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Rassia  and  Korea 


For  centuries  the  wave 
of  Russian  aggression 
has  been  rolling  across  Asia.  It  has 
swallowed  up  Turkestan,  Bokhara,  and 
more  and  more  of  Siberia.  Now  it  has 
practically  engulfed  the  Chinese  province 
of  Manchuria  and  threatens  the  inde- 
pendent if  small  empire  of  Korea.  Last 
week  there  wefe  disturbances  and  unrest 
at  Korean  ports ;  and  the  rebellion  of  the 
Tonghaks  in  the  northern  part  of  that 
country,  which  may  precede  another  war, 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  Tonghak 
rebellion  preceded  the  Chino- Japanese 
war  of  1895.  In  that  war  Japan  won  a  suc- 
cession of  the  most  brilliant  victories  of 
modern  times.  She  was  entitled  by  every 
right  to  the  fruits  of  her  conquest  over 
China,  and  demanded  a  strip  of  mainland 
for  her  overflow  population.  China 
granted  the  demand,  but  Russia  prevent- 
ed Japan's  acquirement  of  the  land,  and 
Russia  now  practically  owns  it,  defying 
her  solemn  promise  made  to  the  nations 
to  evacuate  it  The  Chinese  province 
of  Manchuria  is  now  as  pacified  as  are 
some  of  the  districts  of  Russia  proper, 
but  Russia  remains  in  Manchuria,  daily 
more  intrenched  there  than  ever,  under 
what  seems  the  specious  plea  that  the 
province  is  not  pacified  enough  from  the 
eflEects  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion  of  1900,  a 
rebellion  which  some  of  the  diplomats 
at  Peking  openly  charged  was  secretly 
instigated  at  many  points  by  Russia  her- 
selL  However  this  may  be,  many  Rus- 
sians doubtless  honestly  believe  in  the 
validity  of  Russia's  excuse,  and  they 
argue  that  Russia  has  spent  altogether  too 
much  money  in  Manchuria  not  to  have 
her  proper  return  in  commercial  control, 
the  same  control  that  Japan  enjoys  in 
Korea.  While  Russian  commercial  and 
even  political  pretensions  to  Manchuria 
are  thus  somewhat  justified,  the  world  is 


now  dismayed — and  Japan  in  particu- 
lar— by  the  assertion  of  the  same  pre- 
tensions regarding  Korea.  If  these  are 
gratified,  there  will  be  nothing  left  for 
the  hitherto  apparently  resistless  Rus- 
sian wave  of  political  aggression,  moving 
to  the  east,  to  swallow  up,  but  Japan 
herself.  Hence,  in  resisting  Russian 
aggressions  in  Korea,  the  Japanese  are 
contending  not  only  for  a  perpetuation 
of  a  political  and  commercial  domina- 
tion (but  not  annexation)  there,  and 
also  for  a  territory  to  accommodate  the 
already  evident  overflow  population; 
they  are  contending  also  for  what  they 
believe  may  be  ultimately  the  existence 
of  the  Island  Empire  itself. 


Ru..ia  and  Japan  ^^  Korea  Japan's  influ- 
ence  has  been  dominant 
for  ages,  and  she  proposes  that  it  re- 
main dominant,  primarily  for  her  own 
good,  but  also  for  the  world's  good. 
For  among  Russian  demands  on  Korea 
and  Japan,  according  to  uncontradicted 
reports,  may  be  found  opposition  to  the 
opening  by  treaty  of  the  Korean  ports 
of  Wiju  and  Yongampho  to  interna- 
tional trade,  and  even  an  urgent  request 
for  the  closing  of  Masampho  and  Mok- 
phe,  two  treaty  ports  now  open  to  inter- 
national trade — a  fact  apparently  for- 
gotten by  Russia  when  she  assures  Japan 
that  no  Japanese  stronghold  is  needed 
on  the  Korean  mainland,  since  Masam- 
pho is  almost  within  sight  of  the  Japan- 
ese island  fortress  of  Tsushima  1  More- 
over, owing  to  her  splendid  strategic 
position,  Japan  is  always  in  a  position 
to  interrupt  communication  between  the 
Russian  fortresses  of  Vladivostok  on  the 
Siberian  coast  to  the  north  and  Port 
Arthur  on  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  to  the 
west.     Russian  communication  between 
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the  two  must  be  (1)  by  land  through 
Manchuria,  or  (2)  by  sea  entirely  around 
Japan,  or  (3)  between  that  island  empire 
and  Korea  through  the  narrow  and 
very  convenient  Koreta  Strait  This 
Strait,  in  time  of  war,  would  be  abso- 
lutely held  by  Japan,  particularly  if  she 
should  shortly  complete  and  control  the 
railway  which  she  is  now  building  from 
Seoul,  the  Korean  capital,  to  Fusan  on 
the  coast — a  harbor  and  town  of  com- 
mercial importance  near  Masampho  and 
still  nearer  than  it  to  the  Japanese  fort- 
resses on  Tsushima  Island.  The  Jap- 
anese appreciate  the  strategic  advantages 
to  them  of  this  railway,  as  is  shown  in 
the  Cabinet's  decision  last  week  to 
guarantee  the  principal  and  interest  of 
a  sufficient  sum  required  to  complete 
the  road  immediately,  instead  of  in  1906, 
as  arranged.  The  outrageous  demands 
of  Russia  regarding  Wiju,  Yongampho, 
Masampho,  and  Mokphe  indicate  a 
straining  of  that  diplomacy,  often  re- 
garded as  peculiarly  astute,  which  has 
rarely  been  disposed  to  take  a  step 
directly  leading  to  an  abrupt  termina- 
tion of  negotiations  with  any  foreign 
government  This  time-honored  and 
crafty  policy  in  Asia  has  been  to  tem- 
porize, first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  and 
the  map  shows  how  much  Russia  has 
gained  by  its  prosecution.  She  is  ready, 
we  believe,  to  recede  as  adroitly  as  she 
has  advanced.  The  only  question  is. 
Will  she  now  recede  in  time  ? 


J.p.ne.e8elf.Re.tralnt    ^he    patient    atti- 

tude  of  the  Japan- 
ese would  give  the  ordinary  observer 
an  optimistic  impression  concerning  the 
outcome  of  the  present  crisis.  But  this 
feeling  is  not  shared  by  many  diplomats 
whose  knowledge  of  the  present  situa- 
tion entitles  their  opinion  to  deferential 
consideration.  They  say  that,  unless 
Russia  concedes  Japanese  supremacy  in 
Korea,  an  armed  conflict  will  be  precipi- 
tated. Sir  Ernest  Satow,  for  instance, 
British  Minister  to  Japan  (who  has  been 
connected  with  Asiatic  diplomacy  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  is  a 
recognized  authority  on  Japanese  history 
and  literature),  says,  as  quoted  :  "  Any 
one  who  imagines  that  Japan  will  not 


fight  for  what  she  conceives '  to  be  her 
greatest  interests  does  not  know  the 
Japanese  people."  This  view  was  borne 
out  by  ex-Foreign  Minister  Kato  at  the 
Oriental  Association's  dinner  in  Tokyo 
last  week  ;  he  declared  that,  should  the 
Emperor  declare  war,  the  nation  would 
be  found  ready  to  give  him  unanimous 
support.  It  is  now  announced  that  the 
Japanese  Cabinet  has  drawn  a  com- 
promise line  in  the  settlement  beyond 
which  it  will  not  make  concessions.  It 
is  understood  that  the  British  Ambas- 
sadors to  the  Powers  have  informed 
the  Governments  to  which  they  are  ac- 
credited that  war  will  result  if  Russia 
persists  in  her  present  att'tude  toward 
Japan,  since  the  latter's  position  ap- 
pears now  unassailable  from  every 
point  of  view  save  that  of  brute  force. 
All  lovers  of  peace  will  hope  that  the 
special  representation  of  the  British 
Ambassador  at  St  Petersburg  will  have 
its  due  weight  not  only  with  the  Russian 
Cabinet  but  with  the  Czar  and  with 
those  who  are  supposed  to  be  his  chief 
advisers — his  mother,  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager, and  his  uncle,  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael.  Meanwhile,  at  the  Japanese 
military  and  naval  headquarters  incessant 
activity  prevails.  The  transport  and 
other  arrangements  are  now  complete. 
Though  the  limit  of  patience  has  well- 
nigh  been  reached,  both  the  Government 
and  people  of  Japan  calmly  await  the 
reply  from  St  Petersburg  to  their  ulti- 
matum. Few  nations  have  ever  shown 
more  admirable  self-restraint 


The  trial  of  thirty-seven 
""KUhSevTriS'    Russians     accused    of 

murder,  or  felonious  as- 
sault, in  the  anti-Jewish  riots  at  Kishe- 
nev  in  April  last,  ended  Monday,  De- 
cember 22,  in  the  conviction  of  twenty- 
five  of  the  prisoners  and  the  acquittal 
of  twelve.  Cyril  Girchiu  and  Ivan 
Moroziuk,  who  had  been  found  guilty  of 
murder,  were  sentenced,  respectively,  to 
seven  and  five  years  of  penal  servitude, 
while  the  rest  were  condemned  to  im- 
prisonment at  hard  labor  for  terms  rang- 
ing from  six  months  to  two  years. 
Forty-eight  civil  suits,  brought  by  Jews 
{0  fecoyer  dapiages  fqr  injuries  or  losses. 
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were  dismissed.  It  appears  from  the  "  act 
of  accusation  "  drawn  up  by  Procureur 
Goremykin,  the  prosecuting  officer  of 
the  Crown,  that  on  the  19th  of  last 
April  a  thousand  or  more  of  the  Russian 
inhabitants  of  Kishenev,  roused  to  a 
feeling  of  indignation  against  the  Jews 
by  false  information  and  inflammatory 
editorials  in  the  local  newspaper  "  Bes- 
sarabets,"  made  a  violent  and  murder- 
ous attack  upon  the  whole  Hebrew 
population  of  the  city.  This  attack,  the 
Procureur  says,  was  unprovoked,  and 
was  due  mainly  to  a  feeling  of  class 
and  religious  hatred  on  the  part  of  the 
orthodox  Russians.  In  the  course  of  the 
disorder,  which  lasted  three  days,  the 
rioters  killed  50  Jews  and  wounded 
more  than  400;  looted  about  500  Jew- 
ish shops  and  factories ;  wrecked,  more 
or  less  completely,  1,508  Jewish  houses, 
and  destroyed  property  that  had  an 
estimated  value  of  from  1,500,000  to 
2,000,000  rubles.  These  are  the  latest 
official  figures,  as  set  forth  in  the  indict- 
ment. How  far  has  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment made  good  its  promise  that  the 
authors  of  these  outrages  should  be 
brought  to  justice  and  severely  pun- 
ished ?  It  appears  also  from  the  indict- 
ment that  the  number  of  rioters  arrested 
by  the  police  during  and  after  the  dis- 
order was  816.  Most  of  these  persons, 
of  course,  were  active  participants  in  the 
unprovoked  attack.  Only  thirty-seven 
of  them  were  finally  brought  to  trial; 
only  twenty-five  were  convicted;  and 
only  two  of  those  found  guilty  were 
punished  with  more  than  two  years  of 
penal  servitude.  The  murderers  Gir- 
chiu  and  Moroziuk,  who,  the  Procureur 
says,  chased  a  number  of  unarmed  Jews 
across  a  yard  into  an  outhouse  and 
there  beat  them  to  death  with  clubs,  got 
off  with  five  and  seven  years  of  impris- 
onment, notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
section  1,455  of  the  Russian  Penal  Code 
provides  that "  murder  committed  with- 
out previous  deliberation  and  intention 
shall  be  punished  with  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  years  of  penal  servitude,  or,  if 
there  be  aggravating  circumstances,  with 
fifteen  to  twenty  years, ^^  The  Kishenev 
court  seems  to  hold  that  the  killing  of  a 
Jew  by  a  Russian  is  a  much  less  heinous 
offense  than  the  killing  of  one  Russian  by 


another.  If  Girchiu  and  Moroziuk  had 
merely  "  circulated  a  written  or  printed 
work  intended  to  bring  the  Government 
of  his  Imperial  Majesty  into  disrespect," 
or  had  **  dared  in  a  public  place  or  as- 
sembly to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the 
Holy  Orthodox  Church,"  they  would 
have  been  punished  much  more  severely 
than  they  are  now  to  be  punished  for 
beating  inoffensive  human  beings  to 
death  with  clubs. 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
^^juttTcr**  Kishenev  trial  took  place 

behind  closed  doors,  the 
public  has  nomeans  of  knowingthe  nature 
of  the  evidence  laid  before  the  court  by 
the  Procureur  in  support  of  his  indict- 
ment ;  but  if  the  statements  made  by 
him  were  sustained  by  the  witnesses 
whom  he  named  and  summoned,  the 
outcome  of  the  proceedings  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  extraordinary  miscarriage 
of  justice.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  to  show  that  the  attack  on  the 
Jews  was  not  only  preconcerted,  but 
actually  directed,  by  men  whose  social 
position  was  much  above  that  of  the 
ignorant  muzhiks  who  were  brought  to 
trial.  The  Procureur  expressly  states, 
in  his  indictment,  that  "  the  hostility  of 
the  local  Christian  population  to  the 
Jews  was  largely  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  newspaper  *  Bessarabets,'  which 
had  a  large  circulation  ;  wJiich  was  re- 
garded as  an  authority  by  the  clerks, 
penny-a-liners,  and  half-cultured  people 
of  Bessarabia;  and  which  had  been 
publishing,  day  after  day,  a  series  of 
bitter  anti- Jewish  articles.  The  latest  of 
these  articles  charged  the  Jews  with  the 
murder  of  a  Christian  boy,  for  ritual 
purposes,  at  Dobossar.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  such  editorials  had  immense 
importance,  and  greatly  intensified  the 
hostility  of  the  local  Christians  toward 
the  Jews."  It  was  clearly  shown,  more- 
over, in  the  course  of  the  preliminary 
investigation,  that  the  merchant  Pranin, 
the  notary  Pisarshevsky  (who  afterward 
committed  suicide),  a  Government  clerk 
named  Shcherban,  and  several  other 
intimate  friends  of  Krushevan,  the  editor 
of  the  "  Bessarabets,"  planned  and  pre- 
concerted the  attack  on  the  Jews,  and 
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had  a  number  of  meetings  in  the  "  Kron- 
stadt "  and  "  Moscow  "  restaurants  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  and  arranging 
the  details.  Some  of  them  even  par- 
ticipated, as  leaders,  in  the  rioting,  and 
their  names  are  said  to  have  been  given 
to  the  Procureur  by  witnesses  who  knew 
them  and  who  saw  them  leading  bands 
of  peasants  to  the  attack.  Neither 
Krushevan  nor  any  other  instigator  of 
the  riot  was  indicted,  and  the  closing  of 
the  doors  of  the  court,  by  order  of  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  seems  to  give  some 
color  of  probability  to  the  charge  of  the 
free  Russian  press  that  the  outbreak 
was  permitted,  if  not  encouraged,  by  the 
higher  authorities ;  that  the  inactivity  of 
the  local  Governor — Von  Raaben — was 
due  to  knowledge  of  that  fact ;  and  that 
Baron  Levendal,  an  officer  of  the  secret 
police,  who  came  to  Kishenev  just  before 
the  riot,  was  an  accessory  before  the 
fact,  if  not  actually  an  agent  provocateur. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  whatever  that  an  end  might 
have  been  put  to  the  rioting  on  the  very 
first  day,  if  such  had  been  the  wish  of 
the  higher  authorities.  Procureur  Go- 
remykin  states  hi  his  indictment  (para- 
graph 7)  that  the  Governor  had  at  his 
disposal,  in  the  Kishenev  garrison, 
twelve  companies  of  infantry  and  eight 
squadrons  of  cavalry;  and  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  this  force,  added 
to  the  police  of  the  city,  could  not  have 
dispersed  the  rioters  in  half  an  hour  if 
it  had  been  brought  into  action.  And 
yet  the  disorder  was  allowed  to  continue 
for  three  days.  If  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment wishes  to  free  itself  from  all  sus- 
picion of  complicity  in  such  outbreaks 
as  /hose  at  Kishenev  and  Gomel,  it 
must  indict  and  bring  to  trial  the  insti- 
gators of  the  riots  as  well  as  the  rioters ; 
throw  open  the  doors  of  its  courts ;  and 
punish  governors  who,  with  twelve  com- 
panies of  infantry  and  eight  squadrons 
of  cavalry  at  command,  allow  the  riflF- 
raff  of  a  city  to  wreck  houses  and  butcher 
Jews  for  three  consecutive  days. 

The  unanimity  of  approval 

GoverDor  Taft'a  i  i       ir 

Return         ^'^d  eveu  personal  affec- 
tion evidenced  at  Manila 
both  by  the  Filipinos  and  the  Americans 
there  on  the  occasion  of  Governor  Taft*s 


farewell  to  the  Philippines  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  he  leaves  the  islands  not 
only  without  a  blemish  of  any  kind  upon 
the  character  of  his  administration,  but 
with  the  knowledge  that  he  has  consist- 
ently and  urgently  forwarded  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  those  islands  and 
encouraged  their  progress  in  the  first 
steps  leading  towards  self-government. 
The  address  made  by  Governor  Taft,  of 
which  as  yet  we  have  only  imperfect 
reports,  seems  to  have  dwelt,  as  might 
be  expected,  with  reiteration  on  the 
duties  of  the  Americans  in  the  Philip- 
pines rather  than  on  the  possibilities  of 
power  or  profit  to  be  derived  from  the 
Philippines.  A  second  speech,  delivered 
at  a  banquet  attended  by  four  hundred 
prominent  Filipinos,  contained  a  warn- 
ing to  desist  from  longing  for  absolute 
independence  until,  as  Governor  Taft 
put  it,  the  schools  were  filled  with  chil- 
dren in  every  village.  He  declared  that 
on  all  sides  natural  forces  were  working 
toward  the  elevation  of  the  Filipinos, 
that  many  natives  had  shown  ability  and 
administrative  skill  in  office,  and  that 
new  offices  would  be  bestowed  upon 
them  as  fast  as  they  showed  capacity. 
Governor  Taft  leaves  the  islands  in  a 
much  better  condition  than  they  were  a 
year  ago.  Despite  the  terrible  eflFects  of 
the  war  and  the  suffering  of  agriculture 
from  the  cattle  pest,  and  of  the  people 
from  cholera  and  from  other  infectious 
diseases  and  from  ladronism,  there  has 
already  been  some  revival  of  industry, 
as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  million 
bales  of  hemp  have  been  produced  dur- 
ing the  year,  while  the  sugar  and  tobacco 
crops  have  increased,  although  low 
prices  caused  by  the  unfortunate  tariflf 
limitations  have  o£Fset  the  gain.  Gov- 
ernor Taft  once  more  announced  that  he 
would  continue  to  urge  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff  by  Congress  to  twenty-five  per  cent 
A  modest  reference  was  made  in  his 
address  to  his  really  great  achievement, 
referred  to  last  week  in  The  Outlook, 
of  the  purchase  of  the  friars'  lands. 


More  Union  Excessee 
in  Cbicego 


Fortunately,  the  Chi- 
cago papers  do  not 
confirm  the  more 
sensational  of  last  week's  despatches 
about  union  interference  with  funerals 
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in  Chicago,  but  they  none  the  less  report 
a   shocking  situation.     The  conflict  in 
progress  is  over  a  demand  of  the  Livery 
Drivers'  Union  that  its  members  shall 
receive    two    dollars  a  day  for  twelve 
hours'   work,   with   additional   pay  for 
overtime.     The  Liverymen's  and  Under- 
takers' Association  has  assented  to  the 
twelve-hour-day  schedule,  but  refuses  to 
make   any   advance  in  present  wages, 
which  are  twelve  dollars  a  week  for  seven 
days'  work.     The  employers'  association 
claims  that  it  cannot  afford  to  advance 
wages  as  demanded  by  the  men's  union, 
but  the  latter  point  to  the  fact  that  their 
union  has  }ust  obtained  this  advance  in 
Boston,  and  express  entire  readiness  to 
submit  the  entire  matter  to  arbitration. 
Last  week,  however,  public  attention  was 
turned  from  the  justice  of  the  union's 
demands  to  the  methods  employed  to 
obtain    them.     For    several    days    the 
"  Record-Herald,"  which   endeavors  to 
give  fair  accounts  of  labor  troubles,  re- 
ported cases   in  which  churches  were 
picketed  by  the  union   while    funerals 
were  in  progress  and  funeral  processions 
to  the  grave  either  prevented  by  the 
orders  of  these  pickets  or  interrupted  by 
mobs  until  the  police  cleared  the  way. 
The  officers  of  the  Liverymen's  and  Un- 
dertakers' Association  were  quoted  in 
the  "  Record-Herald  "  as  declaring  that 
the  picket  system  was  extended  to  homes 
where  deaths   had   occurred,  and  that 
some  funerals  had  been  held  secretly 
and  at  night  in  order  to  avoid  desecra- 
tion  from    the   unions.      Over   against 
these  charges,  however,  the   "  Record- 
Herald"  published   the   statements   of 
several  union  officials  denying  that  the 
unions   were   interfering  with   funerals 
or  picketing  houses  where  deaths  had 
occurred,  and  charging  that  members  of 
the  employers'  association  had  stopped 
hearses  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  public 
sympathy.     No  one  of  the  eighteen  hun- 
dred strikers,  the  unionists  claimed,  had 
been  arrested,  though  the  police  force 
of  Chicago,  with  universal  approval,  had 
been  put  at  the  command  of  those  con- 
ducting funerals.    It  is  impossible  to  har- 
monize the  conflicting  statements  of  the 
warring  associations,  but  it  is  probable 
that  members  of  both  organizations  and 
union  sympathizers  have  committed  acts 


which  neither  organization,  evep  in  the 
heat  of  conflict,  could  for  a  moment 
approve.  The  unanimity  and  vehemence 
with  which  public  sentiment  in  Chicago 
condemn  the  carrying  of  labor  warfare 
into  the  presence  of  death  are  evidence 
of  the  rising  tide  of  public  indignation 
against  the  excesses  committed  by  law- 
less organizations. 


Laws  were  passed  in 
'JrSfo"v;SS'«    several  States   a    few 

years  ago  to  prevent 
lynching,  by  holding  the  public  respon- 
sible for  mob  violence  to  persons  just  as 
it  has  long  been  held  responsible  for 
mob  violence  to  property.  There  was 
some  doubt  whether  these  laws  could 
be  effectively  enforced ;  the  results  are 
proving  that  they  are  not  ineffective. 
Not  long  since  the  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
"Gazette" — a  negro  journal — reported 
two  cases  in  which  Ohio  counties  had 
been  compelled  to  pay  damages  for 
lawless  acts  committed  by  mobs  against 
colored  men,  which  acts,  it  may  be  said, 
would  have  been  prevented  if  the  local 
public  had  discharged  its  plain  duties. 
One  of  these  cases  was  that  of  Charles 
W.  Mitchell,  who  was  lynched  by  a  mob 
for  an  alleged  assault  which  it  now 
seems  was  never  committed,  either  by 
Mitchell  or  any  one  else.  When  the 
heirs  of  Mitchell  tried  to  collect  damages, 
says  the  "  Gazette,"  the  law  holding  the 
county  responsible  for  the  preservation 
of  order  was  declared  uncpnstitutional 
by  a  lower  court,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
reversed  this  decision  and  required  the 
county  to  pay  not  only  the  $5,000  dam- 
ages for  which  suit  had  been  brought,  but 
court  costs  amounting  to  as  much  more. 
Following  this  report  from  Ohio,  we  find 
in  one  of  our  Southern  exchanges,  the 
Charleston  "  News  and  Courier,"  an 
account  of  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Louisiana  awarding  $5,000 
damages  to  each  of  three  victims  of  mob 
law  in  Winn  County  or  "  parish."  These 
'three  men,  it  seems,  were  suspected  of 
having  set  fire  to  several  business  houses 
in  the  town  of  Dodson,  and  a  committee 
of  thirty  was  formed,  not  to  prosecute 
them  in  the  courts,  but  to  punish  them 
without  trial.     The  desire  of  individuals 
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to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
and  the  readiness  of  the  local  public  to 
permit  its  own  functions  to  be  thus 
usurped,  can  both  be  lessened  if  to  the 
promptings  of  an  awakened  conscience 
are  added  those  of  a  depleted  purse. 


The  production  of 
''*'^^S^™""'*'   Wagner's  "Parsifal" 

in  New  York  on  Chris- 
mas  Eve  was  a  great  test  of  the  genuine 
artistic  spirit  of  the  people  who  attended. 
That  the  "  festival  play,"  as  it  is  called, 
would  be  presented  with  skill,  almost 
with  perfection  of  technical  detail,  was 
practically  assured  from  the  first;  but 
whether  it  would  degenerate  into  an 
ordinary  operatic  performance  or  be,  as 
it  always  has  been  at  Bayreuth,  rather 
an  artistic  celebration  befitting  the  relig- 
ious character  of  the  work,  was  to  be 
determined  by  the  way  in  which  the 
audience  should  receive  it.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  record  that  the  audience  honored 
themselves  by  supplying  that  atmosphere 
of  quiet  seriousness  that  is  as  essen- 
tial to  a  proper  presentation  of  the  work 
as  the  stage  pictures  or  the  music.  That 
this  was  so  is  a  testimonial  to  the  spirit 
with  which  Mr.  Conried,  to  whose  skill- 
ful management  America  owes  this  pro- 
duction, carried  out  his  plans.  Shortly 
before  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
Metropolitan  Opera-House  was  practi- 
cally filled.  The  lights  were  then  ex- 
tinguished. Except  for  the  dim  electric 
lamps  of  the  ushers,  which  gleamed 
here  and  there  like  will-o'-the-wisps,  the 
house  was  left  in  black  darkness.  Three 
times  out  in  the  foyer  trumpeters  sounded 
a  motive  from  the  music  of  the  drama. 
Then,  in  absolute  silence,  the  prelude 
began.  No  mere  curiosity  can  explain 
the  quiet  and  eager  attention  which  those 
thousands  gave  to  the  music  and  the  dra- 
matic portrayal  of  sin  and  suffering  con- 
fronted with  guilelessness.  When,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  act,  which  closes  with  the 
knights  at  the  love-feast  in  the  presence 
of  the  Holy  Grail,  as  the  parted  curtain 
drooped  and  hid  the  stage,  a  few  people 
of  the  sort  that  lack  all  sensibility  began 
their  handclapping,  the  rest  of  the  audi- 
ence instantly  hushed  the  applause.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  act,  which  lacks 


the  restraining  solemnity  of  the  first,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  broke  loose, 
and  singers,  conductor,  and  managers 
received  a  deserved  ovation.  The  last 
act,  with  its  beautiful  music  of  the  Good 
Friday  spell  and  the  religious  impress- 
iveness  of  its  closing  scene  in  the  tem- 
ple, was  received  with  much  the  same 
spirit  as  the  first  act  had  been.  Evi- 
dently, by  the  mode  of  presentation  and 
the  attitude  of  the  auditors,  a  good  tra- 
dition has  been  established,  which,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  be  more  firmly  fixed 
with  every  repetition  of "  Parsifal.**  This 
one  production  is  enough  to  prove  that 
"  Parsifal,"  which  for  its  artistic  effect 
requires  almost  perfect  adjustment  of  its 
intricate  music,  its  elemental  dramatic 
personifications,  and  itr  elaborate  stage 
effects  to  one  another,  need  no  longer  be 
confined  to  ^ne  German  municipality, 
and  that  in  a  building  customarily  used 
for  the  production  of  :.ll  sorts  of  operas 
it  can  still  be  appreciated  in  accordance 
with  its  own  unique  standards.  Too 
high  praise  cannot  be  accorded  to  Mr. 
Conried,  and  to  Mr.  Hertz,  the  conduc- 
tor, to  the  singers,  and  to  other  coad- 
jutors for  their  obviously  high  purposes 
as  well  as  for  their  splendid  success. 


To  those  who  regard  all 
^n'^p'L^"'*  drama  merely  as  a  form 

of  amusement,  the  intro- 
duction of  a  religious  theme  into  a 
drama  seems  wholly  out  of  place;  to 
such,  therefore,  net  only  certain  scenes 
but  indeed  the  whole  argument  of  "  Par- 
sifal' is  indefensible.  And  to  those 
who  regard  religion  as  something  to  be 
treated  only  in  dogmatic  form  or  by 
conventional  ritual,  the  portrayal  of  re- 
ligious emotion  in  a  work  that  is  as 
essentially  aesthetic  as  "  Parsifal  "  must 
be  like  a  travesty.  But  to  those  who 
regard  the  drama  as  one  of  the  great 
arts,  like  painting  or  poetry,  and  to 
those  who  regard  religion  as  an  attitude 
of  mind  capable  of  highest  aesthetic  in- 
terpretation, "  Parsifal,"  as  produced  in 
New  York,  is  as  congruous,  we  do  not 
say  as  great,  as  Milton's  "Paradise 
Lost "  or  Raphael's  "  Transfiguration." 
Whether  the  effect  upon  the  auditor  is 
religious  or  aesthetic  depends  upon  the 
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temperament  of  the  auditor  in  the  case 
of  the  drama,  as  it  does  upon  the  reader 
or  spectator  in  the  case  of  the  poem  or 
the  picture.  Musically,  "  Parsifal  '*  has 
more  sanity,  balance,  and  restraint  than 
any  other  of  Wagner's  works  except 
"  Die  Meistersinger."  Those  who  regard 
"  TrisUn  and  Isolde  "  as  the  type  of 
Wagner's  art  find  the  music  of  "  Parsifal " 
impotent  and  disappointing.  Such  critics, 
however,  are  like  those  who  find  good 
food  tasteless  because  of  their  over- 
indulgence in  spices.  "  Parsifal,"  more- 
over, cannot  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  with  operas,  or  even  exactly 
with  Wagner's  other  works,  for  more 
than  even  the  "Nibelungen  Ring"  it 
must  be  judged  not  by  its  music,  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  its  dramatic  con- 
struction, but  by  the  union  of  all  the 
arts  which  Wagner  included  in  his  con- 
ception of  the  work. 


The  recent  reports 
**'?^r^cr."'S?^  *°   of  the  Federation  of 

Churches  and  of  the 
Church  News  Association  give  a  new 
idea  of  the  church  affiliations  and  a  clear 
idea  of  the  church  attendance  of  the 
people  of  New  York  City.  According 
to  the  census  of  the  Federation,  about 
six  hundred  thousand  people  in  New 
York  are  Hebrews,  sixteen  hundred  thou- 
sand are  Protestants,  and  only  twelve 
hundred  thousand  are  Roman  Catholics. 
These  figures  for  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  are  so  surprising  as  to  occasion 
some  doubt  as  to  their  accuracy,  for  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  communi- 
cants in  New  York  City  exceeds  the 
number  of  Protestant  communicants 
three  to  one  (983,000  Roman  Catholics 
to  331,000  Protestants).  Of  course 
every  one  knows  that  the  term  com- 
municant in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
includes  all  nominal  Roman  Catholics 
who  have  passed  the  early  age  of  con- 
firmation, while  among  Protestants  it 
includes  a  much  smaller  part  of  most 
families.  Yet,  according  to  the  National 
census,  the  whole  non  Roman  Catholic 
population  is  less  than  four  times  the 
number  of  Protestant  communicants,  and 
we  should  npt  from  this  expect  that  the 
number  of  nominal  Protestants  would  at 


all  exceed  the  number  of  nominal  Roman 
Catholics.  The  excess  of  Protestants 
reported  by  the  Federation  canvassers 
suggests  the  view  that  non-religious 
Roman  Catholic  immigrants  when  they 
become  Americanized  often  prefer  to 
be  classed  as  Protestants.  This  does 
not  hold  true  at  all  of  the  Irish,  but 
among  the  immigrants  from  Germany 
those  classed  as  Roman  Catholics  by 
the  Federation  canvassers  are  less  than 
one-fourth  as  numerous  as  the  Protest- 
ants, though  in  Germany  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  is  more  than  half  as 
great  as  the  Protestant  But  these  gains 
to  nominal  Protestantism  are  not  gains  to 
real  Protestantism.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Federation  estimates  that  the  number  of 
churchless  "  Protestants  "  is  nearly  five 
hundred  thousand,  while  the  number  of 
"  churchless  Roman  Catholics  "  is  a  little 
over  two  hundred  thousand.  The  re- 
cent census  of  church  attendance  taken 
by  the  Church  News  Association  is  even 
less  favorable  to  the  strength  of  Protest- 
antism. The  number  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics attending  service  on  Sunday  in  nearly 
every  great  district  canvassed  is  fully 
twice  as  great  as  the  number  of  Protest- 
ants. Of  those  in  attendance  only  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  Protestants 
were  men.  We  add  that  the  census 
appears  to  have  been  taken  with  care 
and  there  is  no  ground  for  questioning 
its  substantial  accuracy. 


The  question  in  what  form 
'"of'tKn'tr  of  institutional  religion  the 

population  of  the  metropo- 
lis is  interested  is  less  important  than 
the  question  how  large  a  proportion  of 
the  population  is  interested  in  any  form. 
On  this  question  the  statistics  of  the 
recent  census  are  for  two  reasons  unsat- 
isfactory. In  the  first  place,  the  census 
takes  account  only  of  Sunday  attendance 
on  church.  But  there  are,  it  appears,  sue 
hundred  thousand  Hebrews,  who,  if  they 
attend  religious  service  at  all,  presump- 
tively attend  it  on  Saturday.  The  cen- 
sus of  the  Church  News  Association 
takes  no  account  of  this  s)magogue  at- 
tendance. Moreover,  about  one-quarter 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  city  are 
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children  of  school  age,  and  for  the  most 
part  children  of  school  age  find  their 
institution  of  religion  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  not  in  the  church ;  and  no  cen- 
sus was  taken  of  the  attendance  in  the 
Sunday-schools.  Making  allowance  for 
these  facts,  the  figures  show  that  nearly 
one-half  of  the  entire  adult  population, 
exclusive  of  Jews,  attend  some  Christian 
service  on  Sunday.  It  is  true  that  in 
this  census  those  who  attend  two  serv- 
ices on  Sunday  are  counted  twice ;  but 
then  those  who  attend  service  more  or 
less  regularly,  but  not  every  Sunday,  are, 
to  a  certain  indefinable  extent,  omitted 
from  the  count  To  us  the  result  of 
this  census  is  surprisingly  encouraging 
and  still  more  surprisingly  significant. 
New  York  City  is  the  Corinth  of 
America.  It  is  nothing  if  not  commer- 
cial. Its  apparent  measure  of  success  is 
the  dollar  mark.  To  the  question,  What 
is  any  man  worth?  it  answers  in  terms 
of  dollars.  It  is  as  a  city  given  up  to  this 
world,  with  very  little  apparent  concern 
for  the  other.  The  fears  of  the  future 
which  used  to  drive  men  to  church,  upon 
large  classes  of  the  population  operate 
no  longer.  Social  considerations  are 
less  effective  than  they  used  to  be ;  for 
it  is  entirely  respectable  not  to  go  to 
church.  The  musical,  artistic,  and  ora- 
torical attractions  of  the  churches  are 
not  extraordinary.  There  is  no  Bossuet, 
nor  Whitefield,  nor  Beecher,  nor  Brooks 
to  draw  great  crowds.  There  are  con- 
siderable sections  of  the  population,  such 
as  hotel-keepers,  waiters,  servants  in  the 
great  hotels,  conductors  and  motormen, 
trainmen,  and  the  like,  to  whom  regular 
church  attendance  is  almost  impossible. 
There  are  probably  considerable  num- 
bers of  men  and  women  who  are  gov- 
erned by  the  higher  moral  considerations, 
if  not  devout  in  their  aspirations  and 
experiences,  who  go  to  church  very 
irregularly  if  at  all,  because  they  get 
Htde  help  in  their  life  from  the  churches 
as  the  churches  are  constituted.  That, 
under  these  circumstances,  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  adult  population  are  to  be 
found  in  church  every  Sunday,  furnishes 
a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  power  of 
the  religious  sentiment,  and  suggests  the 
splendid  opportunity  which  the  Christian 
clergy  possess,  if  they  did  but  realize  it, 


to  minister  to  the  higher  life  of  the 
metropolis.  That  only  a  quarter  of  the 
attendants  in  Roman  Catholic  churches 
and  less  than  one-third  in  Protestant 
churches  are  men,  also  suggests  that 
the  ministers  need  to  consider  how  they 
can  make  their  ministry  more  manly  in 
its  appeal. 

Brooke  Herford  The  Rev.  Brooke  Hcrford, 
who  died  m  England  last 
week,  was  as  well  known  in  America 
as  in  that  country.  He  was  one  of 
the  foremost  Unitarian  preachers  and 
writers  of  his  time.  Bom  in  Man- 
chester in  1830,  trained  for  a  business 
career,  his  instincts  and  inclinations 
drew  him  strongly  toward  the  ministry, 
and,  after  a  course  of  study  at  Manches- 
ter New  College,  a  Unitarian  institution 
now  removed  to  Oxford,  he  entered  upon 
his  work  as  a  Unitarian  pastor,  holding 
several  pastorates  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts of  England.  In  1875  Dr.  Her- 
ford came  to  America,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  in  Chicago.  In 
1882  he  exchanged  his  work  in  Chicago 
for  the  pastorate  of  the  Arlington  Street 
Church  in  Boston,  where  he  made  many 
friends.  Later  he  returned  to  England 
to  accept  the  call  of  the  Rosslyn  Hill 
Chapel,  London.  He  was  an  unusually 
interesting  preacher,  incisive  and  sug- 
gestive, with  command  of  an  admirable 
sermonic  style.  His  sincerity  and  direct- 
ness are  evidenced  by  a  comment  said 
to  have  been  made  by  an  undergraduate 
in  an  American  university  at  a  time 
when  Dr.  Herford  was  conducting  chapel 
service :  "  A  fellow  does  not  always 
agree  with  what  Dr.  Herford  says,  but 
he  always  works  better  after  hearing  Dr. 
Herford  say  it."  Dr.  Herford  was  an 
active  writer  as  well  as  a  preacher, 
beginning  his  literary  work  when  he  was 
still  a  young  man  as  the  editor  of  "  The 
Constitution,"  an  English  monthly  peri- 
odical started  soon  after  he  left  college. 
This  was  followed  in  turn  by  the  editor- 
ship of  "  The  Teacher's  Journal,"  and 
by  the  publication  of  "  Sunday  Parables 
from  Sheffield  Work,"  a  collection  of  eight 
lectures  delivered  in  Sheffield  in  1869. 
Dr.  Herford  was  also  largely  instrumental 
in  establishing  the  "  Unitarian  Herald," 
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a  weekly  organ  of  English  Unitarianism, 
with  which  he  kept  up  active  connection 
for  fifteen  years.  He  completed  ^*  Baine's 
County  History  of  Lancastershire/'  and 
he  also  wrote  "  The  History  of  Religion 
in  England/'  which  promises  to  be  the 
book  by  which  he  will  be  longest  re- 
membered. 

An  unusual  experiment 
"^jo^J^ifiS?*'"    in    Sunday  journalism 

is  being  tried  in  Red- 
lands,  a  thriving  little  city  on  the  edge 
of  the  Mojave  Desert  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. The  editor  of  the  morning  paper 
has  suspended  his  Monday  edition,  and 
is  issuing  in  its  place  a  Sunday  one. 
As  the  main  reason  for  the  change,  he 
asserts  that  a  Monday  paper  represents 
Sunday's  work,  a  Sunday  paper  Satur- 
day's. The  editor  proves  this  mathe- 
matically, so  far  as  it  relates  to  his  paper. 
Then  he  goes  on  to  say,  "One  great 
objection  to  a  Sunday  paper  has  always 
been  that,  by  having  a  secular  paper 
come  into  the  house  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, the  thoughts  of  the  household  are 
to  a  certain  extent  taken  off  the  things 
appropriate  to  the  day.  We  believe 
that  with  the  '  Review '  this  will  not  be 
so.  A  department  has  been  planned 
that  will  give  the  International  Sunday- 
School  lesson,  notes  on  the  Christian 
Endeavor  topic  and  on  the  Epworth 
League  topic,  together  with  such  general 
religious  items  as  shall  make  the  reading 
of  the  Sunday  paper  a  help  to  worship 
on  Sunday  rather  than  a  hindrance." 
These  departments  and  an  installment 
of  Ralph  Connor's  "The  Sky  Pilot" 
make  up  the  "  Sunday  features."  Other- 
wise the  Sunday  issue  is  similar  to  the 
five  weekday  issues.  Redlands,  the 
field  of  this  journalistic  experiment, 
supplies  out  of  its  eight  thousand  in- 
habitants the  membership  of  thirteen 
teligious  societies  of  differing  creeds.  A 
Presbyterian  evangelist  held  a  union 
service  in  the  Methodist  church,  under 
entirely  normal  conditions,  and  one- 
quarter  of  the  total  population  of  the 
city  was  there  to  hear.  Redlands  is 
assertively  moral.  "No  saloons,  and 
never  will  be,"  is  its  imofficial  motto, 
and  no  one  doubts  the  truth  of  what 
the  motto  tries  to  say.     Naturalty,.there 


was  curiosity  as  to  the  reception  a  Sun- 
day paper  would  meet  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  paper's  first  appearance  one 
minister  expressed,  from  his  pulpit,  his 
great  regret,  and  happened  to  take  as 
the  basis  of  his  criticism  the  very  two 
points  which  the  editor  in  his  opening 
article  had  attempted  to  answer.  There 
has  been  no  other  public  criticism.  At 
first  there  was  a  little  grumbling  from 
the  man  on  the  street,  not  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Sunday  paper,  but  at  the 
disappearance  of  the  Monday  one.  Now, 
after  two  months,  Redlands  apparently 
takes  the  one  and  goes  without  the 
other,  pretty  much  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  centennial  celebra- 
"^^^le^^on""    tion  of  the  transfer  of 

Louisiana  to  the  United 
States  was  a  unique  festivity,  entirely 
characteristic  of  the  city  and  extremely 
well  arranged  both  from  the  historic  and 
the  pictorial  point  of  view.  It  was  a 
kind  of  poetic  prelude  to  the  more 
permanent  commemoration  which  will  be 
made  at  St.  Louis  next  summer.  It  de- 
serves special  attention  because  it  was 
an  attempt  to  seize  and  repiroduce  the 
salient  and  significant  features  of  a  great 
transaction  with  historical  feeling  for 
their  values  and  artistic  feeling  for  their 
charm.  New  Orleans  is  one  of  the  most 
individual  of  American  cities.  The  large 
infusion  of  the  French  element,  the  his- 
tory of  the  city  and  its  situation,  have  all 
combined  to  give  it  a  character  and 
atmosphere  of  its  own.  Its  commemo- 
ration of  the  transfer  of  the  great  terri- 
tory of  which  it  was  at  the  time  the 
first  city  and  of  which  it  still  remains 
one  of  the  first  cities  was  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  its  traditions  and  its  spirit. 
The  commercial  element  was  practically 
eliminated ;  the  element  of  sentiment 
was  practically  dominant.  The  celebra- 
tion began  in  the  harbor,  where  there 
was  a  notable  collection  of  war-ships 
representing  many  different  nations,  the 
stars  and  stripes,  the  tricolor  of  France, 
and  the  yellow  and  red  emblem  of  Spain 
holding  foremost  places,  while  the  cross 
of  St.  George,  the  Irish  harp,  the  Japan- 
ese dragon,  the  Maltese  cross  of  Italy, 
the  star  and  crescent  of  Turkey,  and  the 
arms  of  Germany,  Russia,  and  Austria 
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were  not  absent  The  chief  function 
of  the  day  was  the  formal  gathering 
of  the  guests  of  the  State,  with  the  Gov- 
ernor at  their  head,  and  their  reception 
by  the  Mayor  and  executive  officers 
of  the  city,  the  French  Ambassador, 
M.  Jusserand,  being  one  of  the  most 
interesting  figures  of  the  day.  The 
Colonial  Museum  was  opened,  and  a 
commemorative  meeting  held  in  front  of 
the  Cabildo,  followed  by  a  review  by  the 
Governor  at  the  same  place.  In  the 
evening  the  most  picturesque  and  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  whole  celebra- 
tion, the  historical*  ball,  was  witnessed 
by  a  great  crowd  of  people.  This 
charming  function,  arranged  for  by  a 
city  which  understands  all  the  arts  of 
social  intercourse,  was  planned  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Grace  King,  and 
its  chief  feature  was  the  appearance  of 
the  guests  of  the  occasion  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire, 
the  period  of  the  transfer  of  the  terri- 
tory, the  old  lace  and  the  beautiful  old 
gowns  being  relieved  by  the  brilliant 
uniforms  of  diplomatists  and  army  and 
navy  officers. 

The  formal  expression  of 
^^^'scrvfce"'*    ^^^  spirit  of  the  occasion 

was  found  in  the  addresses 
which  were  made  on  Saturday  by  rep- 
resentatives of  France,  Spain,  and  the 
United  States.  The  address  of  the  rep- 
resentative of  Spain  was  peculiarly  cor- 
dial and  gracious.  Admiral  Wise,  who 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
made  a  sailor's  speech,  brief,  sharp,  and 
to  the  point.  President  Francis,  of  the 
St  Louis  World's  Fair,  was  very  warmly 
received.  In  interpreting  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  great  event  commemorated 
by  the  celebration,  he  was  specially 
happy  in  his  appreciation  of  the  pre- 
liminary observances  commemorative  of 
the  great  event  of  the  transfer  of  Louisi- 
ana. The  interest  in  the  celebration 
reached  high-water  mark  on  Sunday, 
when  the  exercises  began  with  pontifical 
mass  in  the  old  St  Louis  Cathedral, 
built  while  the  Spaniards  were  still  in 
possession  of  Louisiana,  which  was  richly 
decorated  for  the  service  and  crowded 
with  a  highly  representative  audience. 
A  well-known  Jesuit  preacher,  Father  La 


Moriniere,  delivered  asermon  in  which  he 
eloquently  identified  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  with  the  history  of  the  early 
settlement  of  Louisiana,  and  emphasized 
the  closeness  of  the  relation  between  the 
Church  and  the  State.  Archbishop  Cha- 
pelle  spoke  very  briefly  in  French.  The 
musical  programme  was  elaborate.  At 
the  close  of  the  service  in  the  Cathedral, 
the  day  being  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  actual  date  of  the  trans- 
fer of  the  territory,  there  was  reproduced 
in  the  Cabildo  a  replica  of  the  scenes 
and  events  of  a  century  ago.  The  audi- 
ence in  the  old  Spanish  council  cham- 
ber included  the  French  Ambassador, 
the  Spanish  Consul,  President  Francis, 
of  the  St  Louis  Exposition,  and  a  large 
representation  of  the  officers  of  the  . 
State  and  the  city.  The  Continental 
Guards,  in  buff  and  blue,  escorted  the 
grandsons  of  the  former  American  Com- 
missioners on  the  occasion  of  the  trans- 
fer. The  treaty  of  session,  the  powers 
of  the  Commissioners,  the  declaration 
placing  the  Americans  in  possession, 
were  read,  the  keys  of  the  city  were 
delivered,  and  the  proclamation  of  the 
American  Governor  read  also.  At  the 
conclusion  the  American  flag  was  form- 
ally raised,  the  Cathedral  bells  rung,  as 
a  century  ago,  and  a  salute  was  fired 
from  the  levee.  The  commemoration 
was  brilliantly  successful  from  every 
point  of  view. 

Light  on  the  Way 

The  New  Year  finds  men  and  women 
everywhere  patiently  or  impatiently  bear- 
ing heavy  burdens  and  facing  great  un- 
certainties of  fortune.  It  finds  many 
more  who  are  either  accepting  or  re- 
belling against  limitations  of  situation 
and  condition ;  it  finds  everywhere  the 
presence  of  those  austere  teachers — care, 
grief,  and  the  necessity  for  work.  These 
great  teachers,  to  whom  all  the  race  has 
gone  to  school  since  the  beginning  of 
time,  wear  veils  over  their  faces  ;  but  so 
imperative  are  they,  so  inexorable  and 
of  such  commanding  attitude,  that  most 
men  have  come  to  think  of  them  as 
taskmasters  rather  than  friends;  'as 
those  who  drive  and  scourge  and  com- 
mand, rather  than  those  who  are  seeking 
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the  best,  and  who,  in  the  final  unveil- 
ing, will  reveal  the  faces  of  the  truest 
because  the  most  stimulating  friends; 
for,  as    Emerson    said  with  character- 
istic insight,  "Our  friends    are    those 
who  make  us  do  what  we  can."    They 
serve  us  best  who  do  not  flatter,  but  who 
make  us  aware  of  our  real  condition, 
whose  influence  is  to  make  us  dissatis- 
fied rather  than  satbfied  with  ourselves, 
and  who  will  not  suffer  us  to  fall  short 
of  the  highest  of  which  we  are  capable. 
It  is  this  divine  element  in  the  educa- 
tion of  men,  in  all  the  great  relations  of 
life  and  under  all    its  conditions,  that 
makes  living  so  difficult ;  for  the  great- 
ness   of  the  art  or  the  knowledge  of 
which  one  is  trying  to  secure  command 
is  always  measured  by  the  severity  of 
the  education,  and  the  final  destiny  of 
all  who  strive  and  bear  and  climb  is  evi- 
denced by  the  severity  of  their  training. 
The  man  who  has  to  do  an  easy  bit  of 
mechanical  work  learns  to   do  it  in  a 
week,   but   Michaelangelo,  Dante,  and 
Beethoven  must  serve  long  years  of  ap- 
prenticeship before  the  final  skill  comes. 
The  shaping  of  a  soul  requires  proc- 
esses more   prolonged,   methods   more 
severe,  tools  at  once  more  delicate  and 
finely  tempered  than  the  shaping  of  the 
most  exquisite  or  the  most  glorious  piece 
of  art  ever  made  by  the  hands  of  men. 
The  highest  reach  of  art  is  the  full  ex- 
pression of  some  experience,  emotion, 
hope,  or  thought  of  the  human   soul; 
the  highest  that  an  artist  can  attain  is 
to  convey,  by  a  few  symbols,  some  sense 
of  what  is  going  on   in  the   life  of  a 
human  spirit     To  shape  this  spirit,  to 
give  it  its  direction,  to  mold  it  to  its 
highest  uses,  to  bring  it  to  mastery  and 
power  and  freedom,  is,  therefore,  a  far 
more  difficult  matter  than  the  training 
of  any  artist,  however  great,  or  the  un- 
folding of  any   art,  however  glorious. 
This  is  what  the  school  of  life  achieves ; 
and  because  its  tasks  are  heavy,  its  text- 
books difficult  to  master,  its  discipline 
severe  sometimes  to  the  point  of  agony, 
they  who  bear  and  learn  and  grow  may 
take  from  the  very  severity  of   their 
training  the  promise  and  the  expectation 
of  a  development  which  in  its  range,  its 
resources,  and  the  influences  of  beauty 
and  of  peace  which  it  will  command. 


travels   far  beyond   the   vision  of  the 
most  audacious  hope. 

The  Case  of  General 
Wood 

While  the  Senate  Committee  has  been 
conducting  the  investigation  into  the 
charges  against  General  Wood  we  have 
not  discussed  these  charges ;  we  have 
simply  defined  them.  The  investigation 
is  now  practically  closed  and  the  report 
of  the  Senate  Committee  may  probably 
be  expected  early  in  January,  We  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  await  the  Com- 
mittee's report,  but  propose  in  this  arti- 
cle to  anticipate  it  with  our  own.  We 
cannot,  it  is  true,  give  our  readers  the 
evidence  laid  before  the  Committee  ;  by 
the  very  terms  of  the  inquiry  that  evi- 
dence can  be  made  public  only  with  the 
Committee's  report  But  by  personal 
interviews  and  by  an  examination  of 
official  letters  and  documentary  evidence 
we  have  ascertained  the  facts  substan- 
tially as  they  have  been  placed  before 
the  investigating  Committee,  and  we  here 
give  those  facts  with  our  own  judgment 
of  the  proposed  promotion  of  General 
Wood  and  of  the  character  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  it. 

The  opponents  of  General  Wood  and 
the  critics  of  his  promotion  make  the 
following  allegations  against  his  record 
and  his  character  :  That  he  never  had 
any  real  military  experience,  but  was 
merely  a  regimental  doctor.  That  he 
performed  no  military  services  of  dis- 
tinctive and  special  merit  in  the  Cuban 
campaign.  That  he  was  appointed  Brig- 
adier-General through  personal  and  po- 
litical influence,  chiefly  because  he  was  a 
favorite  physician  of  PresidentMcKinley. 
That,  while  it  is  true  that  he  made  a  good 
administrator  as  Governor  of  Santiago 
in  Cuba,  he  won  his  place  as  Governor- 
General  of  the  island  through  intrigue 
and  through  undermining  the  authority 
and  standing  of  his  superiors.  That 
there  are  letters  in  existence  which 
passed  between  him  and  Major  Runcie 
showing  that  he  connived  with  Runcie  to 
attack  General  Brooke  and  then  meanly 
abandoned  Runcie.  That  he  put  his 
relatives  in  positions  of  financial  profit  in 
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Cuba.  That  he  is  open  to  the  suspicion 
of  making  financial  profit  himself — for 
instance,  that  he  granted  a  concession 
to  the  Jai  Alai  Company  for  a  material 
if  not  for  a  corrupt  consideration, 
indicated  by  the  gift  of  an  expensive 
silver  service — the  said  company  being 
a  notorious  and  infamous  gambling 
establishment.  That  he  is  now  being 
promoted  to  the  Major  •  Generalship 
over  the  heads  of  other  officers  and 
out.  of  his  turn  because  he  is  the 
President's  personal  friend,  and,  as  a 
Pittsburg  paper  puts  it,  "  he  is  a  good 
single-stick  player."  And,  finally,  that 
he  has  gone  off  to  the  Philippines  to 
"lie  low  "until  the  affair  blows  over, 
and  that  he  will  not  come  back  to  face 
the  charges,  although  certain  Senators 
are  anxious  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  clear  himself  of  these  charges,  which 
are  now  accumulating  with  such  force  that 
they  reflect  disgrace  not  only  on  the  Ad- 
ministration, but  on  the  American  army. 

Such  are  the  charges ;  what  are  the 
facts? 

General  Wood,  whom  the  "  Evening 
Post "  of  New  York  City  calls  a  "  doctor- 
general,"  is,  it  is  true,  an  army  surgeon  of 
high -reputation  and  with  a  fine  profes- 
sional record,  but  he  is  more ;  he  has 
had  a  notable  and  active  military  expe- 
rience of  seventeen  years.  He  served 
as  a  line  officer  in  command  of  troops 
during  some  of  the  famous  Indian  wars 
of  the  frontier,  and  the  official  records 
show  that  General  Miles,  General  Law- 
ton,  General  Graham,  General  Forsyth, 
General  Wheeler,  and  General  Shafter 
have  given  him  the  highest  commenda- 
tion as  a  military  officer.  General  For- 
syth speaks  of  him  as  "  having  the  abil- 
ity, experience,  and  courage  requisite  to 
make  him  one  of  the  best  and  safest 
colonels  in  the  army;"  General  Miles 
characterizes  him  as  "  one  of  the  most 
enterprising,  intelligent,  and  fearless 
officers  in  the  service  ;"  General  Lawton 
says,  concerning  the  pursuit  of  Geronimo, 
when  Dr.  Wood  assumed  command  of 
a  battalion  after  it  had  lost  its  last 
officer,  that  "  it  was  mainly  due  to  Cap- 
tain Wood's  loyalty  and  resolution  that 
the  expedition  was  successful."  After  the 
Cuban  campaign,  in  which  he  served  as 
Colonel,  although  in  the  San  Juan  fight 


he  commanded  a  brigade.  General  Young 
commended  his  "  magnificent  behavior 
in  the  field  ;"  General  Wheeler  testified 
to  his  "  courage  and  skill ;"  and  General 
Shafter  recommended  him  for  promotion 
to  the  Brigadier-Generalship.  It  is  these 
military  recommendations,  which  are 
matters  of  record,  that  led  President 
McKinley  to  make  General  Wood  a 
•Brigadier-General  of  the  regular  army 
three  years  ago  next  February.  His 
subsequent  record  as  Governor  of  Santi- 
ago won  the  approval,  not  only  of  his 
superior  officers,  but  of  the  entire  coun- 
try, as  the  official  records  and  the  news- 
paper comment  of  the  time  conclusively 
show.  He  was  promoted  to  be  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Cuba  by  the  War  De- 
partment after  a  careful  examination 
of  his  qualifications  and  his  achieve- 
ments, and  solely  upon  that  record.  He 
had  nothing  to  do,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  the  decision  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  relieve  CJeneral  Brooke  as  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Cuba.  When  he  was 
relieved,  the  choice  for  successor  lay 
between  General  Ludlow  and  General 
Wood.  One  had  done  excellent  woik  at 
Havana,  the  other  at  Santiago.  The 
choice  of  General  Wood  was  not  made 
by  the  President,  nor  on  his  suggestion, 
nor  on  that  of  General  Wood,  nor  did 
General  Wood  bring  any  influence  to 
bear  to  secure  it.  It  was  made  at  the 
instance  of  Secretary  Root,  who  at  that 
time  had  no  personal  intimacy  with  Gen- 
eral Wood,  but  knew  him  in  his  official 
capacity  only.  It  is  true  that  Major 
Runcie  wrote  an  article  critical  of 
General  Brooke's  administration,  and 
that  the  article  was  published  in  the 
"  North  American  Review,"  and  that  prior 
thereto  Major  Runcie  and  General  Wood 
had  been  friends;  but  General  Wood 
never  saw  the  article,  never  knew  what 
was  in  it,  and  had  no  part  in  producing 
it  Major  Runcie  had  no  connection 
with  the  Government  of  Cuba  except 
that  he  was  a  member  of  several  com- 
missions engaged  in  revising  the  laws. 
There  are  no  letters  indicating  that  Gen- 
eral Wood  connived  with  Major  Runcie 
in  any  endeavor  to  undermine  General 
Brooke.  In  fact.  General  Wood  was 
appointed  Governor-General  December 
13,  1899,  and  the  article  in  the  "North 
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American  Review  "  did  not  appear  until 
February,  1900. 

It  is  not  true  that  General  Wood  put 
his  relatives  in  positions  of  financial 
profit  in  Cuba.  He  once  interfered  with 
the  ordinary  course  of  procedure,  but 
only  to  prevent  relatives  from  obtaining 
such  a  position.  One  or  more  of  his 
brothers-in-law  went  into  a  company  for 
furnishing  crushed  stone  for  road-making 
in  Havana,  and  that  company  had  a  con- 
tract with  the  engineer  in  charge  of  road 
construction.  General  Wood  sent  for 
this  engineer  at  the  time,  and  told  him 
that  he  wished  no  favor  shown  to  his 
relatives  and  no  contract  given  to  them 
which  could  possibly  under  the  law  be 
given  to  any  one  else.  They  received 
one  contract  on  terms  more  advanta- 
geous to  the  Government  than  any  one 
else  was  willing  to  make,  made  no  profit 
out  of  it,  and  failed  in  business. 

The  Jai  Alai  Company  is  not  a  gam- 
bling concern.  It  is  a  company  which 
maintains  a  game  of  skill  belonging  to 
the  same  class  as  our  game  of  rackets. 
This  game,  which  is  one  of  the  national 
games  of  Spain,  requires  a  large  and 
expensive  building.  General  Wood,  who 
is  an  athlete,  used  to  play  it  early  every 
morning  with  his  aids.  He  did  not 
grant  the  company  any  concessions. 
The  company  came  to  General  Wood 
for  his  formal  approval  of  the  contract 
by  which  the  city  of  Havana  in  1898, 
before  the  American  occupation,  had 
permitted  the  company  to  erect  its  build- 
ing on  land  belonging  to  and  formally 
leased  by  the  municipality.  This  lease 
defined  the  rules  and  regulations  under 
which  the  game  was  to  be  played. 
Under  instructions  from  the  War  De- 
partment, and  therefore  in  obedience  to 
his  superiors.  General  Wood  approved 
the  lease.  The  approval  was  based 
upon  the  fact  that  under  the  law  the 
city  had  the  legal  right  to  make  such  a 
lease.  He  simply  complied  with  the 
directions  of  the  War  Department  in 
according  to  the  city  of  Havana  legal 
rights  to  which,  according  to  the  legal 
advice  of  the  War  Department,  the  city 
was  entitled.  It  is  true  that  at  the  pub- 
lic and  professional  games  of  Jai  Alai 
there  were  l^^lized  betting  and  pool-sell- 
ing, as  there  are  at  the  race-tracks  in  this 


country.  It  has  been  said  that  General 
Wood  should  have  stopped  this  pool- 
selling.  Such  a  prohibition  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  authorities.  The  Ameri- 
can Government  had  already  stopped 
lotteries  and  bull-fights  and  cock-fights, 
and  had  been  obliged  to  take  severe 
measures  to  enforce  this  prohibition. 
There  was  great  dissatisfaction  among 
the  Spaniards  and  Cubans  over  what 
had  been  done  in  this  respect,  and  it 
was  expressed  by  many  remonstrances 
and  petitions.  It  was  believed  by  the 
War  Department,  and  concurred  in  by 
General  Wood,  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment had  gone  as  far  in  enforcing 
the  ideas  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  community 
upon  these  Spanish- Americans  as  it  was 
wise  or  just  to  do,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  American  occupation  was  tem- 
porary and  that  the  Cubans  were  already 
restive  under  the  restraints  of  alien  rule. 
We  think  that  in  this  decision  both  he 
and  the  War  Department  were  right 
The  limits  within  which  one  community 
may  enforce  its  moral  standards  upon 
another  subject  community  are  very  soon 
reached.  But,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
it  is  clear  that  the  responsibility  for  this 
decision  rests  primarily  with  the  War 
Department,  not  with  General  Wood. 

The  charge  that  the  gift  of  silver  was 
offered  as  a  bribe  to  General  Wood  can 
hardly  be  taken  seriously.  It  was  given 
long  after  the  act  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment ratifying  the  lease  by  the  city  of 
Havana  to  the  Jai  Alai  Company,  and 
just  as  General  Wood  was  leaving  the 
city  and  the  island  at  the  close  of  the 
American  occupation.  The  approach 
of  their  longed-for  independence  filled 
the  people  of  Cuba  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude towards  those  who  had  brought 
it  about.  Many  Cuban  citizens  in- 
dividually expressed  their  feeling  by 
bringing  gifts  to  General  Wood  and  his 
family  upon  their  departure.  The  peo- 
ple actually  accompanied  them  to  the 
water's  edge  with  cheers  and  affectionate 
farewells.  Among  the  gifts  which  were 
brought  in  this  condition  of  public  en- 
thusiasm was  one  from  the  gentlemen 
who  composed  the  Jai  Alai  Company. 
It  was  a  service  of  silver — practically 
useless  for  an  army  officer,  and  rather  a 
burden  to  pay  storage  upon.     General 
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Wood  never  heard  of  the  testimonial 
until  the  day  before  that  on  which  he 
was  notified  to  attend  the  banquet  To 
talk  about  this  being  a  bribe  is  absurd  ; 
bribes  are  not  given  in  that  way,  nor  in 
that  form,  nor  to  such  men. 

The  charges  against  General  Wood 
he  has  promptly  met,  where  alone  they 
could  with  propriety  or  dignity  be  met, 
by  giving  full  information  to  the  War 
Department.  It  is,  we  think,  revealing 
no  secret  to  say  that  the  Military 
Committee  has  his  statement  before  it, 
although  this  statement  is  not  one  of  the 
things  that  have  "leaked "  out  of  the 
Committee  room.  He  has  met  frankly 
and  definitely,  and  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  his  superior  officers,  all  the 
charges  preferred  against  him.  Then  he 
has  gone  about  his  work  as  a  loyal  officer 
should.  He  has  been  sent  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  fill  the  very  difficult  dual  position 
of  military  commander  and  civil  gov- 
ernor in  the  Sulu  Archipelago.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  trying  executive  positions 
in  the  administration  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  he  was  selected  for  this  post 
because  of  his  previous  record.  We 
may  add  that  his  present  record  is  now 
sustaining  the  wisdom  of  the  War  De- 
partment in  choosing  him  for  the  place. 

Such  are  the  facts.  The  only  ques- 
tion the  fair-minded  reader  has  to  con- 
sider is  whether  these  facts  would  justify 
the  President  in  refusing  to  nominite 
General  Wood  to  a  Major-Generalship 
in  the  regular  order  of  seniority.  For 
his  present  nomination  is  not  made  by 
the  special  and  extraordinary  act  of 
President  Roosevelt,  but  is  in  accordance 
with  military  routine  and  the  automatic 
operation  of  promotion  regulations.  If 
General  Wood  is  not  now  promoted,  in 
order  that  any  promotions  may  be  made, 
some  other  officer  will  have  to  be 
"jumped  over  "his  head.  The  Presi- 
dent, therefore,  instead  of  showing  favor- 
itism in  army  promotions,  is  actually  re- 
fraining from  doing  the  very  thing  of 
which  his  misinformed  critics  are  now 
accusing  him.  It  is  objected  to  such 
nomination  that  it  will  put  a  compara- 
tively young  man  over  his  seniors  in 
age,  office,  and  experience.  Is  this  a 
sound  objection?  Ought  seniority  in 
age,  office,  and  experience  to  determine 


promotions  to  the  higher  ranks  of  office 
in  the  army? 

In  his  letter  of  November  18  to  the 
Hon.  Redfield  Proctor,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee,  Secretary  Root  puts, 
with  his  accustomed  clearness,  the  prin- 
ciple which,  in  his  judgment,  should 
determine  promotion  in  the  army.  We 
quote  but  two  sentences  from  his  state- 
ment: 

An  army  all  of  whose  general  officers  are 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  re- 
wards, and  thus  havmg  at  its  head  a  con- 
stantly shifting  body  of  general  officers,  none 
of  whom  has  more  than  a  very  few  years  to 
serve,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  whom  are 
just  closing  their  careers  and  resting  upon 
their  laurels,  cannot  possibly  reach  the  high- 
est standard  of  efficiency.  To  have  a  live 
army,  which  keeps  abreast  of  the  times,  in 
a  constant  state  of  preparation  and  ready  to 
meet  emergencies  with  the  greatest  activity 
and  force,  we  must  have  a  reasonable  pro- 
portion of  its  general  officers  selected  frc  m 
the  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  careers  to 
make,  with  ambition,  energy,  initiative,  and 
whose  service  will  be  long  enough  to  main- 
tain continuity  of  policy  and  sustained  effort 
in  working  out  ideas  which  require  time  for 
their  accomplishment. 

Promotion  should  not  be  merely  a 
reward  for  service  rendered  ;  it  should 
rather  be  an  opportunity  to  render  future 
service.  It  should  therefore  be  given, 
in  the  higher  ranks,  to  ability.  And 
neither  age  nor  experience  are  guaran- 
tees of  ability.  Napoleon  at  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age  won  his  first  Italian 
campaign  against  the  Austrian  Alvinczy, 
who  had  received  his  command  because 
of  his  age  and  experience.  Italy  three 
years  later  was  lost  to  France  because 
Napoleon  was  in  Fgypt  and  the  French 
army  was  commanded  by  Schdrer, 
whose  only  qualification  for  commanding 
was  age  and  experience.  Hannibal 
crossed  the  Alps  at  twenty-nine  ;  Crom- 
well was  made  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Puritan  forces  at  fifty-one ;  Napoleon  was 
summoned  to  command  in  order  to  save 
France  at  thirty ;  Washington  took  com- 
mand of  the  Colonial  forces  at  forty- 
three  ;  Grant  was  made  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral at  forty-two.  In  all  these  cases 
other  and  older  men  were  passed  by; 
age  and  experience  were  subordinated 
to  ability.  Whether  General  Wood  has 
the  ability  which  entitles  him  to  com- 
mand is  a  question  which  the  country 
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»t  necessarily  leave  to  the  Com- 
der-in-chief  of  the  Army,  that  is,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Secretary  of  War.  Questions  of  promo- 
tion cannot  be  determined  by  universal 
suffrage.  The  President  may  make  mis- 
takes, but  popular  clamor  is  sure  to  make 
them.  If  universal  suffrage  determined 
military  positions,  Grant  would  have 
been  removed  from  command  in  the 
midst  of  the  Vicksburg  campaign. 

Upon  this  statement  of  facts — and  we 
believe  that  our  readers  may  absolutely 
rely  upon  its  accuracy — and  upon  this 
principle — which  we  believe  history 
abundantly  justifies — ^The  Outlook  founds 
its  belief  that  the  charges  against  Gen- 
eral Wood  are  without  a  shadow  of  justi- 
fication, and  that  his  promotion  to  be  a 
Major-General  should  be  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  and  will  be  approved  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 


Letters  to  a  Minister 

The  Sermon 
The  sermon  differs  from  a  lecture  in 
this :  the  lecture  has  for  its  object  the 
impartation  of  instruction  or  informa- 
tion ;  the  sermon  has  for  its  object  the 
impartation  of  life.  A  minister  goes 
into  the  pulpit  on  a  Sunday  morning 
and  takes  for  his  text,  "Comfort  ye, 
comfort  ye,  my  people,  saith  your  God," 
and  then  he  proceeds  to  take  twenty-five 
minutes  to  explain  to  the  congregation 
the  difference  between  the  first  Isaiah 
and  the  second  Isaiah,  and  to  explain 
why  he  thinks  this  was  written  by  a  sec- 
ond Isaiah,  or  by  a  Great  Unknown; 
he  gives  the  philological  argument,  and 
the  historical  argument,  and  the  theo- 
logical argument,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
arguments  that  he  has  been  getting  at 
the  theological  seminary,  and  at  the  end 
he  says,  "  You  ought  to  be  comforted." 
The  poor  mother  who  has  been  working 
all  day  and  all  week,  with  troublesome  chil- 
dren, with  a  sick  husband,  with  much  to 
do  and  little  to  do  it  with,  is  there — and 
she  is  not  comforted;  and  she  would  not 
come  again  the  next  Sunday  if  she  did 
not  have  a  New  England  conscience. 
Another  minister  reads  the  same  text; 
then  he  pictures  the  time  of  the  Baby- 


lonian captivity;  the  condition  of  Israel 
under  punishment  for  their  sins;  the 
crushing  burdens  which  rested  upon 
them,  and  the  remorse  which  tortured 
them ;  he  shows  that  the  captivity  was 
the  result  of  their  own  fault,  that  God 
had  visited  it  upon  them  as  a  punish- 
ment ;  and  he  says,  notwithstanding  these 
facts,  though  the  burdens  were  as  great 
as  they  were,  though  the  sin  was  as 
great  as  it  was,  though  the  remorse  of 
their  own  conscience  added  poignancy 
to  their  grief,  still  the  message  of  the 
gospel  was,  "  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye, 
my  people,  saith  your  God."  And  the 
woman  goes  home  saying,  "  If  God  can 
save  such  people  as  that,  I  think  it  is 
worth  while  for  me  to  live  a  litUe  longer 
and  do  what  I  can  in  the  world." 

Christ  has  given  us  our  commission 
in  two  familiar  passages.  The  first  is 
that  in  Matthew  xxviii.  18-20:  "And 
Jesus  came  and  spake  unto  them,  say- 
ing. All  power  is  given  unto  me  in 
heaven  and  on  earth.  Go  ye  therefore, 
and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them 
to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have 
commanded  you :  and,  lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world." 

This  is  what  we  have  to  do — ^to  bring 
men  into  the  condition  of  loyalty  to  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  his  Son ;  and  then, 
when  we  have  brought  them  into  that 
condition  of  loyalty  to  God  through 
Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  to  open  up  to  them 
the  instructions  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
teach  them  what  those  instructions  mean 
in  all  their  application  to  the  varied  cir- 
cumstances of  this  present  life. 

The  second  is  in  John  xx.  21-23  : 
"Then  said  Jesus  to  them  again,  Peace 
be  unto  you :  as  my  Father  hath  sent 
me,  even  so  send  I  you.  And  when  he 
had  said  this,  he  breathed  on  them,  and 
saith  unto  them.  Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost :  whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they 
are  remitted  unto  them ;  and  whose  so- 
ever sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained." 

This  is  our  mission.  It  is  to  take  the 
spirit  that  God  laid  on  Christ,  and  to 
carry  that  spirit  to  our  congregations. 
It  is  to  go  to  them  and  remit  their  sins, 
lift  off   the  burden  of  their  transgres- 
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sions,  impart  to  them  newness  of  life,  set 
their  feet  free  from  the  net  in  which 
they  have  entangled  themselves,  wipe 
away  the  tears  from  their  eyes,  tell  them 
their  Lazarus  has  risen  from  the  dead. 
It  is  to  live  our  life  in  our  little  parish 
as  Christ  lived  his  life  in  his. 

And  Paul  has  defined  our  mission  for 
us :  "  And  he  gave  some,  apostles ; 
and  some,  prophets ;  and  some,  evan- 
gelists ;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers  ; 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of 
the  body  of  Christ:  till  we  all  come 
in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a 
perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ." 

The  world  is  like  one  of  those  great 
glaciers,  split  by  great  crevasses  in  a 
hundred  places.  What  shall  unite  it  ? 
What  shall  bring  the  warring  sects 
together  into  one  Church  of  Christ? 
What  shall  bring  rich  and  poor  together 
in  one  brotherhood  of  man  ?  What  shall 
bring  Indian  and  Negro  and  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Hungarian  and  Italian  and  Swede 
and  Irishman  into  one  great  fellowship  ? 
What  ? — a  unity  of  fiith  in  the  Son  of 
God.  I  remember  a  figure  ;  years  ago 
I  heard  it  from  Professor  Mitchell. 
The  planets  have  left  the  sun  and  have 
wandered  off  one  after  another  into 
space;  they  are  going  into  darkness, 
and  into  winter,  and  into  death.  How 
shall  these  wandering  planets  be  brought 
into  harmony  ?  How  shall  they  be  made 
again  to  swing  around  the  circle  in  their 


respective  orbits?  How  ishall  they  Ife, 
made  to  work  together  for  a  common* 
end  ?  How  shall  they  be  made  again  to 
sing  the  song  which  they  sang  in  their 
first  birth?  Bring  them  back  to  the 
central  sun.  Then  there  will  be  the 
harmony  between  the  planets,  then  there 
will  be  the  light  and  life  of  summer  in 
them. 

"  Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done 
in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven."  It  is 
not  our  function,  primarily,  to  prepare 
men  for  death ;  it  is  primarily  our  func- 
tion to  bring  men  back  to  God  in  order 
that  we  may  bring  them  to  one  another ; 
to  teach  them  how  to  live  loyally  to  God 
and  so  loyally  to  themselves  and  to  their 
fellow-men  ;  it  is  to  bring  about  the 
brotherhood  of  man  on  the  earth  by 
bringing  about  the  recognition  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God  in  heaven.  This  is 
our  function.  And  all  institutionalism 
in  the  church,  and  all  dealing  with  cur- 
rent questions  in  the  press,  and  all 
instruction  in  political  duties,  and  all 
artistic  quality  in  our  sermons,  and  all 
teaching  of  theology  and  Biblical  criti- 
cism, and  all  our  social  fellowship  and 
friendship,  are  to  be  subservient  to  that 
one  thing — the  baptizing  of  men  into 
the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  teaching  of  men 
what  it  is  that  Christ  asks  them  to  do, 
the  remitting  of  their  sins,  the  develop- 
ing in  them  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  until 
we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith 
unto  a  perfect  manhood  in  Christ  Jesus. 

L.  A. 


January 

By  Sara  Andrew  Shafer 

The  cold  sky  bends  in  a  solemn  bow 
Over  a  world  of  stainless  snow. 
In  chill  brown  lines  the  hedges  creep 
Past  sheltered  farms  to  forests  deep. 
The  steel-blue  ice,  windswept  and  clear, 
Covers  the  breast  of  the  lonely  mere. 
In  cedar  thickets  the  blue  jays  scold, 
While  snowbirds  whirl  through  the  bitter  cold ; 
And  tiny,  timid,  hasty  print 
On  white  drift  gives  of  hares  a  hint. 
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HERBERT   SPENCER 


THE   DRAWING-ROOM   IN    REGENT'S   PARK 


Herbert  Spencer:   A   Personal   Sketch 


By  George  lies 


Author  of  "  Flame,  Electricity,  and  the  Camera,"  etc.,  etc. 


A  PHOTOGRAPH  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  lakt^n  about  1850,  when 
he  wrote  *'  Social  Statics,"  has 
a  somewhat  aggressive  look,  with  a 
slight  touch  of  insolence  about  the  lips 
which  afterward  wholly  disappeared. 
The  nose  is  straigiit,  ^vithout  the  aqui- 
line curve  so  well  defined  at  a  later  pe- 
riod<  From  his  father,  a  schoolmaster, 
and  a  Nonconformist  of  pronounced 
type,  came  his  strong  individuality  of 
character,  his  passion  for  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression.  From  him 
also  he  derived  the  mold  and  structure 
of  bis  face,  much  accentuated  in  his 
own  features.  He  used  sadly  to  declare 
that  his  father  had  given  himself  up  to 
details,  and  let  more  important  matters 


go  by  the  board.  This  faculty  for  de* 
tails  was  in  full  measure  transmitted  to 
the  son,  whose  career  his  father  followed 
with  tender  interest  When,  in  1865,  it 
seemed  likely  that  the  serial  publication 
of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  would  have 
to  be  suspended,  as  subscriptions  had 
seriously  fallen  off,  he  said :  "  If  Her- 
bert has  to  give  up,  it  will  break  his 
heart."  Herbert  Spencer  inherited  from 
his  mother  the  long  upper  lip  which 
gave  honesty  and  a  certain  homeliness 
to  his  expression.  His  affection  for  her 
was  the  deepest  feeling  of  his  life ;  for 
her  comfort,  as  an  invalid,  he  devised  a 
bed  which  at  a  touch  she  could  move  in 
any  direction. 

In  1850  there  flourished   in  London 
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the  Whitrington  Club,  founded  by  Doug- 
las Jerrold.  Of  its  membership  fifty- 
three  years  ago  there  is  but  one  survivor. 
He  tells  me  that  Spencer  often  dined 
with  him  at  this  club ;  he  then  looked 
like  a  young  country  gentleman  of  the 
sporting  farmer  class.  When  he  took 
part  in  a  discussion,  he  spoke  in  an 
earnest,  confident  way,  as  one  who  had 
thought  on  the  subject  and  come  to 
clear  convictions.  Even  then  he  had 
misgivings  about  his  health,  hearty  as 
he  seemed.  The  same  friend  and  Spen- 
cer were  on  the  staflE  of  the  "  Leader," 
a  weekly  journal  founded  by  Thornton 
Hunt,  son  of  Leigh  Hunt.  On  Friday 
nights,  at  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  eve  of 
publication,  tea  was  served  at  the  office. 
George  Eliot,  who  then  lived  at  Chap- 
man's, the  bookseller's,  in  the  Strand 
near  by,  was  sometimes  present,  charm- 
ing everybody  with  her  witty  talk  and 
buoyant  manners.  Spencer,  like  herself, 
came  at  times  to  read  final  proofs.  From 
the  very  first  she  was  greatly  impressed 
by  his  intellectual  power.  She  must 
have  taken  a  note  of  their  first  meeting, 
for  in  the  late  seventies  she  gave  him  a 
handsome  copy  of  her  poems,  inscribed 
with  the  date  as  the  thirtieth  anniversary 
of  their  friendship.  It  was  Spencer  who 
presented  her  to  George  Henry  Lewes, 
whom  she  married  ;  and  it  was  Spencer 
who  prevailed  upon  her  to  take  up  the 
writing  of  fiction,  as  a  more  telling  me- 
dium for  her  ideas  than  essays  such  as 
she  wrote  for  the  "  Westminster." 

When  the  philosopher  visited  America 
in  1882,  he  was  in  his  sixty-third  year. 
His  fair,  ruddy  complexion  gave  little 
token  of  delicate  health,  or  of  the  sleep- 
lessness which  had  afflicted  him  since 
1855,  when  he  completed  the  "Principles 
of  Psychology."  In  frame  he  was  rather 
tall  and  spare.  To  casual  acquaintances 
his  manners  were  cold  and  formal,  to 
his  friends  he  was  cordial,  and  on  occa- 
sion he  could  be  downright  jovial,  telling 
and  listening  to  humorous  stories  with 
unbounded  glee.  From  his  habit  of 
dictating  to  an  amanuensis  he  had  come 
to  talking  "like  a  book;"  most  of  his 
sentences  might  well  have  been  printed 
just  as  they  fell  from  his  lips.  Once  in 
my  hearing  a  friend  who  had  not  seen 
him  for  years  congratulated  him  on  his 


good  health,  as  evidenced  by  his  risy 
cheeks.  "  Do  not,"  said  he,  "  cotffuse 
complete  with  incomplete  relatioci.'  Be- 
cause some  healthy  people  are  ruddy, 
all  ruddy  people  are  considered  healthy ; 
whereas  a  red  complexion  may  denote  a 
flabby  vascular  system."  A  fair  speci- 
men, this,  of  how  he  might  at  any  moment 
drop  into  generalization.  When  he  was 
in  the  critical  mood,  the  schoolmaster  in 
his  blood  came  out  plainly,  his  long, 
bony  hand  raised  in  objurgation  seemed 
ready  to  wield  a  ferule,  whereat  I  ever 
rejoiced  that  I  had  learned  my  rule-of- 
three  under  other  auspices. 

He  was  a  very  " set"  man.  At  Mon- 
treal I  told  him  that  the  view  from  the 
summit  of  Mount  Royal  commands  su- 
perb stretches  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Ottawa  valleys.  But  the  view  from  half- 
way up  the  acclivity  contented  Mr. 
Spencer.  He  had  found  views  thus  re- 
stricted more  pleasing  than  wider  vistas, 
and  not  one  step  further  would  he  budge, 
although  twice  invited.  Not  far  away  a 
costly  mansion  was  being  finished  for  a 
multi-millionaire,  whose  fortune  had  been 
won  with  little  scruple.  When  it  was 
suggested  that  his  carriage  should  pass 
this  mansion,  he  was  indignant  "  It  is 
largely,"  he  said,  "  the  admiring  the  os- 
tentation of  such  men  that  makes  them 
possible.  Baron  Grant,  the  fraudulent 
speculator,  sent  me  an  invitation  for  the 
inaugural  of  Leicester  Square,  his  gift 
to  London.  Before  a  party  of  friends  I 
tore  the  card  in  pieces.  Such  men  as 
Grant  try  to  compensate  for  robbing 
Peter  by  giving  Paul  what  they  do  not 
owe  him." 

Mr.  Spencer's  conscience  was  once 
characterized  by  a  fellow-native  of 
Derby  as  "  tyrannical  " — an  epithet 
which  tells  something  about  the  critic 
as  >^^ll  as  the  philosopher.  Whatever 
he  believed  to  be  right,  that  he  did,  were 
the  matter  small  or  great.  One  morn- 
ing in  a  London  omnibus  he  happened 
to  observe  when  the  passenger  next  him 
paid  his  fare.  This  payment  the  con- 
ductor forgot,  insisting  on  a  second  two- 
pence. The  passenger  resisted,  was 
arrested,  and,  in  seeing  justice  done, 
Mr.  Spencer  without  a  murmur  gave  up 
most  of  a  day.  During  the  early  years 
of  his  career  as  an  author  his  books  met 


\\\\h  but  scant  sale;  his  income  was 
kss  than  five  hundred  dollars  a  year» 
but,  frugal  as  he  was,  thissuflficed.  Much 
as  he  wished  to  make  his  thought  known 
in  the  world,  no  pressure  could  ever 
prevail  upon  him  to  bring  himself  and 
bis  works  into  notice  by  indecorous  and 

views,  in  England,  of  his  early  books  to 
be  incompetent,  so  that  none  of  the 
succeeding  volumes  were  sent  to  the 
English  press.  It  was,  however,  on  the 
lines  of  a  stirring  canvass  that  he  became 
known  and  influential  in  America.  His 
untiring  disciple,  Dr.  Edward  L.  You- 
mans,  of  New  York,  devoted  his  life  to 
making  friends  for  the  "  Synthetic  Phi- 
losophy." As  a  writer  and  lecturer  he 
created  a  thousand  opportunities  for 
preaching  Spencer's  gospel  of  evolu- 
tion. "The  Study  of  Sociology  "—a 
work  of  particular  lucidity  and  verve — 
was  suggested  by  Youmans  as  a 
volume  in  the  International  Scientific 
Series  which  he  planned  and  edited. 
Spencer's  friendship  for  Youmans  was 
much  the  strongest  of  his  life.  And 
yet  two  men  more  contrasted  it  would 
be  hard  to  find :  Spencer,  by  nature 
cool,  cautious,  and  wary  to  the  verge  of 
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distrust;  Youmans,  buoyant,  sanguine, 
enthusiastic,  and  withal  clinging  to  his 
mission  like  a  bulldog.  Youmans  died 
in  January,  1887  ;  his  closing  days  were 
cheered  by  a  succession  of  most  affec- 
tionate letters  from  Spencer.  That 
Spencer  himself  survived  until  his 
eighty-fourth  year  is  to  be  credited  to 
his  conviction  that  in  most  cases  it  is 
wrong  to  be  ill.  In  early  life  he  had 
broken  the  laws  of  health ;  when  once 
he  became  aware  of  his  folly,  he  laid 
down  rules  to  which  he  rigidly  adhered. 
His  hours  of  toil,  of  exercise  and  rec- 
reation, were  defined ;  his  regimen  was 
simple  and  abstemious.  In  his  later 
years,  residing  in  a  commodious  house 
at  Brighton,  his  interviews  with  intimate 
friends  were  few  and  short.  Often  his 
guests  dined  at  his  table  in  his  absence. 
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as  more  than  a  few  minutes'  conversa- 
tion weaned  him.  In  fine  weather  he 
drove  out,  sometimes  in  company  with 
his  old  friend  George  Jacob  Holyoake, 
the  venerable  historian  of  co-operation, 
who  had  rendered  him  a  helping  hand 
in  early  davs  of  struggle  and  hardship. 
22' 
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Twenty-four  years  ago  I  had  a  glance 
at  his  workshop  in  Leinster  Place  in  the 
West  End  of  London.  Here  were  the 
bulky  portfolios  in  which  w-ere  amassed 
for  ready  reference  many  thousand  ex- 
tracts from  books,  rep)orts,  periodicals, 
and  pamphlets.     Much  of  this  material 
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went  into  his  "  Descriptive  Sociology  ;" 
the  whole  store  was  undergoing  constant 
enlargement  as  a  source  of  his  later 
books  and  articles.  No  author  better 
understood  how  to  direct  assistants  so 
as  to  spare  himself  for  the  sole  labor 
of  co-ordination,  of  digesting  uncounted 
facts  into  a  few  underlying  principles. 
In  some  of  his  books  the  chapters  have 
much  independence  one  of  another.  In 
collating  the  manuscript  for  the  "  Data 
of  Ethics  "  a  chapter  went  astray  and  was 
not  missed.  It  duly  appears  in  the 
definitive  edition  of  the  Synthetic  Phi- 
losophy. In  dictating  a  paragraph,  so 
thorough  was  his  grasp  of  fact  and  argu- 
ment that  he  seemed  with  his  mind's 
eye  to  be  reading  what  was  already 
written.  And  yet  his  verbal  memory 
was  poor  ;  he  could  never  quote  cor- 
rectly more  than  a  line  or  two  of  verse. 
Of  books  apart  from  those  directly 
needed  in  his  work  he  read  scarcely 
any.  A  friend  who  lived  with  him  ten 
years  knew  him  in  all  that  time  to  buy 
but   one    boot      He   greatly   admired 


Shakespeare,  of  course,  and  believed 
himself  to  be  of  the  poet's  kindred  in 
blood.  Among  minor  poets  he  gave  a 
high  place  to  Alexander  Smith,  who  is 
now  all  but  forgotten. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  often  charged  with 
never  having  cultivated  any  branch  of 
positive  science.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  as 

young  man  he  worked  so  assiduously 
with  a  microscope  as  to  injure  his  eyes. 
He  was  deft  and  dexterous  in  many 
ways ;  he  made  all  his  own  flies  when  he 
went  a-fishing,  he  designed  a  capital 
velocimeter  for  engines,  and  he  suggested 
composite  photography  long  before  Mr. 
Francis  Galton  produced  his  remarkable 
composite  pictures.  Mechanical  skill 
and  ingenuity  were  native  with  him,  and 
as  an  engineer  he  would  have  excelled; 
but  as  a  young  man  he  conceived  a 
feat  of  constructive  interpretation  which 
dwarfed  to  littleness  any  scheme  of  the 
engineer.  He  became  possessed  by  the 
idea  of  universal  evolution,  and  with  a 
single  heart  and  unswerving  purpose 
gave  his  life  to  its  exposition  and  proof. 


Hands  of  Toil 

By  Arthur  Peirce  Vaughn 


In  the  shop  of  Nazareth 
Pungent  cedar  haunts  the  breath. 
*Tis  a  low  Eastern  room, 
Windowless,  touched  with  gloom. 
Workman's  bench  and  simple  tools 
Line  the  walls.     Chests  and  stools. 
Yoke  of  ox,  and  shaft  of  plow. 
Finished  by  the  Carpenter, 
Lie  about  the  pavement  now. 

In  the  room  the  Craftsman  stands, 
Stands  and  reaches  out  His  hands. 

Let  the  shadows  veil  His  face 
If  you  must,  and  dimly  trace 
His  workman's  tunic,  girt  with  bands 
At  His  waist.     But  His  Hands — 
Let  the  light  play  on  them  ; 
Marks  of  toil  lay  on  them. 
Paint  with  passion  and  with  care 
Every  old  scar  showing  there 
Where  a  tool  slipped  and  hurt ; 


Show  each  callous  ;  be  alert 
For  each  deep  line  of  toil. 

Show  the  soil 
Of  the  pitch  ;  and  the  strength 
Grip  of  helve  gives  at  length. 

When  night  comes,  and  I  turn 

From  my  shop  where  I  earn 

Daily  bread,  let  me  see 

Those  hard  hands ;  know  that  He 

Shared  my  lot,  every  bit : 

Was  a  man,  every  whit 

Could  I  fear  such  a  hand 

Stretched  toward  me  ?     Misunderstand 

Or  mistrust  ?     Doubt  that  He 

Meets  me  full  in  sympathy  ? 

"  Carpenter  I  hard  like  Thine 

Is  this  hand — this  of  mine  : 

I  reach  out,  gripping  Thee, 

Son  of  Man,  close  to  me, 

Close  and  fast,  fearlessly." 


THiiODOKK    KOOSEVELT 
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Chapter  V.— The   "Fair    Play  Department" 

But  he  had  contributed  something  to 
that  campaign  that  had  life  in  it.  Long 
years  after  it  bore  fruit ;  but  at  that 
time  I  suppose  people  shrugged  their 
shoulders  at  it,  and  ran  on  to  their 
haven  of  refuge.  It  was  just  two  para- 
graphs in  his  letter  of  acceptance  to  the 
Committee  of  One  Hundred,  the  briefest 
of  that  kind  of  documents  I  ever  saw. 

"  The  worst  evils  that  affect  our  local 
government,"  he  wrote  to  R.  Fulton 
Cutting  and  his  colleagues  (even  the 
names  sound  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  not 
nearly  twenty  years  ago),  "  arise  from 
and  are  the  inevitable  results  of  the 
mixing  up  of  city  affairs  with  the  party 
politics  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  State. 
The  lines  upon  which  National  parties 
divide  have  no  necessary  connection 
with  the  business  of  the  city  .  .  .  such 
connection  opens  the  way  to  countless 
schemes  of  public  plunder  and  civic 
corruption.  I  very  earnestly  deprecate 
all  attempts  to  introduce  any  class  or 
caste  feeling  into  the  mayoralty  contest. 
Laborers  and  capitalists  alike  are  inter- 
ested in  having  an  honest  and  economi- 
cal city  government,  and  if  elected  I 
shall  certainly  strive  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  good  citizens,  paying 
heed  to  nothing  whatever  but  the  general 
well-being." 

He  was  not  elected,  as  I  said.  We 
were  not  yet  grown  to  that.  Non-parti- 
sanship in  municipal  politics  was  a 
poet's  dream,  nice  but  so  unsubstantial. 
It  came  true  all  the  same  in  time,  and  it 
will  stay  true  when  we  have  dozed  off  a 
few  times  more  and  been  roused  up  with 
the  Tammany  nightmare  astride  of  us. 
Maybe  then  my  other  dream  will  come 
true,  too.     It    is  my  own,  and  I  have 

2S 


THE  citizens  had  picked  Roose- 
velt because  they  needed  a 
young  man  with  fighting  grit,  a 
man  with  a  name  to  trust,  a  Republican 
who  was  not  afraid — of  the  machine  for 
one  thing.  The  machine  took  him  be- 
cause there  was  nothing  else  left  for  it 
to  do,  and  it  did  that.  The  thing  has 
happened  since :  evidence  that  there  is 
life  in  our  theory  and  practice  of  gov- 
ernment. When  such  things  cease  to 
happen,  popular  government  will  not  be 
much  more  than  a  name.  The  machine 
is  useful — indeed,  it  is  indispensable — as 
a  thing  to  be  run  for  a  purpose.  When 
the  purpose  becomes  merely  the  running 
of  the  machine,  however  perfect  that, 
the  soul  is  gone  out  of  it  And  without 
a  soul  a  man  or  a  party  is  dead. 

Something  had  occurred  in  New  York 
fit  almost  to  wake  the  dead.  Henry 
George  had  been  nominated  for  Mayor, 
and  the  world  that  owned  houses  and 
lands  and  stocks  was  in  a  panic.  The 
town  was  going  to  be  sacked,  at  the 
very  least.  And,  in  wild  dread  of  the 
disaster  that  was  coming,  men  forsook 
party,  principles,  everything,  and  threw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  Tammany, 
as  babies  run  in  fear  of  the  bogy  man 
and  hide  their  heads  in  their  mother's 
lap.  Nice  mother,  Tammany — even 
with  Abram  S,  Hewitt  as  its  candidate. 
He  lived  to  subscribe  to  that  statement 
I  have  sometimes  wondered  what  the 
town  thought  of  itself  when  it  came  to, 
and  considered  Henry  George  as  he 
really  was.  I  know  what  Roosevelt 
thought  of  it  He  laughed,  rather  con- 
temptuously, married,  and  went  abroad, 
glad  of  his  holiday. 

'  Copyright,  1903,  by  the  Outlook  Company. 
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never  told  even  him  of  it ;  but  I  have 
seen  stranger  things  happen.  It  is 
this,  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  shall  sit 
in  the  City  Hall  in  New  York  as  Mayor 
of  his  own  city,  after  he  has  done  his 
work  in  Washington.  That  would  be  an 
object-lesson  worth  while,  one  we  need 
and  that  would  show  all  the  world  what 
democracy  meant  I  shall  never  be 
satisfied  till  I  see  it.  That  year  I  would 
write  the  last  chapter  of  my  "  battle  with 
the  slum,"  and  in  truth  it  would  be  over. 
For  that  which  really  makes  the  slum  is 
not  the  foul  tenement,  not  the  pestilent 
alley,  not  the  want  and  ignorance  they 
stand  for;  but  the  other,  the  killing 
ignorance  that  sits  in  ease  and  plenty 
and  knows  not  that  it  is  the  brother 
who  suffers,  and  that,  in  one  way  or 
other,  he  must  suffer  with  him  unless  he 
will  suffer  for  him.  Of  that  there  must 
be  an  end.  Roosevelt  in  the  City  Hall 
could  mean  only  that 

Witness  his  plea  in  the  letter  I  quoted  : 
"  Laborers  and  capitalists  alike  are  inter- 
ested." Of  course  they  are,  or  our 
country  goes  to  the  dogs.  In  that  day 
we  shall  see  it,  all  of  us.  He  saw  it 
always.  When  I  hear  any  one  say  that 
Roosevelt  is  doing  this,  or  saying  that, 
for  effect,  I  know  I  have  to  do  with  a 
man  who  does  not  read  or  reason  ;  or 
he  would  have  made  out  how  straight 
has  been  his  course  from  the  beginning. 
What  he  said  then  to  the  electors  of 
New  York,  he  did  as  President  when 
he  appointed  the  Coal  Strike  Commis- 
sion, when  he  blocked  the  way  of  illegal 
trust  combinations,  and  when'  he  killed 
the  power  of  "  pull "  in  the  Police  De- 
partment and  kept  the  peace  of  the 
city.  He  said  it  again  the  other  day  in 
his  labor  day  speech  at  Syracuse. 

"  They  will  say,  most  likely,  that  it  is 
made  up  of  platitudes,"  he  told  me 
when  he  had  finished  it,  referring  to  his 
newspaper  critics;  **and  so  I  suppose 
it  is.  Only  they  need  to  be  said  just 
here  and  now." 

They  did  need  to.  The  Ten  Com- 
mandments  are  platitudes,  I  expect ; 
certainly  they  have  been  repeated  often 
enough.  And  yet  even  the  critics  will 
hardly  claim  that  we  have  had  enough  of 
them.  I  noticed,  by  the  way,  that  they 
were  dumb  for  once.   Perhaps  it  occurred 


to  them  that  it  took  a  kind  of  courage 
to  insist,  as  he  did,  on  the  elementary 
virtues  in  the  dealings  of  man  with  man 
as  the  basis  of  all  human  fellowship, 
against  which  their  shafts  fell  power- 
less. If  so,  it  did  more  credit  to  their 
discernment  than  I  expected  ever  to 
have  to  accord  them. 

Two  years  of  travel  and  writing,  of 
working  at  the  desk  and,  in  between,  on 
the  ranch,  where  the  cowboys  hailed  him 
joyously;  of  hunting  and  play  which 
most  people  would  have  called  hard 
work ;  years  during  which  his  "  Winning 
of  the  West "  took  shape  and  grew  into  his 
great  work.  Then,  in  the  third,  Washing- 
ton and  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

I  suppose  there  is  scarcely  one  who 
knows  anything  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
who  has  not  got  the  fact  of  his  being 
once  a  Civil  Service  Commissioner  fixed 
in  his  mind.  That  was  where  the  coun- 
try got  its  eye  upon  him  ;  and  that,  like- 
wise, was  where  some  good  people  grew 
the  notion  that  he  was  a  scrapper  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time,  with  but  little 
regard  for  whom  he  tackled,  so  long  as 
he  had  him.  There  was  some  truth  in 
that ;  we  shall  see  how  much.  But  as  to 
Civil  Service  Reform,  I  have  sometimes 
wondered  how  many  there  were  who 
knew  as  little  what  it  really  meant  as  I 
did  until  not  so  very  long  ago.  How 
many  went  about  with  a  more  or  less 
vague  notion  that  it  was  some  kind  of  a 
club  to  knock  out  spoils  politics  with, 
good  for  the  purpose  and  necessary,  but 
in  the  last  analysis  an  alien  kind  of 
growth,  of  aristocratic  tendency,  to  set 
men  apart  in  classes.  Instead  of  exactly 
the  reverse,  right  down  on  the  hard  pan 
of  the  real  and  only  democracy  :  every 
man  on  his  merits  ;  what  he  is,  not  what 
he  has ;  what  he  can  do,  not  what  his 
pull  can  do  for  him.  And  do  you  know 
what  first  shocked  me  into  finding  out 
the  truth  ?  I  have  to  own  it,  if  it  does 
make  me  blush  for  myself.  It  was  when 
I  saw  a  report  Roosevelt  had  made  on 
political  blackmail  in  the  New  York  Cus- 
tom-House.  That  was  what  he  called 
it ;  and  it  was  meaner  than  the  meanest, 
he  added,  because  it  hit  hardest  the 
employees  who  didn't  stand  politically 
with  the  party  in  power  and  were  afraid 
to   say  so   lest   they  lose  their   places. 
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Three  per  cent,  of  his  salary,  to  a  clerk 
just  able  to  get  along,  might  mean  "  the 
difference  between  having  and  not  hav- 
ing a  winter  overcoat  for  himself,  a  warm 
dress  for  his  wife,  or  a  Christmas  tree 
for  his  children — a  piece  of  cruel  injus- 
tice and  iniquity."  It  was  the  Christ- 
mas tree  that  settled  it  with  me.  The 
rest  was  bad,  but  I  couldn't  allow  that. 
Not  with  my  Danish  pedigree  of  blessed 


expected ;  fighting  the  spoilsman,  yes  1 
dragging  the  sting  from  his  kind  of  poli- 
tics ;  hitting  him  blow  after  blow,  and  with 
the  whole  pack  of  politicians,  I  came 
near  saying  good  and  bad  together,  in 
front  hitting  back  for  very  life.  That 
was  there,  all  of  it  But  this  other  was 
there  too :  the  man  who  was  deter- 
mined that  the  fellow  with  no  pull 
should  have  an  even  chance  with  his 
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Christmas  trees  reaching  way  back  into 
the  day  of  frocks  and  rag  dolls,  and  my 
own  children's  tree  to  remind  me  of  it — 
never  I 

So  I  overcame  my  repugnance  to 
schedules  and  tables  and  examinations, 
and  got  behind  it  all  to  an  understand- 
ing of  what  it  really  meant.  And  there 
I  found  the  true  view  of  this  champion 
of  civil  service  reform  as  I  mieht  have 


rival  who  came  backed ;  that  the  farm- 
er's lad  and  the  mechanic's  son  who 
had  no  one  to  speak  for  them  should 
have  the  same  show  in  competing  for 
the  public  service  as  the  son  of  wealth 
and  social  prestige.  That  was  really 
what  civil  service  reform  meant  to 
Roosevelt.  The  other  was  good,  but 
this  was  the  kernel  of  it,  and  the  kernel 
was  sound.     It  was,  as  he  said  in  his 
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first  Presidential  message,  "  as  demo- 
cratic and  American  as  the  common- 
school  system  itself." 

A  "first-class  trouble  job  "  they  called 
it  with  reason,  and  the  wise,  or  those 
who  thought  they  were  wise,  laughed  in 
their  sleeves  when  Roosevelt  tackled  it. 
For  at  last  they  had  him  where  he  would 
be  killed  off  sure,  this  bumptious  young 
man  who  had  got  in  the  way  of  the 
established  order  in  everything.  And 
they  wished  him  luck.  President  Harri- 
son was  in  the  White  House,  well  dis- 
posed, but  not  exactly  a  sympathetic 
court  of  appeals  for  a  pleader  like  Roose- 
velt. In  fact,  he  would  have  removed 
him  within  a  year  or  two  of  his  appoint- 
ment for  daring  to  lay  down  the  law  to 
a  Cabinet  officer,  had  it  been  expedient 
It  was  not  expedient ;  by  that  time 
Theodore  Roosevelt  had  made  his  own 
court  of  appeals — -the  country  and  public 
opinion. 

Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  Roose- 
velt was  never  President  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  though  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  think  that  where  he  sat  was 
the  head  of  the  table.  Until  he  came 
the  Board  had  been  in  hard  luck.  Un- 
popular everywhere,  it  had  tried  the 
ostrich  game  of  hiding  its  head,  hoping 
so  to  escape  observation  and  the  onset 
of  its  enemies.  Things  took  a  sudden 
turn  with  Roosevelt  in  the  Board.  He 
was  there  to  do  a  work  he  thoroughly 
believed  in,  that  was  one  thing.  In  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  he  had  forced 
through  a  civil  service  law  that  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  he  was  here  set  to 
enforce;  hence  he  knew.  And  when  a 
man  knows  a  thing  and  believes  in  it, 
and  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do  anyway, 
truly  "  thrice  armed  is  he."  The  ene- 
mies of  the  cause  found  it  out  quickly. 
For  every  time  they  struck,  the  Commis- 
sion hit  back  twice.  Nor  was  the  new 
Commissioner  very  particular  where  he 
hit,  so  long  as  the  blow  told.  "  The 
spectacle,"  wrote  Edward  Cary  in  review- 
ing his  work  when  it  was  done,  "  of  a 
man  holding  a  minor  and  rather  nonde- 
script office,  politically  unimportant,  tak- 
ing a  Cabinet  officer  by  the  neck  and 
exposing  him  to  the  amused  contempt 
of  all  honest  Americans,  was  what  the 
late  Horace  Greeley  would  have  called 


*  mighty  interesting.'  It  was  also  very 
instructive." 

It  was  that  The  whole  country  took  an 
interest  in  the  show.  Politics  woke  right 
up  and  got  the  ear  of  the  White  House. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  respectfully  but  firmly 
refused  to  back  down.  He  was  doing 
his  sworn  duty  in  enforcing  the  law. 
That  was  what  he  was  there  for.  He 
urged  his  reform  measures  once,  twice, 
three  times,  then  went  to  the  people, 
telling  them  all  about  it  The  measures 
went  through.  Surveying  the  clamoring 
crowd  that  railed  at  him  and  his  work, 
he  flung  this  challenge  to  them  in  an 
address  in  the  Madison  Street  Theater 
in  Chicago  in  March,  1890,  the  year 
after  he  was  appointed  : 

"  Every  ward  heeler  who  now  ekes 
out  a  miserable  existence  at  the  expense 
of  office-holders  and  candidates  is  op- 
posed to  our  policy,  and  we  are  proud 
to  acknowledge  it.  Every  politician 
who  sees  nothing  but  reward  of  office  in 
the  success  of  a  party  or  a  principle  is 
opposed  to  us,  and  we  are  not  sorry  for 
it  .  .  .  We  propose  to  keep  a  man  in 
office  as  long  as  he  serves  the  public 
faithfully  and  courteously.  .  .  .  We  pro- 
pose that  no  incumbent  shall  be  dismissed 
from  the  service  unless  he  proves  untrust- 
worthy or  incompetent,  and  that  no  one 
not  specially  qualified  for  the  duties  of 
the  position  shall  be  appointed.  These 
two  statements  we  consider  eminently 
practical  and  American  in  principle." 

Again,  a  year  later,  when  the  well-worn 
lies  that  still  pass  current  in  certain 
newspapers  had  got  into  the  Senate,  this 
was  his  answer : 

"  One  of  the  chief  false  accusations 
which  are  thrown  at  the  Commission  is 
that  we  test  applicants  by  puzzling  ques- 
tions. There  is  a  certain  order  of  intel- 
lect— sometimes  an  order  of  Senatorial 
intellect — which  thinks  it  funny  to  state 
that  a  first-class  young  man,  thoroughly 
qualified  in  every  respect,  has  been 
rejected  for  the  position  of  letter-carrier 
because  he  was  unable  to  tell  the  distance 
from  Hongkong  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Yangtsekiang,  or  answer  questions  of 
similar  nature. 

"  I  now  go  through  a  rather  dreary, 
monotonous  illustration  of  how  this  idea 
becomes  current.  A  Senator,  for  instance. 
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COMMISSIONER  OF  NEW   YORK 


makes  statements  of  that  character.  I 
then  write  to  him,  and  ask  him  his  foun- 
dation for  such  an  assertion.  Presum- 
ably, he  never  receives  my  letter,  for  he 
never  answers  it.  I  write  him  again, 
with  no  better  results.  I  then  publish 
a  contradiction  in  the  newspapers.  Then 
some  enterprising  correspondent  inter- 
views him,  and  he  states  the  question  is 
true,  but  it  is  below  his  dignity  to  reply 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  either  does  know  or  ought  to  know 


that  no  such  question   has   ever   been 
asked." 

I  wonder  now,  docs  any  one  of  the 
editors  who  loudly  wail  over  the  "  weak 
surrender  "  of  the  President  these  days, 
to  malign  forces  of  their  imagination, 
really  believe  that  of  the  man  who  single- 
handed  bade  defiance  to  the  whole  ex- 
ecutive force  of  the  Government,  when 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  right  was  his 
only  weapon ;  or  is  it  just  buncombe 
like  the  Senator's  dignity  ? 
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And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he 
had  to  do  with  a  different  element, 
honest  but  not  yet  persuaded,  note  the 
change  from  blow  to  argument  I  quote 
from  a  speech  he  made  to  a  club  of 
business  men  in  the  thick  of  the  fight : 

"We  hear  much  of  the  question 
whether  the  Government  should  take 
control  of  the  telegraph  lines  and  rail- 
ways of  the  country.  Before  that  ques- 
tion can  be  so  much  as  discussed,  it 
ought  to  be  definitely  settled  that,  if  the 
Government  takes  control  of  either  tele- 
graph line  or  railway,  it  must  do, it  to 
manage  it  purely  as  a  business  under- 
taking, and  must  manage  it  with  a  serv- 
ice wholly  unconnected  with  politics.  I 
should  like  to  call  the  special  attention 
of  the  gentlemen  in  bodies  interested  in 
increasing  the  sphere  of  State  action — 
interested  in  giving  the  State  control 
more  and  more  over  railways,  over  tele- 
graph lines,  and  over  other  things  of 
the  sort — to  the  fact  that  the  condition 
precedent  upon  success  is  to  establish 
an  absolutely  non-partisan  governmental 
system.  When  that  point  is  once  set- 
tled, we  can  discuss  the  advisability  of 
doing  what  these  gentlemen  wish,  but 
not  before." 

Single-handed,  I  said.  At  least  we 
heard  from  him  only  in  those  days.  I 
have  always  supposed  that  the  politicians 
had  bullied  his  older  colleagues  into  dis- 
couragement from  which  they  couldn't 
recover.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong.  But 
afterward  there  came  to  join  him  on  the 
commission  a  Kentuckian,  an  old  Con- 
federate veteran,  a  Democrat,  and  withal 
as  fine  a  fellow  as  ever  drew  breath — 
John  R.  Procter — and  the  two  struck 
hands  in  a  friendship  that  is  for  life. 

"  Every  day,"  said  Mr.  Procter  as  we 
lay  on  the  grass  up  in  the  Berkshires 


make  our  work  worth  while,  with  him 
there.  When  he  went  away,  I  had  heart 
in  it  no  longer." 

The  thing  that  turned  up  at  regular 
intervals  was  an  investigation  by  Con- 
gress. Sometimes  it  was  charges  of  one 
kind  or  another  ;  sometimes  the  weapon 
was  ridicule  ;  always  at  the  bottom  the 
purpose  was  the  same :  to  get  rid  of  this 
iApudent  thing  that  was  interposing 
itself  between  the  legislator  and  the 
patronage  that  had  been  to  him  the 
sinews  of  war  till  then,  costly  sinews  as 
he  often  enough  had  found  out,  but  still 
the  only  ones  he  knew  how  to  use. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  met  every  attack  with  his 
unvarying  policy  of  candor;  blow  for 
blow  where  that  was  needed;  at  other 
times  with  tact  so  finished,  a  shrewdness 
of  diplomacy  at  which  the  enemy  stared 
in  helpless  rage.  For  the  country  was 
visibly  falling  in  behind  this  wholesome, 
good-humored  fighter.  I  remember  yet 
with  amusement  the  "  withering  charge," 
as  he  called  it,  which  one  of  the  Wash- 
ington papers  brought  against  him.  It 
published  one  of  his  letters  in  facsimile 
and  asked  scornfully  if  this  man  could 
pass  an  examination  in  penmanship  for 
the  desk  of  a  third-rate  clerk  in  his  own 
office;  yet  he  sat  in  judgment  on  the 
handwriting  of  aspirants.  Now,  I  have 
always  thought  Mr.  Roosevelt's  hand- 
writing fine.  It  isn't  ornate.  Indeed, 
it  might  be  called  very  plain,  extra  plain, 
if  you  like.  But  his  character  is  all  over 
it:  a  child  could  read  it.  There  can 
never  be  any  doubt  as  to  what  he  means, 
and  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  what  you 
want  of  a  man's  writing.  Here  is  a 
line  of  it  now  which  I  quoted  before, 
still  lying  on  my  table.  Squeezed  in 
between  lines  of  typewriting  it  is  not  a 
fair  sample,  but  take  it  as  it  is : 


I  haven't  heard  a  word  >"bout  it  from  l-qt  superior  officers,  mflio  have 
the  complete  say-so.     -^<r-t>-^    -^c^     cr^^..^^^ 


(J  /f<^' 


/^<i>,   OVf\ 


Cordially  yours, 


/^>-*r^^SwE-^ 


last  summer  and  looked  out  over  the 
peaceful  valley,  "  every  day  I  went  to 
the  oflBce  as  to  an  entertainment.  I 
knew  something  was  sure  to  turn  up  to 


However,  Roosevelt  made  no  bones 
about  it.  He  owned  up  that  he  couldn't 
pass  for  a  clerkship,  which  was  well,  he 
said,  for  he  would  have  made  but  a  poor 
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clerk,  while  he  thought  he  could  make  a 
good  Commissioner.  "  And,"  he  added, 
•*  there  it  is.  Under  our  system  of  civil 
service  examinations  I  couldn't  get  in, 
whereas  under  the  old  spoils  system  you 
advocate  I  would  have  had  pull  enough 
to  get  the  appointment  to  the  Clerkship  I 
wasn't  fit  for.     Don't  you  see  ?" 

I  presume  the  editor  saw,  for  nothing 
more  was  said  about  it. 

In  the  hottest  of  the  fighting,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  executed  a  flank  movement 
of  such  consummate  strategic  skill  and 
shrewdness  that  it  fairly  won  him  the 
battle.  He  ordered  examinations  for 
department  positions  at  Washington  to 
be  held  in  the  States,  not  at  the  Capital. 
When  the  successful  candidates  came 
to  take  the  places  they  had  won — 
when  Congressman  Smith  met  a  young 
fellow  from  his  county  whom  he  knew 
in  Washington,  holding  ofl&ce  under  an 
administration  hostile  in  politics  as  he 
knew,  a  great  light  dawned  upon  him. 
He  felt  the  fetters  of  patronage  that  had 
proved  a  heavier  and  heavier  burden  to 
him,  falling  from  his  own  limbs,  and  from 
among  the  Congressmen  who  had  hotly 
opposed  Roosevelt  came  some  of  the 
warmest  advocates  of  the  new  salvation. 
The  policy  of  fairness,  of  perfect  open- 
ness, had  won.  But  it  was  a  fight,  sure 
enough.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  literary  labors 
in  the  cause  alone  were  immense.  Besides 
the  six  annual  reports  of  the  Commission 
during  his  incumbency — the  sixth  to  the 
eleventh,  inclusive — which  were  written 
largely  by  him,  his  essays  and  papers  in 
defense  of  the  reform  covered  a  range 
that  would  give  a  clerk,  I  was  told  at 
the  Congp-essional  Library,  a  good  week's 
work  making  anything  like  a  complete 
list  of  them. 

There  never  yet  was  a  perfect  law, 
and  the  civil  service  law  was  no  excep- 
tion. It  did  not  put  saints  in  office.  It 
gave  men  a  fair  show,  helped  kill  politi- 
cal blackmail,  and  kept  some  scoundrels 
out  Sometimes,  too,  it  kept  the  best 
man  out;  for  no  system  of  examination 
can  be  devised  to  make  sure  he  gets  in. 
Roosevelt  was  never  a  stickler  for  the 
letter  of  anything.  I  know  that  perhaps 
better  than  anybody.  If  I  were  to  tell 
how  many  times  we  have  sat  down 
together  to   devise   a   way   of    getting 


through  the  formal  husk,  even  at  the 
risk  of  bruising  it  some,  to  get  at  the 
kernel,  the  spirit  of  justice  that  is  the 
soul  of  every  law,  however  undeveloped, 
I  might  frighten  some  good  people  need- 
lessly. I  think  likely  it  was  the  recog- 
nition of  this  quality  in  the  man,  the 
entire  absence  of  pedantry  in  his  advo- 
cacy of  the  reform,  that  won  the  people 
over  to  him  as  much  as  anything.  Some 
good  stories  are  told  about  that,  but 
perhaps  one  he  told  himself  of  his  expe- 
rience as  a  regimental  commander  in  the 
Spanish  war  sheds  more  light  on  that 
side  of  him  than  anything  else.  He  had 
a  man  in  his  regiment,  a  child  of  the 
frontier,  in  whom  dwelt  the  soul  of  a 
soldier — in  war,  not  in  peace.  By  no 
process  of  reasoning  or  discipline  could 
he  be  persuaded  to  obey  the  camp  regu- 
lations, while  the  regiment  lay  at  San 
Antonio,  and  at  last  he  was  court-mar- 
tialed, sentenced  to  six  months' imprison- 
ment— a  technical  sentence,  for  there 
was  no  jail  to  put  him  in.  The  prison 
was  another  rough  rider  following  him 
around  with  a  rifle  to  keep  him  in 
bounds.  Then  came  the  call  to  Cuba, 
and  the  Colonel  planned  to  leave  him 
behind  as  useless  baggage.  When  the 
man  heard  of  it,  his  soul  was  stirred  to  its 
depths.  He  came  and  pleaded  as  a 
child  to  be  taken  along.  He  would 
always  be  good ;  never  again  could  he 
show  up  in  Kansas  if  the  regiment  went 
to  the  war  without  him.  At  sight  of 
his  real  agony  Mr.  Roosevelt's  heart 
relented. 

"  All  right,"  he  said.  "  You  deserve  to 
be  shot  as  much  as  anybody.  You  shall 
go."  And  he  went,  flowing  over  with 
gratitude,  to  prove  himself  in  the  field  as 
good  a  man  as  his  prison  of  yore  who 
fought  beside  him. 

Then  came  the  mustering  out.  When 
the  last  man  was  checked  off  and  ac- 
counted for,  the  War  Department  official, 
quartermaster  or  general  or  something, 
fumbled  with  his  papers. 

"  Where  is  the  prisoner  ?"  he  asked. 

**  The  prisoner  ?"  echoed  Colonel 
Roosevelt ;  "  what  prisoner  ?" 

"  Why,  the  man  who  got  six  months 
at  a  court  martial." 

"  Oh,  he  1  He  is  all  right.  I  remitted 
his  sentence." 
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The  official  looked  the  Colonel  over 
curiously. 

"  You  remitted  his  sentence,"  he  said, 
"  Sentenced  by  a  court  martial,  approved 
by  the  commanding  general,  you  re- 
mitted his  sentence.  Well,  youVe  got 
nerve." 

Perhaps  the  Civil  Ser\'ice  Commis- 
sioner's "  nerve  "  had  something  to  do 
with  winning  his  fight  I  like  to  think 
it  had.  With  that  added,  one  could 
almost  feel  like  hugging  Civil  Service 
Reform. 

One  phase  of  this  "  six  years'  war  "  I 
cannot  pass  by,  since  it  may  serve  as  a 
chart  to  some  inquiring  minds  much 
troubled  to  find  out  where  the  President 
will  stand  in  matters  of  recent  notoriety. 
They  may  give  up  their  still-hunt  for 
information  and  assume  with  perfect 
confidence  that  he  will  stand  where  he 
always  has  stood,  on  the  square  platform 
of  fair  dealing  between  man  and  man. 
Here  is  the  letter  that  made  me  think  of 
it.  It  was  written  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Reform  in  the  Civil 
Service  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  in 
the  spring  of  1894,  the  year  before  he 
left  the  Commission  : 

Congressman  Williams,  of  Mississippi, 
attacked  the  Commission  in  substance  be- 
cause under  the  Commission  white  men  and 
men  of  color  are  treated  with  exact  impar- 
tiality. As  to  this,  I  have  to  say  that  so 
long  as  the  present  Commissioners  continue 
their  official  existence  they  will  not  make, 
and,  so  far  as  in  their  power  lies,  will  refuse 
to  allow  others  to  make,  any  discrimination 
whatsoever  for  or  against  any  man  because 
of  his  color,  any  more  than  because  of  his 
politics  or  religion.  We  do  equal  and  exact 
justice  to  all,  and  I  challenge  Mr.  Williams 
or  any  one  else  to  show  a  single  instance 
where  the  Commission  has  failed  to  do  this. 
Mr.  Williams  specified  the  Railway  Mail 
Service  in  Missouri  as  being  one  in  which 
negroes  are  employed.  The  books  of  the 
Railway  Mail  Service  for  the  division  includ- 
ing South  Carolina,  Florida,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, and  Mississippi  were  shown  me  yes- 
terday, and  according  to  these  books  about 
three-fourths  of  the  employees  are  white  and 
one-fourth  colored.  Under  the  last  admin- 
istration it  was  made  a  reproach  to  us  that 
we  did  full  and  entire  justice  to  the  Southern 
Democrats,  and  that  through  our  examina- 
tions many  hundreds  of  them  entered  the 
classified  service,  although  under  a  Republi- 
can administration.  Fxacdy  in  the  same 
way,  it  is  now  made  a  reproach  to  us  that 
unaer  our  examinations  honest  and  capable 
colored  men  are  given  an  even  chance  with 


honest  and  capable  white  men.  I  esteem 
this  reproach  a  nigh  compliment  to  the*  Com- 
mission, for  it  is  an  admission  that  the  Com- 
mission has  rigidly  done  its  duty  as  reouired 
by  law  without  regard  to  politics  or  religion 
and  without  regard  to  color. 

very  respectfully, 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

"  You  cannot  change  him  unless  you 
convince  him,"  said  Mr.  Procter  to  me, 
as  we  got  up  to  go  down  into  the  valley, 
whence  the  gray  evening  shadows  were 
reaching  up  towajd  us.  If  you  think 
you  can  convince  Theodore  Roosevelt 
that  a  square  deal  is  not  the  right  thing, 
you  can  look  for  a  change  in  him  when 
he  has  taken  a  stand  on  a  moral  ques- 
tion ;  else  you  needn't  trouble. 

President  Cleveland  was  in  office  by 
that  time,  and  the  Democratic  party  was 
in.  But  Roosevelt  stayed  as  Civil  Service 
Commissioner,  and  abated  not  one  jot 
of  his  zeal.  I  do  not  know  what  com- 
pact was  made  between  the  two  men, 
but  I  can  guess  from  what  I  knew  of 
them  both.  An  incident  of  the  White 
House  shows  what  kind  of  regard  grew 
up  between  them  as  they  came  to  know 
each  other.  It  was  the  day  President 
McKinley  was  buried.  President  Roose- 
velt had  come  in  alone.  Among  the 
mourners  he  saw  Mr.  Cleveland.  Now, 
the  etiquette  of  the  White  House,  which 
is  in  its  way  as  rigid  as  that  of  any 
court  in  Europe,  requires  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  be  sought  out ;  he  is  not  to 
go  to  any  one.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt 
waved  it  all  aside  with  one  impulsive 
gesture  as  he  went  straight  to  Mr.  Cleve- 
land and  took  his  hand.  An  official 
who  stood  next  to  them,  and  who  told 
me,  heard  him  say : 

"  It  will  always  be  a  source  of  pride 
and  pleasure  to  me  to  have  served  under 
President  Cleveland."  Mr.  Cleveland 
shook  hands,  mute  with  emotion. 

I  learned  afterward  that  among  all 
the  countless  messages  of  sympathy  and 
cheer  that  came  to  him  in  those  hard 
days,  the  one  of  them  all  he  prized  high- 
est and  that  touched  him  most  deeply 
was  from  Grover  Cleveland. 

The  Six  Years*  War  was  nearly  over 
when  the  summons  came  to  him  to  take 
the  helm  in  the  Police  Department  in 
New  York  City,  the  then  storm-center 
in  the  fight  for  civic  regeneration.     He 
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and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Procter,  had  their 
first  and  only  falling  out  over  his  choice 
to  go  into  the  new  fight  They  quar- 
reled over  it  until  Roosevelt  put  his 
arm  over  the  other's  shoulder  and  said : 
"  Old  friend  I  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
that  it  is  right  for  me  to  go." 

Mr.  Procter  shook  him  off  almost 
roughly,  and  got  up  from  the  table. 
"  All  right,"  he  said,  "  go  I  You  always 
would  have  your  way,  and  I  suppose 
you  are  right,  blank  it  and  blank  blank 
ill"  and  the  grizzled  old  veteran  went 
out  and  wept  like  a  child. 

The  outcome  of  it  all  ?  Figures  con- 
vey no  idea  of  it  To  say  that  he  found 
14,000  government  officers  under  the 
civil  service  rules,  and  left  40,000,  does 
not  tell  the  story ;  not  even  in  its  own 
poor  way,  for  there  are  125,000  now,  and 
when  the  ransomed  number  200,000  it 
will  still  be  Roosevelt's  work.  President 
Cleveland  put  it  more  nearly  right  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  r^;retfully  accept- 
ing his  resignation. 

"You  are  certainly  to  be  congratu- 
lated," he  wrote,  "  upon  the  extent  and 
permanency  of  Civil  Service  Reform 
methods  which  you  have  so  substantially 
aided  in  bringing  about.  The  struggle 
for  its  firm  establishment  and  recogni- 
tion is  past.  Its  faithful  application 
and  reasonable  expansion  remain,  sub- 
jects of  deep  interest  to  all  who  really 
desire  the  best  attainable  public  serv- 
ice." 

That  was  what  the  country  got  out  of 
it  The  fight  was  won — wait,  let  me 
put  that  a  little  less  strongly :  the  way 
to  the  victory  is  cleared.  Just  now,  as 
I  was  writing  that  sentence,  a  man,  an 
old  friend,  a  teacher  in  Israel,  came  into 
my  office,  and  to  him  I  read  what  I  had 
just  written.  "  That's  right,"  he  said  ; 
"  I  carae  in  to  ask  you  if  you  wouldn't 
help  a  young  man  who  wants  to  get  into 
the  public  employment.  He  is  a  fine 
fellow,  has  got  all  the  qualifications. 
All  he  needs  is  influence  to  get  him  a 


place.  Without  influence  you  cannot 
do  anything." 

The  fight  will  be  over  the  day  the 
American  people  get  that  notion  out  of 
their  heads,  not  before.  They  can  drop 
it  now,  for  it  is  all  that  really  is  left. 
Roosevelt  won  them  the  right  to  do  that. 
He  won  his  father's  fight  that  he  had 
made  his  own.  I  know  how  much  that 
meant  to  him. 

The  country  got  more  out  of  it :  it 
got  a  man  to  whom  great  tasks  and 
great  opportunities  were  to  come  with 
the  years,  trained  in  the  school  of  all 
schools  to  perfect  skill  in  dealing  with 
men,  in  making  out  their  motives  and 
their  worth  as  fighting  units.  The  devi- 
ous paths  of  diplomacy  have  no  such 
training-school  for  leadership  as  he 
found  in  Washington  fighting  for  a  great 
principle,  touching  elbows  every  day 
with  men  from  all  over  the  country,  with 
the  leaders  in  thought  and  action,  in 
politics,  in  every  phase  of  public  life. 
He  went  there,  a  fearless  battler  for  the 
right,  and  came  away  with  alt  his  ideals 
bright  and  unsullied.  It  was  in  the 
Civil  Service  Commission's  office  the 
cunning  was  fashioned  which,  without 
giving  offense,  put  the  Kishenev  petition 
into  the  hands  of  the  Czar  and  his  Min- 
isters before  they  had  time  to  say  they 
would  not  receive  it,  and  gave  notice 
to  the  Muscovite  world  that  there  was  a 
moral  sense  across  the  sea  to  be  reckoned 
with  ;  of  which  fact  it  took  due  notice. 

Still  more  did  the  country  get  out  of 
that  six  years'  war:  from  end  to  end  of 
the  land  the  men  with  ideals,  young  and 
old,  the  men  and  women  who  would  help 
their  fellows,  help  their  cities,  took  heart 
from  his  example  and  his  victory.  Per- 
haps that  was  the  greatest  gain,  the  one 
that  went  farthest  It  endures  to  this 
day.  Wherever  he  fights,  men  fall  in 
behind  and  fight  on  with  new  hope ;  they 
know  they  can  win  if  they  keep  it  up. 
That  was  worth  all  the  labor  and  the 
sweat  of  the  battle. 


[to  be  continued] 
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ONE  of  the  most  charming  bits  of 
England,  and  one  of  the  most 
characteristic,  delights  the  eye 
of  the  American  coming  up  from  his 
long  voyage  as  soon  as  he  passes  Cowes 
and  Norris  Castle  comes  into  view. 
That  stretch  of  green  sward  to  the  edge 
of  the  Solent ;  the  great  tower,  the  long, 
low  front  of  the  castle ;  the  g^ay  masonry 
masked  by  ivy,  mediaeval,  feudal,  but 
perfectly  preserved  and  harmonious  with 
the  modem  landscape — how  significantly 
English  it  is  1  The  change  in  politi- 
cal and  social  conditions  has  been  as 
radical  in  fact  if  not  in  form  as  in 
any  country  in  Europe,  but  there  has 
been  no  violent  break  with  the  past,  no 
abrupt  closing  of  one  chapter  and  be- 
ginning of  another  in  the  history  of  the 
people  as  a  whole.  Old  England  sur- 
vives in  the  England  of  to-day  by  virtue 
of  the  long  process  of  evolution.  The 
extraordinary  beauty  of  the  country  lies 
largely  in  the  depth  of  its  verdure  ;  the 
century-old  accumulation  of  its  ivy,  its 
mosses,  its  heather ;  the  thousand-year 
spreading  of  its  trees.  In  like  manner 
much  of  the  strength,  dignity,  and  in- 
terest of  English  social  life  are  due 
to  the  long,  uninterrupted  ripening  of 
ordered  and  gradual  growth. 

In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
feels  everywhere  the  wreck  of  the  great 
storm,  the  rending  of  the  social  fabric, 
the  destruction  of  the  old  order.  The 
visitor  is  shown  through  the  English 
castle  or  welcomed  Ihere  as  a  guest,  and 
finds,  against  a  feudal  background,  the 
comfort  and  charm  of  a  modern  home. 
In  France,  with  few  exceptions,  he  finds 
castles  which  have  become  museums  or 
historic  monuments  half  wrecked  by  the 
great  convulsion  of  1793. 

He  is  aware  also  of  other  differences 
between  the  French  and  English  castles 
which  are  significant  of  radical  differ- 
ences of  national  temperament  and  char- 
acter. The  English  castle  is  massive, 
frowning,  apparently  impregnable.  Wind- 
sor, Warwick,   Conway,    dominate    the 


landscape  with  an  air  of  imperious 
strength.  The  German  castles  were,  as 
a  rule,  less  imposing  in  size  and  ruder 
in  structure  ;  the  Italian  castles,  whether 
in  the  heart  of  turbulent  cities  or  perched 
on  the  steep  hillsides,  are  ominous  of 
environing  perils,  and  hint  at  sudden 
and  sorely  needed  refuge.  The  French 
castles,  on  the  other  hand,  show  in 
structure  and  ornament  the  genius  for 
social  life,  the  passion  for  human  inter- 
course, the  instinctive  command  of  that 
delicate  and  beautiful  art  of  living 
together  which  involves  urbanity,  grace, 
ease  of  manner,  elegance  of  dress, 
splendor  of  framing,  and  the  resources 
of  talk.  Some  of  the  castles,  like  the 
Chateau  de  Luynes,  which  crowns  a 
low  hill  on  the  bank  of  the  Loire,  seem 
little  more  than  a  group  of  massive 
round  towers ;  but  the  majority  of  the 
old  chiteaux  wear  an  open  and  gracious 
air ;  and  even  those  which  are  primarily 
strongholds  have  a  lightness  of  coloring 
which  softens  the  harsh  feudalism  of 
their  earlier  forms.  The  English  castles 
have  been  made  friendly  and  communi- 
cative by  continuous  adaptation  and 
use;  the  French  chateaux  wore  some- 
thing of  this  kindlier  air  at  the  begin- 
ning. 

This  was  not  true  of  the  terrible 
battlements  behind  which  Louis  XI. 
intrenched  himself  at  Plessis-les-Tours, 
if  the  description  in  "  Quentin  Dur- 
ward "  is  to  be  trusted ;  but  of  that 
ominous  and  forbidding  pile  nothing 
remains  which  gives  either  pleasure  or 
pain  to  the  visitor;  nothing  except  a 
very  commonplace  modern  structure  of 
small  size  and  no  dignity  on  ancient 
foundations,  and  a  bit  of  carelessly  kept 
garden.  It  was  not  entirely  true  of 
Loches,  of  which  enough  survives  to 
give  an  adequate  impression  of  its  great 
size  and  of  Louis's  resources  in  the  way 
of  punishing  his  enemies  and  crushing 
individual  initiative  in  France. 

At  Loches,  if  one  puts  a  little  history 
behind  the  great  towers  and  subterranean 
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dungeons,  the  destruction  of  feudal 
France  is  explained.  In  building  up  the 
power  of  the  monarchy  the  crafty,  subtle, 
resourceful  Louis,  master  of  the  arts 
of  intrigue  and  dissimulation,  largely 
destroyed  the  old  nobility.  What  he 
left  Richelieu  tore  down,  and  what  Rich- 
elieu overlooked  the  Revolution  razed 
to  the  ground.  Feudal  England  survives ; 
toned,  harmonized,  softened,  absorbed 
into  the  modern  landscape.  Feudal 
France  survives  in  a  few  ruins,  or  in  an 
occasional  castle  restored  after  the  man- 
ner of  Pierrefonds. 

The  French  chateaux  express  the  social 
genius,  the  art  impulse,  of  the  Renais- 
sance. The  royal  chateaux  are  full  of 
the  ghosts  of  elegant  women  and  courtly 
men  who  stood  in  the  way  of  ambitious 
ministers,  or  crossed  the  wills  of  imperi- 
ous mistresses,  or  fell  out  of  the  grace 
of  frivolous  and  fickle  kings.  Tragedy 
haunts  the  rooms  of  Blois  and  Amboise, 
and  walks  with  muffled  step  beside  the 
visitor  as  he  goes  through  the  old  audi- 
ence-chambers, the  living-rooms,  the  ora- 
tories, the  closets,  and  the  corridors; 
the  stain  of  blood  is  everywhere ;  for  the 
annals  of  the  French  kings  from  the  time 
of  Louis  the  Eleventh  to  that  of  Louis 
the  Fifteenth  are  a  long  story  of  intrigue 
and  crime.  But  the  day  of  armor,  of 
great  nobles  intrenched  in  massive  keeps 
and  proudly  holding  their  own  place  and 
power,  was  largely  over  before  these 
beautiful  castles  were  built. 

The  beginnings  of  the  modem  age, 
the  birth  of  society  in  the  modem  sense, 
the  influence  of  women,  the  arts  and 
resources  of  human  intercourse,  have 
left  their  record  in  the  gardens,  the  g^eat 
windows, the  long  galleries  and  spacious 
rooms,  the  delicate  and  beautiful  archi- 
tecture of  the  stately  houses  which  look 
down  upon  the  Loire.  The  landscape, 
is  in  genial  harmony  with  these  begin- 
nings of  a  kindlier  and  more  humane 
life.  There  are  chiteaux  in  Normandy, 
in  Brittany,  in  Burgundy,  in  other  old 
provinces ;  but  Touraine,  the  heart  of 
old  as  it  is  the  garden  of  new  France,  is 
pre-eminently  the  ch&teau  country.  It 
is  a  smiling  land ;  open  to  the  sun  ;  with 
ample  plains  and  low  hills ;  green,  fertile, 
soft  in  hue  ;  the  landscape  composed  in 
a  large,  simple  style,  abundantly  lighted 


under  a  sky  more  cheerful  than  that  of 
Brittany,  less  intense  than  that  of  Lan- 
guedoc. 

Half  the  charm  of  Touraine  flows  with 
and  from  the  Loire — a  large,  slow, 
meditative  stream,  shallow  for  long 
stretches  and  then  full,  tranquil,  carry- 
ing life  into  the  heart  of  the  landscape 
and  giving  back  in  softened  radiance  the 
light  of  the  sky.  The  breadth  of  the 
horizons,  the  gradual,  rich  undulations 
of  fertile  meadows  and  green  fields,  the 
low-lying  hills,  the  broad  arch  of  the 
sky — all  these  elements  combine  to  give 
Touraine  the  charm  of  peace  and  fruit- 
fulness.  As  one  looks  across  to  the 
towers  of  Tours  from  the  battlements  of 
Amboise,  where  the  Huguenots  were 
hung  in  a  long,  shuddering  line  for  the 
delectation  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  a 
sense  of  restfulness  and  rich  reward  for 
the  labors  of  the  field  seems  to  rise  from 
the  very  soil,  and  one  feels  that  it  must 
be  a  pleasant  country  to  live  in. 

And  a  very  pleasant  city  is  Tours,  its 
ancient  capital.  Coming  out  of  the  court 
of  one  of  the  most  charming  hotels  in 
the  world — a  hotel  with  the  most  preten- 
tious of  names  and  the  most  delightful 
air  of  good  manners  and  genial  hospi- 
tality— the  visitor  finds  himself  on  a 
shaded  street,  through  the  center  of 
which  run  three  or  four  rows  of  trees 
with  park-like  effect,  and  almost  directly 
opposite  the  new  Hotel  de  Ville ;  one  of 
the  many  public  buildings  in  modern 
France  which  make  one  realize  with 
what  deep  feeling  the  French  interpret 
the  dignity  and  significance  of  public 
life  in  architecture,  with  what  insight  and 
skill  they  deal  with  large  spaces  and 
great  structures  with  reference  not  only 
to  their  uses  but  to  their  surroundings. 
The  little  provincial  city  is  a  model  of 
cleanness  and  order ;  open  to  the  sun 
and  yet  escaping  the  glare  which  makes 
many  French  towns  almost  unbearable 
in  summer.  The  narrow  streets  are  often 
shaded ;  the  little  squares  and  parks  are 
delicious  bits  of  greenness  ;  mysterious 
gates  and  doors  open  into  gardens  which 
wave  their  invitations  to  silence  and  seclu- 
sion over  old  walls ;  there  is  a  massive 
quay,  also  sheltered  by  much  foliage,  and 
there  are  bridges  which  are  a  joy  to  the 
eye.     No  lover  of  French  literature  fails 
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to  look  at  the  house  in  the  Rue  Royale, 
now  the  Rue  Nationale,  in  which  the 
rich,  complex,  laborious  genius  of  Balzac 
first  saw  the  light,  or  to  spend  a  pleas- 
ant half-hour  behind  the  cathedral  trying 
to  decide  which  of  the  old  houses  that 
abut  on  the  little  place  was  the  home 
of  Mademoiselle  Gamard,  the  ominous 
and  fateful  central  figure  in  "  I^  Cur^ 
de  Tours." 

But  one  thinks  of  Tours  chiefly  as  the 
strategic  point  from  which  the  chateaux 
may  be  most  comfortably  and  success- 
fully assailed.  These  old  structures  are 
grouped  at  convenient  distances,  trav- 
ersed by  inconvenient  trains.  As  a 
rule,  the  trains  start  too  early  and  return 
too  late,  or  they  start  so  late  and  return 
so  early  that  the  traveler  must  choose 
between  an  excess  of  time  or  irreverent 
and  undue  haste.  In  any  event,  the 
trains  may  be  counted  upon  to  loiter 
through  the  rich  country  and  to  arrive 
behind  time  with  a  regularity  worthy  of 
a  better  cause.  But  these  are  small 
matters  and  important  chiefly  as  they 
furnish  material  for  humorous  comment; 
one  of  the  happiest  things  about  rural 
Europe  for  Americans  is  that  the  curse 
of  haste  is  not  on  it.  And  if  one  must 
choose  between  too  generous  or  too 
meager  a  margin  of  time,  it  is  wisest  to 
be  prodigal. 

The  Chateau  de  Blois  is  so  profoundly 
interesting,  both  historically  and  archi- 
tecturally, and  so  full  of  various  kinds 
of  beauty,  that  it  ought  to  be  kept  to  the 
very  end  of  the  journey.  It  is  the  climax 
of  the  whole  experience,  and  those  who 
stop  off  on  the  way  down  from  Paris  and 
see  it  first  invert  the  true  otder  of  visita- 
tion. It  is  wise  to  begin  with  Langeais ; 
first,  because  it  is  within  easy  driving  dis- 
tance from  Tours,  and,  second,  because 
it  is  a  link  between  the  older  and  the  later 
chateaux,  between  the  feudal  castle  and 
the  stately  Renaissance  mansion.  No 
castle  has  a  more  severe  exterior  nor  a 
more  massive  front  The  great  gray 
tower  rises  across  the  moat  like  a  men- 
ace to  the  little  town,  and  when  the  vis- 
itor crosses  the  drawbridge  he  feels  as  if 
be  were  passing  into  some  ancient  keep. 
Instantly,  however,  he  emerges  into  a 
sunny  court  upon  which  a  hundred  win- 
dows  look   down,   and   behind    him    a 


charming  garden  overlooks  the  many- 
gabled  houses  and  high-peaked  ancient 
roofs.  The  battlements  which  face  the 
little  town  with  frowning  front  mask  the 
elegance  of  the  Renaissance,  with  its 
lovely  terraces,  its  formal  gardens,  its 
free  and  buoyant  social  life.  There  are 
very  old  rooms  in  Langeais  ;  small,  bare, 
somber,  with  the  diminutive  windows 
which  pierced  the  walls  of  the  old  castles 
without  diminishing  their  strength ;  but 
there  are  also  spacious  halls  and  great 
chambers  furnished  in  the  medieval 
fashion,  with  hanging  tapestries,  cano- 
pied beds,  hooded  chairs,  carven  chests. 
The  air  of  a  vanished  social  habit  per- 
vades the  old  chateau  in  which  Anne  of 
Brittany  was  married  to  Charles  VIII. 
the  year  before  Columbus  caught  the 
glow  of  light  on  the  New  World.  The 
road  upon  which  one  returns  to  Tours 
runs  for  a  long  distance  on  the  dike 
which  protects  the  countryside  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  Loire  when  the 
spring  floods  go  roaring  by,  and  is  as 
charming  a  drive  as  one  finds  in  Tou- 
raine. The  round  towers  of  the  Chiteau 
de  Luynes  are  softened  by  the  late  after- 
noon light,  and  the  ruined  castle  of  Cinq- 
Mars  vividly  recalls  the  brilliant  young 
favorite  of  Louis  XIII.,  whose  tragic 
story  was  typical  of  that  age  of  weak 
kings,  intriguing  women,  and  ambitious 
and  merciless  ministers.  ' 

The  charm  of  these  old  houses  is  felt 
most  deeply  at  Chenonceaux  and  Azay- 
le-Rideau.  To  the  first  belong  the  asso- 
ciations of  royalty  and  the  more  striking 
picturesqueness  of  aspect ;  to  the  second 
the  fresher  sense  of  refined  domesticity, 
felt  not  only  within  the  castle  but  in  the 
exquisite  park  which  surrounds  it.  The 
approach  to  Chenonceaux  through  the 
long  avenue  of  sycamores  prepares  one 
for  the  first  glimpse  of  its  delicate  facade, 
full  of  the  grace  of  a  time  which  knew 
how  to  touch  the  hardest  stone  with 
lightness  and  to  make  architecture  speak 
the  language  of  sentiment.  The  high 
roof,  with  its  hooded  windows  elabo- 
rately carved,  is  in  the  key  of  the  fa- 
9ade,  and  the  front  conveys  an  impres- 
sion of  hospitality  high-bred,  gracious, 
and  open-hearted.  The  moat  is  flanked 
by  gardens,  and  the  drawbridge  is  a  device 
rather  than  a  necessity  of  the  structure, 
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which  is  related  not  to  the  waste  of  war 
but  to  the  most  elegant  arts  of  peace. 

Two  features  give  this  stately  chiteau 
a  character  all  its  own.  It  was  origi- 
nally built  on  the  foundations  of  an  old 
mill,  and  rests  on  piles  of  solid  masonry. 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  a  true  child  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  in  her  tastes  as  in 
her  vices,  extended  these  foundations 
across  the  Cher,  and  carried  the  chiteau 
boldly  across  the  river ;  and  on  these 
foundations  built  two  galleries.  The 
lower  is  a  long  corridor,  from  the  win- 
dows of  which  one  looks  down  into  the 
river  flowing  under  the  chateau;  the 
upper  room  is  an  elegant  gallery,  defaced 
by  much  bad  modern  decoration  and 
many  unimportant  pictures.  The  whole 
structure  has  a  festive  air,  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  social  life  which  was  always 
en  fite — urbane,  polished,  elegant,  im- 
parting to  trifles  the  dignity  of  a  har- 
moniously consistent  life  of  pleasure. 
It  is  easy  to  recall  the  vanished  splen- 
dor of  that  gay,  intriguing,  elaborately 
dressed  period  in  these  beautiful  rooms  ; 
to  look  out  of  the  windows  and  catch 
glimpses  of  courtiers  and  ladies-in-wait- 
ing walking  through  the  formal  gardens. 
Here,  as  in  the  most  frowning  royal 
chateau,  elegance  masked  the  ever-recur- 
ring tragedy  of  a  society  which  drew 
its  breath  only  in  the  favor  of  kings. 
From  this  exquisite  retreat  Catherine  de' 
Medici  drove  Diana  of  Poitiers  after  the 
death  of  Henry  II.  Here,  at  a  later 
and  happier  time,  French  society  was 
seen  at  its  best  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Here,  wrote  Rous- 
seau in  1747,  "we  amused  ourselves 
greatly;  ...  we  made  a  great  deal  of  mu- 
sic, and  acted  comedies."  Here  George 
Sand  visited  her  grandfather,  Dupin  de 
Francueil,  long  after  the  chiteau  had 
passed  out  of  royal  hands.  At  sunset, 
when  the  soft  light  lies  over  the  Tou 
raine  landscape  and  the  shadows  of  the 
beautiful  house  float  on  the  quiet  river 
which  washes  its  foundations  with  gentle 
caressings,  there  are  few  places  so  full 
of  enchantment  as  Chenonceaux. 

The  little  village,  with  its  white 
houses  standing  at  every  angle  on  the 
narrow  streets,  runs  to  the  very  gate  of 
the  Chiteau  of  Azay-le-Rideau,  and 
abruptly  stops;  within  those  gates  the 


France  of  two  hundred  years  ago  lives 
unspoiled,  to  the  eye  at  least,  by  the 
wasting  flood  of  years.  The  approach 
to  the  sculptured  doorway  of  the  chiteau 
strikes  the  note  of  the  place — charming 
seclusion,  refined  domesticity,  the  ele- 
gance of  a  society  untouched  by  com- 
mercialism; often  corrupt  but  rarely 
vulgar.  The  chiteau  lacks  majesty, 
but  it  has  great  dignity,  the  atmosphere 
of  ancient  association.  It  is  encircled, 
like  Chenonceaux,  by  a  moat;  round 
towers  rise  at  either  end  and  throw  their 
shadows  in  the  tideless  waters  of  the 
Indre;  there  is  a  touch  of  the  age  of 
armor  and  tournaments  as  one  makes 
his  approach.  But  this  impression  is 
dissipated  the  moment  one  sets  foot  in 
the  old  hall  or  passes  to  the  front.  Here 
all  is  lightness,  grace,  hospitality.  There 
is  a  narrow  terrace,  a  broad  pond  in 
which  the  chateau  must  often  sleep  on 
summer  afternoons,  and  about  the  whole 
a  park,  well  but  not  too  wisely  cared 
for ;  with  those  occasional  statues  which 
emphasize  the  ripeness  and  quiet  of  old 
French  and  Italian  gardens. 

The  chiteau  is  best  seen  from  the 
more  modern  front,  where  its  many  win- 
dows look  down  into  the  motionless 
waters  of  the  pond  as  in  a  mirror,  and 
the  greenness  of  the  park  environs  it. 
Here  one  feels  its  charm  most  deeply. 
Between  the  massive  towers  and  lonely 
dungeons  of  Loches  and  the  carven 
chimneys  and  delicate  traceries  on  the 
walls  of  Azay-le-Rideau  lies  the  great 
transition  from  feudalism  to  the  Renais- 
sance ;  from  organized  individualism, 
mailed  and  intrenched,  to  that  graceful 
and  free  life  of  men  and  women  in 
society  which  registers  the  highest  civil- 
ization of  the  French  and  was  their  chief 
contribution  to  the  wealth  of  the  race. 
Of  this  chiteau  the  Abb^  Chevalier  wrote 
that  it  was  "  perhaps  the  purest  expres- 
sion of  the  belle  Renaissance  fran^oise.^^ 
Beyond  the  richly  carven  portico  there 
is  a  beautiful  staircase  which  ascends, 
under  a  vaulted  roof  covered  with  deli- 
cate traceries  of  heraldic  design,  with 
many  other  symbols  and  signs  conven- 
tionalized to  give  harmonious  and  rich 
effect  to  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
chiteau.  There  are  some  fine  rooms  to 
be  seen,  and  the  interior,  although  rich 
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neither  in  art  nor  in  furnishings,  does 
not  lack  elegance  or  interest.  But  one 
lingers  longest  in  the  park,  and  invites, 
by  the  open  imagination,  the  return  of 
the  stately  life  which  once  centered  there. 
Of  the  Chiteau  d'Amboise  it  is  not 
easy  to  speak  briefly  or  with  due  re- 
straint. Many  things  combine  to  give 
the  chateau  an  almost  inexhaustible  in- 
terest :  dignity  and  beauty  of  architecture ; 
tragic  or  brilliant  history ;  enchanting 
loveliness  of  situation  ;  a  terrace  where 
the  splendid  day  is  softened  into  the 
most  genial  and  tranquil  summer  warmth ; 
and  a  fullness  and  richness  of  detail 
that  stimulates  the  imagination  at  every 
turn.  The  approach  could  hardly  be 
more  effective  as  a  picture :  the  fine 
bridge,  the  broad  Loire,  the  straggling 
white- walled  houses  of  the  town  stretched 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  the 
great  ledge  of  rock  rising  abruptly  be- 
hind the  town,  crowned  with  the  dark 


battlements  of  the  castle.  Seen  from 
the  town  it  glooms  portentous  against 
the  sky ;  approached  by  the  winding 
road  out  of  the  very  heart  of  the  village 
it  is  gracious,  hospitable,  open  to  the 
sun  and  with  charming  outlooks  on  the 
fertile  countryside.  The  road  passes 
through  a  dark  arched  way,  climbs  to 
the  upper  entrance  near  the  great  round 
tower  with  its  inclined  driveway  of 
stone  up  which  Charles  V.  was  driven 
when  he  visited  the  brilliant  Francis  I., 
and  opens  upon  a  small  but  beautiful 
court  There,  poised  on  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  is  the  exquisite  miniature  chapel  of 
Saint  Herbert,  with  its  sculptured  record 
of  the  hunt  of  that  man  of  prayer — a 
delicate  bit  of  cameo  work  among  the 
churches  of  the  world  ;  so  richly  wrought 
by  the  chisel,  so  tenderly  and  subtly 
carven,  that  one  recalls  and  understands 
the  phrase  by  which  the  Florentines 
described  their  great  sculptors,  "  masters 
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of  live  stone."  The  chateau,  with  its 
long  lines  of  windows,  its  great  towers, 
its  lofty  bastions  and  galleries  which 
overhang  immense  depths,  is  very  im- 
pressive, but  the  visitor  longs  to  be  out- 
of-doors  ;  for  among  the  great  houses 
of  Touraine  none  commands  such  wide 
horizons  or  opens  to  the  eye  such  noble 
sunlit  vistas.  The  terrace,  shaded  by 
rows  of  densely  interwoven  ti/leu/s,  is  a 
place  to  dream  in.  The  Loire  flows 
through  the  heart  of  the  smiling  land- 
scape and  gives  it  a  light  borrowed  from 
the  skies ;  far  off,  delicate  and  clear  of 
outline  against  the  soft,  pale  sky,  rise 
the  towers  of  the  Cathedral  of  Tours. 

The  castle  is  crowded  with  historj'. 
The  great  tower  at  the  northern  end, 
with  an  inclined  plane  of  the  same  con- 
struction as  that  within  the  tower  at  the 
entrance,  is  a  mute  reminder  of  the  days 
when  kings  wore  uncertain  crowns  and 
found  other  than  ornamental  uses  for 
massive  battlements.  Here,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  court  found  safety  and 
diversion  ;  here  Mary  Stuart  spent  part 
of  her  brief  married  life  with  Francis  the 
Second ;  here  she  shrank  from  the  sinister 
entertainment  of  Huguenots  hanging  in 
a  ghastly  row  from  the  great  balustrade 
along  the  face  of  the  north  tower.  To- 
day, in  the  sunlight,  with  the  heart  of 
the  smiling  country  open  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  these  sad  old  stories  seem 
incredible.  The  world  is  less  pictur- 
esque, the  feeling  for  art  less  sensitive 
and  passionate,  than  in  those  older  days ; 
but  how  much  kindness  has  taken  from 
cruelty,  and  how  much  gentler  human 
life  has  become  1 

And  as  one  looks  down  on  the  broad, 
quiet  river,  he  recalls  that  other  and 
greater  chateau  which  rises,  towards 
Paris,  out  of  the  center  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Blois.  Of  all  the  castles,  this  has 
the  deepest  historical  and  architectural 
interest.  Here  the  story  of  the  mon- 
archy is  most  intimately  recorded,  and 
here  the  brilliant  French  Renaissance 
reached  its  culmination.  Looking  up 
from  the  little  park,  one  sees  the  splen 
did  wing  built  by  Francis  L — one  of  the 
few  splendid  figures  in  the  line  of 
ignoble  and  ineffective  kings — rising  out 
of  a  mass  of  foliage,  and  feels  that  he  is 
in  the  presence  of  a  creative  imagination 


dealing  freely  and  with  perfect  skill 
with  great  masses  of  masonry ;  and 
there  comes  to  one  that  sense  of  elation, 
that  deep  joy  of  the  spirit,  which  per- 
fection always  evokes  and  liberates. 
Francis,  Louis  XH.,  and  the  eminently 
uninspired  Gaston  d'Orl^ans  wrought 
together  on  this  great  house,  and  the 
incongruities  are  many;  but  the  total 
effect  is  wonderfully  gracious  and  beau- 
tiful. Within  the  court  the  eye  and  the 
imagination  are  at  once  filled  ^ith  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  fa9ade  on  which, 
under  the  direction  of  Francis,  the  genius 
of  the  French  Renaissance  flowered 
unfettered  by  tradition  or  convention. 
The  rich  and  delicate  sculpture,  the  bal- 
conies wrought  with  such  magical  cun- 
ning, the  pillars  and  columns  so  strong 
and  yet  so  massed  and  grouped  and  sunk 
in  the  noble  plan  that  all  their  strength  , 
is  changed  to  lightness  and  grace,  the 
incomparable  open  stairway  climbing 
like  a  vine  from  the  court  to  the  roof, 
the  upper  windows  chiseled  with  so 
lavish  and  sure  a  hand,  the  heraldic 
salamander  of  the  royal  builder  every- 
where, the  gargoyles,  the  statues:  what 
lightness,  delicacy,  grace  they  gather 
and  diffuse  over  the  surface  of  stubborn 
stone  1  The  interior,  with  its  noble 
rooms  of  state,  its  galleries,  its  splendid 
ceilings  and  fireplaces,  shows  the  uncer- 
tain '  hand  of  the  restorer ;  but  nothing 
can  efface  or  change  the  invisible  record 
written  in  the  rooms  in  which  Guise  was 
struck  down  and  Catherine  de'  Medici 
watched  the  awful  shadows  gather  round 
her  death-bed. 

In  the  great  houses  in  Touraine  one 
seems  to  be  re-reading  two  centuries  of 
French  history,  with  its  intricate  net- 
work of  conspiracy  and  intrigue,  its  royal 
splendor  and  its  courtly  vice.  In  the 
ruins  of  Loches  the  story  reaches  the 
remote  background  of  feudalism,  and 
gathers  volume  and  softness  as  it  passes 
on  to  Blois,  to  Amboise,  to  Chenon- 
ceaux,  and  to  Azay-le-Rideau.  But  the 
impression  which  survives  is  not  of  weak 
and  profligate  kings,  but  of  a  smiling, 
sunny  land,  and  of  the  stately  homes  of 
an  order  of  society  which  has  vanished 
and  left  behind  beautiful  memorials  in 
stone  of  its  dignity,  its  charm,  its  love  of 
art,  and  its  sense  of  joy  in  beauty. 
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THREE  hundred  years  ago  Eng- 
lishmen were  beginning  to  spy 
out  the  land  which  was  to  be 
the  future  home  of  both  Puritans  and 
Cavaliers  in  the  New  World.  In  1603 
Martin  Pring,  in  his  little  craft  of  sixty 
tons,  the  Speedwell,  sailed  into  Plymouth 
Harbor,  the  forerunner  of  the  Pilgrims ; 
and  the  year  before,  Captain  Gosnold 
had  discovered  and  named  Cape  Cod 
Within  a  few  years  this  same  Captain 
Gosnold  was  to  navigate  the  "ship" 
Good-speed,  of  forty  tons  burden,  as 
one  of  the  three  vessels  that  were  to 
establish  the  colony  at  Jamestown,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1607.  Virginia  was  a  pretty 
inclusive  term  in  those  days,  and  a 
setrier  almost  anywhere  from  South 
Carolina  to  the  middle  of  Maine  could 
have  given  himself  the  proud  title  of  **a 
Virginian,  sir."  It  was  the  irrepressible 
John  Smith  who,  in  one  of  those  off 
days  when  he  was  neither  having  hair- 
breadth 'scapes  nor  writing  about  them, 


explored  the  Virginian  coast  from  the 
Penobscot  River  to  Cape  Cod  and  called 
it  "  New  England."  We  are  going  to 
have  these  incidents  recalled  to  us  with 
frequency  an'd  iteration  in  the  next  few 
years,  for  the  era  of  tri-centennial  anni- 
versaries is  upon  us.  Jamestown,  the 
forgotten  and  ruinous,  is  preparing,  or 
having  prepared  for  her,  a  resurrection 
in  the  shape  of  a  commemorative  Expo- 
sition; and  Plymouth  will,  when  her 
turn  comes,  undoubtedly  do  something 
as  big  or  bigger  to  show  her  regard  for 
the  forefathers  and  her  satisfaction  with 
them  for  having  discovered  and  appre- 
ciated her. 

It  is  easy  to  make  parallels  between 
the  first  two  permanent  English  colonies 
in  America.  Both  the  Jamestown  and 
the  Plymouth  expeditions  started  with 
almost  the  same  number  of  prospective 
settlers — about  one  hundred  in  each 
case;  both  intended  to  settle  in  the 
southern    part  of  "  Virginia,"  the    Pil- 
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"BILLINGTOX    SEA,"   NEAR    PLYMOUTH 
This  beautiful  lake  is  now  included  in  Morton  Park,  belonging  to  the  town  of  Plymouth. 


grims  planning  to  found  their  colony  on 
the  Delaware  River  rather  than  in 
"  New  England,"  and  only  weather  and 
Providence  preventing;  both  lost  a  large 
number  of  their  original  company  by 
death  within  the  first  year ;  both  had  a 
"  starving  time  "  for  a  while  ;  and  both 
had  men  of  sterling  quality  for  leaders, 
though  they  had  to  contend  with  dissat- 
isfaction among  their  followers.  But 
points  of  dissimilarity  also  readily  sug- 
gest themselves.  The  Jamestown  colo- 
nists were  more  than  half  of  them  "  gen- 
tlemen," either  infected  with  the  spirit 
of  an  age  of  adventure,  or  seeking  to 
improve  their  fortunes  in  a  land  of  gold, 
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which,  alas  1  when  one  of  their  captains 
returned  to  England  with  a  shipload  of 
it,  proved  to  be  only  common  mother 
earth.  Nevertheless,  they  succeeded  in 
a  few  3'ears  in  turning  that  despised  dirt 
into  gold  through  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco ;  whereas  the  northern  colonists 
landed  on  comparatively  sterile  shores, 
which  from  that  time  to  this  have  yielded 
a  living  only  through  the  application  of 
the  "New  England  virtues"  of  thrift, 
shrewdness,  foresight,  and  hard  work. 
The  Mayflower  company  were  poor  peo- 
ple coming  to  a  poor  land ;  they  were 
rich  only  in  the  sturdy  qualities  which 
caused  them  to  emigrate.     John  Smith 
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had  thought  **  no  motive  other  than 
riches  would  ever  erect  there  a  common- 
wealth or  draw  company  from  their  ease 
and  humours  at  home,  to  stay  in  New 
England."  He  forgot  that  religion  can 
make  martyrs  more  easily  than  can  gold, 
and  he  did  not  happen  to  be  acquainted 
with  one  William  Brewster,  who  in  a 
few  years  was  to  write  of  the  little  colony 
on  that  bleak  coast,  "  It  is  not  with  us 
as  with  men  whom  small  things  discour- 
age, or  small  things  and  contentments 
cause  to  wish  themselves  at  home 
ag^in." 

Both  colonies  had  their  difficulties  and 
setbacks,  their  heroes  and  martyrs,  their 
times  of  trial  and  of  triumph  ;  but  it  is 
probably  not  unfair  to  say  that  the 
southern  colony  had  by  far  the  more 
favorable  environment,  such  as  was 
indeed  sought  by  the  Plymouth  pioneers. 
Yet  it  was  abandoned,  while  Plymouth  has 
had  a  steady  growth  from  the  beginning. 

A  Northerner  who  visits  Plym- 
outh and  finds  it  the   center   of 
flourishing  industries  and  the  home 
of  a  prosperous  and  growing  popu- 
lation, and  then  finds  Jamestown 
a  "  deserted  village "  with  a  total 
population  of  fifteen  inhabitants, 
including   the   caretakers   of   the 
ruins,  might   hastily   ascribe   the 
outcome  solely  to  a  difference  in 
the  characters  of  the  original  set- 
tlers.    But  this  would  not  be  fair. 
Though  the  Jamestown  colonists 
may  have  been  in  part  "gentle 
men,"  and  indisposed  to  manual 
labor,  they  soon   threw  off  their 
coats  and  went  to  work  to  make 
the  wilderness  blossom,  and  with 
such  a  will  that  they  made  James- 
town   for   a   hundred    years   the 
center  of  a  most  thriving  colony. 
The    Southern    man   has    always 
proved  himself   capable  of  great 
outputs  of  energy  when  necessary, 
though  the  climate  perhaps  makes 
him    willing    to    rest   pretty   fre- 
quently.     Jamestown's   abandon- 
ment was  due  to  factitious  circum- 
stances  which   do  not  reflect  on 
the  character  of  her  inhabitants. 
Plymouth's  prosperity  might  have 
suffered    equally    had    she    been 
similarly  situated.     This  may  be 


said  while  admitting,  of  course,  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  character  of  the  two 
groups  of  settlers,  which  had  their  effect 
in  the  history  of  the  colonies. 

One  of  the  things  that  probably  differ- 
entiated the  Puritan  colony  from  that  of 
the  Cavaliers — and  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  I  use  both  terms  somewhat 
loosely  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
distinction — was  in  the  religious  serious- 
ness of  the  former.  The  Pilgrims  had 
suffered  for  their  convictions ;  they  had 
the  willingness  to  make  the  best  of  hard 
conditions  which  misfortune  and  perse- 
cution confer  on  sterling  characters; 
and  though  perhaps,  as  has  been  said, 
they  did  not  come  to  the  New  World  to 
establish  religious  liberty,  they  certainly 
came  to  get  that  liberty  for  themselves 
if  not  for  others.  A  company  of  "  gen- 
tlemen," on  the  other  hand,  is  usually 
characterized  by  conformity  if  not  con- 
ventionality and  indifference  in  religious 
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matters.  So  it  is  in  Plymouth  that  one 
to-day  looks  for  and  sees  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  religious  ferment  of  the 
past,  at  any  rate,  in  the  multiplicity  of 
churches  and  in  the  strong  denomina- 
tional spirit  Besides  the  two  "  only 
original"  Churches  of  the  Pilgrims, 
there  are  those  of  a  dozen  sects,  includ- 
ing, I  was  told,  a  Mormon  mission  1 
There  seems  nothing  specially  Puritani- 
cal, however,  either  in  architecture  with- 
out or  service  within,  about  the  some- 
what garish-looking  and  painfully  new 
structure  which  a  stranger,  after  reading 
rival  inscriptions,  concludes  is  the  really- 
truly  Puritan  church.  There  is  a  popu- 
lar idea  that  the  Puritans  favored  extreme 
simplicity  in  worship,  and  objected  to 
such  things  as  responsive  readings,  choir- 
singing,  musical  instruments  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  stained-glass  decorations, 
etc.,   etc.     The    introduction    of  these 
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things  into  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims 
might  surprise  and  distress  an  old-time 
Puritan,  but  they  prove  how  far  has 
been  the  drift  from  early  days,  and  how 
inevitably  the  old  order  changes  and 
churches  become  unconsciously  trans- 
formed in  outward  things  at  least. 

So,  sometimes,  does  the  spirit  of  a  com- 
munity change  with  changing  conditions. 
During  my  stay  in  Plymouth  I  met  a 
delightful  elderly  lady  of  the  old  school, 
and  she  bemoaned  the  growing  indiffer- 
ence to  the  spirit  of  old  Plymouth  on  the 
part  of  the  new  generation.     This  was 


not  only  in  thought  but  in  manners. 
**  When  I  was  a  child,"  she  said,  "  every- 
body went  to  lectures  and  to  public 
meetings.  We  children  used  to  hear  the 
great  orators  when  they  spoke  on  the 
village  green,  in  outdoor  meetings,  and 
we  were  taught  to  be  courteous  to 
strangers,  and  to  give  our  seats  to  them 
and  to  our  elders  if  they  were  needed. 
Every  child  knew  about  *  our  ship,'  the 
Mayflower,  and  was  proud  of  belonging 
to  old  Plymouth ;  and  we  young  people 
tried  to  live  up  to  the  faith  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Fathers.  But  the  things  that  inspired 
us  in  those  days  seem  to  be  only  mem- 
ories now."  An  eventful  life  and  many 
misfortunes  had  not  changed  the  high 
faith  and  optimistic  spirit  of  the  sweet- 
voiced  old  Puritan  lady,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  change  she  spoke 
of  was  not  altogether  in  her,  but  corre- 
six)nded  to  an  outward  reality.  For  one 
thing,  Plymouth  is  no  longer,  as  within 
the  memory  of  living  persons  it  formerly 
was,  a  homogeneous  community  of  de- 
scendants  of  the  Pilgrims.  A  century 
ago  a  foreigner  must  have  been  a 
great  curiosity  in  Plymouth  streets ;  now 
nearly  half  of  its  population  of  nine  or 
ten  thousand  are  foreigners  or  of  foreign 
parentage.  Walking  along  one  of  its 
residence  streets  on  Sunday,  I  asked  a 
question  as  to  direction  of  a  respectably 
dressed  citizen  whom  I  saw  approach- 
ing. "  Excoose  mi,  I  no  spik  Inglese," 
was  the  apologetic  answer  I  received. 
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TVbfine  old  house  was  built  in  the  year  1730,  by  Lewis  Burwell,  who  married  the  daughter  of  "  Kine"  Carter,  one 
,^  of  the  great  landholders  of  Colonial  Virginia. 

original    quality    whenever  great   occa- 
sions call  for  its  manifestation. 

Prosperity  is  having  its  influence,  too, 
both  on  the  spirit  of  Plymouth's  people 
and  in  their  attitude  toward  life.  A 
community  which  in  the  early  days 
found  the  effort  to  maintain  existence  so 
arduous  that  it  could  not  establish  a 
common  school  for  its  children  until 
many  years  after  the  landing  at  Plym- 
outh Rock  has  at  last  become  well-to- 
do  if  not  rich.  The  largest  cordage 
works  in  the  country  are  at  Plymouth ; 
the  town  brook  is  lined  with  busy  fac-  • 
tories ;  hosts  of  summer  visitors  bring 
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The  foreign  element  is  everywhere  in 
evidence,  on  the  streets  and  in  the  fac- 
tories, and  it  is  indifferent  to  the  glories 
of  old  Plymouth.  The  influences  which 
have  made  New  York  and  Boston  cos- 
mopolitan rather  than  distinctively  Amer- 
ican cities  a  re  also  changing  the  charac- 
ter of  the  first  American  home  of  the 
Pilgrims.  If  the  "spirit  of  the  fathers" 
is  to  remain  the  animating  principle  of 
tl|^  community,  it  must  be  conserved  in 
the  newer  population.  No  doubt  it  is 
still  the  latent  guiding  principle  of  the 
community  as  a  whole,  and  can  be  de- 
pended on  to  exhibit  something  of  its 
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prosperity  to  the  stores  and  hotels,  and 
everywhere  are  to  be  seen  comfortable 
and  even  elegant  homes,  the  material 
results  of  generations  of  thrift.  The 
old  strenuous  days  are  past,  the  people 
are  beginning  to  take  life  more  easily, 
luxury  is  becoming  a  virtue  where  it 
used  to  be  a  sin  ;  social  clubs  and 
memorial  libraries  show  that  the  habit 
of  hoarding,  of  skimping  and  saving, 
which  used  to  be  regarded  as  a  charac- 
teristic trait  of  the  typical  New  Eng- 
lander,  has  given  place  to  a  more  liberal 
idea  of  the  uses  of  money.  The  rugged- 
featured,  severe,  solemn  face,  the  tradi- 
tional Puritan  physiognomy,  is  still  to 
be  traced  on  Plymouth  streets,  but  the 
type  is  passing  and  the  features  are  fill- 
ing out  and  becoming  placid  and  content 
as  the  struggle  for  existence  grows  less 
onerous.  The  bright-faced,  high-bred 
children  are  not  patterning  after  the 
physiognomy  of  the  traditional  Puritan, 
and  one  finds  that  they  are  now  per- 
mitted really  to  enjoy  life  even  on  Sun- 
day 1     One  does  not,  indeed,  meet  the 
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idealized  Priscilla  during  his  rambles 
about  the  old  town,  but  then  probably 
she  was  only  an  artist's  dream,  and, 
anyway,  she  was  an  English  girl. 
Neither  does  a  promenade  on  the  main 
street  cause  one  to  recall  as  appropriate 
here  Thoreau's  remark  about  the  women 
of  Cape  Cod,  *'  A  strict  regard  for  truth 
obliges  us  to  say  that  the  few  women 
whom  we  saw  that  day  looked  exceed- 
ingly pinched  up."  Pretty  faces  are  not 
too  common  anywhere  in  this  plain 
world,  and,  with  the  present  tendency 
continuing,  fifty  years  hence  will  see  as 
many  of  them  here,  probably,  as — in  the 
reader's  own  town,  for  instance. 

Speaking  of  Priscilla,  there  is  the 
Rock  where  sTie  first  set  her  dainty  foot. 
High  and  dry  it  is  now,  but  it  may  have 
been  a  convenient  landing-place  three 
hundred  odd  years  ago,  even  though 
the  early  records  make  no  mention  of 
landing  on  a  rock,  and  we  are  depend- 
ent on  tradition  for  the  fame  of  Plymouth 
Rock.  The  Rock,  after  various  vicissi- 
tudes of  travel — for  it  has  been  moved 
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about  from  place  to  place  in  the  town, 
though  it  has  not  yet  been  transported 
by  freight-car  through  the  country,  like 
Philadelphia's  Liberty  Bell — has  been 
put  back  in  its  original  position,  and, 
with  a  huge  granite  "  canopy  "  above  it, 
is  now  the  Kaaba  stone  daily  of  hun- 
dreds of  latter-day  pilgrims,  though 
instead  of  kissing  this  holy  stone  our 
pilgrims  touch  it  with  their  feet,  in  the 
popular  pastime  of  walking  over  it.  "  So 
that's  Plymouth  Rock,  where  the  Pilgrims 
first  landed  in  the  New  World,"  is  the 
usual  comment ;  and  though  this  popular 
misapprehension  takes  no  account  of  the 
earlier  landing  at  Cape  Cod,  nor  of  the 
exploring  party  which  landed  at  Plym- 
outh some  days  earlier  than  the  tradi- 
tional "  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,"  the 
Rock  and  the  story  about  it  give  us  all 
something  for  the  patriotic  imagination 
to  focus  upon,  and  that  is  a  great  con- 
venience. Long  may  the  Rock  endure! 
And  if  it  is  carefully  guarded  it  may  last 
a  good  while,  in  spite  of  the  placard  on  a 
neighboring  curio  shop,  "  A  small  piece  of 
the  original  Plymouth  Rock  will  be  given 
with  each  souvenir  spoon  purchased  "1 


The  Rock  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest 
thing  in  Plymouth.  New  England  thrift 
has  kept  rebuilding  the  old  colonial 
houses  until  there  are  few  of  the  ancient 
landmarks  left  "  This  house  contains 
some  of  the  original  timbers,  but  it  has 
been  rebuilt  and  remodeled,"  is  the  dis- 
couraging reply  one  gets  to  questions 
about  the  old  houses.  The  old  Doten 
house,  the  oldest  in  Plymouth,  was  pulled 
down  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  falling  to 
pieces,  and  it  would  not  "  pay  "  to  keep 
it  standing,  I  was  told.  That  is  the 
practical  New  England  point  of  view. 
It  certainly  keeps  things  looking  spick 
and  span  about  New  England  villages, 
but  it  causes  disappointment  to  the 
seeker  for  the  picturesque.  So  with  the 
interiors  of  most  of  the  houses.  "  Where 
is  all  your  fine  old  furniture  ?"  a  visitor 
whom  I  met  told  me  she  asked  of  a 
Plymouth  friend.  "  Oh,  it's  all  up  garret 
at  last ;  don't  you  think  my  new  fur- 
nishings are  lovely  ?"  was  the  reply.  So 
passes  the  glory  of  this  world. 

Whether  it  is  due  to  climatic  influ- 
ences, or  to  a  disposition  to  "  take  things 
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easy"  inherited 
from  their  Cavalier 
ancestors,  there  is 
much  less  of  this 
determination  to 
"  keep  up  the 
place,"  to  refurbish 
and  rebuild,  down 
in  Virginia.  There 
are  plenty  of  old 
places  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  James- 
town that  have  not 
suffered  from  the 
blight  of  "  change 
that  maketh  all 
things  new."  James- 
town itself  contains 
some  very  respect- 
able "  ruins,"  in 
which  America  is 
supposed  to  be 
fatally  deficient. 
And  in  its  neigh- 
borhood there  are 
fine  old  places 
which  were  built 
to  last  longer  than 
most  of  the  Plym- 
outh houses.  Take 
such  a  place  as  the 
old  Carter's  Grove 
house,  for  instance. 
Its  solid  brick 
walls,  four  feet 
thick,  are  as  firm 
as  the  day  when 
they  were  finished ; 
its  massive  founda- 
tions might  be 
those  of  a  fortress ; 
its  vast  hall  is 
larger  than  the  ground  plan  of  an  ordi- 
nary city  house ;  and  its  marble  fireplaces 
and  black- walnut  wainscoting  have, 
thanks  to  the  good  sense  of  its  various 
owners,  remained  as  designed  by  the 
original  builders. 

These  fine  old  houses  on  the  James 
were  built  by  rich  men,  in  a  rich  coun- 
try, when  tobacco  was  king;  they  were 
country  seats,  in  which,  surrounded  by 
their  black  retainers,  lived  the  feudal 
lords  of  colonial  America,  wielders  of 
political  power,  molders  of  opinion,  dis- 
pensers of  a  lavish  hospitality  in  their 
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great  houses.  One 
feels,  in  visiting 
these  places  in  old 
Virginia,  that  the 
day  of  their  Cava- 
lier owners  is  even 
more  irrevocably 
past  than  that  of 
the  Puritans.  The 
host  of  retainers 
have  gone,  freed  by 
a  great  war;  the 
political  and  social 
power  has  passed 
to  other  hands, 
in  other  sections ; 
economic  condi- 
tions have  been 
revolutionized; 
only  the  spirit 
of  hospitality  re- 
mains. The  land 
and  the  houses  are 
here,  but  the  soil 
is  in  some  places 
exhausted,  and 
there  is  a  dearth 
of  workers  to  carry 
on  the  former  ac- 
tivities. The  negro 
population  is  leav- 
ing both  field  and 
house  service  for 
the  excitements 
and  the  easier  work 
of  the  cities;  the 
sons  and  daughters 
of  their  old-time 
masters  are  follow- 
ing their  example ; 
the  Cavalier  of 
ante-bellum  times, 
if  he  still  survives,  seems  out  of  place 
in  his  old  home.  Though  he  may 
cheerfully  recognize  the  necessity  of 
the  new  order  of  things,  he  lives  in  the 
past;  and  in  the  very  tones  in  which 
he  addresses  his  few  negro  laborers  one 
can  see  the  impatience  with  which  the 
sometime  "  master  "  views  his  new  posi- 
tion as  "employer,"  and  an  employer 
who  must  be  tactful  or  lose  even  the 
few  laborers  that  he  has.  His  sons, 
indeed,  are  becoming  the  makers  of  the 
New  South,  but  they  do  not  stay  on  the 
old  place ;  they   become    business  and 
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professional  men  who  live  in  the  cities, 
and  they  will  not  for  a  moment  think  of 
returning  to  live  on  the  home  plantation 
when  the  old  Cavalier  shall  finally  pass 
away.  His  daughters,  instead  of  marry- 
ing neighboring  plantation-lords,  as  in 
the  old  times,  go  into  the  larger  world 
of  the  cities  or  the  North  to  win  fame 
for  their  brains  or  their  beauty.  The 
pathos  of  a  vanished  greatness  is  over 
the  home  of  the  old  Cavalier,  and  one 
feels  toward  him  something  of  the  regret- 
ful pity  that  one  experiences  in  reading 
of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena. 

While  the  Puritan  of  the  newer  gener- 
ation is  just  beginning  to  learn  how  to 
take  things  easily  in  his  old  home,  the 
twentieth-century  Cavalier  is  taking  his 
first  lessons  in  the  strenuous  life.  The 
young  men  are  building  up  the  cities  of 
the  South,  and  the  bustle  and  business 
of  Norfolk  and  Richmond  are  quite  in 
contrast  with  the  easygoing  habits  of 
the  old  days.  A  city  contractor  whom 
I  met  told  me  of  apartment-houses  that 
he  was  building  in  Richmond — some- 
thing until  recently  unheard  of  there — 
and  of  the  equally  strange  phenomena 
of  labor  unions  and  strikeS;  showing  how 
thoroughly  modern  the  place  is  becom- 
ing! With  the  steady  trend  of  popula- 
tion to  the  cities,  the  growth  of  a  new 
type  of  Southern  gentleman  may  be 
looked    for;  less  courtly,  perhaps,  but 


more  methodical  in  his  habits ;  less  hos- 
pitable, possibly,  in  his  city  domicile,  but 
more  tolerant  of  dissenting  opinion  with 
a  wider  acquaintance ;  less  dominant, 
but  more  capable  of  steady  application 
to  affairs ;  not  so  fond  of  politics,  but 
equally  absorbed  in  the  game  of  busi- 
ness ;  less  visionary  and  more  practical, 
accepting  the  world  as  it  is  and  planning 
for  what  it  is  to  be,  rather  than  dreaming 
of  the  past. 

One  of  the  places  in  which  even  the 
Northerner,  however,  finds  it  easy  to 
dream  of  the  past  in  Virginia,  is  the  old 
town  of  Williamsburg,  a  few  miles  from 
Jamestown,  and  its  successor  as  the 
capital  of  Virginia.  Not  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  it  quoted  in  Ellen  Glasgow's 
novel,  "  The  Voice  of  the  People."  that 
it  "  dozes  in  the  present  to  dream  of  the 
past  and  dread  the  future,"  is  any  longer 
exactly  true.  Within  the  last  few  years 
a  railroad  has  come  to  this  old  capital 
city  or  rather  village,  a  factory  also, 
new  houses  have  been  built,  and  busi- 
ness and  population  have  increased.  It 
is  the  tourist  who  has  reason  to  dread 
the  future,  for  progress  always  mars  the 
picturesque  side  of  an  old  town.  But 
though  there  are  evidences  of  change  in 
Williamsburg,  they  are  comparatively 
slight.  A  restful  feeling  comes  over 
one  as  he  gazes  from  the  piazza  of  the 
inn  at  the  cows  peacefully  pasturing  on 
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the  village  common  close  by  the  steps 
of  the  old  court-house.  He  remembers 
that  Patrick  Henry  uttered  his  famous 
**  Treason  "  speech  in  this  old  town,  and 
that  here  Chief  Justice  Marshall  matured 
his  wisdom.  Up  the  street  stands  the 
church  in  which  five  Presidents  have 
worshiped,  and  in  the  old  graveyard 
one  may  find  evidence  that  some  at  least 
of  the  Virginians  can  lay  good  claim  to 
Cavalier  ancestors,  notwithstanding  the 
"  mixed  cargoes "  of  some  of  the  emi- 
grant ships.  And  as  one  opens  the 
broken  iron  gate — long  may  that  gate 
remain  unrepaired  I — of  old  William  and 
Mary  College,  he  seems  linked  with  the 
past  of  both  the  New  and  Old  Worlds. 
For  before  him  is  a  noble  old  residence 
erected  by  a  French  King,  or  with  money 
sent  by  him  for  the  purpose.  Here,  one 
remembers,  or  more  probably  learns,  the 
French  troops  were  quartered  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  carelessly 
burned  down  the  college  president's 
house  one  fine  night  when  they  were 
unusually  merry ;  and  Louis  XVI.  gen- 
erously accepted  the  responsibility  for 
their  acts  and  had  the  house  rebuilt. 
In  the  quiet  old  library  of  the  college 
one  sees  the  portraits  of  the  Cavaliers 
and  their  ladies,  and  hears  a  son  of  one 
of  America's  Virginian  Presidents  tell  of 


the  brave  days  of  old.  Is  it  not  a  place 
in  which  to  dream  of  the  Cavaliers  and 
their  romances  ?  And  as.  in  the  delight- 
ful September  air,  one  drives  over  the 
road  to  the  "  deserted  village  "  of  James- 
town, seven  miles  away,  through  pleas- 
ant pine  woods  and  past  primitive  shan- 
ties, over  an  occasional  stretch  of  cor- 
duroy, past  a  reminder  of  the  war  in  the 
shape  of  overgrown  earthworks,  or  the 
suggestion  of  an  older  time  in  an  aban- 
doned "  King's  mill,"  he  wonders  what 
is  to  be  the  fate  of  this  goodly  land,  the 
Cavaliers'  heritage.  Are  rich  Northern- 
ers coming  down  to  possess  the  land  and 
renovate  these  fine  old  estates,  as  they 
have  done  in  some  cases }  Or  are  the  sons 
of  the  Cavaliers,  when  they  have  built 
up  a  new  South,  a  manufacturing  and 
commercial  South,  in  the  cities,  and  have 
repaired  their  fortunes,  to  return  again 
to  the  homes  of  their  fathers,  when  coun- 
try life  shall  again  become  fashionable 
here  as  in  old  England  ?  Or  is  the 
"  silent  bush-boy  "  by  my  side,  the  yel- 
low American,  my  driver  through  these 
pleasant  places,  to  become  resourceful 
and  ambitious  and  to  come  into  posses- 
sion of  this  Canaan  that  is  being  aban- 
doned for  wider  careers  by  the  scions 
of  his  fathers'  masters  ?  There  have 
been  ironies  of  history  as  strange. 
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Mr.  Yeats  and  the  Irish  Literary  Revival 


By  Horatio  S.  Krans 


MR.  William  Butler  Yeats,  the 
Irish  poet,  dramatist,  and  critic, 
is  now  visiting  this  country. 
Mr.  Yeats's  poems,  plays,  and  essays, 
known  to  lovers  of  poetry  and  good 
literature  all  over  the  English-speaking 
world,  have  prepared  the  way  before 
him,  and  he  is  receiving  a  hearty  wel- 
come here.  Mr.  Yeats  is  the  repre- 
sentative man  of  the  Irish  literary  re- 
vival. Most  of  us  in  America  know  in 
a  general  way  of  the  intellectual  awaken- 
ing in  Ireland  andof  the  work  in  drama, 
poetry,  and  fiction  of  a  group  of  Irish- 
men who  have  been  opening  up  the  life 
of  Ireland,  past  and  present,  to  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  world,  and  throwing  a  new 
light  upon  Irish  human  nature.  But 
perhaps  few  of  us  are  aware  how  close 
this  literary  movement  is  to  the  heart  of 
Ireland  and  how  great  an  influence  it  is 
having  upon  Irish  life. 

Nothing  ever  begins,  it  is  said,  and 
this  literary  revival,  or  Celtic  renaissance 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  has  its  ances- 
try. It  is,  in  its  poetry,  in  the  line  of 
descent  from  Callanan  and  Walsh,  and 
the  "  Nation  "  writers,  especially  Mangan 
and  Ferguson  ;  in  fiction  it  is  not  unre- 
lated to  the  Banims,  Griffin,  Carleton, 
Miss  Edgeworth,  Lover,  and  Lever. 
Between  the  time  of  the  "  Nation  "  writers 
and  the  fall  of  Parnell  the  old  literary 
activity  was  on  the  wane.  Ireland 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  taste  for  liter- 
ature and  art.  After  the  break-up  of 
Pamell's  political  ship  the  stream  of 
national  energy,  which  had  poured  en- 
tirely into  the  stormy  sea  of  politics,  took, 
in  part,  another  channel.  At  this  mo- 
ment Ireland  seems  to  have  awakened 
to  a  realization  that,  while  for  years 
people  had  been  in  hot  pursuit  of  polit- 
ical and  agrarian  reforms  and  material 
ends  in  general,  they  had  forgotten  to 
cherish  and  cultivate  the  finer  elements 
of  the  national  spirit. 

Filled  with  this  idea,  a  group  of  young 
literary  men  sprang  up  in  Ireland,  re- 
solved to  hold  fast  to  the  noblest  ele- 
ments of  Irish  life  and  character,  and  to 


present  them  to  the  world  in  a  worthy 
literary  form. 

The  first  achievement  of  the  literary 
revival  was  to  bring  into  poetry  written 
in  English  an  unexhausted  mythology, 
tales  from  the  great  cycles  of  Irish 
romance,  and  a  wealth  of  legends  and 
folk-lore.  Writers  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  Celtic  spirit  gave  themselves 
to  the  modernizing  of  the  Irish  heroic 
romances,  artfully  interweaving  the  old 
legends  with  more  universal  hopes  and 
traditions.  Among  those  who  have  done 
this  with  success  are  Dr.  Todhunter, 
Mr.  Larminie,  and  Miss  Nora  Hopper. 

One  band  of  writers  devoted  them- 
selves to  translating  from  the  Irish,  and 
of  these  Dr.  Sigerson,  Dr.  Hyde,  and 
Lady  Gregory  must  be  mentioned.  Dr. 
Sigerson,  distinguished  as  a  physician, 
a  scientist,  and  a  historian,  has  as  per- 
haps his  highest  distinction  the  service 
he  has  rendered  to  the  literature  of  the 
Gael.  His  book,  "  Bards  of  the  Gael 
and  Gaul,"  is  an  important  contribution 
to  the  Celtic  revival,  and  indispensable 
to  those  who  have  no  Gaelic  and  are 
curious  to  form  some  idea  of  Irish  versi- 
fication. It  is  a  book  of  translations, 
containing  representative  examples  from 
over  a  thousand  years  of  Irish  poetry. 
No  contemporary  name  is  better  known 
to  the  Irish  people  than  that  of  Dr. 
Douglas  Hyde — An  Craoibhin,  to  give 
him  his  Gaelic  designation — and  none 
has  become  more  endeared  to  them  than 
his.  Dr.  Hyde  is,  of  course,  primarily 
to  be  identified  with  the  language  move- 
ment, but  he  has  a  place  here  too.  He 
is  the  President  of  the  Gaelic  League, 
the  organization  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Irish  language,  which  now  counts  its 
membership  by  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands, and  is  having  a  strong  tonic 
effect  upon  the  life  of  the  whole  nation. 
Notable  among  his  translations  are  the 
lyrics  in  **  The  Love  Songs  of  Con- 
naught,"  poems  so  full  of  freshness  and 
power,  of  grace  and  fire,  and  of  so  good 
a  literary  quality  in  general  that  the 
lover  of  poetry  will  begrudge  so  fine  a 
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talent  to  propaganda  and  mere  scholar- 
ship. Since  the  appearance  of  her 
"  Cuchulain  of  Muirtemne  "  all  will  de- 
light to  accord  to  Lady  Gregory  a  fore- 
most place,  to  which  her  book  is  the 
title,  among  those  who  have  helped 
readers  of  English  to  enjoy  a  share  of 
Ireland's  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  world.  The  **  Cuchulain"  is  a  ver- 
sion of  the  Red  Branch  cycle — the  great 
cycle  of  Irish  romance.  It  aims  to  do 
for  the  mediaeval  Irish  stories  what 
Malory  did  for  the  Arthurian  tales, 

A  religious  poetry,  as  Irish  in  tone  as 
the  remakings  of  Celtic  romance  and 
the  translations  from  Gaelic  originals, 
is  a  phase  of  the  literary  revival.  This 
poetry  is  chiefly  Catholic,  finding  sub- 
jects and  inspiration  ready  to  its  hand 
in  the  legendary  world  of  saints  and 
miracles,  and  in  all  the  stories  and  pas- 
sions that  have  grown  up  around  the 
antiquity  of  the  Church.  The  late  Lionel 
Johnson,  Katharine  Tynan  (Mrs.  Tynan- 
Hinkson),  and  Dora  Sigerson  (Mrs. 
Shorter)  are  among  these  Catholic  poets. 

Akin  to  this  religious  poetry  is  the 
poetry  of  mysticism,  a  very  important 
element  in  the  Celtic  revival.  Some  of 
the  most  finished  work  of  the  Irish  poets 
has  mysticism  alone  for  its  subject.  Of 
the  mystics  Mr.  William  Russell,  better 
known  perhaps  by  his  nom  de  plume^ 
"  A.  E.,"  is  the  chief.  His  work  is  of 
rare  delicacy  and  beauty.  Underlying 
it  is  the  thought  of  Eastern  philosophy, 
with  its  doctrine  that  man's  highest 
destiny  is  to  merge  the  individual  self  in 
the  larger  consciousness  of  the  universe. 
Mr.  Russell  is  an  artist  also,  and  a  mystic 
in  his  art  as  in  his  poetry. 

None  of  the  poets  of  the  revival  are 
so  sure  of  an  appreciative  and  wide 
audience  as  those  who  make  the  humor 
and  pathos  in  the  lives  of  the  poor  their 
subject.  All  feel  the  distinctiveness  of 
this  Irish  poetry,  and  get  from  it  a  special 
kind  of  delight  to  be  found  nowhere  else 
in  literature.  This  poetry  stands  apart 
in  the  peasant  poetry  of  the  nations  by 
its  delicacy  of  sentiment,  its  freedom 
from  grossness,  and  its  combination  of 
a  vital  spirituality  and  strong  instinctive 
morality  with  pure  natural  passion  and 
a  wholesome  sensuousness.  It  is  pro- 
duced to  day  by  writers  of  high  merit 


and  general  culture.  Among  those  who 
have  done  good  work  of  this  sort,  each 
in  a  different  way,  are  Mr.  A.  P.  Graves, 
Miss  Moira  O'Neil,  Mr.  Fahy,  and  Mr. 
P.  J.  McCall. 

The  Irish  novelists  are  for  the  most 
part  well  known  in  this  country.  To  this 
rule,  however,  Mr.  Standish  O'Grady  is, 
for  reasons  not  altogether  apparent,  an 
exception.  He  has  been  a  potent  factor 
in  the  revival,  and  in  this  connection 
Mr.  Yeats  has  somewhere  referred  to 
him  as  "  the  father  of  us  all."  His  ac- 
counts of  legendary  Ireland,  breathing 
the  bardic  afflatus  of  the  hero  age,  his 
spirited  historical  romances,  and  his 
histories  interesting  as  romances  in  their 
stream  of  narrative  that  sweeps  through 
a  past  full  of  stirring  and  picturesque 
scenes,  have  had  an  influence  not  likely 
to  be  overestimated  in  arousing  that 
widespread  and  enthusiastic  interest  in 
Irish  history  and  tradition  which  is  one 
great  source  of  inspiration  to  the  young 
writers.  In  strongest  contrast  to  the 
novels  of  O'Grady  are  the  stories  of 
Miss  Barlow,  who  works  in  miniature, 
on  contemporary  subjects,  and  with  a 
most  delicate  touch.  It  is  her  peculiar 
talent  to  present  the  peasant  nature  for 
the  most  part  as  it  reveals  itself  in  the 
trivial  incidents  of  the  daily  round  of 
domestic  life.  Her  writings  are  faithful 
transcripts  of  the  aspects  of  nature  in 
Connemara,  and  those  who  know  the 
country  people  well  accept  her  work  as 
a  true  literary  expression  of  their  ways 
of  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting.  Miss 
Lawless's  "  With  Essex  in  Ireland," 
"  Grania,"  and  "  Maelcho  "  should  not 
escape  the  consideration  of  any  one  who 
would  know  what  is  good  in  recent  Irish 
fiction.  And  Lady  Gilbert  (Rosa  Mul- 
holland)  should  not  be  forgotten.  She 
is  one  of  the  Catholic  novelists.  Though 
lacking  the  power  of  the  Catholic  novel- 
ists of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  she  has  many  qualities  they 
want,  and  the  charm  and  distinction  of 
her  personality  is  in  all  her  work.  Miss 
Somerville  and  Miss  Ross,  the  two  clever 
ladies  who  are  best  known  here  by  their 
humorous  stories  depicting  Irish  life 
somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  Lever,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  landowners  and  profes- 
sional men  who  are  not  especially  inter- 
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ested  in  the  history  or  traditions  of  the 
country  in  which  they  reside — or  do  not 
reside— have  written,  in  "  The  Real  Char- 
lotte," a  grim  and  careful  study  of  pro- 
vincial life,  which  has  genuine  tragedy, 
humor,  and  photographic  accuracy  of 
observation.  There  is  pleasure  to  be 
had  from  the  short  stories  of  the  North  by 
Mr.  MacManus  ;  and  Mr.  Shan  Bullock's 
more  carefully  studied  novels  of  the  same 
part  of  the  country  go  deeper  and  will 
well  repay  time  spent  in  their  perusal. 
In  the  stories  of  Mr.  George  Moore  and 
of  Father  Sheehan  may  be  found  pic- 
tures taken  from  opposite  points  of  view 
of  the  working  effects  of  Catholicism  in 
Ireland.  The  reader  can  hang  the  pic- 
tures side  by  side  and  decide  as  he  may 
as  to  the  lights  and  shadows.  Mr. 
Moore  is  the  finer  artist,  and  his  volume 
of  stories,  "  The  Untilled  Field,"  is,  at 
least  from  the  artistic  standpoint,  among 
the  most  notable  productions  of  the  fic- 
tion of  the  revival. 

Mrs.  Tynan-Hinkson,  Miss  Temple- 
ton,  Frank  Matthews  (notably  for  his 
"  The  Wood  of  the  Brambles  "),  Buckley 
(for  his  "  Croppies  Lie  Down"),  and  a 
few  other  novelists  call  for  a  consideration 
which  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  here. 

Mr.  Yeats  is,  as  has  been  said,  the 
representative  man  of  the  literary  re- 
vival ;  he  gathers  into  his  woik  more  of 
its  elements  and  presents  them  with  a 
finer  art  than  any  other.  One  part  of 
his  work  finds  subjects  and  inspiration 
in  the  heroic  literature  of  Ireland.  "  The 
Wanderings  of  Usheen,"  a  narrative 
poem  abounding  in  lyrical  passages  and 
enlivened  by  dramatic  dialogue,  is  a 
good  example  of  the  kind.  It  tells  how 
Usheen  (Ossian),  the  son  of  the  hero, 
Finn,  under  the  spell  of  the  beautiful 
Niam's  love,  spent  three  hundred  years 
in  the  land  of  the  ever-young,  the  Celtic 
Elysium,  returning  to  find  a  Christian 
Ireland  raised  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
glorious  paganism  he  had  known,  and 
to  feel  the  weight  of  his  years  fall  upon 
him.  Usheen  is  in  part  the  impression 
left  upon  the  poet's  imagination  by  the 
old  legend.  But  it  is  not  on  this  score 
that  the  poem  holds  its  readers;  it  is 
because  the  poet  has  found  a  way  to 
weave  upon  the  antique  frame  of  legend 
a  tapestry  of  rich  and  beautiful  texture 


whose  pictured  story  tells  of  his  own 
longing  for  a  life  of  the  spirit,  free  from 
the  hard  tyranny  of  time  and  change 
and  death,  and  from  the  chains  of  cus- 
tom and  convention.  It  is,  in  short,  an 
expression  of  the  immemorial  revolt  of 
the  Celt  against  the  tyranny  of  fact 

Mr.  Yeats  is,  too,  a  part  of  the  liter- 
ary revival  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  wave  of  mysticism  that  has 
touched  England  and  visited  France 
and  other  countries.  This  mysticism 
finds  a  place  in  much  of  his  prose  and 
poetry.  Underlying  the  mystic  work  is 
the  phase  of  thought  which  holds  that 
spiritual  truth  and  wisdom  are  not  attain- 
able by  the  processes  of  thought  and 
reason,  nor  by  scholastic  and  definitive 
methods,  but  in  a  transcendental  fashion, 
by  inspiration,  intuition,  or  some  sort  of 
spiritual  illumination  ;  that  truth  is  to  be 
arrived  at  by  an  extreme  development 
of  meditative  and  intuitive  methods,  and, 
by  freeing  the  soul  from  a  troubled  rest- 
lessness, to  smooth  it  into  a  quiet  water, 
ready  to  reflect  whatever  the  heavens 
will  reveal. 

To  turn  from  the  part  of  Mr.  Yeats's 
work  that  strikes  its  roots  into  Celtic 
literature  and  mythology,  and  from  the 
remote  and  difficult  mystic  poetry  to  the 
short  ballads  and  lyrics  that  tell  of  the 
doings  of  priests  and  peasants,  of  sor- 
rowful old  women,  and  of  old  men  with 
their  praises  of  past  time  and  their 
laments  over  the  present,  is  to  realize 
that  Mr.  Yeats  has  variety  and  a  wide 
range.  These  lyrics  and  ballads,  with 
their  command  of  simple  objective  mo- 
tion, will,  more  readily  than  the  rest  of 
his  work,  make  a  popular  appeal.  Con- 
cerned largely  with  the  lives  of  the  poor, 
they  offer  many  of  the  pleasant  delights 
of  poetry,  and  embody  Celtic  qualities, 
and  those  of  the  best. 

The  impression  of  Mr.  Yeats's  versa- 
tility is  strengthened  in  passing  on  to 
the  prose  work  and  to  the  plays.  "  John 
Sherman,"  a  story  of  contemporary  life, 
has  had,  I  think,  less  attention  than  it 
deserves.  The  author's  fixed  and  char 
acteristic  standpoint  lends  interest  and 
charm  to  all  that  occurs  in  the  book.  A 
fringe  of  thought,  sentiment,  and  culture 
sets  off  its  unpretentious  simplicity  and 
gives  it  an  air  of  distinction.  The  sketches 
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that  make  up  "  The  Celtic  Twilight,"  Mr. 
Yeats's  second  prose  work,  are  interest- 
ing for  the  light  they  throw  upon  the 
atmosphere  and  surroundings  that  were 
to  give  color  and  direction  to  his  later 
work,  and  have  besides  a  charm  that 
comes  from  the  breath  of  poetry  in  them, 
and  from  the  light  touch  in  the  portrait- 
ure of  the  finer  shades  of  peasant  char- 
acter. In  "  Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil,"  a 
volume  of  essays  that  commends  itself 
by  originality  and  a  fine  literary  quality, 
the  author  speaks,  in  critic's  fashion,  of 
symbolism,  mysticism,  the  Celtic  spirit 
in  literature,  the  philosophy  of  Shelley's 
poetry,  and  a  number  of  other  subjects 
more  or  less  related  to  the  theory  of 
poetry  which  he  has  exemplified  in  his 
own  work. 

No  phase  of  Mr.  Yeats's  literary  ac- 
tivity has  engaged  more  attention  than 
that  concerned  with  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  drama.     Two  organizations, 
the    Irish     Literary   Theater   and    the 
Irish  National  Theater  Society,  in  whose 
institution  Mr.  Yeats,  Lady  Gregory,  and 
Mr.   Martyn   were   the   prime   movers, 
have  given  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
ideas  about  the  drama  for  which  Mr. 
Yeats  and  his  associates  stand.     These 
ideas  g^ew  out  of  a  contempt  for  the 
commercial  dramas  of  the  day,  in  which 
sham  sentiment,  shoddy  ideals,  and  melo- 
dramatic thrills  reigned  supreme.     The 
young  Irish  writers  wished  to  substitute 
for  this  drama  of  commerce  a  drama  of 
ideas  and  of  genuine  emotions,  produced 
in  a  spirit  of  disinterested  art,  and  with 
no  thought  of  catching  the  pennies  of 
the  crowd.     Being  good  Irishmen,  they 
wished  to  put  into  the  new  drama  the 
spirit  of   their  race,  and  to  draw  for 
material  on  the  legends,  the  traditions, 
and  the  contemporary  life  of   Ireland. 
The  reformers  had  viewg  also  as  to  the 
production  of  plays  and  the  training  of 
actors.     They   held   the  accepted    phi- 
losophy of  stage  effects  to  be  all  wrong. 
Gorgeous  costumes  and  furnishings  and 
the  elaborate  attempts  at  the  illusion  of 
reality  smothered  the   play  itself,  they 
maintained;  stage  arrangements  which 
ought  to  center  attention  upon  the  main 
business  of  the  play  only  served  to  dis- 
tract attention  from  it,  and  to  leave  the 
audience  agape  at  the  ingenious  crea- 


tions of  costumers,  stage  carpenters,  and , 
scene-painters,  f  Stage  effects,  in  the 
view  of  these  reformers,  should  be  sim- 
ple, unobtrusive,  and  such  as  to  mingle 
with  the  tone  and  sentiment  of  the  play. 
Actors,  too,  were  to  be  schooled,  if  pos- 
sible, into  some  sort  of  inner  relation  to 
their  r61es,  to  be  taught  to  read  their 
lines  so  as  to  please  instead  of  paining 
people  with  an  ear  for  verse,  and  to  do 
their  stage  business  with  a  propriety 
that  should  be  something  more  than 
mere  posturing. 

The  Irish  Literary  Theater  and  the 
Irish  National  Theater  Society  have 
carried  out  these  ideas  with  a  large 
measure  of  success.  Some  twenty  plays 
have  been  produced  in  the  la^stjfive  or 
six  years,  and  have  been  received  with 
increasing  favor  by  audiences  composed 
of  all  classes.  The  press  here  and  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  has  ap- 
plauded. Among  those  plays,  which  have 
ranged  in  subject  all  the  way  from  poetic 
handlings  of  Irish  mythology  to  contem- 
porary satire  on  the  town  corporation, 
Mr.  Yeats's  "  The  Countess  Cathleen  " 
and  Mr.  Edward  Martyn's  "  Heather 
Field  "  may  be  especially  mentioned. 

The  work  of  the  Irish  literary  revival 
stands  entirely  apart  from  the  English 
work  of  the  day.  It  has  found  a  man- 
ner and  a  melody  of  its  own,  and  has 
attained  the  fine  and  careful  delicacy  of 
art.  Already  much  has  been  accom- 
plished by  this  school  of  young  writers. 
Work  of  a  high  order  has  been  done  in 
representing,  in  original  poems,  but 
through  the  machinery  of  Celtic  romance, 
the  spiritual  elements  of  the  modern 
world  from  an  Irish  standpoint,  i  The 
band  of  translators  has  made  ready  the 
myths  and  sagas  of  Ireland  to  the  hand 
of  future  poets.  The  mysticism  that 
breathes  through  much  of  the  best  poetry 
of  the  revival  is  a  part  of  the  tide  of 
feeling  that  seems  now  to  be  setting  in 
strong  against  externality  in  life,  and  to 
be  making  for  a  more  spiritual  standard 
in  estimating  its  relative  valuesi  Finally, 
the  young  Irish  drama  has  formulated  a 
set  of  ideas  that  may  well  prevail,  for 
they  are  everywhere  in  the  air  now,  and 
are  finding  favor  with  the  cultivated 
classes,  whose  influence  often  turns  the 
scales  of  the  future. 


Simon  de  Vos 

By  Alice  Brown   Morrison 


THE  incarnation  of  vagrant  grace 
and  of  immortal  laughter,  he 
watches  the  passing  show  from 
his  tarnished  gold  frame  in  the  Antwerp 
gallery. 

No  painter  has  ever  better  preserved 
for  us  the  piquant  charm  of  his  person- 
ality than  has  Simon  de  Vos  in  this 
portrait  of  himself,  which  reveals  to  us 
with  such  utter  ingenuousness  the  man 
as  he  was,  that  it  would  indeed  be  a 
carping  critic  who  could  quarrel  with 
him  for  what  he  was  not. 

I  know  of  no  other  portrait  which  so 
instantly  and  spontaneously  brings  an 
answering  smile  to  the  lips  of  those  who 
see  it,  or  recalls  so  vividly  to  memory 
that  rare  encomium  of  Dr.  Johnson's, 
"  He  is  such  an  enchanting  dog."  Did 
he  paint  himself  in  holiday  humor,  or  is 
it  the  e very-day  face  of  a  man  to  whose 
buoyant  fancy  the  Kingdom  of  Cockayne 
was  ever  near  which  calls  out  its  gay 
challenge  to  whatever  there  is  of  latent 
good  comradeship  in  us?  If  his  very 
unguardedness  is  not  a  subtle  form  of 
disguise,  then  surely  existence  was  to 
him  a  brilliant  adventure  with  an  inevi- 
table end  which  must  be  met  gallantly. 

If  one  has  a  thirst  for  solid  informa- 
tion concerning  Simon  de  Vos,  he  finds 
himself  balked  in  every  direction  on 
account  of  the  obscurity  which  has  so 
long  reigned  over  the  lives  of  Flemish 
artists.  He  was  born  in  Antwerp, 
October  28,  1603,  the  son  of  Herman 
de  Vos  and  Elizabeth  van  Opper,  and 
that  in  1615  he  entered  the  studio  of 
the  celebrated  Corneille  de  Vos  (to 
whom  he  was  not  related,  as  has  been 
claimed).  His  talent  was  recognized, 
for  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was 
received  as  master  of  St.  Luke's  Guild, 
a  remarkable  distinction  for  so  young  a 
man.  In  1628  he  married  Catherine 
van  Utrecht,  the  sister  of  the  still  famous 
animal  painter,  and  probably  lived  in 
Antwerp  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
October  15,  1676.  A  few  biographers 
insist  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Rubens, 
which  the  bulk   of   evidence  seems  to 
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disprove,  though  Rubens  must  have 
valued  his  work,  for  among  his  most 
cherished  possessions  was  De  Vos's  pic- 
ture of  the  Prodigal  Son.  Van  Dyck, 
too,  gave  him  more  than  a  passing 
regard,  and  painted  a  picture  of  his 
friend  Simon,  which  bears  the  rather 
curious  inscription  :  "  Simon  de  Vos,  in 
humanibus  figuris  majoribus  et  minori- 
bus  Antverp." 

De  Vos  painted,  as  did  the  other  ar- 
tists of  his  time,  pictures  for  churches, 
for  convents,  and  for  guild  halls.  His 
facile  brush  was  equally  ready  at  depict- 
ing a  Last  Supper  or  a  riotous  banquet- 
ing scene.  Saints  and  sinners  on  a 
large  and  small  scale,  he  portrayed  them 
all  with  cheerful  impartiality. 

Many  of  his  reputed  works  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  churches  and  convents  of 
Antwerp  and  Malines  and  some  of  the 
smaller  towns,  while  in  the  Berlin  and 
Vienna  galleries  he  is  represented  by 
an  occasional  picture,  but  undoubtedly 
many  of  the  religious  compositions  and 
hunting  scenes  attributed  to  him  are  the 
works  of  Corneille  de  Vos,  and  of  the 
animal  painter,  Paul  de  Vos. 

Some  one  has  said  of  Simon  de  Vos 
that  he  was  "  lovable  and  talented,"  and 
this  very  lovableness  may  have  included 
a  too  happy  faculty  for  taking  life  as  he 
found  it — for  drifting  pleasantly  along 
with  the  more  mediocre  artists  who  had 
not  the  courage  to  find  new  paths  for 
themselves,  or  to  violate  the  traditions  of 
the  great  painters  whose  fame  so  closely 
encompassed  them. 

The  true  worth  of  Simon  de  Vos  as 
an  artist  would  be  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
were  it  not  for  his  one  superb  portrait 
of  himself  which  represents  the  sum 
total  of  his  creative  power.  One  has 
only  to  look  at  it  to  realize  the  suprem- 
acy of  art  which  might  have  been  his, 
had  he  cast  aside  the  conventionality  of 
his  training  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
painting  of  the  men  and  women  around 
him  who  were  precipitating  the  history 
of  the  Netherlands. 

M.   Charles  Blanc   says  of  this  por- 
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trait,  "  It  is  quite  sui  generis,  of  a  color, 
execution,  and  roguishness  that  brings 
to  mind  those  same  qualities  found 
among  the  masters  of  the  be//e  kpoque ;" 
and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  speaking  of 
Simon  de  Vos,  says,  "  There  is  in  Ant- 
werp his  own  portrait  painted  by  him- 
self, in  black,  leaning  on  the  back  of  a 
chair  with  a  scroll  of  blue  paper  in  his 
hand,  so   highly  finished   in  the  broad 


style    of  Correggio    that    nothing    can 
exceed  it." 

Simon  de  Vos  has  left  a  worthy  claim 
upon  our  consideration  in  this  single 
portrait.  So  alive  is  it,  so  captivating, 
so  full  of  the  charm  that  defies  analysis, 
that,  in  common  justice,  we  should  step 
aside  for  a  moment  from  the  hurrying 
throng  to  burn  a  candle  of  grateful  ad- 
miration before  his  neglected  shrine. 
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THE   COUNTESS  OF   CARLISLE 


Two  Women   Temperance   Leaders 

By  Elizabeth  D.  Sheilds 


THE  Countess  of  Carlisle,  who 
has  lately  been  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  British  Women's 
Temperance  Association,  in  succession 
to  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  belongs  to  a 
family  that  has  for  centuries  played 
a  varied  but  always  a  strenuous  and 
prominent  part  in  the  life-drama  of  their 
day.  The  name  of  Stanley  appears 
frequently  in  English   history,  but  per- 
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haps  no  one  bearing  the  name  has  been 
more  honored  than  was  Lady  Stanley 
of  Alderley,  the  daughter  of  Viscount 
Dillon  and  the  mother  of  the  Countess 
of  Carlisle.  Her  husband,  who  was 
raised  to  a  peerage  in  his  own  right 
before  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Lord 
Stanley,  held  various  important  posts 
under  Whig  Governments,  and  in  1841 
he  became  the  principal   Whip  of  his 
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party,  or,  as  Lord  Palmerston  described 
it,  "  joint  Whip  with  Mrs.  Stanley." 

Besides  being  a  power  in  the  political 
world  of  her  day.  Lady  Stanley  was 
also  one  of  the  main  forces  in  the  move- 
ment for  the  higher  education  of  women, 
which  resulted  in  the  opening  to  them 
of  universities  and  medical  colleges,  and 
in  the  establishment  of  Girton  and  other 
colleges  for  women.  Almost  every  one 
of  her  children  has  taken  active  part  in 
public  life,  and  her  liberal  upbringing 
has  caused  them  to  choose  their  own 
form  of  religion,  the  Countess  of  Carlisle 
having  chosen  to  belong  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  England. 


From  her  Irish  mother  Lady  Carlisle 
inherits  a  warm,  impulsive  nature,  great 
strength  of  character  and  personal 
charm.  The  Liberalism  of  the  mother 
has  become  Radicalism  in  the  daughter ; 
her  successful  struggle  for  equal  educa- 
tional advantages  for  men  and  women, 
a  militant  demand  for  their  political 
equality.  The  history  of  the  work  of 
Lady  Carlisle  would  be  the  history  of 
the  woman's  suffrage  movement  in 
England  up  to  the  present  time.  She 
has  done  more  than  any  other  woman 
to  create  what  is  now  of  considerable 
political  importance,  the  Woman's  Lib- 
eral Federation,  of  which  she  was  Presi- 
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dent  until  a  year  ago,  when  she  resigned 
in  favor  of  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen. 

True  to  her  Radical  principles,  Lady 
Carlisle  invites  to  her  home  people  of 
all  classes  of  society,  and  one  is  irresist- 
ibly reminded  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie's 
play,  *•  The  Admirable  Crichton,"  on 
seeing  at  her  table  two  women,  say, 
from  a  factory,  in  unhappy  contempla- 
tion of  unknown  dishes  and  prandial 
implements.  It  is  said  that  any  one 
with  a  fad  is  sure  of  gaining  an  entrance 
to  the  warm  heart  of  Lady  Carlisle. 
But  the  fad  must  be  a  sincere  one.  for 
there  is  no  one  shrewder  than  she  to 
detect  a  feigned  enthusiasm  or  more 
quick  to  resent  it. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  if  he  had  not 
had  the  misfortune,  as  Lady  Carlisle 
might  herself  express  it,  to  be  born  a 
peer,  would  have  made  his  mark  as  an 
artist.  His  work  is  above  the  average, 
and  he  is  perhaps  never  so  happy  as 
when  he  is  escorting  a  guest  round  the 
valuable  collections  in  his  galleries. 
Although  he  is  believed  to  be  a  Unionist 
at  heart,  he  has  eschewed  politics,  and 
it  must  be  a  good  many  years  since  a 
famous  occasion  on  which  he  spoke  at 
a  political  meeting  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land. He  had  just  fulfilled  the  duty 
allotted  to  him  of  proposing  a  resolution, 
when  Lady  Carlisle  rose  at  the  back  of 
the  hall  and  proposed  an  amendment 
which  ran  almost  counter  to  it.  Her 
eloquence,  her  vivid  personality,  and  the 
arguments  used  by  her  so  impressed 
the  people  that  her  amendment  was 
carried.  She  and  her  husband,  how- 
ever, are  in  full  accord  in  their  interest 
in  temperance. 

The  new  President  of  the  British 
Women's  Temperance  Association  com- 
bines with  social  prominence  and  per- 
sonal ability  and  charm  the  quality  of 
being  a  joyous  fighter.  Those  who  work 
with  her  speak  of  her  statesmanlike 
qualities,  and  her  grasp  of  the  detail  of 


the  organization  of  which  she  is  the 
head.  Just  at  present  the  House  of 
Lords  is  a  monument  to  the  power  of 
the  brewers  and  the  popularity  of  their 
brew,  and  the  wave  of  reaction  which  is 
evident  in  other  departments  of  political 
life  in  England  is  nowhere  more  evi- 
dent than  in  the  determined  effort  being 
made  to  restrain  magistrates  from  refus- 
ing to  grant  or  renew  licenses  to  public- 
houses,  when  they  think  them  too  nu- 
merous for  the  public  good.  It  is  a 
time  of  anxiety  to  many  in  England, 
and  especially  to  all  interested  in  the 
temperance  cause.  Lady  Carlisle,  who 
has  been  in  retirement  from  public  work 
for  some  years  on  the  advice  of  her 
physicians,  has,  therefore,  come  forward 
on  behalf  of  the  one  hundred  thousand 
women  whom  she  represents,  at  a  time 
when  her  services  are  especially  needed 
by  the  country. 

The  relative  position  occupied  in  Eng- 
land by  the  Countess  of  Carlisle  is  filled 
in  America  by  Mrs.  Lillian  M.  N. 
Stevens.  The  Presidency  of  the  Wo- 
man's Christian  Temperance  Union,  a 
post  which  Frances  E.  Willard  had  held 
for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  passed 
naturally  to  Mrs.  Stevens,  who  is  a  pio- 
neer in  the  temperance  movement,  having 
founded  the  Maine  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  in  1874,  the  year  in 
which  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Dio  Lewis 
brought  about  the  organization  of  the 
women  of  America  against  the  use  of 
intoxicants.  Mr§.  Stevens  is  qualified 
for  the  responsibilities  of  her  position 
by  wide  training  and  experience,  for  she 
has  been  active  in  temperance  work  in 
her  owuvState,  which  not  unfittingly  is 
one  which  does  not  legalize  the  sale  of 
liquor,  has  represented  it  in  the  meet- 
ings of  the  National  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction,  and  was  a  manager 
of  the  World's  Columbian  Exi)osition  at 
Chicago. 
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The   New   British   Ambassador 
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THE  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Mor- 
timer Durand,  the  new  British 
Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  has  had  a  distinguished  career 
in  Asia.  He  was  early  attached  to  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service,  but  later  passed 
over  to  the  political  department,  becom- 
ing in  1879  Political  Secretary  to  Sir 
Frederick  (now  Earl)  Roberts,  with 
whom  he  served  through  the  Afghan 
War.  He  was  then  made  Indian  For- 
eign Secretary,  in  that  capacity  being 
present   at    many  important   functions, 


notably  at  the  conference  between  Lord 
Dufferin,  then  Viceroy  of  India,  and  the 
Amir  of  Afghanistan,  afterwards  accom- 
panying the  Viceroy  to  Burma  during 
the  progress  of  the  war  there.  The 
negotiations  with  the  Chinese  on  the 
Tibetan  border  in  1888  were  also  the 
occasion  for  calling  out  the  resources 
of  the  Indian  Secretary,  who,  six  years 
later,  resigned  his  office  to  become  Min- 
ister to  Persia,  and  he  remained  there 
until  1900,  when  he  was  appointed  Am- 
bassador to  Spain. 
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FROM  THE  BUST  BY  MAX  LANDSBERO 

ROBERT  FRANZ 


Robert   Franz 

By  Daniel  Gregory  Mason 


THE  conservative,  highly  fastidi- 
ous, highly  self-critical  type  of 
mind  makes  always  an  interest- 
ing study;  and  when  it  appears  in  a 
musician,  where,  since  musical  expres- 
sion seems  to  require  a  certain  genial 
freedom  and  impulsiveness,  it  is  some- 
thing of  an  anomaly,  it  is  apt  not  only 
to  be  studied  with  interest,  but  to  become 
the  subject  of  the  most  contradictory 
estimates  by  various  critical  tempera- 
ments. This  has  been  the  case  with 
Robert  Franz.  He  was  a  peculiarly 
pure  example  of  the  fastidious  mind,  and 
his  critics  have  ranged  themselves  in 
two  hostile  camps,  one  party  almost 
idolizing  him  as  the  champion  of  true 
art  in  a  period  of  decadence,  the  other 
contemptuously  dismissing  him  as  a 
pedant,  a  hanger-back,  a  conservative  by 
limitation  rather  than  by  conviction. 
Those  who  care  for  him  at  all  are  apt  to 
blink  his  defects ;  those  who  do  not  care 
for  him,  and  they  are  many,  have  for 
him  no  adjectives  but  "  academic  "  and 
"dry."  To  come  at  the  truth  about 
such  a  man  would  require  a  long,  an 
exhaustive  study  of  his  life  and  works  ; 
but  it  will  be  a  comparatively  simple 
undertaking,  and  one  not  without  human 
interest,  to  lay  before  the  reader  in  sum- 
mary fashion  the  essential  traits  of  this 
curious  personality,  leaving  him  to  form 
for  himself  what  seems  to  him  a  just 
estimate  of  their  value. 

A  clear  impression  of  Franz's  individu- 
ality disengages  itself  from  Mr.  W.  F. 
Apthorp's  sympathetic  portrait  of  his 
friend  in  his  essay  on  "  Two  Modern 
Classicists."*  Franz  was  a  nature  of 
unusual  fineness,  fastidiousness,  and 
delicacy ;  critical  of  himself  and  of 
others,  keenly  intellectual,  uncompro- 
misingly severe  in  his  standards,  and  of 
a  subtlety  of  perception,  sensuous,  intel- 
lectual, and  spiritual,  for  which  one  can 
find  a  match  in  few  musicians.  He  had, 
indeed,  almost  more  in  common  with  the 
literary  or  philosophic  mental  type  than 

*"  Musicians  and  Music-Lovers,"  by  William  Fos- 
ter Apthorp.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1894. 


with  the  artistic.  When  we  seek  for 
men  with  whom  to  compare  him,  we  are 
apt  to  think  of  Henri  Fr^d^ric  Amiel, 
the  Genevese  dreamer,  whose  nice  self- 
criticism  was  greater  than  his  impulse 
toward  expression,  or  of  Edward  Fitz- 
(Jerald,the  translator  of  OmarKhayydm, 
whose  delicate  poetic  miniatures  are  as 
consummate  in  beauty  as  they  are  slight 
in  caliber.  All  such  natures  stand  aloof 
from  the  crowd,  and  even  from  them- 
selves, by  virtue  of  an  exquisiteness  of 
taste,  an  inexorable  fineness  of  feeling, 
that  compels  them  to  seek  nothing  less 
than  perfection.  They  shrink  from  the 
vulgar  ambitions,  the  facile  successes, 
the  crude,  ready-made  artistic  methods, 
of  their  fellows.  Dominated  by  a  vision 
that  is  private  and  incommunicable,  they 
cannot  throw  themselves  with  enthusi- 
asm into  the  general  pursuits.  They 
are  committed  by  temperament  to  reti- 
cence, detachment,  solitude.  Such  fas- 
tidiousness must  isolate  a  man  in  any 
calling ;  in  the  ptofession  of  music, 
where  compromise  and  commercialism 
are  the  rule,  it  makes  him  stand  out,  like 
Franz,  in  conspicuous  loneliness,  whether 
as  a  mark  for  praise  or  for  blame. 

Such  men  are  always  comparatively 
unprolific.  Their  taste,  developed  out 
of  its  due  proportion  with  their  express- 
ive impulse,  embarrasses  as  much  as  it 
assists  them.  It  prompts  them,  certainly, 
to  produce,  but  it  makes  them  dissatisfied 
always  with  their  productions.  It  is  like 
the  morbid  conscience  that  postpones 
the  conduct  it  should  direct.  The  actual 
production  of  Franz  consists  of  some- 
thing over  two  hundred  short  lyric  songs, 
and  of  additional  accompaniments  to 
some  of  the  great  choral  works  left  in- 
complete by  Bach  and  Handel.  Not  to 
any  indolence  or  such  accidental  cause 
was  due  the  narrow  compass  of  Franz's 
work ;  it  was  the  result  of  conviction, 
carefully  reasoned,  conscious,  deliberate. 
Not  the  least  remarkable  thing  about 
Franz's  peculiar  temperament  was  the 
belief  in  which  it  was  reflected  in  his 
mind,  the  sincere  belief  that  all  the  pos- 
es 
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sibilities  of  the  art  of  music  had  been 
successively  exhausted,  and  that  it  only 
remained  for  modern  musicians  to  express 
such  personal  feeling  as  might  be  voiced 
in  small  lyrics,  and  to  popularize  the 
great  classical  masterpieces  by  making 
them  accessible  and  intelligible  to  the 
public. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  Franz's 
own  testimony  for  these  strange  but 
honest  convictions.  In  a  deeply  inter- 
esting letter  to  Mr.  Apthorp,  he  writes 
as  follows : 

"  Every  development  has  its  begin- 
ning and  its  end ;  the  development 
of  the  organism  of  art  like  the  rest. 
Now,  you  have  only  to  look  at  the  his- 
torical progress  of  music  to  descry  in  it 
an  interrupted  chain  of  perfectionments 
and  retrograde  movements.  Vocal  as 
well  as  instrumental  music  has  gone 
through  this  process;  neither  of  them 
could  ever  rise  above  a  culminating 
point  that  was  always  followed  by  a 
rapid  decadence.  Church  music  lived 
to  have  this  fate  during  and  after  the 
period  of  Bach  and  Handel ;  then  the 
opera,  before  and  after  Mozart ;  farther 
on  the  epic  forms,  which  culminated  in 
Beethoven  ;  and,  finally,  we  have  arrived 
again  at  the  beginning  of  all  art,  the 
lyric,  which  seems  likewise  to  have  ex- 
hausted its  springs  to  the  very  bottom, 
in  achieving  a  fusion  of  poetry  and  music 
which  can  hardly  be  carried  to  a  higher 
pitch  of  intimacy." 

In  a  later  letter  he  gives  his  convic- 
tion even  clearer  utterance,  besides  ex- 
plaining its  foundation.  **Up  to  Bee- 
thoven," he  says,  "  people  held  fast  by 
the  idea  that  melody,  harmony,  and 
rhythm  were  the  fundamental  elements 
of  music ;  the  neo-Ger manic  school  has 
radically  destroyed  these,  and  set  up  in 
their  stead  the  absolute  freedom  of  the 
personal  element.  Men  like  Berlioz, 
Liszt,  and  Wagner  could,  to  a  certain 
extent,  compensate  for  this  by  the  weight 
of  their  personality;  but  the  army  of 
those  who  have  followed  in  their  foot- 
steps, not  being  able  to  throw  such  a 
weight  into  the  scale,  have  necessarily, 
in  face  of  this  intolerance  of  all  barriers, 
ushered  in  universal  chaos." 

These  are  curious  opinions  for  a 
musician  to  utter  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 


teenth century.  That  they  were  wholly 
unaffected,  Franz  proved  by  his  acts. 
He  suggests  in  another  letter  the  more 
positive  aspect  of  his  artistic  creed,  the 
complement  of  these  negative  convic- 
tions. "  It  may  at  last  be  high  time," 
he  says,  "  to  take  in  hand  the  [musical] 
education  of  mankind.  Trash  will  be 
thereby  excluded,  and  what  is  genuine 
will  come  into  its  rights."  It  was  in 
accordance  with  this  belief  that  he  de- 
voted so  much  of  his  effort  to  the  task 
of  filling  out,  in  a  style  congruous  with 
theirs,  the  scores  of  the  great  choral 
works  of  Bach  and  Handel,  written  by 
them  in  a  sort  of  musical  shorthand, 
which  notes  only  the  bass  and  the  mel- 
ody. His  aim  was  to  complete  these 
great  monuments  of  art  in  a  way  that 
should  be  at  once  acceptable  to  modern 
ears,  which  demand  fullness  of  harmony, 
and  appropriate  to  their  own  inner  spirit. 
In  spite  of  constant  misinterpretation 
by  the  pedants  and  the  philistines  of 
the  day,  who  looked  at  the  letter  rather 
than  the  spirit  of  his  undertaking,  he 
persisted  in  it  with  a  devotion,  an  unself- 
ish enthusiasm,  and  an  artistic  insight 
that  deserve  only  the  highest  praise. 
*•  And  yet,"  one  finds  one's  self  thinking, 
"  this  work  to  which  he  devoted  so 
much  energy  was  but  the  rehabilitating 
of  the  work  of  other  men." 

The  insistence  with  which  such  quali- 
fying considerations  keep  presenting 
themselves  to  our  minds,  in  the  midst 
of  our  homage  to  Franz's  dignity  of 
ideal,  reminds  us  once  again  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  reach  a  satisfactory,  an  obvi- 
ously just  and  well-rounded,  estimate  of 
a  man  whose  qualities  and  limitations 
were  so  subtly  interwoven.  Was  he, 
after  all,  we  are  compelled  to  ask  our- 
selves once  more,  a  nature  too  fine  to  be 
appreciated  by  his  contemporaries,  too 
noble  for  paltry  ambitions  and  incom- 
plete performance,  too  loyal  to  art  to 
piece  out  its  completed  cycle  with  arti- 
ficial products  galvanized  into  a  spurious 
vitality  ;  a  nature,  therefore,  worthy  our 
unreserved  admiration  and  our  unquali- 
fied praise  ?  Or  was  he,  in  the  last 
analysis,  as  it  needs  but  a  slight  shift 
in  our  point  of  view  to  make  us  con- 
clude, a  man  in  whom,  for  all  his  fine- 
ness, there  was   some  fatal    limitatioD, 
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some  poverty  of  life,  some  paralyzing 
frigidity  of  blood,  that  kept  him  from 
throwing  himself  into  the  seething  art  of 
his  time  and  building  with  it  forms  of 
novel  beauty  and  expressiveness — that 
made  him  rather  stand  aside,  perplexed, 
skeptical,  embittered,  ineffective?  Was 
not  his  fastidiousness,  after  all,  finical 
and  petty?  Did  not  his  aversion  to 
modem  art  reveal  rather  a  defect  in  him 
than  a  decadence  in  it  ?  Was  he,  in  a 
word,  an  unheeded  prophet  or  a  deluded 
reactionary  ? 

In  this  quandary  we  naturally  turn  for 
help  away  from  the  confusing  and  fallible 
evidence  of  his  life,  to  the  direct,  infalli- 
ble, internal  evidence  of  his  artistic  work. 
The  songs  of  Franz  are  the  musical  ex- 
pression of  his  peculiar  temperament  All 
that  is  vaguely  indicated  by  his  words  and 
recorded  acts  is  in  them  clearly  voiced. 

A  collection  of  fifty  of  the  best  of  these 
songs,  recently  published,^  and  provided 
with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Apthorp, 
whose  sympathetic  understanding  of  their 
author  maJces  all  that  he  says  helpful, 
presents  the  student  with  the  flower  of 
Franz's  work.  In  examining  these  songs, 
one  is  first  of  all  impressed  by  the  reti- 
cence, dignity,  and  purity  of  their  style. 
They  are  true  lyrics — expressions  of 
personal  feeling  in  simple,  well-balanced, 
musical  forms,  undisfigured  by  dramatic 
episodes,  obtrusive  climaxes,  or  any  of 
those  other  devices  of  less  fastidious 
song-writers  which  are  as  abhorrent  to 
true  artistic  feeling  as  they  are  grateful 
to  the  egotism  of  singers  and  the  senti- 
mentality of  listeners.  This  is  a  point 
that  deserves  emphasis.  The  modern 
musical  public  has  been  fed  on  highly 
flavored  food  for  so  long  that  it  can 
hardly  appreciate  the  incomparable 
beauty  of  simple  lyrical  writing  like 
Franz's.  It  has  grown  to  desire  a  type 
of  eloquence  that  is  vociferous  rather 
than  persuasive,  a  musical  charm  more 
dependent  on  profusion  of  ornament 
and  complexity  of  effect  than  on  beauty 
of  line,  shapeliness,  harmony,  and  chas- 
tity of  style.  "  Few  singers,"  says  Mr. 
Apthorp  in  the  introduction  to  his  col- 
lection of  songs,  "  can  forego  that  dra- 
matic strenuousness  of   emphasis  with 

.'"Fifty  Songs  by  Robert  Franz."    In  the  "  Musi- 
cians' Library.'^  Oliver  Ditson  Company,  Boston,  1903. 


which  they  have  reaped  such  rich  har- 
vests in  other  fields,  and  express  feeling 
as  simply  as  Franz  has  done  in  his 
melodies ;"  and  he  quotes  in  illustration 
of  his  meaning  a  most  penetrative  com- 
ment made  by  a  friend  on  a  rendering  of 
Brahms's  **  Ernste  Lieder:"  «*  If  they 
had  not  been  sung  with  such  tremendous 
expression,  there  would  not  have  been  a 
dry  eye  in  the  house."  The  characteris- 
tic sin  of  modern  art  is  probably  this — 
the  exaggeration  of  effects,  the  straining 
after  poignancy  of  expression,  the  pref- 
erence of  omateness  and  profusion  to 
shapeliness  and  restraint  In  architecture 
the  tendency  of  the  day  is  toward  stucco, 
plaster,  and  all  forms  of  ornament  that 
obscure  and  confuse  shape ;  in  sculpture 
it  is  away  from  Greek  serenity  and 
towards  German  symbolism  and  turgid- 
ity ;  in  poetry  we  too  often  prefer  rhetoric 
to  the  ingenuous  utterance  of  feeling; 
and  in  music  we  demand,  not  harmony, 
not  beauty,  not  primal  emotion  embodied 
in  lovely  forms,  but  color,  passion,  pic- 
torial representation,  a  feverish  and 
artificial  intensity  that  distorts  and  dis- 
integrates the  tonal  fabric  it  should  fuse 
and  weld. 

Franz's  work  is  the  product  of  an 
artistic  attitude  quite  polar  to  this  mod- 
ern one.  He  cared  primarily,  not  for 
luxuriance  of  decoration,  but  for  struc- 
tural symmetry  and  harmony;  not  for 
an  emotionality  bordering  on  hysteria, 
but  for  the  calm  expression  of  sincere, 
simple  feeling ;  not  for  utter  self-revela- 
tion, but  for  a  dignified  presentation  of 
what  was  artistically  worth  presentation, 
against  a  background  of  reticence  and 
reserve.  His  songs  therefore  inevitably 
seem  tame  to  us  until,  growing  familiar 
with  their  idiom,  we  come  to  feel  their 
fineness,  their  distinction,  their  con- 
trolled and  tempered  eloquence.  Once 
the  spell  is  upon  us,  we  find  a  rare  de- 
light in  their  qualities.  Their  classical 
moderation,  their  aristocratic  distinction, 
their  consummate  but  unobtrusive  art, 
their  eloquence  never  degenerating  into 
hysteria,  their  ornament  never  degener- 
ating into  ornamentation,^  at  once  soothe, 
interest,  and  charm  us. 

*  Thoreau,  with  his  usual  fine  literary  sense,  de- 
scribed "  ornamentation  "  as  "  a  word  with  a  dead  tail 
to  it."    The  thini^  it  denotes  is  equally  unvitalized. 
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This  fineness  of  artistic  feeling  reveals 
itself  not  only  in  Franz's  treatment  of 
melody,  which  is  with  him  always  clear 
in  phraseology,  well  balanced,  and  mu- 
sically beautiful  as  well  as  expressive  of 
the  mood  defined  by  the  words,  but  also 
in  his  part-writing,  which  is  careful  and 
often  mgenious,  but  never  over-elabo- 
rated, and  in  his  harmony.  He  was 
enough  a  modern  to  appreciiate  and 
utilize  the  expressive  powers  of  harmony, 
but  he  seldom  let  his  interest  in  har- 
monic effects  run  away  with  him.  His 
general  harmonic  texture  is  strong,  ade- 
quate, and  unobtrusive.  When  he  uses 
special  harmonic  devices,  it  is  only  to 
emphasize  a  trait  of  expression  or  to 
create  an  appropriate  atmosphere.  At 
the  word  "  grave,"  for  example,  in  the 
line  "  With  thy  grave  and  dreamy  sweet- 
ness," in  the  song  called  "  Request," 
there  is  an  unexpected  "  fiat  sixth,"  as 
musicians  would  name  it,  which  en- 
hances much  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
Again,  in  the  song  called  "  In  Autumn," 
there  is  a  cadence  at  the  words  "  Alas, 
alas,"  which  by  its  strangeness  and 
somber  color  greatly  deepens  the  mourn- 
fulness  of  the  effect.  Such  momentary 
ingenuities,  frequent  as  they  are  with 
Franz,  seldom  degenerate  into  childish 
realism,  although  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  crude  delineation  of  lightning 
and  thunder  in  the  "  Stormy  Night  "  is 
rather  disappointing  in  one  whose  artis- 
tic sense  is  generally  so  keen.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  his  special  touches 
of  effect  are  governed  by  a  rare  instinct 
for  propriety.  And  wherever  the  har- 
monic treatment  confines  itself  to  a  gen- 
eral suggestion  of  the  fitting  mood  or 
atmosphere,  as  it  does  for  instance  in 
such  masterpieces  of  somber  color  as 
"A  Churchyard"  and  "The  Runic 
Rock,"  it  is  wholly  admirable. 

In  simplicity  and  graciousness  of 
melody,  in  musicianly  part- writing,  and 
in  legitimately  expressive  harmony,  then, 
Franz  is  pre-eminent.  To  study  these 
aspects  of  his  work  is  not  only  to  gain 
a  unique  artistic  pleasure,  but  to  find  a 
valuable  corrective  for  the  faults  of  the 
musical  epoch  we  live  in.  And  yet,  it 
must  now  be  insisted,  in  the  final  effect 
of  his  songs  something,  and  something 
very   vital,  is   wanting.     Despite   their 


distinction,  their  amenity,  their  grace, 
there  is  about  them  a  thinness,  a  pre- 
ciseness,  an  antique  frigidity  and  for- 
mality, that  we  rightly  deplore.  They 
are  wanting  in  fervor,  in  impetus,  in  con- 
viction. They  hesitate  with  well  bred 
deliberation  after  each  phrase,  they 
gather  no  momentum,  they  rise  to  no 
heights  of  passion  or  exaltation.  To  play 
over  the  songs  of  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Grieg,  or  Brahms  is  to  put  ourselves 
thoroughly  out  of  conceit  with  Franz's. 
The  latter  lack  the  dramatic  power 
of  Schubert,  the  ardor  and  impetuosity 
of  Schumann,  the  grace  and  geniality  of 
Grieg,  the  manliness  and  broad  nobility 
of  Brahms.  They  lack,  in  a  word,  the 
impassioned  directness  and  force  of  the 
greatest  art  Truly  great  Franz  is  not, 
either  in  largeness  of  ^conception  or  in 
amplitude  of  execution.  His  ideas  are 
little  ideas,  however  genuine,  and  his 
skill  is  the  dexterity  of  the  mosaic- 
worker,  not  the  free  power  of  the 
draughtsman  who  stands  off  from  his 
canvas  and  sketches  in  generous 
strokes.  His  lyrical  instinct  could  not 
justly  be  likened  to  that  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan poets ;  it  is  more  like  that  of  the 
French  pseudo-classic  versifiers.  It  is 
more  ingratiating  than  compelling,  more 
correct  than  fervid,  more  graceful  than 
profound. 

This  lack  of  virility  in  Franz's  music, 
one  cannot  but  feel,  is  the  analogue  and 
reflection  of  that  indecisiveness,  that 
over-refined  fastidiousness  and  inability 
to  commit  himself  to  vigorous  action, 
which  was  the  peculiar  weakness  of  his 
temperament  His  conservatism  was 
as  much  negative  as  positive.  It  was 
only  in  part  the  fruit  of  intellectual  con- 
viction ;  the  less  admirable  part  of  it 
rested  on  limitations,  on  torpidity  of 
blood,  on  narrowness  of  interest,  on 
restricted  feelings  and  an  unenfranchised 
imagination.  Yet  in  spite  of  these 
shortcomings  Franz  has  an  honorable 
place  in  music.  In  the  first  place,  his 
indirect  influence  was  a  wholesome  one. 
Progress  requires  some  full-blooded  tem- 
peraments, ardent  for  the  novel,  careless 
of  the  safe ;  but  it  also  requires  cautious 
conservers  of  traditions,  custodians  of 
the  wisdom  learned  by  past  experience. 
**  Without  the  cranks,"  says  Dr.  Holmes, 
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*^  the  wheels  of  civilization  would  not  those  old  masters  who  had  more  than 

turn."     It  is  equally  true  that  without  his  vitality  and  creative  genius, 

the    brakes    and    belts   and  cogs  they  

would  spin  us  all  speedily  into  chaos.  ii,„.  .^^..  .,»,„,, ..      m^^^^     -ru           u 

r     ^t                J     1         t:*          L            J  Bibliographical     Note. — Those    who 

In  the  second  place,  Franz  has  made  a  wish  a  larger  collection  of  songs  than  that  in 

direct  and  tangible  contribution   to  art  the    "  Musicians*    Library,"    already    men- 

in  his  songs,  which  are  unique  in  their  tioned,  will  find  in  the  Peters  Edition  four  al- 

distinction  of  style,  their  purjy  of  feel-  3',"-'.  Thr^nC  S^thTo/ffini 

mg,  their  rare  tranquillity  and  serenity  that  by  R.  F.  Prochdzka,  published  in  Leip- 

of  temper.     They  cannot  compete  with  sic,  and  not  translated    from   the  German, 

the  ampler  utterances    of  larger  men,  f  ranz  himself  wrote    an   autobiographical 

but  within  their  own  domain  they  are  '  [^^^-X^^I^^P^'^^^^^^ 

consummate  and  inimitable.     Franz  was  sic,  1895.    The  best  essays  in  English,  after 

one,   when  all  is   said,  who  did  a  true  that  of  Mr.  Apthorp  already  noted,  are  in  Mr. 

service   to  art  by  his  rigorous  respect  H.  T   Finck's  »*  Songs  and  Song-\Vriters," 

fr.r    ,>o    v,,VKocf  o;r«c    K,r   Kic   cf«^./fnef  Ncw  York,  1900,  and  in  F.  Huelter's  "  Mu- 

for    Its   highest  aims,  by  his  steadfast  ^.^  ^^  ^^^'  p^^;,^^„   unfortunately  out   of 

refusal  to  lower  his  standards  to  conform  print.  Mr.  Finck  also  published  "  An  Hour 
^•ith  popular  tastes,  by  his  embodiment  with  Robert  Franz,''  in  the  "  Century  Mag- 
in  his   own  work  of  those  fine  percep-  azine,'' June,  1893,  and  "Robert  Franz '' m 


ti^^r.    ««^    ;«*.,u:^«^    ^(  u«>«.,fr..   ...k:^u  "The  Looker-On,"  October,  1896,  and  J an- 
tions    and    intuitions    of  beauty   which  jg^^     Notable  German  essavs   have 

were   his,  and  by  his    efforts  to  make  been  written  by  Liszt, 

known  to  everyone  the  greater  works  of  Han.slick,  and  Ambros. 


Sacrifice 

By  Charles  W.  Stevenson 

She  lived  for  love.     Her  joys  were  all  in  seeing 
The  smiles  that  others  wear  when  pleasure's  near; 

Some  fresh  delight  oft  was  her  mind  decreeing 
For  those  whom  others  held  to  be  most  dear. 

She  worked  alone.  No  thought  of  fame  or  fashion 
E'er  moved  her  hand  in  aid  of  one  in  need ; 

Naught  but  her  own  low-bending  sweet  compassion 
Prompted  the  tender  and  uplifting  deed. 

She  had  no  doubts.     She  trusted  each  to-morrow 
Would  bring  round  her  the  same  eternal  care ; 

And  o'er  conditions  spent  she  little  sorrow. 
Conscious  the  Wise  One  was  not  unaware. 

Her  friends  were  few.     Those  who  with  subtle  phrases 
Draw  others  to  them  as  with  hooks  of  steel 

Gave  her  simplicity  no  hearty  praises, 
Nor  sought  to  gain  for  her  a  better  weal. 

Unknown  was  she.     Yet  glad  her  simple  living, — 
No  fears  assailed  her,  never  sin  made  sad, 

She  loved  the  friendless,  was  to  all  forgiving. 
And  morning  always  found  her  still  more  glad. 

And  when  she  died,  like  strains  of  music  ceasing. 
Her  absence  caused  a  void  in  many  hearts  ; 

For  when  a  soul's  pain  needs  a  soft  releasing. 
Such  natures  are  more  than  a  world's  fine  arts. 
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By  Pauline  R.   Bird 

With  Pictures  by  Edwin  Deakin 


TO  Edwin  Deakin,  the  "artist- 
historian,"  is  directly  due  the 
inspiration  of  the  many  clubs 
and  the  History  Sections  of  the  several 
women's  clubs  that  are  to-day  enthusias- 
tically taking  up  the  subject  of  the  open- 
ing and  the  restoring  of  El  Camino  Real, 
the  King's  Highway,  in  California. 

About  two  years  ago  Mr.  Deakin  ex- 
hibited at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  San  Fran- 
cisco his  marvelous  collection  of  paint- 
ings of  the  twenty-one  Missions  of 
California,  with  an  accompanying  map 
showing  the  positions  of  the  Missions. 

The  twenty-one  Franciscan  Missions 
are  strung  along  El  Camino  for  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  one  thousand  miles  north 
and  south,  and  traversing  about  three 
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hundred  miles  east  and  west.  The  road 
as  shown  on  the  map  is  the  original  road 
made  by  the  Franciscan  Padres  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Missions,  which 
are  about  one  "  Spanish  day's  "  journey 
apart,  and  it  still  exists  in  good  county 
roads  for  part  of  the  way,  though  nearly 
obliterated  in  some  sections.  If  these 
roads  can  be  united  into  a  State  road  for 
the  entire  distance,  the  original  King's 
Highway  of  California  will  be  restored, 
making  it  one  of  the  longest  and  finest 
coaching  roads  in  the  world. 

In  the  selection  of  sites  for  the  Mis- 
sions the  Padres  showed  great  discern- 
ment and  exquisite  taste.  The  Missions, 
for  the  most  part,  lie  conveniently  near 
the  sea,  in   sheltered  valleys,  with  the 
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great  Coast  ranges  behind  them,  or  close 
to  some  mountain  stream,  whose  waters 
keep  ever  green  the  rich  pasture  lands  on 
•  which  their  vast  herds  of  cattle  grazed. 
The  magnificence  and  variety  of  the  scen- 
ery along  the  Highway  is  unsurpassed. 
Orange  and  olive  groves,  vast  vineyards 
and  waving  fields  of  grain,  miles  of  pas- 
turage resplendent  in  spring  with  the 
golden  eschscholtzia,  forests  of  redwood 
and  the  pungent  eucalyptus,  extensive 
orchards  of  apricots,  prunes,  peaches, 
and  other  semi-tropical  fruits,  are  some 


of  the  sights  that  will  greet  the  eye  of 
the  sightseer  with  the  restoration  of 
El  Camino.  It  is  proposed  by  the 
several  clubs  that  have  at  heart  the 
improvement  of  these  romantic  and  pic- 
turesque landmarks  of  California,  not 
only  to  reconstruct  this  Highway,  but 
to  restore  the  twenty-one  Missions,  and 
establish  at  each  place  a  museum  of  art 
and  curios  characteristic  of  the  Indian 
settlers. 

The  Franciscans  were  not  only  skilled 
in  the  crafts,  they  were  versed  in  the 
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elements  of  the  arts,  and  that  they  taught 
the  useful  mechaniod  arts  and  the  tilling 
of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  merely  orna- 
mental and  beautiful,  is  evidenced  by  the 
weaving,  the  simple  pottery,  the  intricate 
basket-making,  the  work  in  silver,  copper, 
iron,  leather,  and  wood  graving,  as  they 
exist  to-day,  as  survivals.  When  these 
treasures  are  collected  and  classified,  the 
Missions  will  be  found  to  ha^e  had  dis- 
tinct and  individual  characteristics,  as  is 
shown  by  the  paintings  in  pigments  of 
flowers  and  clay  at  San  Fernando,  the 
work  in  silver  and  leather  at  Santa  Inez, 
in  iron  and  copper  at  San  Luis  Rey  de 
Francia.  There  will  be  exhibits  of  his- 
torical weaving  and  carving  at  San 
Gabriel,  San  Juan  Capistrano,  and  Santa 
Barbara*  Illuminated  missals  and  book- 
bindings in  old  vellum  still  exist  to  attest 
to  the  artistic  skill  of  the  Indians  so  faith- 
fully, so  patiently  taught  by  these  simple- 
living,  pious  Padres.  The  Padres  taught 
the  Indians  the  art  of  peace  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  by  every  means  in  their  power 
strove  to  lift  them  out  of  the  depths  of 
savage  life  and  thought  How  far  they 
succeeded  is  pitifully  told  in  the  few 
relks  that  remain  to  us  of  the  natives' 
handiwork,  and  in  the  ruins  of  the  Mis- 
sions that  are,  historically  and  architect- 
urally, the  noblest  in  the  United  States. 

Seventeen  of  the  Missions  as  built  can 
be  seen  to-day  only  on  canvas,  and  only 
on  one  painter's  canvas.  The  four  re- 
maining missions  were  painted  from  a 
daguerreotype,  an  old  painting,  a  pho- 
tograph, and  description.  The  artist 
made  most  careful  studies  of  the  sites ; 
Nature  supplied  the  background  and 
atmosphere. 

The  story  of  Edwin  Deakin's  struggles 
and  sacrifices  to  perpetuate  these  mis- 
sions before  the  destroying  hand  of  time 
and  the  vandalism  of  generations  of  rob- 
bery and  abuse  had  utterly  obliterated 
them  is  as  noble  a  one  and  as  pathetic  as 
any  of  the  many  such  stories  in  the  realms 
of  art  and  letters.  Unlike  geniuses  of 
other  times,  Mr.  Deakin  has  not  had  to 
die  to  have  his  work  recognized.  His 
twenty-one  Missions  as  painted  might 
stand  as  a  monument  of  any  artist's  life- 
work,  but  they  by  no  means  represent 
Mr.  Deakin's  entire  work.  Coming  a 
very  young  man  to  San   Francisco  in 


1870,  he  at  once  began  the  study  of  the 
Missions,  and  from  that  time  studied  and 
painted  at  intervals  until  1899,  except 
for  a  period  of  about  two  years  when  he 
lived  in  Paris  and  London,  where  he  was 
well  known  in  art  circles,  and  where 
his  work  received  recognition  at  the 
Paris  Salon.  His  two  pictures  submit- 
ted, "  Mont  Blanc  "  and  "  L'l^lise  de 
Chelles,  la  soir,"  were  hung  in  the 
Salon  of  79.  The  paintings  since  made 
from  his  studies  and  sketches  of  the 
Chiteau  Cluny,  Notre-Dame,  the  old 
church  at  Stoke  Pogis,  and  other  historic 
places,  have  been  prized  by  art-lovers, 
and  hang  to-day  in  the  galleries  of  con- 
noisseurs. 

Love  of  the  old,  the  picturesque,  and 
the  romantic  came  to  Mr.  Deakin  in  his 
earliest  youth,  when,  as  a  boy  in  England, 
he  wandered  among  ruins  of  churches 
and  castles,  dreaming  of  valorous  deeds 
of  bygone  heroes,  and,  in  fancy,  weaving 
stories  and  pictures  to  fit  the  hallowed 
scenes.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
after  leaving  Chicago,  where  his  profes- 
sional career  began  in  1869,  the  crum- 
bling walls  of  the  Missions,  the  tender 
sentiment  that  clung  about  them,  with 
their  Old- World  air  of  peace  and  restful- 
ness,  should  awaken  anew  his  youthful 
devotion  to  the  historic  past.  Mr. 
Deakin  went  far  into  the  study  of  the 
history  of  the  Missions,  made  number- 
less sketches  of  wall  and  tower,  took 
innumerable  journeys  to  out-of-the-way 
Missions,  and  has  imparted  to  us, 
through  his  interpretation,  the  story  and 
sentiment  of  early  California  life. 

Mr.  Deakin's  work  is  far  from  being 
finished.  He  hopes  and  expects  to  paint 
the  Jesuit  Missions  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, and  probably  also  even  those  of 
Arizona  and  Mexico.  George  Augustus 
Sala  said  of  Mr.  Deakin's  work,  "  A 
man  who  can  paint  stone  like  that  is 
a  fool  to  stay  in  California."  It  is  in 
California,  however,  that  Mr.  Deakin's 
heart  is,  and  here  he  has  put  his  very 
best  efforts.  He  has  done  with  the  Mis- 
sions what  no  other  man  has  done,  what 
no  one  else  can  hope  to  do,  for  he  began 
thirty-two  years  ago,  before  the  Missions, 
though  sadly  marred  by  time,  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  renovator  1  The 
painting  of  the    Missions   has  covered 
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a  period  of  thirty  years  as  inspiration 
prompted,  the  artist  begrudging  neither 
time,  study,  trouble,  nor  expense  to  obtain 
the  best  results.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  the  work  of  recent  years,  that  under- 
taken by  the  Landmarks  Club  of  South- 
ern California  particularly,  is  being  done 
along  scientific  lines  by  experts,  who 
adhere  as  far  as  possible  to  the  original 
plans  and  materials  used.  But  the  great 
work  of  to-day,  and  one  that  will  facili- 
tate the  restoration  of  the  Missions,  is 
the  opening  up  of  El  Camino.  This 
will  lead  the  sightseer,  the  visitor,  and 
all  lovers  of  the  romantic  to  the  now 
almost  inaccessible  Missions,  those  far 
from  the  railways  and  beaten  paths  of 
travel.  Then,  perhaps,  will  be  revived 
the  old-time  custom  of  the  Franciscans 
of  providing  horses  for  travelers  at  one 
Mission,  to  be  left  at  the  next,  and  to  be 
returned  in  due  time  by  the  first  return- 
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ing  traveler.  Guests  were  welcome  to 
all  that  the  Mission  could  provide,  as 
well  as  to  the  use  of  the  horses  that  car- 
ried them  on  their  way.  But,  more  than 
likely,  the  automobile,  at  so  much  an 
hour,  and  the  modern  hotel,  will  replace 
the  Padres'  genial  hospitality. 

The  history  of  the  founding  of  the 
Missions,  of  their  beginning  in  Lower 
California  under  the  Jesuits,  and,  later, 
of  their  transfer,  for  political  reasons, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Franciscans,  is  too 
well  known  to  bear  repetition  here.  It 
is  interesting,  however,  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Padres  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  and  most  southern 
Mission,  San  Diego  de  Alcala,  in  July, 
1769,  on  over  the  road  traversed  by  the 
early  Fathers.  This  Mission  was  built 
mostly  of  burnt  tile,  though  stone  and 
adobe,  as  used  in  the  construction  of  all 
the  Missions,  were  also  here  used.    This 
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Mission,  which  has  been  sjwtred  the  igno- 
miny of  the  whitewasher's  brush,  lends 
itself  to  the  richest,  most  artistic  tints 
in  warm  reds,  tans,  yellows,  and  browns, 
and,  if  not  the  best,  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  Mr.  Deakin's  collection.  The  olive 
orchard  planted  by  the  Padres  in  1770 
opposite  the  church  still  bears  fruit. 

The  second  Mission  founded,  and 
about  a  day's  journey  from  San  Diego, 
was  San  Luis  Rey  de  Francia,  known 
later  as  the  **  King  of  Missions."  Numer- 
ically, it  exceeded  any  other  Mission, 
having  at  one  time  869  natives  enrolled. 

San  Juan  Capistrano,  about  two  miles 
from  shore,  with  a  noble  line  of  hills  for 
a  background,  makes  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  striking  of  Mr.  Deakin's 
pictures.  This  church  was  of  stone,  with 
a  wall  five  feet  thick,  and  was  partly  de- 
stroyed in  the  earthquake  of  1812.  It  is 
a  fine  example  of  Byzantine  architecture, 
the  most  noted  illustration  of  which  is  the 
Sophia  Mosque  at  Constantinople,  built 
by  Justinian  a.d.  532-538.  Though  the 
whole  front  of  the  building  has  fallen 
into  decay,  the  graceful  lines  marking 
the  dome  of  the  sanctuary  are  still  stand- 
ing, and  the  frescoes  on  the  walls  are 
rich  in  color  and  plainly  decipherable. 

San  Gabriel  Arcangel,  because  of  its 
nearness  to  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena, 


is. the  best  known  of  the  Missions,  and 
the  one  most  frequently  visited  by  tour- 
ists, who  are  not  slow  to  recognize  in 
the  Missions  one  of  the  chief  charms  of 
California.  San  Gabriel,  said  to  be  a 
copy  of  the  Cathedral  of  Valencia,  is  still 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  is 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest  with  its 
buttressed  walls  and  picturesque  belfry, 
so  unlike  any  of  the  other  Missions. 

At  San  Fernando,  the  fifth  Mission 
northward  on  the  King's  Highway,  the 
papers  of  capitulation  to  Fremont  were 
signed  when  the  United  States  took 
formal  possession  of  California.  There 
is  little  in  the  ruin  of  this  Mission  to  tell 
its  early  story  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

San  Buenaventura,  in  the  busy  town 
of  Ventura,  has  lost  nearly  all  traces  of 
its  former  life.  Fortunately,  the  chapel 
bells  have  been  retained  and  the  original 
lines  of  the  building  preserved,  but  in 
other  respects  the  "  restorer  "  has  had 
full  sway.  Modern  shingles  have  re- 
placed the  tilings  of  the  Padres'  mak- 
ing ;  the  several  buildings  that  formed 
the  Mission  have  given  way  to  the  bus- 
tling, up-to-date  life  of  the  town. 

Santa  Barbara,  which  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  Franciscan  Fathers,  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  is  probably  the  best-known 
of  the  Missions.     The  church  is  built  of 
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stone,  with  a  wall  six  feet  thick,  and  has 
a  tiled  roof.  Two  imposing  towers  rise 
from  the  front,  in  one  of  which  the  bells 
hang.  Stretching  out  on  the  western 
side  is  a  low  arched  corridor,  and  back 
of  this  a  charming  old  garden,  which 
women  are  never  permitted  to  visit 

Santa  Inez,  which  is  forty  miles  across 
the  mountain  from  Santa  Barbara,  was 
little  known  until  recently.  It  has  a  com- 
manding view  from  the  head  of  a  beau- 
tiful valley  from  which  forest-covered 
hills  rise  on  one  side,  and  a  long  sweep 
of  meadow-land  slopes  away  on  the 
other.  When  Mr.  Deakin  painted  this 
Mission  in  1875,  the  nineteen  original 
arches  were  standing,  but  to-day  only  ten 
of  them  remain.  The  lovely  carved  tim- 
bers of  the  interior  are  one  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  this  otherwise  plain  building. 

San  Miguel  is  one  of  the  few  Missions 
that  retain  much  of  the  original  character, 
and  its  church  and  adjoining  buildings 
are  in  fairly  good  state  of  preservation. 
The  painting  of  this  Mission  represents 
the  long  line  of  arches  as  being  of  varied 
widths,  and  the  framework  supporting 
the  bells  as  another  distinctive  feature. 
The  interior  decorations  of  the  church 
are  in  the  original  colors  done  by  the 
Indians  in  1797. 

In  the  fast-decaying  Mission  of  San 
Antonio  de  Padua,  away  from  the  regular 
line  of  travel,  little  is  left  to  indicate  that 
at  one  time  it  was  one  of  the  richest 
Missions,  celebrated  for  its  fine  quality 
of  wheat  and  flour.  The  Mission  at  that 
time  included  seven  large  farms,  each 
with  its  own  chapel,  set  amid  a  park-like 
country  of  exquisite  beauty. 

Unlike  San  Antonio,  the  Mission  Nues- 
tra  Seftora  de  la  Soledad  was  never  a 
thriving  one.  Its  lonely  ruins  tell  a  most 
pitiful  tale.  A  story  is  told  of  a  friar 
who  labored  here  with  the  Indians  for 
thirty  years,  sharing  his  last  morsel  with 
them,  and  working  on  and  on,  until  one 
morning  he  fell  in  a  faint  while  saying 
mass,  and  literally  died  of  starvation. 

San  Carlos  Borromeo  del  Carmel  (com- 
monly called  Carmel)  was  built  of  creamy- 
white  stone  in  the  Moorish  style,  with  a 
quaint  outside  stairway  leading  to  the 
belfry.  The  fanciful  windows  and  low 
tiled  roof,  as  depicted  in  Mr.  Deakin 's 
painting  of  this  exquisitely  harmonious 


structure,  have  given  place  to  more  mod- 
em windows  and  a  steep  shingled  roof, 
much  to  the  regret  of  the  lover  of  the 
beautiful. 

A  railroad  built  to  one  side  successfully 
drew  off  the  population  of  the  once  flour- 
ishing town  of  San  Juan  Bautista.  The 
Mission  buildings  at  one  time  surrounded 
the  plaza.  The  church  building  that 
remains  faces  it.  The  long,  massively 
arched  corridor  remains  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  the  Padres.  Of  the  chime  of 
nine  bells  but  one  is  left.  Still,  there  is 
much  of  interest,  much  that  is  quaint 
and  picturesque,  to  the  student  of  art 
and  of  history.  Gorgeous  vestments, 
robes,  and  laces  are  laid  away  in  chests 
in  the  sacristy.  The  baptismal  font  in 
use  to-day,  carved  from  a  single  piece  of 
sandstone,  is  the  same  that  was  used  by 
the  Padres.  In  a  delightful  old  garden, 
overgrown  with  vines,  roses,  and  palms, 
the  same  old  sun-dial  tells  the  hour; 
beyond,  in  the  old  cemetery,  sleep  thou- 
sands of  Mexicans  and  Indians  awaiting 
the  last  call. 

San  Francisco  de  Assi  (Mission  Do- 
lores, of  San  Francisco)  has  but  one  of 
the  early  buildings  left — the  church,  and 
that  is  overtopped  by  so  modem  a  struc- 
ture that  it  looks,  as  one  sightseer  re- 
marked, "  as  if  it  were  built  yesterday." 
This  was  the  first  of  the  Missions  painted 
by  Mr.  Deakin. 

San  Francisco  de  Solano  was  the  far- 
thest north  and  the  poorest  of  all  the 
Missions.  This  Mission  marks  the  burial- 
place  of  the  father  and  mother  of  General 
Vallejo,  for  whom  the  town  of  Vallejo 
was  named.  Solano  marks  the  last  and 
most  northerly  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Missions  on  the  King's  Highway,  and 
it  is  the  last  and  most  southerly  of  the 
Missions  established  by  the  Greek  Cath- 
olics on  this  coast 

The  faith  of  the  eighteenth  century 
has  left  as  a  heritage  to  Califomians 
these  superb  Missions,  such  as  no  other 
part  of  the  world  has  ever  seen.  With 
their  fascinating  handicrafts,  they  are  of 
the  first  importance  both  as  art  treasures 
and  historic  landmarks.  Edwin  Deakin 
has  opened  the  eyes  of  Califomians  to 
the  urgency  of  preserving  these  land- 
marks, and  to  this  end  the  Road  will 
doubtless  be  restored  and  preserved. 


Unto  the  Third  and   Fourth  Generation 


By  Dorothy  Canfield 


ENOS  HEWLITT  came  breath- 
lessly to  the  spot  where  the  boys 
were  playing  marbles.  He  swelled 
with  the  importance  of  news  to  tell. 

"The  new  kid's  come,  and  he  says 
the  place  they  lived  in  before  this  was 
Haverford  I" 

The  boys  stopped  playing  instantly 
and  gathered  about  Enos.  This  was 
news  I  A  chorus  of  eager  questions 
assailed  the  messenger. 

"No,  I  didn't  ask.  I  didn't  have 
time  to.  I  just  saw  him  coming  along 
with  his  folks,  and  they  went  in  the  old 
Lathrop  place.  I  knew  by  that  *twas 
him,  and  so  I  played  leapfrog  over  their 
hitching-post  till  he  come  out,  and  then 
I  said  to  him  did  he  useter  to  live  in 
Haverford,  and  he  said  ^  yes,'  and  I  was 
just  going  to  ask  him  about  the  rest  when 
his  father  come  to  the  door  and  says, 
'  Eli,  you  come  right  in.'  But  he  said 
it  kind  of  cross  and  he's  got  an  awful 
big  mustache,  and  so  I  guess  maybe  he's 
like  the  Haverford  fathers  our  folks  tell 
about" 

This  was  the  extent  of  the  bulletin  of 
information  offered  by  Enos,  but  this 
was  enough  to  make  the  boys  lay  aside 
their  marbles  and  devote  all  their  ener- 
gies to  discussing  every  detail  of  it. 
They  were  New  England  boys  in  a  small 
village,  high  and  isolated  among  the 
mountains.  The  advent  of  new  people 
in  the  town  was  an  exciting  event  in  any 
case,  but  when  there  was  a  boy  in  the 
family,  and  a  boy  of  their  own  age,  it 
brought  the  great  change  close  to  them, 
and  they  had  echoed  their  parents' specu- 
lations about  the  Bowens  during  all  their 
waking  hours.  But  the  cap  to  the  climax 
was  that  the  newcomers  came  from 
Haverford,  commonly  called  Haverford- 
over>the-mountain  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  large  manufacturing  town  about 
which  they  studied  in  their  geographies. 
For  Haverford  was  the  scene  of  most  of 
the  stories  told  them  by  their  parents 
about  their  own  childhood. 

Haverford  had  been  one  of  the  last 


strongholds  of  the  old  Puritan  spirit, 
and  5iere  the  children  of  the  previous 
generation  had  been  treated  with  a:ll  the 
strictest  Puritan  severity.  The  grumbling 
of  a  Ledbury  boy  over  piling  wood  inva- 
riably met  with  the  response,  "  Well,  if 
you'd  been  a  little  boy  in  Haverford,  as 
I  was,  you'd  think  you  were  lucky  to 
have  no  more  to  do  than  thatP*  And 
the  sight  of  a  child  deep  in  an  illustrated  p 
children's  magazine  on  a  quiet  Sunday 
afternoon  always  elicited  the  comment, 
"  I'd  just  like  to  have  your  grandmother 
in  Haverford  see  you  now  1" 

Not  that  Ledbury  boys  were  treated 
with  severity.  They  did  odd  chores 
around  the  house  and  were  made  to  go 
to  school  regularly,  but  beyond  that  were 
as  free  as  boys  of  non-Puritan  ancestry. 
Perhaps  it  was  this  very  freedom  that 
made  them  so  eager  to  hear  stories  about 
the  Haverford  days  of  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  whom  a  small  wave  of  immi- 
gration had  carried  over  the  mountain 
to  Ledbury.  When  a  boy  was  sick  and 
could  call  for  whatever  story  he  liked,  it 
was  always,  "  Tell  me  about  when  grand- 
father licked  you  for  going  to  the  turkey 
raffle,"  or  "  I  want  the  meteor  story,  and 
how  you  didn't  dare  tell  grandmother 
about  it  because  the  minister  was  visit- 
ing," or  "  How  many  rows  of  com  to 
hoe  did  you  have  for  your  stint  when 
you  were  my  age  ?" 

And  now,  from  the  dim  prehistoric 
regions  of  their  parents'  childhood, 
Haverford  and  its  discipline  were  about 
to  spring  into  real  life  under  their  eyes 
in  the  person  of  the  new  boy. 

They  started  down  towards  the  old 
Lathrop  place,  trjring  to  give  this  con- 
certed movement  the  appearance  of  acci- 
dent by  carrying  on  a  disjointed  game 
of  ball,  pitching  and  catching  it  as  they 
walked.  As  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
house  they  stopped  this  pretense  and 
gazed  at  the  front  yard  to  see  if  the  new 
Bowen  boy  was  there.  He  was  not; 
but  as  they  looked,  the  father,  a  tall  man 
with  a  high  nose  and  a  bushy  black 
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mustache/came  out  of  the  house,  strode 
down  the  path  with  a  commanding  air, 
opened  the  gate  with  a  slam,  closed  it 
with  a  bang,  and  walked  rapidly  down 
the  village  street  The  boys  looked  at 
each  other  with  deep  comprehension  of 
this  incident  He  was  sure-enough 
Haverford — any  one  could  see  that  1 

At  this  point  the  new  boy  came  out 
of  the  house  and  began  to  explore  the 
yard.  He  was  a  boy  a  little  younger 
than  most  of  the  others — perhaps  eleven, 
with  large,  thoughtful  blue  eyes  and  a 
thatch  of  tow  hair.  All  Ledbury  eyes 
were  fixed  on  him  as  the  boys  came 
down  the  walk  and  all  Ledbury  feet 
came  to  a  standstill  as  they  reached  the 
gate.  The  new  boy  looked  up  and  saw 
the  little  crowd.  If  his  heart  failed  him 
at  the  sight,  he  did  not  show  it  He 
came  down  to  the  gate  with  no  hesita- 
tion and  yet  with  no  undue  haste.  The 
other  boys  did  not  know  how  to  b^in. 
This  sort  of  an  interview  was  new  to 
them. 

"  What's  3rour  name  ?"  asked  one  of 
them,  finally. 

"  Eli.    What's  yours  ?" 

"  Did  you  useter  live  in  Haverford  ?" 

«« Yes,  I  did,"  said  Eli— and  with  that 
suddenly  the  ice  was  broken  and  a  flood 
of  questions  poured  forth,  all  the  boys 
speaking  at  once. 

"  Do  you  have  stints  of  corn  hoeing  to 
do  when  the  other  boys  are  all  playing  ? 
Do  they  let  you  play  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning ?  Can  you  read  what  you  want  to 
Sunday  afternoon?  Does  your  father 
think  it's  wicked  to  go  to  the  circus  ?" 

Eli  looked  bewildered.  He  had 
scarcely  caught  the  drift  of  the  questions, 
so  rapidly  had  they  been  hurled  at  him. 
As  a  lull  came  and  they  waited  for  him 
to  answer,  he  stood  silent,  looking  a  little 
dazed.  One  of  the  smaller  boys,  resent- 
ing the  importance  which  Eli's  newness 
in  the  town  gave  him,  said,  in  a  shrill 
and  skeptical  voice, "  Aw,  he  don't  know 
what  we're  talking  about  1  /don't  believe 
the  fathers  in  Haverford  are  so  awful 
cross  I  I  bet  he  gets  let  to  do  things  as 
much  as  we  do."  The  speaker's  father 
was  not  a  Haverford  man,  and  he  was 
eager  to  destroy  the  distinction  of  the 
town  in  the  eyes  of  the  others^ 

But  bis  taunt  brought  out  a  response 


from  the  new  boy  more  quickly  than  all 
the  well-meant  questions.  Eli  turned  on 
him  with  a  new  light  in  his  blue  eyes. 
"  You  don't  know  what  you* re  talking 
about  1"  he  said,  scornfully.  ''  Does 
your  father  ever  make  you  dig  up  a 
hundred  dandelion  roots  out  of  the  yard 
in  one  afternoon  ?" 

The  skeptical  Nathaniel  was  obliged 
to  confess  that  he  did  not,  and  this 
reluctant  statement  was  almost  disre- 
garded in  a  fresh  rush  of  questions. 
This  time  Eli  was  responsive. 

"  Yes  sirree  1  Five  long  rows  to  hoe 
'fore  I  can  go  to  school,  and  a  licking 
if  teacher  sends  back  word  I'm  late." 
"Well,  I  should  say  I  A  hundred 
sticks  to  pile  every  evening  before  I 
have  a  bite  of  supper,  less'n  sometimes ' 
m'  mother  sneaks  roe  out  a  little."  "  No, 
he's  just  fightin'  mad  if  you  so  much  as 
speak  circus  to  him,  an'  once  I  ran  away 
and  went,  and  gee  whillikens  I — when 
I  come  home — if  it  hadn't  been  for 
m'  mother!" 

The  boys  hung  on  his  words,  and  he 
stood  talking  to  them  as  though  he  had 
always  known  them  till  a  heavy  st^ 
sounded  on  the  stone  walk.  "  There 
he  comes,  and  I  haven't  piled  a  stick  1" 
He  darted  around  the  house,  and  the 
boys  in  a  delicious  panic  fled  away  in 
every  direction,  so  that  when  Eli's  father 
came  striding  along  the  yard  was  empty. 

Eli's  arrival  in  Ledbury  proved  to  be 
as  important  an  event  even  as  the  boys 
had  anticipated.  In  fact,  it  changed  the 
entire  current  of  boy  life  in  the  village. 
Not  only  was  he  a  never-failing  source 
of  Haverford  stories,  but  the  exciting 
nature  of  his  daily  hairbreadth  escapes 
from  alarming  punishments  added  an 
element  of  adventure  to  their  hitherto  so 
prosaic  lives.  At  any  other  boy's  house 
the  signal  for  a  rally  to  a  baseball  game 
was  an  open  halloing  and  whistling 
before  his  door.  "Hi  there  I  Natl 
Come  on  and  be  fielder.  We're  going 
to  play  in  front  of  the  blacksmith  shop." 
No  such  commonplace  and  obvious 
securing  of  Eli  1  The  boys  crept  up  the 
alley  back  of  the  house,  gave  a  low 
whistle  which  they  flattered  themselves 
might  be  taken  for  a  bird-note,  and 
Stood,  eye  to  knothole,  to  await  develop- 
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ments.  Eli  then  came  out  of  the  house 
in  a  casual  manner  and  absent-mindedly 
whisded  one  stave  from  Money-Musk. 
Then,  taking  up  a  hoe,  he  started  towards 
the  little  field  of  sweet  com  near  the 
house,  breathlessly  watched  by  the  crowd 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  Once  in 
the  shadow  of  the  com  he  dropped  his 
hoe,  and,  doubling  over  like  Uncas  in 
"The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  he  ran 
along,  completely  concealed.  At  the 
end  he  must  climb  the  fence,  and  the 
quick  dash  with  which  he  did  this,  after 
a  hasty  scrutiny  of  the  windows,  always 
made  an  exciting  moment  for  the  watch- 
ers. Once  in  the  street  he  was  safe, 
and  joined  them  in  the  alley,  breathless 
and  red,  but  with  his  blue  eyes  gleam- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  adventure.  Scouts 
were  then  sent  out  to  make  sure  that  the 
way  was  clear,  and  the  whole  party, 
hiding  Eli  in  their  midst,  swept  across 
the  village  thrilling  with  excitement  at 
every  big  black  mustache  they  saw. 

They  scarcely  noticed  that  Eli  could 
not  play  baseball  very  well,  once  he  was 
safely  in  the  game.  Merely  to  have 
him,  after  the  elaborate  precautions  that 
were  necessary,  added  zest  to  the  per- 
formance. Some  of  the  smaller  boys 
were  set  as  pickets  to  watch  for  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  and  if  he  were 
seen,  the  boys  would  disperse  to  the 
four  winds  with  a  clatter  and  whir  like 
a  covey  of  partridges.  They  were  almost 
persuaded  that  they,  too,  must  hide  from 
Eli's  father. 

There  was  no  longer  any  need  to  play 
Indian  or  train-robber  or  hunter,  or  to 
have  imaginary  enemies  lurking  in  the 
bushes.  A  very  real  one  walked  the 
streets.  Every  faculty  was  strained  in 
getting  Eli  safely  away  to  play  and  safely 
back  again.  They  made  a  table  of  his 
father's  probable  movements,  and  the 
older  boys  elaborated  various  schemes 
for  diverting  his  attention  if  he  should 
ever  come  upon  Eli  enjoying  forbidden 
fun.  Enos  Hewlitt  was  very  bold  in  his 
statements.  "  I  sh'd  just  tell  him  right 
out  he  was  a  left-over — nobody's  father 
is  like  that  any  more  l"  The  boys  all 
assured  Eli  many  times  that  they  would 
stand  by  him  in  case  of  necessity.  At 
stKh  moments  Eli  looked  very  uncom- 
fortablcy  as  though  the  very  idea  of  being 


found  out  by  his  father  were  overwhekn- 
ing  to  him,  in  spite  of  his  supporters. 

There  were  times,  of  course,  when 
even  the  astonishing  care  and  strat^c 
skill  of  the  boys  did  not  avail  to  shield 
Eli's  exits  and  entrances  from  the  watch- 
ful eyes  over  the  black  mustache.  Once 
he  was  almost  at  the  end  of  a  long 
maneuver,  connected  with  weeding  the 
flower-bed,  which  was  to  land  him  on 
the  street  and  in  an  expedition  up  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  when  a  loud  voice 
had  called,  "  Eli,  where  are  jrou  going? 
Come  back  here  a  minute." 

Eli  had  disappeared  in  the  house,  and 
had  not  come  out  I  The  boys  went  on 
up  to  the  hole  in  the  rock  they  called 
Mammoth  Cave,  but  there  was  little 
savor  in  their  excursion  and  much  sup- 
pressed excitement  among  them.  They 
were  manifestly  relieved  when  Eli  ap- 
peared at  school  the  next  moming,  as 
usual.  Enos  asked,  "  What  'd  he  do  ?" 
but  this  elicited  no  response  from  Eli 
but  a  melancholy  rolling  of  the  eyes,  as 
though  speech  were  inadequate.  The 
boys  rallied  around  him  now,  more  than 
ever,  and  in  the  unity  of  this  common 
feeling  forgot  to  oppress  the  little  boys. 
It  was  indeed  a  happy  time  for  these 
latter.  Scorned  and  ignored  before  in 
games  of  Indian  and  horse-thief,  they 
were  admitted  into  this  new  and  feisd- 
nating  game  as  participants  of  real  value. 
They  were  especially  useful  as  spies, 
for  nobody  would  think  of  suspecting 
them.  They  were  delighted  when  set 
to  watch  Eli's  father,  and  felt  deliciously 
important  and  mysterious  when  their 
prosaic-minded  fathers  and  mothers 
asked  what  they  were  doing  hanging 
around  the  barber-shop.  Little  did  they 
guess  that  the  boys  were  keen-eyed 
spies  watching  the  lather  removed  from 
around  the  black  mustache  with  no  less 
acuteness  and  patience  than  Chingach- 
gook  showed  in  watching  the  fires  of  a 
hostile  Indian  village.  As  for  the  main 
body  of  which  they  were  the  scouts,  that 
was  engaged  in  playing  marbles  with  a 
new  sense  of  the  value  of  the  game  when 
it  must  be  secured  with  such  efforts,  and 
with  a  keener  relish  in  all  innocent 
amusements  now  that  they  were  no 
longer  innocent 

Eli's  courage  was  invincible  through 
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all  these  nerve-racking  experiences,  and 
he  did  not  hesitate  before  the  boldest 
schemes  proposed*  Not  even  when 
Enos  in  careless  bravado  dared  the 
other  boys  to  go  in  swimming  in  the 
Ice-hole — a  basin  in  the  river  whose 
name  leaves  nothing  to  be  said  for  the 
temperature  of  its  waters,  and  where 
several  Ledbury  boys  of  past  genera- 
tions had  been  drowned — not  even  then 
did  Eli  draw  back.  He  even  egged  on 
the  other  boys,  who  had  all  been  for- 
bidden to  go  near  the  dangerous  spot 

"  Aw  k  'fraid-cats  1  Come  on  1  What 
do  you  think  your  folks'U  do  ?  Why,  my 
fathered  kill  me  if  he  caught  me  there, 
butl'mgoingl  ^>^^/^j  a  licking?"  This 
was  coming  home  from  school  on  a  hot 
day,  and  Eli's  taunts  and  the  thought  of 
the  cool  water  gathered  quite  a  crowd 
together. 

This  was  a  most  exciting  adventure, 
for  not  only  must  Eli  exercise  the  most 
catlike  caution  in  getting  away,  but  all 
the  boys  must  invent  excuses  for  being 
out  of  sight  for  some  time.  But  finally 
they  were  all  assembled  on  the  brink  of 
the  pool,  still  glowing  with  excitement 
over  a  masterly  performance  of  Eli's  in 
swinging  himself  along  from  tree  to' tree 
in  the  orchard  till  he  reached  the  wall 
and  then  dropping  exactly  behind  the 
lilac-bush  and  making  off  on  all  fours. 

The  water  of  the  Ice-hole  was  as  still 
as  glass  and  as  black  as  ink ;  cold, 
deadly  water  where  there  lurked  an 
undercurrent  which  had  carried  away 
the  bodies  of  the  lads  lost  in  it  before. 
The  boys  were  in  no  hurry  to  go  in  now 
that  they  were  there,  and  the  mocking 
voice  of  Nathaniel  was  soon  raised  in 
his  usual  sneers.  "  Aw,  you're  afraid, 
you  Eli  1  Whyn't  you  go  in  ?  I  bet 
you're  afraid  to  dive  from  that  stump." 

Eli  had  his  ever-present  answer  to 
any  doubts  as  to  his  courage. 

"  I  guess  you  never  lived  in  Haver- 
ford  1  I  guess  your  father  never  licked 
you  till  you  couldn't  walk  just  for  gettin' 
to  school  late  1" 

The  other  boys  were  against  Nathan- 
iel, as  usual.  No  special  feats  were  to 
be  demanded  of  Eli,  whose  whole  life 
was  a  succession  of  brilliantly  executed 
proofs  of  courage,  skill,  and  forethought 

"  Go  in  yourself,  Nat  1"  they  answered. 


"  I  guess  if  you  was  Eli  you'd  think 
you'd  done  enough  to  come  swimmin' 
at  all,  'thoutdivin'r 

There  were  times  when  they  thought 
Eli  almost  ostentatious  about  his  father, 
but  as  a  rule  they  supported  him. 

Nathaniel  was  no  coward,  although 
one  of  the  smaller  boys,  and  he  was 
about  to  dare  the  others  to  dive  from 
the  stump  backwards  when  he  noticed 
the  bushes  near  him  sofdy  part,  and  his 
terrified  eyes  fell  on  the  formidable 
black  mustache  of  Eli's  father  1  Para- 
lyzed with  horror,  he  stood  perfectly 
still,  his  white  body  showing  like  a 
statue  against  the  gleaming  black  water. 
His  voice  died  away  weakly  in  his  throat 
as  he  tried  to  call  to  Eli  to  run,  and  he 
grew  colder  and  colder  as  the  bushes 
opened  wider  and  wider  and  Eli's  father, 
with  a  large  stick  in  his  hand,  stood 
revealed.  His  silence  and  strained  at- 
titude called  the  attention  of  the  other 
boys  to  him,  and  they  had  just  turned 
his  way  when,  casting  aside  all  pretense, 
their  enemy  stepped  out  on  the  littie 
pebbly  beach. 

He  was  between  them  and  their 
clothes,  between  them  and  the  only 
way  out,  or  they  would  have  made  a 
dash  for  it  As  it  was,  they  felt  utterly 
helpless  and  despairing.  Their  naked- 
ness removed  any  vestige  of  self-posses- 
sion they  might  have  had.  They  were 
all  in  a  frozen  panic.  Eli  was  utterly 
forgotten.  Enos  Hewlitt,  the  dauntless, 
could  not  take  his  eyes  from  the  threat- 
ening figure  approaching,  although  he 
grew  faint  and  sick  with  its  every  step. 

Then  Eli's  father  opened  his  lips  and 
spoke. 

"  Hello, sonny  1  Going  in  swimming ? 
Well,  now,  I'm  glad  of  that  1  Every  boy 
ought  to  know  how  to  swim  well.  I 
wonder  if  you  can  swim  as  far  under 
water  as  your  dad  used  to  at  your  age  ?" 

These  were  the  words  that  fell  on  the 
uncomprehending  ears  of  the  frightened 
boys.  They  took  in  the  sense  of  them 
at  first  as  little  as  though  the  man  had 
spoken  in  Choctaw.  They  were  still 
crouching  in  strained  attitudes  as  their 
visitor  looked  about  him,  when  a  crash- 
ing in  the  bushes  was  heard  and  the 
pale  face  of  Enos  Hewlitt's  father  ap- 
peared, looking  distractedly  for  Enos. 
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"  Enos,  Enos,  are  you  crazy  ?  Your 
mother's  wild  about  you.  Come  here 
instantly  and  put  on  your  clothes  I  Oh, 
you're  here,  Mr.  Bowen,"  catching  sight 
of  the  other  man.  "  I  suppose  you're 
after  your  boy.  I  heard  accidentally  the 
children  were  off  down  here,  and  my  wife 
was  almost  crazy.  Her  brother  was 
drowned  here.     Enos!  You  hurry  1" 

Mr.  Bowen  answered  in  his  loud  voice, 
"  Why,  no,  I  didn't  even  know  what  the 
boys  were  up  to.  I  just  happened  to  be 
down  here  to  look  up  some  points  in 
surveying.  I  don't  keep  very  much 
track  of  what  Eli  does,  to  tell  the  truth. 
I  believe  in  letting  boys  alone.  I  was 
brought  up  in  Haverford,  and  you  know 
what  the  discipline  used  to  be  there.  I 
never  forgave  my  father  and  mother, 
and  I  always  vowed  that  when  I  had 
children  of  my  own  they  should  do 
everything  they  wanted  to.  I  want  'em 
to  have  what  I  didn't!  My  wife  says 
I'm  too  slack,  and  she  does  make  Eli 
mind — once  in  a  while."  This  with  a 
loud  laugh.  "  But,  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned, the  boy  does  about  as  he  pleases. 
How  about  that,  Eli  ?" 

A  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
group  of  boys  during  the  conversation 
between  the  two  men.  They  had  heard 
and  partially  understood,  and  now  with 
one  accord  were  looking  at  EIL  Na- 
thaniel's incorrigibly  skeptical  voice  was 
raised. 

«  Why,  Mr.  Bowen  1"  he  said,  "  Eli 
says  you  lick  the  stuffin'  out  of  him  if  he 
does  the  least  thing,  and  that  you'd  just 
kill  him  if  'tweren't  for  his  mother." 

Mr.  Bowen's  face  assumed  an  expres- 
sion of  infinite  astonishment.  "What 
are  you  talking  about  ?"  he  demanded,  in 
an  incredulous  tone.  "  Eli,  what's  he 
talking  about  ?" 

Eli  stood  perfectly  still  in  the  midst 
of  his  fellows,  his  small  white  body  al- 
most visibly  shaken  by  the  storm  of 
emotion  that  possessed  him.  Over- 
powering shame  before  his  comrades  was 
the  feeling  most  vividly  shown  by  his 
attitude.  He  was  absolutely  crushed  by 
this  sudden  awakening  out  of  his  imag- 
inary unreal  world,  and  there  was  no 
room  for  any  other  pain. 

There  was  a  long  silence  as  the  father 
faced  the  son  and  waited  for  an  explana- 


tion. Eli  shrunk  more  and  more  to- 
gether, and  hung  his  head  lower  and 
lower.  Then  Mr.  Bowen  spoke  again, 
and  the  loud  voice  was  soft  and  the  big 
black  mustache  trembled  a  little. 

"  Why^  EUr^  he  saidin  a  low  tone. 

A  sudden  reaction  of  feeling  swept 
over  the  boy.  He  rushed  towards  his 
father,  trembling  with  the  strong  emotion 
of  the  imaginative  child,  half  crying  with 
remorse  and  eagerness  to  explain  and 
set  himself  right 

"  Paw  1"  he  gasped,  «  oh.  Paw  1  If  I 
could  just  tell  you  so's  you'd  see.  Paw, 
I  didn't  mean  to  do  it  Paw,  I  didn^t 
mean  to  do  itl"  The  child's  better 
nature  rose.  It  was  to  clear  himself 
before  the  father  he  had  wronged  that 
he  struggled  and  choked.  The  scorn 
of  his  playfellows  was  forgotten. 

"  Paw,  it  was  this  way  1  Over  in 
Haverford,  where  we  lived  on  the  farm, 
I  never  had  anybody  to  play  with,  and  I 
got  so  tired  of  playing  Indian  all  by  my- 
self, and  I  began  playing  you  were  like 
Grandfather — you'd  told  me  how  he  was 
— and  I'd  pertend  you  wouldn't  let  me 
do  things,  and  then  it  was  so  much  more 
fun  to  do  them.  And  then,  when  we  used 
to  go  to  town,  all  the  other  boys' fathers 
wouldn't  let  them  do  things,  and  you  kept 
letting  me  do  everything,  and  I  was  so 
different  from  'em,  and  I  wanted  to  be 
like  'em  " — he  was  clinging  to  his  father's 
knees  as  he  uttered  this  wail  of  the 
primitive  gp-egarious  animal — "  and  then 
when  we  came  to  live  here  all  the  boys 
thought  everybody  in  Haverford  was 
like  those  stories.  They  all  had  to  do 
things  around  the  house,  and  you  never 
made  me  do  a  single  thing  1 — I  said  it  all 
pertend — just  pertend — at  first  and  set 
myself  stints  to  do,  an'  then — an'  then — 
it  got  so  real — oh.  Paw  I  I  didn't  mean 
to  do  it  1  Oh,  Paw  1  if  you  could  only 
just  see  I" 

He  was  hysterical,  crying  and  laughing 
as  he  reached  this  stage  in  his  aston- 
ishing explanation.  He  was  cut  short 
by  being  lifted  by  strong  arms  and  held 
close.  His  agitated  little  body  shook 
with  sobs,  and  he  could  but  half  hear  his 
father's  voice  saying,  "There,  there, 
sonny.  Don't  worry  about  it  1  If  you're 
sorry,  it's  all  right  Go  get  your  clothes 
on  and  I'll  take  you  home." 
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He  lay  still  for  a  moment,  limp  with 
the  reaction  from  his  excitement  Then, 
raising  his  swollen,  tear-blurred  face,  he 
uttered  with  a  sigh  of  perfect  trust  the 


following  tribute  to  Mr.  Bowen — ^some- 
what  remarkable  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  "  I  just  Jhuw  you'd  understand^ 
Paw  1" 
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ms  report  of  current  literature  is  supplemented  by  fuller  reinews  of  such  books  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  Any  of  these  books 
will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook^  postpaid^  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the 
published pricCy  with  postage  added  when  the  price  is  marked  ^^  net^ 


Acquisition  of  Political,  Social,  and  Indus- 
trial Rights  of  Man  in  America.  By  John  Bach 
M cM aster.  Western  Reserve  Chapter.  Daufl^hters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  Cleveland,  Oliio. 
SxS^in.  123  pages. 
An  unfortunately  limited  edition  of  four 
lectures  deliverea  by  Professor  Mc Master 
before  the  Western  Reserve  University  last 
spring,  upon  the  political,  social,  educational, 
and  industrial  rights  not  possessed  by  the 
less  privileged  classes  of  colonial  times,  but 
now  enjoyed  by  all  men  in  most  of  our 
States.  Professor  Mc  Master's  luminous  sur- 
vey of  movements  by  which  these  rights  were 
extended— often  partly  visionary  agitations 
backed  only  by  workingmen — ends  with  the 
liberalization  of  the  suffrage  in  Rhode  Island 
after  the  Dorr  rebellion,  the  more  recent 
extensions  of  rights,  particularly  to  the 
slaves,  being  regarded  as  too  familiar  a  field 
to  promise  equal  enlightenment  from  further 
examination.  The  lectures  are  exceptionally 
fuU  of  human  interest,  because  most  of  the 
matters  with  which  they  deal  touch  closely 
the  every-day  lives  of  men  as  distinguished 
from  remote  questions  of  National  finance 
or  international  diplomacy.  Much  of  the 
material  is  new,  even  to  people  well  informed 
upon  our  National  history.  It  is  surprising, 
for  instance,  how  many  teachers  are  unfa- 
miliar with  the  struggle  it  took  in  some 
States  to  establish  the  principle  of  free 
schools  except  for  children  willing  to  be 
graded  as  paupers. 

Addresses  to  Boys,  Girls,  and  Young  Peo- 
ple. By  T.  Rhondda  Williams.  James  Robinson, 
Manchester.  5x7Viin.  232  pages. 
The  twenlv  sermons  which  comprise  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Williams's  volume  are  simply  writ- 
ten, and  contain  religious  counsel,  practical, 
helpful,  and  entirely  free  from  any  touch  of 
cant 

Alexander  in  the  Ark.  By  Francis  Russell 
Burrow.  Illustrated.  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia.  SViXSin.  199  pages. 
Alexander  is  a  little  English  boy  who,  fall- 
ing asleep  over  his  playthings,  discovers  in 
dreamland  that  his  favorite  Noah's  ark  has 
grown  large  or  himself  small,  and  accordingly 
pays  it  a  visit.  He  meets  with  many  sur- 
pnsing  experiences ;  for,  as  the  reader  will 
find  to  his  amusement,  helped  materially  by 
the  excellent  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noah 
and  Messieurs  and  Mesdames  Shem,  Ham, 
and  Japhet,  the  wooden  inmates  of  the  ark 
are  really  a  very  animated  company 


Beginnings  of  Maryland,  X63Z-Z630.  By  Ber- 
nard C.  Steiner,  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins  univei> 
sity  Studies  on  Hbtorical  and  Political  Science. 


Series  XXI.,  Nos.  8, 9.  10.)    The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  Baltimore.   6x^  m.    112  pages. 

Book  of  American  Humor.  Vol.  I.  Prose. 
Vol.  II.  Verse.  Composed  by  the  Best  Known 
American  Writers.  Herbert  S.Stone  &  Co,  Chi- 
cago.  4^x7  in. 

There  are  many  old  favorites  here.  The 
preponderance  of  fantastic  spelling  in  the 
earlier  and  of  slan^  in  the  later  prose  selec- 
tions may  be  ascribed  to  the  cnaracter  of 
American  humor  or  to  the  collator's  taste, 
as  one  likes. 

Century  of  Expansion  (A).  By  Willis  Fletch- 
er Johnson,  A.M.,  L.H.D.  With  Maps.  The 
Macmilian  Co.,  New  York.  5x7V^  in.  3(6  pages. 
^1.50,  net. 

An  account  of  the  successive  expansions  of 
the  authority  of  the  American  people,  first 
over  the  territories  to  the  West  and  South, 
which  they  themselves  have  tilled  and  devel- 
oped, and  finally  over  the  newly  acquired 
islands  already  well  peopled  by  other  races. 
The  author  believes  that  all  these  expan- 
sions are  the  same  in  essence  and  will  prove 
alike  beneficial  in  their  results. 

Christ  and  Progress :  A  Discussion  of  Prob-> 
lems  of  Our  Time.  By  David  James  Burrell, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  The  Fteming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New 
York.    5x8  in.    267  pages.    $1.20,  net. 

Colomba.  By  Prosper  Merimde.  Edited  by 
Hiram  Parker  Williamson.  The  American  Book 
Co.,  New  York,    hyj^^,  in.   220  pages. 

Critical  and  Historical  Essays.  By  Thomas 
B.  Macaulay.  Edited  by  F.  C.  Montagae.  M.A.  In 
3  vols.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  5x^ 
in. 
These  three  volumes  are  the  latest  addition 
to  Putnam's  Library  of  Standard  Literatur^ 
and  are  furnished  with  an  introduction  and 
notes  by  Professor  Montague,  of  University 
College,  London,  who  has  wisely  refrained 
from  overloading  his  volumes  with  explana- 
tions, but  has  left  the  Essays  larg:ely  to  tell 
their  own  story,  with  the  exception  of  aa 
occasional  bit  of  information  elucidating  a 
historical  or  personal  allusion.  No  essays 
more  completely  render  their  meaning  to 
intelligent  readers  without  the  aid  of  an  in- 
terpreter. The  books  are  well  made  in  excd- 
lent  library  style. 

Elements  of  Political  Economy.  By  J.  Shield 
Nicholson,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  The  Macmilian  Co., 
New  York!    5%x8%in.    S38paices. 

Not  a  mere  condensation,  but  also  a  revision 
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of  &e  audior's  larger  work  on  the  Principles 
of  Political  Economy.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  uses  of  a  text-book.  Pro- 
fessor Nicholson's  work  being  alwajrs  search- 
ing ia  its  analysis  and  authoritative  in  its 
judgment 

Expansion  of  Russia,  1815-1900  (The).  By 
Fnnds  Henry  Skrine,  F.S.S.  The  Macmillan 
Co..NewYOTic.  5x7^  in.  386  pages. 
An  admirable  piece  of  work  both  in  plan 
and  in  execution.  The  author  keeps  his 
attention  on  the  events  which  shai>ed  after 
events,  and  by  keen  analysis  of  their  moral 
and  political  significance  has  been  able  in 
this  compact  volume  to  explain  the  growth 
of  Russia.  If  he  has  any  pronounced  bias, 
it  is  his  disposition  to  defend  the  Russian 
Government  against  the  sweeping  denuncia- 
tions of  Russophobists,  both  radical  and 
reactionary.  But  even  where  the  reader 
fails  to  share  his  view,  he  recognizes  that 
they  are  the  views  of  an  eminendy  judicial 
mind,  guided  by  conscience  and  not  by  pas- 
sion. 

Faust :  A  Dramatic  Mjrstery.    By  Wolfgang 
von  Goethe.    Translated  by  John  Anster,  LL.D. 
(Newnes    Pocket    Classics)    Charles   Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.  3%x6Hm.  250  pages.    ^1,  net. 
Another  prettily  bound,  thin-paper,  small- 
volume  edition  of  a  classic.    Dr.  Anster's 
blank  verse  translation  is  adequate  if  not 
especially  poetical. 

Five  Little  Peppers  at  School.  By  Margaret 
Skiney.  lUostrated.  The  Lotbrop  Pubhshing 
Co.,  Boston.  5x7^  in.  4S3  pages.  |l.lO,net. 
The  "Jitde  Peppers'"  young  friends  will 
find  this  record  of  their  school  days  quite  as 
interesting  as  any  previous  volume  of  this 
popular  series. 

Foxing    Ahead.    By    Horatio    Alger,    Jr. 
Iniu^ted.    The  Penn  Publishing  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia.  4%X7%  in.    369  pages.   90c.,  net    (Post- 
age, 12c) 
A  juvenile  of  a  familiar  type,  in  which  the 
poor  but  honest  hero  distances  the  evil  rich 
man's  son    in  every  competition,  fathoms 
tibe  malicious  schemes  of  maturer  wrong- 
doers, outwits  brilliant  lawyers,  foils  bur- 
glars, prevents  the  machinations  of  unworthy 
tre^nusers  on  an  aged  relative's  bounty, 
and  finally  comes  into  the  reward  of  so 
much  virtue  through  being  made  heir  to  this 
gendeman's  fortune. 

French  and  English  Pumiture.  By  Esther 
Siivleton.  Illustrated  by  H.  D.  Nkhob.  (Mc- 
Chire,  PhiUips  &  Co.,  ^few  York.  7x11  in.  J94 
pages.  |5. 
Inevitably  one  notes  first  the  great  physical 
beauty  of  this  extremely  handsome  and  finely 
illustrated  volume.  Nothing  but  praise  may 
be  said  of  its  strong  but  elegant  binding,  its 
good  paper,  and  its  scores  of  well-renoered 
pictures  of  typical  si>ecimens  of  fumitiu-e. 
The  author's  method  is  to  treat  her  subjects 
by  distinctive  styles  and  periods.  Thus,  a 
cnai)ter  each  is  devoted  to  the  periods  of 
Louis  XII.,  Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XV.,  Louis 
XVI.,  and  the  Empire,  to  the  Jacobean, 
Queen  Anne,  and  Eariy  Georgian  periode, 
and  (by  makers)  to  those  of  Chippendale, 
Adam,  Hepplewnite,  and  §h^^tpQ.    Hor^ 


over,  the  text  describes  not  merely  the  fur- 
niture, but  to  some  extent  the  social  and 
artistic  traits,  of  che  period  under  discussion, 
and  notes  many  thin^  indirecdy  connected 
with  the  main  topic.  From  the  book  a 
reader  may  gain  an  intelligent  idea  of  the 
history  of  artisdc  design  m  furniture  and 
decoradon. 

From  Empire  to  Republic :  The  Story  of  the 


Struggle  for  Constitutional  Government  In 
Mexico.  By  Arthur  Howard  Noll.  With  Map 
and  Portraits.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


5x8  in.  136  pages.  ll.iO.net. 
An  admirable  political  history  of  Mexico — 
compact  but  presenting  with  great  clearness 
the  significant  events,  philospohical  but 
teaching  its  i^hilosophy  by  means  of  a 
spirited  narrative.  The  volume  is  happily 
given  an  exceptional  interest  at  the  present 
time  by  reason  of  the  enforced  prominence 
of  Spanish-American  politics  in  our  own 
political  discussion.  Mexico,  of  course,  is 
not  Colombia,  but  the  race  elements  among 
its  population  and  the  questions  upon  which 
its  parties  divide  are  essentially  the  same. 
so  that  Mr.  Noll's  discriminating  account  ot 
the  politics  of  the  one  country  gives  an 
insight  into  that  of  the  other.  His  connection 
with  a  Southern  university  does  not  lead 
him  in  the  slightest  degree  to  minimize  the 
sympathy  between  the  aristocratic  party  in 
Mexico^  which  defended  the  foreign  rule  of 
Maximdian  against  the  champions  of  Mexi- 
can independence,  and  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, which  was  fighting  for  the  principle  of 
sectional  secession  agamst  the  supremacy 
of  the  Union.  So  far  as  political  principles 
went,  this  sympathy  was  most  inconsistent: 
but  class  feelings  go  deeper  than  political 
platforms,  and  more  often  determine  the 
attitude  of  men  and  parties  toward  the  con- 
crete issues  of  political  life. 

From  Saranac  to  the  Marquesas  and  Beyond. 

Edited  and  Arranged  by  Marie  Clothikle  Balfour. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    5x7*4  in. 

313  pages.  |2,  net. 
Readers  of  Stevenson's  letters  know  his 
delight  at  having  his  mother  with  him  in 
Samoa.  Her  letters,  mostiy  written  to  rela- 
tives in  Scodand  from  the  South  Seas,  but 
with  some  from  the  Adirondacks,  not  only 
give  pleasant  additional  glimpses  of  the 
romancer's  home  life,  but  disclose  in  the 
writer  a  woman  of  rare  strength  of  character 
and  real  charm.  Her  portrait  has  a  strong 
resemblance  to  her  famous  son,  and  it  is 
clear  that  he  inherited  from  her  more  than 
physical  traits. 

George  Villiers,  Second  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, x6a8-x687 :  A  Study  In  the  History  of  the 
Restoration.    By    Winifred,    Lady   Burghclere. 
Illustrated.    E.  P.  Dutton  &   Co.,  New   York. 
5Hx9in.    414  pages.    ^,net 
Many   litde-known  sources  have  been  ex- 
hausted to  make  this  life  story  of  the  second 
and  baser  Villiers  complete  and  accurate. 
The  author's  view  is  not  at  all  that  of  an 
admirer  of  the  Buckinghams  or  even  of  the 
Stuarts.    She  makes  a  careful  study  of  the 
follies  and  vice  of  the  Restoration.    The 
^k  is  well  printed  mi  illustrated. 
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Greek  Primer  (A).  By  Qarence  W.  Gleason. 
A.M.  The  American  Book  Co^  New  York.  5x7V4 
In.   349  pages. 

Hermit's  Wild  Friends  (A).    By  Mason  A. 

Walton.    Illustrated.    Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  Boston. 

5>4x8>41n.  304  pages.  1 1.50,  net 
This 'volume  by  the  Hermit  of  Bond*s  Hill, 
who  has  lived  nearly  a  fifth  of  a  century  in 
a  hut  in  the  woods  near  Gloucester,  Massa- 
chusetts, is  a  book  that  will  delight  all 
nature  and  animal  lovers.  It  is  very  fully 
and  beautifully  illustrated. 

History  of  Classical  Scholarship  (A) :  From 
the    Sixth  Century  B.C.  to   the   End  of  the 


Middle  Ages.  Bv  John  Edwin  Sandys,  LittD. 
The  MacmiUan  Cfo.,  "^  -  *'  '  "'  "  '-  "" 
pages. 


New  York.    5^x8  in.    671 


It  is  the  tradition  that  Cambridge  is  more 
devoted  to  mathematics  and  science,  Oxford 
to  classical  studies ;  but  in  this  volume  Cam- 
bridge is  at  the  fore  of  her  rival.  It  is  a 
work  of  immense  research  in  a  vast  field 
explored  only  by  specialists,  but  important 
for  its  relation  to  modem  educational  sys- 
tems. By  "  classical  scholarship  "  is  meant 
not  mere  erudition,  but  "  the  accurate  study 
of  the  language,  literature,  and  art  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  of  all  that  they  teach  as  to 
the  nature  and  history  of  man."  In  this  field 
the  historian  passes  from  one  seat  of  learning 
to  another ;  n-om  Athens  to  Alexandria  ana 
Pergamon,  thence  to  Rome,  and  thence  to 
Constantinople.  The  Byzantine  period  of 
the  history  is  the  longest  of  all,  some  eight 
centuries,'till  at  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance 
new  homes  of  learning  appear  in  the  West 
A  vast  amount  of  historical  and  critical 
detail  is  packed  into  a  volume  that  is  small 
in  comparison  with  the  amplitude  to  which 
it  might  have  been  extended.  Not  merely 
the  grammarians,  lexicographers,  and  critics, 
but  the  great  masters  of  literature,  the  school- 
men, and  the  monks  to  whose  copy-work  we 
owe  the  preservation  of  ancient  classics, 
move  in  long  procession  through  these  pages 
under  critical  survey.  Dr.  Sandys^s  work  is 
a  thesaurus  for  all  students  of  his  subject 
It  is  well  indexed,  and  contains  many  illus- 
trations. A  subsequent  volume  is  intended 
to  bring  the  history  down  to  the  present 
time. 

History  of  Egypt  By  Ross  G.  Murison, 
M.A..B.D.  (Bible  Class  Pnmcrs.)  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York.    3%x5%in.    110  pages. 

History  of  Mediaeval  Political  Theory  in  the 
Wert.    By  R.  W.  Carlyle,C.I.E.,and  A.T.Car 
lyle,  M.A.  Vol  I.  Second  Century  to  the  Ninth. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    5%x9  in.    314 
pages. 
It  is  not  popularly  supposed  that  any  con- 
tinuity of  political  thought  exists  between 
Csesar^s  contemporaries  and  our  own.    Yet 
Mr.  Carlyle  is  warranted  in  saying  that  "  the 
theory  of  government  which  the  jurists  of 
the  old  world  handed  down  to  the  new  was 
a  theory  in  which  all  authority  in  the  State 
is  conceived  of  as  coming  from  the  people." 
This  holds  true,  at  any  rale,  from  the  Au- 
gustan age  of  Rome  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion.   The  break  between  ancient  and  mod- 
cm  political  theory  occurred  earlier  than  the 
first  century  B.C.,  when  the  doctrine  of  the 


natural  equali^r  of  men,  as  held  in  Cicero's 
time,  displacea  that  of  natural  inequality 
taugnt  by  Aristotle.  When  Christianity  rose 
to  power,  it  found  a  political  theory  estab- 
lished which  it  modified  only  in  detail.  The 
Teutonic  nations  that  subverted  the  throne 
of  the  Csesars  brought  in  their  own  political 
and  social  traditions,  but  tried  to  harmonize 
these  with  those  accepted  by  the  Church 
fathers.  There  is  no  lack  of  political  theo- 
rizing in  the  Middle  Ae^es,  and  its  history  is 
largely  that  of  a  conflict  on  the  source  of 
political  authority.  While  anything  like 
systematic  political  thought  is  not  found 
there,  Mr.  Carlyle  shows  that  even  in  the 
disorderly  ninth  century  three  principles  are 
plainly  asserted:  the  equality  of  human 
nature,  the  sacredness  ot  government,  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  ruler  to  the  nation. 
The  historical  and  critical  work  embodied 
in  this  volume  is  indispensable  to  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  political  theories  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  to  which 
a  succeeding  volume  is  devoted. 

In  Happy  Hollow.  By  Max  Adeler  (Ch  arles 
Deber  Clark).  lUustrated.  Henry  T.  Coates  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia.  Sx7%  in.  337  pages. 
A  jumble  of  farce,  caricature^  and  melo- 
drama are  these  **  annals  of  a  quiet  neighbor- 
hood." the  precise  locality  of  which  it  would 
be  difficult  for  any  one  but  the  author  to  de- 
termine. 

Ivanhoe:  A  Romance.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Bart.  Edited  by  Carrie  E.  Tucker  Dracass.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  4»^X7^  in.  551 
pages.   60c.,  net. 

Ixaak  Walton  and  His  Friends.  By  Staple- 
ton  Martin,  M.A.  Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co..  New  York.  5^4x9  in.  263  pages.  $X50,  net 
The  author  of  this  notably  handsome  volume 
writes  chiefly,  he  tells  us,  to  bring  out  the 
spirituad  side  of  Walton^s  character,  and  it 
is  surprising  to  find  how  much  there  is  on 
recora  as  to  this  point  that  has  not  hereto- 
fore been  generally  known.  Among  Wal- 
ton's friends  were  Thomas  Fuller,  Ken, 
Holdsworth,  Pearson,  and  a  dozen  other 
famous  divines,  while  he  himself  wrote  biog- 
raphies of  Donne,  Wotton,  Hierbert,  Hooker^ 
and  Sanderson,  and  his  religious  verse  is 
worthy  of  preservation. 

John  Maxwell's  Marriage.  Bv  Stephen 
Gwynn.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x7% 
in.  355  pages. 
An  Irish  romance  of  the  last  century,  inter- 
esting in  plot  and  action,  and  able  in  its  pre- 
sentment of  the  manners  and  morals  of  that 
time  and  place. 

Laws  of  Imiution  (The).  By  Gabriel  Tarde. 
Translated  trom  the  French  by  Elsie  Clews  Par- 
sons. Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  5^x8%  in. 
404  pages.    $3,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Life  and  Adventures  of  "Jack  "  Philip,  Rear- 

Admiral  United  States  Navy.    By  Edgar  Ltan- 

ton  Maclay,  A.M.    Assisted  by  Barrett   Philip. 

The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  New  York.    6^X10  in. 

280  pages.    $2.50. 

"  Don't  cheer,  men ;  those  poor  fellows  are 

dying,"  was  the  echo  of  a  sailor's  spirit  of 

compassion,  charity,  and  Christian  charac- 
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ter.  That  spirit,  as  shown  by  Admiral 
Philip,  not  only  at  Santiago  but  at  many 
another  place  over  the  world's  surface,  and 
at  many  another  time  in  his  virile  career,  is 
worthily  set  forth  in  the  pages  of  this  memo- 
rial But  we  see  no  reason  why  a  nick- 
name should  appear  on  the  cover  and  on  the 
title-page  of  a  dignified  biography.  Ad- 
miral Philip  was  a  hero  in  a  naval  record 
already  rich  in  such  examples.  While  the 
biography  throws  light  on  recent  history^  it 
is  specially  to  be  commended  to  the  reaamg 
of  boys  and  young  men ;  they  will  find  in  it 
an  inspiration  towards  Christian  manliness. 

Little  Lady  of  the  Fort  (The).  By  Annie  M. 
Bamps.  The  Penn  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
5x7Hiii.    377  pages.   90c.,  net. 

This  story  of  the  year  1572  relates  to  Louise 
La  Pierre,  daughter  of  the  French  com- 
mandant of  Fort  Ribant,  in  the  territory  now 
known  as  South  Carolina.  How  she  be- 
friended a  soldier  of  the  enemy,  was  herself 
taken  prisonerj  and  after  many  perils  escaped 
through  his  aid,  are  some  details  of  her  ad- 
ventures, which  are  all  set  forth  by  the 
romance  in  a  very  entertaining  manner. 

Little   Masterpieces  of  American  Wit  and 

Humor.     Eaited   by  Thomas  L.  Mason.  In  6 

vols.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co..  New  York.  4x6 
in.    Per  voL,  75c.    Per  set,  f4.50. 

This  series  of  volumes  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas 
L.  Mason  contains  an  intelli^^ent  and  very 
full  selection  of  representative  pieces  of 
American  wit  and  himior  from  the  works  of 
along  list  of  American  humorists  from  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  to  Mark  Twain,  with  special 
attention  to  contemporary  humorists.  The 
s^ection  is  valuable  not  only  because  it  is  a 
little  library  of  extremely  readable  literature, 
but  also  because  it  brings  out  the  richness 
and  variety  of  humor  among  American  writ- 
ers. The  books  are  simply  but  tastefully 
made. 

Mamzelle  Fifine.  By  Eleanor  Atkinson. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  396 
pages.    $iSO. 

A  vivid  and  charming  picture  of  the  Em- 

?ress  Josephine's    early    life  in  the  West 
Qdian  plantation  home  of  her  father,  Joseph 
de  Tascher,  Sieur  de  la  Pagerie. 

Manor  School  (The).  By  L.T.Meade.  Illus- 
trated. The  Mershon  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in. 
137  pages. 

Militarism:  A  Contribution  to  the  Peace 
Crusade.  By  Guglielmo  Ferrero.  L.  C.  Pag© 
&  Co.,  Boston.  5%x9in.  320  pages.  #3.50,  net. 
A  brilliant  and  profound  argument  that  in 
pur  day  militarism  is  an  anachronism,  since 
industrial  struggles,  not  military,  are  to-day 
the  sure  basis  of  national  prestige  and  power. 
An  important  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  great  peace  crusade  which,  despite 
temporary  discouragements,  is  winning  re- 
cruits in  every  part  of  Christendom  and 
promises,  in  the  author's  view,  "a  Pax 
Christiana  ...  of  longer  duration  and  more 
glorious  than  the  Pax  Augusta." 

Misunderstood.  By  Evangelist  H.  D.  Ken- 
nedy. William  Bnggs,  Toronto.  5x7  in.  105 
pages. 


Napoleon  the  First :  A  Biomphy.  By  A.u- 
gust  Foornier.  Translated  by  Margaret  Bacon 
Corwinand  Arthur  Dart  Bissea  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Gaylord  Bourne.  Henry  Holt  &  Co»  New 
York.    5x8  in.   K16  pages. 

A  biography  of  Napoleon  the  First  in  one 
volume  is  written,  it  is  to  be  presumed^  for 
one  of  two  purposes :  either  as  a  text-book 
for  the  historical  student  in  school  or  college, 
or  as  a  popular  account,  in  compact  form,  of 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  and  one  of  the 
most  influential  lives  in  modern  history.  We 
judge  that  this  book  might  serve  the  first 
purpose  very  well ;  we  do  not  think  it  serves 
the  second.  It  is  careful,  painstaking,  we 
judge  accurate,  clear  in  narration,  and  fair- 
minded  in  its  spirit.  This  is  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  student ;  it  is  not  all  that  is 
necessaiy  for  the  general  reader.  For  his  use 
it  shoulcf  also  be  mterpretative.  The  writer 
should  either  have  the  dramatic  imagination, 
so  that  he  can  see  clearly  and  depict  vividly 
the  characters  of  his  story,  make  them  live 
before  his  readers  as  human  characters,  and 
thus  interpret  the  story  vitally  and  dramat- 
ically ;  or  ne  should  have  the  philosopher's 
mina,  see  what  relation  the  episode  he  treats 
bears  to  the  general  development  of  human 
history,  and  so  order  his  narration  of  events 
as  to  make  his  reader  perceive  their  signifi- 
cance as  a  part  of  the  evolution  of  human 
society.  August  Fournier  has  no  dramatic 
imagination.  His  characters  are  not  living 
men  and  women.  If  they  were  on  the  stage, 
we  should  call  them  **  sticks.**  He  has  some 
sense  of  the  relation  of  the  Napoleonic  epi- 
sode to  the  development  of  the  human  race, 
but  not  much  ;  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  his 
book  is  philosophically  interpretative.  To 
a  student  of  history  who  wishes  to  get  in 
compact  form  a  simple  statement  of  the 
events  of  Napoleon's  career  this  book  will 
be  useful.  But  this,  in  our  judfi;ment,  will 
be  the  limit  of  its  usefulness.  We  may  add 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  accompanied  with 
maps.  Without  maps  the  military  career  of 
Napoleon  is  scarcely  intelligible  to  one  not 
exceptionally  familiar  with  the  political  ge- 
ography of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  uie 
nineteenth  century. 

Odes  of  Anacreon  (The).  Translated  by 
Thomas  Moore.  With  Designs  by  Girodet  de 
Roussy.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  i%x7% 
in.    166  pages. 

Moore's  versified  rendering  of  Anacreon  is 
peculiarly  happy  because  tne  two  poets  had 
not  a  little  in  common.  Roussy's  designs 
are  a  littie  starding  for  modern  taste,  but  are 
in  their  very  nude  way  classical.  This 
edition  is  handsomely  printed. 

Old  Tesument  History.  By  Rev.  O.  R. 
Barnlcott.  LL.D.  (The  Temple  Series  of  Bible 
Handbooks.)  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
4x5>^in.  IS  pages.    JOc.,  net. 

Outline  of  the  Science  of  Study.  By  James 
G.Moore.  Hinds  &  Noble,  New  York.  5x7%  in. 
275  pages.    $L 

Path  of  Sure  (The),  By  Margaret  Crosby 
Mumu  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  5X!7%  in. 
289  pages,    #1.50. 

Another  musical  novel  of  the  present  day. 
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with  New  York  for  its  background.  The 
story  is  told  by  the  heroine,  who  is  very 
frank  and  outspoken  on  the  subject  of  her 
personal  appearance  and  gift  of  song,  but  a 
trifle  confused  in  the  matter  of  tenses,  and 
vague  concerning  the  nature  of  her  hero's 
wonderful  power  of  healing.  She  leaves, 
however,  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  in- 
tensity of  their  mutual  and  eventually  recip 
rocal  feeling,  dealing  it  out  to  the  reader  in 
generous  measure,  pressed  down  and  run- 
ning over  at  the  conclusion  in  an  "  After- 
word "  and  "  L*Envoi "  of  transcendental 
emotion. 

Petronilla   Heroven.    By  U.   L.   Silberrad. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.    5x7H  in- 

319  pages. 
A  book  of  considerable  story  interest,  told 
in  an  original  way.  Miss  Silberrad's  people, 
however,  here  as  in  her  other  books,  are  ratner 
vivid  than  natural,  and  some  of  their  actions 
are  inconsequent  and  even  puzzling. 

Poems  of  Philip  Preneau  (The)  :  Poet  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Eidited  for  the  Princeton 
Historical  Association  by  Fred  Lewis  Pattee. 
Vol.  II.  The  University  Library,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
6x10  in.    407  pages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Poems  of  Tennyson.  Chosen  and  Edited 
by  Henry  van  Dyke.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x8 
in.    341  pages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Religions  of  India  (The) :  Brahmanism  and 
BuddhUm.  By  Rev.  Allan  Menzies,  D.D.  (The 
Temple  Sedes  of  Bible  Handbooks!^  The  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  4X5%  in,  103 
pages.   30c.,  net. 

Reynard  the  Fox.  Adapted  by  E.  Louise 
Smythe.  Illustrated.  (Eclectic  School  Readings.) 
The  American  Book  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in. 
122  pages. 

Rose  of  Holly  Court  (A).  By  Elizabeth 
Lincoln  Gould.  Illustrated.  The  Penn  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Philadelphia.  5V4X7%in.  183  pages. 
Rosie  Dolan  is  almost "  too  good  to  be  true  " 
in  a  tenement  district  or  any  other  where, 
yet  in  some  respects  the  author  has  made 
this  little  Irish  girl  a  very  real  character, 
and  her  story  is  a  pretty  one,  in  spite  or 
some  exaggeration  and  forced  sentiment. 
Also,  it  otters  an  interesting  suggestion  for 
juvenile  settlement  work. 

Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Kha3r3ram  (The).  Newly 
Paraphrased  by  Ruel  William  Whitney.  With  a 
Shght  Foreword  by  C.  C.  M.,  Jr.  The  Miner 
Studio,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    5x7  in.   44  pages. 

St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians :  A  Re- 
vised Text  and  Translation,  with  Exposition 
and  Notes.  By  J.  Armitage  Robinson,  D.D. 
The  MacmilUn  Co.,  New  York.  S%x9ln.  314 
pages.    $3. 

For  fresh  commentaries  on  this  book — a 
favorite  with  all  who  are  attracted  by  its 
emphasis  on  the  idea  of  corporate  religion, 
that  is,  of  the  Church  as  the  continuing  em- 
bodiment of  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  world — 
the  strong  current  that  sets  to-day  toward 
the  reunion  of  the  divided  Church  offers 
ever  fiesh  inducement.    This  seems  to  be 


the  motif  <A  Dean  Robinson's  work  in  expo- 
sition of  a  truth  "  never  more  needed  than 
it  is  to-day.**  In  two  divisions  he  gives, 
first,  the  E^lish  text  with  full  commentary ; 
next,  the  Greek  text  with  critical  notes. 
TheolcMpcally,  as  in  interpreting  such  phrases 
as  "  children  of  wrath  **  and  **  the  blood  of 
Christ,"  Dean  RobinsoiL is  more  conservative 
than  his  great  predecessor,  Dean  Stanley. 
The  question  of  authorship,  whether  the 
Epistle  is  Paul's  own,  or  whether,  as  main- 
tained by  his  fellow-churchman,  the  late  Dr. 
E.  P.  Gould,  in  his  "  Biblical  Theology  of  the 
New  Testament,"  it  is  the  work  of  an  Alex- 
andrian Jew  of  the  second  century,  upon  a 
basis  of  Pauline  material,  he  does  not  touch. 
The  critical  and  philological  portion  of  the 
work  is  done  with  the  fine  finish  that  is  the 
boast  of  English  university  training. 

Sappho:  One  Hundred  Lyrics.  By  Bliss  Car- 
man. L.C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.  6%x9Hin.  130 
pages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Scientific  Tone  Production:  A  Mantial  for 
Teachers  and  Students  of  Singinr  and  Speak- 
ing. By  Mary  Ingles  James.  C.  W.  Thompson 
&  Co.,  Boston.    5x7V4in.   9^  pages.    %\. 

Spencer  Kellogg  Brown :  His  Life  in  Kansas 
and  his  Death  as  a  Spy,  1849-1869.  Edited  by 
George  Gardner  Smith.  D.  Appfeton  &  Co.,  New 
York.  5X7H  in.  380  pages.  |iJ5,  net  (Post- 
age, 12c) 

This  biography  of  a  young  soldier  on  the 
Union  side  in  our  Civil  War  acquaints  the 
reader  with  a  character  interesting  and 
heroic,  and  in  his  latter  dajrs  deeply  relieious. 
Many  incidents,  and  especially  facts  reiatinfip 
to  occurrences  and  conditions  connected 
with  the  early  setdement  of  Kansas,  are 
stated  with  a  too  evident  bias ;  but  in  the 
main  historical  information  is  quietly  given 
and  authentic. 

Tocsin  (The) :  Our  Children  in  Perit  Bj 
Elizabeth  Strong:  Worthington.  The  Broadway 
Publishing  Co^eiKT  York.   5X7%  in.    l02paKes. 

True  History  of  the  Civil  War  (The).  By 
Guy  Carleton  Lee,  PhJ!).  lUustrated.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  COn  Philadelphia.  5x8  in.  421  pages. 
12,  net 
In  his  preface  the  author  wins  &e  reader's 
sympathy  by  explaining  that  he  is  not 
responsible  for  the  arrogant  tide.  The 
respect  in  which  he  endeavors  to  make  his 
history  of  the  Civil  War  more  nearly  true 
than  most  short  accounts  of  it  is  by  present- 
ing more  fully  the  Southern  view  ot  things 
as  a  supplement  and  corrective  of  the 
Northern.  The  work  is  fairly  well  done, 
but  hardly  more  than  this.  A  curious  typo- 
p;raphical  error  is  a  reference  to  the  hostility 
in  England  toward  the  **  moral "  tarifiE  adopted 
by  the  North— referring,  of  course,  to  the 
tarifiF  enactment  introduced  by  Congressman 
MorrilL 

What  ShaU  We  Bat:  The  Pood  Question 
from  the  Standpoint  of  Health,  Strength,  and 
Economy.  By  Alfred  Andrews.  The  Heahb- 
Culture  Co.,  New  Yorlc   5V4X7  in.  119  pogea.  SOb 
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m  Chicago  Calamity    The  Iioquois   Thea- 

ter  disaster  in  Chi- 
cago on  Wednesday  afternoon  of  last 
week  b  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
this  country  not  only  in  the  number  of 
the  victims  of  fire  and  panic  (estimated 
at  about  590  dead  and  not  very  far 
from  140  injured),  but  more  particu- 
larly in  the  distressingly  large  proportion 
of  children  gathered  to  witness  a  holiday 
spectacle  and  almost  instantaneously 
given  over  to  death  by  flame  or  trampled 
ruthlessly  under  foot  by  the  maddened  - 
crowd.  The  nearest  approach  in  extent 
to  this  disaster  in  America  was  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Brooklyn  Theater  in  1 876,  when 
over  275  lives  were  lost,  while  the  high- 
est recorded  loss  of  life  by  a  theater  fire 
was  that  of  the  Vienna  Ring  Theater 
in  1881,  when  nine  hundred  deaths 
occurred;  in  both  of  the  latter-named 
calamities  the  fite  was  caused  by  the 
upsetting  of  a  lamp  on  the  stage,  and  in 
both  cases  the  theaters  were  badly  con- 
structed and  had  insufficient  exits.  Pre- 
cisely what  happened  at  the  Iroquois 
Theater  may  never  be  certainly  known  ; 
accounts  by  those  in  the  audience  and 
on  the  stage  differ  materially.  The 
probability,  however,  is  that  some  defect 
of  insulation  in  the  electric  wires  by 
which  the  effects  in  a  beautiful  moon- 
light scene  were  produced  caused  a  flash 
of  fire  from  which  the  inflammable  sce- 
nery which  crowded  the  stage  caught  in- 
stantly. Attempts  to  put  out  the  flame 
by  portable  extinguishers  failed — the 
extinguishers  were  worthless,  it  is  said. 
A  leading  actor  tried  to  allay  the  fears 
of  the  audience,  but  in  vain.  The  as- 
bestos curtain  (said  by  some  witnesses 
to  have  been  of  the  cheapest  and  flim- 
siest kind)  was  bellied  out  like  a  sail 
by  the  sudden  draught  caused  by  the 
opened  doors  and  rush  of  the  audience 


and  became  caught  fast  In  an  instant  a 
great  body  of  flame  and  gas  swept  over 
the  part  of  the  parquet  near  the  stage  and 
up  and  through  the  balcony  and  gallery. 
An  explosion  of  some  kind  followed. 
Although  the  theater  was  new  and  ex- 
pensively built,  and  architect  and  owners 
aver  that  they  had  spared  no  pains  to 
make  it  safe,  yet  some  at  least  of  the 
emergency  exits  were  locked,  while 
one  or  more  exits  which  appear  on 
the  plan  did  not  exist.  The  panic  was 
indescribable ;  the  scenes  of  suffering 
and  horror  heartrending.  Instances 
of  heroism  were  not  wanting,  but  there 
were  also  proofs  of  inhuman  brutality 
in  the  fierce  rush  for  safety.  The  city 
of  Chicago  became  at  once  one  vast 
place  of  mourning;  the  improvised 
morgues  were  filled  with  despairing  men 
and  women  seeking  their  dead ;  New 
Year's  festivities  were  instantly  aban- 
doned ;  a  ten  days*  truce  was  declared 
in  the  existing  strike  of  drivers  and 
teamsters  to  allow  the  men  to  help  in 
the  emergency ;  a  universal  cry  for  the 
rigor  of  the  law  led  to  the  arrest  of  the 
managers  and  owners  of  the  theater, 
and  a  thorough  .  sifting  of  evidence 
before  the  Coroner's  Jury  will  proba- 
bly be  followed  by  criminal  proceed- 
ings. One  commendable  result  of  the 
excitement  was  the  order  by  Mayor 
Harrison  closing  peremptorily  eighteen 
Chicago  theaters  which  have  not  com- 
plied with  the  ordinances  as  to  asbestos 
curtains,  exits  with  red  lights,  and  other 
precautions.  Many  of  these  theaters 
were  evidently  very  much  inferior  in 
their  construction  and  arrangements  to 
the  burned  Iroquois  Theater.  In  an 
editorial  in  another  place  we  discuss  the 
general  problem  of  precautions  against 
such  frightful  disasters  by  fire,  and  the 
duty  of  municipal   ofiicers,  inspectors, 
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and  of  the  people  themselves,  who,  in 
the  last  resort,  have  the  power  of  com- 
pelling managers  to  furnish  safeguards 
by  refusing  to  patronize  unsafe  theaters. 
In  New  York  City  the  laws  seem,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  rather  unusually  stringent, 
yet  Fire  Commissioner  Sturgis  complains 
that  the  courts  have  not  sustained  him  in 
trying  to  prevent  managers  from  allowing 
the  passages  to  be  blocked  by  "  stand- 
ees *'  (one  thousand  more  tickets  than 
there  were  seats  were  sold  lately  for  a 
"  Parsifal  "  performance,  it  is  said),  and 
that  the  ordinances  are  defied  in  the 
construction  and  arrangement  of  many 
theaters. 


The  New  York"  Trib- 

Not  a  Representative  „_^  n  i  ^„    ^     ^...4^.,o 
Southerner  ^^^      "**    *    CunoUS 

article  entitled  "  The 
Rake's  Progress,"  in  which  it  quotes 
Mr.  Lamar  as  saying  in  1876,  "in  one 
of  his  greatest  speeches,"  "  You  have 
given  the  black  race  the  most  delicate, 
the  most  dangerous,  as  well  as  the  most 
sacred  of  all  privileges.  Let  that  privi- 
lege be  maintained  inviolably ;  but  give 
him  real  freedom,  and  do  not  make  him 
the  janizary  of  party  tyranny."  And  it 
quotes  ex-Governor  Russell,  of  North  Car- 
olina, as  saying  a  week  or  two  ago : 

The  truth  is,  the  negro  is  goinp:  to  fare  best 
and  be  happiest  when  his  position  is  most 
subordinate.  Financial  and  mdustrial  equal- 
ity is  as  bad  in  the  eyes  of  the  whites  as 
social  equality.  The  negro  who  gets  very 
prosperous  is  to  be  pitied,  for  straightway 
he  is  in  a  situation  where  danger  confronts 
him.  Let  him  but  own  a  fine  farm,  blooded 
horses  and  cattle,  and  dare  to  ride  in  a  car- 
riage, and  if  I  were  an  insurance  agent  I 
wouldn't  make  out  a  policy  on  his  life.  In 
I>Iain  English,  to  get  above  his  ordained  sta- 
tion in  life  is,  generally  speaking,  to  invite 
assassinadon. 

The  "  Tribune  "  implies  that  the  South 
has  progressed  since  1876  from  the 
position  of  Mr.  Lamar's  speech  to  that 
attributed  to  the  South  by  Mr.  Rus- 
sell. But  it  does  not  accompany  these 
reports  with  a  statement  of  the  signifi- 
cant fact  that  Mr.  Lamar  had  been  a 
secessionist  and  was  to  the  last  hour  of 
his  life  a  typical  Southerner,  and  that 
Mr.  Russell  was  elected  Governor  of 
North  Carolina  by  a  combination  of 
Republican  and  Populist  votes,  that  he 
owed  his  election  largely  to  the  votes  of 
negroes,  and  that  he  is  still  designated  as 


"  Republican."  To  quote  the  statement 
of  such  a  man  as  representing  coriecdy 
public  sentiment  in  the  South  is  about 
as  legitimate  as  to  quote  the  sentiments 
of  Lucy  Parsons  as  the  representative  of 
the  social  and  industrial  opinions  of  the 
city  of  Chicago.  Indeed,  what  ex-Gov-  I 
ernor  Russell  says  r^;arding  the  standing 
of  the  prosperous  negro  in  the  South  is 
exactly  contrary. to  the  facts.  If  the 
New  York  "  Tribune  "  wants  to  give  its 
readers  the  public  sentiment  of  North 
Carolina,  it  should  quote  from  some  of 
the  speeches  of  Charles  B.  Aycock,  who 
was  elected  Governor  of  that  State  in 
1901,  as  the  result  of  a  campaign  con- 
ducted by  him  in  which  he  advocated 
equal  educational  privileges  for  black 
and  white. 

Oentnd  Longtreet  P«  *^    ^^^   SatUT- 

day  of  General  James 
Longstreet  removes  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  survivors  among  the  Con- 
federate commanders.  It  is  true  that 
his  exact  merits  as  a  soldier  had  been  in 
later  years  somewhat  questioned  among 
his  own  people,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  claim  has  been  made  by  General 
Longstreet's  friends  that  this  was  the 
result  of  his  political  action  after  the 
war.  Mrs.  Longstreet,  indeed,  has  quite 
recently  (and  we  think  since  General 
Longstreet's  death)  made  public  a  state- 
ment in  which  she  says  that  the  charge 
that  General  Longstreet  was  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
and  the  ultimate  fall  of  the  Confederate 
cause  was  an  outcome  of  political  enmity. 
She  adds : 

He  was  a  West  Pointer,  a  professional 
soldier;  he  had  never  cast  a  ballot  before 
the  Civil  War;  he  had  no  politics;  its 
passions  and  prejudices  had  no  dwelling- 
place  in  his  mind.  The  war  was  over,  and 
he  quietiy  accepted  the  result,  fraternizing 
with  all  Americans.  It  was  no  great  crime. 
But  the  peculiar  circumstances  favored  the 
conspiraqr  to  make  Longstreet  the  long- 
desired  scapegoat  for  Gettysburg.  There 
was  an  ulterior  and  deeper  purpnose,  however, 
than  merely  besmirching  his  military  record. 
Shortsighted  partisans  seemingly  argued  that 
the  disparagement  of  Longstreet  was  neces- 
sary to  save  the  military  reputation  of  Lee. 
But  Lee^s  great  lame  needed  no  such  sacri- 
fice. 

James  Longstreet  was   bom   in  Soiith 
Carolina  eighty-two  years  ago.   His  first 
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active  service  after  graduating  at  West 
Point  was  in  the  Mexican  War,  in  which 
he  distinguished  himself  in  several  bat- 
tles, commanded  a  company  at  Monterey, 
and  was  wounded  at  Chapultepec.  Pro- 
motion  followed,  and  he  had  the  rank  of 
major  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out. 
Like  General  Lee,  General  Longstreet 
believed  that  his  cause  was  with  his 
State,  although  he  had  never  been  a 
radical  secessionist.  He  soon  rose  to 
prominence  as  a  commander  on  the  Con- 
federate side,  was  made  major-general 
in  1862,  and  took  part  in  such  important 
engagements  as  the  two  battles  of  Ma- 
nassas or  Bull  Run,  Yorktown,  Malvern 
Hill,  and  Gaines's  Mill.  At  Antietam 
he  commanded  the  Confederate  right 
wing,  at  Fredericksburg  the  left.  When 
the  Confederate  invasion  into  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania  took  place,  one  of  the 
three  corps  engaged  was  assigned  to 
General  Longstreet,  and  at  the  critical 
battle  of  Gettysburg  he  opposed  Gen- 
eral Sickles's  forces  for  two  days  with 
brilliant  courage  and  firmness.  Later 
on  he  was  sent  by  General  Lee  to  rein- 
force General  Bragg  in  Tennessee,  and 
arrived  just  in  time  to  support  the 
Confederate  forces  at  Chickamauga. 
When  it  is  added  that  General  Long- 
street  fought  Bumside  in  East  Tennes- 
see, was  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  the 
WQdemess,  commanded  the  defenses  at 
Richmond  north  of  the  James,  and  was 
present  at  General  Lee's  capitulation,  it 
wiDbeseen  that  his  part  in  the  battles  of 
the  Civil  War  was  extraordinary  in  the 
number  of  important  actions  at  far  re- 
moved points  included.  After  the  war 
General  Longstreet  declared  that  for  him 
reconstruction  took  place  with  the  sur- 
render of  his  sword,  that  he  believed  the 
cause  of  secession  was  irrevocably  lost, 
and  that  the  best  way  for  him  to  aid  in 
tbe  re-establishing  of  desirable  condi- 
tions in  the  South  was  to  enter  into  sym- 
pathy with  the  General  Government.  The 
to  that  General  Longstreet  acted  with 
^  Republican  party  and  accepted  an 
aRwintment  as  an  internal  revenue 
agent  made  him,  for  a  time  at  least, 
extremely  unpopdar;  but  he  is  on  record 
as  saying  that  as  time  went  on  he  saw 
continually  more  and  more  indications 
*at«  freedom  of  thought  and  freedom 


of  suffrage  "  were  gaining  ground.  Gen- 
eral Longstreet  was  appointed  Minister 
to  Turkey  by  President  Hayes,  while 
President  Garfield  made  him  United 
States  Marshal  for  Georgia,  where  he 
had  resided  for  some  years  after  the  war, 
and  later  on  he  was  appointed  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Railroads,  to 
succeed  General  Wade  Hampton. 

Faithful  STvice  The  recent  death  of  Henry 
Livmgston  Thomas,  for 
twenty-eight  years  chief  translator  to  the 
State  Department,  with  which  he  had 
been  connected  in  all  thirty-four  years, 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
in  the  public  employ  a  not  inconsider- 
able number  of  men  absolutely  unknown 
to  the  public,  quite  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  politics,  who  render  faithful, 
expert,  even  indispensable  service.  We 
hear  so  much  of  rogues  in  office,  of 
place-seekers  and  time-servers,  of  sen- 
sation-mongers and  political  plotters,  that 
it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  the  record  of 
a  man  like  Mr.  Thomas,  and  to  award 
him,  and  those  like  him,  the  praise  due 
to  a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  and  in  a  true 
sense  a  patriot  Mr.  Thomas  had  made 
a  life-study  of  languages,  says  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  "  Evening 
Post,"  and  knew  nearly  all  except  Chi- 
nese, Japanese,  Russian,  and  Hunga- 
rian— knew  them,  moreover,  as  a  scholar 
in  literature  and  gp-ammar,  with  power  to 
write  as  well  as  to  speak.  An  instance 
of  his  reputation  as  an  expert  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  a  court  once  accepted 
his  definition  of  a  rare  modem  Greek 
word,  on  the  meaning  of  which  a  criminal 
charge  hinged,  although  several  Greeks 
declared  he  was  wrong;  while  once  he 
detected  an  important  error  in  a  treaty 
because  his  knowledge  of  Spanish  \yas 
better  than  that  of  the  South  American 
envoy  who  drafted  the  treaty.  As  a 
classical  scholar  of  the  old-fashioned 
type  also,  Mr.  Thomas  was  exception- 
ally cultivated,  and  his  private  collection 
of  books  in  all  languages  was  extraor- 
dinary both  in  quality  and  quantity.  In 
many  ways  a  man  of  such  attainments 
could  make  himself  almost  indispensable 
in  the  dealings  of  our  State  Department 
with  the  nations  of  the  earth.    And  if 
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he  did  not  have  the  meed  of  popular 
applause  and  political  reputation,  he  cer- 
tainly had  the  satisfaction  of  quiet  and 
modest  usefulness. 


A  Good  Bxample 


The  New  York  "  Sun  " 


is  our  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  Schuylkill  County 
courts  have  decided  to  raise  the  educa- 
tional standard  for  applicants  for  natu- 
ralization papers,  to  refuse  such  papers 
to  any  applicant  who  took  part  in  the 
riots  during  the  miners*  strike  last  year, 
and  to  instruct  them  that  it  is  their  duty 
never  to  interfere  with  men  who  want  to 
work.  This  appears  to  us  an  excellent 
example  for  other  courts  to  follow.  Men 
who  league  together  to  break  laws  are 
not  men  to  be  intrusted  with  the  author- 
ity to  make  laws.  It  would  be  entirely 
legitimate  to  provide  by  legislation  that 
any  man  convicted  of  taking  part  in  a 
riot  should  be  disfranchised,  and  that 
no  man  so  convicted  should  receive 
naturalization  papers.  It  is  also  clear 
to  us  that  it  would  be  legitimate  to  estab- 
lish a  higher  standard  both  of  moral 
and  educational  qualification  than  has 
been  maintained  in  the  past,  before  ad- 
mitting aliens  to  the  privileges  and  pre- 
rogatives of  citizenship. 


R.  H.  Thur.ton  ^''  ^.^^  Henry  Thurs- 
ton,  Director  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Mechanical  Engineering  of  Cor- 
nell University,  who  died  at  his  home  in 
Ithaca  on  his  sixty-fourth  birthday,  was 
born  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in 
1839.  He  spent  much  of  his  childhood 
and  youth  in  the  workshops  of  his  father's 
establishment,  devoting  himself  especial- 
ly to  the  building  of  steam-engines.  He 
was^  graduated  from  Brown  University 
in  1859,  entered  his  father's  firm  and 
spent  some  time  as  designing  engineer. 
Two  years  later  he  joined  the  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  United  States  Navy,  serv- 
ing on  various  fleets  during  the  war,  was 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  from  1866 
to  1871,  became  Professor  of  Engineer- 
ing at  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 
in  Hoboken,  and  eighteen  years  ago  re- 
signed that  position  to  become  Director 


of  Sibley  College  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neeringin  Cornell  University.  Dr.  Thurs- 
ton was  an  expert  of  very  high  standing 
in  his  department  He  was  employed 
on  many  Government  commissions,  was 
a  member  of  American  and  European 
societies,  and  had  held  many  positions 
of  distinction  and  honor  in  his  profession. 
He  had  mechanical  insight  and  skill  in 
high  degree,  was  enthusiastic  in  his 
chosen  field,  a  prolific  writer  on  many 
technical  subjects,  and  combined  with 
these  quaUties  unusual  power  of  organ- 
ization. Dr.  Andrew  D.  White,  during 
whose  administration  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity Dr.  Thurston  went  to  that  institution, 
said  of  him  that,  of  all  men  he  had  ever 
met,  Dr.  Thurston  had  the  most  aston- 
ishing ability  for  work.  In  addition  to 
his  duties  as  college  director  he  put  forth 
a  large  amount  of  admirable  matter  in 
the  form  of  books,  magazine  articles, 
and  contributions  to  reviews.  Dr.  Thur- 
ston achieved  very  high  distinction  in 
his  profession,  and  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  his  associates,  the  University, 
and  a  host  of  friends. 


A  Notable  Priest 


The  death  of  Father 
Deshon,  Superior-Gen- 
eral of  the  Paulist  Fathers  at  the  Church 
of  St  Vincent  de  Paul  at  Columbus  Av- 
enue and  Sixtieth  Street,  New  York  City, 
removes  a  man  not  widely  known  outside 
his  own  communion  and  the  section  in 
which  he  worked,  but  very  widely  hon- 
ored by  all  who  knew  his  personal  quali- 
ties and  his  services.  Educated  at  West 
Point,  in  the  class  with  General  Grant,  and 
for  ten  years  an  officer  in  the  regular  army. 
Father  Deshon's  soldierly  qualities  com- 
manded the  attention  of  General  Grant, 
who  predicted  for  him  a  notably  success- 
ful career.  He  left  the  army,  however, 
to  study  for  the  priesthood,  was  ordained 
in  1855,  and  began  his  ministerial  work 
in  the  mission  service  of  the  Redemp- 
torists.  When  the  Congregation  of  St 
Paul  the  Apostle  was  formed,  also  pri- 
marily for  mission  work,  Father  Deshon 
joined  the  new  order,  and  on  the  death 
of  Father  He  wit,  a  distinguished  Paul- 
ist, became  the  Superior-General  of  the 
Paulist  Fathers.  The  Church  of  St 
Vincent  de  Paul  holds  a  strategic  point 
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in  the  dty.  The  parish  to'  which  it 
ministers  numhers  about  twelve  thou- 
sand soub,  and  constitutes  a  conamunity 
by  itself.  To  that  community  the  Paul- 
ist  Fathers  have  dedicated  themselves, 
and  have  become  a  religious  and  moral 
force  of  the  highest  importance  in  the 
religious  and  civic  life  of  the  city.  They 
have  greatly  modified  the  character  of 
the  community  in  which  they  work,  con- 
stituting tliemselves,  by  direct  and  by 
indirect  influence,  a  force  for  law  and 
order  of  the  very  highest  importance. 
If  the  church  were  Protestant,  it  would 
be  known  as  an  institutional  church. 
Its  work  is  carried  on  in  a  devotional 
atmosphere,  its  sermons  are  preached 
to  great  congregations,  and  it  touches 
intimately  the  life  of  a  host  of  people. 
Father  Deshon  had  cast  in  his  fortunes 
with  the  little  group  of  Paulist  Fathers 
who  are  working  for  religion  and  prac- 
tical righteousness  on  the  West  Side  of 
New  York  City  at  a  point  of  strategic 
importance;  and,  as  the  head  of  that 
group  of  men,  he  has  rendered  a  service 
which  the  city  ought  not  to  forget 


The  minor  appoint- 
Z^^l^t^*"   ments  of    Mayor   Mc- 

Clellan  first  announced 
indicated  that  he  was  distributing  his 
oflScial  patronage  between  the  two  ele- 
ments in  the  New  York  Democracy  pretty 
much  in  proportion  to  their  size — mak- 
ing two  or  three  appointments  satisfac- 
tory to  the  machine  to  one  satisfactory  to 
the  independent  Democrats.  His  more 
important  appointments,  however,  and 
particularly  those  announced  just  before 
he  entered  upon  his  office  on  January  1, 
showtd  in  at  least  two  cases  a  higher 
regard  for  the  demand  of  public  opin- 
ion that  the  men  appointed  to  public 
office  should  possess  the  confidence  of 
the  entire  public.  The  first  of  these 
wekome  appointments  was  that  of  ex- 
Seaetary  of  the  Navy  McAdoo  to  suc- 
ceed General  Greene  as  Police  Commis- 
sioner. Here,  the  public  felt,  was  a  man 
pf  proved  efficiency,  who  had  shown 
jiis  independence  of  party  by  twicis  vot- 
ing for  President  McKinley,  and  who 
could  not  afford  to  tarnish  his  own 
reputation  by  buying  h\s  administration 


marked  by  a  revival  of  graft.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  high  anticipations  have 
already  been  lowered  by  Commissioner 
McAdoo's  action  in  appointing  as  his 
first  deputy  a  former  inspector  (McAvoy) 
who  was  retired  under  charge  of  grafting 
after  the  famous  Lexow  investigation. 
But  other  appointments  of  Mayor  Mc- 
Cleltan  to  the  highest  positions  under 
his  control  have  given  better  promise  of 
a  desire  not  to  revert  to  Van  Wyck  stand- 
ards of  administration.  For  the  Tene- 
ment-House Commissionership,  the  post 
in  which  reformers  most  feared  a  dis- 
astrous abandonment  of  the  gains  made 
under  Mayor  Low,  Mayor  McClellan 
has  appointed  ex-Chamberlain  Crain,  the 
best  of  the  Tammany  candidates  for  the 
position.  In  the  Charities  Department, 
where  Commissioner  Folks's  retirement 
is  a  great  public  loss,  Mr.  Tully  has  yet 
to  prove  his  fitness,  for  of  him  the  most 
that  is  known  is  that  he  has  shown 
executive  ability  as  a  sub-leader  in 
Brooklyn  politics.  The  appointment  of 
Mr.  Best  as  Bridge  Commissioner  is 
hardly  promising,  in  vfew  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Best  is  without  experience,  is 
believed  to  owe  his  position  to  the  in- 
fluence of  street  railways,  and  displaces 
an  experienced  and  highly  educated  en- 
gineer. For  Street  Commissioner,  de- 
spite insistent  clamor  and  protest  from 
the  Tammany  machine,  Mayor  Mc- 
Clellan continued  in  office  Dr.  Wood- 
bury, whose  pronounced  Democratic 
preferetices  in  selecting  his  subordi- 
nates under  Mayor  Low's  administration 
had  made  him  peculiarly,  acceptable  to 
Mayor  McClellan.  Though  Dr.  Wood- 
bury's record  may  not  have  been  one 
of  the  triumphs  of  the  Low  administra- 
tion, it  was  creditable  enough  to  make 
his  continuance  in  office  regarded  gen- 
erally as  a  distinct  gain  for  the  right 
principles  of  city  administration.  For 
Commissioner  of  Health  to  succeed  Dr. 
Lederle  Mayor  McClellan  has  selected 
Dr.  Thomas  Darlington,  who  has.  been 
surgeon  to  the  New  Croton  Aqueduct 
and  connected,  as  member  of  the  Board, 
or  as  consulting,  attending,  or  visiting 
physician,  with  various  hospitals,  and  in 
the  community  in  which  he  lives  is  es- 
teemed a  public-gpirited  man,  pre-emi- 
nently YfQxt^y  to  fill  the  position.    Best 
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of  all,  however,  in  strengthening  confi- 
dence in  the  new  Mayor  were  the  just 
words  he  addressed  to  Mayor  Low  when 
welcomed  at  his  new  post :  "  If  I  be 
spared  to  live  out  my  term  of  office,  I  can 
wish  for  no  better  fortune  than  that  I 
should  leave  the  City  Hall  held  in  as 
high  and  affectionate  esteem  as  you  are." 


The  vital  statistics  recent- 
^"^L^l!^^  ly  published  in  Massachu- 

setts  show  a  lower  birth- 
rate than  ever  before,  but,  happily,  a 
lower  death-rate  also.  The  birth-rate  has 
slowly  fallen  from  29  per  thousand  peo- 
ple in  1855  to  24j4  in  1902 ;  the  death- 
rate  more  slowly,  from  18^  in  1855  to 
16  1-6  in  1902.  The  population  is  still 
increasing  nearly  one  per  cent,  a  year 
(apart  from  immigration),  but  this  natural 
increase,  as  has  been  observed  for  many 
years  back,  is  among  the  families  in 
which  the  parents  are  of  foreign  birth. 
This  year's  figures,  according  to  an 
analjTsis  made  by  Mr.  Prescott  F.  Hall, 
of  the  Immigration  Restriction  League, 
show  that  the  same  tendencies  that  have 
so  long  asserted  themselves  among  the 
old  American  stock  are  now  becoming 
similarly  pronounced  among  the  Irish- 
Americans.  Mr.  Hall  acutely  observes 
that  the  controlling  factor  in  this  matter 
seems  to  be  less  one  of  race  than 
of  social  position.  So  long  as  native 
Americans  performed  the  manual  labor 
of  their  respective  communities,  their 
families  were  large.  When  the  Irish 
pushed  in  to  perform  these  tasks,  and 
many  forms  of  manual  labor  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  in  some  sense  menial, 
the  size  of  the  native  American  families 
decreased.  With  one  or  two  children 
to  educate,  American  parents  were  able 
to  keep  them  above  the  so-called  menial 
occupations.  With  large  families,  their 
children  would  be  obliged  to  work  with 
their  hands  more  than  was  thought 
respectable.  Duringthe  present  genera- 
tion, the  new  immigration  from  Canada 
and  Continental  Europe  has  pushed  the 
more  enterprising  of  the  Irish  up  in  the 
social  scale  in  the  same  way  that  native 
Americans  had  been  pushed  up  when 
the  Irish  came  in  to  be  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water.     Far  more 


than  any  other  immigrants,  as  a  recent 
State  census  clearly  showed,  the  Irish 
are  making  their  way  forward  into  the 
ranks  of  contractors,  merchants,  and 
professional  men — even  outside  of  poli- 
tics. With  this  social  advance  the  size 
of  their  families  has  fallen.  The  num- 
ber of  children  in  Irish  families  of  the 
second  and  third  generation  is  not 
nearly  so  great  as  it  was  in  the  first. 
The  conclusion  drawn  from  the  whole 
matter  seems  to  be  that  while  the  flood 
of  immigrants  from  the  more  backward 
races  has  brought  material  gains  to  a 
considerable  part  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Anglo-Celtic  population,  yet  the 
preponderance  of  these  race  elements  in 
American  civilization  is  being  weakened 
in  the  process — even  more  than  the 
mere  number  of  the  new  immigrants 
would  indicate. 


The  Commonwealth  Par- 
^'*'»^^r*"*"  liamentary  elections  in  Aus- 

traha  recently  did  not  give 
the  expected  verdict  upon  the  policy 
of  preferential  trade  with  Great  Britain, 
for  instead  of  proving  a  sharply  defined 
contest  between  protectionists  and 
free-traders,  the  signal  feature  of  the 
campaign  *6  close  was  the  great  strength 
developed  by  the  labor  party,  which 
practically  ignored  the  fiscal  issue. 
Its  demands  were  for  the  exclusion  of 
Chinese  and  other  so-called  "  alien  " 
labor  from  Australia,  and  for  the  exten- 
sion of  State  control  of  industrial  activi- 
ties along  the  lines  of  limiting  hours, 
preventing  disputes,  and  securing  State 
competition  or  even  monopoly  in  easily 
monopolized  lines  of  business.  The 
gains  of  the  labor  party  were  largely  at 
the  expense  of  the  protectionists,  but 
this,  it  appears,  was  almost  wholly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  labor  party  naturally 
developed  its  strength  in  the  industrisd 
centers  where  protectionism  has  been 
strongest  According  to  a  cabl^^ram 
from  Melbourne  the  labor  party  is 
strongly  protectionist,  and  "  its  attitude 
in  regard  to  preferential  trade  will  be  to 
heighten  the  wall  against  the  foreigner 
without  lowering  it  in  favor  of  Great 
Britain."  The  gains  of  the  labor  party 
are  the  more  surprising  because  it   ia 
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only  a  short  time  since  it  distinctly  lost 
its  previous  hold  on  public  confidence 
by  its  untenable  demand  for  the  com- 
plete unionization  of  the  employees  on 
the  State  railroads.  Last  week's  gains 
are  accounted  for  in  one  widely  printed 
despatch  by  the  allied  radicalism  of 
the  women's  vote.  This  explanation  may 
be  correct,  but  it  is  not  to  be  relied  upon 
without  confirmatory  evidence.  Woman's 
su£Frage  has  been  established  in  parts  of 
Australasia  for  nearly  a  decade,  and 
hitherto,  according  to  both  Conservative 
and  Liberal  testimony,  it  has  been  strik- 
ingly difficult  to  detennine  in  what  way 
women's  votes  have  affected  the  elections. 


The  Dreyfas  Case 


Last  week  the  Commis- 


sion appoint^  by  M. 
Vall^,  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  French 
Cabinet,  to  determine  upon  the  advis- 
ability of  reopening  the  Dreyfus  case 
reported  in  favor  of  such  reopening. 
This  news  will  be  greeted  by  all  friends 
of  law  and  order,  not  only  in  France, 
but  throughout  the  world.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  no  case  before  a  court 
martial  was  ever  followed  with  more  in- 
tense interest  than  was  that  of  the  French 
captain  accused  of  betrajring  the  secrets 
of  his  profession  to  the  enemy.  Much 
of  the  supposed  evidence  for  his  convic- 
tion has  been  shown  to  be  worthless, 
and  the  real  culprit  has  long  since  been 
discovered.  In  the  face  of  the  facts  pro- 
duced at  the  second  court  martial,  the 
prisoner  of  Devil's  Isle  was  recon- 
demned,  not  again,  it  is  true,  to  the  incar- 
ceration in  which  he  had  suffered  tortures 
of  body  and  mind,  but  to  another  sen- 
tence of  "  guilty,"  which  continued  his 
degradation  from  army  rank.  Fortu- 
nately, the  case  is  now  in  civil,  not  mili- 
tary, hands.  It  is  before  the  Court  of 
Cassation,  which  requires  three  months' 
time  to  pass  on  the  appeal  to  it. 


^^^  A  Russian  merchant  who 
cumm  Railway  ^^  recently  come  from 
eastern  Siberia  through 
Manchuria  reports  that  the  Eastern 
Chinese  Railway  has  not  proved,  thus 
far,  to  be  a  paying  investment  Although 
Dalny,  its  eastern  terminus,  is  a  free 
port,  the  goods  brought  in  there  for  the 


Manchurian  market  are  not  sufficient  in 
quantity  to  make  a  profitable  business, 
and  the  road  is  not  earning  enough  to 
pay  its  fixed  charges.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  the  Russian  authorities  have  re- 
centiy  been  permitting  imported  goods 
in  large  quantities  to  go  duty-free  from 
Dalny  not  only  into  Manchuria,  but  into 
eastern  Siberia,  where  they  come  into 
competition  with  similar  goods  imported 
by  way  of  Nikolaevsk  and  Vladivostok. 
As  the  two  ports  last  named  are  not  free, 
foreign  commodities  landed  there  must 
pdy  duties  ;  and  the  merchants  who  own 
them  must  sell  them  at  a  ruinous  sacri- 
fice in  order  to  compete  at  all  with 
goods  brought  in  duty-free  by  way  of 
Manchuria.  Thus,  in  order  to  develop 
the  commerce  of  Dalny,  and  make  freight 
business  for  the  railway,  the  government 
is  sacrificing — temporarily  at  least — the 
interests  of  its  other  Pacific  ports,  and 
ruining  the  trade  of  merchants  in  the 
valley  of  the  Amur,  whose  goods  have 
paid  customs  duties  at  Nikolaevsk  or 
Vladivostok,  and  therefore  cannot  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  similar  goods 
brought  into  the  same  market  duty-free 
by  way  of  Dalny  and  the  Eastern  Chi- 
nese Railway.  If  the  facts  are  as  stated 
by  the  Russian  merchant,  they  furnish  a 
curious  and  interesting  illustration  of 
Russian  administrative  methods,  and  of 
the  way  in  which  private  interests  in  one 
place  are  sacrificed,  without  right  or 
justice,  in  order  to  promote  a  policy  that 
is  regarded  as  more  important  in  another. 

A  well-known  Russian 
officer,  who  has  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  the  Far  East,  who 
has  had  intimate  personal  relations  with 
Admiral  Alexiev,  and  is  in  a  position 
to  know  the  real  views  of  the  higher 
Russian  authorities  with  regard  to  Man- 
churia, Korea,  and  Japan,  said  recently, 
in  reply  to  questions  put  to  him  by  a 
friend,  "  No ;  we  did  not  intend  to  evac- 
uate Manchuria ;  and  who  ever  supposed 
that  we  would  ?  We  made  certain  con- 
ditional agreements,  it  is  true,  but  they 
were  only  diplomatic  promises,  and  never 
really  amounted  to  anything.  Our  in- 
terests in  the  Far  East  are  too  important 
to  be  sacrificed  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
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ceedingSy  and  we  shall  stay  there,  even 
at  the  risk  of  war  with  Japan.  The 
Japanese  lost  their  best  chance  two 
years  ago.  They  were  then  much 
stronger  than  we  were,  both  at  sea  and 
on  land,  and  if  they  had  attacked  us  at 
that  time  they  might  have  made  us  a 
lot  of  trouble ;  but  now  the  conditions 
and  chances  are  more  equal.  We  do 
not,  however,  underestimate  their  offen- 
sive power.  I  saw  the  Peking  campaign ; 
I  know  the  Japanese  well,  from  long 
intercourse  with  them,  and  it  is  my 
judgment  that  they  surpass  us  in  every 
respect  except  one.  In  organization 
they  are  far  ahead  of  us ;  their  commis- 
sariat, their  transportation  facilities,  and 
their  hospital  service  are  much  better 
than  ours  ;  they  are  equal  to  us  in  fight- 
ing capacity,  and  they  excel  us  in  quick- 
ness of  movement  and  mobility  generally ; 
but  they  haven't  our  endurance  and 
staying  power.  They  will  fight  splen- 
didly at  first,  but  they  won't  last,  and 
if  it  comes  to  a  struggle  we  shall  wear 
them  out.  Do  we  want  Korea?  Of 
course  we  want  it,  but  whether  we  shall 
get  it  now  or  not  remains  to  be  seen. 
Dalny  is  not  a  satisfactory  port,  and 
we  hope  to  obtain  a  better  one  further 
south ;  but  we  can  wait  a  while  for  it  if 
necessary.  We  shall  not  fight  now  un- 
less we  are  forced  to  do  so  by  an  aggress 
ive  movement  on  the  part  of  Japan." 


By  the  dedication 

The  Roman  Catholic  ^r  .t  ^  ^^.,,  o^^-u^ 
Cathedral  at  Westminster  ^^  the  new  Cathe- 
dral at  Westmin- 
ster in  London  on  December  29  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  England  have 
emerged  from  what  has  been  to  them,  as 
it  were,  an  era  of  homeless ness.  To 
people  who  are  surrounded  with  an- 
cient buildings,  abbeys,  cathedrals,  and 
churches,  which  in  their  opinion  were 
wrested  from  the  see  of  Rome,  the  ex- 
istence of  this  new  cathedral,  the  first 
of  its  kind  to  be  erected  in  the  archdio- 
cese since  the  Reformation,  is  a  source 
of  pride  incomprehensible  to  minds 
unacquainted  with  the  position  of  Eng- 
lish Roman  Catholics.  The  dedication 
was  celebrated  with  great  pomp ;  nobles 
and  gentlemen,  robed  priests  and  monks, 
and  a  great  multitu4e  of  people  of  all 


classes  filled  the  new  edifice ;  the  ser\'- 
ice  of  dedication  was,  of  course,  in  Latin, 
but  it  followed  the  ritual  of  the  Church 
in  England  before  the  Reformation ;  the 
music  was  the  ancient  plain-song,  and 
was  chosen  from  old  manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  dedication  was 
accompanied  by  the  enthronement  of 
the  new  Archbishop,  the  Most  Rev. 
Francis  Bourne,  successor  of  Cardinal 
Vaughan.  The  Cathedral  is  not  Gothic, 
as  might  be  expected,  but  Byzantine  in 
in  architecture.  In  marble,  granite,  and 
onyx  it  is  lavish ;  in  color,  unlike  the 
neutral  tints  of  the  English  cathedrals 
generally ;  in  dimensions,  spacious  and 
symmetrical.  Nevertheless,  the  impres- 
sion which  it  makes  is  rather  of  display 
than  of  beauty. 


Apologies  for  dueling 

The  Prussian  Church  ^^..i  j      u«^Ji„       u«.,«. 

on  Dueling,  etc  ^^^^^  hardty  have 
been  expected  from  a 
church  synod  in  our  time,  but  in  the 
recent  General  Synod  of  the  State 
Church  of  Prussia  a  resolution  condemn- 
ing dueling  as  "  sinful "  was  opposed  by 
a  lai^  minority,  both  lay  and  clerical. 
Count  Storch,  while  reprobating  murder, 
vindicated  dueling  from  th?  Scriptures. 
He  is  said  to  have  referred  to  Exodus 
xxi.  as  condoning  homicide  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  Some  clergymen  re- 
garded dueling  as  a  measure  of  self- 
defense  which  may  be  lawful  under  great 
provocation.  To  this  it  was  rejoined 
that  such  arguments  played  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity. 
The  resolution  was  carried  by  a  good 
majority,  but  the  opposition  it  encoun- 
tered has  caused  wide  regret  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  thought  that  political  con- 
siderations were  involved,  as  the  Kaiser 
is  known  to  stand  by  this  relic  of  barba- 
rism. The  Synod  is  professedly  an  ortho- 
dox body,  and  its  division  on  a  theologi- 
cal question  was  scarcely  less  remarkable 
than  on  the  question  of  dueling.  Men 
who  are  alleged  to  be  "  agnostics  "  have 
been  appointed,  time  after  time,  to  theo- 
logical professorships  in  the  universi- 
ties, and  protests  have  been  heard  that 
could  not  be  ignored.  Accordingly  a 
resolution  was  introduced  intended  as  a 
compromise  between  the  strict  adber- 
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ents  to  creed  statements  and  the  claim- 
ants of  unrestricted  liberty  for  critical 
thought  In  this  resolution  the  Synod 
unanimously  professes  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  crucified  and 
risen  for  us,  the  only  hope  of  salvation  ; 
and  hopes  that  only  men  so  believing 
will  be  nominated  to  theological  chairs. 
But  nearly  one-third,  thirty-one  per  cent, 
of  the  votes  cast  were  in  the  negative,  a 
result  which  can  hardly  bring  peace  of 
mind  to  the  preponderating  party. 


Robert  CoUe^e 


The  value  of  Robert  Col- 


lege in  Constantinople  to 
the  cause  of  civilization  has  often  been 
recognized  in  The  Outlook.  This  j>ower 
has  been  in  large  measure  due  to  the 
courage,  wisdom,  and  tact  of  its  President, 
Dr.  Washburn.  It  was  eminently  proper, 
therefore,  that  the  Trustees  of  Robert 
College,  in  recently  accepting  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  Washburn  of  the  presidency, 
should  express  their  appreciation  of  his 
services  in  developing  the  institution 
from  a  small  school  of  precarious  exist- 
ence into  a  college  known  and  respected 
all  over  the  world.  As  the  Trustees  say, 
Dr.  Washburn's  faith  has  never  wavered, 
and  he  has  met  repeated  and  formidable 
opposition  with  diplomacy  and  has  won 
the  confidence  even  of  those  who  were 
at  first  the  enemies  of  the  College.  It 
is  now  over  thirty-five  years  since  Dr. 
Washburn  first  became  connected  with 
Robert  College,  and  in  this  time  the 
number  of  students  has  increased  from 
a  mere  handful  to  considerably  over  three 
hundred.  Among  these  students  are  to 
be  found  Greeks,  Armenians,  Bulgarians, 
and  even  the  recent  troubles  in  Mace- 
donia have  not  kept  away  the  Bulgarian 
teachers  and  students.  Dr.  Washburn 
is  to  be  succeeded  by  a  man  he  himself 
chose  for  the  work,  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  F. 
Gates,  who  was  formerly  President  of 
the  Euphrates  Collie  at  Harpoot.  Dr. 
Gates  has  not  only  had  experience  as  an 
educator,  but  is  particularly  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  conditions  of  Eastern 
life  and  with  the  circumstances  of  Robert 
College,  its  sources  of  strength  and  its 
long-continued  policy  of  moderation  and 
wisdom.  Under  his  administration  the 
prospects  of  the  College  are  of  the  best. 


A  Ckarmin^  Pi.y  ^inong  the  plays  now 
bemg  presented  m  this 
city  a  first  place  must  be  given,  in  point 
of  interest  and  quality,  to  Mr.  Barrie's 
"  The  Admirable  Crichton."  If  all  plays 
were  as  wholesome,  as  witty,  and  as  re- 
freshing as  this,  much  of  the  criticism  of 
the  theater  would  be  groundless.  Unfor- 
tunately, very  few  plays  are  at  the  same 
time  so  entertaining  and  so  wholesome. 
The  play  is,  like  many  other  things 
which  Mr.  Barrie  has  done,  an  extrava- 
ganza; but  it  is  not,  as  most  stage  ex- 
travaganzas are,  a  burlesque  touched 
with  vulgarity;  it  is  one  of  those  charm- 
ing creations  which  express  the  playing 
mood  of  the  imagination.  It  is  a  rever- 
sal of  social  conditions,  and,  by  means 
of  the  gentlest  and  most  indirect  satire, 
touches  lightly  but  surely  some  of  the 
absurdities,  inconsistencies,  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  snobbishness  of  society  as 
now  ordered.  The  family  of  an  English 
nobleman,  by  the  wrecking  of  a  yacht, 
is  cast  on  an  island  with  no  other  com- 
panionship than  that  of  two  servants. 
In  the  course  of  three  years  one  of  these 
servants,  the  butler,  shows  himself  the 
only  man  who  has  the  force,  the  intelli- 
gence, and  the  inventiveness  to  deal  with 
the  situation.  He  becomes  the  supreme 
man  of  the  island,  and  the  others  become 
his  attendants.  The  pathos  of  the  situa- 
tion is  instantly  borne  home  when  the 
gun  of  a  steamer  is  heard  at  the  end  of 
three  years  and  touch  with  civilization 
restores  the  old  conditions.  Mr.  Barrie, 
who  is  always  unexpected  and  often 
witty,  fills  his  play  with  charming  lines, 
with  those  surprises  and  that  by-play 
of  the  imagination  which  are  always 
refreshing.  Such  plays  as  this,  like  its 
predecessors,  "  The  Little  Minister  "  and 
"  Quality  Street,"  by  no  means  represent 
the  highest  dramatic  achievement  or  the 
breadth  of  interest  which  the  stage  ought 
to  serve;  but  they  suggest  the  quality 
which  interests  and  amuses,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  refreshes  and  stimulates. 


The  opening  of  the 
Gcrmil^°univcr°sitie8    University  of  Munich 

to  women  is  an  im- 
portant event  because  it  marks  the  first 
concession   to   women    of  full   student 
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rights  in  Germany.  Hitherto  no  women 
have  been  permitted  to  matriculate.  It 
is  true  that  in  several  universities  women 
have  been  allowed  to  attend  lectures  and 
in  rare  cases  have  even  been  permitted 
to  take  degrees  on  examination  with 
the  special  consent  of  the  faculties  con- 
cerned, this  award,  of  course,  being  a 
very  exceptional  thing  in  the  general 
system  of  German  university  education. 
The  action  of  the  rector  and  Senate  of 
the  University  of  Munich,  therefore,  is 
radical  and  may  be  far-reaching.  Women, 
whether  Germans  or  foreigners,  are  to 
be  received  at  Munich  on  precisely  the 
same  terms  as  men — that  is,  by  regular 
matriculation  to  such  as  possess  the 
abituria  of  the  German  gymnasia,  but  in 
the  case  of  foreigners  credit  for  degrees 
received  at  home  and  special  work  done 
there  will  be  given.  The  latter  are  to  be 
admitted  only  as  hearers,  and,  with  con- 
sent of  the  faculty,  they.may  finally  come 
up  for  a  degree,  but  they  will  not  be 
conceded  the  rights  accorded  to  that 
class  of  German  women  students  having 
the  gymnasial  abituria.  This  notable  step 
in  German  education  will  probably  have 
the  effect  of  attracting  to  Munich  many 
women  students  from  foreign  countries, 
America,  Switzerland,  and  Russia  in 
particular.  But  the  principal  impor- 
tance of  the  Munich  decision  is  in  the 
elevation  of  German  women  themselves 
to  an  educational  status  which  they  have 
never  before  enjoyed. 


Syro-American.  Syrians  discovered  Amer- 
ica  in  1876  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Exposition.  Their  hard  condi- 
tions— political,  economic,  and  religious 
— under  Turkish  rule  have  stimulated 
a  large  immigration  of  the  Christian 
population  of  Syria,  of  whom  in  the  last 
two  years  about  9,000  entered  the  port 
of  New  York.  Syrians  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  cheap 
retail  business,  but  they  are  most  nu- 
merous in  the  North  Atlantic  States — 
nearly  2,500  in  Greater  New  York. 
The  first  scientific  study  of  any  of  the 
foreign  populations  of  the  city  is  a 
portrait  of  the  Syrian  colony  contrib- 
uted to  "Federation"  by  Mr.  Lucius 
Hopkins  Miller,  for  three  years  a  resi- 


dent of  Syria,  and  now  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Summarizing  its  gen- 
eral features,  it  appears  that  the  Syrian 
is  a  thoroughly  desirable  immigrant. 
The  police  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
him,  teachers  praise  his  children  as 
good  and  diligent  pupils,  and  business 
men  commend  him  as  reliable  in  his 
dealings.  While  largely  occupied  as 
peddlers  and  factory  operatives,  S3rnans 
show  capacity  for  administrative  work 
and  wholesale  business.  Some  become 
very  prosperous  financially.  Many  are 
well  educated,  and  facile  in  modem  lan- 
guages. "  The  average  New  York  S3rr- 
ian  is  more  religious  .than  the  average 
New  York  American."  Eight  sects  exist 
among  them,  mostly  Catholic,  with  four 
churches.  A  small  number  of  Protest- 
ants, some  of  whom  are  connected  with 
city  churches,  hold  Sunday  evening 
services  in  Arabic  at  95  Washington 
Street,  Manhattan.  Considerable  mis- 
sionary work  among  Syrians  is  done  by 
Protestants,  and  there  is  need  of  a  cam- 
paign of  education,  though  the  lowest 
Syrian  homes  avezage  better  than  those 
of  the  lowest  Italians,  Irish,  and  Polaks. 


The    President    on    the 
Panama  Affair 

President  Roosevelt's  special  Mes- 
sage on  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty,  laid 
before  Congress  at  its  reassembling  on 
Monday,  January  4,  ought  to  be  read 
carefully  by  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  desire  to  get  an  accurate, 
full,  and  judicial  history  of  the  events 
which,  partly  owing  to  the  fragmentary 
way  in  which  they  have  necessarily  been 
reported,  partly  owing  to  the  partisan- 
ship which  has  misinterpreted  them, 
have  been  in  some  quarters  so  greatly 
misunderstood.  His  message  appears 
to  us  to  answer  adequately  all  the  ques- 
tions asked  by  Senator  Hoar  in  the 
resolution  presented  by  him  and  still 
pending  in  the  Senate.  He  gives  ex- 
plicit denial  to  the  charge  that  the  United 
States  Government  had  any  complicity 
in  promoting  the  Panama  revolution, 
explains  fully  how  it  acquired  its  knowl- 
edge that  a  revolution  was  impending. 
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describes  the  proceedings  which  it  took 
to  protect  the  free  transit  of  the  railroad 
and  the  lives  and  property  of  American 
citizens,  fully  justifies  the  charge  that 
Colombia  in  her  rejection  of  the  treaty 
was  scheming  to  confiscate  the  property 
rights  of  the  French  owners  of  the 
Canal,  and  confirms  the  suggestion  made 
by  Assistant  Secretary  Loomis  in  his 
recent  address,  that,  if  the  United  States 
had  allowed  this  plan  to  be  carried  out, 
serious  entanglements  with  France  would 
have  inevitably  ensued.  In  the  main, 
this  message  gives  the  history  of  events 
as  The  Oudook  has  given  them,  but  with 
a  continuity  impossible  to  us  in  succes- 
sive weekly  issues,  and  with  a  complete- 
ness impossible  to  us  in  the  imperfection 
of  our  Imowledge. 

We  have  already  called  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  fact  that  as  long 
ago  as  August  22  The  Outlook  foretold 
the  possibility  of  a  revolution  in  Pan- 
ama. The  President  quotes  from  suc- 
cessive articles  in  the  Washington 
"Post,"  the  New  York  "  Herald,"  and 
the  New  York  "Times,"  in  different 
issues  from  August  31  to  November  2, 
not  only  foretelling  the  impending  revo- 
lution, but  describing  the  measures 
which  were  being  taken  to  prepare  it 
It  was  m  anticipation  of  this  impending 
revolution  that  instructions  were  given  to 
naval  commanders  in  the  vicinity  to  pre- 
vent the  landing  of  any  armed  force  with 
hostile  intent,  either  government  or  insur- 
gnty  at  any  point  within  fifty  miles  of 
Panama — an  order  in  the  line  of  orders 
given  at  previous  times  in  anticipation 
of  disorder  on  the  Isthmus,  but  certainly 
carrying  intervention  further  than  it  had 
ever  before  been  carried.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  the  telegram  to  the 
Associated  Press  in  Washington  stating 
that  a  revolutionary  outbreak  had  oc- 
curred that  Acting  Secretary  Loomis 
cabled  to  the  consuls  at  Panama  and  at 
Colon  for  information,  before  the  upris- 
ing actually  occurred.  It  was  in  accord- 
ance with  general  orders  received  from 
Washington  that  Commander  Hubbard 
landed  troops  for  the  protection  of 
Americans  at  Colon,  and  recalled  them 
when  that  protection  was  no  longer 
required;  that  he  refused  to  allow 
troops  of  either  party  to  be  moved  in 


either  direction  on  the  railroad ;  that  he 
prevented  a  body  of  the  revolutionists 
from  landing  at  Colon  ;  that — and  this 
fact  is  new  to  us — he  prevented  the 
passage  of  Government  troops  from 
Colon  to  Panama,  when  the  Panamese 
desired  the  permission  to  be  given,  be- 
cause they  had  at  Panama  a  force  of 
insurgents  more  than  double  the  num- 
ber of  the  Colombian  forces  and  ex- 
pected to  take  them  prisoners.  In  short, 
the  attitude  of  Commander  Hubbard 
throughout  was,  to  quote  his  own  words, 
"strictly  neutral  as  between  the  two 
parties,  my  only  purpose  being  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  property  of  American 
citizens,  and  to  preserve  the  free  and 
uninterrupted  transit  of  the  Isthmus." 

The  President  characteristically  gives 
full  credit  to  Commander  Hubbard  for 
the  promptness  of  his  action,  and  as- 
sumes full  responsibility  for  its  results. 
The  action  of  the  Administration  is  thus 
summed  up  by  the  President  in  a  few 
brief  sentences : 

We,  in  efiFect,  policed  the  Isthmus  in  the 
interest  of  its  inhabitants  and  of  our  own 
National  needs,  and  for  the  good  of  the  en- 
tire civilized  world.  Failure  to  act  as  the 
Administration  acted  would  have  meant  great 
waste  of  life,  great  suffering,  great  destruc- 
tion of  property ;  all  of  which  was  avoided 
bv  the  nrmness  and  prudence  with  which 
Commander  Hubbard  carried  out  his  orders 
and  prevented  either  party  from  attacking 
the  other.  Our  action  was  for  peace  both  oi 
Colombia  and  of  Panama. 

So  much  for  the  history.  As  to  the 
principles  involved,  the  President  affirms, 
as  The  Outlook  has  affirmed,  the  valid- 
ity and  propriety  of  the  general  rule 
"  that  a  State  should  not  be  recognized 
as  independent  until  it  has  shown  its 
ability  to  maintain  its  independence ;" 
but  also,  as  The  Outlook  has  maintained, 
that  "  the  rule  is  subject  to  exceptions, 
and  there  are  clear  and  imperative  rea- 
sons why  a  departure  from  it  was  justi- 
fied and  even  required  in  the  present 
instance.  These  reasons  embrace,  first, 
our  treaty  rights ;  second,  our  National 
interests  and  safety ;  and,  third,  the  in- 
terests of  collective  civilization."  Our 
treaty  rights  make  it  our  duty  to  protect 
the  free  transit  of  the  Isthmus,  and,  if 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  to  protect 
the  Isthmus  itself  from  the  disturbances 
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of  civil  war.  Our  National  interests 
require  the  construction  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  ship  canal,  without  further 
indefinite  delays,  such  as  the  action 
of  Colombia  threatened.  A  quotation 
from  a  report  of  the  majority  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Committee  to  the  Colom- 
bian Senate,  October  14,  gives  an  official 
verification  of  the  statement  which  The 
Outlook  has  heretofore  made,  that  Co- 
lombia was  seeking  to  confiscate  the 
property  of  the  French  canal  owners 
and  secure  that  property  for  itself.  Jhe 
interests  of  civilization  quite  as  much  as 
our  National  interests  demand  the  con- 
struction of  this  interoceanic  canal,  and 
the  action  of  foreign  governments  makes 
it  clear  that  it  is  the  duty  of  America  to 
undertake  this  work  for  the  civilized 
world,  as  our  interests  make  it  clear  that 
we  can  allow  no  other  civilized  govern- 
ment to  undertake  it  Finally,  Panama 
has  now  been  recognized  as  an  inde- 
pendent government  by  most  of  the 
great  world  powers — France,  Germany, 
Denmark,  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Nicaragua,  Peru,  China,  Cuba,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Costa  Rica,  Japan,  and 
Austria-Hungary.  The  question  before 
this  Government,  therefore,  "is  not  that 
of  the  recognition  of  Panama  as  an  inde- 
pendent republic ;  that  is  already  an  ac- 
complished fact  The  question,  and  the 
only  question,  is  whether  or  not  we 
shall  build  an  Isthmian  canal." 

Both  with  the  history  of  the  Panama 
affair,  as  given  so  fully  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  with  the  arguments  based 
thereon  for  the  justice  of  our  National 
action,  readers  of  The  Outlook  are  rea- 
sonably familiar.  We  find  nothing  in 
this  Message  which  does  not  confirm  our 
weekly  narrative,  nor  anything  in  it 
which  is  really  necessary  to  make  that 
narrative  complete,  though  much  of  added 
interest  When  the  newspaper  criticisms, 
written  in  such  haste,  of  public  action 
charged  with  being  hasty  are  forgotten, 
thisstate  paper  will  remain  a  notable  con- 
tribution to  American  history  and  a  con- 
vincing demonstration  that  in  its  action 
in  Panama  the  Administration  has  acted 
alike  with  justice  and  with  discretion.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  follow 
the  example  which  has  been  set,  and  that 
the  Senate  will  promptly  ratify  the  treaty 


for  the  construction  of  a  Panama  canal 
with  the  only  power  which  is  competent 
to  make  such  a  treaty,  and  thus  show 
itself  as  ready  as  the  President  to  serve 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  Isth- 
mus, the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  people  of  the  whole  civilized 
world. 


Japan  and  Russia 

The  seizure  last  week  by  Japan  of  the 
Seoul-Fusan  railway,  crossing  two-thirds 
of  Korea,  the  assemblingof  the  Japanese 
fleet  ready  to  sail  for  Korea,  and  the 
hasty  purchase  of  foreign  battle-ships  in 
England  and  Italy,  are  events  which, 
while  they  do  not  necessarily  mean  war, 
are  distinctly  warlike. 

As  in  1895,  Korea  is  the  subject  of 
conflict.  The  Chino- Japanese  war  nine 
years  ago,  undertaken  on  account  of  the 
challenging  of  Japanese  interests  in 
Korea,  meant  that  a  small  nation,-  in 
territory  and  population,  which  had  only 
recently  clothed  itself  with  a  modem  and 
j>opular  form  of  government,  was  meas- 
uring its  apparently  slender  strength 
against  a  vast  empire  of  four  million 
square  miles  and  four  hundred  million 
people.  To  the  world's  surprise,  the 
Japanese  defeated  their  foe  promptly, 
brilliantly,  decisively. 

The  Russo-Japanese  imbroglio  of  the 
present  year  means  that  the  same  small 
but  determined  nation  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  square  miles  and 
nearly  fifty  million  people  is  ready,  ii 
need  be,  to  measure  its  strength  against 
the  largest  of  land  empires,  which  is  also 
a  sea-power  of  no  mean  strength — with 
over  eight  million  square  miles  of  territorj 
and  over  a  hundred  and  forty  million  peo 
pie.  It  is  a  case  of  David  and  Goliath,  anc 
it  may  have  a  similar  ending.  For,  firsi 
of  all,  vastness  of  territory  is  a  decidec 
disadvantage  when  one  considers  tli< 
necessity  for  compactness  in  the  dispK> 
sition  of  soldiers  and  supplies.  Secondly 
a  struggle  for  Korea  would  be  largely  ; 
sea-fight,  and  Japan's  sea-strength  cor» 
sists  first  in  a  splendid  strategic  positioi 
geographically,  next  in  an  abunda^n 
base  of  supplies  (especially  coal)  clos* 
at  hand,  and  lastly  in  superior  displao^ 
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ment,  tonnage,  speed,  equipment,  and 
marksmanship  to  the  Russian  navy.  As 
Russia  is  proportionately  powerful  on 
land,  the  result  of  an  armed  Russo- 
Japanese  conflict  might  go  far  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  two  departments  of 
defense — the  army  or  the  navy — is  the 
more  vital  to  any  nation. 

The  chief  result  of  the  present  con- 
flict, whether  of  diplomacy  or  arms, 
will,  we  confidently  expect,  be  commer- 
cial. Both  the  Russian  and  the  Japan- 
ese ambitions  regarding  Korea  are 
legitimate.  Certainly  neither  may  be 
set  down,  we  think,  as  abnormal  land- 
hunger;  they  are  primarily  for  the  en- 
largement of  spheres  of  trade  influence 
rather  than  for  the  annexation  of  territory. 

If  Russia's  progress  across  Europe 
and  Asia  has  been  un hasting,  it  has 
been  unresting.  There  is  no  more 
impressive  exhibition  of  a  glacier-like 
eoCToachment  than  Russia's  slow  but 
seemingly  resistless  expansion.  Yet 
it  has  been  and  is  lamentably  incom- 
plete. What  shall  it  profit  Russia  to 
gain  all  the  Asian  hinterland  but  lose  the 
ports?  Who  can  blame  Russians  for 
dissatisfaction  as  they  r^ard  Scandi- 
navia blocking  the  way  to  Atlantic  har- 
bors, Constantinople  checking  egress 
to  the  Mediterranean,  Anglo-Indian 
strength  supporting  Persia  in  keeping 
the  Russians  away  from  a  port  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and,  finally,  China  and 
Korea,  backed  by  Anglo-Japanese  influ- 
ence, as  obstacles  to  acquiring  ice-free 
ports  on  the  Pacific  ?  For,  in  getting 
control  of  Manchuria,  Russia  has  not 
realized  her  expectation  of  holding 
such  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast  It  is 
said  that  the  new  breakwater  at  Dalny, 
for  instance,  has  choked  that  port  with 
ice.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the 
Russians  long  more  than  ever,  to  go  fur- 
^cr  south,  that  they  covet  the  Chinese 
ports  of  Taku  and  Chif  u,  above  all,  the 
Korean  ports  of  Yongampho,  Chemul- 
pK  Mokpho,  Masampho,  Fusan,  and 
^nsan,  as  giving  not  only  valued 
opportunities  for  trade,  but  also  for 
defense  against  Japan,  and  as  affording  a 
^tinuous  line  of  coast  fortifications 
between  Vladivostok  to  the  north  in 
I^Jberia  to  Port  Arthur  on  the  tip  of 
*^  Manchurian  peninsula. 


But  the  aggressions  of  Russia  in  Man- 
churia have  brought  her  in  direct  collision 
with  those  who  want  to  have  a  hand  in 
deciding  whether  freedom  or  exclusion 
of  trade  is  to  prevail  in  that  peculiarly 
potential  domain  of  international  trade. 
Japan  and  America,  for  instance,  recently 
demanded  the  opening  of  new  treaty 
ports  in  Manchuria  and  Korea,  not  alone 
for  their  own  trade,  but  for  that  of  all 
nations  on  equal  terms  with  themselves. 
Russia  resists  these  demands,  first  in 
the  Chinese  province  of  Manchuria,  over 
which  she  now  holds  practical  sway, 
ignoring  her  promise  to  evacuate,  on  the 
plea  of  non-pacification — a  plea  which 
undoubtedly  seems,  we  suppose,  just  as 
valid  to  many  honest  Russians  as  it 
seems  invalid  and  specious  to  many 
Japanese,  Englishmen,  and  Americans. 
The  Japanese  have  not  receded,  so  far 
as  is  definitely  known,  from  their  claim 
that,  owing  to  the  preponderance  of  their 
trade  in  Manchuria  and  their  ignomini- 
ous expulsion  in  1895  from  that  province, 
conquered  by  them  in  war,  they  pos- 
sess now  the  right  to  a  voice  in  the 
settlement  of  questions  connected  with 
the  Russian  occupation. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
Japanese  claim  as  regards  Manchuria 
could  be  adjusted,  but  for  the  astonish- 
ing fact  that  Russia  resists  the  Japano- 
American  demands  also  in  Korea,  an 
independent  country  which  she  expects 
one  day  to  make  practically  her  own  as 
is  Manchuria  now.  Moreover,  accord- 
ing to  persistent  and  uncontradicted  re- 
ports, Russia  would  even  close  Masampho 
and  Mokpho,  Korean  ports  already 
assured  by  treaty  to  international  trade. 
In  this  commercial  rivalry  the  sym- 
pathies of  England  and  America  are 
of  course  with  Japan  in  the  conflict, 
which  quickly  became  grave  as  soon 
as  Russia's  magnificent  movement  east- 
ward crossed  the  Korean  boundary. 
Japanese  trade  ideals  are  necessary  to 
world  commerce.  Russia's  are  contrary 
to  its  development  Hence  the  Powers 
could  calmly  see  the  absorption  by  Rus- 
sia of  Mongolia,  Chinese  Turkestan,  Kan- 
su,  Shansi,  Shensi,and  even  of  the  metro- 
politan Chinese  province  Chili — a  total 
territory  twenty  times  as  great  as  Korea, 
but  which   is  not  vitally  necessary  to 
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Japan — rather  than  the  absorption  of 
Korea,  which  is  vitally  necessary.  When 
Russia  wrung  from  the  weak  Korean 
monarch  a  vast  lumber  concession  cov- 
ering the  valleys  of  the  Yalu  and  its 
tributaries,  Japan  naturally  took  alarm. 
For  many  generations  Japanese  commer- 
cial and  political  influence  has  dominated 
Korea.  Japan  proposes  to  retain  that 
influence,  and  thus  resists  a  concession 
which  puts  all  North  Korea  at  Russia's 
mercy.  In  addition,  Korea  is  necessary 
to  Japan  for  the  latter's  overflow  popula- 
tion. By  far  the  greater  part  of  Japan 
is  unproductive  of  food,  yet  there  are 
fifty  million  people  to  be  fed. 

Thus,  to  compact  the  issue  into  a  sen- 
tence:  Japan  needs  more  and  better 
room,  and  Korea  is  the  nearest  and  most 
natural  country  to  supply  it;  Russia 
needs  more  and  better  ports,  and  the 
Korean  suit  her  as  do  no  others.  Thus 
the  two  interests  have  come  into  collision. 

True  to  the  Oriental  side  of  her  na- 
ture (which  has  helped  her  so  well  to 
understand  and  get  on  with  Asiatic  na- 
tions with  the  least  friction),  Russia 
always  demands  more  than  she  expects 
to  get,  and  makes  no  stand  from  which 
she  cannot  recede  if  desirable.  In  the 
present  instance,  however,  Japan  may 
not  give  to  the  Russians  the  long  time 
demanded  for  straightening  out  the 
tangle.  The  Japanese  may  suddenly 
decide  for  themselves  that  diplomacy 
can  never  settle  the  matter,  but  that  war 
can. 

In  such  a  war  the  Japanese  would 
have  the  crowning  advantage  of  fighting 
as  men  do  who  are  warring,  not  for 
conquest,  but  for  existence.  With  Ko- 
rea Russian,  we  should  see  but  another 
province  to  be  Russianized  as  dras- 
tically as  Poland,  Finland,  and  Trans- 
caucasia have  been,  and  nothing  left 
for  the  giant  eastward  wave  to  engulf 
but  Japan  herself.  Therefore,  in  the 
ultimate  analysis,  the  Japanese  are  con- 
tending by  every  resource  of  diplomacy, 
or,  if  that  fail,  of  arms,  not  only  for  their 
continued  supremacy  in  Korea,  for  an 
overflow  country,  for  a  new  open-door 
region  ;  they  are .  also  contending  for 
their  national  right  to  live.  As  to  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  people  of 
Korea  and  Manchuria,  neither  Russia 


nor  Japan  appears  to  be  giving  much 
consideration  to  that  aspect  of  the  case. 

Religion  in  Our  Schools 

We  publish  on  another  page  some 
letters  called  out  by  the  recent  responses 
of  college  presidents  to  our  inquiry 
whether  their  experience  indicated  that 
the  effect  of  our  public  schools  was  to 
produce  godless  and  immoral  pupils. 
Their  answers  were  substantially  a  unan- 
imous negative. 

Three  of  our  correspondents  think  that 
these  letters  should  be  thrown  out  of 
court,  one  because  the  appeal  to  them  is 
"  obviously  fulsome,"  whatever  that  may 
mean,  one  because  a  large  majority  of 
common-school  children  never  go  to 
college,  and  one  because  these  presi- 
dents are  interested  in  defending  the 
public  schools.  We  think  their  charac- 
ter is  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  first  and 
the  last  criticisms.  As  to  the  second,  it 
is  certainly  true  that  these  letters  from 
these  college  presidents  are  not  conclu- 
sive ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  they  are 
very  significant,  and  that  they  indicate, 
indeed  in  our  judgment  they  demon- 
strate, that  our  public  schools  are  not 
amenable  to  the  charge  of  being  godless 
or  the  inspirers  of  crime,  immorality, 
and  anarchism. 

Let   the  reader  of  these  criticising 
letters  turn  again  to  the  letters  of   the 
college  presidents  and  consider  whether 
they  ought  to  be  "  thrown  out  of  court  " 
because  only  a  minority  of  public-school 
scholars  go  to  college.     Is  that  a  reason 
for  disregarding  the  substantially  unani- 
mous  testimony  that  the  public-scliool 
students  who  do  go  to  collie  exhibit 
as  high  a  type  of  character  as  those  'who 
come  from  private  or  church  schools  ? 
Is  it  a  reason  for  disregarding  the  testi- 
mony from  New  York  State  that  for  the 
most  part "  God-fearing  men  and  women 
are  in  charge  "  of  these  public  schools, 
and  that  "  earnest  religious  character  is 
one   of   the   strong   qualifications    con- 
sidered  in    engaging  teachers;"    from 
Iowa,  that  in  her  high  schools  **  for  the 
most   part  they   have  a  daily  general 
exercise   which    is    devotional;"    from 
California,  that  "our  public  schools,  from 
the  primary  school  to  the  university,  axe 
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sending  out  a  body  of  sturdy,  self-reliant, 
clean  young  people,  who  have  in  the 
main  the  essentials  of  sound  life ;"  from 
Michigan,  that  "  the  personal  and  civic 
virtues  are  cultivated  by  the  normal  dis- 
cipline of  the  schools  and  also  by  direct 
instruction ;"  from  Minnesota,  that ''  the 
training  they  [the  pupils]  have  received 
in  the  public  schools  tends  very  strongly 
to  fit  them  for  patriotic  citizenship ;" 
from  Tennessee,  that  **  in  no  church  or 
family  are  Christian  principles  more 
fully  recognized  than  in  a  good  public 
school  taught  by  a  Christian  man  or 
woman ;"  from  Louisiana,  that  "  the 
spirit  that  is  in  it  [the  public-school 
system],  while  it  is  a  freedom-loving 
spirit,  IS  also  a  spirit  that  fosters  re- 
spect for  law  and  positive  love  for  the 
State  and  its  institutions  \"  from  Cornell 
University,  that  65  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
coming  from  the  public  schools  are 
church  members,  while  the  church  mem- 
bers coming  from  private  and  denomi- 
national schools  are  only  56  per  cent  of 
the  entire  number  furnished  by  such 
schools?  To  these  testimonies  we  may 
add  one  received  from  Princeton  Univer- 
sity since  the  presidents'  letters  were  pub- 
lished, saying  that  "  one-quarter  of  our 
students  come  from  the  public  schools. 
This  one- quarter  wins  about  one-half  the 
places  on  our  honor  lists ;  and  it  is  a 
rare  occurrence  that  a  high-school  gradu- 
ate is  guilty  of  an  act  which  subjects 
him  to  serious  discipline."  We  may 
also  add  some  testimony  from  other 
college  authorities,  sent  to  us  by  a  corre- 
spondent since  our  publication  of  the 
presidents'  letters.     He  writes  : 

To  this  testimony  [of  the  college  presi- 
dents] might  be  added  that  of  President  King, 
of  Ooerlin,  who,  in  his  address  to  the  Relig- 
ious Education  Association  at  Chicago  last 
Fcbruaiy,  said:  "The  religious  teacher 
may  weU  recognize  the  very  great  service 
rendered  in  just  this  respect  by  the  public 
schools.  In  this  broad  sense,  it  is  a  genu- 
ine religious  service — a  service  that  cannot 
be  renoered  with  anything  like  the  same 
cflFectiveness  by  any  select  or  private  school, 
however  religious.  ...  An  z^ency  that  so 
completely  embodies  and  teaches  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  as  do  our  public  schools,  with 
whatever  defects,  is  in  this  broadest  sense 
wundly  religious  and  even  Christian."  Again, 
Professor  Coe,  of  Northwestern,  in  his  book, 
"The  Religion  of  a  Mature  Mind,"  says: 
*  When  we  talk  of  the  secularization  of 
the  schools,  we  almost  always  contrast  the 


school  of  to-day  with  the  church  of  yester- 
day, the  so-called  secularism  of  the  present 
with  the  monastic  ideals  of  generations  that 
are  past.  If,  however,  we  compare  the 
ideals  of  the  new  education  with  those  of 
progressive  Christianity,  we  discover  no 
such  gulf  as  is  commonly  supposed  to  exist" 

If  such  testimonies  as  these  to  the 
moral  and  religious  effect  of  our  public 
schools  on  character  are  to  be  thrown  out 
of  court,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what 
kind  of  testimony  the  court  will  listen 
to.  Their  effect  may  be  better  weighed, 
perhaps,  by  conceiving  what  the  effect 
would  have  been  if  the  testimony  had 
been  the  reverse;  if  all  these  college 
presidents  had  united  in  testifying  to 
the  lack  of  moral  character  and  self- 
restraint  in  the  students  who  come  to 
their  colleges  from  the  public  schools. 
We  leave  the  reader  to  compare  this 
testimony  of  what  the  public  schools 
actually  do  accomplish  in  the  way  of 
character-building  with  what  our  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  W.  J.  Osgood,  hypotheti- 
cally  imagines  that  they  accomplish. 

As  to  the  criminal  statistics  so  forcibly 
presented  by  Dean  Hart,  of  Denver, 
Colorado,  our  readers  should  remember 
the  difference  between  post  hoc  znd  prop- 
ter hoc.  We  have  public  schools;  we 
have  crime ;  it  does  not  follow  that  pub- 
lic schools  produce  crime.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  respecting  most  of 
the  questions  so  effectively  massed  to- 
gether in  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Geer. 
It  may  be  true  that  "  a  direct  and  vigor- 
ous inculcation  of  the  fundamental  and 
indispensable  social  sentiments  should 
be  deliberately  made  a  part  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  every  school  and  college  in 
the  country  ;"  that  "  many  of  them  [the 
people  of  New  England]  are  very  near 
the  level  of  heathenism  \'*  that  "  the  for- 
eign-bom population  furnishes  only  two- 
thirds  as  many  criminals  as  the  native- 
bom  ;"  that  there  is  an  ominous  **  increase 
of  crime,"  and  even  an  "epidemic  of 
crime ;"  and  yet  it  may  not  be  tme  that 
our  public  schools  are  turning  out  a 
host  of  anarchists  and  criminals  The 
fault  may  be  in  our  homes,  or  in  our 
churches,  or  in  our  public  press,  or  in 
our  social  and  industrial  organization, 
or  in  all  combined  We  have  public 
schools  and  we  have  criminals  ;  it  does 
not  follow  that  we  have  criminals  because 
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We  have  public  schools.  We  also  have 
trotestant  churches ;  and  a  factory  sys- 
tem; and  saloons;  and  a  free  press; 
£ind  universal  suffrage ;  and  live  in  a 
commercial  age.  The  supposed  effect 
must  be  traced  to  the  alleged  cause ; 
and  the  testimony  of  the  collie  presi- 
dents indicates  that  whatever  "  epidemic 
of  crime  "  may  exist  must  be  traced  to 
some  other  cause  than  our  public  schools ; 
certainly  it  cannot  be  charged  to  them 
alone. 

The  Outlook  is  not  engaged  in  a 
campaign  for  the  defense  of  the  public- 
school  system.  We  believe  that  it  is,  on 
the  whole,  the  best  system  in  the  world 
for  the  education  of  the  common  people. 
But  we  also  believe  that,  good  as  it  is, 
it  is  capable  of  improvement  It  is  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  the  State  to  furnish 
all  the  education  that  is  necessary  for 
good  citizenship,  and  the  development 
of  the  moral  nature  is  at  least  as  neces- 
sary to  good  citizenship  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intellect.  The  old  attempt 
to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  secular  and 
religious  education,  to  leave  secular  edu- 
cation to  the  State,  and  relegate  relig- 
ious education  to  the  Church,  is  founded 
on  a  false  conception  of  religion.  Relig- 
ion is  the  art  of  life,  and  must  pervade 
every  department  of  life.  The  public- 
school  system  must  be  definitely,  posi- 
tively, constructively,  avowedly,  a  means 
for  education  in  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  right  and  wrong.  We  shall  here- 
after take  occasion  to  point  out  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  public-school  sys- 
tem may  undertake  more  systematically 
than  it  does  at  present  this  work  of 
mpral  training. 

But  that  work  will  not  be  better  done 
by  transferring  the  work  of  education 
to  the  Church.  The  experience  of 
the  world  has  shown  that  education 
carried  on  by  the  Church  has  been 
far  less  efficient  in  the  development 
of  good  citizenship  than  education  car- 
ried on  by  the  State.  That  to-day  the 
public  schools  furnish,  on  the  whole,  a 
higher  and  better  grade  of  citizens  than 
the  parochial  or  church  schools  is  indi- 
cated, if  not  demonstrated,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  college  presidents  which  we 
have  published.  No  evidence  is  offered 
by  our  correspondents,  none,  so  far  as 


we  have  seen,  has  ever  been  offered  by 
the  critics  of  our  public-school  system, 
that  the  public  schools  are  nurseries  of 
vice  and  crime.  How  they  can  be  made 
more  effectual  nurseries  of  truth  and 
honor,  integrity  and  righteousness,  is  a 
question  of  the  first  importance.  But 
no  light  is  thrown  on  this  question  by 
failing  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
good  work  they  are  now  doing.  They 
can  be  improved ;  but  even  with  their 
present  constitution  they  are  the  true 
foundations  of  our  free  commonwealth. 


On  Editorial  Fair  Play 

What  does  a  journal  like  The  Outlook 
owe  in  the  way  of  justice  and  fair  play 
to  those  who  differ  with  it  in  matters  of 
public  importance  ?  It  owes  it  to  itself 
to  present  fairly  and  with  reasonable 
fullness  the  views  which  it  controverts  ; 
it  owes  it  undoubtedly  to  its  opj>onents 
to  correct  any  accidental  misrepresenta- 
tion of  fact  concerning  them ;  it  owes  it 
to  the  readers  to  give  a  judicial  presen- 
tation of  both  sides  of  a  controverted 
point  under  discussion.  But  all  this 
does  not  mean  that  it  is  to  devote  equal 
space  to  both  sides  of  a  question,  that 
it  is  to  open  its  columns  without  restric- 
tion to  genera^  debate,  nor  that  it  is  to 
satisfy  to  the  full  the  argumentative  pro- 
pensities of  everybody.  To  do  this  would 
be  to  abandon  once  and  for  all  the  reins 
of  editorial  direction,  to  hand  over  to 
others  the  control  of  the  paper.  If  such 
an  absurdity  is  imaginable,  it  would  not 
only  imply  a  complete  surrender  of  all 
the  available  space  to  dissenting  friends, 
but  it  would  make  necessary  a  council 
of  conciliation  among  those  friends  for 
a  proportionate  division  among  them  of 
the  inadequate  pages.  We  doubt  if  this 
would  suit  the  dissenters ;  we  know  it 
would  drive  away  the  readers.  There 
is  a  sense  in  which  it  may  be  said  that 
The  Outlook  never  prints  "  all  the  facts  " 
on  any  subject:  its  basal  principle  is 
selective  and  therefore  exclusive,  to  omit 
the  trivial  and  unimportant,  to  give  the 
vital  and  significant,  to  ignore  details 
and  include  interpretation. 

Two  or  three  recent  instances  have  sug- 
gested this  statement  of  The  Outlook's 
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position,  and  the  inevitable  corollary 
that,  while  the  editors  must  continue  to 
edit  the  paper,  some  correspondents  will 
surely  continue  to  remain  dissatisfied. 
In  one  case,  a  writer  whose  sharp-cut 
expression  of  a  certain  opinion  had  been 
in  a  way  made  the  text  of  a  group  of 
articles,  courteously  intimated  that  he 
should  be  entitled  for  reply  to  exactly 
as  many  columns  as  the  combined  group 
of  articles  occupied  1  The  facts  with 
r^ard  to  Miss  McCracken's  article  on 
Women  and  the  Suffrage  in  Colorado 
will  be  remembered.  Not  only  were  the 
motives  of  the  writer  and  the  editor  totally 
misrepresented,  and  the  absurd  charge 
made  that  The  Outlook  had  prevented 
Miss  McCracken  from  giving  her  real 
views  (the  truth  being  that  the  article  was 
one  of  a  series  written  only  under  general 
instructions  to  present  vividly  the  writer's 
actual  impressions  and  observations), 
but  the  fact  that  an  able  and  well-written 
reply  to  Miss  McCracken  by  an  admit- 
tedly representative  Colorado  woman  was 
printed  with  pleasure  in  The  Outlook  is 
scoffed  at  by  the  "  Woman's  Journal," 
on  the  ground  that  the  first  article  was 
longer  than  the  second  and  because 
the  editors  of  the  *»  Woman's  Journal " 
are  quite  sure  (from  their  own  in- 
tuitions, apparently)  that  if  Miss  Mc- 
Cracken's article  had  been  in  favor  of 
woman's  suffrage.  The  Outlook  would 
not  have  printed  it — the  inference  being, 
again  it  will  be  observed,  that  a  paper 
should  print  anything  which  anybody 
thinks  it  ought  to  print 

A  third  recent  case  in  point  is  that  of 
Dr.  Newman  Smyth.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Dr.  Smyth  in  a  Thanksgiving 
sermon  charged  in  effect  that  The 
Outlook  was  suppressing  facts  in  regard 
to  Panama ;  that  he  was  asked  to  specify 
those  facts ;  that  he  sent  us  a  letter  with 
twelve  specifications ;  that  we  printed 
the  letter  in  full,  referring  under  each 
specification  (except  where  the  state- 
ment was  too  general  to  admit  of  spe- 
cific reply)  to  the  date  and  page  of  The 
Outlook  in  which  the  fact  alleged  to  be 
omitted  might  be  found ;  that  The 
Outlook  devoted  in  one  issue  over  six 
columns  to  Dr.  Smjrth's  charges  and  its 
reply.  Now,  it  was  perfectly  natural  and 
proper  that  Dr.  Smyth  shQUld  wi^h  to 


write  a  rejoinder  to  our  reply,  and  if  we 
wrote  in  rebuttal  he  might  quite  properly 
wish  to  write  in  sur-rebuttal ;  but  even 
with  so  able  and  earnest  a  writer  as  Dr. 
Smyth  discussion  must  end  somewhere, 
and  we  respectfully  submit  that  it  is 
within  the  editorial  province  to  deter- 
mine when  that  time  comes.  Dr.  Smyth 
is  quite  sincere  in  believing  that  The 
Outlook  has  not  presented  all  the  essen- 
tial facts  in  the  Panama  case  and  that 
our  editorial  deductions  are  erroneous ; 
we  are  equally  conBdent  that  we  have 
told  the.  story  correctly  in  our  usual 
form — in  broad  outline,  that  is,  not  in 
minute  detail ;  and  while  we  regret  that 
Dr.  Smyth  differs  with  our  editorial  con 
elusions,  we  naturally  are  obliged  to  con- 
tinue to  offer  those  opinions  because  they 
are -ours.  But  is  not  fairness  from  cor- 
resi>on dents  to  editors  of  equal  value  with 
the  converse?  And  is  it  fair  or  even 
ingenuous  for  Dr.  Smyth  to  present  his 
controversy  with  The  Outlook  in  a  letter 
to  another  journal — the  New  York 
"  Evening  Post " — without  a  line  or  a 
word  to  indicate  that  he  had  had  a  hear- 
ing in  The  Outlook  ?  What  reader  of 
the  "  Evening  Post,"  not  already  con- 
versant with  the  facts,  would  draw  such 
a  conclusion  from  this  statement : 

It  [The  Outlook]  has  not  met — it  has 
failed  to  state  squareljr  and  fully — this 
charge  now  brought  against  the  honor  of 
this  Nation.  It  has  affirmed  that  all  the 
facts,  to  which  in  a  communication  to  it  I 
had  referred,  are  mentioned  in  its  columns ; 
it  has  since  decided  that  it  is  "  inexpedient" 
for  it  to  publish  a  list  which  I  have  sent  it, 
containing  very  material  facts,  no  specific 
and  definite  report  or  discussion  of  which 
can  I  find  anywhere  given  to  its  readers. 

We  might  reply  that  some  of  the  "  facts  " 
adduced  are  arguments ;  that  others  are 
quotations  of  historical  precedents ;  that 
others  have  in  fact  been  printed  iiS  The 
Outlook  ;  that  we  have  printed  also  and 
conspicuously  a  clear,  strong  argument 
of  several  columns,  prepared  by  a  writer 
who  opposes  the  American  policy  and 
conduct  in  Panama  as  strongly  as  does 
Dr.  Smyth  ;  that  Dr.  Smyth  himself  has 
also  had  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out 
omitted  facts ;  and  that  we  have  never 
told  him  that  we  thought  it  "inexpe- 
dient "  to  publish  anything,  as  one  might 
certainly  infer  from  his  quoted  phrase. 
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But  we  are  referring  to  this  case  not  to 
continue  a  controversy,  but  to  illustrate 
by  specific  example  how  futile  it  is  for 
any  journal  to  allow  itself  to  be  edited 
out  of  its  own  office,  or  to  allow  its  cor- 
respondents to  determine  what  is  and 
what  is  not  news. 


The  Chicago  Tragedy 

It  would  seem  as  if  no  element  of  trag- 
edy had  been  omitted  from  the  calamity 
which  has  struck  Chicago  to.  the  heart 
and  thrown  a  gloom  over  the  entire  coun- 
try. The  Iroquois  Theater  was  burned 
in  the  happiest  week  of  the  year;  the 
audience  was  very  largely  made  up  of 
women  and  children ;  many  of  those  pres- 
ent were  members  of  holiday  parties ;  they 
were  all  there  in  the  holiday  spirit  There 
could  hardly  have  been  a  more  tragic 
contrast  than  the  atmosphere  in  the  thea- 
ter a  brief  five  minutes  before  the  flames 
broke  out  on  the  stage  and  the  same  scene 
a  brief  half-hour  later.  So  swift  and  so 
terrible  in  all  its  aspects  was  the  disaster 
that  it  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  modern  tragedies.  The  city  has 
borne  it,  as  it  has  borne  all  of  its  calami- 
ties, with  undaunted  courage ;  but  it  is 
as  impossible  to  measure  the  extent  of 
such  a  grief  as  it  is  impossible  to  sound 
the  depths  of  such  a  sorrow.  The  heart 
of  the  whole  world  has  turned  towards 
Chicago,  and  the  quick  response,  not 
only  of  America  to  Americans  in  afflic- 
tion, but  of  men  of  all  races,  is  another 
evidence  of  the  growing  sense  of  the 
kinship  of  the  race. 

The  chief  concern  of  those  outside 
Chicago  is  to  discover  the  conditions 
which  made  such  a  disaster  possible  and 
to  make  such  conditions  impossible  in 
all  other  public  structures.  In  another 
column  will  be  found  the  story  of  the 
tragedy,  and  a  report  of  those  conditions 
in  the  Iroquois  Theater  which  in  a  brief 
quarter  of  an  hour  involved  the  death  of 
nearly  six  hundred  persons.  Already  in 
Chicago,  in  New  York,  and  in  many  other 
cities  at  home  and  abroad  the  first  result 
of  the  disaster  has  been  an  examination 
of  the  laws  providing  for  the  construction 
and  inspection  of  theaters  and  an  ex- 
amination of  places  of  public  amusement 


to  discover  how  far  those  laws  have  been 
obeyed.  It  will  probably  be  found  that 
in  many  places  the  regulations  are 
sufficiently  thorough  and  intelligent  to 
safeguard  the  audiences,  but  we  venture 
to  predict  that  it  will  be  found  that  in 
most  places  they  are  not  vigilantly  en- 
forced. There  are  still  great  advances 
to  be  made  in  the  art  of  protecting 
crowds ;  but  the  best  system  in  the  world 
is  useless  if  it  is  not  thoroughly  and 
vigilantly  applied.  If  the  lifeboats  can- 
not be  lowered  because  the  apparatus 
is  out  of  order,  the  ship  is  as  helpless  as 
it  would  be  if  not  a  lifeboat  were  on 
board. 

The  first  necessity  is  to  provide  ade- 
quate means  of  protection ;  the  second 
necessity,  which  is  really  a  part  of  the 
first,  is  to  make  sure,  by  constant  and 
impartial  inspection,  that  those  means  are 
usable  on  a  moment's  notice.  The  Chi- 
cago calamity  will  set  all  the  world  to 
examining  its  places  of  amusement,  but 
in  six  months  the  Chicago  calamity 
will  be  forgotten  save  by  those  to  whom 
it  has  brought  lifelong  sorrow,  and  then 
there  is  danger  that  inspection  may 
become  as  perfunctory  and  careless  as 
it  has  been  for  months  past  in  many 
cities.  What  is  needed  is  a  strict  and 
stern  enforcement  of  the  law  by  strict 
and  stern  men  who  can  neither  be 
hoodwinked  nor  purchased,  and  whose 
prime  interest  will  be  the  enforcement 
of  the  law.  The  time  is  not  far  distant, 
and  it  is  much  nearer  by  reason  of  this 
calamity,  when  the  proprietors  of  thea- 
ters will  be  held  criminally  responsible 
for  any  neglect  of  compliance  with  the 
law  for  the  safety  of  their  audiences; 
and  any  neglect  of  supervision  or  inspec- 
tion either  in  construction  or  the  running 
of  theaters  ought  to  be  relentlessly  vis- 
ited on  the  authorities  who  are  respon- 
sible for  such  neglect  Thoroughness 
of  inspection  is  the  first  condition  of 
safety,  because  the  most  careful  regula- 
tions are  useless  if  they  remain  unen- 
forced ;  and  thoroughness  of  inspection 
cannot  be  secured  until  adequate  powers 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  local  authori- 
ties and  those  local  authorities  are  held 
to  a  rigid  account 

In  the  light  of  this  terrible  tragedy 
a  number  of  specific  precautions  have 
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been  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the 
community,  and  where  provision  is  not 
made  by  local  regulation  to  provide  these 
precautions  the  laws  ought  to  be  changed 
at  once.  First,  it  ought  to  be  made 
a  misdemeanor  in  any  place  of  entertain- 
ment to  sell  more  tickets  than  there  are 
seats.  The  sign  "  No  Standing  Room  " 
ought  to  be  printed  on  every  ticket  sold 
by  any  theater.  Second,  there  ought  to 
be  in  every  theater  exits  in  proportion 
to  the  seating  capacity,  so  that  every 
public  place  where  crowds  assemble  can 
be  safely  emptied  of  its  occupants  in 
from  three  to  five  minutes.  These  exits 
ought  to  be  distinctly  marked,  they  ought 
to  be  solidly  and  properly  built,  easily 
accessible,  and  always  in  order  for 
use.  An  exit  which  is  locked  so  that 
it  cannot  be  used  until  the  usher  is 
found  is  worthless.  The  suggestion 
that  at  the  close  of  every  performance 
all  the  exits  should  be  thrown  open  so  that 
audiences  may  become  accustomed  in 
every  place  of  amusement  to  all  the  ways 
of  egress  ought  to  be  given  a  trial.  Third, 
no  wood  should  be  used  in  the  building  of 
any  structures  in  which  audiences  are  to 
be  assembled.  All  scenery,  ropes,  and 
other  apparatus  on  the  sta^e  should  be 
fireproof.  This  is  easily  done,  does  not 
involve  great  expense,  and  would  prevent 
the  great  majority  of  fires  in  theaters. 
Fourth,  inspection  ought  not  only  to  be 
impartial  and  exacting,  but  regular  and 
frequent,  so  that  the  responsible  depart- 
ment will  know  from  day  to  day  the  con- 
dition of  every  theater  under  its  super- 
vision. This  will  avoid  the  possibility 
of  the  failure  of  the  safety  apparatus  to 
work.  If  the  asbestos  curtain  is  let 
down  every  day,  there  will  be  no  trouble 
about  lowering  it  in  an  emergency. 
Fifth,  there  is  now  on  the  stages  of  most 
theaters  a  fireman  who  watches  the 
scenery  and  is  ready  to  help  in  case  of 
emergency.  In  many  French  theaters 
two  firemen  are  in  view  of  the  audience 
with  hose  in  hand,  ready  to  turn  a  stream 
of  water  at  a  second's  notice  on  any 
part  of  the  house.  This  is  a  precaution 
which  might  well  be  adopted  in  Ameri- 
can theaters.  Sixth,  in  every  place  of 
public  assembly  there  ought  to  be  an 
organization  which  should  instantly  take 
charge  of  the  crowd  in  case  of  danger. 


The  great  peril  is  not  fire  but  panic,  and 
panic  is  the  result'of  absence  of  leadersh  ip. 
A  panic  can  almost  always  be  arrested  in 
its  initial  stages  by  one  commanding  voice. 
It  is  the  absence  of  any  organization 
which  makes  the  panic  possible.  There 
ought  to  be  in  every  place  of  public 
assemblage  an  organization  which  could 
instandy  take  charge  of  the  crowd  in 
case  of  danger.  This  might  be  done  by 
the  firemen  who  should  be  regularly 
stationed  at  the  exits,  by  police  detailed 
for  every  theater,  or  by  trained  ushers 
who  would  instantly  throw  open  every 
egress  and  direct  the  crowd.  Lastly, 
there  ought  to  be  no  possibility  of  add- 
ing the  horror  and  danger  of  darkness 
to  the  perils  of  fire.  Hundreds  perished 
in  the  Chicago  disaster  because  they 
were  caught  in  narrow  passages  in  total 
darkness.  The  red  lights  which  indicate 
the  exits  ought  to  be  provided  for  by  an 
independent  circuit,  and  some  other 
form  of  light  ought  to  be  always  burn- 
ing in  every  theater  to  provide  against 
the  emergency  of  the  cutting  off  of  elec- 
tricity. 

To  adopt  and  use  these  precautions 
will  involve  a  considerable  expenditure 
of  money,  but  nothing  is  too  expensive 
which  prevents  the  possibility  of  such 
tragedies  as  that  which  has  visited  Chi- 
cago. It  is  a  reflection  on  civilization 
that  such  tragedies  can  occur  ;  they  are 
preventable.  The  first  function  of  mu- 
nicipal government  is  to  care  for  the 
bodies  and  the  morals  of  its  citizens.  It 
is  a  very  rudimentary  conception  of  mu- 
nicipal government  in  this  country  which 
has  made  it  a  prize  for  political  fights. 
A  city  government  is  simply  a  house- 
keeper on  a  large  scale.  Its  function  is 
to  provide  clean  and  well-kept  streets,  a 
scientific  sewerage  system,  pure  water, 
adequate  lighting,  adequate  and  reason- 
able methods  of  transportation,  proper 
school  buildings  and  good  teaching.  It 
is  the  first  business  of  a  city  to  make 
such  a  calamity  as  that  which  happened 
in  Chicago  impossible ;  and  if  this  ter- 
rible tragedy  brings  this  lesson  home  to 
Americans  and  opens  their  eyes  to  the 
disregard  of  the  primary  duties  of  mu- 
nicipal government  and  the  absurdity  of 
carrying  politics  into  such  government, 
the  sacrifice  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 
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Chapter  VI.- — In  Mulberry  Street 


A  DOZEN  years  had  wrought  their 
changes  since  Roosevelt  took 
his  legislative  committee  down 
from  Albany  to  investigate  the  Police 
Department  of  New  York  City.  The 
only  change  they  had  brought  to  Mul- 
berry Street*  was  that  of  aggravating  a 
hundredfold  the  evils  which  had  then 
attracted  attention.  He  had  put  an  un- 
erring finger  upon  politics  as  the  curse 
that  was  eating  out  the  heart  of  the  force 
once  called  the  finest  in  the  world.  The 
diagnosis  was  correct ;  but  the  prescrip- 
tion written  out  by  the  spoilsmen  was 
more  politics  and  ever  more  politics ; 
and  the  treatment  was  about  as  bad  as 
could  have  been  devised.  With  the  po- 
lice become  an  avowedly  political  body 
with  a  bi-partisan  instead  of  a  non-parti- 
san Board  of  Commissioners,  there  grew 
up,  primarily  through  the  operation,  or 
non-operation,  of  the  Sunday  saloon- 
closing  law,  a  system  of  police  blackmail 
unheard  of  in  the  world  before.  It  was 
the  disclosure  of  its  slimy  depths  through 
the  labors  of  Dr.  Parkhurst  and  of  the 
Lexow  Committee  which  brought  about 
the  political  revolution  out  of  which 
came  reform  and  Roosevelt.  But  in 
Mulberry  Street  they  were  hailed  as 
freaks.  The  "  system  "  so  far  had  been 
invincible.  It  had  broken  many  men 
who  had  got  in  its  way. 

"  It  will  break  you,"  was  the  greeting 
with  which  Byrnes,  the  Big  Chief,  who  had 
ruled  Mulberry  Street  with  a  hard  hand, 
but  had  himself  bowed  to  **  the  system," 
received  Mr.  Roosevelt.  "You  will 
yield.     You  are  but  human." 

The  answer  of  the  new  President  of 
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the  Board  was  to  close  the  gate  of  the 
politicians  to  police  patronage. 

"  We  want,"  he  said,  "  the  civil  serv- 
ice law  applied  to  appointments  here, 
not  because  it  is  the  ideal  way,  but 
because  it  is  the  only  way  to  knock  the 
political  spoilsmen  out,  and  you  have  to 
do  that  to  get  anywhere."  And  the 
Board  made  the  order. 

Next  he  demanded  the  resignation  of 
the  chief,  and  forbade  the  annual  parade 
for  which  preparations  were  being  made. 
"  We  will  parade  when  we  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  show  ourselves."  And  then 
he  grappled  with  the  saloons. 

Here,  before  we  go  into  that  fight,  let 
me  turn  aside  a  moment  to  speak  of  my- 
self; then  perhaps  with  good  luck  we 
shall  have  less  of  me  hereafter.  Though 
how  that  can  be  I  don't  really  know; 
for  now  I  had  Roosevelt  at  last  in  my 
own  domain.  For  two  years  we  were  to 
be  together  all  the  day,  and  quite  often 
most  of  the  night,  in  the  environment  in 
which  I  had  spent  twenty  years  of  my 
life.  And  these  two  were  thQ  happiest 
by  far  of  them  all.  Then  was  life  really 
worth  living,  and  I  have  a  pretty  robust 
enjoyment  of  it  at  all  times.  Elsewhere 
I  have  told  how  we  became  acquainted  ; 
how  he  came  to  my  office  one  day  when 
I  was  out  and  left  his  card  with  the 
simple  words  written  in  pencil  uj>on  it: 
"  I  have  read  your  book,  and  I  have 
come  to  help."  That  was  the  begin- 
ning. The  book  was  "  How  the  Other 
Half  Lives,"  in  which  I  tried  to  draw 
an  indictment  of  the  things  that  were 
wrong,  pitifully  and  dreadfully  wrong, 
with  the  tenement  homes  of  our  wage- 
workers.  It  was  like  a  man  coming  to 
enlist  for  a  war  because  he  believed  in 
the  cause,  and  truly  he  did.    Now  had 
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come  the  time  when  he  could  help 
indeed  Decency  had  moved  into  the 
City  Hall,  where  shameless  indifference 
ruled  before.  His  first  thought  was  to 
have  me  help  there.  I  preserve  two 
letters  from  him,  from  the  time  between 
the  election  in  1894  that  put  Tammany 
out  and  the  New  Year  when  Mayor 
Strong  and  reform  moved  in,  in  which 
he  urges  this  idea* 

"  It  b  very  important  to  the  city,"  he 
writes, "  to  have  a  business  man's  Mayor, 
but  it  is  more  important  to  have  a  work- 
ingman's  Mayor,  and  I  want  Mr.  Strong 
to  be  that  also.  ...  I  am  exceedingly 
anxious  that,  if  it  is  possible,  the  Mayor 
shall  appoint  you  to  some  position  which 
shall  make  you  one  of  his  official  advis- 
ers. ...  It  is  an  excellent  thing  to 
have  rapid  transit,  but  it  is  a  good  deal 
more  important,  if  you  look  at  matters 
with  a  proper  perspective,  to  have  ample 
playgrounds  in  the  poorer  quarters  of 
the  city,  and  to  take  the  children  off  the 
streets  to  prevent  them  from  growing 
up  toughs.  In  the  same  way  it  is  an 
admirable  thing  to  have  clean  streets ; 
indeed,  it  is  an  essential  thing  to  have 
them ;  but  it  would  be  a  better  thing  to 
have  our  schools  large  enough  to  give 
ample  accommodation  to  all  should-be 
pupils,  and  to  provide  them  with  proper 
playgrounds." 

You  see  he  had  not  changed.  His 
was  the  same  old  plan,  to  help  the  man 
who  was  down ;  and  he  was  right,  too. 
It  was  and  is  the  essential  thing  in  a 
country  like  ours :  not  to  prop  him  up 
forever,  not  to  carry  him ;  but  to  help 
him  to  his  feet  so  he  can  go  himself. 
Else  the  whole  machine  won't  go  at 
length  in  the  groove  in  which  we  have 
started  it.  The  last  letter  concludes 
with  regret  that  he  had  not  seen  his  way 
clear  to  accept  the  street-cleaning  com- 
missionership  that  was  offered  him  by 
the  Mayor,  for  "  I  should  have  been  de- 
lighted to  smash  up  the  corrupt  con- 
tractors and  put  the  street-cleaning  force 
absolutely  out  of  the  domain  of  politics." 
No  doubt  he  would  ;  but  it  was  well  he 
didn't,  for  so  Colonel  Waring  came  into 
our  city's  life,  and  he  was  just  such  an- 
other, and  an  engineer  besides,  who 
knew  how. 

As  to  the  share  he  wanted  me  to  take 


in  it,  we  had  it  out  at  that  time  over  that; 
and,  though  we  had  little  tugs  after  that, 
off  and  on,  it  was  settled  then  that  I 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  render 
that  kind  of  service — to  Mayor  Strong's 
rather  bewildered  relief,  I  fancy.  I 
think,  to  the  end  of  his  official  life  he 
did  not  get  quite  rid  of  a  notion  that 
I  was  nursing  some  sort  of  an  unsatis* 
fied  ambition  and  reserving  my  strength 
for  a  sudden  raid  upon  him.  I  kno\^ 
that  when  I  asked  him  to  appoint  an 
unofficial  Small  Parks  Committee,  and 
to  put  roe  on  it,  it  took  him  a  long  time 
to  make  up  his  mind  that  there  was  not 
a  nigger  in  that  wood-pile  somewhere. 
He  was  the  only  man,  if  I  am  right  in 
that,  who  ever  gave  me  credit  for  politi- 
cal plotting.  For  when,  afterward,  as  I 
recorded  in  "  The  Making  of  an  Ameri- 
can," I  marched  the  Christian  Endeavor- 
ers  and  the  Methodist  ministers  to  the 
support  of  Roosevelt  in  the  fight  between 
him  and  his  wicked  partners  in  the 
Police  Board,  that  was  not  plotting, 
though  they  called  it  so,  but  just  war;  a 
kind  of  hold-up,  if  you  like,  in  the  plain 
interests  of  the  city's  welfare. 

But  "  the  system "  Roosevelt  was 
called  to  break  up.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  describe  it  The  world  must  be 
weary  of  it  to  the  point  of  disgust  We 
fought  it  then ;  we  fight  it  now.  We 
shall  have  to  fight  it  no  one  can  tell  how 
often  or  how  long ;  for  just  as  surely  as 
we  let  up  for  ever  so  little  a  while,  and 
Tammany,  which  is  always  waiting  with- 
out, gets  its  foot  between  the  door  and 
the  jamb,  the  old  blackmail  rears  its 
head  once  more.  It  is  the  form  corrup- 
tion naturally  takes  in  a  city  with  twelve 
or  thirteen  thousand  saloons,  with  a 
State  law  that  says  they  shall  be  closed 
on  Sundays,  and  with  a  defiant  thirst 
which  puts  a  premium  on  violating  the 
law  by  making  it  the  most  profitable  day 
in  the  week  to  the  saloon-keeper  who 
will  take  the  chances.  Those  chances 
are  the  opportunities  of  the  politician 
and  of  the  police  where  the  two  connect 
The  politicians  use  the  law  as  a  club  to 
keep  the  saloons  in  line,  all  except  the 
biggest,  the  keepers  of  which  sit  in  the 
inner  councils  of  "  the  Hall ;"  the  police 
use  it  for  extorting  blackmail.  "  The 
result    was,"   said    Roosevelt    himself, 
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when  he  had  got  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  situation,  "that  the  officers  of  the 
law  and  the  saloon-keepers  became  in- 
extricably tangled  in  a  network  of  crime 
and  connivance  at  crime.  The  most 
powerful  saloon-keepers  controlled  the 
politicians  and  the  police,  while  the  lat- 
ter in  turn  terrorized  and  ^blackmailed 
all  the  other  saloon-keepers."  Within 
the  year  or  two  that  preceded  Roose- 
velt's coming  to  Mulberry  Street,  this 
system  of  "  blackmail  had  been  brought 
to  such  a  state  of  perfection,  and  had 
become  so  oppressive  to  the  liquor- 
dealers  themselves,  that  they  communi- 
cated first  with  Governor  Hill  and  then 
with  Mr.  Croker,"  I  am  quoting  now 
from  a  statement  made  by  the  editor  of 
their  organ,  the  "  Wine  and  Spirit  Ga- 
zette," the  correctness  of  which  was 
never  questioned.  The  excise  law  was 
being  enforced  with  "  gross  discrimina- 
tion." "A  commiftee  of  the  Central 
Association  of  Liquor- Dealers  took  the 
matter  up,  and  called  upon  Police  Com- 
missioner Martin  (Mr.  Roosevelt's  Tam- 
many predecessor  in  the  presidency  of 
the  Board).  An  agreement  was  made 
between  the  leaders  of  lammany  Hall 
and  the  liquor-dealers^  according  to  which 
the  monthly  blackmail  paid  to  the  police 
should  be  discontinued  in  return  for  politi- 
cal support,^*  The  strange  thing  is  that 
they  did  not  put  it  on  the  books  at  head- 
quarters in  regular  form.  Probably  they 
did  not  think  of  it 

But  the  agreement  was  kept  only  with 
those  who  had  "  pull."  It  did  not  hurt 
them  to  see  their  smaller,  helpless  rivals 
bullied  and  blackmailed  by  the  police. 
As  for  the  police,  they  were  taking  no 
chances.  They  had  bought  appoint- 
ment, or  promotion,  of  Tammany  with 
the  understanding  that  they  were  to 
reimburse  themselves  for  the  outlay. 
Their  hunger  only  grew  as  they  fed, 
until  they  blackmailed  everjrthing  in 
sight,  from  the  push-cart  peddler  in  the 
street,  who  had  bought  his  license  to 
sell,  but  was  clubbed  from  post  to  post 
until  he  "  gave  up,"  to  the  brothel,  the 
gambling-house,  and  the  policy-shop,  for 
which  they  had  regular  rates :  so  much 
for  "  initiation  "  every  time  a  new  cap- 
tain came  to  the  precinct,  and  so  much 
per  month  for  permission  to  run.    The 


total  ran  up  in  the  millions.  New  York 
was  a  wide-open  town.  The  bosses  at 
"  the  Hall "  fairly  rolled  in  wealth ;  the 
police  had  lost  all  decency  and  sense  of 
justice.  That  is,  the  men  who  ran  the 
force  had.  The  honest  men  on  the 
patrol  posts,  the  men  with  the  night- 
sticks as  Roosevelt  called  them  when  he 
spoke  of  them,  had  lost  courage  and 
hope. 

This  was  the  situation  that  confronted 
him  in  Mulberry  Street,  and  with  char- 
acteristic directness  he  decided  that  in 
the  saloon  was  the  tap-root  of  the  mis- 
chief. The  thing  to  do  was  to  enforce 
the  Sunday-closing  law.     And  he  did. 

The  storm  that  rose  lives  in  my 
memory  as  the  most  amazing  tempest — 
I  was  going  to  say  in  a  teapot — that 
ever  was.  But  it  was  a  capital  affair  to 
those  whose  graft  was  at  stake.  The 
marvel  was  in  the  reach  they  had.  It 
seemed  for  a  season  as  if  society  was 
struck  through  and  through  with  the 
rottenness  of  it  all.  That  the  politicians, 
at  first  incredulous,  took  the  alarm  was 
not  strange.  They  had  an  interest 
But  in  their  tow  came  half  the  com- 
munity, as  it  seemed,  counseling,  praying, 
beseeching  this  man  to  cease  his  rash 
upturning  of  the  foundations  of  things, 
and  use  discretion.  Roosevelt  replied 
grimly  that  there  was  nothing  about  dis- 
cretion in  his  oath  of  office,  and  quoted 
to  them  Lincoln's  words,  "  Let  reverence 
of  law  be  taught  in  schools  and  coll^;e8, 
be  written  in  primers  and  spelling-books, 
be  published  from  pulpits  and  proclaimed 
in  legislative  houses,  and  enforced  in 
the  courts  of  justice — in  short,  let  it 
become  the  political  religion  of  the 
nation."  He  was  doing  nothing  worse 
than  enforcing  honestly  a  law  that  had 
been  enforced  dishonestly  in  all  the 
years.  The  Sunday  arrests  shrank  to 
one-half  of  the  record  in  the  evil  Tam- 
many days.  Still  the  clamor  rose.  The 
yellow  newspapers  pursued  Roosevelt 
with  malignant  lies.  They  shouted  daily 
that  the  city  was  overrun  with  thieves 
and  murderers,  that  crime  was  rampant 
and  unavenged.  Every  thief,  cut-throat, 
and  blackmailer  who  had  place  and  part 
in  the  old  order  of  things  joined  in  the 
howl.  Roosevelt  went  deliberately  on, 
the  only  one  who  was  calm  amid  ^U  Ae 
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hubbub.  And  when,  after  many  weeks 
of  it,  the  smoke  cleared  away ;  when  the 
saloon-keepers  owned  in  court  that  they 
were  beaten ;  when  the  warden  of  Belle- 
vue  Hospital  reported  that  for  the  first 
time  in  its  existence  there  had  not  been 
a  "case,"  due  to  a  drunken  brawl,  in 
the  hospital  all  Monday ;  when  the  police 
courts  gave  their  testimony,  while  savings 
banks  recorded  increased  deposits  and 
pawnshops  hard  times;  when  poor 
mothers  flocked  to  the  institutions  to 
get  their  children  whom  they  had  placed 
there  for  safe-keeping  in  the  "wide- 
open"  days — then  we  knew  what  his 
victory  meant. 

These  were  the  things  that  happened. 
They  are  the  facts.  Living  in  this  cos- 
mopolitan city,  where,  year  after  year, 
the  Sunday-closing  law  turns  up  as  an 
issue  in  the  fight  for  good  government — 
an  issue,  so  we  are  told,  with  the  very 
people,  the  quiet,  peace-loving  Germans, 
upon  whom  we,  from  every  other  point 
of  view,  would  always  count  as  allies  in 
that  struggle — I  find  myself  impatiently 
enough  joining  in  the  demand  for  free- 
dom from  the  annojrance,  for  a  "  liberal 
observance  "  of  Sunday  that  shall  rid  us 
of  this  ghost  at  our  civic  banquet.  And 
then  I  turn  around  and  look  at  the  facts 
as  they  were  then ;  at  that  Sunday  which 
Roosevelt  and  I  spent  from  morning  till 
night  in  the  tenement  districts,  seeing 
for  ourselves  what  went  on  ;  at  the  happy 
children  and  contented  mothers  we  met 
whose  homes,  according  to  their  self- 
styled  defenders,  were  at  that  very  time 
being  "  hopelessly  desolated  by  the  en- 
forcement of  a  tyrannical  law  surviving 
from  the  dark  ages  of  religious  bigotry ;" 
and  I  ask  myself  how  much  of  all  the 
clamor  for  Sunday  beer  comes  from  the 
same  pot  that  spewed  forth  its  charges 
against  Roosevelt  so  venomously.  It 
maybe  that  we  shall  need  another  eman- 
cipation before  we  get  our  real  bearings : 
the  delivery  of  the  honest  Germans  from 
their  spokesmen  who  would  convince  us 
that  with  them  every  issue  of  family  life, 
of  good  government,  of  manhood  and 
decency,  is  subordinate  to  the  one  of 
beer  and  beer  only. 

Blackmail  was  throttled  for  a  season  ; 
but  the  clamor  never  ceased.  Roosevelt 
9hut  the  police-station  lodgin g-rppms,  the 


story  of  which  I  told  in  "  The  Making 
of  an  American."  Greater  service  was 
never  rendered  the  city  by  any  man.  For 
it  he  was  lampooned  and  caricatured. 
He  was  cruel  1 — he  who  spent  his  waking 
and  sleeping  hours  planning  relief  for 
his  brother  in  distress.  So  little  was  he 
understood  that  even  the  venerable 
chairman  of  the  Charter  Revision  Com- 
mittee asked  him  sternly  if  he  '*  had  no 
pity  for  the  poor."  I  can  see  him  now, 
bending  contracted  brows  upon  the 
young  man  who  struck  right  and  left 
where  he  saw  wrong  done.  Roosevelt 
answered  patiently  enough,  with  respect 
for  the  gray  hairs,  that  it  was  poor  pity 
for  the  tramp  to  enable  him  to  go  on 
tramping,  which  was  all  the  lodging- 
houses  did;  and  he  went  right  ahead 
and  shut  them  up. 

We  had  a  law  forbidding  the  sale  of 
liquor  to  children,  which  was  a  dead 
letter.  I  stood  in  front  of  one  East 
Side  saloon  and  watched  a  steady  stream 
of  little  ones  with  mugs  and  bottles 
going  through  the  door,  and  I  told 
Roosevelt.  He  gave  orders  to  seize 
the  worst  offender, -and  had  him  dragged 
to  court ;  but  to  do  it  he  had  to  permit 
the  use  of  a  boy  to  get  evidence,  a  regu- 
lar customer  who  had  gone  there'  a  hun- 
dred times  for  a  bad  purpose,  and  now 
was  sent  in  once  for  a  good  one.  A 
howl  of  protest  arose.  The  magistrate 
discharged  the  saloon-keeper  and  repri- 
manded the  policeman.  Like  a  pack  of 
hungry  wolves  they  snarled  at  Roose- 
velt. He  was  to  be  legislated  out  of 
oflfice.  He  turned  to  the  decent  people 
of  the  city.  "  We  shall  not  have  to  em- 
ploy such  means,"  he  said, "  once  a  year, 
but  when  we  need  to  we  shall  not  shrink 
from  it  It  is  idle  to  ask  us  to  employ 
against  lawbreakers  only  such  means 
as  those  lawbreakers  approve.  We  are 
not  playing  *puss  in  the  corner*  with 
the  criminals.  We  intend  to  stamp  out 
these  vermin,  and  we  do  not  intend  to 
consult  the  vermin  as  to  the  methods 
we  shall  employ."  And  the  party  man- 
agers at  Albany  he  warned  publicly  that 
an  attack  upon  the  Police  Board,  on 
whatever  pretext,  was  an  attack  upon  its 
members  because  they  had  done  their 
duty,  and  that  the  politicians  must 
r^ckpn  with  decent  §^ntiment,  if  they 
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dared  punish  them  for  declining  to  allow 
the  police  force  to  be  used  for  political 
purposes,  or  to  let  lawbreakers  go  un- 
punished. 

Roosevelt  won.  He  conquered  poli- 
tics and  he  stopped  lawbreaking;  but 
the  biggest  victory  he  won  was  over  the 
cynicism  of  a  people  so  steeped  in  it  all 
that  they  did  not  dream  it  could  be 
done.  Tammany  came  back,  but  not  to 
stay.  And  though  it  may  come  back 
many  times  yet  for  our  sins,  it  will  be 
merely  like  the  thief  who  steals  in  to  fill 
his  pockets  from  the  till  when  the  store- 
keeper is  not  looking.  That  was  what 
we  got  out  of  having  Roosevelt  on  the 
Police  Board.  He  could  not  set  us  free. 
We  have  got  to  do  that  ourselves.  But 
he  cut  our  bonds  and  gave  us  arms,  if 
we  chose  to  use  them. 

Of  the  night  trips  we  took  together  to 
see  how  the  police  patrolled  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning,  when  the  city 
sleeps  and  policemen  are  most  needed, 
I  told  in  the  story  of  my  own  life,  and 
shall  not  here  repeat  it.  They  earned 
for  him  the  name  of  Haroun-al-Roose- 
velt,  those  trips  that  bore  such  sudden 
good  fruit  in  the  discipline  of  the  force. 
They  were  not  always  undertaken  solely 
to  wake  up  the  police.  Roosevelt  wanted 
to  know  the  city  by  ni  rht,  and  the  true 
inwardness  of  some  of  the  problems  he 
was  struggling  with  as  Health  Commis- 
sioner ;  for  the  President  of  the  Police 
Board  was  by  that  fact  a  member  of  the 
Health  Board  also.  One  might  hear  of 
overcrowding  in  tenements  for  yeirs 
and  not  grasp  the  subject  as  he  could 
by  a  single  midnight  inspection  with  the 
sanitary  police.  He  wanted  to  under- 
stand it  all,  the  smallest  with  the  great- 
est, and  sometimes  the  information  he 
brought  out  was  unique,  to  put  it  mildly. 
I  can  never  think  of  one  of  those  expe- 
ditions without  a  laugh.  We  had  com- 
pany that  night:  Hamlin  Garland  and 
Dr.  Alexander  Lambert  were  along.  In 
the  midnight  hour  we  stopped  at  a  pea- 
nut-stand in  Rivington  Street  for  prov- 
ender, and  while  the  Italian  made  change 
Roosevelt  pumped  him  on  the  economic 
problem  he  presented.  How  could  he 
make  it  pay?  No  one  was  out;  it  did 
not  seem  as  if  his  sales  could  pay  for 
even  the  fuel  for  his  torch  that  threw  its 


flickering  light  upon  dark  pavements  and 
deserted  streets.  The  peanut-man  groped 
vainly  for  a  meaning  in  his  polite  speech, 
and  turned  a  bewildered  look  upon  the 
doctor. 

"  How,"  said  he,  coming  promptly  to 
the  rescue — "  how  you  make  him  pay — 
cash — pan  out — monish  ?" 

The  Italian  beamed  with  sudden 
understanding.  "  Nah  1"  he  said,  with 
a  gesture  eloquent  of  resentment  and 
resignation  in  one :  "  W'at  I  maka  on 
de  peanut  I  losa  on  de  dam'  banin'." 

Did  the  police  hate  Roosevelt  for 
making  them  do  their  duty  ?  No,  they 
loved  him.  The  crooks  hated  him ; 
they  do  everywhere,  and  with  reason. 
But  the  honest  men  on  the  force,  who 
were,  after  all,  in  the  great  majority, 
even  if  they  had  knuckled  under  in  dis- 
couragement to  a  system  that  could 
break  them,  but  against  which  they  were 
powerless,  came  quickly  to  accept  him 
as  their  hope  of  delivery.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  department 
every  man  had  a  show  on  his  merits. 
Amazing  as  it  was,  *^  pull "  was  dead. 
Politics  or  religion  cut  no  figure.  No 
one  asked  about  them.  But  did  a 
policeman,  pursuing  a  burglar  through 
the  night,  dive  running  into  the  Park 
Avenue  railroad  tunnel,  risking  a  horri- 
ble death  to  catch  his  man,  he  was 
promptly  promoted;  did  a  bicycle  po- 
liceman lie  with  broken  and  bruised 
bones  after  a  struggle  with  a  runaway 
horse  that  meant  his  life  or  the  lives  of 
helpless  women  and  children  if  he  let 
go,  he  arose  from  his  bed  a  roundsman 
with  the  medal  for  bravery  on  his  breast. 
Did  a  gray-haired  veteran  swim  ashore 
among  grinding  ice-floes  with  a  drowning 
woman,  he  was  called  to  headquarters 
and  made  a  sergeant.  I  am  speaking 
of  cases  that  actually  occurred.  The 
gray-haired  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  had 
saved  twenty-eight  lives  at  the  risk  of 
his  own — his  beat  lay  along  the  river 
shore — had  been  twice  distinguished  by 
Congress  with  medals  for  valor,  bore  the 
life-saving  medal,  and  had  never  a  com- 
plaint against  him  on  the  discipline- 
book  ;  but  about  all  the  recognition  he 
had  ever  earned  from  the  Police  Board 
was  the  privilege  of  buying  a  new  uni- 
form at  his  own  expense  when  he  had 
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rained  the  old  one  in  risking  his  life. 
Roosevelt  had  not  been  in  Mulberry 
Street  four  weeks  when  the  Board  re- 
solved, on  his  motion,  that  clothes  ruined 
in  risking  life  on  duty  were  a  badge  of 
honor,  of  which  the  Board  was  proud  to 
pay  the  cost. 

That  the  police  became,  from  a  band 
of  blackmailers'  tools,  a  body  of  heroes 
in  a  few  brief  months,  only  backs  up  my 
belief  that  the  heart  of  the  force,  with 
which  my  lines  were  cast  half  a  lifetime, 
was  and  is  all  right,  with  the  Deverys 
and  the  Murphys  out  of  the  way.  Led 
by  a  Roosevelt,  it  would  be  the  most 
magnificent  body  of  men  to  be  found 
anywhere.  Two  years  under  him  added 
quite  a  third  to  the  roll-of-honor  record 
oi  forty  years  under  Tammany  politics. 
However,  the  enemy  was  quick  to  ex- 
ploit what  there  was  in  that.  "  When  I 
looked  over  the  roll  the  other  day,  I  found 
page  upon  page  inscribed  with  names  I 
did  not  know,  behind  one  of  a  familiar 
sound,  though  I  could  not  quite  make  it 
out  Tammany  or  Toomany —either 
way  would  mean  the  same  thing :  it  was 
no  longer  a  roll  of  honor. 

These  were  some  of  the  things  Roose- 
velt did  in  Mulberry  Street.  He  did 
many  more,  and  they  were  all  for  its 
good.  He  did  them  all  so  simply,  so 
frankly,- that  in  the  end  he  disarmed 
criticism,  which  in  the  beginning  took  it 
all  for  a  new  game,  an  "  honesty  racket," 
of  which  it  had  not  got  the  hang,  and 
could  not — confounded  his  enemies,  who 
grew  in  number  as  his  success  grew  and 
sat  up  nights  hatching  out  plots  by 
which  to  trip  him.  Roosevelt  strode 
through  them  all,  kicking  their  snares 
right  and  left,  half  the  time  not  dream- 
ing that  they  were  there,  and  laughing 
contemptuously  when  he  saw  them.  I 
remember  a  mischief-maker  whose  mis- 
sion in  life  seemed  to  be  to  tell  lies  at 
headquarters  and  carry  tales,  setting 
people  at  odds  where  he  could.  He  was 
not  an  official,  but  an  outsider,  an  idler 
with  nothing  better  to  do,  but  a  man 
with  a  "  pull "  among  politicians.  Roose- 
velt came  upon  some  of  his  lies,  traced 
them  to  their  source,  and  met  the  man 
at  the  door  the  next  time  he  came  nos- 
ing around.  I  was  there  and  heard  what 
passed.     * 


"  Mr.  So-and-so,"  said  the  President  of 
the  Board,  **  I  have  heard  this  thing, 
and  I  am  told  you  said  it.  You  know, 
of  course,  that  it  is  a  lie.  I  shall  send 
at  once  for  the  man  who  says  he  heard 
you  tell  it,  so  that  you  may  meet  him ; 
because  you  know  if  you  did  say  it  we 
cannot  have  you  around  here  any  more." 
The  man  got  out  at  once  and  never 
came  back  while  Roosevelt  was  there. 

It  was  all  as  simple  as  that,  perfectly 
open  and  aboveboard,  and  I  think  he 
was  buncoed  less  than  any  of  his  "  wise  " 
predecessors.  There  vi'as  that  in  his 
trust  in  uncorrupted  human  nature  that 
brought  out  a  like  response.  There 
always  is,  thank  heaven  1  You  get  what 
you  give  in  trust  and  affection.  The 
man  who  trusts  no  one  has  his  faith 
justified ;  no  one  will  trust  him,  and  he 
will  find  plenty  to  try  their  wits  upon 
him.  Once  in  a  while  Roosevelt's  sym- 
pathies betrayed  him,  but  not  to  his  dis- 
credit. They  laugh  yet  in  the  section- 
rooms  at  the  police  stations  over  the 
trick  played  upon  him  by  a  patrolman 
whose  many  piccadilloes  had  brought 
him  at  last  to  the  "  jumping-off  place." 
This  time  he  was  to  be  dismissed.  The 
President  .«aid  so ;  there  was  no  mercy. 
But  the  policeman  had  **  piped  him  off." 
He  knew  his  soft  spot  In  the  morning, 
when  the  Commissioner  came  fresh  from 
his  romp  with  his  own  babies,  there 
confronted  him  eleven  youngsters  of  all 
ages,  howling  dolefully.  The  doomed 
policeman  mutely  introduced  them  with 
a  sorrowful  gesture — motherless  all. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  stem  gaze  softened. 
What,  no  mother  ?  all  these  children  I 
Go,  then,  and  take  one  more  chance, 
one  last  chance.  And  the  policeman 
went  out  with  the  eleven  children  which 
were  not  his  at  all.  He  had  borrowed 
them,  all  but  two,  from  the  neighbors  in 
his  tenement. 

But  there  is  no  malice  in  the  joking 
at  his  expense,  rather  affection.  It  is 
no  mean  tribute  to  human  nature,  even 
in  the  policeman's  uniform,  that  for  the 
men  who  tricked  Roosevelt  in  the  Police 
Board— his  recreant  colleagues — and 
undid  what  they  could  of  his  work,  there 
survives  in  the  Department  the  utmost 
contempt  and  detestation,  while  Roose- 
velt is  held  in  the  heartiest  regard  that 
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is  not  in  the  least  due  to  his  exalted  sta- 
tion, but  to  a  genuine  reverence  for  the 
man's  character  as  Mulberry  Street  saw 
it  when  it  was  put  to  the  severest  test. 

I  shall  have,  after  all,  to  ask  those 
who  would  know  him  at  this  period  of 
his  life,  as  I  knew  him,  to  read  **  The 
Making  of  an  American,"  because  I 
should  never  get  through  were  I  to  try 
to  tell  it  all.  He  made,  as  I  said,  a 
large  part  of  my  life  in  Mulberry  Street, 
and  by  far  the  best  part.  When  he  went, 
I  had  no  heart  in  it  Of  the  strong  hand 
he  lent  in  the  battle  with  the  slum,  as  a 
member  of  the  Health  Board,  that  book 
will  tell  them.  We  had  all  the  ammu- 
nition for  the  fight,  the  law  and  all,  but 
there  was  no  one  who  dared  begin  it  till 
he  came.  Then  the  batteries  opened 
fire  at  once,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  him 
and  his  unhesitating  courage  that  we 
have  got  as  far  as  we  have.  And  that 
means  something  beyond  the  ordinary, 
for  we  were  acting  under  an  untried 
law,  the  failure  of  which  might  easily 
involve  a  man  in  suits  for  very  great 
damages.  Indeed,  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
sued  twice  by  landlords  whose  tenements 
he  destroyed.  One  characteristic  incident 
survives  in  my  memory  from  that  day. 
An  important  office  was  to  be  filled  in 
the  Health  Department,  about  which  I 
knew.  There  were  two  candidates :  one 
the  son  of  a  janitor,  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  faithful  and  able,  but 
without  polish  or  special  fitness;  the 
other  a  college  man,  a  graduate  of  how 
many  foreign  schools  of  learning  I  don't 
know,  a  gentleman  of  travel,  of  refine- 
ment He  was  the  man  for  the  position, 
which  included  much  contact  with  the 
outer  world — so  I  judged,  and  so  did 
others.  Roosevelt  had  the  deciding 
vote.  We  urged  our  man  strongly  upon 
him.  He  saw  the  force  of  our  argu- 
ments, and  yielded,  but  slowly  and  most 
reluctantly.  His  outspoken  preference 
was  for  the  janitor's  son,  who  had  fought 
himself  up  to  the  point  where  he  could 
compete.  And  he  was  right,  after  all. 
The  other  was  a  failure ;  he  was  over- 
educated.  I  was  glad,  for  Roosevelt's 
sake  as  well  as  for  my  own,  when  in 
after  years  the  janitor's  son  took  his 
place  and  came  to  his  own. 

One  incident,  which  I  have  told  be- 


fore, I  cannot  forbear  setting  down  here 
again,  for  without  it  even  this  fragment- 
ary record  would  be  too  incon^>lete.  I 
mean  his  meeting  with  the  labor  men 
who  were  having  constant  trouble  with 
the  police  over  their  strikes,  their  pick- 
ets, etc.  They  made  me  much  too 
proud  of  them,  both  he  and  they,  for  me 
ever  to  forget  that.  Roosevelt  saw  that 
the  trouble  was  in  their  not  understand- 
ing one  another,  and  he  asked  the  labor 
leaders  to  meet  him  at  Clarendon  Hall 
to  talk  it  over.  Together  we  trudged 
through  a  blinding  snow-storm  to  the 
meeting.  This  was.  at  the  beginning  of 
things,  when  the  town  had  not  yet  got 
the  bearings  of  the  man.  The  strike 
leaders  thought  they  had  to  do  with  an 
ambitious  politician,  and  they  tried  blus- 
ter. They  would  do  so  and  so  unless 
the  police  were  compliant;  and  they 
watched  to  get  him  placed.  They  had 
not  long  to  wait  Roosevelt  called  a 
halt,  short  and  sharp. 

"Gentlemen  1"  he  said,  "we  want  to 
understand  one  another.  That  was  my 
object  in  coming  here.  Remember, 
please,  that  he  who  counsels  violence 
does  the  cause  of  labor  the  poorest  serv- 
ice. Also,  he  loses  his  case.  Under- 
stand distinctly  that  order  will  be  kept 
The  police  will  keep  it  Now,  gentle- 
men 1" 

There  was  a  moment's  amazed  sus- 
pense, and  then  the  hall  rang  with  their 
cheers.  They  had  him  placed  then,  for 
they  knew  a  man  when  they  saw  him. 
And  he — he  went  home  proud  and 
^^PPYf  ^or  his  trust  in  his  fellow-man 
was  justified. 

He  said,  when  it  was  all  over,  that 
there  was  no  call  at  all  for  any  genius 
in  the  work  of  administering  the  police 
force,  nor,  indeed,  for  any  unusual  qual- 
ities, but  just  common  sense,  common 
honesty,  energy,  resolution,  and  readi- 
ness to  learn ;  which  was  probably  so. 
They  are  the  qualities  he  brought  to 
everything  he  ever  put  his  hands  to. 
But  if  he  learned  something  in  that 
work  that  helped  round  off  the  man  in 
him — though  it  was  not  all  sweetness  or 
light — he  taught  us  much  more.  His 
plain  performance  of  a  plain  duty,  the 
doing  the  right  because  it  was  the  right, 
taught  us  a  lesson  we  stood  in  greater 
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need  of  than  of  any  other.  Roosevelt's 
campaign  for  the  reform  of  the  police 
force  became  the  moral  issue  of  the  day. 
It  swept  the  cobwebs  out  of  our  civic 
brains,  and  blew  the  dust  from  our  eyes, 
so  that  we  saw  clearly  where  all  had 
been  confusion   before:   saw  straight, 


rather.  We  rarely  realize,  in  these  lat- 
ter dzys,  how  much  of  our  ability  to 
fight  for  good  government,  and  our  hope 
of  winning  the  fight,  is  due  to  the  cam- 
paign of  honesty  waged  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  Mulberry  Street 
[to  be  continued] 


The  Story  of  a  Labor  Agitator 

The  Last  Appeal* 


By  Joseph  R.  Buchanan 


I  HAVE  been  asked  what  event  in 
the  twenty-five  years  of  my  connec- 
tion with  the  labor-reform  move- 
ment made  the  most  lasting  impression 
upon  me.  My  answer  is,  the  amnesty 
movement  on  behalf  of  the  so-called 
"Chicago  Anarchists"  in  1887.  Fif- 
teen years  have  passed  since  the  execu- 
tion of  four,  the  suicide  of  one,  and  the 
imprisonment  of  three  men  convicted  of 
complicity  in  the  Chicago  Haymarket 
bomb-throwing  riot,  which  occurred  on 
the  night  of  May  4,  1886.  Let  us  hope 
that  time  has  tempered  the  prejudice 
and  cooled  the  passion  which  were  so 
rampant  during  the  two  years  that  the 
case  was  prominently  before  the  people, 
and  that  it,  or  one  of  its  phases  at  least, 
may  be  discussed  with  the  placidity  and 
good  feeling  that  wait  upon  the  review 
of  any  other  memorable  episode  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  In  fact,  I  have 
no  desire  to  discuss  the  case  as  a  whole ; 
but,  in  view  of  what  I  am  about  to  re- 
late, I  feel  impelled  to  say  that  I  was 
one  of  the  millions  who  thought,  and 
will  ever  think,  that  four  men  were  un- 
justly executed  in  the  Cook  County  jail- 
yard  on  November  11,  1887.  I  am  not, 
nor  have  I  ever  been,  a  supporter  of  the 
propaganda  of  Anarchism — the  "  scien- 
tific "  brand  or  any  other  kind — but  I 
realized  that  Parsons,  Spies,  and  their 
associates  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
the  poor  and  lowly,  however  mistaken 
they  may  have  been  in  their  methods, 
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and  I  knew  that  the  Hajrmarket  meet- 
ing, which  resulted  so  terribly,  grew  out 
of  the  attempt  of  organized  labor  to 
establish  the  eight- hour  work-day.  Par- 
sons and  Fischer  were  members  of  the 
labor  organization  to  which  I  belonged — 
the  Typographical  Union.  I  knew  per- 
sonally seven  of  the  eight  condemned 
men.  Add  to  these  claims  upon  me  the 
greater  claim — my  belief  that  the  men 
had  not  been  given  a  fair  trial — and 
there  will  be  found  the  explanation  of 
my  activity  in  the  attempt  to  secure 
executive  clemency  for  the  condemned 
men. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  refused  to  interpose  its 
strong  arm,  the  friends  of  the  condemned 
men  realized  that  there  was  but  one 
thing  left  that  they  might  do;  that  was 
to  appeal  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Illinois.  The  work  of  securing  signa- 
tures to  petitions  to  present  to  the  Gov- 
ernor was  taken  up  by  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  in  Chicago,  and,  to  some 
extent,  in  other  cities.  Though  less 
than  a  week  remained  until  the  day  set 
for  the  execution,  in  that  short  time,  in  ^ 
the  city  of  Chicago  alone,  over  forty-one 
thousand  signatures  were  secured  to  the 
petitions  asking  for  executive  clemency. 

Of  the  seven  men  condemned  to  die, 
but  three  had  signed  the  petition  to  the 
Governor;  the  other  four  refusing  in 
any  manner  to  ask  for  commutation  of 
sentence.  The  three  who  signed  were 
Samuel  Fielden,  Michel  Schwab,  and 
August  Spies.  The  latter  affixed  his 
signature  to  the  petition  only  after  being 
urged  to  do  so  by  relatives  and  friends. 
I  was  one  of  those  who  besought  him  to 
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sign.  He  said,  as  he  placed  his  name 
to  the  paper,  "  I  believe  I  am  making  a 
mistake,"  and  subsequent  events  proved 
the  correctness  of  his  belief. 

The  four  who  refused  to  petition  each 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Governor. 
Lack  of  sufficient  space  prevents  me 
from  giving  these  letters  in  their  entirety. 
The  first  to  write  to  the  Governor  was 
Albert  R.  Parsons.     He  wrote : 

I  am  aware  that  petitions  are  being  signed 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  ad- 
dressed to  you,  beseeching  you  to  interpose 
your  prerogative  and  commute  the  sentences 
of  myself  and  comrades  from  death  to  im- 
prisonment in  the  penitentiary.  You  are,  I 
am  told,  a  good  constitutional  lawyer  and  a 
sincere  man.  I  therefore  beg  of  you  to 
examine  the  record  of  the  trial,  and  then  to 
conscientiously  decide  for  yourself  as  to  my 
l^uilt  or  innocence.  ...  I  am  guilty  or  I  am 
mnocent  of  the  charge  for  which  I  have 
been  condemned  to  die.  If  guilty,  then  I 
prefer  death  rather  than  to  go  *Mike  the 
quarry  slave  at  night  scourged  to  his  dun- 
geon." If  innocent,  then  I  am  entitled  to 
and  will  accept  nothing  less  than  liberty. 
The  records  of  the  trial  made  in  Judge 
Gary*s  court  prove  my  innocence  of  the 
crime  of  murcier.  But  there  exists  a  con- 
spiracy to  judicially  murder  myself  and  im- 
prisoned companions  in  the  name  of  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  of  the  State.  ...  I 
speak  for  myself ;  I  know  not  what  course 
others  may  pursue,  but  for  myself  I  reject 
the  petition  for  my  imprisonment,  for  I  am 
innocent,  and  I  say  to  you  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances will  I  accept  a  commutation  to 
imprisonment.  I n  the  name  of  the  American 
people  I  demand  my  right,  my  lawful,  consti- 
tutional, natural,  inali^able  right  to  liberty. 

Adolph  Fischer,  after  explaining  the 
occasion  of  his  letter  to  the  Governor, 
continued : 

As  a  man  of  honor,  as  a  man  of  conscience, 
and  as  a  man  of  principle,  I  cannot  accept 
mercy.  I  am  not  guilty  of  the  charge  in  the 
indictment — of  murder.  I  am  no  murderer, 
and  cannot  apologize  for  an  action  of  which 
I  know  I  am  innocent.  The  question  is. 
Am  I  responsible  for  the  death  of  the  police- 
men at  the  Haymarket?  and  I  say  no,  unless 
you  assert  that  every  abolitionist  could  have 
been  held  responsible  for  the  deeds  of  John 
Brown.  Therefore  I  could  not  ask  or  ac- 
cept "  mercy "  without  lowering  myself  in 
my  self-estimation.  If  I  cannot  obtain  jus- 
tice from  the  authorities,  and  be  restored  to 
my  family,  then  I  prefer  that  the  verdict 
should  be  carried  out  as  it  stands. 

George  Engel's  letter  to  the  Governor 
was  not  as  lengthy  as  those  written  by 
the  others.     I  quote  its  main  features  : 

I  am  not  aware  of  having  violated  any 
laws  of  this  country.    In  my  firm  belief  in 


the  Constitution  which  the  founders  of  this 
Republic  bequeathed  to  this  people,  and 
which  remains  unaltered,  I  have  exercised 
the  right  of  free  speech.  The  "  powers  that 
be  "  may  murder  me,  but  they  cannot  legally 
punish  me.  I  protest  against  a  commutation 
of  my  sejitence,  and  demand  either  liberty 
or  death.    I  renounce  any  kind  of  mercy. 

Louis  Lingg,  who  could  speak  only  a 
few  words  of  English  and  whose  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  was  almost  noth- 
ing, sent  to  the  Governor  a  translated 
copy  of  his  letter,  but  he  also  forwarded 
to  him,  by  registered  letter,  the  original 
manuscript,  which  was  in  German.  Fol- 
lowing are  excerpts  from  his  letter : 

I  feel  impelled  to  declare  with  my  friend 
and  comrade,  Parsons,  that  I  demand  either 
liberty  or  death.  ...  A  mere  mitigation  of 
the  verdict  would  be  cowardice,  and  a  proof 
that  the  ruling  classes,  which  you  represent, 
are  themselves  abashed  at  the  monstrosity 
of  my  condemnation,  and,  consequently,  of 
their  own  violation  of  the  most  sacred  rights 
of  the  people.  Your  decision  in  that  event 
will  not  only  judge  me,  but  also  vourself  and 
those  whom  you  represent.    Judge  then ! 

Samuel  Fielden  and  Michel  Schwab 
also  sent  letters  to  Governor  Oglesby, 
but  their  tone  was  the  antithesis  of  those 
from  which  I  have  quoted.  While  both 
of  these  men  protested  their  innocence 
so  far  as  the  throwing  of  the  bomb  in 
the  Haymarket  was  concerned,  they  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  been  indiscreet  in 
their  utterances  at  times  when  address- 
ing meetings  of  workingmen.  Fielden 
had  been  notoriously  the  most  violent 
in  his  speeches  of  all  the  advocates  in 
Chicago  of  revolution  by  force.  In  his 
communication  to  the  Governor  he  said  : 
"  I  can  now  see  that  much  that  I  said 
under  excitement  was  unwise,  and  all 
this  I  regret  ...  I  humbly  pray  relief 
from  the  murderer's  doom."  Schwab 
also  recanted  all  of  his  previous  radical 
utterances,  and  appealed  for  executive 
clemency. 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
friends  of  the  condemned  men,  not  only 
in  Chicago  but  throughout  the  Nation, 
made  known  through  the  officers  of  the 
defense  association,  Governor  Oglesby 
appointed  Wednesday,  November  9,  as 
the  day  when  he  would  receive,  at  the 
State  House  in  Springfield,  all  who  de- 
sired to  present  appeals  for  clemency. 
The  Governor  told  me  personally  that 
he  had  received  thousands  of  appeals 
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from  all  over  the  country,  and  that  the 
number  had  been  so  great  during  the 
last  week  that  it  had  been  impossible  for 
him  to  consider  even  a  small  portion 
of  all  that  came  to  his  oflBce.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  plan  of  a  public 
hearing,  therefore,  met  with  his  earnest 
approval. 

At  about  the  hour  of  eleven,  on  the 
morning  of  November  9,  several  hundred 
persons  assembled  in  one  of  the  large 
rooms  of  the  Capitol.  Most  of  them 
were  from  Chicago,  but  there  were  one 
hundred  or  more  whose  homes  were  in 
other  cities  and  other  States,  every  part 
of  the  country  being  represented.  Gov- 
ernor Oglesby  received  this  large  body 
of  petitioners  with  the  dignity  and  cour- 
tesy which  were  characteristics  of  his 
ofiBcial  life,  and  gave  patient  and  thought- 
ful hearing  to  all  that  was  said.  Mr. 
George  A.  Schilling  introduced  to  the 
Governor  those  who  had  been  selected 
by  the  amnesty  association  or  other  or- 
ganizations, as  well  as  those  who  had 
come  of  their  own  initiative,  to  present 
arguments  and  pleas  to  the  Governor. 
Among  those  who  spoke  were  Captain 
William  P.  Black,  of  counsel  for  the 
condemned,  General  M.  M.  Trumbull, 
Cora  L.  V.  Richmond,  Senator  Streeter 
and  Representative  Dixon,  Samuel  Gom- 
pers.  President  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  and  a  dozen  others  repre- 
senting labor  and  other  organizations  in 
Detroit,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincin- 
nati, and  other  cities. 

As  all  the  proceedings  of  the  public 
appeal  were  printed  in  the  newspapers 
at  the  time,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I 
should  recount  them  here.  I  took  no 
part  in  the  public  appeal,  for  reasons 
which  I  will  explain. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  to  the 
radical  German  element,  of  which  August 
Spies  was  the  leader  in  Chicago,  that 
Spies  had  signed  the  appeal  asking  the 
Grovernor  for  clemency,  a  cry  went  up 
that  he  had  disgraced  his  countrymen 
by  showing  himself  a  coward.  This 
feeling  was  intensiBed  by  the  fact  that 
Albert  Parsons,the  only  American  among 
the  condemned  men,  had  positively  re- 
fused to  sign  the  petition  or  in  any  man- 
ner to  give  his  assent  to  the  clemency 
movement  Spies  had  been  conscientious 


in  all  he  had  done,  and  had  signed  the 
petition  because  his  counsel  and  his 
friends  had  told  him  it  was  his  duty  to 
show  that  much  consideration  for  the 
efforts  that  were  being  made  in  his  be* 
half ;  he  was  not  a  coward.  When  he 
learned  of  what  was  being  said  about 
him  by  those  with  whom  he  had  been 
asjociated,  he  resolved  at  once  to  undO) 
so  far  as  possible,  what  he  had  done. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Governor.  That 
letter  was  placed  in  my  hands  the  night 
before  the  amnesty  party  started  for 
Springfield,  and  a  promise  was  exacted 
from  me  that  I  would  not  leave  the  Gov- 
ernor until  he  was  made  acquainted  with 
every  syllable  the  letter  contained.  To 
keep  that  promise  I  believed  I  would 
have  to  read  the  letter  to  Governor 
Oglesby.  After  consulting  with  a  few 
conservative,  discreet  friends,  to  whom 
I  read  the  letter  in  our  hotel  at  Spring- 
field, I  decided  to  ask  the  Governor  for 
a  private  audience,  as  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility that  a  public  reading  of  the  letter 
might  create  a  disturbance  in  an  other- 
wise orderly  and  impressive  proceeding. 
As  the  public  hearing  was  drawing 
toward  a  close  I  approached  Governor 
Oglesby,  and  made  a  request  for  an  in- 
terview at  which  only  a  small  number 
should  be  present.  When  I  had  explain- 
ed the  matter  to  him  and  answered  his 
very  natural  inquiries  to  his  apparent 
satisfaction,  he  granted  my  request,  and 
fixed  the  time  which  he  would  allow  me 
at  twenty  minutes. 

I  then  requested  Mr.  Schilling  to  select 
four  or  five  of  the  most  radical  Chicago 
Germans  present,  and  to  bring  them  to 
the  Governor's  private  room  at  the  time 
appointed.  Of  course  the  object  was  to 
show  the  men  who  had  denounced  him 
that  August  Spies  was  not  the  coward 
he  had  been  branded.  When  Mr.  Schil- 
ling returned  with  the  five  men  selected 
as  witnesses,  he  said  there  were  two  other 
gentlemen  who  very  much  desired  to  be 
present  during  my  interview  with  the 
Governor.  These  gentlemen  were  Mr. 
Henry  D.  Lloyd  and  Professor  William 
Salter,  of  the  Chicago  Ethical  Society. 
I  had  no  objections,  and  the  two  gentle- 
men joined  our  little  party  as  it  filed  into 
the  Governor's  private  office.  Just  as  I 
was  about  to  enter  the  Governor's  room 
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Captain  Black  came  up  to  me  and,  hand- 
itifr  me  a  folded  sheet  of  letter-paper, 
said :  *'  Read  this  also  to  the  Governor. 
It  is  from  Parsons.' 

Every  man  who  has  passed  the  half- 
century  mile-post  has  stored  away  in  his 
memory-cabinets  pictures  which  illustrate 
important  events — mayhap  crises — in  his 
past  life.  At  will  he  draws  forth  and 
sets  up  before  his  mind's  eye  canvases 
invisible  to  all  save  himself.  Sometimes 
they  steal  out  from  their  hiding-places 
unbidden,  and  lead  the  thought  proces- 
sion back  to  other  days,  instead  of  await- 
ing a  signal  to  fall  into  line  at  the  proper 
place.  In  the  small  cabinet  where  I 
have  stored  the  few  pictures  that  I  call 
my  tragedies  there  is  one  that  depicts 
the  scene  I  am  about  to  describe.  Sin- 
gular, isn't  it,  that  you  can  remember  the 
scene  of  some  event,  even  to  the  pattern 
of  the  floor  rug  and  the  figures  on  the 
wall-paper,  and  that  of  another  time  you 
can  recall  nothing  but  words  and  actions  ? 
And  yet  you  may  be  unable  to  see  wherein 
the  incidents  were  greatly  different. 

The  room  into  which  I  was  shown  for 
my  interview  with  the  Governor  was  long 
and  narrow.  It  was  lighted  at  one  end 
by  a  large  double  window.  Opposite  the 
door  through  which  we  entered  was  a 
desk,  so  placed  as  to  receive  the  light 
from  the  window.  By  the  side  of  this 
desk  I,  upon  invitation,  took  my  stand. 
At  the  extreme  rear  of  the  room,  opposite 
the  window,  sat  Mr.  Lloyd  and  Profes- 
sor Salter ;  Mr.  Schilling  and  the  five 
witnesses  he  had  secured  sat  along  the 
wall  facing  the  desk ;  and  Robert  Oglesby, 
the  Governor's  son,  stood  at  the  door  to 
insure  privacy.  And  the  Governor  ? 
He  was  the  last  to  enter  the  room.  As 
his  son  closed  the  door  behind  him  he 
stepped  up  to  me  and  said  :  "  I  am  ready 
to  hear  you  now,  Mr.  Buchanan."  With 
a  few  explanatory  remarks,  in  which  I 
tried  to  make  each  word  do  the  usual 
service  of  two,  as  my  time  was  so  short, 
I  read  the  following  letter  aloud.  As  I 
started  to  read  the  Governor  began  to 
pace  the  long  and  narrow  room,  though 
so  softly  did  he  tread  the  heavily  car- 
peted floor  that,  had  I  not  observed  his 
movements,  I  would  not  have  known 
that  he  had  stirred  since  addressing 
me.     This  was  Au^t  Spies's   letter; 


his  last  word  to  the  Governor  and  to  the 
world : 

Chicago,  Nov.  6, 1887. 
To  Governor  Oglesby  : 

Dear  Sir — The  fact  that  some  of  us  have 
appealed  to  you  for  justice  (under  the  par- 
doning prerogative),  while  others  have  not, 
should  not  enter  into  consideration  in  the 
decision  of  our  cases.  Some  of  my  friends 
have  asked  you  for  an  absolute  pardon. 
They  feel  the  mjustice  done  them  so  intensely 
that  they  cannot  conciliate  the  idea  of  a  com- 
mutation of  sentence  with  the  consciousness 
of  innocence.  The  others  (among  them  my- 
self), while  possessed  of  the  same  feeling  of 
indignation,  can  perhaps  more  calmly  and 
dispassionately  look  upon  the  matter  as  it 
stands.  They  do  not  disr^ard  the  fact  that, 
through  a  systematic  course  of  lying,  per- 
verting, distorting,  and  slandering,  the  press 
has  succeeded  in  creating  a  sentiment  of 
bitterness  and  a  hatred  among  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  populace  that  one  man,  no  matter 
how  powerful,  how  courageous  and  just  he  be, 
cannot  possibly  overcome.  They  hold  that 
to  overcome  that  sentiment  or  the  influence 
thereof  would  almost  be  a  psychological  im- 
possibility. Not  wishing,  therefore,  to  place 
your  excellency  in  a  stilTmore  embarrassing 
position  between  the  blind  fanaticism  of  a 
misinformed  public  on  the  one  hand  and 
justice  on  the  other,  they  concluded  to  sub- 
mit their  case  to  you  unconditionally. 

I  implore  you  not  to  let  this  difference  of 
action  nave  any  weight  with  you  in  deter- 
mining our  fate.  During  our  trial  the  desire 
of  the  prosecution  to  slaughter  me  and  to  let 
my  co^efendants  off  with  slighter  punish- 
ment was  quite  apparent  and  manifest  It 
seemed  to  me  then,  and  to  a  great  many 
others,  that  the  prosecution  would  be  satis- 
fied with  one  life — namely,  mine.  Grinnell 
in  his  argument  intimated  this  very  plainly. 

I  care  not  to  protest  my  innocence  of  any 
crime,  and  of  the  one  I  am  accused  of  in 
particular.  I  have  done  that,  and  I  leave  the 
rest  to  the  judgment  of  history.  But  to  you 
I  wish  to  address  myself  now.  as  the  alleged 
arch -conspirator  (leaving  the  fact  that  I  have 
never  belonged  to  any  kind  of  a  conspiracy 
out  of  the  question  altogether) ;  if  a  sacrifice 
of  life  must  be,  will  not  my  life  suffice  ?  The 
State's  attorney  of  Cook  County  asked  for 
no  more.  Take  this,  then  ;  take  my  life.  I 
offer  it  to  you  that  you  may  satisfy  the  fury 
of  a  semi-barbaric  mob,  ana  save  tne  lives  of 
my  comrades.  I  know  that  every  one  of  my 
comrades  is  as  willing  to  die  and  perhaps 
more  so  than  I  am.  It  is  not  for  their  sakes 
that  I  make  this  offer,  but  in  the  name  of 
humanity  and  process,  in  the  interest  of  a 
peaceable,  if  possible,  development  of  the 
social  forces  that  are  destined  to  lift  our  race 
upon  a  higher  and  better  plane  of  civili- 
zation. 

In  the  name  of  the  traditions  of  our  coun- 
try I  beg  you  to  prevent  a  sevenfold  murder 
upon  men  whose  only  crime  is  that  they  are 
idealists ;  that  they  }on^  for  a  better  future 
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for  all.    If  legal  murder  there  must  be,  let 
one,  let  mine,  suffice.  A.  Spies. 

As  the  reading  was  concluded  a  deep 
sigh,  to  which  apparently  every  one  in 
the  room  contributed,  marked  the  depth 
of  the  feeling  aroused  by  the  message  of 
the  "arch-conspirator"  who  stood  within 
the  shadow  of  the  gallows.  I  raised  my 
eyes  from  the  paper  in  my  hands  and 
saw  Governor  Oglesby  standing  directly 
in  front  of  me ;  on  his  face  there  was  a 
look  of  deep  sorrow,  and  his  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears.  He  did  not  speak, 
and  I  realized  that  there  was  nothing 
for  him  'to  say  at  that  time.  To  break 
the  silence  that  was  oppressive,  to  the 
others  as  well  as  myself,  I  took  from 
the  desk  the  sheet  of  note-paper  that 
Captain  Black  had  given  me  as  I  entered 
the  room,  saying:  •* Governor,  here  is 
something  else  I  have  been  requested 
to  read  to  you."  Hurriedly  glancing 
over  this  note,  which  I  had  not  seen 
before,  I  read  it  aloud,  while  the  Gov- 
ernor stood  with  his  tear-stained  eyes 
fixed  upon  me. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  had  no  time 
to  make  a  copy  of  the  note  from  Par- 
sons; the  original  was,  of  course,  left 
with  Governor  Oglesby.  The  commu- 
nication was,  however,  very  short,  and 
now,  after  fifteen  years,  I  believe  I 
could  repeat  it  almost  word  for  word, 
but  I  will  not  presume  to  do  so.  The 
purport  of  Parsons's  note  to  the  Gover- 
nor (and  I  employ  in  the  main  the  actual 
language)  was  that,  if  he  was  guilty  and 
must  be  hanged  because  of  his  presence 
at  the  Haymarket  meeting,  then  he  hoped 
a  reprieve  would  be  granted  in  his  case 
until  his  wife  and  two  children,  who 
were  also  at  the  meeting,  could  be  con- 
victed and  hanged  with  him. 

"My  God,  this  is  terrible  1"  cried 
the  Governor,  and  every  person  in  the 
room  felt  with  him  and  for  him.  I  was 
not  wholly  prepared  for  the  contents  of 
Parsons's  note,  as  I  had  been  for  that  of 
Spies,  and  I  could  not  have  read  many 
more  such  sentences;  the  signature 
saved  me  from  a  complete  breakdown. 

In  half  a  minute  I  had  myself  again 
under  control,  and  proceeded  to  present 
my  third  and  last  document.  This 
might  have  been  presented  at  the  public 
bearing  witl^   others  of  its   kind,  but, 


with  a  mind  full  of  the  matter  to  come 
up  at  the  private  hearing,  I  had  forgot- 
ten iU  Nearly  fifty  representatives  who 
were  in  attendance  upon  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  at  the  session  held  in. Minneapo- 
lis during  the  precediio^'^  month,  had 
signed  an  appeal  to  the  Governor  on 
behalf  of  the  condemned  men,  and  had 
asked  me  to  present  it.     This  I  did. 

Thanking  the  Governor  for  his  un- 
usual consideration,  I  withdrew  from 
the  room,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Schilling 
and  the  men  who  had  come  to  learn 
that  August  Spies  was  not  a  coward. 
Mr.  Lloyd  and  Professor  Salter  re- 
mained, as  they  had  a  matter  they 
wished  to  lay  before  Governor  Oglesby. 

This  is  the  accouht,  given  without 
embellishment,  of  my  first  interview  with 
Governor  Oglesby  on  '  behalf  of  the 
"  Chicago  Anarchists."  Let  us  see  if  I 
can  give  as  calm  a  recital  of  the  second 
meeting. 

With  the  other  residents  of  Chicago  I 
returned  to  that  city  Wednesday  night, 
as  it  was  understood  that  the  Governor 
would  not  render  his  decision  until  late 
on  the  following  day.  At  5:20  p.m. 
Thursday  word  came  to  the  city  from 
the  Governor.  It  wa^  just  5:22  when  a 
reporter  employed  on  the  "  Mail "  rushed 
into  my  office  with  the  information  that 
the  sentences  of  Fielden  and  Schwab 
had  been  commuted  to  imprisonment  for 
life;  the  others  must  die.  I  hurried 
over  to  the  office  of  Captain  Black,  three 
blocks  away,  to  discuss  with  him  the 
advisability  of  making  one  more  effort 
by  using  the  following  telegram,  which 
had  been  received  about  two  hours 
before  the  report  of  the  decision : 

New  York,  N.  Y..  Nov.  la 
Captain  W.  P,  Black,  Chicago  : 

I  have  proof  showing  Anarchists  to  be 
innocent  Guilty  man  in  New  York — located. 
Have  telegraphed  to  Governor  Oglesby. 
Proof  is  under  oath.  How  shall  I  commu- 
nicate it  ? 

August  P.  Wagener, 
Counselor-at-law,  59  Second  Avenue. 

ihere  were  in  the  Captain's  office 
when  I  arrived  there  ten  or  twelve  per- 
sons, nearly  all  of  whom  were  relatives 
of  the  doomed  men.  More  than  half  of 
those  present  were  women  and  girls. 
They  had  heard  th^  awful  news  frpiQ 
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Springfield,  and  a  sadder  group  I  have 
never  seen»  and  I  hope  I  may  never  see 
the  like  again* 

As  t  entered  the  room  Captain  Black 
stepped  up  to  tiie,  saying,  "  Just  the  man 
1  wanted  to  6e^  We  must  make  oni 
mote  effort,  Buchanan,  desperate  though 
it  may  be.  Come  with  me/*  and  he  led 
me  into  his  consultation-room*  Seated 
in  this  room  was  a  man  I  had  never 
seen  before.  In  what  the  newspapers 
printed  of  the  last  effort  to  secure  help 
through  the  Governor,  though  they  did  not 
get  hold  of  much  to  print,  this  man  was 
mentioned  as  "the  stranger  from  New 
York."  Not  to  my  knowledge  has  his 
real  name  ever  been  printed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Anarchist  case.  I  can  see 
no  reason  for  longer  keeping  it  secret 
The  man  was  Mr.  William  Fleron,  a  New 
York  newspaper  man.  He  knew  the 
New  York  radicals,  and  appeared  to  have 
faith  in  the  statements  of  the  telegram 
quoted  above.  He  knew  the  sender 
intimately,  and  believed  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  message  was  that  the  man  who 
threw  the  Haymarket  bomb  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Anarchists  in  New  York. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  bomb- 
thrower  was  never  placed  on  trial. 

As  soon  as  he  had  introduced  me  to 
Fleron  the  Captain  spoke  of  the  tele- 
gram, explaining  the  situation  briefly, 
and  then  asked  me :  "  Will  you  go  with 
us  to  Springfield  to-night?  We  will  place 
this  matter  before  the  Governor." 

"  I  will  go,"  was  my  reply.  We  did 
not  waste  many  words  in  those  trying 
days. 

The  Captain  sent  his  clerk  to  the  depot 
to  secure  railroad  accommodations  for 
three  men  on  the  Alton  night  train  to 
Springfield,  while  we  proceeded  to  make 
such  arrangements  as  were  necessary  for 
our  trip,  concluding  with  a  light  supper 
at  a  quiet  little  restaurant,  where  we 
talked  over  our  plans.  On  the  way  to 
the  restaurant,  the  Captain  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  Governor  informing  him  that 
we  would  call  upon  him  early  the  next 
morning  to  present  new  and  important 
matter.  Yes,  it  was  a  "  nervy  "  proceed- 
ing ;  but  you  must  remember  that  four 
lives  were  at  stake.  Did  I  say  four? 
Yes,  but  four  were  left  to  struggle  for. 
Two  of  the  seven  had  received  commu- 


tation of  sentence  from  the  Governor, 
and  one  had  killed  himself.  Five  min- 
utes before  nine  o'clock  that  morning, 
Thursday,  Louis  Lingg  had  committed 
suicldd  in  his' cell  in  the  county  jaiL 
He  had  discharged  a  fulminating  cap  in 
hts  mouth,  and  half  his  head  had  been 
blown  off  by  the  explosion.  How  he 
obtained  possession  of  that  cap  will 
probably  never  be  known.  Why  he  had 
taken  his  life  was  not  so  hard  to  under- 
stand, though,  of  couse,  there  is  nothing 
sure  on  that  head,  as  the  poor  fellow 
left  nothing  behind  him  to-  positively 
settle  the  question.  However,  he  had 
said  frequently  that  he  did  not  want  his 
sentence  changed  to  imprisonment ;  that 
he  would  prefer  death  to  life  without 
liberty. 

We  arrived  at  Springfield  at  seven 
o'clock  Friday  morning.  It  was  8:35 
when  we  presented  ourselves  at  the  door 
of  the  executive  mansion.  A  company 
of  militia  was  on  guard  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Governor's  oflBcial  residence,  but 
a  few  words  from  Captain  Black  carried 
us  by  the  sentries.  We  were  admitted 
to  the  mansion  by  an  old  negro  servant 
and  shown  into  the  library.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  Governor  entered  the  room 
and  greeted  us  in  a  friendly  manner. 
Mr.  Fleron  was  presented,  and  then  the 
Governor  said,  "  Let's  have  something 
to  steady  our  nerves  as  we  go  along, 
gentlemen."  Taking  a  box  of  cigars 
from  a  convenient  sideboard,  he  passed 
it  to  each  of  us  in  turn.  Fleron  and  I 
each  took  a  cigar.  Captain  Black  was 
not  a  smoker  ;  how  his  nerves  stood  the 
awful  trials  of  that  week  was  and  always 
will  be  a  puzzle  to  me. 

As  soon  as  the  Governor  had  his  cigar 
well  lighted,  he  said,  "  Well,  what  is  this 
new  matter  you  have  to  present  ?" 

Without  a  word  Captain  Black  placed 
the  telegram  from  New  York  in  tlie 
Governor's  hand. 

**  Yes,"  said  the  latter,  "  I  have  also 
received  a  telegram  from  that  man.  Do 
you  place  any  reliance  in  what  he  says  ?" 

"  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Fleron,  knows 
Mr.  Wagener  well,"  said  Captain  Blacky 
"and  he  also  knows  the  men  in  New 
York  in  whose  custody  undoubtedly  is 
the  man  referred  to  in  the  despatch. 
From  what  Mr.  Fleron  has  told  us  and 
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what  we  have  learned  from  other  sources, 
we  feel  justified  in  saying  we  believe 
that  there  is  a  strong  probability  that 
the  tel^^am  states  the  truth." 

"  Admitting  for  the  moment  that  3«)U 
are  right,  what  do  you  propose  in  the 
matter  ?" 

"  We  thought  of  asking  you  for  a  re- 
prieve of  sixty  or  ninety  days,  to  allow 
time  to  bring  the  alleged  bomb-thrower 
back  to  the  State,  so  that  his  testimony — 
which  certainly  is  important — could  be 
taken.  We  know  that  you  are  willing 
to  give  the  men  in  jail,  sentenced  to  be 
executed  to-day,  every  just  and  l^^al 
chance  for  their  lives,  and  we  assume 
that  you  desire  the  apprehension  of  the 
bomb-thrower.  Surely  there  is  sufficient 
ground  to  justify  the  request  we  make 
of  you,  Governor." 

The  Governor  walked  the  length  of  the 
room,  spoke  a  few  words  to  his  daugh- 
ter, who  had  entered  a  few  moments 
before  and  had  been  moving  noiselessly 
about  with  apparently  no  other  object 
than  to  be  near  her  father,  then  he  came 
back  to  where  the  Captain  and  I  stood 
and  said: 

"  If  I  grant  your  request  for  sixty 
days'  reprieve,  will  you  deliver  the  man 
who  threw  the  bomb  to  the  authorities 
<rf  the  State  ?" 

•*  We  will  do  our  best,  and  we  firmly 
believe  we  will  be  able  to  turn  the  man 
over  within  forty-eight  hours,"  said  the 
Captain. 

"  And  if  I  refuse  to  interfere  with  the 
execution  of  the  sentence,  what  will  you 
do  with  this  man  in  New  York  ?" 

"  In  the  event  of  your  refusal  we  can 
do  nothing." 

Governor  Oglesby  turned  to  me  and, 
in  a  voice  that  had  in  it  the  suspicion 
of  a  threat,  said : 

"  Captain  Black  is  a  lawyer  and  un- 
derstands the  full  import  of  the  answer 
be  has  just  given  me ;  what  is  your  reply 
to  the  same  question,  Mr.  Buchanan  ?" 

"  The  Captain  has  made  the  matter 
perfectly  clear  to  me,  and  I  answer  as 
he  did,"  was  my  reply. 

"  We  presumed  to  consider  this  a 
confidential  matter.  Governor;  but,  in 
any  event,  we  should  have  done  what 
we  conceived  to  be  a  duty,"  remarked 
the  Captain. 


"  Well,  let  it  stand  that  way  for  the 
present.  I  admire  your  fidelity,  though 
I  question  your  discretion.  I  must  be 
alone  to  think  your  proposal  over  for  a 
few  minutes ;  I  will  not  be  long,  as  I 
reaUze  that  the  moments  are  very  pre- 
cious;" and  the  Governor  withdrew 
from  the  room,  followed  by  his  daughter. 

When  he  had  gone,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  Governor  had  not  asked  a  ques- 
tion of  Fleron.  I  marveled  at  this,  but 
probably  he  thought  the  time  was  too 
short  to  go  into  the  matter  deeply,  and 
it  may  be  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
before  we  reached  Springfield. 

While  waiting  for  the  Governor's  re- 
turn, we  walked  through  the  large  open 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the  mansion, 
but  we  spoke  not  a  word  to  each  other. 
On  the  walls  were  large  portraits  of  all 
the  Governors  of  Illinois,  but  though  I 
looked  at  them,  it  seemed  to  me  after- 
ward that  I  had  not  seen  one  of  them ; 
my  thoughts  were  elsewhere,  and  my 
mind  took  no  note  of  what  my  eyes 
beheld.  I  could  think  of  nothing  but 
the  four  men  who  sat  in  the  cells  of  the 
Chicago  jail  awaiting  the  death  which 
was  only  a  little  over  an  hour  off.  So, 
unlike  the  interview  of  two  days  before, 
my  memory  to-day  of  that  second  meet- 
ing with  the  Governor  is  clouded  and 
indistinct  in  so  far  as  the  scene  and 
surroundings  are  concerned.  This  I 
remember,  however,  that  there  was  a 
deathlike  stillness  throughout  and  about 
the  mansion. 

Twenty  minutes  after  the  Governor 
left  the  room  he  returned.  I  looked  at 
the  little  clock  on  the  mantel  as  he  re- 
entered the  library;  it  lacked  twenty-four 
minutes  of  ten  o'clock. 

"  Pardon  me  for  keeping  you  waiting 
so  long,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Governor. 
"  I  was  called  into  ray  wife's  room.  She 
is  very  ill,  and  two  physicians  are  with 
her.  The  strain  of  tiie  past  few  days 
has  been  too  much  for  her  nerves." 

His  face  wore  a  pained  look,  and  his 
tones  were  full  of  sorrow  and  sympathy 
as  he  went  on.  "  I  regret  very  much 
that  I  must  say  to  you  I  cannot  interfere 
further  with  the  sentence  of  the  court  in 
the  cases  of  your  friends.  After  careful 
thought,  I  fail  to  find  grounds  for  any 
other  decision  in  the  matter  you  have 
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placed  before  me  this  morning.  While 
my  sympathies  are  with  the  condemned 
men,  I  must  regard  my  obligation  as 
Governor  of  the  State  and  must  perform 
my  duty.  But  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  me 
hereafter  to  remember  that  in  the  last 
hours  of  this  awful  tragedy  the  friends 
of  the  unfortunate  men  were  by  my  side," 
and  he  extended  one  hand  to  Captain 
Black  and  the  other  to  me. 

The  last  decision  was  made;  the  hang- 
man must  do  his  terrible  work.  I  am 
unable  to  portray  what  were  my  feelings 
at  that  moment  No  doubt  there  come 
times  in  all  men's  lives  which  they  can- 
not command  words  to  describe ;  such 
a  moment  was  that  to  me. 

There  were  tears  in  the  Governor's 
eyes  as  he  walked  with  us  to  the  door 
and  bade  us  good-by.  With  bowed  heads 
and  aching  hearts  we  left  the  executive 
mansion  and  turned  toward  our  hotel. 

Here  I  feel  impelled  to  say  something 
of  my  impressions  of  Governor  Oglesby 
and  his  attitude  toward  the  four  men 
who  were  executed.  I  had  taken  prom- 
inent parts  in  two  special  attempts  to 
secure  his  aid  and  had  failed  in  both. 
It  may  be  thought  that  my  disappoint- 
ment caused  a  feeling  of  resentment,  if 
not  worse,  against  the  man  who  might 
have  cheated  the  gallows  of  its  prey  but 
did  not.  In  the  fifteen  years  that  have 
passed  I  have  not  changed  the  opinion 
expressed  by  me  in  my  own  paper  in  its 
first  issue  after  the  execution.  I  make 
the  following  excerpts  from  the  Chicago 
"  Enquirer's"  editorial  columns,  issue  of 
Monday,  November  14,  1887 : 

What  was  said  by  the  three  petitioners 
and  the  Governor  has  not  been  given  to  the 
other  newspapers,  and  it  would  not  be  fair 
for  *  The  Enquirer '  to  relate  it.  But  it  is 
not  unfair  to  state  that  Governor  Oglesby 
was  exceedingly  kind  and  courteous  at  this 
interview,  as  ne  had  been  at  all  others,  and 
the  writer  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  there  was  not  on  this  continent  a 
man  more  desirous  of  preventing  the  execu- 
tion than  was  Richard  J.  Oglesbjr,  had  it  not 
been  that  a  stern  belief  of  duty  in  the  Gov- 
ernor stood  before  and  barred  the  impulses 
of  the  man.  .  .  .  Twelve  jurymen,  one  crim- 
inal judge,  seven  State  supreme  judges,  and 
eight  Federal  judges  must  sometime  feel  a 
weight  of  woe.  for  any  of  them  alone  could 
have  turned  the  current  The  whole  huge 
mistake  was  shifted  to  the  shoulders  of  an 
old  man  two  hundred  miles  from  the  scene, 
whose  function  b  executive  rather  than  ju- 


dicial, and  who  had  a  right  to  trust  in  the 
ability  of  the  courts. 

Mr.  Fleron  left  us  to  join  an  immense 
crowd  of  persons  assembled  in  front  of 
one  of  the  newspaper  offices,  but  the 
Captain  and  I  went  on  to  the  hoteL 
When  we  reached  the  hotel,  the  Captain 
said  he  would  go  to  a  room  and  lie  down 
for  a  while,  and  advised  me  to  do  like- 
wise, but  I  declined  to  do  so.  There 
were  but  two  persons  in  the  lobby  oi  the 
hotel  when  I  entered.  One  of  these  was 
the  proprietor,  who  sat  upon  a  high  stool 
behind  the  office  counter  at  one  end  of 
the  large  room,  with  the  telephone  re- 
ceiver in  his  hand.  The  other  was  a 
young  newspaper  woman  from  Cincin- 
nati, who  had  been  "  doing "  the  An- 
archist case  in  Springfield  during  the 
week.  Her  name  was  McLean ;  her  paper 
was  the  Cincinnati  "  Commercial." 

As  I  dropped  into  a  chair  near  the 
office  end  of  the  lobby,  Miss  McLean 
came  up  to  me  and,. in  a  voice  that  was 
hardly  more  than  a  whisper,  asked, 
**  What  is  the  Governor's  decision  ?" 

"  Against  us,"  I  replied. 

The  sympathetic  little  woman  dragged 
one  of  the  big  chairs  up  to  where  I  sat 
and,  seating  herself,  began  to  talk  of  the 
"  awful  thing  that  is  about  to  be  done." 
I  was  conscious  of  very  little  she  said, 
though  I  knew  that  sometimes  her  voice 
and  manner  were  all  tenderness  and 
sympathy,  and  that  at  other  times  she 
seemed  to  be  a  fiery  little  bundle  of 
indignation,  and  that  all  the  time  she 
was  weeping.  How  long  we  sat  there 
thus  I  do  not  know.  It  was  in  one  of 
her  quieter  moments  that  Miss  McLean 
was  interrupted  by  the  voice  of  the 
hotel  proprietor. 

"Would  you  like  to  hear  the  bulle- 
tins ?"  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes  I"  answered  my  little  friend. 

"  The  one  I  have  just  received  says, 
*  The  men  have  left  their  cells  and  are 
mounting  the  scaffold.' " 

I  hear  a  sob  near  me  and  then  the 
hum  of  the  woman's  voice  begins  again. 

"  The  caps  and  nooses  are  being  ad- 
justed," announces  the  man  at  the 'phone. 

Silence  for  a  moment,  then  the  man's 
voice  again : 

"  Spies  is  speaking.  He  says,  *  There 
will  be  a  time  when  our  silence  will  be 
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more  powerful  than  the  voices  you 
strangle  to-day/  " 

A'  deep  sigh  from  the  wohian  in  front 
of  me.  My  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the 
clock  which  hangs  from  the  wall  at  the 
other  end  of  the  lobby. 

"  Fischer  cries,  *  This  is  the  happiest 
moment  of  my  life!'  Engel  shouts, 
« Hurrah  for  Anarchy  I' " 

Deathlike  stillness  now  in  the  room. 
The  little  woman  has  ceased  her  sym- 
pathetic chatter. 


"  Parsons  is  speaking,  *  Will  I  be  al- 
lowed to  speak,  O  men  of  America  ?  Let 
me  speak,  Sheriff  Matson  1  Let  the 
voice  of  the  people  be  heard  1     Oh  ' — 

«  The  trap  has  fallen  I" 

The  hands  on  the  big  clock  pointed 
to  12:02.  A  woman  screams.  I  can 
hold  up  no  longer.  Grown  man  though 
I  am,  my  face  is  deluged  with  tears. 
But  an  ocean  of  tears  could  not  wash 
from  my  memory  the  recollections  of 
that  weds  and  that  hour. 


The  Stars 

The  Tale  of  a  Provencal  Shepherd 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Alphonse  Daudet  by  Edith  A.  Sawyer 


WHILE  I  was  guarding  the  flocks 
on  Lubenon  Mountain,  some- 
times I  remained  whole  weeks 
without  seeing  a  living  soul,  alone  with 
my  dog  and  my  sheep.  Occasionally  the 
hermit  of  the  mountains  passed  by,  hunt- 
ing for  herbs,  or  perchance  I  saw  the 
black  face  of  a  Piedmont  charcoal-burner ; 
but  these  were  simple  men,  silent  through 
force  of  habit,  men  who  had  lost  the 
liking  for  speech  and  who  knew  nothing 
of  what  went  on  down  in  the  villages 
and  towns. 

I  was  indeed  happy,  therefore,  when 
every  fortnight  I  heard  coming  up  the 
road  the  bells  of  our  farm-mule,  and 
when  I  saw  the  jolly  face  of  the  little 
farm-boy  or  the  red  head-dress  of  old 

!  Aunt  Norade  appearing  from  under  the 
hill  with  my  provisions  for  the  next  two 
weeks.  I  made  the  messenger  tell  me 
all   the  news    of  the  countryside,  the 

I  baptisms,  the  marriages ;  but  what  inter- 
ested me  more  than  anything  else  was  to 
hear  about  my  master's  daughter,  Stepa- 
nette,  the  fairest  maiden  for  leagues 
around.  Without  appearing  to  take  too 
much  interest,  I  inquired  if  she  attended 
the  f^es  and  the  village  gatherings,  if 
there  were  always  new  admirers ;  and  to 
those  who  asked  what  this  mattered  to 
me,  a  poor  mountain  shepherd,  I  an- 
swered that  I  was  twenty  years  old,  and 
that  Stepanette  was  the  most  beautiful 
maiden  I  had  seen  in  all  my  life. 
One  Sunday,  as  I  awaited  the  fort- 


night's provisions,  I  began  to  realize  that 
they  were  late  in  arriving.  At  ten  o'clock 
I  said  to  myself,  "  It  is  because  of  the 
high  mass."  Then,  when  toward  noon 
there  came  a  great  tempest,  I  thought 
the  mule  was  not  able  to  make  the  journey 
on  account  of  the  bad  state  of  the  roads. 
Finally,  however,  at  three  o'clock,  the 
sky  grew  lighter,  the  mountain  gleamed 
under  sudden  sunshine,  and  I  heard, 
amidst  the  rain  dropping  from  the  leaves 
and  the  overflowing  rush  of  the  swollen 
streams,  the  bells  of  our  mule,  as  clear 
and  gay  as  a  great  chiming  of  church 
bells  on  an  Easter  day. 

But  it  was  not  the  little  farm-boy,  nor 
yet  the  old  Norade,  who  was  driving  the 
mule.  It  was  my  master's  daughter  her- 
self, flushed  and  rosy  with  the  fresh 
mountain  air,  seated  between  the  willow 
baskets. 

The  farm-boy  was  ill,  Aunt  Norade 
away  on  a  holiday  with  her  children. 
The  beautiful  Stepanette  told  me  all  this 
as  she  descended  from  the  mule,  also 
that  she  was  late  in  coming  because  she 
had  lost  her  way.  To  see  her  dressed  in 
her  flowered  ribbons,  soft  laces,  and 
bright  petticoat,  one  would  think  she  was 
arrayed  for  some  f^te  rather  than  for 
finding  her  way  in  the  thickets.  Oh,  the 
charming  creature  1  I  could  not  keep 
my  eyes  away  from  her.  True,  I  had 
never  seen  her  so  near  before.  Some- 
.times  in  the  winter,  when  the  flocks  had 
come  down  from  the  mountain  and  I  was 
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at  the  farm  for  supper,  she — always  richly 
dressed  and  a  little  proud — would  pass 
through  the  hall  quickly,  without  deign- 
ing to  speak  to  the  servants.  Now  she 
was  here  alone  with  me.  Was  this  not 
enough  to  make  me  lose  my  head  ? 

When  the  provisions  were  taken  out 
of  the  baskets,  Stepanette  looked  around 
her  curiously.  Lifting  a  little  her  gay 
Sunday  petticoat  lest  it  should  be  frayed 
by  the  branches,  she  entered  the  sheep- 
fold,  wanting  to  see  my  shepherd's 
crook,  my  gun,  my  great  coat  hanging  on 
the  wall,  my  straw  pallet  with  its  sheep- 
skin covering.  All  these  things  amused 
her. 

"  So  it  is  here  that  you  live,  my  poor 
shepherd?  How  lonely  you  must  be  I 
What  do  you  think  about  ?" 

I  had  difficulty  not  to  reply,  "  About 
you,  mistress  I"  And  it  would  have  been 
the  truth.  But  my  agitation  was  so  great 
that  I  could  not  utter  a  word.  I  believe, 
indeed,  that  she  saw  this,  and  wickedly 
took  pleasure  in  increasing  my  embar- 
rassment. 

"  And  is  there  not  some  good  friend, 
shepherd,  who  comes  to  see  you  at  times  ? 
The  sheep  with  the  gqlden  fleece  ought 
to  come,  or  the  fairy  Esterelle,  who  visits 
only  the  mountain  tops."  She  herself,  as 
she  said  this,  with  a  dainty  toss  of  her 
head,  turning  to  depart,  might  have  been 
the  fairy  Esterelle. 

"  Adieu,  shepherd  I" 

"A  safe  return, mistress  1"  I  answered; 
and  she  was  gone  with  the  empty  baskets. 

As  she  disappeared  down  the  pathway 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  pebbles,  rolUng 
from  under  the  feet  of  her  mule,  fell  one 
by  one  on  my  heart.  I  heard  them  for  a 
long,  long  time ;  and  even  until  nightfall  I 
remained  as  if  dazed,  not  daring  to  move, 
lest  the  dream  of  her  visit  should  vanish. 

Toward  evening,  as  the  depths  of  the 
valley  grew  blue  and  the  sheep  came, 
bleating,  running  against  one  another,  to 
get  into  the  fold,  I  heard  some  one  call 
me  from  the  dim  pathway,  and,  lo  I  Step- 
anette appeared,  no  longer  laughing,  but 
trembling  with  cold  and  fear. 

Down  in  the  valley  she  had  found  the 
river  swollen  by  the  rainfall,  and,  trying 
to  cross,  had  been  almost  drowned.  It 
was  too  late  to  think  of  her  being  able  to 
reach  the  farm,  for  the  rpad  which  3be 


must  needs  traverse  she  could  never  find 
alone,  and  I  could  hot  leave  my  sheep. 
She  was  terrified  at  the  idea  of  passing^ 
the  night  on  the  mountain.  But  I  re- 
assured her.  "In  July  the  nights  axe 
short,  mistress." 

I  quickly  lighted  a  great  fire  to  dry  her 
feet,  and  her  dress,  all  soaked  as  it  was 
with  water.  Then  I  placed  milk  and 
cheese  before  her.  The  poor  little  lady, 
however,  did  not  wish  to  warm  herself 
or  to  eat.  Seeing  the  great  tears  come 
into  her  eyes,  I  had  difficulty  not  to  weep 
myself. 

The  night  had  now  fallen.  On  the 
mountain-crest  alone  a  glow  remained 
from  a  cloud  of  vapor  lighted  by  the  set- 
ting sun.  Having  spread  a  beautiful  new 
skin  over  some  fresh  straw  in  the  sheep- 
fold,  I  begged  my  lady  to  try  to  sleep, 
and  bade  her  good-night,  seating  myself 
outside  the  door.  God  knows  that,  stirred 
as  my  heart  was,  no  other  thought  came 
to  me  than  one  of  great  pride  that  in  a 
comer  of  the  sheep-fold,  surrounded  by 
the  curious  flock  who  watched  her  sleep, 
my  master's  daughter,  herself  a  lamb 
whiter  and  more  precious  than  all  the 
others,  reposed,  confident  of  my  care. 
Never  had  the  heavens  appeared  to  me 
so  profound,  never  the  stars  so  brilliant. 

Suddenly  the  door  of  the  sheep-fold 
opened,  and  Stepanette  appeared.  She 
could  not  sleep :  the  foolish  sheep  rustled 
the  straw  or  bleated  in  their  dreams ;  she 
would  rather  be  nearer  the  fire.  Seeing 
this,  I  put  my  goatskin  over  her  shoulders 
and  stirred  the  fire.  Then  we  sat,  one 
near  the  other,  without  speaking. 

If  one  has  ever  passed  a  night  under 
the  stars,  one  knows  that  during  the  hours 
when  most  people  sleep  a  mysterious 
world  awakens  in  the  solitude  and  the 
silence.  It  is  then  that  the  streams  sing 
more  clearly  and  the  pools  give  back 
the  starlight  All  the  mountain  spirits 
come  and  go  freely,  and  the  air  is  full 
of  light  touches,  almost  imperceptible 
sounds,  as  if  one  could  hear  the  branches 
growing,  the  grass  springing  forth.  The 
day  is  the  life  of  beings,  but  the  night  is 
the  life  of  things.  When  one  is  not  ac- 
customed to  it,  one  is  afraid. 

So  my  master's  daugher  trembled,  and 
leaned  against  me  at  the  least  noise. 
Once  a  long,  melancholy  cry  arising  from 
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a  pool  which  glistened  lower  down  came 
toward  us  in  waves.  At  the  very  instant 
a  falling  star  glided  over  our  heads  in  the 
same  direction,  as  if  the  cry  carried  a 
light  with  it. 

"What  is  that?"  asked  Stepanette  in 
a  low  voice. 

"  A  soul  entering  Paradise,  mistress." 
And  I  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  She 
also  crossed  herself  and  looked  up  med- 
itatively for  a  moment. 

"Is  it  true  that  you  are  wizards,  you 
shepherds?" 

"  Far  from  it,  mistress.  But  we  live 
nearer  the  stars,  and  we  know  what 
happens  better  than  the  people  on  the 
plains.*' 

She  was  still  looking  up,  her  head 
resting  on  her  hand.  Surrounded  by  the 
goatskin,  she  looked  like  a  little  celestial 
herdsman. 

"  How  beautiful  the  stars  are  I  I  have 
never  seen  so  many.  Do  you  know  their 
names,  shepherd  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  mistress.  See  I  just  above 
us  is  the  Path  of  St.  Jacques,^  which 
leads  from  France  to  Spain ;  it  was  St. 
Jacques  de  Galice  who  pointed  out  the 
road  to  the  brave  Charlemagne  when  he 
was  making  war  on  the  Saracens.  Far- 
ther beyond  is  the  Chariot  of  Souls,  with 
its  four  splendid  wheels.  The  three  stars 
in  front  are  the  three  steeds,  and  the  lit- 

s  All  thry  details  of  popular  astronomy  are  from  the 
Proven^  Almanac,  published  in  Avignon. 


tie  one  behind  is  the  Charioteer.  Do  you 
see  all  around  the  Chariot  that  rain  of 
falling  stars  ?  Those  are  the  souls  whom 
the  good  God  will  not  admit  to  heaven. 
A  little  lower  down  is  the  Rack,  which 
serves  us  shepherds  as  a  clock ;  looking 
at  it  now  I  know  that  midnight  has  passed. 
But  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  stars, 
mistress,  is  ours,  the  Shepherds'  Star, 
which  lights  us  at  daybreak  when  we  go 
forth  with  the  sheep,  and  at  nightfall 
when  we  return  to  the  fold.  We  c  all  this 
star  Magnelonne — the  beautiful  Magne- 
lonne,  whom  Pierre  de  Provence  followed 
and  married  after  seven  years." 

"What,  shepherd?  Are  there  mar- 
riages among  the  stars?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  mistress  I" 

As  I  went  on  explaining  the  stars,  I 
felt  something  delicate  fall  lightly  on  my 
shoulder.  It  was  her  head,  freighted 
with  slumber,  which  leaned  against  me 
with  its  charming  burden  of  ribbons  and 
waving  hair. 

Stepanette  rested  thus,  without  stir- 
ring, until  the  stars  paled  in  the  sky 
before  the  coming  day.  I  watched  her 
sleeping,  moved  to  the  depths  of  my  soul, 
protected  by  the  clear  night  Around 
us  the  stars  continued  their  silent  march, 
obedient  as  a  great  flock;  and  for  the 
time  I  imagined  that  one  of  the  most 
brilliant,  most  exquisite  stars,  having 
lost  its  way,  had  alighted  on  my  shoulder 
to  sleep. 


Recent  Volumes  of  Verse' 


THE  season  has  not  been  rich  in 
poetry;  no  recent  season  has 
been.  In  the  past  decade  some 
finely  turned  and  genuine  poetry  has 
come  from  Mr.  Aldrich,  Mr.  Woodberry, 
Dr.  van  Dyke,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Carman, 
Mr.  Roberts,  and  a  little  group  of  young 

^  The  Five  Naiiofu.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  Double- 
day.  Pa«e  &  Co.,  New  York.  ,     . 

For  England.  Poems  Written  during  Estrange- 
wumt.    By  William  Watson.    John  Lane,  New  York. 

In  the  Seven  Woods,  By  W.  B.  Yeats.  The  Mac- 
BuUan  Co.,  New  York. 

CastaUan  Days.  By  Lloyd  Mifflin.  Henry  Frowde, 
New  York.  _    ,  ^,.    ,     o    m_    , 

Poems.  Bj  Josephine  Daskatn.  Charles  Scnbner's 
Sons.  New  York.  .      ^  ^   ,    ^ 

Pi^  of  Pan,  Number  Three.  Songs  of  the  Sea 
Children.  By  Bliss  Carman.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Bos- 
tos. 

SaMha.  One  Hundred  Lyrics.  By  Bliss  Carman. 
I.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston. 


writers;  but  the  total  production  has 
been  small  in  mass,  however  admirable 
in  quality.  It  is,  of  course,  philistinism 
of  the  rankest  kind  to  measure  poetry 
by  its  bulk ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  when 
poetry  of  a  high  order  is  produced  there 
is  usually  a  good  deal  of  it ;  as  it  is  true 
that  writers  of  great  force  and  originality 
are  almost  without  exception  prolific 
writers  as  well.  It  may  be  suspected 
that  the  moment  is  not  favorable  to  the 
poetic  temperament,  and  that  the  poetic 
mind  gets  very  little  inspiration  from 
the  air  of  the  time.  There  are  evidences, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  there  is  a  deep 
craving  for  poetry  of  a  profoundly  human 
if  not  of  a  highly  artistic  kind ;  and  that 
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much  of  the  verse  of  the  time  appeals 
to  few  readers,  not  because  it  is  too 
good  in  quality,  but  because  it  does  not 
touch  the  heart  of  things  and  the  hearts 
of  men.  A  good  deal  of  delicate,  deeply 
felt,  and  carefully  wrought  verse  is  pro- 
duced which  goes  to  the  few  who  under- 
stand its  content  and  speak  its  language. 
It  is  true  poetry,  but  it  is  not  of  the 
kind  which  stirs  and  moves  and  passes 
into  the  mind  of  the  age  by  its  own  vi- 
bration. 

Now,  of  this  elementary  power,  this 
command  of  the  forces  which  move  the 
age  and  which  are  part  of  every  man's 
life,  Mr.  Kipling's  verse  has  had  an 
unusual  share.  His  limitations  and 
faults  are  obvious :  he  does  not  habitu- 
ally penetrate  to  the  soul  of  things ;  his 
instinct  does  not  guide  unerringly  to  the 
seat  and  secret  of  spiritual  power;  he 
does  not  put  a  torch  to  the  imagination 
and  kindle  a  light  in  which  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  remote  horizons;  he  is  often 
hard,  materialistic,  devoid  of  the  higher 
vision  ;  he  feeds  the  hates  and  nourishes 
the  prejudices  of  his  time  with  barbaric 
frankness,  until  he  seems  to  be  simply 
a  resonant  drummer  marching  at  the 
head  of  the  army  of  workers  and  build- 
ers and  fighters,  without  a  thought  for 
the  thinkers,  the  lovers,  the  dreamers, 
the  idealists  of  the  race.  He  is  at  times 
as  hard,  brilliant,  uninspiring  as  a  mili- 
tary band  which  sets  the  pulses  beating 
and  leaves  the  soul  cold.  These  are 
some  of  his  faults;  to  which  must  be 
added  that  he  is  often  a  heedless  and 
sometimes  a  very  indifferent  workman. 

But  this  is  not  all  of  Mr.  Kipling ;  he 
shows  the  quality  of  the  true  poet  in 
three  notable  aspects :  he  feels  and  sees 
one  great  movement  of  his  time;  he 
grapples  boldly  with  the  instruments 
and  materials  of  his  age  and  portrays 
them;  and  he  gives  words  fresh  and 
searching  power.  These  are  the  marks 
and  signs  of  the  true  poet,  and  they  must 
not  be  obscured  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kip- 
ling is  often  dangerously  near  the  stand- 
ards and  taste  of  the  music-hall  singers, 
and  that  the  blaze  which  he  kindles  dif- 
fuses heat  rather  than  light 

The  higher  leadership  he  has  so  far, 
except  in  rare  moments,  refused  to  take ; 
the  nobler  vision  he  has  declined  to  see ; 


there  is  no  room  for  him  yet  with  the 
great  singers.  But  his  age  has  neither 
cowed  nor  silenced  him;  he  has  seen 
and  felt  the  profoundly  human,  if  he 
has  often  failed  to  recognize  the  spirit- 
ual side  of  the  irresistible  movement  of 
the  active  and  dominant  races  to  subdue 
the  earth  and  make  it  fruitful.  He  has 
often  been  called  the  poet  of  rampant 
imperialism,  the  laureate  of  the  modem 
version  and  practice  of  the  gospel  of 
force ;  but  he  is  more  than  this,  or  he 
would  not  have  set  the  pulses  of  his  age 
beating:  he  has  caught  the  rhythm  of  a 
great  tide  in  human  affairs  and  again 
and  again  he  has  flung  its  music  into  the 
tumult  and  surf  of  the  rushing  sea  with 
masterly  audacity  and  power.  More 
than  this :  he  has  revealed  at  times 
extraordinary  force  and  penetration  of 
imagination;  witness  his  rendering  in 
terms  of  human  experience  of  the 
organized  skill  and  power  of  the  steam- 
ship and  the  locomotive.  One  of  the 
tests  of  the  true  poet  is  his  ability  to 
find  the  material  of  art  under  his  feet. 
Mr.  Kipling  has  spent  no  time  bewailing 
the  undramatic  and  unpoetic  character 
of  his  epoch ;  he  has  searched  for  and 
found  the  stuff  of  which  art  is  made. 
He  cares  little  for  abstract  ideas,  and 
so  his  poetry  rarely  rises  to  a  high 
plane ;  but  he  has  a  tremendous  grip  on 
realities,  and  so  his  poetry  arrests,  stirs, 
and  will  not  be  set  aside. 

"  The  Five  Nations,"  like  "  The  Seven 
Seas,"  is  a  significant  title ;  it  makes  us 
aware  that  we  are  not  in  feudal  England 
or  even  in  the  England  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
but  in  the  world-wide  domain  of  present 
English  activity  and  energy.  It  suggests 
the  noblest  truth  in  Mr.  Kipling's  verse — 
that  the  world  has  become  one  great 
field  of  common  endeavor,  and  that  it  is 
to  be  mastered  by  heroic  toil,  sustained 
by  heroic  sacrifice : 

Good-bye,  you  bloomin'  Atlases!  You've 
taught  us  some  thin*  new : 

The  world's  no  bigger  than  a  kraal.  Good- 
bye— good  luck  to  you  I" 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  familiar  beat- 
ing of  drums,  the  well-worn  slang  of  the 
camp,  the  unabashed  barbarism  of  the 
primitive  man  who  carries  a  club  and 
takes  what  he  wants,  in  this  volume ; 
there  are  lines  in  which  rough  energy 
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makes  a  dean  sweep  of  imaginative 
power  and  poetic  beauty ;  there  are  loud 
echoes  of  the  music-hall ;  but  there  are 
also  touches  of  noble  imagination,  and 
the  rush  and  compelling  power  of  lines 
that  seem  to  rise  like  the  crest  of  the  wave 
out  of  the  deeps  of  life.  Such  audacity 
of  imagery,  such  bold,  free  handling  of 
verse  form,  as  one  finds  in  "  The  Bell- 
Buoy,"  "  The  Destroyers,"  "  The  White 
Horses,"  are  not  found  in  the  work  of 
any  other  contemporary  English  poet 
No  recent  collection  of  verse  has  shown 
a  greater  gift  or  more  frequent  misuse 
of  it  than  "  The  Five  Nations;"  in  none 
has  there  been  more  of  the  force  which 
sets  words  in  a  fresh  order  and  makes 
them  live  with  a  deeper  vitality ;  in  none 
has  genius  so  clearly  revealed  and  so 
often  withdrawn  itself ;  in  none  has  there 
been  so  great  a  poetic  force  fed  with 
such  inadequate  spiritual  ideas.  Mr. 
Kipling  has  done  much ;  he  can  do 
much;  it  is  still  an  open  question 
whether  he  is  to  be  the  laureate  of  a 
great  movement  in  human  affairs  and 
to  take  his  place  with  the  singers  who 
have  been,  as  Heine  wished  to  be,  sol- 
diers in  the  war  for  the  liberation  of 
humanity ;  or  to  be  counted  in  the  end 
a  brilliant,  uncertain,  half-inspired  cele- 
brator  of  the  material  victories  of  the  age. 
Mr.  Watson  interprets  English  ideals 
from  another  standpoint,  and  his  vol- 
ume, "For  England,"  may  be  placed 
side  by  side  with  "The  Five  Nations  " 
as  its  complement  These  poems,  as  the 
sub-title  tells  us  with  perhaps  a  touch 
of  egotism,  were  "written  during  es- 
trangement" The  event  which  called 
them  forth  was  the  struggle  with  the 
Boers  for  ths  possession  of  South 
Africa;  but  they  have  a  wider  scope 
and  a  higher  significance.  They  ex- 
press in  no  uncertain  tones  the  duty  of 
England  to  the  weaker  races  and  the 
old  English  passion  for  freedom.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  questions 
involved,  no  one  can  read  these  poems 
without  recognizing  their  sincerity  and 
the  passion  for  justice  in  the  poet's 
mind.  Mr.  Watson's  genius  is  not, 
however,  quite  in  sympathy  with  his 
convictions  and  his  heart,  and  though 
these  poems  contain  many  strong  lines, 
they  do  not  rise  to  the  level,  as  poetry. 


of  his  earlier  work.  He  is  essentially  a 
poet  of  meditation,  and  although  the  fire 
sometimes  burns  in  the  veins  of  the 
singer  of  the  quiet  life,  as  it  did  more 
than  once  in  the  veins  of  Wordsworth, 
the  lyric  fervor  and  freedom  do  not 
descend  on  Mr.  Watson  in  protest  as 
they  did  on  Mr.  Watson  meditating  at 
the  grave  of  Wordsworth.  The  lines 
are  often  impressive  because  of  the  no- 
bility of  their  purpose,  but  they  fall 
short  of  inspiration  ;  they  lack  the  final 
fusion  of  passion  with  speech.  One  of 
the  most  successful  poems  in  the  collec- 
tion bears  the  title  "  Rome  and  Another :" 

She  asked  for  all  things,  and  dominion  such 

as  never  man  had  known. 
The  gods  first  gave;  then  lightly,  touch  by 

touch, 
O'crthrew  her  seven-hilled  throne. 

Imperial    Power,   that   hungerest  for  the 
globe, 
Restrain  thy  conquering  feet, 
Lest  the  same  Fates  that  spun  thy  purple 
robe 
Should  weave  thy  winding-sheet 

The  passage  from  England  to  Ireland 
is  short,  but  a  world  of  history  dissolved 
into  temperament  and  rising  in  dissim- 
ilar ideals  lies  between  these  two  books 
of  verse  by  representative  English  poets 
and  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats's  slender  volume 
"  In  the  Seven  Woods."  To  Mr.  Kip- 
Ung  the  seven  seas  are  the  open  high- 
ways in  which  men  strive  for  mastery 
witfi  the  elements  and  with  one  another ; 
to  Mr.  Yeats  the  seven  woods  are  the 
haunts  of  ancient  shapes,  blown  about 
by  mysterious  fates,  and  of  such  dreams 
as  lurk  in  vague  and  shadowy  places 
where  reality  fades  into  elusive  images 
and  the  things  that  have  been  mingle 
with  the  things  that  are.  Last  week 
The  Outlook  gave  its  readers  some 
account  of  this  very  interesting  Irish 
poet  and  of  the  movement  for  the 
revival  of  the  Celtic  language  and  liter- 
ature and  the  creation  of  a  Celtic  drama, 
of  which  he  is  a  conspicuous  leader. 
How  far  that  movement  will  go  and  how 
effective  it  will  be  remains  to  be  seen  ; 
at  this  moment  it  is  interesting  chiefly  as 
an  expression  of  the  Celtic  temperament 
and  of  a  new  channel  through  which  the 
Irish  genius  may  influence  the  modem 
world.  One  of  the  Irish  leaders  in  Par- 
liament, in  conversation  with  the  writer 
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of  this  comment  some  time  ago,  said  that 
the  Irish  were  ineffective  politicians,  and 
that  their  best  approach  to  England  would 
be  along  the  lines  of  their  peculiar  genius. 

That  genius,  so  sympathetically  inter- 
preted by  Renan  and  Matthew  Arnold, 
is  disclosed  with  as  much  definiteness 
as  so  elusive  a  quality  permits,  in  Mr. 
Yeats's  two  volumes  of  essays,  "  The 
Celtic  Twilight "  and  "  Ideas  of  Good 
and  Evil,"  and  stiH  more  deeply  if  less 
clearly  in  his  books  of  verse,  of  which 
"  In  the  Seven  Woods "  is  the  most 
recent.  Here  are  to  be  found  the  love 
of  nature  for  herself  and  the  deep  sense 
of  her  mystery  and  magic,  the  vague  but 
deeply  felt  kinship  between  nature  and 
man,  the  brooding  sense  of  fate,  the 
vein  of  melancholy,  the  extreme  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  imagination,  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  infinite  enfolding  life 
on  every  side,  issuing  in  the  "  reaction 
against  the  despotism  of  fact "  which 
gives  Celtic  myth,  tradition,  legend, 
poetry,  and  oratory  their  distinctive  and 
appealing  qualities. 

The  poems  in  this  volume  deal  chiefly 
with  stories  and  characters  of  the  Irish 
heroic  age,  and,  like  all  Mr.  Yeats's 
work,  are  notable  for  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment rather  than  vigor  of  touch,  for 
sensibility  rather  than  force  of  imagina- 
tion, and  for  that  quality  of  atmosphere 
which  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  expres- 
sions of  temperament.  The  reader  of 
Mr.  Yeats  does  not  always  receive  defi- 
nite impressions,  but  he  is  aware  at  all 
times  that  he  is  in  a  world  in  which 
poetry  is  a  natural  form  of  speech,  in 
which  dreams  are  indistinguishable  from 
realities  ;  a  world,  in  a  word,  which  is  a 
refuge  for  a  race  the  genius  of  which  has 
not  greatly  succeeded  in  dealing  with 
the  actualities  of  life,  but  has  never  lost 
possession  of  its  rich  heritage  of  imagina- 
tion, sentiment,  and  feeling. 

It  is  still  another  world  into  which  one 
passes  when  he  opens  Mr.  Lloyd  Mifflin's 
book  of  sonnets,  "  Castalian  Days." 
The  title  is  as  significant  as  any  that 
have  been  quoted  in  this  comment ;  it 
discloses  the  point  of  view  of  the  poet. 
For  poetry,  which  is  a  song  of  action  to 
Mr.  Kipling  and  of  protest  to  Mr. Watson, 
is  to  Mr.  Mifflin,  as  to  Mr.  Yeats,  a 
refuge  from  the  tumult  and  money-get- 


ting of  the  age.  He  does  not  seek  to 
pierce  and  seize  what  is  behind  the  rush 
and  uproar,  but  to  escape  from  them. 
In  this  volume,  as  in  its  predecessor  from 
the  same  hand,  there  is  deep-seated  long- 
ing for  an  atmosphere  in  which  beauty  is 
at  home  and  love  fiinds  the  first  place.  To , 
regain  for  himself  these  qualities,  Mr. 
Mifflin  turns  to  places  and  times  which 
are  clothed  in  poetic  association.  He 
has  not  the  classical  touch,  for  he  excels 
in  mellifluous  flow  rather  than  in  clear- 
cut  outline  of  speech  ;  but  he  loves  the 
classical  background  and  mood.  He 
handles  the  sonnet  form,  as  The  Outlook 
has  said  before,  with  ease  and  grace  but 
not  with  fresh  and  individual  power,  and 
he  conforms  to  its  somewhat  rigid  require- 
ments without  betrajring  any  sense  of 
jestriction.  His  work  reveals  the  poetic 
temperament  without  disclosing  any 
notable  individuality  of  poetic  gift.  It 
is  always  musical,  refined,  high-bred,  and 
suggestive  of  the  first  poetic  associations. 
A  sonnet  taken  almost  at  random  will 
make  its  quality  clear : 

WITH   A  GREEK   HERDSMAN 

Still  doth  the  shepherd  on  the  mountain- 
chain 

Follow  his  flock  along  the  thy  my  hills 

Of  Arachova,  where  the  foamy  rills 
Carol  their  music  to  the  Delphian  plain. 
As  from  some  putting  bluff  where  he  bath  lain 

Prone  with  nis  herd  among  the  daffodils. 

Seaward  he  stares,  the  nightingale's  rich 
trills 

Greet  him  with  rapture  of  a  wild  refrain. 
Behind  him  stand  the  twin  Phaedrtades 

That  in  the  blue  of  Hellas  shadowy  soar ; 
Sleeps  to  the  south  the  far  Corinthian  bay, 
And  dimly  blooms,  adown  the  western  way, 

The  Acarnanian  and  ^tolian  shore. 
Past  capes  of  Elis  to  the  Ionian  seas. 

In  Miss  Daskam's  "Poems"  another 
note  is  sounded ;  the  note  of  intimate 
experience,  of  close  touch  with  sweet, 
familiar  things,  of  the  mystery  and  won- 
der of  childhood,  of  the  fairyland  that 
lies  at  the  door.  The  poems  which  make 
up  this  slender  volume  are  full  of  femi- 
nine tenderness  for  helpless  and  forlorn 
things,  of  feminine  sympathy  with  unful- 
filled hopes  and  baffled  longings,  of 
intimations  of  love  and  loss.  They  are 
songs  of  the  heart  and  of  the  fancy ; 
short,  unhackneyed  in  image  and  phrase, 
and  not  lacking  those  unexpected  asso- 
ciations, turns  of  thought,  variations  of 
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well-worn  phrase,  which  are  part  of  all 
true  poetry.  Miss  Daskam  has  written 
much  that  is  clever,  quaint,  original; 
she  has  shown  unusual  knowledge  of 
the  heart  and  mind  of  childhood,  and 
the  children  of  her  fancy  have  borne  the 
stamp  of  distinct  individuality.  Her 
work  has  been  varied  and  uneven  in 
quality  and  workmanship,  and  she  has 
sometimes  forced  the  note ;  but  she  has 
revealed  a  distinct  talent  both  in  prose 
and  verse ;  and  .in  this  book  of  verse 
she  is  at  her  best. 

In  the  rearrangement  of  Mr.  Carman's 
poetical  work  "  Songs  of  the  Sea  Chil- 
dren "  is  the  third  volume,  and  finds  its 
motives  and  themes  chiefly  in  pictures, 
hints,  and  glimpses  of  the  sea.  The 
lyric  note,  so  characteristic  of  Mr.  Car- 
man's verse,  is  struck  continually,  and 
often  with  a  strong,  sure  hand.  Of  his 
unusual  talent,  his  sensitive,  responsive 
imagination,  quick  to  feel  the  charm 
and  mystery  of  the  world,  and  to  give  it 
back  in  fresh  imagery  and  free,  uncon- 
ventional speech,  there  has  long  ceased 
to  be  any  doubt.  It  is  easy  to  question 
his  methods,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
question  his  poetic  insight  and  fire.  His 
verse  is  touched  again  and  again  with 
that  freshness  of  feeling  and  of  phrase 
which  only  the  elect  command,  and  he 
is  continually  coming  upon  those  great 
pieces  of  good  fortune  in  subject  and 
turn  of  speech  which  the  muses  put  in 
the  paths  of  their  children.  Not  all 
the  work  in  the  world  can  overtake 
these  happy  "  finds "  if  one  pursues 
them  of  set  purpose;  but  if  one  has 
the  talisman,  they  spring  up  in  the  high- 
way as  four-leaf  clovers  seem  to  lie 
always  under  the  hand  of  the  lucky. 
Mr.  Carman's  range  is  not  great,  if  his 
work  to  this  time  fully  reveals  it;  nor  is 
he  greatly  concerned  with  some  of  those 
problems  which  haunt  the  consciousness 
of  the  greater  poets,  though  he  has  more 
than  once  touched  them  ;  he  contents 
himself,  for  the  most  part,  with  lyric 
transcriptions  of  nature  seen  in  her  most 
intimate  and  elusive  moods,  by  a  poet 
who  has  been  called  pagan  because  he 
gives  himself  completely  to  the  free, 
wild,  joyous  movement  of  things.  Of 
this  free  movement,  this  vitality  which 
justifies  itself    by  its  overflowing  and 


streaming  power,  which  witnesses  to 
itself  in  the  vagrant  fragrance  of  the 
flower,  the  wandering  of  the  wind,  the 
shining  of  the  star  indifferently  splendid 
over  waste  plans  or  crowded  towns,  the 
surge  and  roll  of  the  sea  on  its  vast  and 
solitary  playgrounds,  Mr.  Carman  is 
pre-eminently  the  singer.  There  is  no 
hint  of  a  commercial  age,  of  tidal  move- 
ments of  population,  of  the  strife  and 
tumult  of  the  time,  in  his  verse ;  he  is  as 
much  and  as  far  outside  of  these  things 
as  if  he  lived  on  another  planet  In 
such  verse  as  his  one  gets  the  full  re- 
action from  some  contemporary  condi- 
tions against  which  the  imagination 
vehemently  protests.  Mr.  Carman  some- 
times touches  his  notes  with  a  careless 
hand  and  mars  the  rhythm  ;  he  is  some- 
times mystifying  without  the  excuse  of 
profundity ;  he  is  too  careless,  at  times, 
of  his  workmanship ;  but  he  has  nota- 
ble gifts,  and  this  volume  is  full  of 
insight  and  charm.  One  little  song  re- 
veals his  individuality  of  diction  : 

0  wind  and  stars,  I  am  with  you  now ; 
And  ports  of  day,  Good-by  I 

When  my  captain  Lx>ve  puts  out  to  sea, 
His  mariner  am  I. 

1  set  my  shoulder  to  the  prow, 

And  launch  upon  the  pebbly  shore. 
The  tide  pulls  out,  and  hints  of  time 
Blow  in  from  the  cool  sea  floor. 

My  sheering  sail  is  a  swift  white  wing 
Crowding  the  gloom  with  haste ; 

I  scud  through  the  large  and  solemn  world. 
And  skim  the  wan  grey  waste. 

O  stars  and  wind,  be  with  me  now ; 

And  ports  of  night  draw  near ! 
No  sooner  the  longed-for  sea  mark  shines, 

Than  the  very  dark  grows  dear. 

The  attempt  to  reproduce,  from  frag- 
ments and  unrelated  lines,  the  lost 
poems  of  Sappho  is  an  audacious  under- 
taking relieved  by  one  great  element  of 
safety :  there  is  no  possible  way  of  judg- 
ing of  its  success  or  failure.  In  the 
beautifully  made  small  quarto  which 
presents  the  one  hundred  lyrics  in  which 
Mr.  Carman  has  made  this  heroic  ven- 
ture he  gives  us  his  conception  of  tlie 
lost  work  of  a  poet  whose  greatness  is 
attested  chiefly  by  the  reflection  of  her 
radiance  upon  her  contemporaries  and 
the  poets  who  succeeded  her.  Since 
the  question  cannot  be  settled,  the  fidel- 
ity  of   these   imaginary    renderings    is 
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unimportant;  what  is  important  is  the 
quality  of  the  verse  in  which  they  are 
cast.  It  may  be  suspected  that  this 
verse  does  not  flame  with  Sappho's 
passion,  but  it  is  touched  throughout 
with  great  beauty  of  thought  and  phrase* 
A  single  example  will  convey  an  impres- 
sion of  the  quality  of  the  collection : 

When  in  the  spring  the  swallows  all  return, 
And  the  bleak,  bitter  sea  grows  mild  once 

more, 
With  all  its  thunders  softened  to  a  sigh ; 


When  to  the  meadows  the  young  green 

comes  back, 
And  swelling  buds  put  forth  on  every  bough. 
With  wild-wood  odors  on  the  delicate  air ; 

Ah,  then,  in  that  so  lovely  earth  wilt  thou 
With  all  thy  beauty  love  me  all  one  way, 
And  make  me  all  tny  lover  as  before  ? 

Lo,  where  the  white-maned  horses  of  the 

surge. 
Plunging  in  thunderous  onset  on  the  shore. 
Trample  and  break  and  charge  along  the 

sand! 
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After  Sunset.    By  Rosamund  Marriott  Wat- 
son.   John  Lane,  New  York.  4^x7  in.  110  pages. 

Apologetics,  or  the  Rational  Vindication  of 
Christianity.  By  Francis  A.  Beattie.  B.D.,  Ph.D^ 
D.D.,  LL.D.  In  3  vols.  Vol.  1.  Pundamental 
Apologetics.  The  Presbyterian  Committee  of 
*  PubUcation,  Richmond,  Va.  6x9%  in.  605  pages. 
>2,  net.  (Postage,  26c.) 
Under  this  tide  Dr.  Beattie  presents  the 
first  installment  of  a  work  designed  to  cover 
the  entire  field  of  his  subject  more  com- 
pletely than  any  of  the  now  existing  treatises 
m  our  language.  In  vindication  of  the  fun- 
damental grounds  of  Christian  belief  the 
present  volume  is  devoted  to  an  exposition 
of  theistic  philosophy,  or  theism,  as  the 
rational  basis  of  Christianity.  Theism  is 
well  defined  as  the  belief  in  infinite  personal 
Spirit  as  the  ground  of  the  universe  of 
being.  The  argument  for  this  is  presented, 
first,  in  the  "psychology  of  theism**— the 
nature  and  origin  of  religious  and  theistic 
belief ;  next  in  the  "  ontology  of  theism  '*— 
the  various  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God, 
not  as  demonstrations  of  the  fact,  but  as 
vindications  of  the  rationality  of  the  belief. 
The  substance  of  the  whole  argument  in- 
volves an  exhaustive  critique  of  the  posi- 
tions held  by  theistic  and  anti-theistic  writ- 
ers. Dr.  Beattie's  general  treatment  of  his 
subject  is  masterly.  It  reminds  one,  how- 
ever, of  Dr.  Flint's  remark  that  an  entirely 
satisfactory  statement  of  theism  must  absoro 
all  the  truth  there  is  in  pantheism.    It  is  a 

?uestion  whether  Dr.  Beattie  has  done  this, 
f  the  immanence  of  God,  which  in  terms  he 
fully  recognizes,  is  to  be  discerned  in  full 
effect,  the  evolution  of  divine  revelation 
from  within  would  seem  a  natural  conse- 
quence. This  Dr.  Beattie  does  not  admit, 
but  postulates  a  primitive  external  revela- 
tion of  God  to  men  "in  a  more  personal 
way**  than  now.  Another  principle  of  an 
adeq^uate  theism  inseparable  from  the  idea 
of  divine  immanence,  but  not  reckoned  in 
by  Dr.  Beattie,  is  the  idea  of  the  infinite  as 


the  self-limiting  as  well  as  the  limidess.  Dr. 
Beattie  thinks  that  the  existence  of  evil, 
especially  of  moral  evil,  "  presses  hard  on 
the  theistic  theory."  One  may  think  rather 
that  his  view  of  moral  evil  as  "  abnormal  ** 
in  the  universe  betrays  the  inadequacy  of  a 
theism  that  so  regards  it.  Original  chaos  as 
antecedent  to  ultimate  cosmos  is  not  abnor- 
mal in  the  physical  view  of  things.  Why, 
then,  abnormal  in  the  spiritual  view?  The 
making  of  man,  the  evolution  of  moral  na- 
ture now  in  progress,  involves  a  process  of 
reducing  chaotic  conditions  to  order  simi- 
lar to  that  involved  in  the  making  of  this 
once  uninhabitable  planet  the  abode  of  men. 
In  these  points  the  theistic  philosophy  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Beattie,  while  elsewhere  ad- 
mirable, seems  still  to  lack  completeness. 

Atonement  and  the  Modem  Mind  (The). 
By  James  Denney,  D.D.  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son, 
New  Vork.    5x8  in.    159  pages.    $1,  net. 

A  question  now  dividing  opinion  in  the 
Church  is.  What  is  the  central  truth  of 
Christianity  ?  The  Evangelicals  of  a  century 
ago  held  it  to  be  the  Atonement.  Many 
present-day  Christians  hold  it  to  be  the 
Incarnation,  some  limitine  the  word  to  the 
person  of  Christ,  others  taking  it  in  the  gen- 
eral meaning  that  man  is  the  child  of  God,  and 
with  the  consequent  thought  of  the  essen- 
tial oneness  of  the  divine  and  human.  Dr. 
Denney  in  this  thoughtful  monograph  pro- 
nounces for  the  Atonement.  It  is  "  the  focus 
of  reveladon  ...  it  is  Christianity  in  brief.'* 
He  docs  not  ground  its  truth  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, though  finding  it  there,  but  rather  on 
the  basis  of  **  incontrovertible  experience  *' 
attesting  itself  in  Christian  consciousness. 
The  Scripture  teaching,  thus  attested  within, 
is  that  tne  forgiveness  of  sins  has  been 
mediated  through  the  death  of  Christ.  Dr. 
Denney  reviews  the  tendencies  and  temper 
of  modem  thought  toward  this  statement 
with  the  purpose  of  enlisting  the  best 
thought  to  accept  his  proposition — mainly 
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the  two  characteristically  modern. demands 
for  an  experimental  basis  of  belief  and  an 
ethical  construction  of  religious  tenets.  His 
argument  is  persuasive.  To  many  it  will 
carry  the  conviction  which  it  breathes.  But 
analjrsis  finds  a  flaw  in  it.  It  is,  as  he  says, 
the  incontrovertible  experience  of  multi- 
tudes that  forgiveness  has  been  mediated 
to  tJufn  through  the  death  of  Christ.  Their 
consciousness  testifies  that,  but  for  this,  they 
vould  not  have  come  into  peace  with  Goa. 
The  Christian  consciousness  here  appealed 
to  is  so  far  conclusive.  But  beyond  this, 
into  the  why  and  the  how  of  the  fact  it  at- 
tests, consciousness  cannot  go.  It  is  quite 
inadmissible  to  cite  consciousness  as  a  wit- 
ness for  such  propositions  as  that  evangelic 
repentance  is  impossible  except  in  view  of 
the  dying  Christ— a  statement  which  Chris- 
tian biography  from  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr 
till  now  repeatedly  contradicts.  Inferential 
theology  must  t>e  discriminated  from  the 
simple  data  of  conscious  experience.  These 
raise  but  cannot  answer  the  question.  Was 
the  himirance  to  fomveness  which,  in  a  given 
case,  the  Cross  of  Chrbt  served  to  remove, 
in  Godj  or  was  it  in  one's  self  ?  Dr.  Denney 
holds  that  there  was  an  objective  hindrance 
in  God,  as  well  as  a  subjective  hindrance  in 
self,  and  that  the  death  of  Jesus  provided 
**  the  only  way  in  which  God  could  forgive." 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certainly 
true  that  no  such  proposition  can  be  logically 
based  on  **  incontrovertible  experience.** 

Bishop  Bntler :  An  Appreciation,  with  the 
Best  PMsages  of  his  Writing.    Selected  and 
Arratnged  by  Alexander  Whyte.  D.D.    The  Flem- 
ing H.   ReveU  Co.,  New   York.    5x7^  In.    223 
pages.    >150. 
Though  the  argument  of  the  "  Analogy  **  has 
been  antiquated  by  the  outgrowing  ofdeistic 
modes  of  thought  common  alike  to  skeptics 
and  Christian  apolc^getes  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  fame  of  its  great  author  is  secure 
in  the  history  of  philosophic  and  ethical 
thought.    In  his  "  Appreciation  **  Dr.  Whyte 
has  dealt  impartially  with  his  merits  and 
defects.     The   anthology  of  Butler's   best 
passages  here  collected  is  opportune  for 
those  lacking  leisure  or  inclination  for  the 
continuous  readine  of  his  ''Analogy  and 
Sermons  "  in  Bohns  Standard  Library. 

Brief  Histoiy  of  the  Indian  Peoples  (A).  By 
Sir  William-  Wilson  Hunter,  K.C.S.I.,  CLE. 
CTwenty^hird  Edition.)  The  Clarendon  Press, 
Oxford,  England.  5x7^  in.  260  pages. 
This  history  dates  from  the  time  when  **  an 
early  ^f  ted  race,  ethnically  akin  to  our  own, 
welded  the  primitive  forest  tribes  into  settled 
communities.**  It  concludes  with  the  coro- 
nation darbir  of  1903.  The  author*s  hope 
is  that  it  will  teach  **  young  Englishmen  and 
young  natives  of  India  to  think  more  kindly 
of  each  other."  It  embodies  in  small  com- 
pass the  latest  results  of  historical  research 
and  scmdny  of  official  records,  with  the  fig- 
ures of  the  census  of  1901.  That  it  has  been 
translated  into  five  languages,  and  been 
adopted  for  use  in  English  and  Indian 
schools  and  colleges,  is  its  sufficient  com- 
mendation to  American  readers. 


Builders  of  the  Beautiful.    By  H.  L.  Finer. 

Funk&  WagnallsCo.,  NewVork.    SxUViin.    30? 

pages.  $1.50,  net. 
Readers  of  this  book  will  see  that  some  con- 
ceptions of  what  it  is  to  be  "  spiritual "  are 
narrow.  It  does  not  mention  St.  Paul,  but 
applies  his  saying,  **  Ye  are  the  temple  of 
uod."  The  dfvinest  art  is  the  souPs  ouild- 
ing  of  the  bod  v.  **  We  grow  like  the  though  ts 
we  think."  Apish,  foxy,  swinbh  characters, 
and  the  characters  of  the  pure,  sincere,  ana 
kindly,  stamp  themselves  upon  face  and  form. 
Dr.  Anderson,  director  of  gymnastics  at 
Yale,  b  quoted  for  the  truth  that  degenerate 
mental  states  create  corresponding  degener- 
ation in  physical  fiber  ana  tissue.  All  real 
beaut^r  is  moral,  and  all  true  art  is  spiritual. 
Mr.  Finer  writes  in  a  graceful  style,  pointed, 
often  epigrammatic  and  quotable.  He  has 
thought  profoundly  on  his  subject,  and  read 
to  good  purpjose.  His  margins  are  enriched 
with  the  choice  sayings  of  many  writers  ap- 
posite to  the  thoughts  he  would  inculcate. 
However  high  the  ideal  he  presents,  it  does 
not  seem  beyond  realization :  time  is  an  im- 
portant element,  and  Dr.  Holmes's  saying 
comes  to  mind,  that  for  the  ripest  result  the 
beginningmust  be  made  with  one*s grand- 
father. The  master  force  of  religion  is  not 
left  out  of  account  in  Mr.  Finer's  estimate : 
"  You  cannot  leave  the  Christ  spirit  out  of 
your  life  if  you  would  be  truly  beautiful. 
Hold  fast  the  idea  of  your  oneness  with 
God." 

Caesar's  Gallic  War.  Edited  by  Harry  F. 
Towle  and  Paul  R.  Jenks.  (Gildersleeve-Lodge 
Latin  Series.)  Illustrated.  The  University  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  New  York.    5x7Hin.    556  pages. 

Christus  Victor:  A  Student's  Reverie.  By 
Henry  Nehemlah  Dodge.  (Fourth  Edition,  Re- 
vised and  Enlarged.)  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.   4x6  in.  TOO  pages. 

Connoisseur's  Library  (The).  In  20  vols. 
Vol.  XV.  MeuoHnts.  By  Cyril  Davenport  Il- 
lustrated. G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  7x  10^ 
in.  20S  pages.  Per  vol,  |6.75,  net 
The  new  Connoisseur's  Library  appears  in 
sumptuous  paper,  print,  illustration,  and 
binding.  The  volumes  are  to  comprise  his- 
tories and  descriptions  of  bookbindings, 
books,  bronzes,  coins  and  medals,  enamels, 
engraved  gems,  etchings,  glass,  goldsmith's 
and  silversmith's  work,  illuminated  manu- 
scripts, ivories,  jewelry,  mosaics  and  stained 
^lass,  furniture,  seals,  miniatures,  and  mezzo- 
tints. The  volume  comprising  the  history 
and  description  of  mezzotints  is  now  before 
us,  and  is  a  well-nigh  ideal  specimen  of  the 
boNokbinder's  art.  Though  the  fifteenth  in 
the  series,  it  is  the  first  to  be  published. 
It  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Cyril  Davenport,  of  the 
British  Museum,  who  is  acting  as  the  gen- 
eral editor  of  the  series.  Mr.  Daveni>ort  is 
an  acknowledged  author itv  in  his  particular 
subject,  and  is  connected  with  a  museum 
which  has  the  finest  collection  of  mezzotint 
engravings  in  the  world.  The  present  vol- 
ume has  a  double  value:  first,  because  it 
comprises  a  detailed  catalogue  of  mezzotints, 
and,,  secondly,  because  it  should  be  an  in- 
centive to  the  taste  for  them.    Its  first  value 
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will  appeal  to  collectors,  its  second  to  the 
general  reader.  The  latter  may  remember 
mat  of  all  styles  of  engraving,  in  Sir  Toshua 
Reynolds*s  opinion,  mezzotinting  is  the  one 
best  calculated  to  express  a  painter-like 
feeling. 

Donatello.    By  Lord  Balcarres.    Illustrated. 

Charles   ScHbner's   Sons,  New  York.    5»ix8  in. 

21  pages.    $2,  net. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Essays  and  Criticisms.  By  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  Herbert  B.  Turner  &  Co.,  Boston. 
414x614  in.    267  pages.    $1.25. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Essays  of  Leigh  Hunt  (The).  Edited  by 
Arthur  Symons.  Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  New  York.    4Hx7»4in.    368  pages.    $1.25. 

Everyday  English :  Book  IL  Language  Les-  . 
SODS  for  Orammar  Grades.    By  Jean  Sherwood 
Kankin.    5%x7%  in.    342  pages.    60c. 

Fanny  Buraey  (Madame  d'Arblay).  By 
Austin  Dobson.  (EngMsh  Men  of  Letters.)  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x7^  in.  216  pages. 
75c,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Force  of  Mind  (The) ;  or,  The  Mental  Fa:- 
tot  in  Medicine.  By  Alfred  T.  Schofield,  M.i)., 
M.R.C.S.  The  Funk  &  WagnallsCo.,  New  Yor:<. 
5x8  in.    309  pages.    $2.. 

Fruit   of   the  Spirit    Poetically   Interprets! 

(The) .    Selected  by  Alice  Jennings.    The  Fleming 

H.  RevellCo.,  NewYorlc    5x8  in.  235 pages.   $1, 

net. 

Selections  full  of  freshne&s  and  vigor,  and 

centering  about  the  qualities  which  St  Paul 

tell.s  us  are  the  fruits  of  the  spirit,  comprise 

this  volume,  which  is  well  adapted  for  tue 

use  of  those  who  like  to  take  some  thouglit 

or  verse  with  which  to  begin  the  day. 

Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies  (The).  By 
Tames  McNeill  Whistler.  (Third  Edition.)  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  Yoric  bV^xS^in.  340 pages. 
$3J5. 
The  discussions  following  Mr.  Whistler's 
death  have  made  it  appropriate  and  inter- 
esting to  publish  this  new  edition  of  his 
whimsical  and  satirical  attack  on  all  who 
differed  with  him  in  the  canons  of  art,  and 
more  particularly  upon  Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mr. 
Hamerton.  The  special  matters  in  dispute 
have  long  passed  into  the  realm  of  the  for- 
gotten and  futile,  but  Whistler  was  **  a  bonny 
fighter,"  as  Alan  Breck  says,  and  his  joy  ii 
the  combat  still  entertains,  while  his  title 
has  become  a  **  familiar  quotation." 

Great  Optimist  and  Other  Essajrs  (The).  Bv 
Leigh  Mitchell  Hodges  ("  Mitchell ").  The  Dodge 
Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  6x9  in.  35  pages. 
Mr.  Hodges  ha3  effectually  disposed  of  "  The 
Cynic  "  in  a  Philadelphia  paper  by  his  rival 
column  entitled  "The  Optimist."  In  the 
present  volume  his  particular  type  of  op- 
timism shines  forth  with  double  impressive- 
ness  to  those  who  at  this  holiday  time  like 
to  have  books  served  up  to  them  in  very 
remarkable  style  as  to  paper,  print,  and 
binding.  They  can  find  no  fault  with  this 
volume  in  these  respects.  It  is  sufficiendy 
striking  to  be  differentiated  from  any  other 
publication,  and  immediately  to  attract  at- 
tention, while  the  text  is  worthy  of  such 


treatment.  For  the  soberer  reader,  we  hope 
that  another  edition  may  one  day  appear  in 
somewhat  more  compact  size  and  in  a  plain 
cloth  binding.  For  Mr.  Hodges's  little 
essays  deserve  widest  circulation.  They 
are  good  to  read,  and  they  will  be  of  benefit 
wherever  they  are  read.  Not  only  are  they 
good  in  themselves,  but  each  has  that  high- 
est merit  of  all  art-r-suggestiveness. 

Hannah  and  Her  Seven  Sons :  An  Incident 
of  the  Persecution  of  the  lews  by  the  Syrian 
Monarch  Antiochus  Epipnanea,  167  B.C.  By 
Minnie  Dessau  Louis.  ITustrated.  Published  by 
the  Author,  1U2  W.  7Sth  St.,  New  Yoric  5x7Va  in. 
31  pages. 

History  of  Painting  in  Italy,  Umbria,  Flor- 
ence, and  Siena :  From  the  Second  to  the  Six- 
teenth  Century.  By  J.  A.Crowe  and  G.  B.  Caval- 
caselle.  Edited  by  Langton  Douglas,  Assisted  by 
S.  Arthur  Strong.  Illustrated.  In  6  vols.  VoL  I., 
Early  Christian  Art.  Vol.  II.,  Qlotto  and  the 
Giottesques.  Charles  Scnbner's  Sons,  New  York. 
6x9  in.  Sold  only  in  sets.  ^36,  net. 
Both  Sir  Joseph  Crowe  and  the  Cavaliere 
Giovanni  Battista  Cavalcaselle  passed  from 
the  scene  of  their  earthly  labors  some  years 
ago.  Before  these  events  took  place,  how- 
ever, there  had  been  rumors  that  a  new  edi- 
tion would  shortly  appear  of  their  great 
work,  **  The  History  of  Painting  in  Italy," 
a  work  lor^  and  justly  recognized  as  a 
standard.  Two  volumes  of  the  second  edi- 
tion have  now  appeared.  We  do  not  find  in 
it  a  mere  revision  ;  in  a  large  degree  it  is  a 
new  work.  It  is  true  that  at  the  time  of  their 
deaths  the  distinguished  Englishman  and 
Italian  had  rewritten  much  01  the  text  and 
had  colleced  great  store  of  materials  relat- 
ing to  later  periods.  This  revised  text  and 
these  notes  are  republished,  Messrs.  Douglas 
and  Strong,  the  present  editors,  merely  mak- 
ing ordinary  proof-reader's  corrections.  The 
new  edition,  however,  is  not  so  remarkable 
because  of  Crowe  and  CavaJcaselle*s  revision 
as  because  of  the  addition  by  the  present 
editors,  in  specially  marked  notes,  of  the 
results  of  their  own  researches,  together  with 
some  genuine  discoverfes  recent^  made  by 
other  students  in  Italian  art.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  former  and  the  present 
writers  are  especially  observable  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Cimabue,  but  many  a  note  and  com- 
ment serves  to  show  how  much  archivists 
and  connoisseurs  have  done  to  elucidate  the 
history  of  art  during  the  forty  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  3ie  work  first  appeared. 

How  to  Make  a  Flower  Garden.    Illustrated. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.    7%xlO»^  in. 

370  pages.  $  I  .u),  net. 
A  welcome  addition  to  the  list  of  excellent 
nature  books  published  by  this  firm.  Its 
several  chapters  have  been  prepared  by 
specialists,  its  pictures  are  fine  and  true  to 
nature,  and  the  practical  help  afforded  to 
the  would-be  home-gardener  is  valuable. 

Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  (The).     By 
Janwis    BoswelL    In  2  vols.    (The  Caxton  Thin- 
Paper  Edition )    Charles   Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.    4x6»^in.    Per  vol.,  $1.50,  net 
The  latest  addition  to  the  Caxton  Edition  is 
printed,  like  its   predece.ssors,  from  large 
type  on  very  thin  but  opaque  paper  and 
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bound  in  red  leather,  with  effective  gilt 
stamping. 

Ifechanical  Engineer's  Reference  Book 
(The).  By  Henry  Harriaon  Suplee,  B.Sc,  M.E. 
lUustrated.  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadel- 
phu.    4x7  in.    834  pages,    f 5.50,  net. 

Ifemorial  of  Horace  Tracy  Pitkin.  Bv  Rob- 
ert E.  Speer.  The  Fleming  H.  Revell  do.,  New 
York.    5x«in.    310  pages.    |l,  net. 

The  subject  of  thfs  memoir,  a  member  of  the 
Yale  class  of  1892,  entered  into  missionary 
work  in  China  in  1897,  and  perished  with 
his  associates  at  Paotingfu,  July  1,  1900,  in 
the  Boxer  fury.  No  nobler  type  of  manhood 
has  sprung  from  our  soil.  "  God  buries  his 
workmen,  but  carries  on  his  work."  The 
newly  instituted  Yale  mission  in  China 
draws  inspiration  from  Pitkin's  short  but 
noble  life,  whose  rare  influence  will  exhale 
from  the  pages  of  this  memorial  wherever 
read. 

Metre   of  Macbeth  (The):  Its   Relation  to 
Sbakespeare's   Earlier  i     *   ~ 
David  Laurance  Chambei 


Sbakespeare's  Earlier  and  Later  Work.  By 
David  Laurance  Chambers,  A.M.  Published  by 
the   Graduate   School  of   Princeton    University. 


The  Princeton  University  Press,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
5*»x9y4in.    70  pages. 

Natural  Number  Primer  (The).  By  David 
Gibfas,  S.B.  Illustrated.  The  American  Book 
CoVNewYork.    5%x7%in.    107  pages. 

Optimism :  An  Essay.  By  Helen  Keller. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7^  in. 
76  pages.    75c.     (Postage,  «c.) 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Our  Own  and  Other  Worlds.  By  Joseph 
Hamilton.  Illustrated.  William  Briggs,  Toronto, 
Canada.    5x8  m.    ^03  pages. 

Pica  for  the  Children  (A).  By  Mina  Price. 
Frank  Vierth,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  3Vix5  in.  16 
pagei.    5c 

Primer  of  English  Literature  (A).  By  Abby 
Willis  Howes.  D.  C.  Heath*  &  Co.,  Boston. 
4*^x7  in.    190  pages. 

Ps:ch">logy  of  Child  Development  (The). 
By  Irvinjg  King.  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago.  5x7*4  in.  265  pages.  $1,  net. 
(Postage,  lOc) 

In  our  opinion,  the  real  interest  in  child-study 
lies  in  the  light  to  be  gained  concerning  the 
functions  of  growth  and,  by  contrast,  con- 
cerning the  arrest  of  ^owth  and  how  that  is 
effected.  The  functional  is  necessary  to 
complete  the  genetic.  The  reading  of  such 
a  book  as  this,  therefore,  should  greatly 
help  us  to  answer  the  daily  arising  ques- 
tions: How  doe.s  the  growth  of  a  human 
being  proceed?  What  helps  it?  What 
hinders  it  ?  How  are  these  results  brought 
about?  Mr.  Kingfs  volume  is  valuable  to 
parents,  teachers,  and  psychologists  alike, 
making  them  not  only  more  sympathetic 
with  cnildren  but  more  artistic  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children. 

Russian  Advance  (The).  Bv  Albert  J.  Bev- 
eridge.  With  Maps.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York. 
3%x8^in.     86  pages.    12.50,  net. 

Senator  Beveridge's  book  well  deserves  a 
place  alongside  the  interesting  and  worth- 
while late  publications  on  Ru.ssia  and  Si- 
beria by  Mr.  Gerrare  and  Mr.  Shoemaker. 
Mr,  Beveridge  may  pot  b^  as  pictqr^ue  a 


writer  as  the  last  named,  nor  as  authorita- 
tive as  is  Mr.  Gerrare,  but  his  book  seems 
to  us  one  of  the  most  notable  contributions 
yet  made  to  the  better  understanding  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Slav  races.  We  have 
been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of 
this  race  as  only  one  of  many,  but  after 
reading  these  pages  we  can  put  ourselves 
in  the  position  of  the  manv  Kussans  who 
regard  their  country  as  the  world,  or  at 
least  so  much  of  the  world  that  the  rest 
may  be  neglected.  The  faith  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  their  country  as  "Holy  Russia" 
is  little  less  than  sublime.  It  explains  to  a 
certain  extent  the  indomitable  way  in  which 
they  have  moved  with  resistless  it  slow  ad- 
vance. Senator  Beveridge  tells  us  a  p-eat 
deal  about  this  advance.  He  has  studied  it 
from  many  points  of  view.  He  has  talked 
with  many  emment  Russians  who  are  mak- 
ing history.  He  has  dipped  beneath  the 
surface  with  infinitely  more  acumen  than 
does  the  ordinary  traveler.  His  book  would 
have  value  in  any  event  as  the  report  of  a 
remarkably  interesting  journey,  but  it  has  a 
far  hi|;her  value :  it  is  a  book  of  reference. 
Especially  in  the  present  crisis  will  his  chap- 
ters on  Korea  and  Manchuria  be  read  and 
re-read,  and,  at  any  time,  those  chapters 
which  deal  with  the  author^s  inve.stigation 
of  Russian  conditions  as  compared  with 
those  in  the  United  States  will  be  of  perma- 
nent merit. 

Samuel  Pep3rs :  Lover  of  Musique.  By  Sir 
Frederick  Bridge,  M.V  O.,  Mus.Doc.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  5x7V4in.  126  pages. 
^1.50,  net. 

Music  looms  large  in  the  pages  of  Pepys's 
immortal  Diary,  but  in  Ihe  thirty-three  years 
which  elapsed  between  the  close  of  the  Diary 
and  the  death  of  the  diarist,  music  became 
a  still  more  important  subject  Pepys  was 
a  many-sided  man,  as  we  all  know  from  the 
one  work  inseparably  associated  with  his 
name.  If  the  pre.sent  volume  treats  of  but 
one  side  of  his  character  and  inclinations,  it 
treats  of  a  particularly  valuable  side  when 
we  remember  that  its  viewpoint  is  a  correct- 
ive to  the  ordinary  estimate  of  him.  At  this 
bicentenary  of  Pepys's  death.  Sir  Frederick 
Bridge's  volume  makes  a  peculiar  appeal. 

Sketch  of  Chinese  History  (A).  By  Rev. 
F.  L.  Hawks  Pott,  D.D.  Kelly  &  Walsh,  Limited, 
Shanghai,  China.  5^x8^  in.  219  pages.  $1J0, 
net. 

Some  Famous  American  Schools.  By  Oscar 
Fay  Adams.  Illustrated.  Dana  Estes  &  Co., 
Boston.    5x7^iin.    341  pages.    $1  JO,  net. 

Studies  in  English  Religion  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century :  St.  llargar«t*8  Lectures,  190^. 
By  H.  Hensley  Henson,  B.D.    E.  P.  Button  & 
Co.,  New  York.    5V4X8  in.    265  pages.    $2,  net. 
Canon    Henson    holds  a  prominent  place 
among    the   Anjjlican  divines    who    would 
restore  to  England   the  national  religious 
unity    that  was  destroyed  by  Archbishop 
Laud.     He    takes  English  religion  in  the 
seventeenth   century  for  the  field  of  these 
lectures,  because  that  paradoxical  and  irra- 
tional   age    determined    the    now    existing 
"religfiqqs  gonstitutioa"  pf  the  wtioat  While 
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the  Act  of  Uniformity  passed  at  the  Restora- 
tion remains  binding,  **  the  National  Church 
is  in  some  important  directions  unable  to 
advance  or  develop."  Canon  Henson*s  exhi- 
bition of  the  religious  facts  and  forces  of  that 


fateful  period,  and  hb  sketches  of  the  men 
who  bore  an  influential  part  therein,  constitute 
a  volume  of  religious  history  of  many-sided 
interest  to  men  of  other  churches  as  well  as 
of  his  own. 


Religion  and  the  Public  Schools' 

The  Public  Schools  and  the  Colleges 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Montague  Geer 


"There  are  coming  out  of  the  public 
schools  to-day  a  great  mass  of  Anarchists." 
(Principal  Campbell,  of  the  Wentworth 
School,  Chicago,  New  York  "Sun,"  De- 
cember 7.)  Here  on  the  firing  line  in 
Chicago  we  have  practice  in  support  of 
theory ;  for  after  this  my  fateful  words,  as 
sent  to  the  college  presidents,  are  almost  an 
anticlimax :  "  We  are  bringing  up  all  over 
this  broad  land  a  lusty  set  of  young  pagans, 
who,  sooner  or  later,  they  or  their  children, 
will  make  havoc  of  our  institutions." 

Of  all  the  presidents,  Dr.  Snyder  alone 
sinks  bis  shaft  down  to  fundamental  educa- 
tional principles.  He  speaks  in  highest 
terms  of  the  abiding  moral  influence  exerted 
by  **  private  "  and  "  denominational "  schools 
(greater  even  than  that  of  country  public 
schoob)  as  compared  with  city  public 
schools ;  and  he  concludes :  "  I  despair  of 
the  public-school  system  attaining  to  any- 
thing like  this  under  present  methods." 
(This  letter  has  received  disingenuous  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  some  editors  ef  daily 
and  religious  papers,  who  have  found  the 
path  of  least  resistance  too  tempting.)  The 
wimess  of  the  presidents,  therefore,  does 
not  agree  tog:ether.  Let  us  now  listen 
to  other  presidential  testimony.  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  in  the  November  "Atlantic 
Monthly^"  reveals  serious  misgivings :  **  It 
is  high  time  that  a  direct  and  vigorous  incul- 
cation of  the  fundamental  and  indispensable 
social  sentiments  should  be  deliberately 
made  a  part  of  the  discipline  of  every  school 
and  college  in  the  country."  Ex-President 
Woolsey  (Yale)  says : "  If  this  [non-reli|^ous 
education]  should  be  the  course  of  opinion 
CTOwing  out  of  the  doctrine  of  personal  and 
family  rights,  will  not  one  of  two  things 
happen — that  all  the  churches  will  become 
disaffected  toward  the  common  schools,  as 
the  Catholics  now  are,  and  provide  teaching 
for  themselves,  while  the  schools  will  be  left 
to  the  f(Bx  infima  pofuii;  or  that  some 
kind  of  compromise  will  be  made  between 

I  In  The  Outlook  for  November  14  we  published 
letters  from  fourteen  college  presidents  in  answer  to 
our  question  whether  their  experience  justified  the 
published  declaration  of  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Geer,  of  New 
York  City,  that  under  our  system  of  public-school  edu- 
cation '*  we  are  bringing  up  a  lusty  set  of  j-oun^^  pagans, 
who,  sooner  or  later,  they  or  their  children,  will  make 
havoc  of  our  institutions.^'  The  following  letters  have 
been  received  in  reply  to  these  letters  of  the  college 
presidents.  The  suDject  is  treated  editorially  on  an- 
other page.— Thb  Editors. 


the  sects  and  the  State,  such  as*  all  of  them 
with  one  exception  would  now  disapprove?" 

President  Tucker  (Dartmouth),  in  the  New 
York  **  Evening  Post"  of  November  28, 
writes  of  the  necessity  of  taking  action  "  to 
prevent  the  people  [of  New  England]  frooi 
^>ecoming  actual  heathen.  Really  many  of 
them  are  very  near  the  level  of  heathenism 
already.  Religiously,  the  decline  extends 
into  the  larger  cities  as  well  as  to  the  small 
towns."  The  article  is  headed  :  "  New  Eng- 
land's Degeneration.  Marked  Evidence  of 
Decay  in  the  Rural  Sections.  Yankee  Stock 
Losing  Ground.  Reinvigoration  due  to  New 
Foreign  Element.  That  is  Honest,  Indus- 
trious, and  Moral."  What  does  this  mean, 
coming  from  the  birthplace,  the  cradle,  and 
the  crib  of  the  common-school  system? 
And  the  only  hope  of  reinvigoration  is  from 
the  **  effete  civilizations  "  of  Europe,  where 
the  pernicious  system  of  Christian  educa- 
tion still  holds  sway !  (It  is  shown  in  the 
November  "American  Journal  of  Sociol- 
ogy," from  the  census  returns,  that  "the 
foreign-born  population  furnishes  only  two- 
thirds  as  many  criminals  as  the  native  bom.**) 

President  Buder  (Columbia)  shows  scant 
respect  for  tlie  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion given  in  Sunday-school,  Church,  and 
Home.  "  One  of  the  most  pitiful  sights  is 
our  Protestant  Sunday-schools,  disorganized 
and  taught  by  teachers  not  themselves 
capable  of  thorough  teaching."  "So  little 
is  the  Bible  read  in  these  days  that  the 
present  generation  doesn't  even  understand 
the  Biblical  references  of  secular  text-boolo.** 
And  what  could  be  neater  or  completer  than 
this :  "  The  family  has  abdicated  "  ? 

President  Hadley  (Yale)  writes  in  the  New 
York  "  Independent,"  December  31 :  "  Few 
of  us  who  have  looked  into  the  statistics  of 
education  and  crime  are  optimistic  enough 
to  deny  that  thev  are  quite  disappointing.  . . . 
I  confess  that  I  share  some  of  the  apprehen- 
sions of  these  advocates  of  Church  schools  ; 
but  I  am  far  from  agreeing  with  them  as  to 
the  proper  remedy." 

President  James  (Northwestern  Univer- 
sity) says  in  the  New  York  "  Churchman," 
January  2 :  ^  These  higher  institutions  mi^ht 
reasonably  be  left  by  the  State  to  the  initi- 
ative of  individual  beneficence  and  of  the 
Church."  This  seems  to  betray  the  cause 
of  the  children  of  the  poor,  who  know  no 
higher  education. 
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These  opinions  hopelessly  complicate  the 
situation  from  the  presidential  point  of  view, 
especiall3r  when  we  consider  the  real  value 
of  the  opinions  of  the  presidents  whose  wit- 
ness does  agree  tc^etner,  and  when  we  re- 
member diat  nearly  all  colleges  are  far  from 
the  centers  of  population,  where  these  evils 
are  greatest 

Of  the  16,000,000  children  in  our  public 
schools,  very  few  seek  admission  to  our  col- 
leg[es,  and  these*  presumably,  are  the  best,  and 
quite  as  apt  to  be  the  expression  of  the  high- 
est order  of  home  and  cnurch  life  as  are  Uie 
graduates  of  private  and  church  schools. 
"  Confession  and  Avoidance"  is  the  proper 
plea  in  answer  to  the  presidents.  The  facts 
are  admitted,  and  many  of  the  conclusions 
drawn  therefrom ;  but  their  value,  and  their 
applicability  to  the  present  discussion,  are 
respectfully  denied. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  presented 
by  this  perplexing  question,  which  has  es- 
caped the  attention  of  editors  and  presidents. 
is  that  the  man,  not  the  boy,  is  at  the  focal 
point.  The  man  is  the  storm-center.  That 
truth  is  guarded  by  the  words,  "Who, 
sooner  or  later,  they  or  their  children." 
Hence  the  clear  hopelessness  of  looking  for 
statistics.  The  probe  must  be  put  in  far 
deeper,  after  the  manner  of  President  Sny- 
der. Many  immoral  boys  come  out  of  church 
schools.  Many  of  the  best  boys  make  the 
best  uise  of  State  schools.  But  this  is  the 
vital  question :  After  the  sloughing-o£E  proc- 
ess has  been  gone  through  with  (for  boys 
outgrow  boyish  vices),  what  remains  to  the 
erown  man?  What  has  he  taken  a  firm 
hold  of^  and  who  and  what  have  taken  a  firm 
hold  of  him?  What  are  his  moral  and  spir- 
itual possessions  as  a  father  and  a  citizen  ? 
If  he  was  educated  by  the  State,  his  love  for 
the  Church  has  been  diluted  to  that  extent ; 
and  that  is  bad  for  both  Church  and  State. 
Here  we  have  serious  waste  on  the  highest 
Icels.  When  the  time  of  trouble  comes, 
and  the  strongest  passions  are  aroused  on 
industrisd  questions  of  hi^h  importance  in 
governmental  and  family  life,  will  the  State 
most  need  to  draw  upon  men's  limited  stock 
of  non-theistic  science  and  history,  or  upon 
those  rich  spiritual  possessions  which  are 
the  resultant  of  men's  loyalty  to  their  Church 
and  its  ministry,  and  of  the  Church's  strong 
hold  upon  their  imagination,  their  con- 
science, and  their  heart?  In  the  evil  days 
to  come,  who  will  **  make  the  men  sit  down  "  ? 
No,  it  b  not  the  policy,  much  less  is  it  the 
ri^t  or  the  duty,  of  the  State  to  force  itself 
any  farther  than  absolutely  necessary  be- 
tween the  Church  and  her  children.  Agnos- 
ticism, thus  established  and  endowed,  cannot 
do  good  work  for  the  State.  Nor  can  any 
branch  of  the  Christian  Church,  worthy  of  so 
calling  itself,  amiably  acauiesce  in  such  ir* 
retrievable  injury  to  the  cnildren  of  the  poor, 
leading  on  to  National  suicide. 

"  Ltuty  young  pagans ;"  a  fair  description 
of  the  pore  product  of  the  public  schools. 
What  a  Christian  or  Jewish  Home  or  Church 
does  for  the  child  cannot  be  credited  to  our 


welVnigh  Godless  schools.  (The  Supreme 
Court  of  Nebraska  has  just  decided  that 
reading  the  Bible  in  public  schools  *'  as  a 
portion  of  religious  exercise,  or  of  itself 
a  reliff ious  exercise,**  is  unconstitutional.) 
Moral  monstrosities!  What  else  can  the 
pure  product  be  ?  But  this  characterizadon 
reflects  upon  the  system,  not  upon  the  con- 
crete boy,  nor  upon  the  home,  nor  upon  the 
teachers — men  and  women  of  whom  the 
country  may  well  be  proud. 

"  Will  make  havoc  of  our  institutions." 
Sermons,  editorials,  political  speeches,  mag- 
azine articles,  abound  in  such  dismal  fore- 
bodings. "  Under  theseproblems  [**  Religion 
in  the  Public  Schools  "J  there  lurks  the  most 
tremendous  and  imminent  danger  to  which 
the  interests  of  our  people  wiU  ever  be  ex- 
posed, in  coniparison  with  which  the  issues 
of  slavery  and  of  intemperance  shrink  into 
insignificance."  "  Every  intelligent  Protest- 
ant ought  to  know  by  this  time,  in  the  li^ht 
of  the  terrible  Socialistic  revolutions  which 
are  threatened,  that  the  danger  to  our  coun- 
try in  this  a^e  is  infinitely  more  from  skepti- 
cism than  from  superstition."  "  In  view  of 
the  entire  situation,  shall  we  not  all  of  us 
who  reaUy  believe  in  God  give  thanks  to 
him  that  be  has  preserved  the  Roman.Cath- 
olic  Church  in  America  to<lay  true  to  that 
theory  of  education  upon  which  our  fathers 
founded  the  public  schools,  and  from  which 
they  have  been  so  madly  perverted  ?"  "  The 
system  of  public  schools  must  be  held,  in 
their  sphere,  true  to  the  claims  of  Christian- 
ity, or  they  must  go,  with  all  other  enemies 
ot  Christ,  to  the  wall."  (Rev.  Dr.  A.  A. 
Hodge,  Princeton  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary.) 

"An  education  without  religion  will  be 
the  ruin  of  all  we  hold  most  dear"  (Rev. 
Thomas  S.  Preston). 

Bishop  Johnston  (Protestant  Episcopal),  of 
Texas,  writes  of  "  the  trying  days  to  come, 
when  we  are  threatened  with  the  overthrow 
of  all  we  hold  dearest,  because  of  the  influ- 
ence of  a  godless  education  upon  the  rising 
generation." 

If  the  Church  and  the  home  are  sound  at 
heart,  and  doing  their  work  without  need  of 
assistance  from  the  schools,  then  where  do 
all  our  alarming  problems  come  from ;  and 
why.  in  this  year  of  grace,  **  An  Appalling 
Epidemic  of  Crime  in  the  United  States," 
coterminous  with  our  common-school  sys- 
tem (see  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buckley's  article  in 
November ** Century "  "The  Present  Epi- 
demic of  Crime."  Also  **  Increase  of  Crime 
in  Chicago,"  "  Literary  Digest,"  December 
19)  ?  Can  all  this  be  charged  to  the  Zeit- 
geist and  forp:otten? 

In  1870  Birmingham  (England)  shut  out 
religious  instruction  from  the  Board  Schoob. 
Crime  increased  so  alarmingly  that  it  was 
reinstated  with  good  results.  Later  on  the 
Australian  commonwealth  had  the  same  ex- 
perience. 

There  is  a  striking  parallel  between  our 
times  and  the  heroic  age.  "  Civilization, 
divorced  gradually  from  religion  and  relig- 
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ious  morality,  for  a  time  upheld  society,  but 
lay  at  last  a  hopeless  wreck,  until  it  was 
rebuilt  upon  the  enduring  basis  of  Christian* 
ity;  because  it  could  derive  no  life  from 
an  atmosphere  which  had  become  hopelessly 
impure  and  corrupt." 

Does  State  education,  becoming  vearly 
more  and  more  seculari2ed,  help  or  ninder 
us  in  the  safe  solution  of  our  disturbing 
National  problems:  (1)  the  necessity  of 
humanizing  and  Christianizing  the  ne^o ; 
(2)  of  savmg  our  homes  from  the  rapidly 
darkening  blight  of  divorce ;  (3)  of  har- 
monizing the  interests  of  capital  and  labor ; 
(4)  of  turning  men's  minds  from  the  per- 
nicious heresy  of  Socialism  ;  (5)  of  stopping 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who 
sell  their  votes;  (6)  of  keeping  down  the 
number  of  those  who  are  discouraged  or 
made  desperate  by  over-education;  (7)  of 
keeping  up  the  number  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry  and  of  attendants  upon  religious 
services  by  compelling  the  churches  to  place 
their  children  under  conscious  obligations 
to  them  for  their  education.  The  writer  has 
charc^ed  that  State  education  touches  all  these 
problems  for  harm  (see  letters  in  the  **  Sun," 
October  I  and  25).  Bishop  Randolph,  of 
Virginia,  said  recendy  :  **  He  [the  nejjjo]  is 
dependent  upon  parish  schools.  What  a 
pity  to  suffer  little  pa^ns  to  pass  all  the 
educational  opportunities  of  childhood  witli- 
out  the  Bible,  the  hymns,  the  blessed  old 
creeds  !*'  Where,  then,  in  all  Church  history 
do  we  find  such  highly  organized  self-sacrifice 
among  poor  people  as  is  being  shown  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  for  the  highest  spir- 
itual welfare  of  her  children  and  for  the  good 
of  the  country  ?  We  cannot  learn  wisdom  in 
these  high  relations  until  we  have  the  clear- 
sighted manhood  to  look  facts  in  the  face, 
troublesome  and  perplexing  though  they  be, 
giving  credit  where  credit  is  due.  Here  we 
nave  questions  full  worthy  of  treatment  by 
college  presidents  and  by  our  best  educa- 
tional exp)erts ;  because  our  system  cf  public 
schools  is  a  new  things  "  absolutely  without 
precedent  in  the  history  of  the  human  rqce^ 
**  All  nations  of  all  past  ages  have  confessedly 
founded  their  States  upon  their  religion. 
This  is  true  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome ; 
of  China,  Japan,  and  all  else  within  the 
purview  of  history.  The  precedents  of  the 
few  short-lived  atheistic  States  of  history 
arealike  exceptional  and  appalling"  (Dr. 
Hodge). 

No!  Christians  cannot  compromise  Christ 
and  his  Church  and  the  Bible  out  of  the 
daily  school  life  of  Christian  children ;  and 
Jews  compromise  the  one  true  God  and  the 
Old  Testament  out  of  the  daily  school  life 
of  Jewish  children;  and  pagans  compromise 
pagan  ethics  out  of  the  daily  school  life  of 
pagan  children,  without  imperiling  our  in- 
stitutions and  the  very  fabric  of  society.  Nor 
in  this  year  of  grace  should  it  be  necessary 
for  a  Christian  minister  to  emerge  from  ol> 
scurity  to  give  solemn  utterance  to  such 
ethical  as  well  as  Christian  commonplace. 

Js  it  not  remarkable  that  parochial  #9hpol§ 


do  such  good  work  in  spite  of  being  under- 
sold ?  What  would  be  the  success  of  private 
enterprise  in  groceries  to-day,  if  the  State 
during  the  last  fifty  years  had  placed  on  every 
block  splendid  stores  in  competition  ? 

If  State  education  is  so  essential,  how  does 
it  happen  that  Herbert  Sj)encer,  **  the  fore- 
most intellectual  observer  and  sociologic 
authority  of  modem  times,"  was  earnestly 
opposed  to  both  compulsory  education  and 
public  schools  ? 

If  it  be  the  function  of  the  State  to  edu- 
cate, she  neglects  an  obviously  imperative 
duty.  No  systematic  effort  is  made  to 
acquaint  the  children  with  the  criminal  law 
of  the  land.  The  State  punishes  for  all 
kinds  of  crime,  perjury,  theft,  murder,  big- 
amy, and  adultery ;  but  she  does  not  ade- 
quately teach  the  importance  of  truth-telling, 
t.ie  sacredness  of  life  and  property,  the  ne- 
cessity of  personal  parity,  and  the  holiness 
of  the  marriage  tie.  In  short,  she  ignores 
tlie  last  six  of  the  Commandments,  as  well 
as  the  first  four. 

There  is  a  certain  somewhat  called  "  the 
Blessing  of  God,'*  a  stranger  to  the  crucible, 
and  not  yet  a  negligible  quantity  even  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  without  which 
governments  have  not  been  able  to  sustain 
themselves.  Do  Protestant  Christians  think 
that  much-needed  Llessing  will  continue  to 
descend  upon  our  countr>',  if  we  persist  in 
striking  hands  with  Jews  and  infidels  to  com- 
promise all  that  the  religion  of  Christ  stands 
for  out  of  the  daily  nurture  of  the  children 
of  our  poor  ? 

Rome  allowed  each  conquered  nation  to 
retain  its  own  religion,  and  placed  its  gods 
in  her  Pantheon  ;  and  all  were  contented,  or 
at  least  gratefully  accepted  the  wisely  offered 
consolation.  But  we  are  dishonorfng  every 
form  of  religion  known  to  our  people  by  our 
colossal  and  well-meant,  but,  in  great  measure, 
mistaken,  meddling  with  the  nursery  of  the 
Nation.  To  the  minds  of  some  of  us,  it  may 
be  said  of  the  Ship  of  State  that 

•*  Alone,  in  desperate  liberty, 
She  foi^pes  on.  .  .  . 
Her  helm  obeys  no  firm  control ; 
She  drifts— a  prey  for  storms  to  take." 

Teach  the  Ten  Commandments 

Your  mode  of  estimating  the  effect  of  pro- 
fessedly non-religious  education  in  compari- 
son to  that  containing  a  modicum  of  relig- 
ious instruction  by  appealing  to  the  experi- 
ence of  heads  of  colleges  is  obviously  ful- 
some. One  would  think  that  the  result  of 
declining  to  give  to  the  children  of  the  Na- 
tion any  definite  moral  training  would  natu- 
rallv  and  indisputably  increase  their  chances 
of  becoming  immoral.  If  any  one  is  so 
prejudiced  and  purblind  as  to  doubt  that  this 
natural  result  of  a  system  of  public  educa- 
tion which  ignores  any  definite  moral  instruc- 
tion has  not  come  to  pass,  let  him  consider 
these  facts : 

Mr.  McDonald,  the  specialist  in  the 
United  State?  bureau  of  jgducation,  in  his 
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statistics  of  crime  for  1902,  savs:  "In  the  restraint   and    personal    responsibility,  the 

last  thirty  or  forty  years  there  nas  been  an  suicides  of  women  and  children  are  rapidly 

jocrease   (relative    to    the    population)    in  increasing. 

crime,"  .  .  .  **  the  proportion  ol  crime  com-  Sir,  why  not  teach  the  Ten  Commandments 

mitted  by  children  is  very  great,"  ..."  forty-  in   the  public  schools  ?     They  contain  no 

five  per  cent  of  those  convicted  of  larceny  ecclesiasticism  ;  they  are  the  only  invariable 

were  under    twenty-one,"    .    .    .    ^suicide  standard  of  righteousness  mankind  has  ever 

among  children  has  greatly  increased,"  .  .  .  possessed ;    and  they  carry    with    them   a 

"the  proportion  of  crime  from  sixteen  to  mighty  incentive  to  keep  them.     If  the  child 

twenty-one  is  much  higher  than  at  any  age."  of  an  infidel  should  sav,  "  My  father  donH 

That  is  just  after  they  leave  school.    The  believe  God  ever  said   em,"  let  the  master 

judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  in  Denver  avers  reply  to  him,  with  a  cane  in  his  hand,  **  Well, 

that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  boys  of  this  com-  I  say  them,  and  if  you  break  any  of  them  I 

munity  are  dishonest;  that  out  of  a  genera-  will  mark  the  number  of  it  on  your  bare 

tion  of  ten  thousand  boys  two  thousand  have  back  with  this  cane,  and  multiply  the  strokes 

been  in  jail.     In  1899,  before  boys    were  by  the  times  you  repeat  the  oflFense,"  and 

drafted  to  reformatories,  in  Chicago  there  juvenile  crime  would  stop  increasing  and  so 

were  17,300  prisoners  under  sixteen.    Some  would  all  crime. 

twenty-five  years  ago  the  French  secularized  Decrer,  Colorado.         H.  Martyn  Hart. 
their  public-school  education;  at  once  juve- 

^*n.rp',,^s^f.rS^Aun'd\r«^^^^^^^^  Throws    thc    College    Presidents 

in  1888  they  had  increased  to  7,651.    The  Out   of  Court 

following  year  M  GuiUot  one  of  the  b^st-  ghould  not  the  "testimony"  given  by  the 

ri^T  l^'"''^^  J?K ^f^K-'^-'''^  P"*"^'^  ^"''°'  nineteen  college  presidents  Jn  tSe  last  Issue 

tV''J^'^.u^^^^  ^^""^  /^ -^  'r^'^'^'^lu'^'^^^.  of  vourmagazfne,  which  states  that  ourpublic 

mcident  with  the  secularization  of  the  public  ,^^^,5  ^^^  ^^^  irreligious  and  do  not  tend 

n^iruction.    One  would  think  tha      a  way-  ^^  irreligion  and  immorality,  be  thrown  out 

f^ing  man,  though  he  be  a  fool,"  would  ^^  ^^^^^^    ^,,3^  ^^1^^    i>»          testimony 

have  been  assured: of  this ;  and  vet  this  Na-  ^ased  upon  an  extremely  smalf  minority  of 

?'M^%  *'"^'^*  """  ?T^'  .u   ^^'""^i  ?  ^^?  the  products  of  our  public  schools,  especfally 

act  that  if  you  do  not  train  the  moral  f acul-  ^j,^^  ^^at  minority  Is  selected  and  tlie  best> 

"^/u*^  education  by  which  you  seek  to  j^  -^  ^^,1  ^^^^  /^  ^j       3^^^,  imiiested  in 

mold  the  plastic  character  of  a  child  does  ^^^      ^lic  schools  that  a  large  majority  do 

DM  (jrcate  a  principle  of  energy  which  shall  ^^^  ^^^^h  our  high  schools,  not  to  mention 

enable  him  to  resist  his  pa.ssions  and  unlaw-  ^y^^  colleges,  and  so  go  out  into  the  life  of 

i^  desires,  then  of  a  surety  that  child  will  ^^^  world  strangers  to  our  college  presidents. 

be  immoral;  unless  his  environment  hap-  ,   ^^           ^^§            readers  to  compare 

ps  to  be  such  as  supplies  this  glarmg  de-  President  Eliot^s -testimony"  with  an  adcfress 

ert,  he  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a  menace  ^^  delivered  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  on 

10  hiniself  a^d  society.  October  17,  1902,  and  then  each  to  decide 

One  would  think  a  c^ual  glance  at  this  f^^  himself  how  much  such  "  testimony  "  is 

table  would  starUe  our  educators :  ^^rth.                       Edward  H.  Keens. 

In  1850  there  was  one  criminal  to  every  3,442  of  thc  Norwell.  Massachusetts, 
population. 

1!  1^         '.'.;:;;     {;o2i  Eulogizes  Denominational  Schools 

In  UN) 837  .....           ,  ,    .              r  1-1      /-^    .1      1 

In  W90 715  I  notice  m  this  week's  issue  of  The  OuUook 

,       r  ,     ,                  .the  statements  of  nineteen  college  presidents 
(The  census  tables  of  the  last  census  have  to  the  effect  that  public-school  pupils  are  the 
not,  as  far  as  I  know,  yet  appeared.)  equals  if  not  the  superiors  of  those  educated 
Or  take  this  table  of  murders,  which  was  |n  private  schools.    I  fail  to  see  how  these 
given  in  a  charge  of  Judge  Colver  to  the  answers  can  have  any  weight  upon  the  sub- 
Grand  Jury  at  St.  Joseph  two  or  three  years  ject,  since  the  presidents  might  jeopardize 
^0*  their  future  enrollment  by  condemning  so 
In  the  United  States  in  1886  there  were  1,146  murders,  many  future  applicants  to  their  colleges  as 
7                 2J35  irreligious  and  lawless.    Then,  again,  irre- 
§                 2,^  ligion  or  lawlessness  does  not  show  itself  in 
1890                 4*390  the  tender  years  of  young  manhood  on  a  col- 
1                 5,906  lege  campus,  where  certain  rules  are  laid 
?                 ^fi?li  down,  and  all  matters  systematized  so  that 

4  91800  no  one  man  can  show  nis  individuality  to 

5  10a2l  any  extent. 

6  14,000  nearJy.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  irreligion  and 
Suicides  have  increased  in  the  same  way ;  know-nothingism  is  the  bane  of  these  davsj 

'  iiie  year  of  the  panic  Roman  Catholic,  tne  Roman  Catholic  by  the 
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Protestant,  etc^  which  is  of  course  a  good 
method  to  inculcate  religious  toleration  in 
our  young,  but  again  they  cannot  avoid  the 
quibbing  or  coarse  jesting  of  each  other  on 
Uieir  different  beliefs,  and  this  |estine  finally 
breeds  a  contempt  for  all  relipous  forms  in 
the  minds  of  the  jester  and  his  victim,  with 
the  result  that  he  grows  up  indifferent  to 
God  and  a  scoffer  of  all  things  supernatural ; 
tfien  there  is  no  teaching  to  offset  this  unfor- 
tunate state  of  affairs.  Now,  how  different 
Jn  the  denominational  school.  The  pupil 
knows  that  all  in  the  room  are  endeavoring 
to  secure  divine  favor  by  a  certain  sectional 
teaching ;  they  admire,  love,  and  respect  that 
teaching^ ;  they  stand  by  one  another,  for  they 
are  taught  that  there  is  but  one  aim  in  life — 
that  is  God;  that  to  secure  that  end  thev 
must  be  honest,  truthful,  iust,  and  respectful. 
Every  day  they  receive  little  religious  exer- 
cise, which  teaches  them  to  know  God  and 
respect  him ;  their  whole  atmosphere  is  good- 
ness and  moralit^i  with  the  result  that  they 
grow  up  God-fearing  men  and  good  citizens. 

I  do  not  denounce  the  public  schools,  but 
simpl)r  the  methods  of  conducting  them.  In 
my  mind  a  certain  time  should  be  set  aside 
for  religious  training,  different  denomina- 
tions should  be  given  certain  parts  of  the 
school-house  at  a  certain  time  each  day  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  that  instruction  neces- 
sary to  gain  eternal  life  and  honorable  cit- 
izenship to  our  children,  for  nothing  can  be 
better  for  the  preservation  of  our  Union 
than  to  teach  men  to  love  and  fear  their  God. 

New  York  City.  W.  J.  OSGOOD. 

Value  of  Denominational  Schools 

Questioned 

Are  not  quite  a  little  money  and  a  great 
deal  of  effort  foolishly  expended  by  the 
Congregational  people  on  their  denomina- 
tionaU  academies?  Whv  should  Christians 
be  exhorted  and  coaxea  to  give,  and  even 
threatened  with  ecclesiastical  censure  if  they 
do  not  give  time  and  thought  and  money  to 
support  an  academy  situated  under  the 
shadow  of  high  schools  ?  By  looking  at  the 
last  report  of  the  Congregational  Education 
Society  I  find  that  the  expense  of  running 
two  academies  in  Wisconsin  last  year  was 
$6f7SS ;  one  in  Illinois,  |12,655 ;  one  in  Min- 
nesota, ^,021 ;  two  in  Iowa,  ^11,031 ;  two  in 
Missouri,  |6,415 ;  making  a  total  of  145,910. 
Is  it  possible  that  there  are  no  first- 
class  public  schools  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri — possibly 
not  within  walking  distance  in  every  case^. 
but  within  a  reasonable  traveling  distance  r 
Why  not  spend  our  time  in  trying  to  induce 
the  boys  and  girls  in  the  isolated  districts  to 


leave  home  to  attend  the  public  schools 
instead  of  leaving  home  to  attend  the  denom- 
inational schools  which  we  maintain  with 
such  heroic  effort  and  great  expense?  I 
also  find  that  the  Education  Society  last 
year  gave  part  of  the  nearly  ^,600  expended 
on  the  denominational  academies  referred 
to.  How  can  the  National  Society  justify 
any  such  expenditure  of  ^,500  if  the  public 
schools  produce  as  high  or  even  a  higher 
grade  of  pupils  morally  and  religiously  as 
the  denominational  schools?  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  ought  to  do  one  of  two  things : 
either  decide  that  the  public  schools  have 
as  good  an  effect  upon  character  as  the 
denominational  schools,  and  close  up  some 
of  our  academies,  or  that  the  public  schools 
are  not  doing  the  work  we  desire  and  do 
more  for  the  academies  in  the  way  of  students* 
eauipment  and  endowment.  For.  as  President 
Thwing  has  said,  "  It  Fthe  academy]  should 
have  an  equipment  and  force  of  instructors 
equal  to  that  possessed  by  the  best  high 
scnools  in  the  large  cities."  We  ought  to 
do  either  less  or  more  for  our  academies. 
In  order  that  we  may  act  wisely,  will  the 
Education  Society  tdl  us  whicn  to  do? 
Possibly  The  Outlook  has  an  answer. 
B.  H.  Burt, 
Pastor  First  Congr^ational  Church. 
Lodington,  Michigan. 

A  Course  in  Morals 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  article 
in  The  Outlook  of  November  14, "  Our  Pub- 
lic Schools,"  by  nineteen  college  presidents. 
I  am  glad  to  note  that  you  are  interested  in 
moral  training  in  the  schools.  Under  sep- 
arate wrapper  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of 
the  Illinois  State  Course  of  Study,  and  wish 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  work  m  '*  Morals 
and  Nianners"  beginning  on  page  161  of 
the  State  Course.  This  edition  of  the  State 
Course  came  from  the  press  the  first  of  July, 
and  to  date  more  than  thirty-eight  thousana 
copies  have  been  sold.  It  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  country  school  teachers  of  Illi- 
nois, and  with  some  slight  changes  has  been 
adopted  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Kansas,  and  by  individual  county  superin- 
tendents in  a  number  of  other  States. 

C.  M.  Parker. 

Taylorville,  Illinois. 

[This  course  includes  instruction  in  such 
themes  as  Geanliness  and  Neatness,  Gentle- 
ness, Kindness,  Truthfulness,  Obedience, 
Respect  and  Reverence,  Forgiveness,  Con- 
fession, Honesty,  Courage,  Humility,  Tem- 
perance, Industry,  Patriotism.  No  text-book 
IS  prescribed ;  but  under  each  general  theme 
subdivisions  are  suggested. — The  Editors.] 
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CongreM:  The  Panamm 
Debate 


The  event  of  last 
week  in  Congress 
was  the  thing  that 
did  not  happen.  No  further  step  was 
taken  to  secure  a  caucus  agreement 
among  Democratic  Senators  binding 
them  to  oppose  the  pending  Panama 
treaty  unless  instructed  by  their  State 
Legislatures  to  support  it  Indeed,  the 
action  of  the  Mississippi  Legislature 
last  week,  instructing  Mississippi  Sena- 
tors to  support  the  treaty,  made  it  still 
clearer  than  before  that  most  of  the 
Gulf  State  Democratic  Senators  will 
support  the  Administration's  policy  of 
hurrying  forward  the  canal  at  Panama, 
no  matter  how  sharply  they  may  attack 
some  of  the  steps  already  taken.-  The 
idea  that  a  Democratic  party  caucus 
will  defeat  the  treaty  l^ts  been  practi- 
cally abandoned.  In  the  Senate  debate 
last  week  public  interest  centered  in 
Senator  Lodge's  defense  of  the  Admin- 
istration's Panama  policy,  and  Senator 
Morgan's  reply.  Senator  Lodge's  address 
was  in  the  main  a  review  of  the  princi- 
ples of  international  law  and  the  prece- 
dents of  American  diplomacy  touching 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
other  countries.  Senator  Lodge  main- 
tained that  such  recognition  was  an 
executive  function,  and  when  Senator 
Bacon  interposed  the  statement  that 
Senator  Lodge  had  supported  the  Con- 
gressional resolution  declaring  the  inde- 
pendence of  Cuba,  Senator  Lodge  re- 
plied that  this  Congressional  resolution 
had  not  carried  with  it  any  recognition 
of  the  Government  of  Cuba.  The  rec- 
ognition of  new  Governments,  he  main- 
tained, had  always  been  left  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive. In  some  instances,  as  when 
France  in  1870  and  Brazil  in  1889 
changed  their  forms  of  government  from 
empires  to  republics,  the  new  Govern^ 


ments  were  recognized  within  two  days 
of  their  establishment  Of  Senator 
Lodge's  citations  from  legal  authorities 
regarding  the  extent  of  the  President's 
power  in  all  international  negotiations 
the  most  striking  was  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Pomeroy's  "  Constitutional 
Law:" 

All  foreign  relations  are  thus  confided  ex- 
clusively to  the  President  or  to  him  in  con- 
nection with  the  Senate.  .  .  .  The  President 
cannot  declare  war:  Congress  alone  pos- 
sesses this  attribute.  But  the  President 
may.  without  possibility  of  hindrance  from 
the  leg^ature,  so  conduct  the  foreign  in- 
tercourse, the  diplomatic  negotiations  with 
other  Governments,  as  to'  force  a  war,  as  to 
compel  another  nation  to  take  the  initiative ; 
and  this  step  once  taken,  the  challenge  can- 
not be  refused. 

Senator  Morgan,  in  his  reply  to  Senator 
Lodge,  took  the  ground  that  while  the 
President  may  recognize  a  de  facto  gov- 
ernnjent,  he  has  no  right  to  make 
facts  to  give  him  the  right  to  recognize 
such  a  government  Colombia,  he  said, 
had  a  right  to  consider  the  recognition 
of  such  a  de  facto  government  before 
she  had  relinquished  her  sovereignty  an 
act  of  war. 


As    the    Presidential 

Democratic  PoliclM     ^^ ««-..«:,«»  ^.^...^  .^a.^.. 

end  candidatee  Campaign  drawS  near- 
er, Democratic  voters 
naturally  look  to  the  past  leaders  of  the 
party  to  define  the  issues  or  to  reaffirm 
old  platform  principles.  The  dinner 
last  week  in  honor  of  Mayor  McClellan 
of  New  York  City,  and  the  utterances 
of  Mr.  Bryan  upon  his  return  from  his 
trip  abroad,  were  expected  to  throw  light 
on  these  points,  but  although  some  inter- 
esting expressions  of  opinion  were  made, 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  as 
yet  presented  a  basis  for  united  action. 
,Mr.  Brjran,  at  the  reception  tendered 
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him,  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the 
courtesy  shown  him  abroad  by  Republi- 
can officials,  forcibly  declared  that  his 
belief  in  American  ideals  and  aspirations 
had  been  increased  by  what  he  saw 
there,  and  in  general  terms  asserted 
that  a  party  has  no  claim  to  public 
respect  if  it  works  for  a  sectional  cause 
or  regulates  its  doctrines  by  the  effect 
on  the  pocketbook  rather  than  the 
growth  of  the  Nation.  He  disagreed 
with  those  who,  he  said,  thought  we 
should  have  a  navy  so  great  as  to  terrify 
other  nations,  and  he  wished  our  flag 
to  typify  **  the  biggest  and  bravest  and 
most  enlightened  Nation,  with  the  high- 
est type  of  civilization,  until  the  people 
of  any  land  would  say  to  their  monarch, 
*  Don't  touch  that  flag,  it  stands  for  our 
rights  and  your  rights.' "  Of  specific 
issues  he  did  not  speak,  but  it  is  possi- 
ble he  may  do  so  in  a  public  address  to 
be  made  this  week.  At  the  McClellan 
dinner,  ex- Secretary  of  State  Olney,  Mr. 
Hill,  Mr.  Cockran,  and  Governor  Monta- 
gue were  among  the  speakers.  The  first 
caused  some  sensation  by  his  warm  eulogy 
of  Mr.  Cleveland  as  "  the  man  of  all  men 
most  thoroughly  representative  of  the 
National  policies  "  which  Mr.  Olney  re- 
garded as  essential  to  Democratic  suc- 
cess ;  and  this,  despite  Mr.  Cleveland's 
recent  clear-cut  and  positive  refusal  to 
be  regarded  as  a  possible  candidate,  has 
been  by  many  regarded  as  an  indication 
that  Mr.  Cleveland's  admirers  still  hope 
that  he  will  change  his  mind  under  press- 
ure. Mr.  Olney  argued  that  ours  is  a 
government  by  party,  that  a  strong  op- 
position, founded  on  principle,  is  essen- 
tial to  prevent  corruption,  and  that  the 
Republican  party  would  have  beeo  spared 
many  follies  and  the  country  many 
calamities  if  there  had  been  recently  such 
a  united  and  patriotic  opposition  as 
he  believed  there  would  be  in  the  future. 
The  Democratic  party,  he  affirmied, 
would  stand  in  foreign  policy  for  **  inter- 
national morality,  ...  for  observance 
of  treaties,  ...  for  refusal  to  take  by 
stealth  or  robbery  what  we  have  no  right 
to  get  except  by  the  consent  of  the 
owner,  for  continuing  our  traditional 
role  as  defender  of  the  weaker  States  of 
this  hemisphere  instead  of  becoming 
their  spoliator,  for  minding  our  own  busi- 


ness generally."  In  matters  domestic, 
he  said,  it  would  stand  for  economy 
in  expenditure,  tariff  revision  in  the 
interest  of  the  country  at  large,  the 
removal  from  trusts  of  a  protection  that 
enables  them  to  sell  cheaper  abroad 
than  at  home,  for  the  supremacy  of  lav , 
and  an  administration  free  from  **  graft." 
Mr.  Olney  came  nearer  than  any  other 
speaker  to  a  definite  enunciation  of 
political  principle.  Mr.  Hill,  it  is  true, 
touched  many  apparently  specific  points, 
but  his  recommendations  were  vague  and 
general,  and  he  took  refuge  more  than 
once  in  the  broadly  evasive  statement 
that  every  one  knew  where  the  party 
stood  on  this  and  that  question — which 
is  exactly  what  remains  to  be  known. 
Mr.  Cockran  and  Mr.  McClellan  both 
spoke  eloquently,  and  vigorously  asserted 
that  the  party  hs^d  stood  and  would  stand 
for  the  public  good,  but  neither  entered 
into  the  questions  upon  which  Demo- 
crats are  supposed  to  differ,  except  that 
both  censured  the  Administration  on 
the  Panama  question.  The  fact  that  all 
four  of  the  Northern  speakers  put  the 
Panama  question  to  the  front,  while 
Governor  Montague,  of  Virginia,  the 
only  Southern  speaker,  ignored  it,  seems 
significant  of  a  sectional  division  in  the 
party  on  this  point 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
^Not^iuJSr    ^^nited  States  has  decided 

that  citizens  of  Porto  Rico 
are  not  aliens  of  the  United  States,  and 
are  therefore  entitled  to  enter  this  coun- 
try without  obstruction.  It  seems  that  a 
Porto  Rican  woman  was  refused  admis- 
sion to  the  port  of  New  York,  on  the 
ground  that  she  was  likely  to  become  a 
public  charge.  The  Supreme  Court 
holds  that  she  is  not  an  alien,  and  there- 
fore not  subject  to  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  Act  of  1891.  Apparently, 
the  decision  would  be  equally  applicable 
to  native  Filipinos  and  Hawaiians.  We 
do  not  see  how,  justly,  any  other  decis- 
ion could  have  been  rendered.  The 
Porto  Rican  is  not  a  citizen  of  any  other 
nation.  If  he  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  he  has  no  citizenship  any- 
where. He  is  a  waif  and  an  estray, 
holding   allegiance   to   no  government, 
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and  having  a  right  to  call  on  none  for 
protection.  This  decision  does  not 
affect,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
qiiestion  of  the  Porto  Rican's  right  to 
suffrage,  nor  the  relation  of  Porto  Rico 
itself  as  a  commuuity  to  the  United 
States,  to  which  it  is  subject,  but  of 
which  previous  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  held  that  it  is  not  a  part  It 
simply  goes  to  show  that  a  subject  of 
the  United  States,  who  is  not  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  in  the  sense  in 
which  citizens  of  States  and  organized 
Territories  are  under  tlie  Constitution, 
is  nevertheless  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  in  the  sense  that  he  is  amenable 
to  its  laws  and  entitled  to  its  protection. 


The  Postal  Fraud,  ^wo  oiscs  were  passed 
upon  by  the  courts  last 
week  of  men  accused  of  participation  in 
the  postal  frauds  outlined  in  the  report 
of  Assistant  Postmaster-General  Bristow. 
In  one  case  a  conviction  was  obtained. 
In  the  other  the  accused  went  free;  and, 
singularly  enough,  the  point  on  which 
the  two  cases  appear  to  have  turned 
was  precisely  the  same.  As,  therefore, 
the  United  States  Courts  in  New  York 
and  Nebraska  have  rendered  diametri- 
cally opposed  judgments  on  the  same 
point,  it  seems  evident  that  a  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
must  be  awaited  for  its  final  settlement 
In  Brooklyn  the  conviction  of  ex-Con- 
gressman Edmund  H.  Driggs  on  the 
charge  of  accepting  compensation  or 
commissions  for  effecting  contracts  be- 
tween the  Post-Office  Department  and  a 
business  concern  was  accompanied  by 
a  recommendation  to  mercy,  the  judge 
declaring  that  Mr.  Driggs  violated  the 
statute  unwittingly,  as  he  did  not  know 
of  its  existence.  The  jury  found  that 
the  facts  were  as  alleged,  and  the  court 
refused  to  admit  as  a  valid  technical 
defense  the  allegation  that  at  the  time 
when  these  transactions  took  place  Con- 
gressman Driggs  was  not  a  member  of 
Congress  but  only  a  member  elect,  as 
he  had  not  taken  the  oath  of  office.  In 
the  Nebraska  case,  on  the  other  hand, 
Judge  Van  Devanter,  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  held  that  Senator  Dietrich 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Senate  at  the 


time  the  alleged  cases  occurred,  because 
he  had  not  at  that  time  taken  the  oath 
of  office,  and  the  charges  against  him 
were  dismissed  without  any  examination 
into  their  truth.  The  District  Attorney 
naturally  pointed  out  the  fact  that  by 
raising  this  technical  point  Senator 
Dietrich  deprived  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  a  vindication,  if  he 
were  confident  of  his  innocence,  through 
a  trial  of  the  case  on  its  merits. 


The  attitude  of  Gov- 

by  Colorado'.  Oovernor    ^^^^^    Peabody,    of 

Colorado,  toward 
the  strikers  in  the  labor  struggles  which 
have  been  going  on  in  that  State  during 
the  past  few  months  has  attracted  un- 
usual attentioT)  and  a  good  deal  of 
criticism,  some  favorable,  some  adverse. 
The  principle  underlying  his  action  has 
been  so  to  protect  business  interests 
that  work  can  go  on  in  spite  of  strikes. 
Adherence  to  this  principle  led  him  to 
send  troops  to  the  Cripple  Creek  district 
without  the  request  of  the  county  author- 
ities, and  in  the  face  of  their  statement 
that  such  assistance  was  not  needed. 
He  believed  that  an  outbreak  was  immi- 
nent, and  the  mine-owners  assured  him 
that  if  protection  were  afforded  the  mines 
could  resume  operations,  as  many  work- 
men were  anxious  to  be  at  work.  The 
troops  were  sent,  and  the  mines  were  at 
once  reopened  and  are  running  to-day 
at  their  full  capacity.  Other  acts  of  the 
Governor  have  been  severely  criticised. 
On  one  occasion,  at  Cripple  Creek,  the 
commanding  officer  refused  to  recognize 
a  writ  of  habtas  a  rpus.  The  Governor 
sustained  this  position  for  a  few  hours, 
but  finally  ordered  the  officer  to  turn  his 
prisoner  over  to  the  court.  The  "  Victor 
Record,"  a  newspaper  which  devoted 
two  or  three  columns  of  each  issue  to 
criticism  of  the  militia  and  other  attacks 
upon  the  authorities,  was  suppressed  for 
a  time,  and  finally  was  allowed  to  go  on 
only  under  military  censorship.  Then 
the  Governor  declared  that  Cripple  Creek 
was  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  put 
into  effect  a  modified  form  of  martial 
law.  The  principal  object  of  this 
action  was  to  hold  in  jail,  until  the 
excitement  was  over,  a  number  of  char- 
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acters  who  could  not,  in  his  opinion, 
be  safely  trusted  to  the  sherifiE  and  his 
deputies.  Cripple  Creek  was  policed 
by  soldiers,  but  otherwise  there  was  no 
interference  with  the  civil  administration. 
At  Telluride  there  had  been  no  violence 
perpetrated,  but  the  mines  had  to  shut 
down  because  the  workmen  were  intimi- 
dated by  the  strikers  who  picketed  the 
hills.  The  mine-owners  wanted  to  re- 
open the  mines,  and  troops  were  sent  to 
protect  them.  The  crisis  was  quickly 
passed,  conditions  are  rapidly  improving, 
and  the  troops  are  being  steadily  with- 
drawn. Legal  criticism  of  the  Governor's 
course  has  been  indecisive ;  able  lawyers 
are  ranged  on  both  sides  of  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  he  has  exceeded  his 
constitutional  powers.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  has  now  under  advise- 
ment whether  the  Governor  or  the  Legis- 
lature has  the  right  to  declare  a  com- 
munity in  a  state  of  insurrection.  The 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  and  its 
sympathizers,  among  whom  are  the  sheriff 
and  others  of  the  Cripple  Creek  officials, 
are,  of  course,  a  unit  in  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Governor.  But  the  business 
men,  owners  of  property,  taxpayers,  and 
many  of  the  laboring  men,  judge  of  the 
Governor's  acts  by  their  results.  They 
want  the  opportunity  to  carry  on  their 
business,  and  they  heartily  support  the 
Governor  who  has  secured  for  them 
the  conditions  in  which  they  can  work. 
Whether  he  has  stretched  the  law  or  not, 
the  Governor  accomplished  his  purpose, 
and  the  labor  situation  has  wonderfully 
brightened  under  the  influence  of  his 
firm  attitude.  Whether  his  drastic  course 
has  more  deeply  embittered  the  deplor- 
able class  feud  which  prompted  it  can- 
not yet  be  determined. 


The  most  important  and 
'^''''^n^iPiif"  »«ost    widely    discussed 

portion  of  Governor 
Odell's  message  to  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature concerns  the  financing  of  the  canal 
improvement  authorized  by  the  popular 
referendum  last  fall.  He  proposes  that 
the  State,  instead  of  issuing  long-time 
bonds,  should  have  recourse  to  what  are 
practically  assessments  on  the  coun- 
ties.    By  assuming  that  if  the  citizens 


use  their  own  capital  instead  of  bor- 
rowing money  they  save  the  whole 
amount  of  interest  they  otherwise  would 
pay,  he  figures  out  a  great  gain.  By 
the  issuing  of  certain  bonds,  which  he 
confesses  "  might  not  prove  attractive 
to  investors  "  and  therefore  would  have 
to  be  issued  to  the  counties  in  return  for 
levies,  he  suggests  that  money  for  the 
improvement  could  be  borrowed,  com- 
paratively little  interest  paid,  and  yet  the 
payment  of  the  indebtedness  deferred  for 
many  years.  To  describe  the  plan  in 
detail  is  hardly  necessary,  for  whatever 
possible  value  it  might  have  as  an  in- 
genious financial  scheme  is  vitiated  by 
the  fact  that,  according  to  Governor 
Odell's  own  admission,  one  constitutional 
amendment  would  be  required  for  its 
consummation,  that  probably  two  other 
amendments  would  be  necessary,  and 
that,  in  the  Governor's  own  words, 
."  still  other  constitutional  objectbns 
might  be  raised."  Like  his  proposal 
regarding  educational  matters,  of  which 
we  speak  in  another  column,  this  plan, 
if  it  is  seriously  considered  by  the  Leg^ 
islature,  can  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  prolong  discussion  when  action  is 
necessary  and  to  defer  perhaps  indefi- 
nitely an  undertaking  that  the  State  has 
set  its  mind  on. 


8.n  Domingo  The  troubled  condition  of 
affairs  m  San  Domingo 
does  not  decrease  in  seriousness,  and 
there  is  grave  reason  to  fear  that.it  may 
be  necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
take  stringent  measures  to  protect  Amer- 
ican life  and  property.  It  is  quite  prob- 
able that  such  action  might  be  taken 
jointly  with  the  representatives  of  Great 
Britain  and  possibly  of  Germany.  A 
despatch  received  at  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment in  Washington  last  week  declared 
that  anarchy  was  prevailing  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Porto  Plata,  and  that  business  is 
practically  at  a  standstill.  Commander 
Dillingham,  of  our  cruiser  the  Detroit, 
succinctly  characterizes  the  revolution 
as  one,  not  of  principle,  but  between 
factions.  At  present  the  Jimenez  fac- 
tion is  so  far  in  power  that  it  is  collect- 
ing duties  and  dues ;  Jimenez  himself 
is  at  Santiago.     Commander  DilUngham 
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reports  that  he  has  forbidden  fighting 
or  the  presence  of  an  armed  force  of 
any  party  within  certain  limits  necessary 
to  protect  the  lives  of  United  States  citi- 
zens at  Sousa.  A  British  naval  captain 
has  joined  Captain  DiHingham  in  a  note 
to  the  Governor  of  Porto  Plata,  holding 
him  resx>onsible  for  any  disaster,  and  de- 
claring that  prompt  action  will  be  taken 
by  the  American  and  British  command- 
ers in  case  of  disorder.  The  Navy  De- 
partment fully  indorses  Commander  Dil- 
lingham's action  and  attitude,  but  hopes 
that  out  of  the  present  chaos  in  the 
island  (at  one  time,  if  not  now,  four  sepa- 
rate movements,  which  might  perhaps 
by  courtesy  be  called  revolutions,  were 
going  on  independently  of  one  another 
in  the  island)  a  form  of  self-government 
will  be  estabUshed.  Fighting  before  the 
capital — San  Domingo — took  place  as 
lately  as  January  9,  and  feeble  and 
spasmodic  attempts  have  been  made  by 
President  Morales  to  bombard  Porto 
Plata  and  to  blockade  the  port  of  San 
Donaingo. 


Rossia  and  Japan 


Last  week  both  Russia 


and  Japan  made  note- 
worthy preparations  for  war,  but  these 
preparations  were  probably  to  some 
extent  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
two  countries  to  frighten  the  other  by 
showing  an  entire  readiness  to  back 
up  diplomatic  arguments  by  force  of 
anns.  Perhaps  the  most  picturesque 
event  of  the  week  was  the  departure 
from  Genoa  of  the  two  new  Japanese 
cruisers,  the  Niasin  and  Kasaga,  espe- 
cially after  it  became  known,  first,  that 
some  persons  had  attempted  to  set  the 
Niasin  on  fire  by  tampering  with  the 
electrical  appliances,  and,  secondly,  that 
two  Russian  battle-ships  and  seven  tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers  from  the  Baltic 
were  lying  in  wait  in  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  presumable  line  of  a  voyage  from 
Italy  to  Japan.  The  Russian  army 
preparation^  last  week  include  the  des- 
patch of  more  troops  into  Manchuria, 
the  strengthening  of  the  fortifications  at 
Port  Arthur,  and  the  ordering  of  addi- 
tional contracts  for  army  supplies.  To 
counterbalance  this  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment has  allowed  it  to  become  known 
tbat  thhrty  tbpudand  teoops  caQ  b^  l^nd^ 


in  Korea  in  one  day  if  necessary.  Addi- 
tional evidences  of  the  Japanese  navy's 
superiority  to  the  Russian  are  also  at 
hand.  As  an  indication  of  American 
interest,  both  the  Russian  and  Japanese 
legations  have  received  applications  for 
commissions  in  the  Russian  and  in  the 
Japanese  army  and  navy^  a  very  large 
proportion  of  those  offering  their  serv- 
ices being  former  American  army  and 
navy  officers,  and  privates  who  have 
been  in  actual  warfare  in  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines.  The  unvarying  answer  of 
the  Japanese  officials  to  these  applica- 
tions is  as  follows : 

Of  course  we  greatly  appreciate  the  kindly 
sentiment  expressed  by  those  who  wish  to 
fight  in  our  army,  but  there  is  no  volunteer 
army  in  Japan,  and  all  the  soldiers  are  Jap- 
anese; so  I  am  compelled  to  decline  their 
services  with  the  egression  of  our  deep 
gratitude. 

The  recent  Russian 
'^*  ^7^.^^^^*"-  reoccupation  of  Muk- 
den in  the  Chinese 
province  of  Manchuria  was  only  one  of 
a  number  of  instances  which  at  first 
hardly  seemed  to  point  in  the  direction 
of  fair  play  by  that  Power  towards 
China,  but  which  may  all  be  explained 
by  the  unrest  among  the  inhabitants. 
It  was  expected  by  some  observers 
that  Russia's  movement  would  intimi- 
date China  and  prevent  her  from  rati- 
fying the  treaty  obligations  pending 
between  Japan  ancf  China  and  America 
and  China — obligations  which  only  re- 
quired ratification  by  the  Emperor  to 
become  law.  As  these  must  be  signed 
with  the  Great  Seal,  however,  and  as  it 
is  only  on  certain  days  in  the  f  hinese 
hierarchical  calendar  that  the  Great 
Seal  is  taken  out,  the  delay  was  sup- 
posed by  our  Department  of  State  to  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  one  of  those  days 
might  not  have  arrived.  This  theory 
may  have  been  correct,  for  on  Satur- 
day of  last  week  the  welcome  news 
was  telegraphed  from  Peking  that  the 
Emperor  had  actually  ratified  the  Amer- 
ican and  Japanese  treaties.  The  Amer- 
ican treaty  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
United  States  from  Peking,  and  should 
be  in  Washington  six  weeks  hence. 
The  exchange  must  take  place  in  Wash- 
ii)gjton  between  Secretary  Hay  and  Sif 
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Chcntung  Liang  Cheng,  the  Chinese 
Minister.  The  treaty  will  then  be  pro- 
claimed by  the  President,  and  a  date  set 
for  its  provisions  to  take  effect.  It  is 
announced  that  not  the  slightest  difficulty 
is  expected  at  the  State  Department  in 
putting  into  operation  those  sections  of 
the  treaty  providing  for  the  opening  to 
American  commerce  of  the  new  ports  of 
Mukden  and  Antung,  Preparation  for 
this  has  been  made  by  submitting  esti- 
mates to  Congress  for  the  salaries  of 
consuls,  whose  nominations  will  soon 
be  sent  to  the  Senate.  On  their  con- 
firmation the  consuls  will  proceed  tp 
Peking,  present  credentials,  secure  exe- 
quaturs, and  open  consular  offi  .es,  ready 
to  clear  American  merchant  ships  at 
Mukden  and  Antung.  This  will  make 
a  test  case  of  Russia's  intentions  as 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  promises 
made  by  her  representatives  concerning 
freedom  of  trade  in  Manchuria,  and  re- 
peated on  Monday  of  this  week  to  all 
the  Powers,  that "  it  will  respect  fully  the 
rights  which  any  nation  has  in  Man- 
churia under  treaty  with  China,  a  decla- 
ration made  without  reservation." 


*  The  Yellow  Peril 


,.  In  the  event  of  a 
Russo-Japanese  war, 
now  regarded  on  both  sides  as  inevi- 
table sooner  or  later,  an  alliance  be- 
tween China  or  Korea  and  Japan — Kai- 
ser William's  "  yellow  peril  " — is  not 
feared  by  Russian  diplomats,  for  they 
declare  that  Korea  and  even  China  may 
henceforth  be  regarded  as  "  negligible 
quantities."  "We  should  immediately 
occupy  Mongolia  and  what  is  left  of 
Chinese  Turkestan,"  they  say,  "thus 
not  only  protecting  our  Siberian  border, 
but  also  keeping  a  check  on  the  four 
northern  provinces  of  China  proper, 
over  which,  in  any  case,  our  influence 
is  already  preponderant."  Some  Chi- 
nese admit  that  China  might  not  be 
called  a  Power  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Franco-Russian  Convention,  hence 
France  would  not  be  called  upon  to 
interfere;  they  rather  resent,  however, 
any  imputation  that  their  possible  aid 
to  Japan  should  be  construed  as  that  of 
a  "negligible  quantity;"  they  say  that 
it   would    prove    a    strong    temptation 


towards  the  more  than  counterbalancing 
aid  to  Russia  by  France.  In  reply  to 
this  it  will  be  urged  that  the  consequent 
aid  by  England  to  Japan,  made  neces- 
sary by  the  terms  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance  (providing  that  if  Japan  be 
attacked  by  more  than  one  Power,  Eng- 
land shall  come  to  Japan's  assistance), 
would,  in  its  turn,  more  than  counter- 
balance any  aid  that  could  be  afforded 
to  Russia  l^  France. 


Armenun  Affair.  Advices  from  Erzerum, 
m  Turkish  Armenia, 
report  that  the  people  of  Sasun  are  in  a 
state  of  semi-panic,  fearing  a  repetition 
of  the  awful  events  in  that  town  and 
district  of  ten  years  ago.  The  local 
governor  and  other  officials  are  said  to 
have  fled,  and  many  Armenians  would 
be  glad  to  escape  across  the  Russian 
frontier  but  are  prevented  by  detach- 
ments of  Kurdish  cavalry,  which  have 
been  stationed  at  all  the  villages  along 
the  frontier  to  check  the  passage  of 
revolutionary  bands  from  Russian 
Armenia  into  Turkish  Armenia,  and 
also  the  passage  of  the  Sultan's  terror- 
stricken  inhabitants  into  the  Czar's 
domains.  However,  it  is  said  that  no 
less  than  a  thousand  armed  Armenians 
are  now  operating  in  the  district  of 
Sasun,  commanded  by  a  chief  named 
Antranik.  The  Turkish  General,  Tewfik 
Pasha,  with  several  battalions  of  troops 
and  six  guns,  has  arrived  at  Mush, 
seventeen  miles  from  Sasun,  where  the 
feeling  of  anxiety  is  intense.  The  French 
Journal  "  Pro  Armenia "  (directed  by 
such  eminent  men  as  MM.  Clemenceau, 
Pressens^,  Jaur^s,  and  Anatole  France) 
throws  some  light  on  this  situation  in 
its  recent  reports  from  Van,  Bitlis,  and 
Harput  According  to  these  reports, 
Kurdish  violence  against  the  Armenian 
people,  especially  in  the  region  between 
Segherd  and  Bitlis,  is  continually  increas- 
ing in  arrogance.  For  example,  Ali^ 
Muso,  Kurdish  chief  of  the  viHage  of 
Kergamo,  recently  shot  and  instantly 
killed  an  Armenian  who  was  peaceably 
passing  by ;  the  chief  gave  as  his  only 
explanation,  "  I  have  an  imperial  com- 
mand to  kill  *  foreigners  '  whom  I  think 
to   be  rebels,  no   matter  where  I  find 
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them."  In  this  condection  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  Patriarchal  Vicar  of 
Mush  has  just  been  decorated  by  the 
Sultan.  Mush  is  the  diocese  in  which 
the  slow  extermination  of  the  Armenians 
has  been  prosecuted  with  greater  appar- 
eat  success  than  elsewhere.  The  more 
mtelMg:ent  young  men  are  vigilantly 
watched  or  thrown  into  prison  as  sus- 
pects, but  the  Government  is  taking 
great  care  lest  news  of  its  high-handed 
proceeding  should  reach  the  outer  world, 
especially  through  the  American  out- 
post of  civilization  at  Harput,  to  the 
west  <^  the  disturbed  district 


Last  week  a  strong  force 
MftM^io^ia^&nd  ^£  Turkish  troops  was  sent 

to  Kumanova,  near  Uskub, 
where  a  Bulgaro-Macedonian  band  had 
invaded  Turkish  territory.  Fighting  is 
I  also  reported  to  have  occurred  at  Ko- 
cbana,  fifty  miles  southeast  of  Uskub, 
the  Bulgaro-Macedonians  losing  about  a 
hundred  killed.  Some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  insurrectionary  bands,  operating 
from  Sofia,  the  Bulgarian  capital,  as 
headquarters,  have  now  reached  Lon- 
don, with  the  object  of  enlisting  English 
sympathy.  They  repeat  their  assertion 
that  autonomy  under  a  Christian  Gov- 
ernor, who  himself  acknowledges  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  will  satisfy 
them  and  lead  at  onCe  to  the  pacification 
of  European  Turkey;  that  they  have 
DO  faith  either  in  the  original  or  the  re- 
vised scheme  of  Austro-Russian  reforms; 
that  they  are  convinced  of  the  existence 
of  a  secret  understanding  between  the 
two  Powers  by  which  inaction  is  main- 
tained until  the  Turkish  northern  and 
western  provinces  can  be  divided  be- 
tween them ;  that  they  distrust  Russian 
diplomacy,  and  are  confident  that  Aus- 
triarHungary,  with  its  confederation  of 
races  in variaWy/. pulling  in  opposite  di- 
rections, will  never  intervene  \vith  en- 
ergy ;  that  they  are  not  anxious  to  have 
a  big  Bulgaria,  although  they  are  con- 
strained to  admit  that  the  principality 
may  be  drawn  into  war  with  Turkey 
next  year,  and  that  ^Russia  may  be 
dragged  after  it  by -the  force  of  Pan- 
Slav  sentfment;  Theyt  want  a  self-gov- 
erning    Macedonia    under    conditions 


analogous  to  those  prevailing  in  Crete, 
and  they  are  confident  that  this  can  be 
done  under  the  leadership  of  Great 
Britain,  with  the  support  of  France  and 
Italy. 

Last  week  Mr.  E.  F. 
*'**^'p?weJr*'  ^  Carson,  secretary  of  the 

Macedonian  relief  com- 
mittee of  Philadelphia,  presented  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
arguments  favorable  to  the  passage  of 
the  resolution  introduced  by  Senator 
Penrose,  requesting  the  President  to  use 
his  good  oflSces  toward  the  reconvening 
of  the  representatives  of  the  nations 
that  took  part  in  the  Berlin  Congress  of 
1 878.  The  reason  for  another  Congress 
lies  in  the  necessity  for  the  execution  of 
the  international  agreement  signed  in 
1878  to  protect  the  lives  and  property 
of  Christians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Mr.  Carson  asserted  that  none  of  the 
reforms  provided  for  in  the  Berlin  Treaty, 
which  he  said  were  to  be  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  of  the  signatory 
Powers,  had  been  executed.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  of  this  failure  was  that  the 
measures  necessary  to  carry  the  re- 
forms into  effect  had  not,  as  required 
by  Turkish  law,  received  the  approval 
of  the  Sheik-ul-Islam,  the  interpreter  of 
the  Koran.  The  sacred  law  forbade 
equality  and  protection  to  the  Christian 
population  of  the  Empire,  and  therefore 
it  was  impossible  to  carry  the  reform 
into  effect  Mr.  Carson  pointed  out 
three  instances  in  which  the  American 
Government  had  taken  action  similar  to 
t(iat  suggested.  It  was  a  recognized 
principle  of  international  law,  he  added, 
that  no  Government  had  the  right  to 
rule  or  misrule  its  people  so  as  to  jeop- 
ardize the  lives  or  property  of  citizens 
of  other  nations.  Exactly  this  has 
occurred  as  a  consequence  of  Turkish 
misrule  in  Macedonia. 


Pope  Pius  X.,  whose  inter- 
omrch^u^c  ^^t  in  church  music  when 

he  was  Cardinal  Sarto  was 
well  known,  has  uttered  his  protest 
against  the  frivolous  character  of  the 
music  prevalent  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches  of  Italy  and  France.     He  has 
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urged  a  return  to  the  simple  Gregorian 
cliant  as  a  means  of  avoiding  inappro- 
priate music  and  of  encouraging  con- 
gregational singing.  There  is  nothing 
unprecedented  in  this  effort  of  the  Pope 
to  elevate  the  music  of  bis  Church.  The 
name  of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  thirteen 
hundredth  anniversary  of  whose  death 
is  to  be  celebrated  this  year,  owes  its 
eminence  as  much  to  his  promotion  of 
music  as  it  does  to  his  furtherance  of 
the  mission  to  Britain  and  the  reform  of 
clerical  practices.  So  it  has  been  in 
later  times.  The  intrusion  into  the 
services  of  the  Church  of  dance  music, 
love  songs,  and  even  the  music  set  to 
lewd  ballads,  which  the  congregation 
often  sang  to  their  original  words  while 
the  choir  were  singing  the  religious 
words,  came  to  be  so  pronounced  that 
a  commission  of  cardinals  was  created 
by  Pius  IV.  to  carry  out  a  resolution  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  on  the  subject 
The  tendency  which  the  present  Pope  is 
opposing  is  the  same  that  his  prede- 
cessors have  opposed.  Similar  tenden- 
cies have  also  appeared  in  Protestant 
churches,  though  neither  in  them  nor 
recently  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
have  these  tendencies  gone  to  the  extreme 
that  they  reached  when  the  great  com- 
poser Palestrina  checked  them  by  his 
genius.  The  question  is  a  fundamental 
one  whether  music  is  to  be  to  the  church 
what  molasses  is  to  a  fly-trap,  something 
to  lure  people  into  church,  or  whether, 
like  the  prayers  and  the  sermons,  it  is  to 
be  a  direct  instrument  for  moral  and 
religious  elevation.  Whether  it  is  the 
operatic  airs  of  Italian  Catholic  churches 
or  the  trivial  "  gospel "  tunes  of  Protest- 
ant churches,  music  in  worship  which, 
though  it  attracts  numbers,  degrades 
taste  and  banishes  reverence,  is,  as  a 
Western  professor  calls  it,  immoral.  Such 
music  is  immoral  because  in  the  name 
of  religion  it  coarsens  the  mental  fiber 
of  worshipers  and  deprives  them  of  that 
sense  of  awe,  the  "  fear  of  God,"  upon 
which  religion  itself  depends. 

Jean  L^n  G^rome  died 
the  PrcnSTpainter   Suddenly  on  Sunday  in 

Paris.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  among  modem 
French  painters.     His  pictures  have  had 


a  popularity  that  is  due  more  to  theii 
striking  and  even  sensational  qualities 
than  to  any  great  artistic  merit.  In 
certain  matters  of  technique  G^rome 
was  undoubtedly  clever,  and  as  a  teacher 
of  these  he  had  a  wide  and  lasting  influ- 
ence. He  was  brilliant  as  a  colorist, 
and  was  ingenious  in  catching  character- 
istic poses.  But  his  pictures  almost 
totally  lack  tone  and  never  express  a 
mood  of  mind.  .  They  frequently  tell  a 
story  in  a  graphic  fashion,  and  for  that 
reason  have  a  wide  appeal  among  people 
who  care  little  or  nothing  for  the  artistic 
value  of  pictures.  His  works  have  com- 
manded very  high  prices.  During  the 
later  years  of  his  life  G^rome  largely 
abandoned  his  painting  for  sculpture, 
and  the  day  before  he  died  exhibited  to 
his  friends  a  statue  which,  except  for 
the  coloring,  he  had  finished.  Had  he 
lived  until  May  11  he  would  have  been 
eighty  years  old.  Among  the  pictures 
that  come  to  mind  at  the  mention  of 
G^rdme's  name  are  the  "  Cock  Fight," 
an  early  work  which  is  now  in  the  Lux- 
embourg, "Anacreon,  Bacchus,  and 
Love,"  "  The  Arab  and  His  Steed,"  and 
"Golgotha."  The  latter  pictures  the 
scene  of  the  crucifixion,  but  the  three 
crosses  are  indicated  only  by  their 
shadows  on  the  rocks.  One  of  his  most 
effective  and  characteristic  pictures, 
"  Son  Eminence  Grise,"  is  in  the  Boston 
Museum.  Another,  "  Caesar  Dead,"  is 
4n  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  Washing- 
ton. Other  pictures  of  his  are  in  this 
country. 

Pranci.  wayund  On  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
Francis  Wayland  from 
the  position  of  Dean  of  Yale  Law  School 
last  year  The  Outiook  commented  on 
his  delightful  personality,  his  devotion 
to  his  work,  and  his  success  in  building 
up,  materially  and  educationally,  the  law 
department  of  Yale  Uni4(ersity.  After 
an  active  life  of  more  than  seventy  years. 
Dr.  Wayland  had  been  partially  incapaci- 
tated from  work  by  severe  illness  and 
retired  to  a  well-earned  rest  Born  in 
Boston  in  1826,  the  son  of  the  most 
distinguished  President  that  Brown  Uni- 
versity has  ever  had.  Dr.  Wayland  was 
graduated  from  Brown  University  in 
1840;  took  his  M.A.  degree  from  Yale 
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in  1872 ;  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts;  removed  in 
1858  to  New  Haven;  became  Judge  of 
Probate  six  years  later,  and  in  1869 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State.  In 
1872  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
English  Constitutional  Law  and  Dean 
of  the  Yale  Law  School.  His  interests 
were  manifold.  He  was  for  several 
jears  President  of  the  American  Social 
Science  Association,  and  he  was  greatly 
interested  in  all  prison  work  and  in  or- 
ganized charities.  As  a  writer,  his  at- 
tention was  given  chiefly  to  sociological 
and  charitable  topics  and  to  criminology. 
His  death  at  his  home  in  New  Haven 
last  Saturday  afternoon  ends  a  long  and 
honorable  career.  Dr.  Wayland  was  a 
man  of  unusual  personal  charm,  emi- 
nently companionable,  a  born  story- 
teller, with  a  genius  for  friendship. 


A  Vet^B  Reformer  Parke  Godwin,  the  last 
of  the  old  Brook  Farm 
group  of  idealistic  communists,  died  in 
New  York  last  week,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven.  Mr.  Godwin  was  never  a  resi- 
dent in  the  Brook  Farm  community,  but 
was  one  of  the  young  men  who  ardently 
supported  it  from  without,  and  was  made 
the  editor  of  its  paper,  "  The  Harbin- 
ger,**  when  that  was  removed  to  New 
York.  His  first  volume  also  was  "  A 
Popular  View  of  the  Doctrines  of  Charles 
Fourier,"  which  championed  many  of 
the  collectivist  ideas  of  Fourier.  Of 
the  brilliant  group  of  people  who  were 
connected  with  the  Brook  Farm  com- 
munity, the  leaders — George  Ripley, 
William  H.  Channing,  Margaret  Fuller, 
and  Theodore  Parker — long  since  passed 
away.  Of  the  younger  men  in  the 
movement,  who,  as  a  rule,  became 
equally  distinguished  in  later  life,  Mr. 
George  William  Curtis  died  twelve  years 
ago,  and  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana  within 
the  last  decade.  Mr.  Dana,  it  will  be 
rec^dled,  became  an  arch-enemy  of  every 
socialistic  idea  long  before  his  death; 
but  Mr.  Godwin,  like  Mr.  Curtis  and 
the  rest,  held  to  their  old  humanitarian 
ideals  long  after  it  was  proven  that  a 
community  interested  only  in  philosophy 
cx>uld  not  make  a  practical  success  of 
farming.     In  the  struggles  for  freedom 


of  trade  which  brought  idealists  into 
the  Democratic  party  during  the  middle 
years  of  the  last  century,  Mr.  Godwin 
bore  a  conspicuous  part,  and  when,  a 
little  later,  the  question  of  slavery  came 
into  the  front  rank  among  American 
political  issues,  he  was  among  the  organ- 
izers of  the  Free  Soil  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  afterward  of  the  new  Re- 
publican party.  His  devotion  to  human 
freedom  was  so  much  stronger  than  his 
devotion  to  commercial  freedom  that 
his  separation  from  the  Democratic 
party  at  this  period  was  an  easy  one ; 
but  when  the  slavery  issue  was  settled 
by  the  results  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
reconstructionist  policy  gave  the  negro 
equal  political  rights,  Mr.  Godwin  re- 
turned to  the  Democratic  party  and 
cordially  supported  it  whenever  the 
primary  issues  seemed  to  him  to  be 
freedom  of  trade  and  the  international 
co-operation  which  would  result  from  it 
He  succeeded  Mr.  Bryant  as  editor  of 
the  "  Evening  Post,"  and  afterwards 
became  the  owner  and  editor  of  the 
"  Commercial  Advertiser."  In  his  later 
years  he  devoted  himself  more  distinct- 
ively to  the  writing  of  books  and  essays. 
His  interest  in  public  afiFairs,  however, 
never  flagged,  nor  his  sympathy  with  the 
struggling  classes.  When  the  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  took  up  the  advocacy  of 
the  eight-hour  day,  the  "  Commercial 
Advertiser,"  under  his  guidance,  was 
practically  the  only  New  York  daily 
which  warmly  championed  the  move- 
ment. Very  nearly  to  the  time  of  his 
death  he  retained  his  old  appearance  of 
strength  and  vigor.  One  of  his  volumes 
of  essays,  "  A  New  Study  of  Shake- 
speare's Sonnets,"  was  published  less 
than  four  years  ago.  Among  his  other 
works  was  an  edition  of  William  Cullen 
Bryant's  complete  works,  with  a  life  of 
Mr.  Bryant,  whose  daughter  was  Mr. 
Godwin's  wife. 

For   some   years  the 

The  New  York  State    ^j.,^ ♦:«««!     :««.^^^„*.„ 

School  System  educational  interests 
of  New  York  State 
have  suffered  because  they  have  been 
under  a  double-headed  control,  exer- 
cised, part  of  it,  by  the  Board  of  Regents, 
part  of  it  by  the  State  Superintendent. 
The  former  body  is  provided  for  in  the 
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ConstitudoD,  and  cannot  be  abolished 
by  the  Legislature.  The  tenure  of  its 
members  is  at  present  for  life.  The 
Board  thus  possesses  age  and  experi- 
ence,  but  lacks  that  infusion  of  new 
blood  from  time  to  time  which  is  always 
necessary  to  the  most  efficient  and  skill- 
ful organization.  It  has  control  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  The 
Superintendent  of  Education  is  elected 
by  the  Legislature  for  a  relatively  short 
term,  and  is  almost  necessarily,  therefore, 
in  so  far  a  politician  that  he  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  dependent  upon  politicians  for  sup- 
port, and,  on  the  other,  is  compelled  to 
work  in  harmony  with  them  and  under 
temptation  to  use  his  patronage  for  party 
ends.  The  jurisdiction  of  these  two, 
the  Superintendent  and  the  Board  of 
Regents,  overlaps,  and  has  caused  of 
recent  years  considerable  confusion. 
Two  plans  are  proposed  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  this  confusion  in  the  future. 
The  first  is  submitted  by  a  committee 
of  educational  experts,  with  the  approval 
of  Superintendent  Skinner.  This  plan 
proposes  to  reduce  the  Board  of  Regents 
by  selecting  nine  from  the  present  nine- 
teen by  lot,  and  to  do  away  with  the  life 
tenure  by  having  the  length  of  their 
respective  terms  determined  by  lot,  one 
for  nine  years,  one  for  eight,  and  so  on, 
after  which  one  term  would  expire  every 
year,  and  the  vacancy  would  be  filled  by 
a  new  election.  Under  this  system  the 
majority  of  the  Board  could  be  changed 
only  by  five  successive  annual  elec- 
tions, a  sufficient  guarantee  against  sud- 
den changes  for  political  ends.  The 
Board  of  Regents  thus  reorganized  is  to 
select  a  Commissioner  of  Education, 
answering  to  the  present  State  Superin- 
tendent, who  is  to  have  general  super- 
vision of  all  educational  interests,  and  it 
shall  also  have  power  to  adopt  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
into  effect  the  educational  measures  of 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  who 
shall  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
reorganized  Board.  That  Superintend- 
ent Skinner  has  no  purpose  in  this  plan 
to  secure  a  permanent  position  for  him- 
self is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
plan  further  provides  that  neither  the 
present  State  Superintendent  nor  any 
member  of  the  present  Board  of  Regents 


shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  Another  plan  is 
proposed  by  Governor  Odell  in  his  mes- 
sage, which  provides  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  present  double-headed  ar- 
rangement, simply  marking  sharply  the 
lines  of  demarcation  between  the  two, 
leaving  primary  educational  affairs  in 
the  charge  of  the  State  Superintendent, 
and  academic  educational  affairs  in  the 
charge  of  the  Board  of  R^ents. 

The  Right  PUn  ^/^  every  way  the  first  of 
these  plans  is  the  better.  It 
would  take  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Education  out  of  politics.  It  would  intrust 
the  educational  interests  of  the  State  to 
a  body  of  educational  experts,  which  the 
Legislature  is  not  and  cannot  be.  It 
would  infuse  into  the  Board  new  life  from 
time  to  time,  but  without  sudden  revolu- 
tionary changes.  There  are  only  two  ar- 
guments alleged  against  it  The  first  is 
that  it  cannot  be  carried  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, that  the  party  leaders  will  not  sur- 
render to  the  Regents  the  election  of 
the  Superintendent  or  Commissioner  of 
Education,  and  that,  therefore,  no  gen- 
uine unification  of  the  educational  inter- 
ests-of  the  State  can  be  brought  about 
at  the  present  time.  This  is  pure  as- 
sumption, for  which  as  yet  there  is  no 
evidence.  It  exaggerates  the  power  of 
political  interests,  and  underestimates 
the  power  of  public  opinion.  The  plan 
is  supported  by  six  college  presidents, 
including  those  of  Columbia,  Cornell, 
Union,  and  Rochester  Universities,  and 
many  of  the  School  Superintendents. 
If  the  Board  of  Regents  and  their  friends 
would  give  to  it  their  hearty  support,  it 
would  also  enlist  the  support  of  the  press 
of  the  State,  and  could  probably  be  car- 
ried through  the  Legislature,  in  spite  of 
apathy  or  even  hostility  in  certain  influ- 
ential quarters.  The  other  objection 
alleged  against  this  plan  is  that  it  is 
unconstitutional,  because  it  would  legis- 
late out  of  office  ten  members  of  the 
Board.  But  there  is  nothing  in  such 
legislation  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of 
the  Constitution,  which  only  provides 
that  the  Board  of  Regents  shall  consist 
of  not  less  than  nine  members.  We  do 
not  think  that  the  courts  have  ever  held 
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that  an  office  is  a  private  and  a  personal 
perquisite  in  such  a  sense  that  the  Legis- 
lature cannot  abolish  the  office  or  reduce 
the  number  of  those  jointly  occupying 
it  Every  consideration  derived  from 
the  well-being  of  the  State  appears  to  us 
to  demand  the  substantial  adoption  by 
the  Legislature  of  what  is  called  the 
Skinner  plan,  and  we  hope  to  see  the 
press  of  the  State,  irrespective  of  party 
or  locality,  unite  in  urging  this  plan  upon 
the  Legislature  at  the  present  session. 

The  coroner's  investigation 
^^^Tra^  of  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  terrible  loss 
of  life  at  the  Iroquois  Theater  disaster 
in  Chicago  has  already  established  the 
fact  that  the  danger  to  the  audience 
through  lack  of  proper  precaution  and 
through  improper  construction  was 
greater  even  than  was  first  supposed. 
Exit  doors  were  locked  and  barred.  One 
particular  locked  door  cut  ofi  the  escape 
of  hundreds;  ventilators  over  the  roof 
of  the  stage,  which  are  required  by  law  to 
prevent  a  direct  draft  carrying  the  flames 
into  the  auditorium,  were  nailed  down 
and  evidently  had  not  been  operated 
even  experimentally.  Exits  were  not 
marked  ;  there  was  no  fire-alarm  box  on 
the  premises ;  there  were  four  standpipes 
in  the  building,  but  only  fifty  feet  of  hose. 
When  an  attempt  was  made  to  lower  the 
asbestos  curtain,  the  regular  act  curtain 
also  w^  lowered.  The  first  caught  fast 
near  the  top.  The  latter  fell  and  im- 
mediately burst  into  flames  and  scattered 
the  fire  into  the  auditorium.  The  in- 
vestigation as  we  write  is  incomplete,  but 
such  evidence  as  that  already  recorded 
is  conclusive  as  to  the  criminal  negli- 
gence of  those  responsible.  It  has  become 
more  and  more  evident  that  this  new 
theater  was  put  into  use  before  it  was 
anjTthing  like  ready,  while  work  was  still 
proceeding  on  it,  and  without  anything 
like  adequate  inspection.  It  is  not  for 
the  press  to  forestall  the  judgment  of  the 
authorities  or  to  suggest  what  that  judg- 
ment should  be,  but  if  the  public  is  to 
have  any  kind  of  protection,  permanent 
and  satisfactory  methods  must  be  em- 
ployed for  inspecting  all  theaters,  and 
the  law  must  be  enforced  systematically 
rathar  than  sporadically,  and    without 


exception  or  lack  of  continuous  rigor. 
City  authorities  all  over  the  country 
are  just  now  enforcing  the  laws,  and  in 
several  cities  theaters  have  been  closed 
because  the  law  has  not  been  complied 
with.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  activ- 
ity will  not  be  sporadic  but  continuous. 
In  New  York  there  have  been  reports 
indicating  that  the  law  was  fairly  well 
complied  with,  but  it  is  thought  that  it 
is  inadequate  in  certain  cases.  Mayor 
McClellan  has  procured  reports  of  the 
fifty-nine  places  of  amusement  in  the 
city,  and  has  required  the  theater  man- 
agers to  call  on  him  and  receive  his 
instructions  as  to  the  safeguarding  of 
their  halls.  In  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject it  may  be  pointed  out  that  not  alone 
theaters  in  great  cities  should  be  watched, 
but  that  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
small  halls  to  be  found  in  towns  and  vil- 
lages everywhere  and  also  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  cities.  While  these  halls  do 
not  hold  large  audiences,  they  are  in 
many  cases  frightfully  neglected  as  to 
inspection,  and  not  infrequently  are 
nothing  more  or  less  than  death-traps. 


Soldier   and    Gentleman 

When  General  John  Brown  Gordon, 
who  died  at  Boynton,  Florida,  on  Satur- 
day evening  last,  was  inaugurated  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia  for  the  second  time, 
the  writer  of  these  lines  happened  to  be 
in  the  capital,  and  by  invitation  of  Gen- 
eral Gordon  attended  the  exercises.  The 
little  procession  from  the  Governor's 
room  came  up  the  hall  and  paused  at 
the  doors  of  the  Assembly  Chamber, 
which  the  usher  or  marshal  of  the  day 
threw  open  and,  standing  at  the  end  of 
the  gallery,  with  great  impressiveness 
said:  "Gentlemen  of  the  Legislature, 
the  Governor  elect,  the  gallant  John  B. 
Gordon."  This  introduction,  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  section,  was  the  best 
possible  characterization  of  General 
Gordon's  spirit  and  life.  He  was  con- 
spicuous for  that  quality  of  gallantry,  so 
often  credited  to  Southern  men  and  so 
often  deserved,  but  sometimes  the  ex- 
pression of  a  conventional  tribute  rather 
than  the  recognition  of  the  real  quality. 
The  grandson  of  a  Revolutionary  soldier, 
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born  in  Georgia,  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  studying  law  in  his 
own  State  and  entering  upon  its  practice 
in  Atlanta,  General  Gordon  was  engaged 
in  coal-mining  when  the  war  broke  out. 
He  promptly  organized  a  company  of 
miners  and  farmers  called  the  "  Raccoon 
Roughs."  He  soon  became  major  and 
rose  to  the  command  of  the  regiment ; 
had  many  narrow  escapes  at  Seven 
Pines,  for  he  at  once  displayed  conspic- 
uous daring  and  dashing  qualities  of 
leadership ;  was  made  Brigadier-General ; 
severely  wounded  at  Sharpsburg  at  the 
head  of  the  Georgia  brigade ;  took  part 
in  the  fighting  about  Chancellorsville,  and 
in  the  decisive  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
where  he  bore  himself  with  conspicuous 
bravery  and  of  which  he  has  written  one 
of  the  best  accounts  that  our  literature 
is  likely  to  possess.  In  1864  he  had 
become  a  Major-General.  He  drove 
back  the  Union  forces  at  Spottsylvania, 
led  a  daring  charge  at  Cedar  Creek,  and 
in  the  final  conflict  which  ended  at  Ap- 
pomattox he  commanded  a  wing  of  the 
Virginia  army,  with  the  rank  of  Lieuten- 
ant-General.  He  had  risen  in  a  brief 
four  years  to  the  highest  position  in  the 
Confederate  army  below  that  of  General- 
in-Chief;  he  bore  the  scars  of  eight 
wounds  received  in  battle,  and  he  had 
made  a  reputation  for  undaunted  courage 
and  for  brilliant  personal  qualities. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  like  the  brave, 
true  man  that  he  was,  he  buried  every 
particle  of  animosity.  Henceforth  for 
him  the  sections  did  not  exist  He  loved 
the  South  and  was  loyal  to  its  interests 
and  its  spirit,  but  he  rose  completely 
above  the  plane  of  sectional  feeling. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
persuasive  advocates  of  reconciliation 
between  the  sections.  He  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  declining  to 
accept  the  nomination  for  Governor, 
but  in  187 1  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  re-elected,  and  resigned 
in  1 880  to  embark  in  railroad  enterprises. 
In  1886  he  was  elected  Governor  of 
Georgia,  served  for  two  terms,  returned 
in  1890  to  the  United  Sutes  Senate,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term  returned  to 
private  life.  During  thi  last  fifteen 
years  he  had  acquired  a  National  repu- 
tation  and   popularity   on  the    lecture 


platform;  his  frankness,  humor, courtesy, 
and  the  charm  of  his  personality  winning 
all  audiences  and  making  friends  for 
him  in  every  quarter.  He  was  perfectly 
frank,  but  he  was  also  perfectly  friendly. 

No  man,  probably,  has  done  more  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  old  antagonisms  and 
to  destroy  ancient  prejudices  than  Gen- 
eral Gordon. 

His  "  Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War," 
which  appeared  during  the  past  autumn 
with  the  imprint  of  Messrs.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  is  not  only  one  of  the 
most  important  contributions  yet  made 
to  the  literature  of  a  great  period,  but 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  charm- 
ing books  that  has  come  from  the 
hand  of  an  American  man  of  action. 
As  one  of  the  ablest  of  General  Lee's 
lieutenants,  casting  in  his  fortunes  with 
the  Confederacy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  and  fighting  continuously  until  the 
surrender  at  Appomattox,  General  Gor- 
don had  a  right  to  speak  as  had  few 
men  who  have  talked  about  the  Civil 
War.  His  book  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting personal  narratives  and  one  of 
the  most  vivid  and  picturesque  accounts 
of  the  war  that  has  been  written,  but  it 
Is  also  a  beautiful  **  human  document." 
Nowhere  else  can  there  be  found  so 
clear,  so  frank,  and  so  intelligible  an 
interpretation  of  the  Southern  position. 
In  its  recognition  of  the  courage  of  the 
North  and  the  South,  of  the  equal  sin- 
cerity of  both  sections,  of  the  kindred 
qualities  of  self-denial  displayed  by  both 
armies,  and  in  its  frank  statement  of 
the  weaknesses,  the  passions,  and  the 
misconceptions  of  both  sections,  this 
book  will  hold  a  place  of  its  own.  It 
ought  to  be  read  everywhere  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  way  in  which  a  great  story, 
full  of  the  passion  of  tragedy,  can  be 
told  without  a  touch  of  partisanship  or 
a  trace  of  old  antagonisms.  General 
Gordon's  "  Reminiscences  of  the  Civil 
War"  is  a  monument  to  his  memory 
more  beautiful  than  any  that  will  be 
built  by  those  who  loved  and  honored 
him,  a  tribute  more  eloquent  than  any 
that  can  ever  be  paid  by  those  who 
knew  him  best 

Men  of  such  courage,  nobility,  and 
charm  are  rare  in  any  country  and  at 
any  time  ;  for  General  Gordon  was  not 
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only  a  man  of  honesty ,  he  was  also  a 
man  of  honor;  one  whose  essential  integ- 
rity was  touched  with  a  passion  for  the 
finest  and  the  best ;  a  chivalrous  gentle- 
man in  the  old  sense  of  the  term.  Never 
sheathing  his  sword  in  time  of  war ;  in 
time  of  peace  burying  every  animosity 
and  holding  out  the  right  hand  to  every 
man  ;  a  man  bom  to  honor  and  idealize 
woman,  as  every  chivalrous  man  is ;  a 
charming  companion,  one  of  the  best 
story-tellers  of  his  time,  eloquent  of 
speech,  instinctively  choosing  the  side 
of  integrity  in  all  public  matters,  Gen- 
eral Gordon  leaves  behind  him  a  mem- 
ory which  will  enrich  the  best  traditions 
of  American  character. 

Three  Possible  Courses 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  right  or 
the  wrong  of  our  National  action  at  the 
Isthmus,  Panama  is  now  an  independent 
republic,  recognized  as  such  by  sub- 
stantially all  the  world  powers.  Shall 
we  make  a  treaty  with  Panama  for  the 
construction  of  an  interoceanic  canal 
through  her  territory?  If  not,  what 
shall  we  do  ?  The  Outlook  has  been 
looking  with  interest  to  see  what  alter- 
native plan  or  plans  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  ratification  of  the  proposed 
treaty  have  to  suggest  So  far  as  we 
have  seen,  no  one,  either  in  Congress  or 
i  out  of  Congress,  has  had  any  alternative 
I  ^  suggest,  until  last  Friday,  when  the 
New  York  "  Evening  Post  '*  offered  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Nation  three 
possible  courses,  as  follows : 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  Congress  may  not 
yet  adopt  any  one  of  several  alternative 
courses.  It  might  direct  the  President  to 
baikl  the  canal  at  Nicaragua,  and  he  would 
h^ve  to  obey.  It  might  request  him  to 
wididraw  the  pendine  treaty  and  negotiate 
one  less  objectionable  in  both  manner  and 
sabstance.  It  might  vote  to  postpone  the 
whole  project  for  a  year,  and  meanwhile 
refuse  to  appropriate  the  money  for  troops 
cm  the  Isthmus. 

Here  is  a  definite  plan,  or  rather  three 
definite  plans  to  choose  from. 

I.  Congress  '*  might  direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  build  the  canal  at  Nicaragua, 
and  he  would  have  to  obey."  True. 
That  is,  Congress  may  abandon  the 
route  which  substantially  all  the  experts 


declare  to  be  the  most  feasible,  eco- 
nomical, and  advantageous,  and  where 
a  considerable  work  has  already  been 
done,  and  take  up  a  route  which  the 
experts  all  agree  would  be  more  expen- 
sive and  less  advantageous,  and  which 
some  of  them  regard  as  of  at  least 
doubtful  practicability.  That  is  the  first 
proposition. 

II.  "It  might  request  him  to  with- 
draw the  pending  treaty  and  negotiate 
one  less  objectionable  in  both  manner 
and  substance."  It  might  But  its 
"  request "  would  havie  no  more  legal 
effect  than  a  similar  request  coming 
from  a  mass-meeting  composed  of  any 
other  body  of  citizens.  Congress  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  negotiating  of 
treaties  or  the  suggestion  of  them.  The 
Senate  can  reject  the  proposed  treaty  or 
amend  it,  and  we  judge  from  newspaper 
reports  that  it  is  considering  without 
prejudice  amendments  seriously  pro- 
posed for  the  purpose  of  improving  it. 
But  any  attempt  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  intervene. by  request  in  the 
treaty-making  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  probably  receive  scant  atten- 
tion from  the  Executive,  and  would  cer- 
tainly be  resented  by  the  Senate. 

III.  "  It  might  vote  to  postpone  the 
whole  project  for  a  year,  and  meanwhile 
refuse  to  appropriate  the  money  for 
troops  in  the  Isthmus."  That  is,  it 
might  refuse  to  appropriate  the  money 
necessary  to  enable  the  Executive  to 
fulfill  our  National  obligations.  For 
indirectly  by  our  attitude  toward  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world  for  half  a  century, 
directly  by  our  negotiations  with  the 
owners  of  the  Panama  Canal  property, 
and  still  more  directly  by  our  treaty 
with  New  Granada,  we  are  under  obli- 
gation to  protect  the  transit  across  the 
Isthmus  from  all  interference.  A  refusal 
to  appropriate  the  money  necessary  to 
enable  the  President  to  furnish  such 
protection  would  be  a  refusal  to  fulfill 
this  triple  obligation.  But  if  it  is  to 
be  fulfilled  at  all,  the  manner  of  fulfill- 
ing it  is  necessarily  left  to  the  President, 
for  that  is  an  executive,  not  a  legislative, 
function.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  and  navy 
to  determine  how  the  military  forces  of 
the  United  States  shall  be   employed, 
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whenever  that  enaployment  becomes 
necessary  to  enforce  Federal  laws  or 
fulfill  Federal  obligations.  By  refusing 
appropriations  Congress  can  prevent  the 
Nation  from  fulfilling  its  obligations; 
but  if  they  are  fulfilled,  Congress  cannot 
direct  the  military  steps  to  be  taken  in 
order  to  fulfill  them. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  Senator 
or  Representative  would  be  willing  to 
stand  in  Congress  as  sponsor  for  either 
of  these  propositions,  except  that  possi- 
bly Senator  Morgan  might  be  willing  to 
be  sponsor  for  the  first. 

No  Backward  Step 

The  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment in  New  York  City  and  the  Board 
of  Education  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  money  to  be  spent  in  support  of  the 
school  system  in  Greater  New  York  for 
the  coming  year  has  attracted  wide 
attention,  and  will  be  a  matter  of  prime 
importance  if  it  results  in  any  diminution 
of  the  eflficiency  of  the  public  schools  or 
any  contraction  of  their  work.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  rather  unneces- 
sary sharp  talking  on  both  sides.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  there  has  been  a 
lack  of  clear  understanding  between  the 
two  bodies  and  that  the  divergence  of 
view  is  due  rather  to  a  misapprehension 
than  to  any  real  difference  in  regard  to 
the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 

Under  the  administration  of  Mayor 
Low  the  schools  were  more  generously 
cared  for  and  their  interests  more  care- 
fully guarded  than  under  any  other 
administration  in  the  history  of  the  city. 
During  the  two  years  of  Mr.  Low's 
service  as  Mayor,  more  than  $40,000,000 
were  appropriated  for  the  running  ex- 
penses of  the  schools,  and  more  than 
$18,000,000  were  expended  for  new 
buildings ;  a  record  quite  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  New  York  and  probably 
in  the  history  of  any  other  city.  The 
expense  of  conducting  the  school  system 
has  steadily  and  naturally  increased,  as 
it  ought  to  and  must  increase,  and  the 
demands  of  the  Board  have  been  as 
steadily  acknowledged  and  provided  for. 
In  1902  the  total  increase  in  appropria- 


tions was  $710,000;  in  1903,  $840,000; 
and  in  1904,  $850,000.  One  point  of 
misapprehension  appears  to  be  with 
regard  to  the  returns  from  the  three-mill 
rate  of  taxation  which  was  adopted  on 
Mayor  Low's  recommendation  in  place 
of  the  four-mill  rate.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  reduction  in  the  rate  of  taxation 
was  too  drastic  and  has  cut  into  the 
resources  of  the  Department,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  rate  should  be 
increased  to  3}i  mills.  The  notable 
increase  of  revenue  which  has  been 
secured  on  the  reduction  to  the  three- 
mill  rate  by  the  new  valuation  adopted 
under  Mayor  Low's  administration  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked.  In  1903  the 
four-mill  rate  produced  $15,428,190.87  ; 
ih  1904  the  three-mill  rate  will  yield 
$16,287,196.75 — an  increase  of  almost 
$870,000.  The  average  annual  increase 
in  taxation  values  in  Greater  New  York 
is  about  $150,000,000.  On  the  old 
basis  this  increase  would  have  been 
assessed  at  $100,000,000,  and  the  four- 
mill  rate  would  have  produced  about 
$400,000.  On  the  new  valuation  this 
increase  would  be  assessed  at  $150,000,- 
000,  and  the  three-mill  rate  would  pro- 
duce about  $450,000.  It  seems  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  change  in  the  method 
of  assessment  and  in  the  mill  rate  has 
worked  rather  to  the  advantage  of  the 
schools  than  to  their  disadvantage. 
This  point  ought  to  be  made  clear  as  a 
matter  of  justice  to  Mayor  Low,  whose 
interest  in  the  schools  has  been  from 
the  first  pronounced,  intelligent,  and 
efficient. 

The  difficulty  of  the  situation  has 
been  created  by  the  fact  that  for  the 
current  year  the  Board  of  Education 
asked  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment  to  appropriate  $23,260,472.30, 
an  increase  over  1903  of  about  $2,950,- 
000,  basing  its  claim  for  this  large  in- 
crease on  the  great  expansion  which  had 
taken  place  in  every  department  of  the 
school  system  and  the  certainty  of  the 
continued  increase  during  the  present 
year.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment did  not  accede  to  the  full 
request  of  the  Board  of  Education  by 
an  amount  equal  to  about  ten  per  cent 
of  the  total  demand ;  it  granted  an  in- 
crease of  $850,000,  but  it  reduced  the 
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'  amount  asked  by  something  more  than 
$2,000,000.  A  special  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Education,  which 
met  on  December  19  to  consider  the 
situation,  has  prepared  a  careful  report 
embodying  the  views  of  Superintendent 
Maxwell.     It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Su- 

I  perintendent  and  of  the  Committee  that 
an  additional  number  of  teachers  must 
be  appointed  during  the  present  year 
in  the  elementary,  high,  and  training 
schools,  in  order  to  care  for  the  largely 
increased  attendance  in  those  schools; 
that  the  recreation  centers,  the  vacation 
schools  and  playgrounds  must  be  dis- 
continued unless  additional  funds  can 
be  obtained  by  an  appeal  to  the  city 
administration  or  to  the  Legislature. 
The  work  accomplished  by  these  va- 
rious instrumentalities  now  carried  on 
tmder  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Education  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  average  daily  attendance  in  Man- 
hattan at  recreation  centers  during  the 
past  year  has  been  5,180,  an  increase 
of  about  100  per  cent  on  the  previous 
jear;  at  the  vacation  playgrounds  the 
average  daily  attendance  in  Manhattan 
durii^  the  past  year  has  been  53,565,  an 
increase  of  nearly  12,000  over  the  pre- 
vious year;  the  attendance  of  the  vaca- 
tbn  schools  in  Manhattan  during  the 
past  year  was  10,138,  an  increase  of 
2307.  During  the  past  year  there  has 
also  been  marked  increase  in  attendance 
at  the  evening  elementary  and  high 
schools.  The  increase  in  Brooklyn  in 
these  various  departments  is  fully  as 
notable  as  that  in  New  York.  In  Man- 
hattan during  the  past  year  nearly  5,000 
students  have  been  in  attendance  on  the 
evening  high  schools,  and  on  the  evening 
elementary  schools  nearly  30,000.  In 
▼icw  of  these  facts,  the  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Education  urge  that  an 
appeal  shall  be  made  to  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  for  a  grant  of  the  amount 
required  to  meet  the  deficiencies  which 
the  Department  now  faces  in  its  running 
expenses  for  the  present  year.  The 
Committee  also  believes  that  an  appeal 
should  be  made  to  the  Legislature  for 
an  increase  of  the  statutory  allowance, 
applicable  to  the  General  School  Fund, 
^om  three  mills  to  three  and  ore-half 
mills. 


These  suggestions  of  the  Board  of 
Education  raise  a  question  of  the  first 
importance,  and  one  in  which  every 
New  Yorker  must  take  a  profound  inter- 
est There  is  no  city  in  the  world  in 
which  popular  education  is  more  neces- 
sary than  the  metropolis,  fed  as  it  is  by 
great  streams  of  foreign  immigration, 
and  made  up  so  largely  of  a  foreign-bom 
population.  There  are  many  school 
districts  in  the  city  in  which  a  child  who 
speaks  the  English  language  with  ease 
b  very  rare.  On  the  East  Side,  where 
there  is  a  school  population  as  large  as 
that  of  a  second  or  third  class  city,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  children  who  go  to 
our  schools  are  foreign-bom.  This 
means  that  they  need  immediate  and 
thorough  elementary  education  if  they 
are  to  become  even  safe  citizens.  The 
proposal,  therefore,  to  discontinue  at  the 
close  of  the  present  month  many  of  the 
recreation  centers,  the  vacation  schools 
and  playgrounds  for  the  year,  if  carried 
out,  not  only  would  greatly  reduce  the 
working  area  of  the  School  Board,  but 
would  strike  at  the  very  best  interests 
of  education.  Whatever  may  be  the 
outcome  of  the  present  situation,  one 
thing  may  be  laid  down  as  fundamental : 
there  nriust  be  no  diminution  either  of 
the  area  over  which  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  working  or  of  the  efficiency  of  its 
work.  If  there  must  be  economy  in  the 
city  finances,  that  economy  must  not  be 
effected  at  the  expense  either  of  our 
children  or  our  charities.  The  work  of 
the  Board  of  Education  ought  to  be 
enlarged  instead  of  being  contracted, 
and  there  could  not  be  a  more  irrational 
economy  than  that  which  might  be  se- 
cured by  any  cutting  off  of  those  influ- 
ences which  are  working  on  the  funda- 
mental problem  of  good  citizenship  in 
New  York. 

The  Board  of  Education  must  find 
some  other  way.  The  closing  of  vacation 
schools  and  recreation  centers  and  the 
abolition  of  the  playgrounds  is  not  a  way 
out  of  the  present  situation.  Across 
any  such  exit  the  public  of  New  York 
will  write,  "No  thoroughfare."  What 
ought  to  be  done  is  not  at  the  moment 
easy  to  say.  New  York  is  fortunate  in 
having  in  Dr.  Maxwell,  the  Superin 
tendent^  a  man    of  absolute   inte{;rity, 
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whom  it  implicitly  trusts,  of  expert  pro- 
fessional knowledge  and  great  working 
power.  Some  charges  of  extravagance 
have  been  made  against  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  it 
is  possible  that  some  money  may  be 
saved  in  some  directions,  but  the  pres- 
ent question  is,  "  How  shall  the  imme- 
diate situation  be  dealt  with  ?"  There  is 
no  doubt  about  ex-Mayor  Low's  deep  and 
solicitous  interest  for  the  welfare  of  the 
schools.  The  good  faith  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  in  their 
reduction  cannot  be  questioned,  nor  can 
the  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  Board  of 
Education  be  questioned.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  miscalculation  which 
has  probably  been  made,  the  misunder- 
standing which  has  certainly  developed 
between  these  two  bodies,  ought  to  be 
remedied  by  conference.  There  are,  it 
is  believed,  various  ways  in  which  the 
situation  can  be  relieved  without  appeal- 
ing to  the  Legislature.  Those  ways 
ought  to  be  tried.  If  they  fail,  then 
appeal  ought  to  be  made  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. But,  in  the  meantime,  any  idea  of 
closing  a  single  school  door  or  locking 
the  gates  of  a  single  playground  ought 
to  be  dismissed. 

The   Religion  of  "Par- 
sifal" 

"  Parsifal "  perhaps  better  than  any 
other  one  of  Wagner's  operas  illustrates 
his  fundamental  conception  of  the  musi- 
cal drama  in  which  the  arts  of  painting, 
poetry,  acting,  and  music  combine  in  the 
expression  and  interpretation  of  human 
life.  "  Parsifal  "  interprets  the  most 
passionate  and  the  profoundest  life  of 
the  human  soul,  the  life  of  religious  ex- 
perience. It  is  not  didactic,  nor  homi- 
letic ;  it  teaches  no  theology  and  preaches 
no  sermon;  but  it  interprets  through 
painting,  poetry,  acting,  and  music  the 
religious  life  of  humanity.  It  may  be 
not  inaptly  called  an  allegory.  An  alle- 
gory is  defined  by  the  Century  Diction- 
ary as  "  a  figurative  treatment  of  a  sub- 
ject not  expressly  mentioned,  under  the 
guise  of  another  having  analogous  prop- 
erties or  circumstances."  "  Parsifal  "  is 
a  dramatic  portrayal  of  religious  truth 


and  life;  they  are  not  expressly  men- 
tioned, but  they  are  vividly  represented 
by  scenic  symbolism,  dramatic  action, 
and  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  What 
is  it  that  is  thus  portrayed  ?  What  is 
the  religion  of  "  Parsifal "  ? 

The  Holy  Grail,  the  cup  of  the  first 
Lord's  Supper,  emblem  of  that  com- 
munion with  God  in  which  the  right 
and  true  soul  ever  "  findeth  strength 
anew,"  and  the  Sacred  Spear  by  which 
the  wound  was  made  in  the  Saviour's 
side,  and  by  which  alone  can  the  wounds 
made  in  the  heart  of  humanity  be  healed, 
are  both  in  the  castle  of  Montsalvat, 
that  is,  the  Mount  of  Salvation.  Near 
by  dwells  Klingsor,  spirit  of  evil,  master 
of  magic.  He  has  sought  admission  to 
the  holy  mountain  and  been  refused, 
and  in  his  wrath  has  registered  a  vow 
to  gain  possession  of  both  the  Holy 
Grail  and  the  Sacred  Spear.  He  has,  to 
aid  him  in  his  purpose,  Kundry,  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  whose  tender  sympathies 
represent  the  better  side  of  human 
nature,  but  who  has  fallen  under  the 
dominion  of  the  spirit  of  evil,  and  is  com- 
pelled, despite  the  resistance  of  her  noble 
impulses,  to  do  his  evil  will.  Amfortas, 
son  of  the  King  of  Montsalvat,  has  gone 
forth  armed  with  a  knightly  purpose  to  do 
battle  with  Klingsor,  has  been  seduced 
from  his  purpose  by  Kundry's  entice- 
ments, the  Sacred  Spear  has  been  taken 
from  him,  and  with  it  Klingsor  has  in- 
flicted upon  him  a  wound  in  the  side 
which  can  never  be  healed  but  by  the 
same  spear  in  the  hands  of  a  *'  guileless 
one."  In  vain  does  Kundry,  tortured  by 
remorse,  strive  to  give  relief  ta  him 
whom  by  her  enticements  she  has  brought 
to  a  living  death ;  until  she  is  herself 
redeemed  from  the  power  of  the  evil 
one  she  cannoX  succor  another.  At  this 
juncture  Parsifal  appears,  a  youth,  inno- 
cent because  ignorant  He  neither  un^ 
derstands  the  sin  in  the  simplest  act  d 
cruelty,  nor  the  sacredness  in  the  sn 
premest  hour  of  divine  companionship 
In  mere  careless  wantonness  he  shooU 
one  of  the  sacred  swans  of  Montsalvat 
nor  sees  the  evil  of  the  deed  until  it  ii 
explained  to  him ;  then  he  breaks  htl 
bow  and  arrow  in  pieces  and  flings  then 
away  in  disgust  He  is  conducted  t( 
the  hall  of  Montsalvat,  hears  the  knightf 
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below  and  the  boys  in  the  dome  above 
chaDtiDg  antipbonally  a  hymn  of  praise, 
sees  the  Holy  Grail  uncovered  and  a 
holy  light  streaming  down  upon  it 
from  heaven  and  illumining  it,  and  the 
knights  gathered  about  it  joining  in  the 
Sacred  Supper  of  bread  and  wine,  but 
understands  nothing  of  the  holy  meaning 
in  the  scene,  and  is  driven  out  by  the 
irate  knight  as  a  "  guileless  fool  "  whom 
it  were  hopeless  to  endeavor  to  enlighten. 
And  yet  already  enlightenment  has 
begun  through  his  pity  for  the  sufferings 
of  another.  He  has  learned  from  it 
that  Amfortas  can  be  cured  only  by 
the  spear  by  which  he  was  wounded,  that 

"Naught  can  avail,  but  only  one  sure  thing. 
The  healing  touch  of  that  thrice-sacr^ 
Spear," 

and,  with  heroic  though  childish  resolve, 
he  starts  in  quest  of  this  Spear.  He 
conies  to  the  boundaries  of  Klingsor's 
domains,  scatters  the  esquires  who  resist 
his  approach,  and  scales  the  castle  walls 
to  find  himself  in  a  magic  garden,  sur- 
rounded by  maidens.  The  wondrous 
l)eauty  of  the  scene  attracts  him.  With 
song  and  dance  and  bewitching  invita- 
tions, they  endeavor  to  stay  him  from 
the  fulfillment  of  his  mission.  Puzzled, 
perplexed,  but  hardly  tempted,  so  soon 
2S  be  really  comprehends  their  invita- 
tion he  rejects  it,  and,  spurned  by 
him,  they  retire  with  mocking  laughter. 
Then  Kundry  appears  upon  the  scene. 
She  joins  sympathetically  in  Parsifal's 
I  condemnation  of  these  "  wondrous  evil 
I  things."  "Surely,"  she  says,  "thou 
seest  I  am  not  as  these."  Then  she 
recalls  to  him  his  childhood,  and  his 
BJother  and  "  her  sweet  kisses  on  thy 
Moving  lips,"  and  tells  him  that,  heart- 
^oken  at  his  absence,  this  "  dear  mother, 
gentle  Heartsrue,"  died.  Then,  when  he 
^s  fainting  at  Kundry's  feet,  she  prof- 
fers him  caressing  comfort  for  the 
wounds  she  herself  has  inflicted,  and 
prints  upon  his  lips  a  loving,  lingering 
^  Her  subtler  charm  of  womanly 
sympathy  awakens  in  his  soul 

"  The  awful  madness  of  tormenting  love." 

ft  is  at  this  moment  that,  without  yield- 
H  to  temptation,  he  feels,  as  if  by  per- 
sonal experience,  the  power  of  Amfortas's 
**Q.    But  the  memory  of  the  Holy  Grail 


and  of  Amfortas's  words, ''  whom  I  must 
redeem,"  recalls  him  to  his  mission. 
He  will  no  more  abandon  it  for  the  love 
of  Kundry  than  for  the  sensual  charms 
of  the  flower  maidens,  and  in  the  re- 
assertion  of  that  resolve  she  is  revealed 
to  him  as  the  "  destroyer  of  men's 
souls."  One  more  effort  she  makes  to 
divert  him  from  his  purpose.  She  tells 
the  story  of  her  sin  and  her  remorse, 
and  pleads  her  need  of  him. 

"  Be  pitiful  and  be  a  Saviour  to  me," 

she  cries.  No  I  not  even  this  last  and 
supremest  plea  of  a  sorrowing  woman's 
need  to  a  man's  chivalric  pity  can  divert 
him  from  his  high  and  holy  resolve. 
Then,  angered  by  his  refusal,  she  curses 
him,  and  in  her  cursing  calls  on  Klingsor 
to  come  and  make  him  captive;  and 
Klingsor,  coming  at  her  call,  seeks  to 
thrust  Parsifal  through  with  the  Sacred 
Spear;  but  though  .invincible  against 
evil,  it  is  powerless  against  victorious 
virtue;  it  hangs  suspended  in  midair; 
Parsifal  seizes  it,  and  with  it  makes  the 
sign  of  the  cross ;  and  instantly  the  magic 
castle  and  the  magic  garden  wither 

**  into  desert  waste 
Strewn  with  flowers,  faded^  desolate." 

Armed  with  the  Sacred  Spear,  Parsifal 
goes  forth,  but  to  use  it 

"  For  healing  wounds,  not  making  them." 
At  length,  after  long  wanderings, 

"  Through  many  failures  and  through  count- 
less woes," 

he  flnds  his  way  again  to  Montsalvat, 
Mountain  of  Salvation.  The  spirit  of 
evil  has  perished  with  his  magic  castle. 
Kundry,  redeemed  by  Parsifal's  refusal 
to  yield  to  her  seductions,  has  one  wish 
left,  and  only  one — the  wish  to  serve ; 
one  joy,  and  only  one — the  joy  of  serv- . 
ing.  At  the  touch  of  the  Sacred  Spear 
in  the  hands  of  the  "  guileless  one,"  the 
wound  in  the  side  of  Amfortas  is  healed. 

"  Body  and  soul  are  cleansed  by  God's  free 
grace," 

and  he  is  restored  to  hope  and  life. 
And  so  the  story  ends — Amfortas  suc- 
cored from  his  wound  and  Kundry  deliv- 
ered from  her  captivity,  and  brought 
"  within  the  service  and  within  the  glory 
of  the  Holy  Grail." 

"  Parsifal "  may  be  regarded  as  a 
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scenic  drama,  in  which  all  that  modem 
dramatic  art  can  do  is  done  with  won- 
derful mechanic  artifice  and  artistic 
skill  to  entrance  the  eye  and  quicken  the 
pulse  of  wonder.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  a  musical  drama,  in  which  the  great- 
est roaster  of  the  music  of  human  passion 
employs  all  the  resources  of  his  art  to 
interpret  the  deepest  emotions  of  the 
souls  of  men.  It  may  be  r^arded  as  a 
literary  drama,  in  which  the  treasure- 
house  of  ancient  legend  has  been  ran- 
sacked by  one  enthusiastically  familiar 
with  its  contents,  and  from  its  lore 
woven  a  new  story,  ancient  in  its  liter- 
ary pattern,  mediaeval  in  its  spirit,  but 
universal  in  its  expression  of  human  life. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  a  religious  drama, 
in  which  scenic  symbolism,  vocal  and 
orchestral  music,  and  ancient  story  are 
made  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  a 
truth  of  life  as  old  as  humanity  and  as 
perpetually  new.  That  drama  The 
Outlook  has  heretofore  spoken  of  as  a 
work  of  art ;  here  we  seek  to  embody  in 
a  paragraph  its  religious  significance, 
only  reminding  the  reader  that  the  truth 
which  is  of  necessity  here  expressed  in 
intellectual  terms  is  in  the  drama  inter- 
preted as  a  deep,  passionate  life. 

Innocence  is  powerless;  only  virtue 
is  strong.  And  the  innocence  of  child- 
hood can  be  transformed  into  the  man- 
hood of  virtue  only  by  victorious  strug- 
gle with  temptation.  When  a  man  is 
thus  transformed  by  the  power  of  resisted 
temptation  from  guileless  innocence  into 
victorious  virtue,  all  the  strength  and  all 
the  seductive  beauty  of  the  evil  one 
shrivel  into  nothingness  before  him ; 
the  temptation,  instead  of  dragging  his 
soul  down,  lifts  him  into  the  place  where 
he  can  bear  the  sins  of  others ;  the  expe- 
rience of  sin  resisted  inspires  in  him  the 
desire  to  cure  the  sin  of  others  as  if  it 
were  his  own ;  the  very  forces  which 
were  potent  in  the  hands  of  evil  for 
harm  and  death  become  in  his  hands 
forces  for  healing,  health,  and  life ;  hu- 
manity, tempted,  struggling,  doing  the 
things  it  would  not  do  and  abhorring  the 
things  it  does,  is  rescued  from  its  hate- 
ful captivity ;  the  wound  that  evil  has 
inflicted  in  the  heart  of  suffering  human- 
ity is  healed;  through  the  service  and 
the  suffering  of  enduring  love  "  body 


and  soul  are  cleansed  by  God's  free 
grace,"  and  the  door  to  divine  com- 
munion, long  closed  to  the  children  of 
men,  is  reopened  to  them :  such  is  the 
religion  of  Parsifal,  presented  with  great 
beauty  of  form  and  color  and  scenic 
symbolism  and  interpretative  music — an 
allegory  in  action. 

The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  fears  that  he  is  falling: 
behind  the  times.  Of  old  he  was  wont 
to  pride  himself  upon  his  sympathy  mth 
all  out-of-doors.  But  the  new  Nature- 
cult  is  beyond  him.  Never  to  have  met 
a  fox  face  to  face — never,  that  is,  outside 
the  bars  of  the  Park  Zoo ;  to  boast  no 
speaking  acquaintance  with  hoot-owl, 
coyote,  or  laughing  loon ;  to  know,  in 
fact,  more  of  books  than  of  beasts,  and 
more  of  the  way  of  the  world  than  of  the 
secrets  of  the  wild — is  not  this  to  arg^e 
one's  self  far  from  Nature's  heart  ?  Yet 
such  is  the  Spectator's  pitiable  plight. 
Some  feeble  attempts  he  has  made  to 
right  himself,  rising  in  the  chill  dawn  to 
sneak  about  after  cheeping  birds  with 
opera-glass  and  kodak,  or  trying  to  worm 
himself  into  the  affections  of  elusive  sil- 
ver squirrels.  But  to  no  purpose.  When 
the  fancy  seized  them,  his  furred  and 
feathered  friends  took  French  leave,  and 
tTie  Spectator  went  home  without  a  ves- 
tige of  clue  to  their  finer  feelings  or 
their  little  philosophies  of  life. 

It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  there- 
fore, that  the  Spectator  sits  down  to 
write  these  paragraphs  upon  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  study  of  bird  character. 
The  plan  is  not  of  his  own  invention, 
but  a  gleaning  from  the  experience  of 
an  unliterary  friend.  None  the  less  it 
leads  to  bird  knowledge  so  intimate  as 
to  challenge  comparison  with  the  dis- 
coveries of  Thompson  Seton  or  William 
J.  Long.  And  its  findings  are  not,  like 
theirs,  open  to  discussion,  but  demon- 
strable before  a  court  of  law.  It  may 
be  as  well  to  state  without  further  cir- 
cumlocution that  the  Spectator  has  made 
the  acquaintance  of  that  amiable  gas trol- 
ogist  known  in  Washington  as  the  Bird- 
Stomach  Man.  It  was  in  a  little  tucked-  up 
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oice  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  the  Spectator  discovered  him,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  unsentimental  para- 
phernalia of  his  craft  Bottles,  unnum- 
bered bottles,  glittered  upon  the  shelves 
which  lined  the  walls.  And  in  each 
there  floated  a  little  gray  bag,  something 
like  a  sea-cucumber — the  worshipful 
stomach  of  a  bird. 

That  Romance  could  hover  over  such 
*  grim  trophies  as  these  the  Spectator  was 
bth  to  believe.     Yet  a  half-hour's  chat 
,   lith  the  Bird-Stomach  Man  convinced 
him  that  poetry  lurks  between  forceps 
and  scalpel,  and  that  the  true  nobility 
of  bird-nature  is  not  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.    The  evil  that  a  bird  does,  and  for 
that  matter  the  good  too,  he  does  with 
his  busy  little  bill.     If  his  taste  runs  to 
I   grasshoppers  and  noxious  worms,  he  is 
a  good  birdling  and  worthy  of  all  en- 
couragement;   if  to  sprouting  com,  or 
cherries,  or  honey-bees  perchance,  he  is 
a  bold  thief  and  a  bad.     To  settle  his 
character,  no  way  is  so  sure  as  to  inves- 
tigate the  tell-tale  contents  of  his  crop. 
But  while  the  Bird-Stomach  Man,  in  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,,  is  thus  surgically 
employed,  his  heart  is  wholly  with  the 
winged   proprietors    of    the   stomachs. 
The  Spectator   has   met  bird-lovers  in 
his  day.    Your  ornithologist  loves  birds, 
bat  he  loves  them  to  classify  them,  and 
njountthem  on  perches,  and  collect  their 
dainty  eggs.      Your  Thompson    Seton 
loves  birds,  but  he  loves  them  to  senti- 
Jnentalize  over  them   and   make    copy 
of  them.     Now,  the  Bird-Stomach  Man 
is  a  practical   friend.     He  believes  in 
bis  client's    inalienable    right  to    life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit   of   happiness. 
He  aims  to  throw  the  strong  arm  of  the 
lav  between  all  birdkind  artd  the  farm- 
er's vengeful  gun. 

That  his  task  is  a  delicate  one  the 
Spectator  soon  had  occasion  to  observe. 
The  expert  spread  before  him  a  vast 
^^rtment  of  strange  objects,  among 
which  he  recognized  tiny  bones,  insects' 
^gs,  the  glittering  wing-covers  of 
^^eetles,  seeds  galore,  and  small  stones. 
Among  the  pebbles   were  pretty  little 


disks  from  the  stems  of  fossil  crinoids, 
and  four  little  nuggets  of  gold  1  Select- 
ing a  minute  bone,  the  naturalist  declared 
it  to  come  from  the  fore  foot  of  a  frog, 
remarking  that  in  his  business  it  was 
necessary  to  know  the  skeletons  of  every 
fish,  frog,  reptile,  or  mammal  ever  preyed 
upon  by  the  great  hawks  and  owls.  As 
for  insects,  the  minutest  part  of  their 
anatomy  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
nice  work  of  identification.  The  vein- 
ing  of  a  crumpled,  gauzy  wing  may 
determine  whether  the  insect  owner  was 
friend  or  foe  to  agriculture,  and  so  the 
virtue  or  culpability  of  the  bird  that 
devoured  him.  As  for  caterpillars  and 
grubs,  all  that  is  left  of  them  when  they 
come  to  the  hands  of  the  Bird-Stomach 
Man  is  their  little  hard  mouth-parts. 
By  their  mandibles  alone  he  knows 
them.  Among  dozens  of  scraps  upon  a 
card  before  him  the  naturalist  indicated 
the  jaws  of  the  ant,  the  grasshopper, 
and  the  cutworm,  the  gleaming  eyes  ai 
a  spider,  and  the  "  clicker "  of  a  click- 
beetle. 

By  this  time  the  Spectator's  eyes  were 
open  to  their  widest.  But  the  naturalist 
was  by  no  means  at  the  end  of  his  rope. 
"  Incidentally,"  he  remarked,  "this office 
acquaints  itself  with  the  look  of  every 
seed  ever  swallowed  by  a  bird.  Prop- 
erly speaking,  that  is  th^  province  of 
the  botanist.  But  it's  amazing  how 
little  they  know  about  seeds.  You  can 
confound  the  best  of  them  with  weed- 
seeds.  Yet  the  identification  of  weed- 
seed  is  of  prime  importance,  for  no 
argument  tells  better  with  the  farmers 
than  that  birds  help  to  rid  their  fields 
of  weeds.  Why,  we  estimate  that  the 
tree-sparrows  devour  over  a  million  and 
a  half  pounds  of  weed-seed  yearly  in 
Iowa  alone." 

Before  the  Spectator  could  catch  his 
breath  he  found  himself  contemplating 
a  series  of  minute  specks.  "  These," 
the  naturalist  was  saying,  proudly,  "  are 
our  problems.  Those  little  black,  club 
shaped  bodies  have  been  officially  repu- 
diated by  every  branch  of  the  service 
in  turn,  kicked  out  of  all  the  kingdoms 
of  matter.  But  one  day,  in  dissecting 
a  poison-ivy  berry,  we  ran  upon   some 
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bits  of  bitumen  like  these.  The  bird 
had  eaten  poison  ivy."  The  Spectator 
had  been  puzzling  for  some  moments 
over  some  tiny  brown  objects  the  shape 
of  a  baby's  ear.  He  inquired  what  they 
might  be.  The  Bird-Stomach  Man  ex- 
plained that  those  brown  specks  had 
once  "  stumped "  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Biological  Survey,  Division 
of  Ornithology.  Nobody  could  conceive 
where  they  came  from.  One  day  ai 
assistant  found  them  gracing  the  knee- 
caps of  a  fat  grasshopper.  Enigma 
three,  a  shining,  concave  pocket,  big 
enough  for  a  rain-drop,  turned  out  to 
be  the  nursery- wall  of  t'le  grub  at  the 
heart  of  a  gall-nut  The  bird  had  swal- 
lowed grub,  nest,  and  all.  Such  find- 
ings as  these  lead  the  scientists  of  the 
Division  of  Ornithology  to  keep  their 
eyes  open  when  afield.  "  The  world  is 
so  full  of  a  number  of  things,"  and  there 
is  no  knowing  what  a  bird  may  swallow 
next 

The  microscope  showed  the  Spectator 
yet  stranger  things.  He  saw  how,  after 
many  years,  you  can  identify  partly 
assimilated  fruit  or  grains  by  the  varied 
epidermis  cells,  or  the  peculiarity  of  the 
starch-grains;  how  you  can  tell  what 
species  of  butterfly  or  moth  has  gone  to 
make  a  long-dead  birdling's  holiday  by 
the  character  of  the  toothed  wing-scales, 
which  are  all  that  remains  of  the  insect ; 
and  how  you  know  the  earthworm,  when 
no  apparent  trace  of  him  remains,  by 
certain  amber-colored,  S-shaped  spicules 
which  are  the  earthworm's  hall-mark. 
Verily,  inscrutable  are  the  ways  of  the 
scientist  1 

The  Spectator  was  shocked  to  hear 
what  unpoetic  things  the  daintiest  of 
song-birds  will  eat  The  cuckoo,  for 
instance,  dines  largely  upon  the  nau- 
seous, thorny  caterpillars  of  the  lo  moth, 
getting  his  interior  stuck  full  of  stinging 
spines.  The  Spectator  saw  a  cuckoo's 
stomach  turned  inside  out,  and  it  was 
set  so  thick  with  spines  that  it  looked 
like  a  little  fur  wallet  He  saw  the 
hand  of  an  assistant  in  the  laboratory 
swollen  by  accidental  contact  with  a 
poison-ivy  berry  in  a  bird-crop  he  was 
investigating.     Yet  that  bird  died  of  a 


gunshot  wound.  They  tell  of  a  bird 
which  was  offered  a  beetle  so  hot  as  to 
its  juices  as  to  blister  the  hand  that 
crushed  it  Birdie  gobbled  down  the 
fiery  insect,  and  then  stood  with  his 
mouth  stretched  open,  swaying  about  in 
agony,  while  the  gobbled  beetle  took  its 
revenge  inside.  The  department  assem- 
bled to  close  the  rash  bird's  eyes.  But 
he  got  over  it,  though  he  never  accepted 
that  particular  sort  of  beetle  again. 


These  were  the  sideshows  of  the 
laboratory.  The  main  exhibit  was  bird- 
virtue  on  a  pedestal.  The  Spectator 
heard  so  much  of  the  industry  and  self- 
sacrifice  masquerading  under  feathers 
that  he  has  since  been  almost  ashamed 
to  look  a  chickadee  in  the  face.  The 
gastrologist  expatiated  upon  the  tons  of 
weed-seed,  the  myriads  of  devouring 
worms,  of  which  birds  annually  rid  the 
earth.  As  for  their  sins,  for  fourteen 
years  the  gastrologist  has  been  at  work ; 
he  has  examined  the  internal  evidence 
against  more  than  thirty-four  thousand 
birds;  and  of  all  that  host  he  finds 
scarce  one  which  is  not  more  good  than 
bad.  One-half  the  charges  are  pure 
libel.  As  for  proved  peccadilloes,  they 
are  heavily  overbalanced  by  good  deeds. 
In  spring  Jim  Crow  pulls  up  your  sprout- 
ing corn ;  but  when  the  cutworm  comes, 
his  death-dealing  bill  repays  the  theft  a 
thousandfold.  The  cherry-stealers  only 
take  fair  toll  of  the  fruit  they  saved  by 
early  worm -hunts  among  the  blossoms. 
The  Spectator  was  moved  almost  to 
tears  at  hearing  of  the  noble  feats  of 
birds  in  the  face  of  a  plague  of  insects. 
Even  birds  of  strictly  vegetarian  princi- 
ples fall  to  upon  the  invaders,  eating 
from  morn  to  dewy  eve.  It  is  recorded 
of  one  robin  that  he  sacrificed  himself 
to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  worms  in  a  single  day  1  If  this  be 
not  touching  enough,  hear  the  tale  of  a 
plague  of  grasshoppers,  how  birds  both 
small  and  great  taxed  themselves  to  the 
bursting  point  to  keep  down  the  inva- 
sion, and  even  the  least  among  the  hum- 
ming-birds slew  and  ate  a  pair  of 
monstrous  hoppers  all  himself.  The 
Spectator  blushes  that  he  ever  owned  a 
shotgun. 


Russia  and  Japan   Face  to  Face 

From  a  Staff  Correspondent  at  Washington 

C6n7ersatioDs  with  a  dozen  diplomats  in  Washington,  representing  every  grade  in  the 
service,  have  elicited  the  following  statements  concerning  the  Russo-Japanese  conflict. 

The   Russian   Side 


«*  America  is  sadly  in  need  of  informa- 
tion about  the  Russian  Government  and 
The  c«ir  ^^^  Russian  people,"  justly  says 
a  particularly  well-informed  dip- 
lomat. "  Take  the  statement  repeated  ^ . 
made,  for  instance,  that  the  Czar  has 
given  a  free  hand  to  Admiral  Alexiev,  the 
Governor  of  the  Amur  provinces,  in  deal- 
ing vrith  the  Russo-Japanese  situation. 
Doubtiess  the  Admiral  does  enjoy  the 
special  privileges  of  his  position,  but 
only  one  person  in  Russia  has  a  free 
hand-*-  the  Czar.  He  is  supreme,  and 
he  is  for  peace.  If  you  could  better 
understand  his  real  purpose — the  up- 
holding of  peace  throughout  the  world — 
you  would  not  misjudge  Russia." 

"  You  have  but  to  look  at  the  face  of 
Nicholas  II.,"  says  another  authority  on 
Russia,  **  and  be  convinced  that  a  man 
more  inclined  to  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  every  dispute  never  lived ; 
the  Czar  is  indeed  the  *  Little  Father  * 
in  holding  back  those  of  his  subjects 
who  might  without  him  go  too  far." 
Still  another  oflBcial,  well  accustomed  to 
the  manner  of  Russian  governmental 
operations  at  home  and  abroad,  added, 
"  Why,  if  the  entire  Council  of  Ministers 
were  bent  on  war  and  the  Czar  not,  the 
entire  Council  would  have  to  walk  out 
of  the  door  and  be  dismissed,  but  the 
Czar  would  have  his  way.  His  army  is 
Peace  *  guarantee  of  peace  and  not  a 
menace  of  war.  We  claim  with 
justice  that  our  mighty.borders  compel 
us  to  keep  1,100,000  men  underarms 
in  active  service,  while,  should  war  break 
out,  we  are  ready  quickly  to  mobilize 
an  army  of  several  millions  more  if  neces- 
sary. Even  these  forces  are  far  from 
being  as  large  proportionally  to  territory 
as  are  those  of  the  Japanese  army. 
Furthermore,  we  have  given  proofs  of 
our  desire  to  maintain  peace  with  all 
men.  During  the  present  reign,  as  dur- 
ing others,  opportunities  have  occurred 


where  we  might  have  been  justified  in 
making  war,  but  we  have  refrained. 
Let  me  remind  you,  too,  that  it  was  the 
Czar  and  no  other  ruler  who  instituted 
the  Hague  Peace  Tribunal. 

"  Why  should  Americans  be  pro-Jap- 
anese ?"  he  then  inquired.  *'  You  want 
peace.  We  want  peace.  The  Japanese 
people  do  not  want  peace.  They  are 
urging  their  Government  more  and  more 
towards  war."  According  to  some  Rus- 
sian observers  the  Japanese  are  a  self- 
conscious,  "  vain,  bumptious  little  yellow 
people,"  and  are  in  no  need  of  b^ing 
reminded  by  America  of  their  strength ; 
in  the  interests  of  the  world's  peace, 
America  should  rather  refrain  from  ap- 
plauding the  Japanese.  "  You  are  pre- 
eminently a  commercial  people.  As 
such  you  will  seek  peace,"  say  they. 
"  Yet  you  also  think  that  you  are 
showing  some  appreciation  of  the  chiv- 
alrous in  backing  up  little  Japan 
against  Russia.  You  call  it  a  case  of 
David  versus  Goliath.  *  Yes,  but,  after 
all,  you  are  backing  the  disturber  of 
peace  against  the  conserver  of  peace. 
A  nation  of  140,000,000  people  and 
nearly  9,000,000  square  miles  does  not  go 
lightly  to  war,  yet  at  the  same  time  it 
must  preserve  its  reasonable  interests." 

With  the  spread  of  the  Russian  wave 
eastward  across  Siberia,  the  necessity  of 
Manchuria  ^"ssian  access  to  the  Pacific 
was  increasingly  emphasized. 
It  was  first  realized  in  1850,  when,  at 
Count  Muraviev's  instance,  the  Russian 
flag  was  planted  on  Chinese  territory  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Amur  River.  By  the 
treaty  of  1858  China  relinquished  the 
entire  northern  bank  of  the  Amur  and 
also  a  strip  of  coast  territory  as  far  south 
as  a  port  which  the  Russians  renamed 
Vladivostok,  or  "  the  Dominator  of  the 
East."  When  the  Trans-Siberian  rail- 
way across  Siberia  and  down  to  Vladi- 
vostok was  planned,  it  was  intended  to 
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lie  wholly  within  Russian  territory  ;  but 
it  was  seen  that  a  much  shorter  line 
could  be  built  through'Manchuria.  Hence 
Count  Cassini,  then  Russian  Minister  to 
China,  made  a  compact  with  that  coun- 
try by  which  nearly  a  thousand  miles  of 
railway  should  be  constructed  across 
Manchuria.  Now  that  vast  province 
has  always  been  a  somewhat  disturbed 
region,  and  since  the  Boxer  Rebellion 
more  so  than  ever.  It  was  found  neces- 
sary that  Russian  guards  should  be 
maintained  along  the  railways  to  the 
east  and  south  to  Port  Arthur,  and  that 
Russian  methods  of  sanitation  and  civil- 
ization should  be  introduced,  "  much  as 
America  will  have  to  act  along  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  route,"  as  a  Russian  diplo- 
mat cleverly  added.  **  Russian  influ- 
ence has  grown  in  Manchuria  as  every- 
where in  Asia,  and  this,"  said  he,  "  has  ' 
been  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  world 
in«general  and  of  America  in  particular. 
Certainly  American  railway  builders  and 
equippers  have  no  reason  to  com? 
plain  1" 

While  it  is  presumable  that  in  Man- 
churia the  claims  of  the  Japanese  can 
Korea  ^^  Satisfactorily  adjusted,  when 
the  Russian  wave  moves  on  across 
the  Korean  border,  the  case,  as  every  Rus- 
sian  admits,  is  different.  Two  spheres 
of  influence  have  definitely  overlapped. 
The  question  is,  Which  will  remain  per- 
manently ?  "  The  Russian,"  is  the  reply, 
because  Russia  insists  upon  a  Russian 
control  of  the  interests  which  she  has  ac- 
quired in  Korea,  and  also  of  those  inter- 
ests which  are  being  acquired  in  the 
course  of  the  natural  development  of 
contiguous  territory.  Of  course  Japan 
can  make  no  such  claim,  because  her 
territory  is  not  contiguous.  "  The 
Outlook  has  called  Japan  *  the  England 
of  the  East,'  said  a  distinguished  Russian 
authority  the  other  day.  It  is  true  that 
Japan  and  England  are  each  insular  em- 
pires, one  occupying  the  same  relative  po- 
sition to  the  Asiatic  continent  as  the  other 
does  to  the  European.  Now,  an  insular 
empire  can  permanently  retain  distant 
colonies,  as  England  does,  but  never  a 
mainland  territory  close  at  hand.  Pow- 
erful as  England  is,  she  had  finally  to 
abandon  Normandy.  Even  if  we  sup- 
pose that  Japan  should  acquire  the  pos- 


session of  Korea,  she  would  never  be 
able  to  hold  it  permanently,  nor,  in  the 
Russian  opinion,  for  any  great  length 
of  time.  Sooner  or  later  the  mainland 
power  must  absorb  it,  just  as  France 
reabsorbed  Normandy." 

As  to   the   Japanese  and  American 
claim  of  open  ports  in  Manchuria  and 

The  Open  Door  ^o""^'  *^«  Russian  reply 
is :  "  Are  not  the  ports 
open  now  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  we 
also  need  open  ports  there  to  secure  a 
world's  trade,  and  not  for  a  few  years 
only,  but  for  a  much  longer  time  ?  What- 
ever our  Government  has  pledged  to 
the  Japanese  and  American  Gover(i- 
ments  it  will  faithfully  perform,  and  of 
course  this  includes  any  pledges  given 
to  respect  the  open  door.  But  let  us  at 
the  same  time  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  request  for  river  ports  is 
peculiar.  Both  Japan  and  America  have 
asked  that  Mukden  be  opened.  Now, 
Mukden  is  a  city  on  a  small  river  at  a 
long  distance  from  the  sea.  There  may 
be  some  reason  in  the  foreign  demand 
that  Niuchuang  should  be  continued  as 
an  open  port,  but  there  is  none  as 
regards  Mukden.  American  trade  and 
Japanese  trade  do  not  need  the  latter. 
What  would  you  think  if  Russia  were  to 
demand  the  right  to  sail  her  ships 
up  the  Hudson  River  to  Albany,  or  up 
the  Mississippi  River  to  St  Louis  ?  Yet 
this  is  what  has  been  done  in  China  in 
the  case  of  Hankau,  hundreds  of  miles 
up  the  Yangtse  from  the  sea,  and  it  is 
what  you  now  propose  to  do  with  Muk- 
den in  Manchuria,  and  with  Wiju  in 
Korea,  both  of  them  towns  far  from  the 
coast.  You  would  not  dare  to  send  your 
ships  up  the  Neva  past  Petersburg  into 
Lake  Ladoga,  nor  up  the  Seine  to  Paris, 
but  you  do  dare  to  pursue  this  policy 
with  weak  natiiE>ns  like  China  and  Korea. 
If  Japan  and  America  would  not  treat  a 
powerful  nation  like  ours«  for  instance, 
in  this  way,  we  do  not  like  to  see  them 
so  treat  two  weak  nations  over  which 
our  influence  happens  to  be  great" 

"The  historic  friendship  which  has 
existed  between  Russia  and  America, 
founded  on  Russia's 
aid  in  America's  need 
forty  years  ago,  should  exist  now  more 
than  ever,  when  Russia's  name  is  clouded 
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by  misrepresentations.  At  least  Rus-  ese  attitude  on  the  part  of  some  news- 
sia  should  count  on  American  neutrality,  papers,  an  attitude,  we  hope,  not  that  of 
But  instead  we  find  a  marked  pro-Japan-    the  people  at  large." 


The  Japanese  Side 


Mn  Rokuro  Takahira,  Japanese  Min- 
ister at  Washington,  said :  '*  My  country 

TerritorUl  Exp«..lon   ^^  P^?^    ^^^'?S    ^tr"" 

tonal  expansion.  Nor 
has  Japan  ever  had  any  intention  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  misfortune  of 
her  neighbors  in  seeking  mere  territorial 
aggrandizement.  The  sincere  desire  of 
our  Government  and  people  is  to  have 
all  the  neighboring  countries  realize  that 
mutual  interest  can  best  be  promoted  by 
^e  maintenance  of  peace,  the  promo- 
tion of  commerce  and  industry,  and  the 
strengthening  of  ties  of  interdepend- 
ence." 

With  every  Chinese  war  and  insurrec 
tion  there  has  been  a  Russian  expansion 
of  territory  in  Asia.  In  1858,  when 
China  was  busy  with  the  Taiping  Rebel- 
lion, Russia  compelled  a  cession  of  all 
the  Chinese  territory  north  of  the  Amur 
River.  In  1860,  when  Peking  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Engli^  and  French,  Rus- 


sia occupied  the  Manchurian  coast-line 
between  the  ocean  and  the  Ussuri  River. 
The  events  of  more  recent  years  are 
well  known — the  brutal  hold-up  of  Japan 
in  189S  by  Russia,  backed  by  Germany 
and  France,  by  which  the  possession  of 
lower  Manchuria,  ceded  to  Japan  by 
China,  in  accordance  with  the  right  of 
conquest  and  the  treaty  of  Simonoseki, 
was  restored  to  China  only  to  be  handed 
over  to  Russia  by  the  Cassini  Conven- 
tion of  the  following  year  under  the 
pretext  of  defending  a  railway  through 
Manchuria  which  Russia  had  obtained 
the  right  to  build.  The  result  of  the 
Boxer  insurrection  of  1900  was  the  prac- 
tical absorption  of  Manchuria's  360,000 
square  miles  and  8,500,000  population  by 
Russia.  If  such  occupation  or  annexa- 
tion be  approved,  Russia  should  be  com- 
pelled to  confirm  by  international  written 
treaty  the  assurances  repeatedly  but  ver- 
bally made,  both  to  Japan  and  America, 
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concerning  the  freedom  of  trade  in  Man- 
churia, a  freedom  absolutely  necessary 
to  Japanese  commerce* 

Americans  may  now  think  that  Rus- 
sia intends  to  keep  any  promises  which 

Manchuria  ^^^  ^^^  '^^^^  made  to  uphold 
the  open  door  in  the  new 
Manchurian  treaty  ports  of  Mukden  and 
Antung,  and  yet  they  themselves  have 
been  suffering  Russian  indignities  at 
the  port  of  Niuchuang,  opened  long  since 
by  treaty  with  China  on  equal  terms  to 
the  trade  of  all  nations.  At  the  time  of 
the  Boxer  atrocities — which  Russia  is 
believed  by  some  secretly  to  have  insti- 
gated for  her  own  purposes,  in  helping 
to  put  down  the  insurrection  and  then 
demanding  territory  as  reward — she 
seized  Niuchuang  on  the  pretext  that 
the  Boxers  were  threatening  the  place. 
Now,  no  Boxers  were  ever  seen  in  that 
vicinity.  Russia  kept  the  port,  how- 
ever, administering  the  customs  and  the 
telegraph  and  other  monopolies. 

If  Japan  controls  a  lion's  share  of  . 
the  Manchurian  trade,  her  interests  in 
Korea  ^^^^^  ^^^  Still  larger  and  more 
vital.  No  less  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  shipping  of  Korean  ports,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  statements, 
is  Japanese,  and  the  two  Korean  rail- 
ways are  owned  by  Japan.  Korean 
commerce  has  long  been  dominated  by 
Japan ;  this  and  the  later  political  con- 
trol Japan  has  not  the  slightest  notion 
of  abandoning.  While  upholding  the 
sovereign  independence  of  the  Korean 
^  Government,  Japan  now  needs  to  control 
Korea  also  as  an  asylum  for  the  redun- 
dant population  of  the  islands.  Ameri- 
cans do  not  realize  that  the  Japanese 
population  in  an  average  square  mile 
is  twelve  times  as  great  as  the  Ameri- 
can. Japan's  population  is  now  forty- 
seven  millions,  and  must  be  crowded 
into  an  area  of  not  quite  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  square  miles. 

Necessary  as  is  Korea  to  Japanese 
trade  and  population,  the  Japanese  idea 
is  the  same  now  as  it  was  when  it  formed 
the  basic  cause  of  the  war  of  1894-5 
with  China — the  assurance  of  Korean 
independence.  In  that  war  the  weak 
Korean  monarch  fled  to  the  Russian 
Legation  for  safety.  This  gave  the 
Russians  just  the  chance  they  wanted. 


and,  as  a  recompense  for  their  protec- 
tion, they  demanded  and  obtained  a 
timber  concession  in  the  Yalu  Valley. 
The  Russians  now  claim  that  the  con* 
cession  covers,  not  only  all  the  Yalu  Val- 
ley, but  also  the  valleys  of  all  the  rivers 
tributary,  that  it  gives  to  them  the  right 
to  build  railways,  and  to  monopolize  the 
fine  port  of  Yongampho  at  the  river's 
mouth.  It  is  also  persistently  reported 
without  contradiction  that  Russia  has 
obtained  from  the  municipality  of  Ma- 
sampho,  a  very  important  and  strategic 
port  between  Mokpho  and  Fusan,  oppo- 
site  Japan,  the  full  control  of  the  harbor, 
but  that  the  Korean  Government  is  still 
strong  enough  to  refuse  to  confirm  the 
Russian  possession.  Now,  Masampho 
is  to  Korea  what  Port  Arthur  is  to 
Manchuria — a  Gibraltar — and  more,  for, 
from  it,  Japan  would  be  at  Russia's 
mercy.  The  Japanese  island-fortress 
of  Tsushima  is  hardly  the  distance  of 
a  modern  cannon  shot  from  the  hills 
commanding  Masampho.  According  to 
other  uncontradicted  rumors,  Mr.  Pav- 
lov, Russian  Minister  at  Seoul — the 
Korean  capital — is  standing  over  the 
poor  wretch  who  occupies  the  Korean 
throne,  and  is. keeping  him  from  acced- 
ing to  the  Japanese  request  to  open 
Yongampho  as  a  free  port  and  from 
the  American  request  to  open  Wiju — a 
place  which  unites  the  advantages  of  a 
river  port  and  of  a  great  mart  on  the 
highway  between  the  Korean  and  Chi- 
nese capitals.  Finally,  Mr.  Pavlov  is 
urging  that  Masampho  and  Mokpho — 
ports  now  open  by  international  treaty — 
be  closed  I  Such  arrogance  should  not 
be  permitted  by  the  nations,  least  of  all 
by  Japan,  who  will  suffer  most.  It  is  a 
satisfaction  to  think  that  behind  Japan 
stands  England  in  upholding  Korean 
sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity, 
these  being  guaranteed  in  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  treaty. 

"  Korea  forms  Japan's  Monroe  Doc- 
trine," a  Japanese  statesman  aptly  sajrs. 
In  order  to  enforce  that 
doctrine  Japan  does  not 
need  to  annex  Korea,  but  she  will  not 
permit  Russia  to  annex  it  or  even  to 
absorb  it  under  the  specious  guise  of 
protecting  its  integrity.  While  in  Man- 
churia Japan  might  be  induced  to  make 
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coDcessions,  in  Korea,  according  to  an 
authorized  statement,  she  can  make 
nothing  further  than  to  agree  to  (1)  a 
mutual  engagement  that  Japan  and  Rus- 
sia shall  respect  the  independence  and 
the  territorial  integrity  of  both  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  Korean  empires;  (2)  a 
mutual  recognition  of  the  special  inter- 
est of  Japan  in  Korea  and  of  Russia  in 
Manchuria;  and  (3)  a  mutual  engage- 
ment that  neither  Japan  nor  Russia 
shall  interfere  mth  trade  rights  in  China . 
or  Korea  acquired  by  the  other  Power, 
by  virtue  of  its  own  treaties  with  those 
countries,  Mat  in  accordance  with  the 
equality  of  trade  and  the  opportunity  for 
it  by  every  nation. 

To  these  reasonable  requests  Russia 
makes  the  calmly  audacious  counter- 
proposal that  Manchuria  be  eliminated 
from  the  discussion,  that  Russian  and 
Japanese  trading  privileges  shall  be 
equal  in  Korea,  and  that  a  neutral  zone 
shall  be  established  in  northern  Korea, 
a  zone  extending  from  Yalu  River,  mark- 
ing the  Manchurian  border,  over  one- 
third  of  the  small  kingdom,  as  far  south 
as  Gensan  I  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Japanese  people  prefer  war  to  such  an 
agreement.  The  people  may  force  the 
hand  of  their  Government,  which  has 
hitherto  acted  with  marked  patience  and 
self-restraint  Already  there  is  a  popu- 
lar and  universal  demand  for  the  imme- 
diate occupation  of  Korea  by  Japan,  an 
act  which  would  probably  be  regarded 
by  Russia  as  a  cause  of  war. 

The  conduct  of  the  diplomatic  negoti- 
ations has  not  been  to  the  credit  of 
Ru-um  Diplomacy  Russia,  who  has  pur- 
sued her  traditional 
policy  of  temporizing  to  the  utmost 
While  the  Russians  grasp  at  any- 
thing, they  have  small  notion  of  being 
involved  in  an  unnecessary  war.  They 
advance  to  the  limit ;  if  they  see  that 
they  have  gone  too  far,  they  recede,  but 
they  do  not  go  back  quite  to  their  own 
standing  ground.  They  always  seem  to 
register  some  net  advance.  Just  now, 
however,  the  question  is,  Will  they 
recede  in  time  to  avert  the  sudden  move 


by  Japanese  arms,  not  diplomacy?  It 
may  be  that  they  regard  war  as  inevi- 
table, just  as  most  Japanese  do,  and  are 
instigating  the  Japanese  to  fire  the  first 
gun ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  the 
real  moral  responsibility  for  such  a  war 
will  rest  upon  Russia,  which,  with  greater 
past  experience  and  greater  present 
supplies,  has  pushed  an  inexperienced 
nation — but  one  conscious  of  the  might 
of  right — into  a  war  the  consequences 
of  which  will  be  not  only  national  as 
between  Russia  and  Japan,  but  inter- 
national on  both  hemispheres. 

"  After  all,  we  believe,"  say  the  Jap- 
anese, '*  that  the  only  question  in  Rus- 
sia's mind  is,  Do  we  regard  Japan  as 
a  weak  or  a  strong  Power  ?  If  Russia 
does  not  recede  sufficiently  to  satisfy  us, 
it  will  be  because  Russia  thinks  that 
she  can  wear  out  Japan  ultimately,  if  not 
soon,  by  the  force  of  arms ;  if  Russia 
does  recede  from  her  untenable  and 
most  recent  proposition  and  consents  to 
a  fair  compromise,  it  will  be  the  greatest 
compliment  ever  paid  to  Japan's  military 
and  naval  strength.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  journey  to  Cannes  of  President  Bezo- 
brazov,  of  the  Russian  Yalu  Timber 
Company,  operating  in  Korea  (a  man 
who  has  recently  and  significantly  been 
made  a  Secretary  of  State),  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  some  characteristically 
sage  advice  from  one  of  the  Czar's  sup- 
posed three  chief  advisers — his  mother, 
the  Empress  Dowager,  his  brother  in- 
law, the  Grand  Duke  Alexander,  and  his 
uncle,  the  Grand  Duke  Michael.  The 
venerable  Grand  Duke  Michael  is  hardly 
likely  to  advise  a  war  the  result  of  which 
would  be  not  only  to  keep  Russia  per- 
manently out  of  Korea,  but  to  set  back 
Russian  prestige  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
While  Japan  can  attend  to  the  material 
part  of  such  a  war,  we  shall  indubitably 
have  a  moral  support  from  America  and 
England  which  will  be  none  the  less  felt 
both  in  Japan  and  Russia  because  it 
must  be  at  first  neutral.  The  world 
will  know  that,  as  regards  Japan,  such 
neutrality  is  not  malevolent  but  benevo- 
lent" K  F.  B. 
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Chapter  VII The  Clash  of  War 


IT  sounded  like  old  times,  to  us  who 
had  stayed  behinu  in  Mulberry  Street, 
when,  within  a  few  months  after  his 
departure  for  Washington,  the  wail  came 
from  down  there  that  Roosevelt  was 
playing  at  war  with  the  ships,  that  he 
was  spoiling  for  a  row,  and  did  not  care 
what  it  cost  It  seems  he  had  been 
asking  a  million  dollars  or  so  for  target 
practice,  and,  when  he  got  that,  demand- 
ing more — another  half  million.  I  say 
it  sounded  like  old  times,  for  that  was 
the  everlasting  refrain  of  the  grievance 
while  he  ran  the  police :  there  was  never 
to  be  any  rest  or  peace  where  he  was. 
No,  there  was  not.  In  Mulberry  Street 
it  was  his  business  to  make  war  on 
the  scoundrels  who  had  wrecked  the 
force  and  brought  disgrace  upon  our 
city.  To  Washington  he  had  gone  to 
sharpen  the  tools  of  war.  War  he  knew 
must  come.  They  all  knew  it;  it  was 
his  business  as  the  right  hand  of  Secre- 
tary Long  to  prepare  for  it,  since  the 
first  and  hardest  blows  must  be  struck 
on  the  sea. 

Here  let  me  stop  a  moment  to  analyze 
his  attitude  toward  this  war  that  was 
looming  on  the  horizon  even  before  he 
left  Mulberry  Street  It  was  perfectly 
simple,  as  simple  as  anything  he  ever 
did  or  said,  to  any  one  who  had  ever 
taken  the  trouble  to  "think  him  out" 
I  had  followed  him  to  Washington  to 
watch  events  for  my  paper,  and  there 
joined  the  "war  party,"  as  President 
McKinley  called  Roosevelt  and  Leonard 
Wood,  poking  fun  at  them  in  his  quiet 
way.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  self- 
seeking  or  of  jingoism  in  Roosevelt's 
attitude,   unless   you   identify  jingoism 
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with  the  stalwart  Americanism  that  made 
him  write  these  words  the  year  before  : 

"  Every  true  patriot,  every  man  of 
statesmanlike  habit,  should  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  not  a  single  European 
power  shall  hold  a  foot  of  American  soil." 
Not,  he  added,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
question  the  title  of  foreign  powers  to 
present  holdings ;  but  "  it  certainly  will 
become  necessary  if  the  timid  and  selfish 
peace-at-any-price  men  have  their  way, 
and  if  the  United  States  fails  to  check, 
at  the  outset,  European  aggrandizement 
on  this  continent" 

That  was  one  end  of  it,  the  political 
one,  if  you  please ;  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
in  its  briefest  and  simplest  form.  Spain 
had  by  outrageous  mismanagement  of 
her  West  Indian  colonies  proved  herself 
unfit,  and  had  forfeited  the.  right  to  re- 
main. The  mismanagement  had  become 
a  scandal  upon  our  own  shores.  Every 
year  the  yellow  fever  that  was  brewed 
in  Cuban  filth  crossed  over  and  desolated 
a  thousand  homes  in  our  Southern  States. 
If  proof  were  wanted  that  it  was  mis- 
management that  did  it,  events  have 
more  than  supplied  it  since,  and  justified 
the  war  of  humanity. 

Plain  humanity  was  the  other  end  of 
it,  and  the  biggest  I  know,  for  I  saw 
how  it  worked  upon  his  mind.  I  was 
in  Washington  when  a  German  cigar- 
manufacturer,  whose  business  took  him 
once  or  twice  a  year  to  Cuba,  came  to 
the  capital  seeking  an  interview  with 
Senator  Lodge,  his  home  Senator,  since 
he  was  from  Boston.  I  can  see  him 
now  sitting  in  the  committee-room  and 
telling  how  on  his  last  trip  he  had  trav- 
eled to  some  inland  towns  where  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  doing  business,  but  where 
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now  all  had  been  laid  waste ;  how  when 
he  sat  down  in  the  inn  to  eat  such  food 
as  he  could  get,  a  famished  horde  of 
gaunt,  half-naked  women,  with  starving 
babies  at  barren  breasts,  crept  up  like 
dogs  to  his  chair,  fighting  for  the  crumbs 
that  fell  from  his  plate.  Big  tears  rolled 
down  the  honest  German's  face  as  he 
told  of  it  He  could  not  eat,  he  could 
not  sleep,  until  he  had  gone  straight  to 
Washington  to  tell  there  what  he  had 
witnessed.  I  can  see  the  black  look 
come  into  Roosevelt's  face  and  hear  him 
muttering  under  his  breath,  for  he,  too, 
had  little  children  whom  he  loved.  And 
the  old  anger  wells  up  in  me  at  the 
thought  of  those  who  would  have  stayed 
our  hand.  Better  a  thousand  times  war 
with  all  its  horrors  than  a  hell  like  that. 
That  was  murder,  and  of  women  and 
innocent  children.  The  war  that  avenges 
such  infamy  I  hail  as  the  messenger  of 
wrath  of  an  outraged  God. 

The  war  was  a  moral  issue  with  him, 
as  indeed  it  was  with  all  of  us  who 
understood.  It  was  with  such  facts  as 
these — and  there  was  no  lack  of  them — 
in  mind  and  heart  that  he  responded 
hotly  to  Senator  Hanna  pleading  for 
peace  for  the  sake  of  the  country's  com- 
merce and  prosperity,  that,  much  as  he 
appreciated  those  blessings,  the  honor 
of  the  country  was  of  more  account  than 
temporary  business  prosperity.  It  has 
slipped  my  mind  what  was  the  particular 
occasion — some  club  gathering — but  I 
have  not  forgotten  the  profound  impres- 
sion the  Naval  Secretary's  words  made 
as  he  insisted  that  our  country  could 
better  afford  to  lose  a  thousand  of  the 
bankers  that  have  added  to  its  wealth 
than  one  Farragut ;  that  it  were  better 
for  it  never  to  have  had  all  the  railroad 
magnates  that  have  built  it  up,  great  as 
is  their  deserving,  than  to  have  lost 
Grant  and  Sherman ;  better  that  it  had 
never  known  commercial  greatness  than 
that  it  should  miss  from  its  history  one 
Lincoln.  Unless  the  moral  overbalance 
the  material,  we  are  indeed  riding  for  a 
fall  in  all  our  pride. 

So  he  made  ready  for  the  wrath  to 
come.  And  now  his  early  interest  in 
naval  affairs,  that  gave  us  his  first  book, 
bore  fruit  When  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion was  over,  and  Roosevelt  was  bound 


for  the  war  to  practice  what  he  had 
preached,  his  chief,  Secretary  Long, 
said,  in  bidding  him  good-by,  that  he  had 
been  literally  invaluable  in  his  place, 
and  that  the  navy  would  feel  the  stimu- 
lus of  his  personality  for  a  long  time. 
His  industry  was  prodigious.  He  bought 
ships  for  the  invasion  of  Cuba,  and  fitted 
them  out  He  recruited  crews  and  shot 
away  fortunes  with  the  big  guns — reck- 
lessly, shouted  the  critics.  He  knew  better. 
His  experience  as  a  hunter  had  taught 
him  that  the  best  gun  in  the  world  was 
wasted  on  a  man  who  did  not  know  how 
to  use  it  The  Spaniards  found  that  out 
later.  Roosevelt  loaded  up  with  ammu- 
nition and  with  coal.  When  at  last  the 
war  broke  out,  Dewey  found  everjrthing 
he  needed  at  Hongkong  where  he  sought 
it,  and  was  able  to  sail  across  to  Manila 
a  week  before  they  expected  him  there. 
And  then  we  got  the  interest  on  the  gun- 
practice  that  had  frightened  the  economi- 
cal souls  at  home.  In  Mulberry  Street 
it  was  corruption  that  defied  him ;  now 
it  was  the  stubborn  red  tape  of  a  huge 
department  that  dragged  and  dragged 
at  his  feet,  and  threatened  to  snare  him 
up  at  every  second  step  he  took — ^the 
most  disheartening  of  human  experi- 
ences. The  men  he  came  quickly  to 
like.  "  They  are  a  fine  lot  of  fellows," 
he  wrote  to  me,  "  these  naval  men«  You 
would  take  to  them  at  sight."  Of  the 
other  he  never  spoke,  but  I  can  imagine 
how  it  must  have  nagged  him.  To  this 
day,  when  I  have  anything  I  want  to 
find  out  or  do  in  the  Navy  Department, 
it  seems  fiatly  impossible  to  make  a 
short  cut  to  the  thing  I  want  So  many 
bureaus,  so  many  chief  clerks,  and  so 
many  what-you-may-call-'ems  have  to 
pass  upon  it.  It  is  the  way  of  the  world, 
I  suppose,  to  go  on  magnifying  and  ex- 
alting the  barrel,  where  the  staves  are 
men  with  their  little  interests  and  con- 
ceits, until  what  it  is  made  to  hold  is  of 
secondary  importance  or  less.  In  the 
end  he  burst  through  it  as  he* did  through 
the  jobs  the  police  conspirators  tried  to 
put  up  on  him ;  kicked  it  all  to  pieces 
and  went  on  his  way. 

A  new  light  shone  through  the  dusty 
old  windows.  For  generations,  since 
steam  came  to  replace  sail,  there  had 
been  a  contention  between  the  line  and 
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the  engineer  corpsi  as  to  rank  and  pay, 
that  cut  Into  the  heart  of  the  navy.  It 
was  the  fight  of  the  old  against  the  new 
that  goes  on  in  all  days.  The  old  line- 
officer  was  loth  to  give  equal  place  to 
the  engineer,  who,  when  he  was  young, 
was  but  an  auxiliary,  an  experiment 
The  place  of  honor  was  still  to  be  on 
the  deck,  though  long  since  the  place  of 
responsibility  had  moved  to  the  engine- 
room.  The  engineer  insisted  upon  rec- 
ognition; met  the  other  upon  the  floor 
of  Congress  and  checkmated  him  in  his 
schemes  of  legislation.  ,  The  quarrel  was 
bitter, irreconcilable;  on  every  ship  there 
were  hostile  camps.  Neither  could  make 
headway  for  the  other.  Roosevelt,  as 
chairman  of  a  board  to  reconcile  the 
differences  that  were  older  than  the  navy 
itself  as  it  is  to-day,  steered  it  success- 
fully between  the  two  fatal  reefs  and 
made  peace.  Under  his  "personnel 
bill "  each  side  obtained  its  rights,  and, 
with  the  removal  of  the  pretext  for  future 
quarrels,  the  navy  was  greatly  strength- 
ened. Cadets  now  receive  the  same 
training;  the  American  naval  officer  in 
the  next  war  will  be  equally  capable  of 
commanding  on  deck  and  of  mending  a 
broken  engine. 

When  it  came  to  picking  out  the  man 
who  was  to  command  in  the  East,  where 
the  blow  must  be  struck,  Roosevelt  ad- 
vised Dewey.  They  laughed  at  him. 
Dewey  was  a  "dude,"  they  said.  It 
seems  the  red  tape  had  taken  notice  of 
the  fact  that  the  Commodore  was  always 
trim  and  neat,  and,  judging  him  by  its 
own  standard,  thought  that  was  all. 
Roosevelt  told  them  no,  he  would  fight. 
And  he  might  wear  whatever  kind  of 
collar  he  chose,  so  long  as  he  did  that 
I  remember,  when  Dewey  was  gone  with 
his  ships,  the  exultation  with  which 
Roosevelt  spoke  of  the  choice.  We  were 
walking  down  Connecticut  Avenue,  with 
his  bicycle  between  us,  discussing  Dewey. 
Leonard  Wood  came  out  of  a  side  street 
and  joined  us.  His  mind  was  on  Cuba. 
Roosevelt,  with  prophetic  eye,  beheld 
Manila  and  the  well-stocked  ammunition- 
bins  in  Chinese  waters. 

"  Dewey,"  he  said,  "  is  the  man  for 
the  place.     He  has  a  lion  heart" 

I  guess  none  of  us  feels  like  dis- 
puting his  judgment  at  this  day,  any 


more  than  we  do  the  wisdom  of  the  gun- 
practice. 

When  Dewey  was  in  the  East,  it  was 
Roosevelt's  influence  in  the  naval  board 
that  kept  his  fleet  intact  The  Olympia 
had  been  ordered  home.  Roosevelt  se- 
cured the  repeal  of  the  order.  "  Keep 
the  Olympia,"  he  cabled  him,  "  and  keep 
full  of  coal."  The  resistless  energy  of 
the  man  carried  all  before  it  till  the  day 
when  orders  were  cabled  under  the 
Pacific  to  the  man  with  the  lion  heart  to 
go  in  and  smash  the  enemy.  "  Capture 
or  destroy  I"     We  know  the  rest 

Roosevelt's  work  was  done.  "  There 
is  nothing  more  for  me  to  do  here,"  he 
said.  "  I've  got  to  get  into  the  fight 
myself." 

They  told  him  to  stay,  he  was  needed 
where  he  was.  But  he  was  right :  his 
work  was  done.  It  was  to  prepare  for 
war.  With  the  fighting  of  the  ships  he 
had,  could  have,  nothing  to  do.  Merely 
to  sit  in  an  office  and  hold  down  a  job, 
a  title,  or  a  salary,  was  not  his  way.  He 
did  not  go  lightly.  His  wife  was  lying 
sick,  with  a  little  baby;  his  other  chil- 
dren needed  him.  I  never  had  the  good 
fortune  to  know  a  man  who  loves  his 
children  more  devotedly  and  more  sen- 
sibly than  he.  There  was  enough  to 
keep  him  at  home  ;  there  were  plenty  to 
plead  with  him.  I  did  myself,  for  I 
hated  to  see  him  go.  His  answer  was 
as  if  his  father  might  have  spoken  :  "  I 
have  done  all  I  could  to  bring  on  the 
war,  because  it  is  a  just  war,  and  the 
sooner  we  meet  it  the  better.  Now  that 
it  has  come,  I  have  no  business  to  ask 
others  to  do  the  fighting  and  stay  at 
home  myself." 

It  was  right;  and  he  went  I  have  not 
forgotten  that  gray  afternoon  in  early 
May  when  I  went  with  him  across  the 
river  to  the  train  that  was  to  carry  him 
and  his  horse  South.  He  had  made  his 
will ;  the  leave-taking  was  over  and  had 
left  its  mark.  There  was  in  him  no  trace 
of  the  "  spoiling  for  a  fight"  that  for  the 
twentieth  time  was  cast  up  against  him. 
He  looked  soberly,  courageously  ahead 
to  a  new  and  untried  experience,  hope- 
ful of  the  glad  day  that  should  see  our 
arms  victorious  and  the  bloody  usurper 
driven  from  Cuba.  "  I  won't  be  long." 
He  waved  his  hand  and  was  gone  ;  and 
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to  me  the  leaden  sky  seemed  drearier, 
the  day  toore  desolate,  than  before. 

iTwo  Weary  months  dragged  their  slow 
length  ialongi  There  had  been  fighting 
in  Cuba*  Every  morning  my  wife  and  I 
plotted  each  to  waylay  the  newsboy  to 
get  the  paper  first  and  make  sure  he 
was  safe  before  the  other  should  see  it. 
And  then  one  bright  and  blessed  July 
morning,  when  the  land  was  ringing  with 
the  birthday  salute  of  the  Nation,  she 
came  with  shining  eyes,  waving  the  paper, 
in  which  we  read  together  of  the  charge 
on  San  Juan  Hill ;  how  the  Rough 
Riders  charged,  with  him  at  their  head, 
through  a  hail  of  Spanish  bullets,  the 
men  dropping  by  twos  and  threes  as  they 
ran. 

"  When  they  came  *  to  the  open,  smooth 
hillside  there  was  no  protection.  Bullets 
were  raining  down  at  them,  and  shot  and 
shells  from  the  batteries  were  sweeping 
everything.  There  was  a  moment's 
hesitadon,  and  then  came  the  order : 
*  Forward  1  charge  1'  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Roosevelt  led,  waving  his  sword. 
Out  into  the  open  the  men  went,  and  up 
the  hill.  Death  to  every  man  seemed 
certain.  The  crackle  of  the  Mauser  rifles 
was  continuous.  Out  of  the  brush  came 
the  riders.  Up,  up  they  went,  with  the 
colored  troops  alongside  of  them,  not  a 
man  flinching,  and  forming  as  they  ran. 
Roosevelt  was  a  hundred  feet  in  the  lead. 
Up,  up  they  went  in  the  face  of  death, 
men  dropping  from  the  ranks  at  every 
step.  The  Rough  Riders  acted  like 
veterans.  It  was  an  inspiring  sight  and 
an  awful  one. 

"Astounded  by  the  madness  of  the 
rush,  the  Spaniards  exposed  themselves. 
This  was  a  fatal  mistake.  The  Tenth 
Cavalry  (the  colored  troops)  picked  them 
off  like  ducks  and  rushed  on,  up  and 
up. 

"The  more  Spaniards  were  killed, 
the  more  seemed  to  take  their  places. 
The  rain  of  shells  and  bullets  doubled. 
Men  dropped  faster  and  faster,  but 
others  took  their  places.  Roosevelt 
sat  erect  on  his  horse,  holding  his  sword 
and  shouting  for  his  men  to  follow  him. 
Finally  his  horse  was  shot  from  under 
him,  but  he   landed   on   his   feet  and 

I  This  was  the  account  we  read  in  the  New  York 
"Sun." 


continued  calling  for  his  men  to  ad- 
vance.    He  charged  up  the  hill  afoot 

"It  seemed  an  age  to  the  men  who 
were  watching,  and  to  the  Rough  Riders 
the  hill  must  have  seemed  miles  high. 
But  they  were  undaunted.  They  went 
on,  firing  as  fast  as  their  guns  would 
work. 

"At  last  the  top  of  the  hill  was 
reached.  The  Spaniards  in  the  trenches 
could  still  have  annihilated  the  Ameri- 
cans, but  the  Yankees'  daring  dazed 
them.  They  wavered  for  an  instant, 
and  then  turned  and  ran. 

"  The  position  was  won  and  the  block- 
house captured.  ...  In  the  rush  more 
than  half  of  the  Rough  Riders  were 
wounded." 

In  how  many  American  homes  was 
that  splendid  story  re^d  that  morning 
with  a  thrill  never  quite  to  be  got  over  I 
We  read  it  together,  she  and  I,  excited, 
breathless ;  and  then  we  laid  down  the 
paper  and  gave  two  such  rousing  cheer* 
as  hadn't  been  heard  in  Richmond  Hill 
that  Fourth  of  July  morning,  one  for  the 
flag  and  one  for  Theodore  Roosevelt 
What  was  breakfast?  The  war  was 
won  and  over  1 

We  live  in  a  queer  world.  One  man 
sees  the  glorious  painting,  priceless  for 
all  time;  the  other  but  the  fly-speck  on 
the  frame.  A  year  or  two  after,  some 
one,  I  think  he  was  an  editor,  wrote  to 
ask  me  if  the  dreadful  thing  was  true 
that  in  the  rush  up  that  hill  Roosevelt 
said  "  Hell  1"  I  don't  know  what  I  re- 
plied— I  want  to  forget  it  I  know  I 
said  it,  anyhow.  But,  great  Scott  1  think 
of  it 

Of  that  war  and  of  his  regiment,  from 
the  day  it  was  evolved,  uniformed,  arm- 
ed, and  equipped,  through  "  ceaseless 
worrying  of  excellent  bureaucrats  who 
had  no  idea  how  to  do  things  quickly  or 
how  to  meet  an  emergency,"  ^  all  through 
the  headlong  race  with  a  worse  enemy 
than  the  one  in  front — the  malaria,  upon 
which  the  Spaniards  counted  openly  as 
their  gruesome  ally — down  to  the  day 
when,  the  army's  work  done,  Colonel 
Roosevelt  "  wrecked  his  career  "  finally 
and  for  good,  by  demanding  its  recall 

M  am  quoting:  "The  Rough  Riders."  It  seems, 
then,  the  navy  has  no  patent  on  red  tape.  1  thought 
as  much. 
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home,  he  himself  has  told  the  story  in 
"  The  Rough  Riders."  Every  school- 
boy in  the  land  knows  it  The  Rough 
Riders  came  out  of  the  heroic  past  of 
our  country's  history,  held  the  forefront 
of  the  stage  for  three  brief  months,  and 
melted  back  into  college  and  camp  and 
mine  with  never  a  ripple.  But  they  left 
behind  them  a  mark  which  this  genera- 
tion will  not  see  effaced.  To  those  who 
think  it  a  sudden  ambitious  thought,  a 
'*  streak  of  luck,"  I  commend  this  refer- 
ence to  the  "  rifle-bearing  horsemen  "  on 
page  249  of  the  second  volume  of  his 
"Winning  of  the  West,"  written  quite 
ten  years  before:  "They  were  brave 
and  hardy,  able  to  thread  their  way  un- 
erringly through  the  forests,  and  fond 
of  surprises;  and  though  they  always 
fought  on  foot,  they  moved  on  horseback, 
and  therefore  with  great  celerity.  Their 
operations  should  be  carefully  studied 
by  all  who  wish  to  learn  the  possibilities 
of  mounted  riflemen."  Before  he  or  any 
one  else  dreamed  of  the  war,  he  had 
studied  and  thought  it  all  out,  and  when 
the  chance  came  he  was  ready  for  it  and 
took  it.  That  is  all  there  ever  was  in 
"  Roosevelt's  luck ;"  and  that  is  about 
all  there  is  in  this  luck  business,  any- 
how, as  I  have  said  before. 

The  chance  came  to  one  man  beside 
him  who  was  ready,  and  the  world  is  the 
better  for  it.  I  saw  the  growing  friend- 
ship between  the  two  that  year  in  Wash- 
ington, and  was  glad ;  for  Leonard  Wood 
is  another  man  to  tie  to,  as  one  soon 
finds  out  who  knows  him.  They  met 
there  for  the  first  time,  but  in  one  brief 
year  they  grew  to  be  such  friends  that 
when  the  command  of  the  regiment  was 
offered  Roosevelt,  he  asked  for  second 
place  under  Wood ;  for  Wood  had  seen 
service  in  the  field,  as  Roosevelt  had 
not.  He  had  earned  the  medal  of  honor 
for  undaunted  courage  and  great  ability 
in  the  arduous  campaigns  against  the 
Apaches.  Both  earned  their  promotion 
in  battle  afterward.  I  liked  to  see  them 
together  because  they  are  men  of  the 
same  strong  type.  When  Roosevelt 
writes  of  his  friend  that,  "  like  so  many 
of  the  gallant  fighters  with  whom  it  was 
later  my  good  fortune  to  serve,  he  com- 
bined in  a  very  high  degree  the  qualities 
of  entire  manliness  with  entire  upright- 


ness and  cleanliness  of  character;  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  deal  with  a  man  of  high 
ideals  who  scorned  everything  mean  and 
base,  and  who  also  possessed  those 
robust  and  hardy  qualities  of  body  and 
mind,  for  the  lack  of  which  no  merely 
negative  virtue  can  ever  atone " — he 
draws  as  good  a  picture  of  himself  as 
his  best  friend  could  have  done.  While 
the  Roosevelts  and  the  Woods  come 
when  they  are  needed,  as  they  always 
have  come,  our  country  is  safe. 

Together  they  sailed  away  in  the 
springtime,  southward  through  the  tropic 
seas,  toward  the  unknown.  "  We  knew 
not  whither  we  were  bound,  nor  what  we 
were  to  do;  but  we  believed  that  the 
nearing  future  held  for  us  many  chances 
of  death  and  hardship,  of  honor  and 
renown.  If  we  failed,  we  would  share 
the  fate  of  all  who  fail ;  but  we  were 
sure  that  we  would  win,  that  we  should 
score  the  first  great  triumph  in  a  mighty 
world-movement."  The  autumn  days 
were  shortening  when  I  stood  at  Mon- 
tauk  Point,  scanning  the  sea  for  the 
vessels  that  should  bring  them  back. 
Within  the  year  one  was  to  sit  at  Albany, 
the  Governor  of  his  o^^ti,  the  Empire 
State;  the  other  in  the  palace  of  the 
conquered  tyrant  on  the  rescued  isle. 
For  Roosevelt  committees  were  waiting, 
honors  and  high  office.  The  country 
rang  with  his  name.  But  when  he 
stepped  ashore  his  concern  was  for  his 
own  at  home — for  his  wife ;  and  when  I 
told  him  that  I  had  brought  her  down 
to  see  his  triumph,  he  thanked  me  with 
a  handshake  that  told  me  how  glad  he 
was. 

I  see  him  now  riding  away  over  the 
hill,  in  his  rough  rider  uniform,  to  the 
hospital  where  his  men  lay  burning  up 
with  the  fever.  Wherever  he  came,  con- 
fusion, incapacity,  gave  way  to  order  and 
efficiency.  Things  came  round  at  once. 
So  did  his  men.  The  sight  of  his  face 
was  enough  to  make  them  rally  for 
another  fight  with  the  enemy.  They 
had  seen  him  walking  calmly  on  top  of 
the  earth  wall  when,  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning,  drenched  by  pouring 
rains,  chilled  to  the  bone,  and  starving 
in  the  trenches,  they  were  roused  by 
the  alarm  that  the  Spaniards  were  com- 
ing, and  the  sight  made  them  heroes. 
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They  had  heard  his  cheering  voice 
when  the  surgeons  were  dressing  the 
wounded  by  candle-light,  after  the  fight 
at  Las  Guasimas :  "  Boys,  if  there  is  a 
man  at  home  who  wouldn't  be  proud  to 
change  places  with  you,  he  is  not  worth 
his  salt,  and  he  is  not  a  true  American ;" 


and  the  ring  of  it  was  with  them  yet 
So  they  took  heart  of  hope  and  got  well, 
and  went  back  to  those  who  loved  them, 
even  as  did  he  for  a  little  while.  Then 
we  needed  him  again,  and  he  came  when 
he  was  called. 

[to  be  continued] 


The  American   College  Girl 

By  a  European  University  Girl 


IF  a  girl  European  bom  and  bred 
were  to  land  right  among  several 
hundred  American  college  girls, 
stepping  from  the  steamer  without  tran- 
sition into  the  very  heart  of  college  life, 
as  I  did  some  time  ago  (and  may  the 
reader  pardon  the  use  of  the  objection- 
able first  person),  but  without  having 
ever  known  anything  about  American 
collie  life,  such  a  girl  would  simply  be 
amazed. 

Benevolent  friends  had,  in  my  case, 
kindly  undertaken  to  enlighten  me,  long 
before  I  sailed  for  America,  about  the 
characteristic  life  and  ways  of  those  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  astonishing  being 
known  through  different  stages  of  the 
same  evolution  as  Freshman,  Sophomore, 
Junior,  and  Senior.  Therefore  my  first 
movement  was  not  exactly  amazement, 
but  rather  curiosity  of  seeing  for  myself 
and  knowing  more ;  and  my  next  was  a 
feeling  of  delight  at  the  evidences  of  the 
curious  life  which  was  being  evolved 
and  enjoyed  all  around  me.  Naturally, 
I  felt  like  sitting  still  and  watching. 
Nowhere  in  Continental  Europe  does 
such  a  thing  as  a  girls'  college  exist 
We  have  boarding-schools  and  State 
schools,  schools  for  training  pupils  and 
schools  for  training  teachers,  convents 
and  private  institutions  for  young  ladies, 
representing  every  kind,  variety,  and 
denomination  of  work,  of  aspirations,  of 
beliefs  ;  but  the  girls*  college  is  an  entity 
unknown.  Nowhere  in  Europe  do  the 
young  women  move  out  of  their  homes 
to  such  vast  communities,  living  a  life 
all  of  their  own,  and  yet  far  from  mo- 
nastic, a  life  of  which  girls  are  both  sub- 
ject and  object,  in  the  various  capacity 
of  students,  society  girls,  church  women, 
hostesses,  entertainers,  playwrights  and 


players,  members  of  clubs,  editors,  phi- 
lanthropists, and,  in  short,  everything; 
a  life  in  which  men  and  older  women 
come  in  only  as  officers  of  instruc- 
tion, or  as  guests  and  outsiders,  the 
wide  world  itself  appearing  merely  a 
parenthesis  to  the  life  of  the  college 
house  and  hall,  where  comfort  and  lux- 
ury are  provided  for  to  an  extent  which 
appears  simply  fabulous  to  the  foreigner. 
With  us,  in  Europe,  the  girl  who  wants 
to  get  instruction  of  any  kind  eitfier 
attends  a  daily  school  or  goes  to  a 
boarding-school  or  convent,  in  the  latter 
case  submitting  to  a  system  of  life  gen- 
erally strict  and  uncomfortable  and  ab- 
solutely devoid  of  fun,  except  perhaps 
such  as  the  Sunday  outings  with  par- 
ents or  friends  may  afford  to  the  girl 
who  is  fortunate  enough  in  this  respect 
No  European  educational  institution 
would  think  of  allowing  to  its  inmates 
such  a  luxuriousness  of  surroundings  as 
appears  in  the  American  girls'  college 
room,  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  food 
being  the  only  thing  in  common  to  both 
types  of  educational  community.  Also, 
the  decorations  that  each  girl  brings  to 
her  college  room,  the  class  symbols,  the 
Hags,  the  posters,  the  sporting  souvenirs, 
the  men's  pictures  on  desks  and  dressing- 
tables,  appear  wonderful  to  the  stranger. 
To  the  uninitiated  beholder,  the  college 
girl's  room  might  be  a  college  boy's 
room,  there  is  such  a  breezy  air  of 
comfort  and  liveliness  in  the  whole  ar- 
rangement The  first  time  I  entered  a 
college  room  I  was  struck  by  the  con- 
spicuous absence  of  books  and  the 
equally  conspicuous  presence  of  candy- 
boxes  and  fruit-baskets ;  but  I  wisely 
refrained  from  any  expression  of  my 
feelings,  on  remembering  that  it  b  one's 
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own  brain  far  more  than  one's  bookcase 
which  is  the  fit  place  for  wisdom. 

Soon  after,  I  had  occasion  to  notice 
that  the  college  girl  is  very  particular 
about  offerings  of  ribbons  and  flowers 
to  the  sanctuary  of  her  wisdom  ;  and 
frequently  defies  every  attempt  at  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  the  new  faculty,  by 
appearing  daily  in  the  most  astonishing 
variety  of  head-gear  and  adornment.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean  which  Horace 
appropriately  named  a  dissociabilis,  girls 
are  supposed  not  to  keep  young  men's 
portraits  in  their  rooms,  just  as  they  are 
supposed  not  to  meet  on  equal  terms  of 
comradeship  the  subjects  of  the  afore- 
said pictures ;  much  less  would  such 
functiqns  as  Junior  Proms,  and  Glee 
Club  Concerts  be  considered  desirable 
or  even  appropriate.  It  is  not  natural 
to  the  European  mind  to  conceive  either 
a  ball  given  by  young  girls  to  young 
men,  or  a  "  gym  "  ball  at  which  hun- 
dreds of  girls  appear  in  evening  dress, 
without  a  single  black  coat  (except  per- 
haps the  presidential  or  other  equally 
solemn  frock)  to  relieve  the  uniform  flut- 
ter of  pale-colored  muslins  and  veils — 
one  of  the  prettiest  sights  that  college 
life  has  to  offer.  Neither  would  the 
possibility  suggest  itself,  on  the  other 
side,  that  the  rich  girl  should  have  a 
check-book  and  bank  account  of  her 
own,  or  that  the  poor  girl  should  make 
shirt-waists,  or  wait  on  the  table,  or  sell 
blue-prints  to  fight  her  way  through  col- 
lie ;  these  being  but  a  few  of  the  thou- 
sand things  which  may  be  pointed  out 
as  entirely  contrasting  in  the  life  of  the 
American  and  the  foreign  girl  student 

There  is,  however,  in  old  Europe,  now 
and  then,  a  girl  who  has  a  chance  of 
getting  out  of  her  life  perhaps  more 
experience  and  at  least  the  same  amount 
of  pleasure  as  the  American  girl  does, 
although  in  a  way  entirely  different ; 
this  is  the  girl  who  attends  a  university 
for  men,  and  enjoys  in  the  Old  World, 
among  hundreds  of  men,  the  perfect 
freedom  of  movement  and  the  feeling  of 
independence  which  characterize  the 
happy  life  of  the  American  college  girl 
(happy  in  that  she  realizes  by  herself  an 
ideal  of  free  and  intelligent  life,  without 
the  inevitable  strain  which  comes  to  the 
same  life  when  lived  by  one  girl  among 


a  crowd  6i  men).  To  this  g^rl  of  excep- 
tion, the  daily  life  in  the  university  halls, 
and  the  ceremonies  and  functions  con- 
nected with  it,  are  amply  sufficient  to 
make  up  for  the  unknown  social  life  of 
the  college  house,  which  is  non-existent 
in  European  universities.  There  is  one 
chief  difficulty  in  European  student  life 
for  men  and  women  alike ;  that  is,  the 
keeping  of  freshness  and  naturalness  of 
thought,  brightness  of  spirit,  and  readi- 
ness for  fun,  under  the  constant  strain 
of  hard  work,  unrelieved  by  any  sporting 
or  other  diversions,  save  those  which 
each  student  may  contrive  for  himself  or 
herself,  when,  after  all  the  sometimes 
unreasonable  amount  of  work  required 
is  done,  the  student  who  is  not  altogether 
irrepressible  will  rather  wish  for  rest  than 
for  further  exertion,  although  of  different 
kind.  Unfortunately,  it  happens  that  girls 
are  quite  often  seriously  affected  by  such 
a  trying  atmosphere,  and  most  of  them 
develop  a  slightly  unhealthy  and  abnor- 
mal turn  of  mind;  they  become  too 
much  intellectual  or  too  much  the  re- 
verse, and  either  lose  entirely  their 
femininity  or  make  too  much  of  it;  in 
the  former  case  they  are  unsympathetic, 
in  the  latter  dangerous  to  themselves 
and  the  men. 

No  American  girl  runs  this  risk,  as  far 
as  college  life  goes.  Its  chief  charac- 
teristic seems  to  be  well  defined  by  the 
historical  words,  **  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness."  To  the  college 
girls'  happiness  many  elements  are  co- 
operating, among  which,  notably,  are 
Papa's  checks  and  the  advantages  de- 
pending thereon  ;  Faculty  votes  prohibit- 
ing a  schedule  of  over  so  many  hours  a 
week  or  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
courses  for  the  semester ;  constant  anxi- 
ety on  the  part  of  "  Prex  "  and  "  M.D." 
lest  the  young  buds  of  hope  break  down 
under  the  strain  of  study,  and  so  forth. 
How  strange  it  all  appears  to  the  stu- 
dent from  the  other  side  I  We  are  ex- 
pected to  g^ve  an  enormous  amount  of 
work,  and  nobody  ever  gives  a  thought 
to  our  personal  incolumity;  we  may 
moan,  sigh,  or  revolt;  we  may  strike, 
protest,  or  die  in  the  attempt ;  from  the 
serene  Olympus  of  the  Faculty  the  gods 
watch  with  calm,  unruffled  brow  the 
struggle  of  the  nonentities  down  in  the 
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halls  of  learning.  Why  such  things  as 
cut  and  bluff  do  exist  in  an  American 
girls'  college,  where  they  are  obviously 
not  needed,  and  why  they  are  not  raised 
to  a  proportional  dignity  in  an  institu- 
tion where  the  necessity  of  them  seems 
imperious,  that  is  a  question  which  some 
university  Hamlet  had  better  take  up 
some  time. 

The  point  seems  to  lie  mainly  in  that 
the  European  university  is  chiefly  an 
institution  for  pure  intellectual  develop- 
ment, while  the  American  college  is 
chiefly  an  educational  community.  For 
instance,  the  foreign  standard  makes  it 
a  point  to  set  religious  matters  apart 
from  the  domain  of  study,  to  separate 
intellectual  from  religious  work  and  in- 
fluence. Not  to  do  so  would  be  to 
break  one  of  the  severest  and  not  alwa3rs 
unspoken  rules  of  the  world  of  learning. 
It  seems  almost  as  if  a  profession  of 
faithlessness  might  be  -considered  less 
objectionable  than  aprofessson  of  faith, 
because  the  former  may  be  the  result  of 
a  philosophic  creed,  while  the  latter  is  a 
question  of  sentiment,  and  no  public 
rec(^nition  of  Christian  or  other  belief 
is  either  solicited  or  expected  or  even 
desired  of  any  teacher  or  student — the 
honor  principle  being  deemed  sufficient 
for  purposes  of  study  life,  which  is  con- 
sidered absolutely  independent  from 
private  life.  That  is  why  one  of  the 
things  that  impresses  the  stranger  most 
deeply  in  the  American  college  is  the 
evidence  of  religious  work  which  per- 
vades all  the  college  life  and  seems  to 
be  one  of  its  chief  forces  of  cohesion 
and  adherence. 

We,  then,  go  to  our  universities  purely 
for  learning;  the  American  girl  goes  to 
her  collie  for  general  training  to  fit 
herself  for  life.  "  Non  schoke  sed  vi/(B" 
is  limited  with  us  to  matters  of  erudi- 
tion ;  it  is  extended  with  her  to  life  at 
large.  We  have  to  find  for  ourselves 
the  outward  life  beyond  the  library 
shelves  and  the  university  halls,  creating 
almost  a  second  individual  youth  for  our 
soul  and  brain  when  we  come  in  contact 
with  the  reality  of  life,  lifting  our  head 
from  the  texts  and  manuscripts  of  old. 
The  faqt  weighs  heavy  upon  us  that  we 
grow  amid  the  remains  of  the  past.  The 
American  girl  thrives  on  the  promise  of 


the  future,  and  although  she  lives  in  the 
middle  of  study,  she  does  not  bury 
herself  in  it,  which  is  very  important. 
Also,  her  childhood  and  early  youth 
have  been  far  more  free  and  bright  than 
those  of  the  European  child,  and  left 
her  characteristically  immature  up  to 
when  she  enters  college,  although  her 
self-reliance,  fostered  by  her  childhood's 
freedom,  makes  her  appear  more  of  a 
woman  than  she  really  is.  She  has  the 
consciousness  of  every  daughter  of  Eve 
that  she  is  charming ;  but  she  does  not 
know  why  or  when  she  is  most  charming. 
For  instance,  almost  all  the  college  girls, 
upon  request,  will  confess  to  a  long- 
cherished  delusion  that  they  look  their 
best  in  evening  dress.  They  feel  the 
delight  of  the  very  young  in  the  garment 
which  has  still  for  them  the  attraction  of 
novelty,  and  before  which  never  once 
occur  to  them  the  doubts  that  haunt  the 
society  woman.  And  yet  the  college 
girl  looks  by  far  her  best  in  the  sportive 
clothes,  far  more  appropriate  to  her  boy- 
ish freedom  of  manner,  to  her  beauty 
still  undeveloped,  to  the  slight  lack  of 
individuality  which  is  the  inevitable 
stamp  of  very  young  youth.  The  sun- 
shine of  the  campus,  the  bright  blue  sky 
and  the  green  meadows  and  the  shining 
waters  of  river  or  lake,  are  the  natural 
atmosphere  and  the  fitting  background 
of  the  college  girl's  charms,  since  she  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  complex  to  stand 
successfully  the  glare  of  artificial  light 
in  a  ball-room.  She  dresses  undoubt- 
edly very  well,  may  I  say  too  well  for 
European  taste  ? — but  it  is  evident  from 
her  appearance  on  solemn  occasions  that 
she  has  not  mastered  the  difficult  art  of 
dressing y^j-/  well — a  judicious  selection 
of  ornaments  being  the  height  of  elegance 
in  a  woman  who  can  both  afford  and 
stand  unobtrusive  richness  and  severe 
simplicity.  The  college  girl's  looks  are 
generally  good  enough,  and  the  college 
girl's  parents,  it  appears,  good-natured 
enough,  to  allow  of  both,  to  her  advan- 
tage. Certainly,  in  the  matter  of  appear- 
ance, the  older  and  more  experienced 
American  girl  who  has  been  to  Europe 
and  added  a  cosmopolitan  flavor  to 
Bostonian  elegance,  New  York  brilliancy. 
Southern  beauty,  or  Western  dash,  has 
the  advantage  over  her  younger  sister 
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(or  her  same  self  a  few  years  ago),  the 
college  girl.  But  where  the  latter  has 
the  advantage  over  any  girl  from  any- 
where is  in  the  college  rallies  and  games. 
When  she  gets  hold  of  a  "gym"  hall 
and  decorates  it  with  bright  colors  and 
strange  devices,  and,  dragging  along  a 
jolly  mascot,  comes  to  the  front  in  senior 
glory  or  junior  pride,  in  sophomoric 
self-satisfaction  or  in  freshman  assertive- 
ness,  nothing  prettier  or  more  significant 
of  youth  and  brightness  of  mind  can  be 
wished  for.  When  she  "  yells "  her 
"'rah,  'rah,  'rah,"  the  brimming  good 
humor  and  joyousness  of  her  nature  are 
simply  contagious,  and  always  make  at 
least  one  person  from  over  the  sea  feel 
very  much  like  trading  off  one  of  her 
solemn  degrees  for  a  fair  chance  of  join- 
ing in  the  fun.  As  a  university  girl  I 
am  far  too  accustomed  to  serious  work 
to  exhibit  any  wonder  at  the  otherwise 
remarkable  achievements  of  the  college 
girl  in  the  field  of  study ;  what  attracts 
me  and  interests  me  most  strongly  and 
constantly  is  the  way  in  which  she  man- 
ages to  get  at  fun,  real  good  square 
childish  fun,  out  of  the  intricacies  of 
philosophic  research  and  the  problems 
of  laboratory  work.  I  sincerely  envy 
the  feeling  of  the  girl  who  joins  in  the 
college  yell  and  takes  part  in  the  rollick- 
ing college  song,  entirely  unconscious  of 
her  own  personality,  entirely  carried 
away  by  the  collective  excitement,  en- 
tirely unconcerned,  unless  it  may  be, 
perhaps^  about  the  amount  of  noise  that 
she  is  able  to  produce. 

And  when,  the  next  morning,  she  has 
a  sore  throat  or  some  other  ailment 
invariably  traceable  to  the  relaxations 
of  the  previous  day,  and  invariably  of  a 
nature  that  will  not  allow  her  to  recite, 
1  feel  that  I  ought  to  object ;  but  retro- 
spective consideration  of  my  own  too 
proper  student  life  will  just  as  invariably 
remind  me  that  the  one  wise  thing  in 
the  world  is  to  know  how  to  be  foolish 
sometimes.  It  saves  the  inconvenience 
of  feeling  foolish  at  other  times  generally 
less  appropriate.  And  I  say,  "Never 
mind,  child,"  because  the  truth  dawns 
on  me  that  there  are  other  things  in 
life  than  recitations,  after  all.  The 
world  will  not  ask  of  these  girls,  probably, 
if  they  can  determine  a  parabolic  orbit. 


or  classify  comprehensively  the  pre- 
Socratic  philosophers,  or  discuss  the 
inflections  in  the  Gothic  grammar ;  but 
it  will  ask  of  them,  as  it  does  of  us  all, 
men  and  women,  if  they  are  fit  to  under- 
stand, to  enjoy,  to  endure  life  as  it  is  in 
reality.  And  there  is  more  yelling  in 
life  than  Gothic  grammar,  to  be  sure. 

We  transatlantic  owls  feel,  on  having 
completed  our  studies,  that  we  have  lived 
a  life  of  books,  and  with  a  purely  schol- 
arly equipment  are  moving  on  to  meet  a 
life  of  action:  these  young  American 
eaglets  will  never  feel  the  transition. 
That  is  why  the  American  system  strikes 
me  as  more  sensible,  although  it  may 
appear  less  serious  to  the  superficial 
observer. 

In  the  class-room  the  girls  are  remark- 
ably bright  and  extremely  susceptible  to 
the  personality  of  the  teacher.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  they  depend  upon  this 
more  than  the  European  student  does. 
They  are  quite  willing  to  obey  and 
respond  to  the  intellectual  individuality 
of  another  person,  partly  because  their 
own  intellectual  individuality  is  not 
entirely  developed,  partly  through  exu- 
berance of  youthful  friendliness.  They 
are  thirsting  and  craving  for  knowledge, 
but  in  a  way  all  their  own,  of  which,  in 
many  cases,  they  seem  unconscious; 
craving  not  for  erudition,  but  for  every 
kind  of  vital  information.  It  is  amusing 
to  see  them  supremely  indifferent  and 
impenetrable  to  items  that  are  the  joy 
and  pride  of  other  students'  hearts,  and 
puzzled  by  problems  that  others  would 
never  heed.  Let  a  really  vital  subject 
turn  up  in  the  course  of  the  lesson,  and 
suddenly  all  the  class  lights  up  as  with 
sunshine,  and  follows  with  breathless 
interest  whither  you  lead.  They  are 
appallingly  sincere  in  the  expression  of 
their  feelings  about  the  work  ;  when  they 
are  tired  they  yawn,  when  they  are  pleased 
they  smile,  with  serene  disregard  of  the 
teacher's  feelings.  And  consequently 
they  open  their  eyes  in  wonder  when, 
by  way  of  a  polite  hint,  you  attempt  to 
inform  them  of  the  strictness  of  Euro- 
pean class-rooms  in  the  matter  of  deport- 
ment. They  do  not  understand  what 
objection  there  may  be,  for  instance,  to 
carrying  one's  rubbers  to  the  class-room 
in  the  same  bundle  with  the  venerable 
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less  to  them  than  they  do  to  the  Euro- 
pean student.  And  yet,  while  the  strain 
of  their  thought  is,  on  the  whole,  of  a 
practical  character,  down  in  the  young 
hearts  lies  an  unspoken  desire  for  ro- 
mance. Their  feelings  will  never  allow 
their  critic-spirit  to  deal  hardly  with  a 
charming  hero  or  heroine. 

For  they  are  children  at  heart,  not- 
withstanding the  desperate  attempts  of 
the  Faculties  to  the  contrary,  and  chil- 
dren they  remain,  not  only  during  the 
traditionally  *' green''  freshman  age,  and 
the  very  similar  sophomoric  epoch,  but, 
fortunately,  even  while,  as  seniors,  they 
feel  that  they  are  "running  the  college;" 
and,  still  more  astonishing,  even  when, 
.  crowned  in  senior  glory,  they  know  that 
they  have  exhausted  all  that  life  has.  to 
give.  And  it  is  this  self-same  youthful 
spirit,  persistently  apparent  in  spite  or 
perhaps  on  account  of  their  heroic  efforts 
to  conceal  it,  which  constitutes  their  chief 
charm,  and  the  power  with  which  they 
win  the  hearts  of  Faculties,  and  others 
of  greater  consequence.  The  proof  and 
test  of  which  statement,  if  needed,  lies 
in  the  very  fact  that  probably  none  of 
my  young  friends  from  "  naughty-four  " 
to  "  naughty-seven  "  would  be  willing  to 
admit,  and  still  less  to  pardon,  it. 


texts  of  the  classics,  the  letter  from 
borne,  and  the  fortnightly  paper  on  phi- 
losophy. A  remark  to  that  effect  would 
strike  them  simply  as  "  awful ;"  which 
reminds  me,  en  passant^  how  strange  it 
appears  to  the  uninitiated  that  girls  so 
highly  cultivated  dispose  or  choose  to 
dispose  of  so  limited  a  vocabulary  in  the 
expression  of  their  feelings — candy,  ex- 
aminations in  Greek,  and  gowns  being 
indiscriminately  "  too  awful  "  or  **  too 
lovely  for  anything"  according  to  the 
standpoint  from  which  the  youthful 
judge  sees  fit  to  approve  or  condemn. 
Their  work  is  somewhat  after  the  same 
order ;  that  is,  strikingly  mature  at  times, 
and  then  again  remarkably  or  even 
ludicrously  immature,  evidently  the  prod- 
uct of  a  bright,  very  impressionable,  and 
easily  distracted  mind.  This  is  chiefly 
apparent  in  their  study  and  criticism  of 
foreign  literatures,  of  which  their  healthy 
lack  of  responsiveness  to  nervous  thrills 
on  one  side,  and  the  deficiency  of  critic- 
taste  inherent  to  inexperienced  youth  on 
the  other,  often  fail  to  allow  them  a  thor- 
oughly appreciative  comprehension.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  turn  of  their 
mind  is  rather  technical  and  scientific 
than  artistic  and  classic;  at  least  that 
Greek  and  Latin  life  and  literature  mean 
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I  PRINT  here  a  little  group  of  poems 
written  by  a  busy  woman  of  affairs. 
To  most  of  those  who  knew  her  it 
will  be  a  surprise  to  find  that  Mrs. 
Palmer  was  a  poet.  It  was  a  surprise 
to  me,  perhaps  to  herself.  For  though 
a  strange  power  of  radiating  light  and 
warmth  was  felt  by  all  who  approached 
her,  she  devoted  her  brief  years  to 
occupations  far  from  poetic,  occupations 
calling  chiefly  for  practical  sagacity. 
Yet  such  work,  too,  she  ennobled.  Other 
persons  engaging  in  it  often  become 
mechanical.  It  was  precisely  her  dis- 
tinction that  she  was  never  conquered 
by  routine.  Every  day  she  brought  fresh 
interest  to  each  labor,  and  so  maintained 


a  rich  personal  life  through  all  publicity. 
When  in  later  years  that  life  began  to 
express  itself  in  verse,  one  could  see 
that  the  faith,  romance,  and  passion  for 
beauty,  which  here  at  hastily  snatched 
moments  received  poetic  form,  had  been 
all  along  the  deep  inspiration  of  com- 
moner tasks. 

How  multifold,  however,  and  seem- 
ingly alien  those  tasks  were,  a  brief 
enumeration  will  show.  She  took  a 
leading  part  in  organizing  two  large  col- 
leges, both  experimental  and  of  widely 
unlike  types.  For  twelve  years,  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, she  was  engaged  in  reconstructing 
the  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts. 
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She  was  for  a  time  the  president  of  a 
great  missionary  society.  During  tfie 
last  third  of  her  life  she  was  associated 
on  many  committees  with  lawyers  and 
business  men  seeking  civic  and  social 
reform.  In  numberless  ways  she  de- 
voted herself  to  enlarging  the  oppor- 
tunities for  women  to  obtain  a  higher 
education.  As  a  speaker  she  was  lis- 
tened to  with  pleasure  and  conviction. 
Her  correspondence  was  enormous,  for 
she  was  consulted  by  persons  of  respon- 
sible position  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other.  In  this  advisory  capac- 
ity she  had  steady  need  of  watchfulness 
and  tact  to  keep  herself  clear  of  schem- 
ers— sometimes  of  a  selfish,  more  often 
of  an  unbalanced,  sort — who  were  ever, 
ready  to  hitch  their  rickety  wagons  to 
her  auspicious  star.  Throughout  all 
these  complicated  public  duties  she  was 
still  masterly  in  housekeeping,  lavish  in 
friendship,  charming  in  all  domestic  and 
social  graces.  No  one  found  her  hur- 
ried, but  peace  and  the  blessed  sunshine 
seemed  ever  to  attend  her. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  a  woman  doing 
in  this  elaborate  way  the  work  of  several 
men,  and  at  the  same  time  living  with 
singular  fullness  the  usual  life  of  her 
sex,  could  find  leisure  to  gain  the  tech- 
nical training  required  by  the  most  exact- 
ing of  the  arts.  And  probably  it  would 
have  been  impossible  if  it  had  not  been 
for  what  I  may  call  Mrs.  Palmer's  habit 
of  instantaneous  excellence.  In  small 
things  or  in  large  it  was  characteristic 
of  her  to  take  no  wrong  roads.  She 
seemed  to  have  the  bird's  instinct  for 
finding  her  way  through  unknown  regions 
to  the  significant  spot.  Rarely  did  work 
of  hers  have  on  it  the  fumbling  marks 
of  the  amateur.  Bring  a  bicycle  to  her 
door  for  the  first  time  and  she  would 
ride  it  at  once.  Give  her  a  camera,  and 
her  earliest  photographs  would  be  ex- 
quisite. The  same  easy  mastery  was  hers 
in  managing  a  refractory  committee  of 
the  Legislature  or  in  installing  a  heating 
plant.  To  forget  herself,  to  observe,  to 
submit  her  mind  to  the  conditions  before 
her,  to  let  her  powers  be  invigorated 
rather  than  abashed  by  the  presence  of 
needs,  and  to  hit  nothing  but  the  mark, 
these  were  daily  habits  which  enabled 
her  to  accomplish  astonishing   results. 


Excellence  was  her  province.  She 
settled  in  it  and  made  herself  cheerfully 
at  home  there. 

From  childhood  she  was  fond  of  verse, 
and  her  acquaintance  with  the  long  line 
of  English  poets  became  extensive  and 
critical.  She  loved  much  of  the  earlier 
poetry  which  is  now  little  read-  I 
was  often  surprised  when  reading  with 
her  to  see  how  hcF  hospitable  and  pre- 
cise taste  would  discriminate  the  good 
from  the  middling  in  authors  with  whom 
she  was  only  then  becoming  acquainted. 
Seldom  was  she  misled  by  hazy  thought 
or  dazzling  diction.  She  found  poetry 
rather  in  situations  than  in  words,  and 
the  true  poet  was  he  who  could  let  her 
see  those  situations  clearly.  That  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  writing  verse  herself 
I  did  not  know  until  the  year  before  her 
death.  On  her  last  wedding  anniversary 
in  America  she  brought  me  a  volume 
of  twenty  poems  celebrating  our  happy 
life  in  the  country.  In  Paris,  a  few 
days  before  her  death,  she  told  me  she 
had  intended  to  expand  this  into  a  sort 
of  marriage  cycle.  Among  her  papers 
I  found  many  such  poems  of  Love  and 
Nature,  most  of  them  too  personal  for 
publication.  With  them,  however,  were 
certain  hymns  and  religious  verses,  which 
seem  to  me  to  possess  a  peculiar  com- 
bination of  simplicity,  depth,  and  verac- 
ity. These  qualities  may  give  them  gen- 
eral interest.  Religious  verse,  strangely 
enough,  is  apt  to  lack  veracity.  Even 
when  impassioned,  it  easily  falls  into 
conventional  diction.  The  human  mind 
has  difficulty  in  facing  God  alone,  and 
offering  to  him  its  very  feelings.  In 
that  august  presence  it  inclines  to  lean 
on  its  fellows,  and  to  employ  general 
proprieties  to  help  out  its  own  special 
utterance.  But  Mrs.  Palmer  was  her- 
self everywhere.  She  had  no  society 
manners.  Even  toward  superiors  she 
used  respectful  boldness.  In  these  poems 
there  is,  accordingly,  a  rare  genuineness. 
They  record  the  veritable  ingredients  of 
a  single  mood  of  mind.  And  this  inner 
dignity  often  gives  rise  to  felicity  of 
phrase.  There  is,  however,  no  curious- 
ness.  The  lines  are  swift,  of  unimpeded 
flow ;  but  freshness  of  thought  marks 
the  words,  and  leaves  them  singing  in 
the  ear  after  the  line  is  ended.     I  am 
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sme  It  would  be  much  against  her  judg- 
ment to  call  these  poems  great,  or  even 
to  have  them  printed.  She  told  me  that 
all  she  had  written  were  but  sketches, 
and  had  better  be  burned.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  this  selected  exhibit  of  a  col- 
lateral and  occasional  interest  in  the  life 
of  one  so  widely  loved  is  justified  by 
the  fair  degree  of  technical  merit,  the 
naturalness  and  appealing  power  of  the 
poems,  and  the  support  they  are  likely 
to  afford  to  true  religious  feeling.  I 
may  add  that  several  of  those  here  given 
were  written  during  an  illness  which 
followed  a  serious  accident,  and  all  of 
them  during  the  last  five  years  of  her 
life. 

THE  TEMPEST 

"  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge 

Over  thee  in  all  thy  ways." 
Though  the  thunders  roam  at  large. 
Though  the  lightning  round  me  plays, 
Like  a  child  I  lay  my  head 
In  sweet  sleep  upon  my  bed. 

Thouf^  the  terror  come  so  close. 

It  shall  have  no  power  to  smite ; 
It  shall  deepen  my  repose. 
Turn  the  darkness  into  light 
Touch  of  angels'  hands  is  sweet — 
Not  a  stone  shall  hurt  my  feet. 

All  Thy  waves  and  billows  go 
Over  me  to  press  me  down 
Into  arms  so  strong  I  know 
They  will  never  let  me  drown. 
Ah  I  my  God,  how  good  Thy  will  I 
I  will  nestle  and  be  stilL 

ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  GRIEF 

I  said  to  Pain, "  I  will  not  have  thee  here  1 
The  nights  are  weary  and  the  days  are 
drear 

In  thy  hard  company." 
He  clasped  me  close  and  held  me  still 

so  long 
I  learned  how  deep  his  voice,  how  sweet 
his  song. 

How  far  his  eyes  can  see. 

NIGHTFALL 

The  dear,  long,  quiet  summer  day 

Draws  to  its  close. 
To  the  deep  woods  I  steal  away 
To  hear  what  the  sweet  thrush  will  say 

In  his  repose. 


Beside  the  brook  the  meadow  me 

Stands  tall  and  white ; 
The  water  softly  slips  along, 
A  murmur  to  the  thrush's  song, 

To  greet  the  night. 

Over  and  over,  like  a  bell. 

Her  song  rings  clear ; 
The  trees  stand  still  in  joy  and  prayer. 
Only  the  angels  stir  the  air. 

High  heaven  bends  near. 

I  bow  my  head,  and  lift  my  heart, 

In  Thy  great  peace ; 
Thy  Angelus,  my  God,  I  heed, 
By  the  still  waters  wilt  Thou  lead 

Till  days  shall  cease. 

SUFFOCATION 

I  cannot  bear  your  violin  to-night, 
It  sobs  and  wails  with  pain ; 

Down  the  piano-keys  the  tears  drop  light, 
Put  out  the  lamps  again. 

Some  moments  come  when  poetry  and 
song 
Are  far  too  sad  for  me, 
When  music's  chords  beat  on  my  heart 
too  strong, 
I  cannot  breathe  or  see  I 

Let  me  go  out  under  the  steadfast  stars, 

So  many  and  so  still. 
And  soothe  my  spirit  beating  on' its  bars, 

And  think  on  Heaven's  sweet  wilL 

Night  unto  night,  dear  God,  thy  glory 
tells. 
Thy  stars  together  sing  1 
Such  music  all  my  heart  with  rapture 
swells. 
As  birds  in  early  spring  1 

THE  GLORY  OF  THE  WORLD 

O  summer  night  beside  the  soundless  sea, 
O  golden  hour  for  my  dear  love  and  me  1 
The  past,  the  future,  are  at  one  in  thee  I 

Before  us  is  the  moonrise  full  and  bright. 
The  pathway  on  the  wav^s  is  radiant 

light. 
Behind  us  the  great  sunset  and  the  night. 

0  good,  glad  world,  with  beauty  never 

guessed  1 
Light  of  the  east,  dead  splendors  in  the 
west, 

1  lock  you  fast  forever  in  my  breast. 
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I  know  your  wondrous  meaning,  for  one 
stands 

Beside  me,  at  the  touch  of  whose  dear 
hands 

My  whole  heart  leaps  to  life  and  under- 
stands. 

ON  A  GLOOMV  EASTER 

I  hear  the  robins  singing  in  the  rain. 
The    longed-for    spring   is    hushed   so 

drearily 
That  hungry  lips  cry  often  wearily, 
"  Oh  1  if  the  blessed  sun  would  shine 

again  1" 

I  hear  the  robins  singing  in  the  rain. 
The  misty  world  lies  waiting  for   the 

dawn  ; 
The  wind  sobs  at  my  window  and  is 

gone, 
And  in  the  silence  come  old  sounds  of 

pain. 

But  still  the  robins  sing  on  in  the  rain. 
Not  waiting  for  the  morning  sun  to  break, 
Nor  listening  for  the  violets  to  wake, 
Nor  fearing  lest  the  snow  may  fall  again. 

My  heart  sings  with  the  robins  in  the 

rain. 
For  I  remember  it  is  Easter  morn, 
And  life  and  love  and  peace  are  all  new 

bom, 
And  joy  has  triumphed  over  loss  and 

pain. 

Sing  on,  brave  robins,  sing  on  in  the  rain! 
You  know  behind  the  clouds  the  sun 

must  shine, 
You  know  that  death  means  only  life 

divine 
And  all  our  losses  turn  to  heavenly  gain. 

I  lie  and  listen  to  you  in  the  rain. 
Better  than  Easter  bells  that  do  not  cease. 
Your  message  from  the  heart  of  God's 

great  peace, 
And  to  His  arms  I  turn  and  sleep  again. 

THE  BUTTERFLY 

I  hold  you  at  last  in  my  hand. 
Exquisite  child  of  the  air ; 

Can  I  ever  understand 

How  you  grew  to  be  so  fair  ? 

You  came  to  this  linden-tree 
To  taste  its  delicious  sweet, 


I  sitting  here  in  the  shadow  and  shine 
Playing  around  its  feet. 

Now  I  hold  you  fast  in  my  hand. 

You  marvelous  butterfly. 
Till  you  help  me  to  understand 

The  eternal  mystery. 

From  that  creeping  thing  in  the  dust 
To  this  shining  bliss  in  the  blue  I 

God,  give  me  courage  to  trust 
I  can  break  my  chrysalis  too  1 

THE  SINGING  HEART 

I  wonder  why  I  am  so  glad  to-day  I 
My  friends  have  gone  away — 
Some  in  the  country,  some  by  the  saltsea, 
Some  in  the  mountains, — 
All  are  gone  from  me. 
And  some  are  sick,  and  some  are  very 
sad. 
And  yet  I  am  so  glad  1 

Why  should  I  feel  so  glad  and  well  and 

strong  ? 
Sickness  has  left  me  weak,  and  pain  for 

long 
Has  kept  me  silent,  constant  company  ; 
But  now  my  heart  is  singing  joyously  ; 
No  task  would  be  too  heavy,  no  pain  bad 
To-day,  I  am  so  glad  I 

Why  is  the  world  so  sweet  and  fair  just 
now? 

Men  stagger  to  their  work  with  aching 
brow. 

The  little  children  gasp  in  the  foul  street. 

The  great,  tired  city  throbs  with  parch- 
ing heat. 

Yet  I  can  drink  cool  winds  from  faraway, 
I  am  so  glad  to-day  1 

Can  I  be  lonely,  sick,  or  sad  again  ? 

I  will  go  out  to  heal  my  brother's  pain, 

To  help  and  succor  in  the  world's  dis- 
tress ; 

So  blest,  great  Love,  by  thee,  I  too  will 
bless, 

And  in  dark  days  to  come  will  think  alway 
How  glad  I  was  to-day  I 

A  COMMUNION  HVMN 

How  sweet  and  silent  is  the  place, 
My  God,  alone  with  thee  1 

Awaiting  thy  clear  touch  of  grace. 
Thy  heavenly  mystery. 
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So  many  wa3rs  thou  hast,  dear  Lord, 

My  longing  heart  to  fill, 
Thy  lovely  world,  thy  spoken  word, 

The  doing  thy  sweet  will. 

Giving  thy  children  living  bread. 
Leading  thy  weak  ones  on, 


The  touch  of  dear  hands  on  my  head, 
The  thought  of  loved  ones  gone. 

Lead  me  by  many  paths,  dear  Lord, 

But  always  in  thy  way. 
And  help  me  make  my  earth  a  heaven 

Till  next  Communion  Day. 


A  Touch  on   the  Arm 

By  Hezekiah  Butterworth 


WHEN  the  winter  winds  blow 
about  old  Washington  and 
Essex  Streets,  Boston,  and  the 
blasts  of  the  crystal  seasons  cause  thinly 
clad  people  to  draw  their  garments 
dosely  about  them,  there  comes  to  my 
memory  a  tale  of  a  past  generation,  that 
rises  in  my  soul  like  a  star.  It  is  a 
simple  tale,  but  it  interprets  a  great 
heart  and  a  lofty  genius,  and  all  life  as 
well;  for  all  human  thoughts  follow 
suggestion  ;  that  word  is  the  history  of 
all  that  has  helped  to  make  a  better  and 
a  higher  world. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  story  as  it  came 
to  me,  and  you  will  not  wonder  that  it 
has  haunted  me,  though  the  mighty 
leader  that  gave  rise  to  it  has  long  slept 
in  a  secluded  grave  among  the  mosses 
of  Milton  Hills. 

It  happened  more  than  a  half-century 
ago — this  little  incident,  this  great  para- 
ble of  life.  There  had  been  snowy 
days;  frosts  had  covered  the  windows 
of  beautiful  Harrison  Avenue,  and  glit- 
tered from  the  arms  of  the  great  trees 
there.     The  place  is  now  Chinatown. 

There  were  toy-shops  around  Essex 
Street  then ;  Theodore  Parker  lived 
there ;  he  sleeps  now  in  beautiful  Flor- 
ence. 

There  came  out  of  a  square  brick 
house  that  faced  the  then  prosperous 
square  a  tall,  lonely  man  ;  the  world 
was  on  his  heart,  and  his  heart  was  full 
of  love  and  pity.  It  was  early  evening, 
and  this  man  went  out  into  the  night. 

He  was  looking  for  something — some- 
thing to  ease  his  heart  He  heard  the 
North  Chimes  ring  out  in  the  clear, 
crystal  air,  from  the  steeple  on  Copps 
Hill.  It  was  New  Year's  eve ;  people 
were  hurrying  hither  and  thither,  with 


arms  full  of  light  gifts,  and  minds  full 
of  happy  anticipations.  There  were 
waiting  hearts  everywhere. 

He  came  to  a  glittering  gift  store,  and 
something  caused  him  to  pause.  A  girl, 
in  her  mother's  Rob  Roy  shawl,  stood 
there  looking  into  the  windows,  beside 
a  bundle  of  savins,  which  had  been 
offered  for  sale  for  Christmas  trees. 

A  clerk  came  out  of  the  store  hastily, 
and  said  to  the  girl : 

**You  have  no  right  to  be  standing 
here  ;  go  home/' 

She  turned  partly  around,  reluctantl}', 
and  her  face  wrinkled  and  her  lip  trem- 
bled. 

"  No  right " — the  words  were  more 
bitter  than  the  north  wind. 

The  clerk  went  back  to  his  work,  the 
girl  stepped  into  a  dark  comer,  out  of 
the  way  of  the  hurrying  procession  of 
buyers,  drew  her  shawl  around  her,  and 
looked  into  the  gay  window,  and  wished 
for  the  things  that  others  were  to  share, 
but  which  she  could  not  expect  to  have. 
But  she  could  dream  that  she  had  them  ; 
she  had  the  right  to  dream. 

Something  made  her  start.  A  hand 
touched  her  arm.  As  she  turned,  a  voice 
said,  "  Here."  It  was  a  voice  of  silver ; 
it  was  a  bell.  She  had  never  heard  such 
a  voice  before.  It  repeated,  "  Here," 
and  added,  "  You  have  a  right  to  wish." 

A  form  towered  above  her,  with  such 
a  face  I  It  was  the  face  of  a  Roman, 
and  never  walked  a  nobler  soul  before, 
or  has  walked  since,  such  a  kindly, 
grand  Roman,  it  may  be,  in  Boston 
streets  I  I  can  tee  it  in  my  mind's  eye 
now — for  I  have  met  that  man,  that  god 
among  men. 

"Here,"  the  bell  voice  rang  again, 
and  the  man  put  into  the  wistful  child's 
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hand  a  dollar  in  silver.  **  You  have  a 
right  to  wish  and  to  live." 

He  turned,  and,  his  head  above  the 
crowd,  vanished  into  the  night. 

The  girl  folded  her  face  in  her 
mother's  shawl,  and  cried  with  a  heaving 
heart  Could  such  things  be  in  this 
selfish  world  ?  The  man  went  on,  per- 
haps to  find  some  other  child  as  hopeless 
and  forlorn,  wishing  that  he  might  touch 
her  on  the  arm  and  ring  the  bell  of  his 
divine  voice.  It  was  his  habit  to  do 
such  things ;  to  make  a  wistful  child's 
heart  happy  in  this  way,  and  to  disap- 
pear in  the  crowd  like  a  wave  in  the  sea. 
The  child  would  never  know  who  touched 
her  on  the  arm,  and  he  could  tell  his 
invalid  wife  the  story  of  his  evening's 
adventures  for  a  winter  tale,  when  he 
returned  to  his  home,  and  to  his  fire 
among  the  walls  of  books. 

But  the  wistful  girl  in  the  Rob  Roy 
shawl  remembered  that  glorious  face. 
She  still  felt  that  hand  on  her  arm,  and 
could  hear  in  fancy  his  voice  like  a  bell. 
She  carried  home  with  her  that  touch 
on  the  arm ;  it  was  a  firm  hand  that  had 
touched  her,  a  strong  hand,  a  warm  hand. 
Should  she  ever  see  that  face  again  ? 

She  dreamed  of  the  man  at  nights. 
What  a  divine  light  there  must  have 
been  in  his  soul ;  he  wanted  no  return, 
no  money,  no  honor,  no  praise,  not  even 
love  of  any  recollection. 

That  child  had  a  happy  New  Year, 
and  she  talked  with  her  mother  con- 
stantly of  the  man. 

"His  head  was  like  a  tower,"  she 
said,  "  and  when  he  spoke  it  was  like 
the  ringing  of  a  silver  bell.  He  said, 
*  You  have  a  right  to  wish.'  I  some- 
times think  that  he  was  Christ." 

"  He  was  like  him  in  what  he  did," 
said  the  wondering  mother. 

One  summer  evening  the  little  girl 
wandered  away  from  the  treeless  alley 
where  she  lived,  toward  the  Common. 
A  crowd  of  excited  men  were  hurrying 
toward  Tremont  Temple.  .  They  were 
talking  wildly,  and  the  girl  was  drawn 
after  them,  and  she  learned  that  a  great 
orator  was  to  speak  there  on  some  ques- 
tion of  reform,  and  that  they  were  to 
seize  him,  and  drag  him  into  the  street 
and  maltreat  him. 

They  rushed  into  the  Temple,  and  the 


girl  followed  them  with  the  crowd.  The 
Temple  filled,  the  people  shouting,  and 
some  of  them  hissing.  It  was  a  place 
of  tumult 

A  tall  man  arose  and  lifted  his  hand. 
The  sea  became  calm. 

"  All  men  have  a  right  to  wish  and  to 
live." 

Then  everything  became  still. 

The  child  gazed  upon  that  uplifted 
hand,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  that  is  the  man  who  touched  me 
on  the  arm  on  New  Year's." 

The  silver  voice  rang  out  The  Tem* 
pie  was  as  silent  as  a  night  in  the  deep 
forest,  or  as  a  place  of  graves.  The 
crowd  passed  under  the  spell  of  the  ora- 
tor. When  he  had  ended  his  speech, 
they  passed  out  into  the  street 

Nearly  all,  but  a  company  of  young 
men  who  had  come  there  pledged  to 
assault  the  orator.  They  lingered  to 
fulfill  their  resolutions.  They  began  to 
assault  the  speaker  with  abusive  lan- 
guage. 

He  stood  there.  The  little  girl  wait- 
ed. His  features  did  not  change.  He 
came  down  from  the  pulpit,  with  a  look 
of  beneficence  which  seemed  to  the 
child  godlike. 

He  stretched  out  his  hand — I  am 
describing  an  actual  scene — ^he  said  to 
the  young  men : 

"Back!" 

They  became  silent  and  moved  a  little 
down  the  aisle  towards  the  door. 

They  yielded  a  little  more,  inch  by 
inch. 

It  was  a  trumpet  tone.  The  over- 
awed young  men  broke  before  it  and 
went  out  into  the  street  Nothing  could 
withstand  the  moral  and  soul  force  of 
that  arm. 

He  turned  to  the  little  girl  with  a 
pleasant  face. 

She  cried  out — 

"  It  was  you  that  touched  me  on  the 
arm." 

"  When  ?" 

"  In  the  night" 

"  I  remember — we  all  have  a  right  to 
live." 

The  girl  went  home  and  told  her 
mother  all,  and  said — 
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"  Mother,  I  will  Irve:' 

"  Of  course  you  wilL" 

"  But  I  will  Iwe.     He  said  I  might." 

"  Who  ?" 

"  The  angel  of  that  New  Year's  eve." 

**  And  I  will  send  you  to  school." 

She  did,  and  that  girl  came  to  live  in 
thousands  of  lives. 

She  returned  from  the  lecture  field  to 
Boston  on  a  cheerless  day. 

One  of  Boston's  orators — her  great- 
est— was  to  lie  in  state  on  that  day, 
under  the  Shaw  guard.  It  was  in  that 
hall  that  the  orator  had  delivered  his 
first  oration.  She  went  there  in  the 
pouring  rain. 

He  lay  there  in  white,  like  a  dead 
prophet,  with  the  most  beautiful  face 
that  I  ever  saw  in  life  or  in  death — that 
man  who  went  about  the  streets  of  Bos- 
ton on  winter  eves,  touching  little  wistful 
children  on  the  arm,  and  saying  "  Here  " 
with  his  silver  tongue,  leaving  a  coin 
and  vanishing.  She  stood  before  the 
coffin  of  the  dead  prophet,  saw  the  trans- 
figured face,  and  wept  with  the  rain. 

What    a  crowd    was  there  1     Hard* 


working  people.  Irishmen  who  had  been 
immigrants,  colored  men,  the  poor  and 
the  helpless,  street  wanderers,  wa3^arers, 
people  without  domesticity.  The  rain 
fell  as  if  the  heavens  came  down — was 
there  ever  such  a  rain  ?  Faneuil  Hall 
Square  was  a  pond,  and  the  streets  were 
rivers.  And  the  people's  tears  fell  like 
rain.  They  had  lost  a  friend  who, 
sought  neither  riches,  nor  honor,  nor 
any  public  office,  but  only  their  own 
good. 

The  hand  that  went  about  the  streets 
of  Boston  touching  helpless  children  on 
the  arm  on  winter  eves  now  lies  still  in 
a  simple  grave  in  the  suburbs.  His 
ancestors  are  buried  in  the  Granary 
Burying  Giound,  but  he  wished  to  lie  in 
death  in  some  simple  place,  where  the 
sun  fell  without  obstruction,  among  the 
trees,  and  where  the  native  birds  sang. 
He  had  given  the  property  left  him  by  a 
noble  family  to  the  people — he  entered 
upon  life  with  a  fortune  and  family 
honors,  and  he  died  without  a  title, 
leaving  very  little  money  behind  him. 
He  was  Wendell  Phillips. 


Two  Views  of  Siberia" 

By  George  Kennan 


IT  is  not  often  that  one  finds,  in  two 
books  coming  almost  simultaneously 
from  the  press,  two  descriptions  of 
the  same  country  that  difiFer  more  widely 
than  do  those  of  "  A  Siberian  Klondike  " 
and  "  Sixteen  Years  in  Siberia."  This 
remarkable  diflference  is  due  partly  to 
the  fact  that  the  two  observers  were 
separated,  most  of  the  time,  by  a  distance 
of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  so  that  they 
did  not  see  exactly  the  same  region,  and 
partly  to  an  extraordinary  disparity  in 
their  circumstances,  opportunities,  and 
social  relations.  Mr.  Vanderlip  went  to 
Siberia,  as  a  free  American  citizen,  to 
look  for  another  Klondike  in  the  dreary, 
sub-arctic  region  lying  between  the 
Okhotsk  Sea  and  Bering  Strait;  while 

*  ///  Search  of  a  Siberian  Klondike.  By  Washing- 
ton B.  Vanderlip  and  Homer  B.  Hulbert.  The  Cen- 
tury Co.,  New  York. 

Sixteen  Years  in  Siberia:  Some  Experiences  of  a 
Russian  ifeVaheiioitist.  By  Leo  Deutsch.  Traw^- 
Uted  by  Helen  Chisholm.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co,,  New 
Yorlt 


Mr.  Deutsch  went  there  as  a  political 
criminal,  condemned  to  thirteen  years 
and  four  months  of  penal  servitude  at 
the  mines  of  Kara.  One  lived  the  free, 
adventurous  life  of  an  explorer,  by  the 
camp-fire,  on  dog-sledges,  and  in  native 
tents,  while  the  other  walked  to  his 
destination  in  leg-fetters,  and  then  lived 
for  years  in  one  of  the  crowded  kameras 
of  a  stockaded  log  pri.son.  It  is  perfectly 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  two  books 
should  differ  widely,  not  only  in  subject 
matter,  but  in  what  may  be  called  mental 
attitude.  Life  and  nature  do  not  impress 
a  prisoner  as  they  impress  a  free  adven- 
turer; and  a  landscape  seen  by  one 
through  the  grated  window  of  a  jail  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  the  same 
landscape  seen  by  another  from  a  swiftly 
moving  dog-sledge,  or  from  a  camp  in 
the  open  air. 

It  happens  to  have  been  my  fortune 
to   explore  precisely  the  same   region 
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that  was  visited  by  Mr.  Vanderlip,  and 
to  make  a  careful  study  of  exactly  the 
same  life  that  is  described  by  Mr.  Deutsch ; 
and  it  is  my  purpose  in  this  review  to 
give,  in  brief  outline,  the  impressions 
that  the  two  books  have  made  upon  me. 
I  seem  to  have  been  more  or  less  closely 
connected  with  the  lives  of  both  authors, 
inasmuch  as  Mr.  Vanderlip  rode  over 
the  tundras  of  northeastern  Asia  in  a 
saddle  that  I  abandoned  there  thirty-five 
years  ago,  while  Mr.  Deutsch  went  to 
the  mines  with  some  of  my  best  Siberian 
friends,  and  passed  through  Chita,  in 
the  province  of  the  trans-Baikal,  while  I 
was  making  a  study  of  the  exile  system 
in  that  same  forlorn  town. 

Mr.  Vanderlip's  journey  to  Siberia 
was  made  in  search  of  gold.  After  the 
discovery  of  the  rich  mines  in  the  Klon- 
dike region  and  at  Cape  Nortie,  the  atten- 
tion of  gold-seekers,  both  in  Russia  and 
in  the  United  States,  was  attracted  to 
the  Tchuktche  (Chdok^chee)  peninsula — 
the  extreme  northeastern  part  of  Siberia 
— where,  it  was  thought,  there  might  be 
placer  deposits  of  the  precious  metal 
similar  in  character  to  those  on  the  neigh* 
^boring  coast  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Vanderlip, 
a  mining  expert,  was  engaged  by  a 
Russian  company  to  prospect  this  region, 
and  in  August,  1898,  he  sailed  from 
Vladivostok,  in  the  government  trans- 
port Swatow,  for  the  port  of  Ghijiga 
(G^e-zhee-g4h)  at  the  northeastern  cor- 
ner of  the  Okhotsk  Sea.  Landing  there 
in  September,  he  went  into  the  field  at 
once  with  a  party  of  natives  and  spent 
the  whole  of  the  following  year  in  explor- 
ing, on  horseback  or  on  dog-sledges, 
the  desolate  and  little-known  region  that 
lies  between  the  Okhotsk  Sea  and 
Bering  Strait.  Upon  his  return  to  the 
civilized  world,  he  narrated  his  adven- 
tures to  Mr.  Homer  B.  Hulbert,  and  by 
the  latter  they  were  written  out  and  put 
into  the  form  of  the  present  book. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  review,  to  cover,  or 
even  to  epitomize,  Mr.  Vanderlip's  expe- 
rience as  a  Siberian  prospector.  He 
traveled  with  a  few  natives  back  and 
forth  over  the  tundras,  up  the  streams, 
and  across  the  mountains  of  northeast- 
ern Asia,  from  Kamchatka  (Kam-chdt- 
kah)  and  the  Okhotsk  "Sea  on  the  south. 


to  the  Stdnavdi  Mountains  and  Bering 
Strait  on  the  north.  Sometimes  he  rode 
on  reindeer,  and  drank  tea  in  Korak 
tents  out  of  gilt  mugs  inscribed  *'  To 
Father,"  "Merry  Christmas,"  "God 
Bless  Our  Home,"  and  "  Remember 
Me ;"  sometimes  he  rode  on  dog-sledges 
and  camped  out  in  fierce  polar  gales 
which  swept  clouds  of  snow  over  his 
place  of  refuge ;  and  sometimes  he  sat 
patiently  in  the  smoke  of  blinding 
"  smudges,"  kindled  as  a  nncans  of  pro- 
tection from  myriads  of  bloodthirsty 
mosquitoes.  Once  he  made  a  long  and 
difficult  journey  to  a  bluff  on  the  sea- 
coast,  where,  according  to  native  stories, 
two  American  vessels  had  taken  on  board 
cargoes  of  gold  ore.  When  he  reached 
the  spot,  found  that  the  "gold  ore  "  was 
plain  sandstone,  and  asked  the  local 
inhabitants  why  the  Americans  had  car- 
ried away  such  worthless  stuff  as  that, 
they  replied  naively, "  To  keep  their  ships 
from  tipping  over  "  1 

In  the  course  of  his  wanderings,  Mr. 
Vanderlip  suffered  from  cold,  hunger, 
vermin,  loneliness,  and  fatigue;  lived, 
by  turns,  with  Cossacks,  half-breeds, 
Tchuktches,  and  "  dog-Koraks  ;"  crossed 
snowy  mountains  at  heights  of  from 
8,000  to  10,000  feet;  was  buried  by 
Arctic  blizzards,  and  nearly  drowned  in 
raging  torrents ;  but  through  all  his 
varied  experiences  he  seems  to  have 
carried  a  brave,  cheerful  spirit,  and  he 
narrates  his  adventures  so  modestly,  and 
with  so  little  emotional  emphasis,  that 
one  must  know  the  country  and  be  able 
to  read  between  the  lines  in  order  fully 
to  appreciate  his  courage  and  endurance. 
He  never  aims  to  produce  an  **  effect," 
and  his  descriptions  make  no  preten- 
sions to  high  literary  finish  ;  but,  so  far 
as  my  expo-ience  in  the  same  field  en- 
ables ine  to  judge,  his  simple,  modest, 
colloquial  story  is  absolutely  true  to  the 
life.  Although  his  book  is  filled  with 
minute  circumstantial  details,  every  one 
of  them  is  something  that  I  distinctly 
remember,  and,  in  almost  every  case,  I 
remember  it  just  as  he  describes  it. 
Northeastern  Siberia,  evidently,  has  not 
changed  one  iota  in  thirty-five  years,  and 
Mr.  Vanderlip's  book  is  a  faithful  and 
trustworthy  description  of  the  country 
and  its  people.     The  photographs  which 
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illustrate  the  text  are  not  remarkably  good» 
bat  tbey  are  interesting  fqr  the  reason 
that  few  pictures  have  ever  been  taken 
with  a  camera  in  that  part  of  the  worlcL 

The  atmosphere  of  Mr.  Deutsch's 
book, "  Sixteen  Years  in  Siberia,"  differs 
from  that  of  "  A  Siberian  Klondike  " 
very  much  as  the  air  of  a  Siberian  etape 
differs  fiom  that  of  a  breezy  Siberian 
tundra.  It  is,  mainly,  a  record  of  prison 
experience ;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  pre- 
sent, in  many  respects,  the  most  faithful 
and  least  exa^erated  picture  of  Siberian 
prison  life  that  is  to  be  found  in  litera- 
ture. Dostoyef ski's  "  Notes  from  a 
House  of  the  Dead  "  may  take  higher 
rank  as  the  work  of  a  more  gifted  and 
imaginative  mind;  Melshin's  *' World  of 
Outcasts "  may  contain  more  psycho- 
logical studies  of  criminal  types;  and 
the  Iberian  part  of  Tolstoy's  "  Resur- 
rection "  may  be  more  artistic  in  literary 
form;  but  in  fairness,  accuracy,  and 
fidelity  to  the  facts  as  they  are,  Deutsch's 
work  seems  to  me  to  surpass  them  all. 
It  is  singularly  dispassionate  in  tone ; 
its  descriptions  of  so-called  **  horrors  " 
are  no:  exaggerated  nor  over-colored ; 
it  shows  no  undue  resentment  or  bitter- 
ness of  feeling ;  and  it  does  full  justice 
to  all  the  ameliorating  features  of  prison 
and  exile  life.  It  is,  in  short,  a  clear, 
wdl-written,  and  trustworthy  account  of 
penal  methods  and  conditions  in  a  long 
line  of  Siberian  etapes,  and  in  the  con- 
vict prisons  at  the  mines  of  Kara. 

Leo  Deutsch,  the  author  of  this  book, 
was  bom  in  Russia  in  1855.  He  became 
a  "  propagandist "  at  the  age  of  nineteen  ; 
developed  into  a  revolutionist  two  years 
later,  and  in  May,  1876,  with  the  aid  of 
a  comrade,  attempted  to  assassinate  a 
Russian  government  spy  named  Gorino- 
vitcb.  After  making  two  escapes  from 
prison,  he  was  arrested  the  third  time 
by  the  Germ^  police  at  Freiburg,  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  while  attempt- 
ing to  smuggle  across  the  frontier  a 
quantity  of  Russian  socialistic  literature 
printed  in  Switzerland.  Russia  and 
Germany  then  had  no  extradition  treaty 
that  covered  political  offenses  ;  but  the 
German  officials  consented  to  surrender 
Deutsch,  as  a  common-law  offender 
charged  with  attempted  murder,  pro- 
vided the  Russian  Government  would 


agree  to  try  him  in  a  civil  court  and  by 
the  regular  course  of  procedure.  Such  an 
agreement  was  made,but  was  not  fulBUed 
As  soon  as  the  Russian  authorities  got 
possession  of  the  prisoner,  they  tried  him 
by  court  martial,  in  violation  otthe  agree- 
ment and  the  treaty,  and  sent  him  to 
Siberia  for  life,  with  penal  servitude,  at 
the  mines  for  the  first  thirteen  years  and 
four  months. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1885,  just  as 
Frost  and  I  were  beginning  our  Siberian 
journey  at  St.  Petersburg,  Mr.  Deutsch 
was  beginning  his,  at  Moscow.  We 
reached  Irkutsk  almost  together,  and 
when  I  visited  the  Irkutsk  prison,  in 
September  of  that  year,  Mr.  Deutsch 
was  there.  The  Irkutsk  chief  of  police, 
however,  concealed  that  fact  from  me,  and 
declared  that  the  convict  Liustig,  whom 
he  allowed  me  to  see  in  his  presence,  was 
the  only  "  political "  that  the  prison  con- 
tained. Mr.  Deutsch  left  Irkutsk  for 
the  mines  of  Kara  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber ;  met  and  passed  me  at  Chita,  as  I 
was  returning  from,  the  mines;  and 
finally  reached  his  destination  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  1885,  after  a  journey  that  had 
cccupied  six  months  and  a  half.  For 
the  next  five  years  he  was  one  of  six- 
teen political  convicts  who  were  crowded 
together  in  a  single  kamera  of  the  old 
leg  prison  at  the  Kara  Lower  Diggings. 
In  the  early  part  of  1891  he  was  allowed 
to  live  under  police  supervision  outside 
the  prison  walls ;  and  ten  years  later,  in 
the  spring  of  1901,  he  .succeeded  in 
making  his  escape,  by  way  of  Vladi- 
vostok, Nagasaki,  Yokohama,  amd  San 
Francisco.  On  the  5th  of  November, 
1901,  he  joined  some  of  his  old  com- 
rades at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  after  an 
absence  from  Europe  of  sixteen  years. 

The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Deutsch's 
book  is  devoted  to,  the  story .  of  his 
arrest  and  extradition, his  trial  at  Odessa, 
and  his  long  journey  through  Asiatic 
Russia  to  the  mines  of  the  trans- Baikal. 
I  tried,  in  "  Siberia  and  the  Exile  Sys- 
tem," to  narrate  such  an  experience  and 
to  describe  such  a  journey,  but  although 
I  visited  forwarding  prisons  and  etapes, 
talked  with  exiles  and  officials,  and  trav- 
eled with  marching  convict  parties  on 
the  road,  I  could  not  know  the  life  of  a, 
banished  revolutionist  as  it  is  known  to 
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a  man  who  has  actually  lived  it,  and 
Mr.  Deutsch's  book  is  full  of  interesting 
details  that  could  hardly  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  student  of  the 
subject,  however  diligent  and  pains- 
taking he  might  be.  Among  such  de- 
tails are  the  government  of  the  convict 
communes  by  the  "Ivans;"  the  wild 
fighting  for  places  in  the  overcrowded 
etapes ;  the  character-studies  of  "  Ivans," 
"  biscuits,"  "  brodyags,"  and  other  com- 
mon criminal  types ;  the  exiles'  stories 
of  adventure  and  escape;  the  domestic 
economy  of  etape  life ;  the  attempts  to 
compel  Siberian  officials  to  remove  their 
caps  on  entering  a  "  political  "  cell ;  the 
leg-fetter  compromises;  the  head-shav- 
ing; the  hunger  strikes;  the  "swops," 
and  hundreds  of  other  facts,  incidents, 
and  circumstances  that  can  be  known 
only  through  long  personal  experience. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Mr. 
Deutsch's  narrative  to  me  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  happenings  in  the  Kara 
political  prisons  after  I  left  the  trans- 
Baikal  in  the  autumn  of  1885.  The 
death  of  Miss  Armfeld,  the  three  long 
hunger  strikes,  the  flogging  and  death 
of  Madame  Sigida,  the  suicide  immedi- 
ately thereafter  of  Mesdames  Kavalefs- 
kaya,  Kaluzhnaya,  and  Smirnitskaya,  and 
the  attempt  of  seventeen  of  the  male 
prisoners  to  kill  themselves  simultane- 
ously on  receipt  of  the  tragic  news  from 
the  women's  prison — all  these  things 
were  made  known  to  me  by  my  Siberian 
correspondents  after  I  returned  to  the 
United  States,  but  the  details  I  have 
learned  for  the  first  time  from  Mr. 
Deutsch's  book.  He  tells  the  story 
with  admirable  simplicity  and  without 
the  least  attempt  to  excite  the  sympathy 
or  harrow  up  the  feelings  of  his  readers ; 
but  there  are  few  things  in  the  history 
of  the  exile  system  that  are  more  ex- 
traordinary or  more  dramatic  than  the 
singing  in  the  "  Yakutsk  room,"  which 
was  the  signal  agreed  upon  for  the 
simultaneous  suicide  of  seventeen  men 
in  different  parts  of  the  prison.  When 
the  singing  began,  the  prisoners  in  four 
different  kameras  bade  one  another 
good-by  and  took  poison.  They  were 
willing  and  ready  to  die,  but  they  would 
not  be  flogged. 


Recent  developments  in  China  give 
particular  and  timely  interest  to  the  part 
of  Mr.  Deutsch's  book  that  deals  with 
the  Russian  invasion  of  Manchuria,  and 
the  cruel  and  unnecessary  slaughter  of 
inoffensive  and  unresisting  Chinese  by 
the  Russian  troops  at  Blagoveshchensk. 
Of  these  events  the  author  was  an  eye- 
witness, and  the  descriptions  that  he 
gives  of  violence,  outrage,  rapine,  atid 
murder  are  hardly  equaled  by  anything 
of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  modern 
times.  More  than  ten  thousand  peace- 
ful Chinese,  he  says,  were  butchered  or 
drowned,  by  direct  order  of  the  Russian 
authorities,  at  Blagoveshchensk  and  in 
its  immediate  vicinity.  The  invasion  of 
Manchuria  he  describes  as  follows : 

The  entry  of  our  army  into  Manchuria 
was  not  merely  signalizea  by  flaming  dwell- 
ings; nothing  and  nobody  was  spared. 
Women,  children,  and  the  aged  were  piti- 
lessly slaughtered,  young  skirls  violated  and 
then  slain.  Such  were  the  deeds  of  our 
"  heroes,"  as  General  Grodekov  in  his  des- 
patches called  these  warriors,  for  whose 
"  brave  deeds  "  he  "  could  not  find  words  to 
express  his  admiration.**  But  even  some  of 
his  officers  themselves  told  with  a  shudder 
of  the  bloodthirsty  instincts  developed  by 
these  "heroes"  in  a  war  against  unarmed 
men,  women,  and  children  on  Chinese  soil. 
A  rich  and  thickly  populated  land  was  re- 
duced, in  a  few  months,  to  a  barren  desert, 
where  charred  ruins  were  visible  here  ana 
there,  and  corpses  were  left  to  the  wolves 
and  tne  vultures. 

Russia's  rule  in  Manchuria  may  event- 
ually prove  to  be  beneficent;  but  it 
seems  to  have  begun  with  the  atrocities 
of  Tamerlane  and  Genghis  Khan. 

Mr.  Deutsch's  book  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  with  what  seems  to 
be  unusual  fidelity  and  skill ;  its  Rus- 
sian names  have  been  correctly  trans- 
literated ;  and  it  is  furnished  with  an 
excellent  subject-index  of  twelve  closely 
printed  pages. 

In  emphasizing  the  noteworthy  differ- 
ences between  "  A  Siberian  Klondike  " 
and  "  Sixteen  Years  in  Siberia,"  I  have 
not  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  possess 
many  characteristics  in  common.  Both 
are  written  in  a  style  that  is  simple  and 
readable;  both  are  modest  and  unas- 
suming ;  and  both  are  free  from  exag- 
geration, and  true  to  the  real  facts  of 
the  life  described* 
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American  Art  Annual,  1903-1004. 
Florence   N.   Levy,   Editor.    .flJustrated._ 


A  B  C  of  Our  Own  Nutrition  (The).     By 
Horace  Fletcher,    Experimentally  Assisted    by 
Dr.  Renest  Van  Someren,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P., 
and    Dr.    Hubert     Hiflnns.     M.A.,    M.K.C.S.. 
LR.C.P.    Illustrated.   TheTFrederick  A.  Stokes 
Co,  New  York.    5x7Hin.    436  pages. 
In  this  work  we  have  an  interesting  discus- 
sion of  the  psychology  of  nutrition,  and  of 
its  mechanical    and  chemical    physiology. 
The  book  helps  to  answer  such  questions  as 
"Do  we  eat  too  much?"  "What  are  our 
indiscretions  ?"    and  **  How  can  we  avoid 
iiem  ?*'    The  author  shows  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  not  eating  too  much  while  eating 
ail  that  the  appetite  desires. 

Vol.  IV. 
_.. ^^ jited."     The 

AiDHTcan  Art  Annual,  New  York.    6»^x9V4  in. 

506  pages. 

The  American  Art  Annual  should  prove  of 
special  worth  to  those  interested  in  the  sales 
of  paintings,  as  it  includes  a  list  of  them  not 
only  for  1903  but  for  the  past  three  years. 
The  list  is  made  the  more  practicable  since 
the  names  of  artists  are  grouped  alphabetic 
calhr.  There  is  also  a  list  of  important 
Wings  completed  during  these  years,  and 
among  other  features  we  note  an  exhaustive 
directory  of  the  names,  addresses,  and  a 
short  "Who's  Who?"  account  of  painters, 
sculptors,  architects,  art  teachers,  and  work- 
ers m  applied  arts. 

Bending  of  the  Twig  (The).  Text  and  Pic- 
tores  by  Walter  RusseE  tkxid.  Mead  &  Co., 
New  York.  5%x8Hin-  297  pages.  $2,  net 
A  beautiful  piece  of  book  work  is  this  vol- 
ume, which  the  author,  in  his  dedication,  says 
purports  "  not  to  tell  to  *  grown-ups '  how  to 
inofd  the  lives  of  litde  ones,  but  how  the 
little  ones  mold  the  lives  of  *  grown-ups.' " 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  unconnected  chap- 
tn^  of  sentimental  soliloquy,  conversations 
»ith  and  tales  told  to  children,  and  child 
aionolog^es,  charmingly  illustrated  by  the 
iuthor. 

(^mstian  Faith  in  an  Age  of  Science.  By 
William  North  Rice,  Phl)^  LL.D.  A.  C.  Arm- 
strong &  Son,  New  York.  5V4X8V4  in.  425  pages. 
II  JO,  net 
In  this  luminousljr  written  work  Professor 
Rice  reviews  the  history  of  scientific  discov- 
eries affecting  religious  beliefs,  the  status  of 
certain  Christian  doctrines  in  an  a^e  of 
science,  and  the  fi:eneral  status  of  Christian 
evidences.  He  clearly  recognizes  the  transi- 
tional condition  of  present  religious  beliefs 
m  then-  traditional  form.  He  does  not  hope 
^at  even  in  Ae  near  future  we  can  define 
their  final  form.  His  purpose  is  merely  to 
secure  for  the  present  a  modus  vivendi, 
while  the  readjustment  of  the  boundaries  of 
science  and  faith  is  proceeding.  The  most 
important  practi^j^l  1?89QH  from  the  discus- 
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sion  of  the  subject  seems  to  him  to  be  "  the 
compatibility  of  a  theoretical  skepticism  with 
a  practical  faith ."  This  general  open-minded- 
ness  and  breadth  of  view  appear  also  in  his 
treatment  of  particulars.  He  recognizes  a 
legendary  element  in  the  New  Testament  as 
well  as  in  the  Old.  The  truth  of  the  divine 
immanence  well-nigh  effaces  the  old  distinc- 
tion of  natural  aim  supernatural.  God  is 
conceived  of  as  '*  eternally  immanent  in  an 
eternal  imiverse,"  and  the  existence  of  the 
inaterial  universe  as  "  an  eternal  act  of  crea- 
tion." The  appearance  of  such  a  work  from 
a  Methodist  university,  while  similar  teach- 
ings in  a  neighboring  Methodist  university 
are  about  to  be  brought  before  an  ecclesias- 
tical tribimal  as  heretical,  consolatory  as  it 
is  for  the  defense,  seems  rather  minatory  for 
the  prosecution. 

Defense    of    the  Castle 
Jenks.    Tbe  Mershon  Co., 
4%x7Hhi.    311pag« 

Because  of  the  dramatic  unity  of  this  plot, 
the  well-outlined  characters,  and  the  author's 
style — simple,  straiehtforward,  vigorous — 
this  romance  should  attract  the  reading  of 
younfi^  and  old  alike.  The  picture  of  tnir- 
teenth-century  times  in  England  has  its  own 
charm,  and  here  and  there  m  the  description 
of  the  siege  of  a  castle  we  find  somethinc;  of 
the  atmosphere  which  distinguished  VioUet- 
le-Duc's  "  Histoire  d'une  forteresse.'!  As  a 
romance  of  ancient  warfare,  **  The  Defense 
of  the  Castle  "  deserves  a  place  on  the  shelf 
which  alreadv  contains  those  historical 
romances  and  romances  not  so  historical 
which  have  always  appealed  to  a  boy's 
fancy — and  to  a  man's. 

Devotional  Songs:    Specially  Prepared  for 
Use  in    Prayer  and    Evangelistic   Meetings, 
Church  Services,  Sunday-Scbools,  Missionary 
and  all  Other  Religious  Oatherings.    Compile 
by  W.  H.  Doane,  Mus.  Doc.  William  J.  Kirkpat- 
rick,  and  Hubert  P.  Main.    The  Bigbw  &  Main 
Co.,  Chicago.    5Hx8in.    256  pages. 
This  new  collection  is  characterized  alike 
by  the  merits  and  the  defects  that  judicious 
critics  have  noted  in  "  Gospel  Hymns."    It 
offers  many  new  songs  and  tunes  similar  in 
type  to  those  designed  for  use  '*  in  all  de- 
partments of  church  work  where  good  enthu- 
siastic singing  is  most  desired." 

Elementary  Guide  to  Literary  Criticism.  By 
F.  V.  N.  Painter,  A.M.,  D.D.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.   4%x7Hin.    195  pages.    90c.    (Postage,  5c.) 

Esarhaddon  and  Other  Tales.     By  Leo  Tol- 
stoy.   Translated  by  Louise  and  Aylmer  Maude. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York.    4^x6»/i  in. 
64j)ages.   40c.,  net 
These  three  tales  were  fumbhed  for  publi- 
cation by  Tolstoy  free,  with  the  purpose  of 
giving  tne  proceeds  of  sales  to  the  victims  of 
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the  Kishenev  massacre.  They  are  put  forth 
simultaneously  in  several  languages  and 
countries.  Fitly,  they  form  an  exposition  of 
Tolstoy's  views  on  the  sacredness  of  human 
life  and  on  non-resistance  eveti  to  murderous 
persecution.  The  first  is  an  allegory,  the 
second  a  lecrend,  the  third  a  folk-lore  tale. 
In  artistic  value  and  story^telling  power  this 
last  mav  be  compared  not  unfavorably  with 
TolstoyS  beautiful  parables  for  the  common 
people. 

Fedention  of  Religions  (The).  By  Rev. 
Hiram  Vrooman.  The  Nunc  Licet  Press,  Phila- 
delphia. 41/^x7%  in.  138  pages.  75c,  net. 
The  author,  "  temporary  President "  of  the 
Federation,  lays  down  the  basis  on  which  he 
expects  it  to  work  when  started.  This  basis 
is  purely  scientific,  and,  so  far  as  outlined 
here,  Is  psychological.  Mr.  Vrooman  is  quite 
right  in  holding  that  feeling,  not  intellect,  is 
the  primary  element  of  our  nature,  but  deems 
it  therefore  necessary  to  make  the  novel 
claim  that  consciousness  is  of  secondary  rank, 
following,  not  preceding,  desire.  His  doc- 
trine of  hope,  fear,  etc.,  as  so  many  "  spirit- 
ual substances"  in  the  mind,  constituting 
fields  for  "spiritual  sciences,"  forms  the 
newest  psjrchology  yet  invented.  On  the 
relifl;ious  side  Mr.  Vrooman  believes  in  the 
Bible  as  the  great  illuminator  of  the  relig- 
ious worldj  and  holds  to  the  present  reality 
of  direct  divine  revelations. 

Forerunners  of  Dante.  By  Marcus  Dods, 
M,A.,  B.A.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
Sx7%in.  275  pages.  $1.50.  net. 
It  is  but  about  ninety  years  since  historical 
criticism  began  to  question  the  originality 
of  the  author  of  the  "Divine  Comedy." 
That  his  imagination  was  fed  from  the 
stores  of  the  world's  thought  upon  the  future 
life,  and  its  retributions  both  to  the  just  and 
the  unjust,  is  a  natural  presupposition  that 
research  has  abundantly  verified.  This, 
however,  is  no  detraction  from  Dante's  fame 
as  the  master  interpreter  of  the  beliefs  that 
had  been  developing  for  many  generations 
since  the  dawn  of  history.  That  develop- 
ment is  here  traced  in  ethnic,  Hebrew,  and 
Christian  literature  through  twenty-one  cen- 
turies. Dantean  traits  appear  in  Egyptian 
priest-stories,  in  Virgil,  and  especiailfy  in 
Plutarch.  It  is  the  Hebrew  ana  the  Chris- 
tian apocalypses  and  legends  that  gradually 
produce  the  full  development  of  the  tradi- 
tional vision  in  Owain  and  Thurcill,  the  im- 
mediate precursors  of  the  great  Florentine. 
Of  Dante's  own  thought  "Dr.  Dods  under- 
takes no  account,  but  has  constructed  an 
interesting  and  serviceable  special  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  his  climactic  work. 

Genius  of  Methodism  (The) :  A  Sociological 
Interpretation.  By  William  Pitt  MacVey.  Jen- 
nings &  Pye,  Cincinnati.  5x7»/^in.  326  pages. 
Mr.  MacVey's  accouat  of  the  social  evolu- 
tion of  the  religious  idea  denominated 
Methodism,  which  he  personifies  as  "  she,*' 
is  concise,  clear,  and  somewhat  panegyrical. 
He  considers  that  "  the  Mind  oJT  Methodism 
very  closely  approximates  the  thought  of 
God,"  and  that  it  is  the  divine  purpose  that 


Methodism  shall  **  be  the  means  of  realizing 
the  ultimate  world-form." 

Grown  Baby  Book  (The).  By  F.  Strange 
KoUe.  lUustrated.  Richard  G.  Badger,  B6sCion. 
6x8  in.    71  pages. 

Historical  Evidence  of  the  New  Testament : 
An  Inductive  Study  in  Chrietian  Evidences. 
By  Rev.  S.  L.  Bowman,  A.M.,  S.T.D.  Jennings  & 
Pye,  Cincinnati.   6%x9%'\n.    732  pages.    $4. 

A  non-Christian  scholar  recentiy  said  to  the 
present  writer  that  no  such  person  as  Jesus 
Christ  ever  lived.  It  is  Dr.  Bowman*s  aim 
to  confute  this  skepticism,  and  to  establish 
the  historicity  of  the  Christian  Scriptures 
for  the  benefit  of  "  the  intelligent  young  men 
of  the  period."  His  method  is  to  draw  upon 
the  acfversaries  of  Christianity  during  its 
first  three  centuries  for  testimony  to  the 
statements  of  the  apostolic  writers,  and  to 
cite  the  testimony  of  contemporary  Christian 
writers  in  corroboration  of  what  those  adver- 
saries admit.  Whatever  points  of  contact 
occur  between  the  political  and  the  Chris- 
tian history  are  also  utilized  for  the  author^s 
purpose.  This  is  efiFectively  accomplished 
so  tar  as  regards  ihe  main  oudines  and  car- 
dinal points  of  Christian  history  in  the  first 
three  centuries,  particularly  in  the  first  But 
it  would  have  been  wiser  to  admit,  as  Dr. 
Bowman's  fellow-churchman,  Professor  Rice, 
has  admitted,  the  existence  of  a  legendary 
element  in  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  in 
the  Old.  Failure  to  make  some  necessary 
concessions  to  modem  criticism  will  have 
the  effect  of  making  a  really  strong  argu- 
ment seem  weak  to  some  because  of  its 
occasionally  excessive  claims.  Christian 
scholarship  no  longer  sanctions  the  assertion 
that  the  plagues  of  Egypt  were  miraculously 
inflicted,  nor  permits  Isaiah  vii.  14  to  be 
quoted  as  a  prediction  fulfilled  in  the  virgin 
birth  of  Jesus. 

History  of  Bethlehem,  JPennsylvania,  1741- 
i8q9.  By  Joseph  Mortimer  Levering.  Illustrated. 
The  Times  Publishing  Co..  Bethlehem,  Pa.  7x  10 
inr   809  pages. 

Bethlehem's  distinction  consbts  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Moravian 
Church  in  the  United  States.  The  history 
of  the  town  is  practically  the  history  of 
Moravian  people ;  it  has  its  beginnings  away 
back  in  the  fifteenth  century  when  the  ref- 
ormation before  the  Reformation  began 
over  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Hus,  Come- 
nius,  Zinzendorf— these  and  others  as  de- 
voted carried  the  torch  of  their  faith  through 
darkness  that  at  times  seemed  impenetrable. 
The  primitive  mildness,  charitableness,  and 
unselnsh  spirit  s^eemed  not  to  be  crushed  out 
but  rather  intensified  by  the  development 
of  the  qualities  of  fortitude,  courage,  and 
aggressiveness  engendered  by  persecution. 
When  at  last  Moravians  came  to  America, 
they  reached  the  wilds  not  as  refugees  but  as 
messengers  of  good  news.  They  preached 
to  the  Indians,  they  built  communities,  they 
established  not  churches  so  much  as  stations 
for  religious  pioneering.  They  were  indifiFer- 
ent  to  establishing  a  Church,  for  they  were 
set  on  spreading  Christianity.    They  liter- 
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i  aCylaid  down  their  life,  not  merely  individu- 

1  ally,  but  oi^^anically.    To-day,  though  by 

'  force  oi  events  they  have  developed  into  a 

distinct  Church  in  America,  thev retain  their 

early  spirit  and  are  pre-eminently  a  mission- 

,  iry  people.    As  Count  Zinzendorf  said,  they 

1  bave  always  been  like  men  who  carry  stone 

and  mortar  to  the  builders.    In  this  volume 

of  300  pages  Bishop  Levering  has  told  the 

stofy  of  the  Moravians  of  Bethlehem.    He 

!:a$  searched  the  archives  of  the  Church, 

13d  his   work  shows    his  assiduity.     The 

result  is  not  merely  a  history  of  a  Pennsvl- 

rania  town,  but  of  a  movement  that  had  a 

viiolesome  part  in  the  making  of  America. 

la  Babel :  Stories  of  Chicago.  By  George 
Ada.  McCktfe,  Phillips  &  Co..  New  York.  5x« 
in.    358pa0es. 

linrfiip  of  Nature  (The).    By  Bliss  Carman. 

L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.    5x8  in.    298  pages. 

>LSQ. 
Rssenred-  for  later  notice. 

Life  aiMl  Letters  of  Robert  Lewis  Dabney 
4 The).  By  Thomas  Cary  Jofanson.  Jlhistrated. 
The  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication.  Rich- 
mond, Va.  6x9^  in.  585  pages.  $2 JO,  net  (Post- 
ace,  18c^ 
I  Somebody  has  called  letters  the  back  stairs 
(^  history.  In  this  volume  one  gets  a  good 
BODy  glimpses  of  the  social,  ac^emic,  and 
popular  side  of  life  in  the  South  for  a  gener- 
ition  before,  during,  and  after  die  Civil  War. 
If  the  book  bad  been  smaller  and  more 
riforouslv  edited,  it  would  have  been  apt 
to  appeal  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers  m 
Aomcan  biography.  As  it  is,  it  will  prob- 
ably not  be  read  so  wideljr  as  it  deserves  to 
be  Dr.  D  abncy  was  bom  in  Louisa  County. 
Tireinia.  He  grew  up  under  that  kind  ot 
chmization  which  cunously  mingled  aristo- 
cratic ideals  with  democratic  doctrines,  and, 
tsder  conditions  of  rural  life,  developed  a 
art  of  good  breeding  that  was  strangely 
provincial  and  cosmopolitan  at  once.  There 
arc  pictures  here  of  life  at  the  University  of 
Tupnia,  like  that  life  now  in  its  liberty  and 
at  times  almost  license,  unlike  rt  in  lacking 
tbe  sense  of  honor  among  the  students  which, 
tappfly,  is  its  chief  pride  to-day.  There 
are  pictures,  too,  of  his  life  in  the  pastorate 
aad  in  the  chair  of  theology.  These  were 
iays  before  the  war.  The  sort  of  man  he 
ns  may  be  guessed  in  part  from  these  frank 
»ords  in  a  letter:  "As  for  South  Carolina. 
*Jie  little  impudent  vixen  has  gone  beyond 
aS  patience.  She  is  as  great  a  pest  as  the 
Abolitionists.  And  if  I  could  have  my 
ny,  they  might  whip  her  to  her  heart's  con- 
int,  so  they  would  only  do  it  by  sea,  and 
aot  pester  us."  He  was  a  believer  in  the 
'Constitutional  Union,"  but,  when  the  die 
was  cast,  joined  the  Confederate  anny  and 
served  as  Ad}utant'<^neral  on  the  sta£E  of 
*'  Stonewall "  Jackson.  His  absohite  candor 
was  shown  there  in  his  criticism  of  his  gen- 
eral, whom  he  vastly  admired  and  trusted. 
His  theological  views  may  be  surmised  from 
bis  description  of  Robertsoh  Smitb's  **  The 
Okl  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church  "as 
''thoroughly  untnistwordiy.**  In  theology 
^  was  representative  of  his  section. 


Piano  Technic  for  Children.  By  Julia  Ca- 
nithers.  lUnstrated.  The  Clayton  P.  iMimmy  Co., 
Chicago,  UL    9x12  in.    142  pages.    ^,  net. 

Pioneering  in  Central  Africa.  By  Samuel 
P.  VeriMsr.  Illustrated.  The  Presbrterian  Com- 
mittee of  Publication.  Richmond.  5*4x8%  in.  500 
pages.    $2,  net. 

The  expanding  influence  of  the  Caucasian 
race,  especially  as  shown  in  Africa,  has  been 
naturally  accompanied  by  the  extension  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Not  only  are  trade, 
science,  and  ^vemment  great  agencies 
of  advancing  civilization ;  propaffanaists  of 
religion  rightly  occupy  an  eqaal  place  along-  , 
side  these  agencies ;  and  not  merely  an  equal 
place,  for,  according  to  the  author  of  this 
interesting^  volume,  religion  is  a  foremost 
force  in  all  progress.  It  is  in  this  spirit  and 
with  this  belief  that  the  book  has  been  writ- 
ten ;  and  we  lay  it  down,  after  perusal,  with 
the  conviction^  not  only  that  we  have  learned 
some  things  from  it  of  quite  a  different  and 
more  optimistic  nature  than  the  usual  knowl- 
edge about  the  Congo  State,  but  that  we 
have  also  learned  in  its  pages  to  recognize 
as  perhaps  never  before  the  common  kinship 
of  the  human  race. 

Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion. 

By  Jane  Ellen  Harrison.  Camhridse  University 
Press  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York).  5^x8% 
in.  680  pages.  $S. 
A  splendid  piece  of  scholarship  in  a  hitherto 
neglected  field  is  here,  an  approach  to  the 
study  of  Greek  religion  through  the  history 
of  its  ritual.  The  pantheon  of  Olympian 
gods,  familiar  to  readers  of  Homer  as  wor- 
shiped with  festive  sacrifices,  but  subse- 
quenUy  discredited  by  Greek  philosophy, 
was  superimposed  upon  an  earlier  system  of 
deities  of  the  nether  worid,  worshiped  with 
magic  rites  for  the  placation  of  hostile 
powers.  This  magic  ritual,  with  its  ideas 
of  atonement  and  purification,  lived  on  while 
the  legends  of  Olympus  faded.  An  impor- 
tant factor  was  the  incoming  from  Thrace  of 
the  worship  of  Dionysus,  communicating 
the  belief  that  man  could  attain  divinity. 
Still  more  important  was  the  rise  of  Orphism, 
so  named  from  its  legendary  prophet 
Orpheus,  who  may  be,  as  Miss  Harrison 
believes^  a  real  personality.  He  came  into 
Greece  infusing  a  deep  spiritual  mysticism 
into  the  primitive  magic  rites  and  their  cen- 
tral idea  of  the  mystery  of  evil.  **  Orphism 
was  the  last  word  of  the  Greek  religion,  and 
the  ritual  of  Orphism  was  but  the  revival  of 
ancient  practices  with  a  new  significance." 
On  its  lower  side  it  is  repugnant  to  us,  but 
on  its  hi^^her  side  it  presented  divinity  and 
immortality  as  the  goal  of  perfect  purity. 
This  brief  summary  of  the  principal  points 
developed  by  Miss  Harrison  quite  fails  to 
do  justice  to  the  charm  with  which  she 
invests  the  subject  in  its  close  and  constant 
connection  with  Greek  mythology.  I  ts  richly 
iUustrated  pages  attract  the  intelligent 
reader  and  gratify  the  classical  scholar. 


Religious    Liber^:    An    Historical    Paper. 
-    By  Henry  Melville  King.    Preston    &    Rounds 
Co.,  Providence,  R.  1.    5x7%  in.    132  pages. 

The  historical  background  of  our  religious 
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liberty  is  here  exhibited,  first  in  a  sketch  of 
the  unjustly  maligned  Anabaptists'  of  the 
sixteenth  centuiy  and  their  successors ;  next 
in  a  sketch  of  Ko^er  Williams,  which  does 
ampler  justice  to  hmi  than  to  the  Massachu- 
setts colonists  who  drove  him  out. 

Rembrandt :  His  Life,  His  Work,  and  Hit 
Time.  By  ^mile  Michel.  From  the  French  by 
Florence  bimmonds.  Edited  by  Frederick  Wed- 
more.  (New  Edition.)  Charles  Scribner's  Sona, 
New  York.  7^x11  in.  -484  pages.  $7.50,  net. 
When  this  work  was  first  issued  ten  years 
ago,  The  Outlook  said  of  it:  "Vosmaer, 
Bredius.  Bode,  and  Woermann  have  at  last 
•  met  their  match  in  fimile  Michel,  who,  from 
a  monograph  published  years  ago^  has  ex- 
panded his  research  and  criticism  mto  two 
portly  volumes.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much 
to  say  that  this  bids  fair  to  become  the 
standard  work  on  Rembrandt  To  begin  at 
the  end,  the  catalogue  of  paintings,  draw- 
ings, ana  etchings  is  remarkably  fine.  The 
photogravures  and  other  illustrations  are 
superbly  done.  Ordinary  photocjaphy  would 
be  hardly  adapted  to  the  renaering[  of  the 
mellow  golden-brown  tone  and  thick  impasto 
characteristic  of  Reriibrandt's  work.  The 
artist's  life  is  now  for  the  first  time  related 
with  fairness.  There  is  no  extenuation  of 
its  deficiencies,  while  full  play  is  allowed  to 
its  humanness.  M.  Michel  elucidates  many 
interesting  phases  of  Rembrandt's  life :  the 
pupils,  Ferdinand  Bol,  Flinck,  and  the  rest ; 
the  happy  married  life ;  the  extravagance  in 
expenditures  for  Saskia,  for  the  studio,  and 
in  loans  to  friends;  the  relations  with  Hen- 
drickje,  the  original  of  the  portrait  hanging 
in  the  Louvre,  and  exquisitely  engraved,  by 
the  way,  for  the  *  Century '  by  Mr.  Cole ;  the 
sorrows,  not  always  undeserved,  but  always 
cruel.  What  a  strange  isolation  it  was 
which  attended  the  evening"  of  the  master's 
life !  Even  the  event  of  his  death  came 
without  notice  from  contemporaries.  Paint- 
ing is  the  one  great  art  for  which  Hol- 
land has  stood,  and  the  one  supreme  name 
in  Dutch  painting  is  that  of  Rembrandt. 
His  imagination  was  as  sane  as  any  the 
world  has  ever  known.  With  all  this,  how- 
ever, as  M.  Michel  points  out,  he  could  not 
affect  us  as  he  does  if  he  had  not  had  tech- 
nical skill,  both  in  painting  and  etching, 
equal  to  his  imaginative  powers.  This,  how- 
ever, was  only  the  foundation;  the  super- 
structure is  of  entire  originality."  The  third 
edition,  which  now  appears  with  the  same 
imprint  (Scribners),  brings  this  very  valua- 
ble and  interesting  work  within  reach  of 
many  readers  for  wnom  the  two-volumfc  edi- 
tion was  too  expensive.  The  reduction  has 
been  secured  with  no  sacrifice  either  of  text 
or  of  illustration.  The  margins  have  been 
cut  down  a  little,  and  a  slightly  smaller  but 
entirely  satisfactory  type  nas  been  used, 
and,  as  a  matter  ot  fact,  some  illustrations 
have  been  introduced  which  did  not  appear 
in  the  earlier  edition.  There  are  nine  full- 
page  illustrations  which  were  omitted  from 
the  first  English  edition  and  which  are  re- 
stored in  the  present  edition,  whicl^,^or  that 


reason,  is  more  valuable  than  its  more  e 
pensive  predecessor. 

Sermons  from  St.  Ignatius's  Pulpit.  By  Re 
Arthur  Ritchie.  The  Young  Churchman  Co.,  M 
waokee.    5^x8V4  in.    2%  pages.    $U  net. 

These  sermons  are  (jievotional  in  tone,  ai 
faithful  in  dealing  with  moral  faults  ai 
negligence  of  religious  duties.  With  the 
merits,  characteristic  of  ritualistic  churc 
men,  they  combine  that  curious  trait  of  tl 
extreme  **  Catholic  "  party  in  the  Protesta 
Episcopal  Church  which,  b3r  its  implicit  ex2 
tation  of  form  above  spirit,  falls  into  tl 
fundamental  fallacy  of  sectarianism.  Thi 
Mr.  Ritchie  rebukes  his  fellow-churchmc 
who  took  part  in  the  Ecumenical  MissioDai 
Conference  (among  whom  was  Bishc 
Doane)  for  "spurious  charity"  in  fraterni 
ing  with  those  who  are  guilty  of  **  heresy  ar 
schism." 

Sir   Joshua    Reynolds.    Illustrated.    Pre 
enck  Wame  &  Co.,  New  York.   6^x9V4  in. 
pages.    $i2S. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Stories  of  Rocks  and  Minerals  for  the  Gran 
mar  Grades.  By  Harold  W.  Fairbanks.  Ph.i 
The  Educational  Publishing  Co.,  Boston.  5^/^x7 
in.    236  pages. 

Sunshine  and  Love.  Compiled  by  Katharii 
G.  Spear.  Jennings  &  Pye,  Cincinnati.  4x6%  i 
J74  pages.    $1,  net. 

Sword  of  Garibaldi  (The).  By  Felicia  But 
Clark.  Illustrated.  Eaton  &  Mains,  New  Yoi 
SViXSin.  274  pages.  $1.25. 
The  reader  of  this  historical  romance  catch 
an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  great  I  talis 
general,  but  is  en ieny  concerned  in  followii 
the  fortunes  in  love  and  war  of  certain  ir 
aginary  supporters  of  their  common  cau£ 


aginary  supportc 
•♦United  Italy." 


Through  Five  Republics  on  Horseback.  I 
G.  Whitfield  Ray,  F.R.G.S.  Illustrated.  Hurl 
&  Watkin^Brantford,  Canada.    5%x8H  in.    J 

This  is  an  interesting  volume,  because  tl 
author  shows  in  a  dif^rent  way  from  othe 
the  religious  necessities  and  the  ethnologic 
conditions  of  the  country.  Fourteen  yea 
ago  he  went  to  South  America  as  a  sel 
supporting  missionary,  beginning,  his  woi 
in  tne  Argentine  Republic  among  Spanis 
speaking  peoples,  ana  ending  more  than  tv 
tnousand  miles  in  the  interior  among  nakc 
savages.  As  an  explorer  he  was  the  fir 
man  to  visit  the  Caingwd — sun-worshipei 
of  Paraguay — and  as  an  adopted  Indian  I 
lived  among  the .  savap^e  Lenguas.  Tl 
volume  has,  therefore,  distinct  ethnologic 
value ;  indeed,  it  should  appeal  equally  ^ 
students  of  ethnology  and  to  students  < 
religious  conditions. 

Twentieth  Century  New  Testament  (The) : 
Translation  into  Modem  English  Made  fro 
the  Original  Greek.  The  Fleming  H.  Revell  C< 
New  York.    5x7%  in.    513  pages.    $1,  net. 

Voice  of  April-Land  and  Other  Poems  (Thi 
By  Ella  Higglnson.  The  Macmllkm  Co.,  N€ 
York.    4V4x?viin.    121  pages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 


Correspondence 


The  Southern  Question :  **  The  Way  Out " 

I. 

Tsthi  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 
Excuse  me  if  I  say  that  I  have  read  with 
ie  greatest  surpnse  a  paper  of  yours  called 
'The  Way  Out "  in  your  number  for  Decem- 
!  ber26.  I  speak  now  especially  of  its  strange 
abapprehension  of  the  conaition  of  things 
s^  slavery  half  a  century  ago,  as  viewed  by 
diTeholders  themselves.  You  complain  that 
1  great  many  Northern  people  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  **  m  the  old  South  there 
|ns  very  little  negro  crime  and  no  negro 
ieaess/*  you  say,  "nor  must  it  be  forgot- 
tED,so  far  as  the  negro  is  concerned,  that 
isUver?  was  in  its  way  a  thoroughgoing 
Kboof,  and  that  the  negro  race  was  educated 
a  tbe  cotton-fields  and  the  cabins  of  the 
Sooth."  In  making  these  statements  you 
labsolutely  overlook  the  testimony  of  'the 
ttost  enlightened  teachers  and  religious 
bodi«  at  the  South,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
fcOowing  citations : 
'^Who  would  credit  it,  that  in  these  years 
«f  benevolent  and  successful  missionary  ef- 
fort, in  this  Christian  republic,  there  are 
Of^  two  millions  of  human  beings  in  th§  con- 
ation of  heathen^  and  in  some  respects  in  a 
»OTse  condition  ?"  (Committee  of  Synod  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  in  1833.) 
'After  making  all  reasonable  allowances, 
«r  colored  population  can  be  considered, 
<  Ae  best,  but  semi-heathen^'*  (Kentucky 
Vfiioa^s  Circular  to  the  Ministers  of  the 
fepd  in  Kentucky,  1834.) 
''There  needs  no  stronger  illustration  of 
^doctrine  of  depravity  than  the  state  of 
tean  nature  on  plantations  in  general." 
••.  "Their  advance  in  years  [/>.,  that  of 
%  n^roes]  b  but  a  progression  to  the 
%her  grades  of  iniquity."  (Hon.  C.  C. 
^kney.  Address  before  South  Carolina 
Cultural  Society,  Charleston,  1829,  sec- 
*d  edition,  pp.  10,  12.) 

/*  Ignorant  and  indolent  by  nature,  improvi- 
<cit  and  depraved  by  habit,  and  destitute 
''moral  principle,  as  they  [the  negroes] 
Soerally  appear  to  be."  (Rev.  Dr.  Dalcho, 
i^acticsd  Considerations,  etc.,  Charleston, 
"23,  p.  6.) 

"There  seems  to  be  almost  an  entire  ab- 
le of  moral  principle  among  the  mass  of 
colored  population."    ^C.  W.   Gooch, 
-,  Prize  Essay  on  Agriculture  in  Vir- 

But  the  chief  authority  on  this  whole 
object  is  the  work  of  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Jones, 
^ed  "The  Religious  Instruction  of  the 
^«Kro  in  the  United  States,"  Savannah. 
J*jA  which  lies  before  me.  The  author  of 
wB  book^  a  resident  of  Liber^.  County, 
\^gia,  furnished  m  it  an  anti-slavery  docu- 


ment to  which  "  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin  "  was 
feeble.  Being  himself  a  man  of  the  highest 
character  and  a  laborious  defender  of  slav- 
ery, he  says : 

•*When  the  charge  of  their  intellectual 
and  moral  degradation  [of  negroes]  is  pre- 
ferred against  us^  we  are  inclined  to  put  the 
best  face  on  affairs,  knowing  that  this  is  the 
darkest  feature  and  the  most  vulnerable 
point "  (p.  107).  ♦*  That  the  negroes  are  in  a 
degraded  state  is  a  fact,  so  far  as  my  knowl- 
edge extends,  universally  conceded  "  (p.  145). 
"We  have,  indeed,  assisted  in  sending  mis- 
sionaries to  the  heathen  thousands  of  miles 
from  us.  ...  But  what  have  we  done  pub- 
licly, systematically,  and  perseveringly  for 
the  negroes  in  order  that  they  may  also 
enjoy  the  Gospel  of  Christ  ?  Why  are  they, 
as  a  class,  overlooked  by  us  in  our  benevo- 
lent regards  and  efforts?"  (p.  167).  "The 
negro  children  cannot  be  *  hearers  of  the 
law,'  for  oral  instruction  is  but  sparingly 
afforded  to  the  mass  of  them ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  cannot  *  search  the  Scrip- 
tures,' for  a  knowledge  of  letters  they  have 
not,  and,  legally,  they  cannot  obtain.  .  .  . 
The  remarks  on  the  religious  instruction  of 
children  apply  with  equal  correctness  to 
adults"  (pp.  lis,  117).  "Negro  marriages 
are  neither  recognized  nor  protected  by  law  " 
(p.  132).  "  Uncleanness — this  sin  may  be 
considered  as  universal."  "  They  are  pro- 
verbially thieves."  "  Immense  quantities  of 
ardent  spirits  are  sold  in  the  Southern  States 
to  the  negroes,  by  retailing  shops,  estab- 
lished for  the  express  purpose  of  negro  trad- 
ing, wherever  such  trade  may  be  secured  " 
(p.  138).  "To  say  that  they  fare  as  well  as 
their  masters  does  not  settle  the  point ;  for 
great  numbers  of  masters  have  very  few  or 
no  religious  privileges  at  all  "  (p.  176). 

1  have  given  this  conclusion,  but  not  the 
accumulation  of  facts  which  his  book  brings 
out.  They  came  from  a  man  who  apparently 
worked  harder  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  African  race  in  the  Southern  States 
than  any  other  for  a  century.  The  results 
of  his  missionary  work  were  thus  stated  by 
the  chief  laborer  among  the  missionaries, 
and  he  says  in  conclusion,  **  We  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  sin  in  the  n^joes  that  our  sensibil- 
ities are  blunted,"  and  he  quotes  President 
Jefferson,  who  said,  **  The  man  must  be  a 
prodigy  who  can  retain  his  manners  and 
morals  uncontaminated "  [in  the  midst  of 
slavery],  and  Judge  Summers  in  Virginia, 
who  said  in  a  speech  of  1832,  "A  slave  pop- 
ulation produces  the  most  pernicious  effects 
upon  the  manners,  habits,  and  character  of 
those  among  whom  it  exists."  This  is  the 
testimony  oi  witnesses  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing, givei^L  in  regard  to  the  community  of 
which  The  Outlook  now  writes,  "  In  the  old 
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South  there  was  very  little  negro  crime  and 
no  negro  idleness." 

Thomas  Wentworth  Hiooinson. 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

II. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

For  the  past  twenty-five  years  I  have 
been  a  large  ,  employer  of  negro  labor.  I 
have  had  the  management  of  a  tract  of 
land  during  that  time  which  for  one  mile  of 
its  line  was  bordered  by  land  belonging  to 
negroes.  There  are  in  this  settlement  alx>ut 
twenty  families,  three  of  whom  I  have  as- 
sisted to  acquire  homes.  My  business  has 
taken  me  into  many  of  the  homes  of  two 
counties  in  this  State  and  three  in  Kentucky. 
For  these  five  I  can  speak  from  actual  knowl- 
edge, and  I  can  say  that  the  negro  has  had 
every  chance  that  the  white  man  has  had, 
except  one,  and  that  was  and  is  of  his  own 
seeking.  He  has  had  his  full  share  of  the 
school  money,  and  has  had  good  schools  for 
the  whole  of  that  time.  He  has  bought  and 
sold  all  sorts  of  property.  There  has  been 
no  attempt  to  molest  him  or  make  him  afraid. 
He  has  had  iustice,  opportunity,  education. 
I  believe,  really,  that  all  of  them  have  been 
rather  "  inclineci  to  the  weaker  side."  There 
has  been  but  one  hanging^  in  this  county  of 
thirty  thousand  people  auring  that  time, 
and  that  was  of  a  white  man  for  kiHing  a 
negro. 

From  some  observations  of  my  own,  and 
irom  inquiry  from  many  people  that  I. have 
met,  I  believe  that  these  same  conditions 
exist  all  over  the  two  States  of  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky. 

Now,  referring  to  your  article,  **The  Way 
Out,"  in  December  26. number,  "Suddenly 
he  was  turned  out  of  this  school  and  no  other 
school  was  opened  to  him."  ..."  It  is  not 
surprising  that,  having  had  the  school  door 
closed  in  his  face  .  .  •  The  school  referred 
to  is  slavery. 

As  I  have  shown  above,  you  are  mistaken. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  nas  had  superior 
opportunities,  and  a  few  have  profited  by 
them.  But  the  great  majority,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  have  abused  them.  There  has  been 
no  questioning  of  their  right  to  vote,  or' 
obstruction  put  in  the  way.  What  has  been 
the  result?  Not  one  out  of  one  hundred 
who  has  not  taken  a  bribe,  and,  accordinp^  to 
law  and  justice,  these  have  forfeited  all  right 
to  vote.  It  may  be  said  that  they  were  Ted 
to  this  by  bad  white  men.  This  is  certainly 
so,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  these  men 
would  not  have  attempted  it  if  they  had  not 
known  how  easy  it  was  to  do.  At  first  a 
few  bad  men  bribed  a  few  bad  negroes. 
The  disease  having  been  started,  as  was  the 
smallpox,  by  the  whites  among  the  Indians 
founcl  a  congenial  soil  and  has  spread,  till 
now  very  few  of  the  negroes  are  not  contam- 
inated, and  it  is  reacting  on  the  whites.  As 
a  result  we  are  governed  by  a  set  of  bribe- 
givers elected  by  a  set  of  bribe-takers. 

The  same  nature,  bom  in  the  man,  unles$ 
changed,  that  makes  these  results  easy,  will 


lead  from  bad  to  worse.  No  exercise  i 
"  the  inalienable  right "  of  suffrage,  no  ed 
cation,  no  equal  opportunity,  no  Declaratic 
of  Independence  theory  of  being  bom  equs 
will  ever  bring  permanent  results  witho 
this.  On  this  platform  these  two  races  su 
all  other  races  can  live  together  in  harmoi 
and  love,  and  on  this  alone.  There  is  i 
other  solution. 

C.  N.  Meriwether. 
Chu-ksviUe.  Tennessee. 

[Whatever  Colonel  Higginson  ^ays  C2grri« 
great  weight,  and  The  Outlook  prints  l; 
fetter  with  pleasure  as  the  testimony  of  a  ms 
whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  covers  % 
most  the  whole  period  of  the  discussion  \ 
slavery,  and  who  was  personally  concerns 
in  the  anti-slavery  .movement  aumost  fro 
its  inception.  There  is,  however^  no  re 
conflict  between  Colpnel  Higginson^s  stal 
ments  and  the  statements  in  the  editorial 
which  he  refers.  The  Outlook  did  not  coi 
mend  in  any  way  the  education  which  sla 
ery  gave,  but  it  pointed  out  the  fact  th 
slavery  was  an  education  enforced  over  d 
whole  South  ;-  very  crude,  but  neverthele 
drilling  men.  by  compulsion,  jnto.  habits 
industry  ana  ndelity,  and  imparting  to 
great  majority  of  them  a  certain  skill 
different  kinds  of  handicraft.  Slavery  fi 
hished  a  compulsory,  quasi-industrial  educ 
tion.  It  enforced  a  restraint  which  ke 
the  slaves  largely  from  open  crime,  but 
wholly  failed  to  develop  the  qualities  ai 
character  which  go  with  independent  ma 
hood.  That,  however,  is  not  the  questi< 
at  issue.  The  Outlook  simply  meant 
point  out  the  fact  that,  under  slavery,  t 
negro  was  held  to  certain  work,  was  co 
pelled  to  do  certain  things,  was  restrain 
from  certain  crimes.  As  slavery  was  cc 
stantly  fed  by  importation,  the  character 
the  negro  in  slavery  was  undoubtedly  fai 
fully  reported  by  the  aqthorities  quoted 
Colonel  Higginson.  Dealing  with  this  ms 
of  semi-savage  human  beings,  slavery,  wi 
a  strong  hand,  largely  repressed  their  crir 
nal  propensities  and  largely  trained  them 
certain  elementary  work.  When  this  sch( 
was  broken  up  by  the  war,  it  remains  tn 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Meriwedier^s  statemen 
that  no  equivalent  universal  education  ^ 
substituted.  The  great  mass  of  negrc 
were  for  a  time  without  school  opportu 
fles,  and  when  opportunities  came  oiey  we 
accepted  or  rejected  as  the  negro  cho 
Under  slavery  he  was  forced  to  take  a  c 
tain  schooling;  under  freedom  he  has  1 
choice ;  and  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Meriwetl 
says,  that  he  has  often  chosen  to  be  ignon 
and  indolent.  It  would  be  easy  to  ma 
the  entire  population  of  any  country  fai 
industrious  and  orderly  if  that  populati 
were  under  rigid  military  govemment.  T 
would  mean  very  little  for  their  moral  de> 
opment,  but  it  would  enforce  certain  hat 
of  order  and  impart  certain  skill  in  Indus 
if  the  supervision  were  exercised  for  t 
purpose.  Thk  is  what  happenea  in 
South.— The  Editors.] 
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Last  week  the  House 
D^Tt.'^ta '.h^H<^  ot      Representatives 

continued  to  discuss 
the  r^^lar  appropriation  bills,  while  the 
Senate  continued  to  discuss  the  Panama 
situation.  In  the  House  the  one  inter- 
esting event  was  the  attack  on  the  Civil 
Service  Law  led  by  Congressman  Hep- 
bum,  of  Iowa,  under  whose  leadership 
the  appropriation  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  was 
rejected  on  Wednesday,  when  the  House 
was  in  the  committee  of  the  whole  and 
there  was  no  roll-call,  but  against  whose 
leadership  the  appropriation  was  re- 
stored two  days  later  by  a  majority  of 
nearly  two  to  one,  when  the  House 
was  in  regular  session  and  the  vote  of 
each  member  was  recorded.  A  striking 
feature  of  Mr.  Hepburn's  speech  was 
his  admission  that  Civil  Service  Reform 
was  more  popular  with  the  people  at 
large  than  with  Congressmen.  After 
expressing  in  extreme  terms  the  unpop- 
ularity of  the  civil  service  law  among 
his  associates,  Mr.  Hepburn  concluded  : 
"  With  the  utmost  respect  to  all  the  gen- 
tlemen now  before  me,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  it  is  their  deference 
to  a  supposed  existing  public  opinion 
that  prevents  them  from  asserting  them- 
selves and  wiping  out  this  fraud  upon 
the  public."  With  the  term  used  to  de- 
scribe the  civil  service  law  we  do  not  con- 
cern ourselves,  but  note  with  satisfaction 
that  the  ablest  Republican  opponent  of 
Civil  Service  Reform  recognizes  the  fact 
that  the  people  at  large  prefer  to  have  ap- 
pointments to  Federal  office  governed  by 
the  principles  of  competition  rather  than 
by  those  of  patronage.  The  exceptional 
hostility  in  Congress  toward  the  reform 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  no  body  of  men — 
even  clerical — ever  willingly  accepted  a 
weasure  reducing  its  own  powers,  and 


Civil  Service  Reform  does  materially 
reduce  the  power  of  Congressmen  to 
reward  friends  and  dependents.  The 
fact  that  Civil  Service  Reform  strikes  at 
the  whole  system  of  patrons  and  de- 
pendents is  one  of  its  wholesome  demo- 
cratic features.  The  significant  fact  has 
been  brought  out  that,  in  the  postal  scan- 
dals which  have  revealed  some  of  the  most 
contemptible  cheating  of  the  Government 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  not  one  man 
who  has  been  implicated  in  those  trans- 
actions came  into  the  service  by  regular 
competitive  examination,  and  only  one 
man  originally  appointed  by  a  favor 
had  been  promoted  as  the  result  of 
such  competition.  This  is  a  remarkable 
showing ;  and  if  Congressmen  would 
pay  a  little  more  attention  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  service  and  a  little  less  to 
the  small  asset  of  appointments  in 
their  own  districts,  they  would  save 
themselves  and  the  country  the  humili- 
ation of  a  school-boy  performance  on 
the  part  of  one  of  our  highest  legislative 
bodies. 

The  Senate  debate 

The  Panama  Debate :      ^„      Panama     last 
A  Successful  Peacemaker   ^"      Manama     laSt 

week  was  reopened 
by  a  resolution  introduced  by  Senator 
Bacon,  of  Georgia,  proposing  that  Colom- 
bian claims  against  the  United  States  on 
account  of  her  recent  loss  of  territory  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  new  treaty  to  be 
negotiated  between  the  two  countries, 
and  that  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of 
such  negotiation  the  dispute  be  referred 
to  the  Hague  Tribunal,  with  authority 
to  fix  the  amount  of  compensation  this 
country  should  pay  to  Colombia  for  the 
alleged  damages  sustained  through  our 
action.  This  resolution  was  vigorously 
condemned  by  Senators  Lodge,  Foraker, 
and  Spooner — Senator  Lodge  declaring 
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that  during  the  pending  negotiations 
with  General  Reyes  it  was  most  injuri- 
ous to  discuss  such  a  resolution  because 
such  discussion  would  tend  to  give  the 
impression  in  Colombia  of  a  divided 
sentiment  in  the  United  states  and  so 
was  "  calculated  to  bring  on  a  conflict 
at  arms."  Senator  Hale,  of  Maine,  who 
has  from  the  first  been  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  expansion,  though  adhering 
to  the  Republican  party  despite  that 
policy,  and  who  has  thus  been  able  to 
act  at  times  as  a  mediator,  by  a  succes- 
sion of  concessions  led  Senator  Bacon 
to  similar  concessions,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  offered,  with  Senator  Bacon's 
approval,  a  substitute  resolution,  which 
went  no  further  than  to  request  the 
President  to  use  his  good  offices  to 
secure  "  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  all 
controversies  that  have  arisen  or  may 
arise  between  said  Republic  of  Colom- 
bia and  the  Republic  of  Panama." 


On  the  same  day  the 
^A  w"Tw:rd'i"  liveliest  speech  of  the 

session  against  the 
Panama  policy  of  the  Administration  was 
made  by  Senator  Carmack,  of  Tennessee, 
who  declared  that  President  Roosevelt's 
acts  in  Panama  were  not  a  "  provocation 
of  war,"  but  "  were  war,"  and  went  on 
to  say  that  a  mob  had  as  much  right  to 
hang  its  victim  as  had  the  President  to 
secure  what  he  wanted  in  Panama  in 
violation  of  law — Congressional,  Consti- 
tutional, and  international.  The  charge 
that  the  President  had  violated  the  Con- 
gressional law,  directing  that  the  canal 
should  be  dug  by  the  Nicaragua  route 
if  Colombia  did  not  in  a  reasonable 
time  grant  the  desired  concession  at 
Panama,  brought  to  his  feet  Senator 
Spooner,the  author  of  the  Isthmian  canal 
law,  which  our  readers  will  remember  was 
net  only  framed  by  Senator  Spooner  but 
bears  his  name;  he  declared  that  that  act 
recognized  the  superiority  of  the  Pan- 
ama route,  and  that  under  that  act  the 
President  was  justified  in  securing  from 
Panama  instead  of  Colombia  the  canal 
privileges  desired.  Senator  Spooner's 
reply  to  Senator  Carmack  was  inter- 
rupted by  other  Senators,  and  the 
result   was   a   brilliant  interchange  of 


repartee,  in  which,  judging  from  the 
Washington  correspondents  of  the  daily 
papers,  Senator  Spooner  did  not  come 
off  second-best  Senator  Hale  had  won 
Senator  Bacon  to  a  proposal  which  the 
Administration  by  its  proffers  to  the 
Republics  of  Colombia  and  Panama  had 
already  anticipated.  Senator  Spooner, 
by  his  vigorous  and  incisive  debate, 
drove  Senator  Tillman  to  an  utterance 
which,  happily,  the  next  day  he  conceded 
to  be  indefensible.  Asked  by  Senator 
Spooner  whether  he  would  have  turned 
his  back  on  the  Panama  Canal  so  long 
as  a  bill  was  pending  in  the  Colombian 
Congress  for  its  construction,  Mr.  Till- 
man replied  with  more  energy  than  ele- 
gance that  he  would  have  reported  back 
to  Congress  for  further  orders,  and  then 
would  have  said  to  Colombia  •  "  You're 
n  mangy  lot :  get  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
We  will  take  the  country  and  build  the 
canal."  The  remark  is  significant  as 
indicating  that  there  is  practical  unanim- 
ity in  this  country  in  the  belief  that 
Colombia's  action  has  been  insulting 
towards  the  United  States,  contemptu- 
ous of  international  interests  toward  the 
other  nations  of  the  globe,  and  indefen- 
sibly oppressive  toward  the  people  of 
Panama. 

On  Monday  of  this 
Pavo^bi/^^rted    ^'cek     the     Panama 

Treaty  was  reported 
to  the  Senate  from  its  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  with  three  amend- 
ments, which,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  at 
this  writing,  do  not  affect  seriously  the 
purpose  or  intent  of  the  treaty.  They 
relate  to  sanitation,  the  limitations  of 
the  cities  of  Colon  and  Panama  with 
reference  to  the  Canal  zone,  and  the 
control  of  the  harbors,  which  are  to  be 
held  by  the  United  States,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improvement.  In  the  Commit- 
tee a  motion  on  Saturday  that  the  ques- 
tion of  reporting  the  treaty  should  be 
determined  on  Monday  was  carried,  in 
the  absence,  it  is  said,  of  all  the  Demo- 
cratic members.  When  the  vote  in  Com- 
mittee was  taken  on  Monday,  only  two 
Democrats,  Senator  Morgan  and  Sen- 
ator Money,  were  present.  The  former, 
as  expected,  voted  against  reporting  the 
treaty  ;  the  latter  declined  to  vote,  as  he 
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had  not  had  time,  he  said,  to  study  the 
subject.  It  is  thus  impossible  to  judge 
froDi  the  action  or  non-action  of  the 
minority  in  the  Committee  what  their 
course,  much  less  the  course  of  their 
party,  will  be  on  the  final  vote  in  the 
Senate  on  the  treaty. 


The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of 

"£>fa.SSro''  38  to  »6,  has  confirmed, 
after  a  very  thorough  de- 
bate, the  nomination  of  Mn  W.  L 
Buchanan  to  be  American  Minister  to 
Panama.  This  action  is  a  formal  rati- 
fication of  the  action  of  the  President  in 
recognizing  the  independence  of  Pan- 
ama. The  debate  centered,  not  upon  the 
fitness  of  Mr.  Buchanan  for  the  post,  but 
on  the  constitutional  right  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  a  Minister  to  a  nation 
before  the  nation  had  been  recognized  by 
the  formal  action  of  Congress.  Respect- 
ing the  eminent  fitness  of  Mr.  Buchanan 
for  the  appointment  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  question.  He  is  an  expert 
in  South  American  affairs.  He  was 
Minister  to  the  Argentine  Republic 
under  President  Cleveland,  made  an 
excellent  record  there,  and  later  man- 
aged the  business  of  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company  in  South  America. 
He  speaks  Spanish  fluently,  has  a  wide 
acquaintance  in  Central  and  South 
American  countries,  and  is  experienced 
in  the  customs  of  those  countries.  He 
is  a  Democrat  in  politics ;  in  making  the 
appointment  the  President  ignored  politi- 
cal considerations  and  looked  simply  to 
fitness.  The  Latin-Americans  gener- 
ally have  always  liked  him;  they  will 
talk  to  him  freely ;  he  can  find  out  what 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  are  going  to 
do,  and  what  the  real  state  of  affairs  is 
m  Colombia.  Unfortunately,  he  cannot 
remain  there  longer  than  six  weeks  or 
two  months,  owing  to  private  business 
engagements.  As  to  the  constitutional 
question,  it  was  claimed  in  the  Senate  by 
Democratic  Senators  that  "  the  position 
to  which  he  was  nominated  was  not  in 
existence  when  the  appointment  was 
made,  and  the  President  had  no  right 
to  create  the  position  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate."  The  action  of  the 
Senate  confirms  the  position  taken  by 


the  Administration  and  ably  argued 
before  the  Senate  by  Senator  Spooner, 
which  was  thus  stated  by  Caleb  Cushing 
in  1855: 

The  President  has  power,  by  the  Consti- 
tution, to  appoint  diplomatic  agents  of  the 
United  States,  of  any  rank,  at  any  place, 
and  at  any  time,  in  his  discretion,  subject 
always  to  the  constitutional  conditions  of 
relation  to  the  Senate.  The  power  to  make 
such  appointments  is  not  derived  from,  and 
cannot  be  limited  by,  any  act  of  Congress, 
except  in  so  far  as  appropriations  of  money 
are  necessary  to  provide  means  for  defra);- 
ing  the  expense  of  this  as  of  any  other  busi- 
ness of  the  Government.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  four  Presidents — Washington. 
John  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Madison — ana 
the  men  who  participated  with  them  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs-^emphatically  the 
founders  of  the  Go\emment — did  not  under- 
stand this  thing,  or,  understanding  it,  failed 
to  legislate  therein  in  conformity  with  the 
Constitution.  None  of  the  statesmen  of  that 
whole  generation  looked  to  an  act  of  Con- 
gress for  the  creation  of  the  office  of  public 
minister.  ...  In  a  word,  the  power  to  ap- 
point diplomatic  agents,  and  to  select  for 
appointment  any  one  out  of  the  varieties 
of  the  class  according  to  his  judgment  of 
the  public  service,  is  a  constitutional  func- 
tion of  the  President,  not  derived  from  nor 
limi table  by  the  Congress,  but  requiring 
only  the  ulumate  concurrence  of  the  Senate ; 
anci  it  was  so  undei  stood  in  the  early  prac- 
tice of  the  Government 

In  so  far  as  the  Senate  can,  by  its  vote, 
determine  a  Constitutional  question,  its 
action  in  this  case  must  be  regarded  as 
settling  the  principle  that  the  recognition 
of  the  nationality  of  any  political  com- 
munity which  claims  for  itself  independ- 
ence is  a  purely  executive  act,  not  refer- 
able to  either  Congress  or  the  Senate. 


Panama  and  Colombia 


The  Constitutional 
Convention  began 
its  sessions  at  Panama  last  week  by 
listening  to  a  congratulatory  message 
from  the  Junta  on  the  general  recogni- 
tion accorded  the  Republic  of  Panama 
in  Europe  and  America — a  token,  the 
Junta  say,  that  there  was  just  cause  for 
secession,  and  of  confidence  **in  Pan- 
ama's capacity  to  discharge  the  great 
work  which  her  geographical  position 
demands."  The  Junta  recommends  that 
the  $10,000,000  to  be  received  from  the 
United  States,  if  the  treaty  signed  be- 
comes law,  be  permanently  invested,  its 
interest  only  to  be    used   for  current 
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expenses  or  improvements.  Guatemala 
is  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  American 
Republics  that  have  recognized  Panama. 
General  Reyes,  the  Colombian  special 
eiivoy  to  the  United  States,  is  now  re- 
turning to  his  own  country.  The  corre- 
spondence between  General  Reyes  and 
Secretary  Hay  has  not  yet  been  made 
public  by  our  Government,  which  has 
very  properly  ignored  a  suggestion  by 
General  Reyes  that  it  be  sent  to  the 
Senate,  as  such  a  suggestion  was  obvi- 
ously not  within  the  scope  of  his  duty 
as  a  foreign  envoy.  It  is  currently,  and 
we  judge  semi-officially,  reported  that  the 
United  States  has  no  intention  of  recog- 
nizing any  claim  from  Colombia  for 
money  reparation  growing  out  of  the 
Panama  incident,  nor  of  going  before 
the  Hague  Tribunal  as  a  party  in  any 
way  involved  in  the  secession,  whatever 
it  may  be  willing  to  do  as  a  mediator 
between  Colombia  and  Panama.  The 
departure  of  General  Reyes  (who,  by 
the  way,  seems  to  have  made  personally 
an  excellent  impression  by  his  courtesy 
and  ability)  and  the  approaching  depart- 
ure of  Dr.  Herran,  the  head  of  the  Co- 
lombian Legation,  will  leave  Colombia 
without  representation  in  Washington. 


The  National  Convention 
'^2o?vrnUoS'*'  of  the  Democratic   party 

will  be  held  in  St.  Louis 
beginning  July  6,  which,  as  it  rather 
oddly  happens,  is  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party. 
There  was  little  opposition  to  the  choice 
of  St.  Louis  as  the  place  of  meeting.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  the  attempt  to 
procure  the  selection  of  New  York  City 
for  the  Convention  was  half-hearted  and 
not  well  organized.  The  choice  really 
lay,  after  New  York  was  eliminated, 
between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis;  and, 
according  to  reports  very  widely  printed 
in  the  press  of  both  parties,  the  decision 
against  Chicago  was  made  largely  be- 
cause it  was  feared  that  Chicago  would 
be  a  favorable  place  for  the  development 
and  expansion  of  the  so-called  W.  R. 
Hearst  boom.  How  serious  this  move- 
ment is  it  is  as  yet  early  to  decide,  but 
it  is  understood  that  an  appeal  will  be 
made  to  the  labor  element  to  favor  Mr. 


Hearst's  candidacy.  A  singular  outcome 
of  the  selection  of  St  Louis  was  the 
immediate  report  that  Mr.  Hearst  had 
ordered  sent  to  that  city  the  plant  for  a 
new  newspaper  which  he  had  bought 
with  the  expectation  of  publishmg  it  in 
Boston.  Rumors  that  Mr.  Bryan  sup- 
ports Mr.  Hearst's  candidacy  have  not 
received  confirmation,  and  the  published 
statement  by  Mr.  Bryan  indicates  that, 
within  certain  well-recognized  limits,  he 
is  ready  to  support  any  candidate  not 
specifically  objectionable.  The  talk  of 
the  politicians  gathered  at  the  National 
Committee  meeting  gives  no  real  indica- 
tion as  to  the  probable  choice  of  the 
party.  Judge  Parker,  Judge  Gray,  ex- 
Secretary  Olney,  of  Massachusetts  (who 
has  just  been  unanimously  indorsed  by 
his  State  Convention),  and  the  other 
much-discussed  candidates  are  still  in 
the  field,  while  the  sentiment  in  Wash- 
ington last  week  showed  a  not  uncom- 
mon belief  that  a  **  dark  horse "  might 
be  selected.  The  Republican  National 
Convention,  it  will  be  lemembered,  will 
meet  at  Chicago  on  June  21.  The  call 
was  issued  last  week,  and  the  unusual 
delay  in  this  caused  some  probably  base- 
less reports  that  Senator  Hanna  had  a 
political  object  in  the  delay.  He  has 
explained  it  by  saying  that  it  was 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  hotel 
arrangements  at  reasonable  prices  for 
the  delegates. 

The  movement  for  munic- 
X'a^^r  ipal  control  of  street  rail- 

way  franchises  which  has 
been  the  center  of  municipal  campaigns 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  a  number  of 
years,  has  reached  within  the  last  week 
or  two  a  new  and  interesting  situation. 
It  is  contended  by  Mayor  Tom  L.  John- 
son, who  has  led  the  forces  that  are 
working  for  popular  control,  that  in 
September  of  this  year  two  of  the  most 
important  franchises  enjoyed  by  the 
Cleveland  Electric  Railway  expire.  In 
view  of  that  fact,  a  new  railway  company 
organized  with  the  intent  of  granting 
three-cent  fares  has  applied  for  the  fran- 
chises at  their  expiration.  This  appli- 
cation, at  first  apparently  ignored  by  the 
company  nowoperating,  and  then  opposed 
in  the  courts  by  the  same  company,  seems 
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to  have  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the 
old  companies  to  consider  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  compromise.  According  to  this 
suggested  compromise,  the  old  franchises 
will  be  extended  for  twenty  years,  but 
under  them  there  are  to  be  three-cent 
fares  within  a  certain  zone  limit,  univer- 
sal transfers  are  to  be  given  for  two 
cents,  and  at  the  end  of  the  twenty 
years  municipal  ownership  can  be  pro- 
vided for  on  the  pa3rment  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  property  plus  twenty  per 
cent  for  good-will.  The  street  railway 
interests,  however,  in  order  to  avoid 
recourse  to  this  compromise,  are  seeking 
to  have  the  Legislature  take  the  control 
of  franchises  away  from  the  City  Council 
and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  a  special 
State  Commission.  Such  a  measure,  if 
adopted,  would  deprive  the  city  of  the 
management  of  matters  which  vitally 
concern  its  own  welfare  and  concern  its 
own  welfare  alone.  It  is  natural  that 
the  plan  for  a  State  Commission  should 
have  the  support  of  politicians  in  both 
parties ;  but  we  should  like  to  have 
pointed  out  any  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  vigorously  opposed  by  those  who 
believe  in  sound  principles  of  municipal 
government 

tirely  justified  m  con- 
tending that  their  special  interests  in 
Manchuria  should  be  recognized.  For 
that  very  reason,  however,  they  should 
be  the  first  to  recognize  the  special 
interests  in  Korea  of  the  Japanese,  who 
control  a  vastly  greater  proportion  of 
Korean  trade  than  do  the  Russians  of 
Manchurian  trade.  Japan  has  never 
refused  to  recognize  Russia's  material 
interests  in  Manchuria,  but  she  will  not 
admit  that  they  constitute  the  right  to 
abrogate  Chinese  sovereignty  there.  It 
is,  however,  about  Korea  that  the  con- 
tention between  Japan  and  Russia  prin- 
cipally rages — a  country  which  was  con- 
quered by  Japan  centuries  ago,  and  has 
since  then,  though  enjojdng  independent 
sovereignty,  remained  under  Japanese 
influence,  as  is  naturkl,  since  nine-tenths 
of  Korea  is  in  Japanese  hands  ;  besides 
^hich,  Korea  is  now  needed  for  the  re- 
dundant population  of  the  islands.  Not- 
^thstanding  these  facts,  we  read  in  the 


Russian  reply  last  week  to  the  Japanese 
note :  "  Russia  allows  Japan  full  com- 
mercial freedom  in  North  Korea,  but 
Japan  must  not  permanently  occupy 
fortified  towns."  **  A  neutral  zone  fifty 
kilometers  broad  [thirty-one  miles]  is  to 
be  created  between  Korea  and  Man- 
churia*"  How  can  Russia  **  allow  "  and 
command  in  Korean  territory  ?  Yet 
Russia  rarely  takes  an  arrogant  position 
from  which  she  cannot  recede,  if  desir- 
able. As  her  position  to-day  may  be 
reversed  to-morrow,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  war.  Indeed,  three  circum- 
stances now  militate  against  war:  (1) 
The  Czar's  undoubtedly  earnest  and 
sincere  desire  for  peace — and  the  Czar 
is  still  supposed  to  be  supreme.  (2) 
The  apparent  impossibility  of  playing 
further  upon  French  vanity,  as  is  shown 
by  the  failure  to  float  another  huge  Rus- 
sian loan  in  Paris,  and  by  the  fact  that 
no  French  journal  has  enthusiastically 
espoused  the  Russo-French  alliance  as 
against  Japan.  (3)  The  increasing  evi- 
dence of  moral  support  to  Japan  by 
other  Powers.  Hence,  in  her  reply  last 
week  to  Russia,  Japan  was  proportion- 
ately strengthened  in  her  insistence 
upon  the  acceptance  of  her  original  de- 
mands for  the  recognition  by  Russia  of 
the  integrity  of  China  and  Korea  and 
for  the  recognition  of  Japanese  special 
interests  in  the  latter  country  in  return 
for  the  recognition  of  Russian  special 
interests  in  Manchuria.  In  the  ultimate 
analysis,  however,  Japan  is  contending, 
not  merely  for  increase  in  trade  and 
population,  but  for  her  very  right  as  a 
nation  to  exist  at  all.  Japanese  diplo- 
mats declare  that,  unless  checked,  the 
continual  aggression  of  the  Russians  is 
bound  to  absorb,  not  only  North  China 
and  Korea,  but  Japan  herself. 


Japan  and  America 


The  most  notable  move 


in  the  Russo-Japanese 
game  last  week,  or  at  any  time,  was  not 
made  by  Russians  or  by  Japanese,  but 
by  an  American.  Certainly  this  move 
was  no  "  bluff,"  as  was  the  Russian 
reply  last  week  which  we  have  already 
stated.  Elsewhere  we  comment  editori- 
ally on  the  latest  triumph  of  the  Ameri- 
can Secretary  of  State's  "  open-door  " 
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policy  as  it  affects  American  interests. 
As  it  affects  Japanese  interests,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Japanese  diplomats  last 
week  were  quick  to  make  it  a  part  of 
their  cause.  The  American  agreement 
with  China  absolutely  ignores  Russia; 
hence  it  would  seem,  say  the  Japanese, 
to  involve  the  maintenance  of  Chinese 
sovereignty  in  Manchuria ;  if  Japan  goes 
to  war,  they  add,  it  will  really  be  for  an 
issue  on  which  America  has  diplomat- 
ically insisted.  While  this  may  be 
stretching  the  case,  no  one  doubts  that 
America  intends  to  keep  that  which  her 
Secretary  of  State  has  won  for  her  ;  it  is 
also  undeniable  that  what  America  has 
accomplished  would  seem  to  make  for 
Chinese  administrative  integrity.  A  tor- 
tuous diplomacy  was  shown  last  week, 
when  the  Russian  Government  refused 
to  discuss  Manchurian  affairs  with  the 
Japanese  on  the  ground  that  Manchuria 
was  not  a  proper  subject  for  discussion, 
any  more  than  was  Australia.  The  infer- 
ence was,  of  course,  that  Manchuria  was 
foreign  territory ;  yet  the  sometimes  in- 
spired Russian  journal,  the  "Novoe 
Vremja,"  had  said  a  lew  days  before : 
"  Undoubtedly  the  United  Sutes,  above 
all  other  Powers,  can  confidently  expect 
that  its  trade  will  not  suffer  by  Russia's 
possession  of  Manchuria."  In  the  same 
spirit,  Count  Cassini  was  informing  Mr. 
Hay  that  the  Russian  Government  would 
place  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  open 
door  in  Manchuria.  How  could  it,  we 
ask,  if  Manchuria  is  foreign  territory  ? 
Checked  by  American  insistence,  peace 
may  be  temporarily  preserved  in  Asia. 
For  the  future,  however — not  the  far  but 
the  near  future — the  Japanese  justly  feel 
that,  when  the  Russian  policy  of  Man- 
churian absorption  definitely  crosses  into 
Korea,  as  it  now  seems  to  be  doing, 
nothing  can  avert  an  ultimate  war. 


improvements.  The  two  Chilian  ships 
were  in  England.  Russia  promptly  of- 
fered an  enormous  price  for  them,  but, 
loyal  to  the  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Japan- 
ese alliance,  the  British  Government 
promptly  outbid  the  Russian.  In  any 
case,  England  might  have  exercised  the 
prerogative  which  she  has  always  as- 
serted was  her  own-^that  of  purchasing 
any  war-ship  in  process  of  construction 
in  British  yards.  The  Argentine  cruis- 
ers were  in  Italy,  and  were  bought  out- 
right by  Japan  for  $7,500,000.  Though 
Russia  got  some  war-ships  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean  in  time  to 
shadow  the  new  Japanese  cruisers  on 
their  journey  eastward,  when  they  all 
reached  the  Suez  Canal  a  great  English 
war-ship,  the  King  Alfred,  happened  to 
be  also  coaling  for  the  self-same  voyage. 
Thus,  within  a  fortnight,  England  has 
twice  shown  that  she  knows  how  to  be 
a  good  ally,  even  before  war  is  declared. 
All  the  ships  are  now  in  the  Red  Sea, 
and  their  race  to  Nagasaki,  in  view  of 
possible  complications,  is  attracting  an 
interest  only  second  to  that  excited  in 
1898  by  the  race  around  South  America 
of  our  own  battle-ship  Oregon.  Japan 
has  further  increased  her  fleet  by  stop- 
ping the  San  Francisco,  Bombay,  and 
Sydney  services,  thus  adding  twenty-five 
steamers  to  her  navy.  For  her  part, 
Russia  has  ordered  from  this  country 
for  immediate  shipment  immense  con- 
signments of  wheat,  meats,  and  wagons. 
The  new  steamer  line  from  Odessa  to 
New  York  has  been  temporarily  aban- 
doned on  account  of  the  Government's 
requisitions ;  nor  has  Russia  denied  the 
persistent  rumor  that  she  intends  to  risk 
sending  her  Black  Sea  fleet  through  the 
Dardanelles.  It  will  "be  interesting  to 
see  if  the  Powers  acquiesce  in  this 
breach  of  treaty. 


japao  «,d  Enji^id  Not  Only  America  last 
week,  but  England 
also,  materially  strengthened  Japan's 
hands.  The  recent  armistice  between 
Chili  and  Argentina  resulted  in  the 
offer  by  those  countries  to  sell  four  war- 
ships which  had  been  constructed  in 
Europe  for  the  prospective  combatants. 
AH  fQur  represent   the    iPQst   mQd^rn 


The  Korean  Crisis 


Last  week  the  American 


guard  at  the  United 
States  Legation  at  Seoul,  the  Korean 
capital,  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of 
sixty  marines  from  the  Vicksburg  at 
Chemulpho,  the  port  of  Seoul,  twenty -six 
miles  away.  The  railway  connecting 
the  two  cities  was  constructed  by  Ameri- 
p^ns,  as  wa§  8l§p  the  electric  power- 
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house  at  Seoul,  where  the  marines  are 
quartered.  Americans  have  built  the 
Seoul  electric  railway,  the  largest  in  Asia, 
and  have  spent  great  sums  in  operating 
gold-mines.  Troops  of  the  respective 
Powers  now  guard  the  foreign  residences 
in  Seoul,  and,  we  hope,  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  keep  the  natives  in  check,  should 
they  attempt  to  make  trouble.  As  the 
people  have  justly  been  more  angry  at 
their  own  supine  monarch  and  his  so- 
called  government  than  at  the  foreign- 
ers, the  latter  are  not  considered  to  be 
in  the  same  danger  as  were  the  foreign- 
ers in  China  in  1900. 


Lord  Curzon,  Viceroy 
''^S'pSrfL^^*  of  India,  lately  re- 
turned to  that  country 
from  an  official  cruise  along  the  Persian 
coast,  which,  although  independent,  is 
really  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain  just  as  much  as  northern  Persia 
is  under  the  protection  of  Russia.  The 
Viceroy  of  Bushir  was  not  ready  to 
receive  Lord  Curzon  on  the  arrival  of 
that  dignitary,  and,  as  a  mark  of  official 
displeasure,  the  latter  sailed  away  with- 
out entering  the  harbor.  This  is  a  more 
serious  event  in  the  Orient,  where  cus- 
tom and  tradition  rule  with  apparent 
unreasonableness,  than  it  is  in  the  Occi- 
dent. Its  interest  to  the  world  lies  in 
the  tact  that  it  shows  England's  seeming 
security  as  to  the  continuance  of  her  com- 
mercial and  military  domination  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  which  she  has  maintained 
(giving  security  to  all  the  Arabian  and 
Persian  tribes  on  the  border)  for  several 
generations.  Doubtless  England  might 
find  other  powers — especially  Russia — 
who  would  willingly  relieve  her  of  this 
burden.  In  his  recent  valuable  volume, 
however,  "  Retrospect  and  Prospect," 
Captain  Mahan  points  out  that  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  involves  not  merely  England's 
convenience  but  her  duty,  because  she 
must  protect  (I)  British  security  in  India, 
which  of  course  would  be  materially 
affected  by  an  adverse  change  in  politi- 
cal control  of  the  Persian  Gulf ;  (2)  the 
safety  of  the  great  sea  route,  commercial 
and  military,  to  India  and  to  farther 
Asia,  on  which  British  shipping  is  still 
actually  th^  cW^  traveler;  (3)  the  eco- 


nomic and  commercial  welfare  of  India^ 
which  can  act  politically  only  through 
the  Empire,  a  dependence  which  greatly 
enhances  obligation.  In  view  of  Rus- 
sian relations  to  the  world  in  Manchuria 
and  Korea,  Captain  Mahan 's  remarks 
concerning  the  third  condition  are 
of  peculiar  pertinence.  Pre-eminently 
among  nations,  Russia  adopts  an  exclu- 
sive policy  towards  foreign  industries. 
Applied  to  what  is  now  Persia  this  would 
be  a  direct  injury  to  India,  which  carries 
on  a  large  part  of  South  Persian  trade,  as 
might  be  naturally  expected  from  the 
nearness  of  the  two  countries.  "  The 
royal  highway  of  the  sea  is  very  clear 
and  open,  a  condition  which  ministers 
to  the  conservatism  and  acquired  prin- 
ciple of  non-interference  which  distin- 
guishes Great  Britain."  But  the  trade 
of  North  Persia  certainly  falls  to  Rus- 
sia; with  characteristic  acuteness,  the 
Russian  Government  has  intervened  to 
promote  facility  of  communications,  to 
which  the  land  by  its  refractory  surface 
has  continually  presented  obstacles. 
These  two  departments  of  the  Persian 
trade  tend  continually  to  approach. 
When  the  moment  of  attack  comes,  as 
in  Korea,  the  result  will  depend  upon 
the  facts  of  political  position  on  the  one 
side  or  on  the  other.  Lord  Curzon's 
action  is  really  a  notice  to  Russia  that 
England  feels  sure  of  the  now  traditional 
Anglo-Indian  dominance  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

On  Friday  of  last  week 
*'Ro'^n'*i."oU*'  M.     Combes,    French 

Prime  Minister,  on  be- 
half of  the  Government,  threatened  to 
proclaim  five  bishops  as  elected,  even 
though  the  Pope  had  not  yet  approved 
their  election.  Under  the  Concordat 
concluded  a  century  ago  between  Napo- 
leon and  Pius  VII.  the  French  Gov- 
ernment has  the  right  to  nominate  the 
candidates  for  prelatical  honors ;  in 
return  for  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  are  paid  from  the  Government's 
exchequer.  The  Pope  has  long  delayed 
his  approval  of  the  recent  nominations, 
and  the  question  now  is,  Will  Pius 
X.  be  as  obdurate  as  was  Innocent 
XII.  towards  Louis  XIV.  under  some- 
what similar  circumstances  ?    Disagreo- 
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ments  in  State  jurisdiction  over  the 
Church  in  the  matter  of  nominations  have 
generally  resulted  in  the  Church's  tri- 
umph. But  that  other  question,  now 
more  than  ever  to  the  fore  in  France, 
the  relation  of  the  Church  to  education, 
has  so  far  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the 
State.  The  question  as  to  education  is, 
Will  the  State  continue  to  triumph  ?  The 
Combes  Ministry  was  supposed  to  be  a 
stopgap  affair.  Competent  observers 
prophesied  a  life  of  two  or  three  weeks 
for  it.  Its  life  is  now  measured  by  years. 
Its  command  of  the  radical  and  anti- 
clerical element  in  politics  seems  stronger 
than  ever.  Its  majority  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  the  other  day  reached  a 
hundred  votes.  It  has  already  checked 
the  anti-republican  machinations  of  such 
monastic  orders  as  the  Assumptionists, 
for  instance,  on  the  proof  that  they  were 
disloyal  to  the  State,  and  has  expelled  all 
orders  which  would  not  submit  to  State 
authority.  It  now  proposes  a  further 
step.  It  has  introduced  a  measure  to 
prohibit  all  monastic  teaching  in  French 
schools.  Under  the  Concordat,  priests 
and  bishops  are  recognized  by  the  State, 
not  monks.  Despite  the  splendid  work 
done  by  the  teaching  monastic  orders, 
M.  Combes  apparently  thinks  that  un- 
precedentedly  drastic  legislation  is  neces- 
sary completely  to  rid  France  of  a  subtle 
undermining  of  confidence  in  the  Repub- 
lic. Accordingly,  if  the  Ministers  can 
impose  their  views  on  Parliament,  even 
those  monks  who  have  submitted  to 
State  authority  may  shortly  find  them- 
selves without  employment  in  France. 
It  is  true  that  religious  and  educational 
problems  would  be  simplified  by  the 
expulsion  of  all  monks  from  France.  It 
is  also  true  that  he  who  fights  Rome 
must  have  a  long  arm  and  be  prepared 
for  a  conflict  of  centuries. 


Turkey*.  Troubles     ^ast    week   the   city    of 

Beirut,  Syria,  was  again 
the  scene  of  unrest.  Thirteen  hundred 
troops  had  recently  been  landed  from 
Yemen,  Arabia,  where  there  had  been 
an  insurrection.  The  troops  immedi- 
ately besieged  the  Governor's  palace  at 
Beirut,  demanding  the  payment  of  about 
$80,000  in  arrears  and  in  the  case  of 


non-payment  threatening  to  bum  the 
city.  By  making  daily  small  advances 
the  Governor  succeeded  in  pacifying 
the  men.  To  do  this  he  borrowed  so 
much  from  the  Ottoman  Bank's  Beirut 
branch  that  when  it  closed  its  doors, 
owing  to  a  holiday,  the  mutineers 
threatened  to  sack  the  bank.  For- 
tunately for  the  preservation  of  order, 
the  American  armored  cruiser  Brooklyn 
is  still  at  the  port  of  Beirut  During 
the  week  the  Sultan's  troubles  seemed 
to  increase  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions. 
In  Arabia  rebellion  broke  out  afresh. 
In  Armenia,  according  to  advices  from 
Harput,  the  feeling  between  the  Kurds 
and  the  Armenians  has  grown  in  bitter- 
ness and  in  lawless  expression.  In  Alba- 
nia four  thousand  natives  checked  the 
imposition  of  the  Austro-Russian  reform 
system.  In  Macedonia  there  was  further 
rapine  and  massacre. 


Within    the    past 

CHtif  S  T^^JiVoTn.  y^''  ,*hen  labor 
disturbances  have 
been  especially  acute — specifically,  for 
example,  in  the  building  trades  in  New 
York  City  and  in  the  miners'  strike  in 
Colorado — there  have  been  signs  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  organized  working- 
men  are  feeling,  not  merely  disinclined, 
but  positively  opposed,  to  the  extreme 
measures  adopted  by  some  labor  organ- 
izations. The  revulsion  from  what  has 
been  termed  organized  tyranny  has 
been  expressed  in  words  so  well  chosen 
and  vigorous  that  we  quote  them  at 
some  length :  '*  In  many  trades  the 
unions  have  become  so  strong  that  th^ 
regulation  of  their  present  power  is  at 
least  as  important  as  the  acquisition  of 
more  power.  .  .  .  The  workers,  finding 
themselves  freed  from  the  subject  con- 
ditions of  the  past,  .  .  .  strive  for  ideal 
conditions  at  a  leap.  .  .  .  After  sub- 
mitting to  the  tyranny  of  the  foreman, 
they  seek,  when  able  to  enforce  their 
mandates  in  the  shop,  to  usurp  his  func- 
tion, and  even  challenge  the  employer's 
authority  in  the  legitimate  conduct  of 
his  business.  .  .  .  Organized  groups  of 
workmen,  when  once  secure  in  their  posi- 
tion, even  legislate  against  their  fellow 
union   men   by  restricting  the  number 
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allotted  to  each  shop,  and  by  forbidding 
other  workmen  to  enter  the  trade,  in 
order  to  create  an  artificial  scarcity  of 
labor.  .  .  .  Will  the  unions  develop  the 
capacity  to  restrain  themselves  and 
place  themselves  in  harmony  with  so- 
ciety ?  What  is  needed  at  this  supreme 
moment  is  a  demonstration  of  this 
needed  restraint  ...  It  is  idle  to  pooh- 
pooh  the  organized  opposition  to  the 
labor  movement  .  .  /It  is  apprehension 
ci  the  danger  that  comes  from  an  irre- 
sponsible and  unguided  power  that  has 
generated  this  opposition."  These  very 
searching  criticisms  come  not  from  an 
opponent  but  an  advocate  of  organized 
labor,  one  who  is  not  merely  a  member 
but  an  official  in  a  trades- union — Mr. 
Henry  White,  editor  of  the  organ  of  the 
United  Garment  Workers  of  America. 
It  is  because  The  Outlook  is  a  believer 
in  organized  labor  that  it  welcomes  this 
frank  and  true  statement  of  the  special 
dangers  confronting  the  labor  move- 
ment, especially  as  it  comes  from  such 
a  source.  As  Mr.  White  himself  says, 
"  It  is  infinitely  better  for  wrong  tenden- 
cies to  be  checked  from  within  than 
through  chastisement  administered  from 
without"  To  those  who  hold  to  the 
belief  that  the  trades-unions  represent 
on  the  whole  a  healthy  social  condition 
and  moral  sense  among  the  workingmen 
of  America,  this  statement  of  Mr.  White's 
is  an  evidence  that  this  belief  is  not 
misplaced. 

The  law  in  New  York 
Hy^J^uZ^rl    State  limiting  the  hours 

of  work  for  bakers  to 
sixty  hours  a  week,  or  ten  hours  a  day, 
has  been  sustained  by  the  highest  court 
in  the  State.  It  had  been  attacked  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  unconstitutional. 
The  fact  that  it  is  designated  a  labor 
law  gave  color  to  the  objection  that  it 
interfered  with  the  right  of  private  con- 
tract The  decision  of  the  court,  how- 
ever, which  was  written  by  Judge  Parker, 
places  it  as  a  measure  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  health.  The  police  power 
of  the  Legislature,  says  the  decision, 
justifies  the  requirement  that  floors, 
ceilings,  and  sidewalks  be  of  **  such 
material  as  that  they  may  be  readily 
cleansed,"  and  that  food  be  kept  clean  ; 


the  same  power  justifies  the  Legislature 
in  so  regulating  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness of  bakers  **  as  to  best  promote  and 
protect  the  health  of  the  people."  "  It 
is  but  reasonable  to  assume  from  this 
statute  as  a  whole  .  .  .  that  a  man  is 
more  likely  to  be  careful  and  cleanly 
when  well  and  not  overworked  than 
when  exhausted  by  fatigue,"  so  the  court 
declares,  and  adds  that,  according  to 
medical  authorities,  bakers  are  to  be 
classified  with  **  stone-cutters  and  file- 
grinders  and  other  workers  whose  occu- 
pation necessitates  the  inhalation  of  dust 
particles,  and  hence  predisposes  its 
members  to  consumption."  Because  it 
is  a  hygienic  regulation,  therefore,  this 
ten-hour  law  is  declared  constitutional. 
The  question  naturally  arises  whether 
any  law  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  may 
not  be  defended  on  similar  grounds. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  line  that 
clearly  separates  this  law  from  any  eight- 
hour  law,  for  instance.  In  England, 
where  there  is  no  written  constitution 
to  be  interpreted,  the  decision  as  to  what 
regulation  is  necessary  for  the  public 
health  rests  with  Parliament;  in  this 
country  the  decision  appears  to  rest 
with  the  courts. 

offen.ive  Advertising  '^^^  Suggestion  in  the 
second  annual  mes- 
sage of  Governor  Murphy,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, to  the  Legislature  of  that  State, 
urging  a  concerted  effort  to  remove  the 
advertising  signs  placed  along  the  lines 
of  railway  through  the  State,  is  one 
which  ought  to  have  the  support  of  every 
citizen  who  cares  for  the  dignity  and 
beauty  of  the  landscape.  The  Governor 
has  caused  an  enumeration  to  be  made, 
and  finds  that  no  less  that  sixteen  hun- 
dred signboards  of  all  kinds,  "  disfigured 
by  all  sorts  of  effigies  of  impossible  men 
and  women  .  .  ."  and  advertising  "rem- 
edies for  all  the  ills  that  human  fiesh  is 
heir  to,  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  foods  and 
drinks,"  greet  the  passengers  on  the  rail- 
way trains  as  they  pass  through  different 
sections  of  New  Jersey.  The  scores  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  live 
in  the  New  Jersey  towns  and  cities  near 
New  York  are  compelled,  whenever  they 
come  to  or  go  from  the  city,  to  pass  a 
long  procession  of  monstrosities  in  the 
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way  of  advertising  signs,  and  vigorous 
condemnation  is  heard  on  all  sides. 
These  signs  are  an  outrage  on  the  travel- 
ing public,  which  finds  itself  forced  to 
read  about  remedies,  articles  of  food  and 
wearing  apparel,  instead  of  securing  a 
clear  view  of  what  is,  in  many  seasons 
of  the  year,  a  bit  of  landscape  of  excep- 
tional interest  and  beauty.  The  journey 
from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  is  made 
hideous  by  a  long  procession  of  signs 
which  seem  to  move  with  the  trains, 
many  of  which  are  vulgar,  all  of  which 
are  offensive;  and  the  day  is  not  dis- 
tant, which  (Governor  Murphy  foresees, 
when  the  passenger  "  will  pass  through 
a  continuous  and  unbroken  lane  of  sign- 
boards that  will  trouble  his  nights  and 
days  with  suggestions  of  things  that  are 
disagreeable."  Governor  Murphy  pro- 
poses to  strike  at  this  abomination  by 
levying  a  high  tax.  If  the  State  is  to  be 
used  for  advertising  purposes  and  the 
public  are  to  be  offended,  somebody 
ought  to  pay  for  the  privilege ;  and  the 
rate  of  payment  ought  to  be  made  so 
high  that  this  kind  of  advertising  will 
cease  to  be  profitable  for  the  propri- 
etors of  patent  medicines,  or  the  in- 
ventors of  gigantic  elephants,  mon- 
strous cologne  bottles,  and  other  things. 
Advertising  by  the  use  of  the  bill- 
board has  been  greatly  abused;  and 
good  taste,  sound  morals,  and  a  proper 
regard  for  the  education  of  the  people 
and  for  their  feelings  will  some  day  com- 
pel a  rigid  restriction  of  this  form  of 
advertising.  Some  forms  of  advertising 
are  oflFensive,  not  only  in  themselves,  but 
because  they  obtrude  upon  and  destroy 
privacy — one  of  the  most  precious  rights 
of  the  individual,  and  one  of  which  the 
American  citizen  possesses  least.  It  is 
very  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  Jersey  will  follow  the 
Governor's  initiative  and  levy  a  prohib- 
itory tax  on  bill-board  advertising  along 
railroads.  In  a  Southern  city  certain 
advertisements  of  a  patent  medicine 
which  are  familiar  to  travelers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  which  are  un- 
pardonably  vulgar,  are  torn  down  as  fast 
as  they  are  put  up,  out  of  respect  to  the 
women  of  the  place.  The  Outlook  is 
opposed  to  mob  law  in  all  forms,  but 


this  irregular  action  is  the  expression  of 
a  righteous  indignation. 

There  is  doubtless 
Edu^uo^i^cinference    some   ground   for 

the  cnticism  of 
Americans  that  they  are  too  negligent 
of  their  political  duties,  and  especially 
that  the  best  men  accept  public  office 
with  reluctance  or  absolutely  refuse  to 
accept  it;  but  it  must  be  said  that  often 
the  best  men  are  engaged  in  services 
of  greater  value  to  the  public  than  any 
which  they  could  render  in  public  office. 
We  are  not  inappreciative  of  the  patri- 
otic spirit  which  animates  and  the  public 
service  which  has  been  rendered  by  such 
men  as  Cleveland  and  Roosevelt  and 
Olney  and  Root  and  Hay  in  the  Nation, 
and  such  men  as  Governor  Aycock,  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Governor  Monta- 
gue, of  Virginia,  in  the  South.  But 
patriotism  finds  other  avenues  of  serv- 
ice. We  doubt  whether  any  official  in 
Louisiana  is  doing  more  for  his  State 
than  President  Alderman,  of  Tulane 
University,  or  any  official  in  Georgia 
more  than  Chancellor  Hill,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  that  State,  or  any  in  North 
Carolina  more  than  President  Mclver,  of 
the  State  Normal  College  at  Greensboro, 
or  any  in  Virginia  more  than  Professor 
Mitchell,  of  Richmond  College,  or  any  in 
the  National  Congress  more  than  Robert 
C.  Ogden,  of  New  York  City.  These 
remarks  are  suggested  by  the  meeting  of 
a  score  or  more  of  leading  educators. 
North  and  South,  convened  last  week  in 
New  York  City,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Ogden,  to  compare  views  and 
inspire  one  another's  hope  and  courage 
in  the  work  of  Southern  education.  There 
was  great  value  in  some  of  the  papers 
read  and  addresses  delivered  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  one  of  them,  that  of  Professor 
Mitchell,  The  Outlook  has  secured  and 
will  give  to  its  readers  in  an  early  issue. 
But  more  important  than  any  address 
or  paper  was  the  mutual  interchange, 
unreported  and  unreportable,  and  still 
more  important  the  hearty  and  cordial 
agreement  of  Northern  and  Southern 
leaders,  both  illustrated  and  emphasized 
by  this  Conference,  in  the  resolve  to 
lay,  in  a  broad,  generous,  and  liberal 
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education,  provided  alike  for  men  of 
both  races  and  of  all  classes,  the  foun- 
dations for  that  new  social,  industrial, 
and  political  order  which  is  now  rising 
with  wonderful  rapidity  in  the  South, 
where  the  old  foundation  once  flourished, 
and  where  now  no  one  ever  wishes  to 
see  it  restored.  The  flrst  condition  of  a 
successful  solution  of  the  race  problem  is 
accord  between  South  and  North,  and 
accord  also  between  white  and  black. 
There  are  certain  not  too  scrupulous 
newspapers  and  politicians  who  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  promote  separa- 
tion and  incite  hostili^,  both  between 
the  sections  and  between  the  races.  It 
is  both  a  good  and  a  hopeful  augury 
that  at  such  a  time  the  influence  of  this 
Southern  Educational  Conference  is 
silently  filtering  down  through  the 
school-teachers  of  the  South,  and  gradu- 
ally pervading  the  rising  generation — 
an  influence  wholly  promotive  of  peace 
and  progress,  of  universal  education  and 
universal  humanity. 

Mr.   H.    W.    Fry, 

The  Industrial  Missions    „ .  ^   ^„    ^    *,.«„^li^ 

Atsodsttoo  of  America  ^ho  as  a  traveler 
and  while  engaged 
in  business  in  India  saw  the  need  of 
establishing  industries  in  connection 
with  foreign  missionary  stations,  has 
put  it  into  the  minds  of  a  number  of 
prominent  and  responsible  gentlemen 
to  organize  the  Industrial  Missions  As- 
sociation of  America.  This  new  society 
is  not  to  do  the  work  of  the  usual  mis- 
sionary board,  but  to  co-operate  with  all 
missionary  boards  that  desire  to  develop 
the  industrial  life  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  are  working.  Early  mission- 
aries not  only  preached  but  also  relieved 
sickness.  Later  it  was  seen  that  in 
order  properly  to  treat  disease  it  was 
necessary  to  send  trained  physicians  as 
missionaries ;  so  arose  the  medical  mis- 
sions; and  now  foreign  missions  mean 
not  only  churches  but  hospitals.  There 
have  always  been  missionaries  who  laid 
Emphasis  on  the  moral  and  religious  value 
of  industry  and  self-help.  Johann  Fried- 
rich  Oberlin  introduced  improved  meth- 
ods of  agriculture  and  built  roads  and 
bridges.  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin  organized 
a  force  for  baking  bread  and  washing 
clothes  for  the  Turkish  soldiery.     The 


time  has  now  come  to  recognize  that 
poverty  and  want  need  the  attention  of 
the  trained  missionary  as  well  as  do 
immorality,  ignorance,  and  disease.  For 
this  reason  some  mission  stations  have 
organized  industries,  and  to  the  church 
and  school  and  hospital  have  added  the 
factory.  For  the  sake  of  the  converts, 
who  often  on  account  of  their  faith  lose 
their  means  of  support,  and  for  the 
sake  of  other  natives  whose  lives  need 
the  ministry  not  only  of  preaching, 
teaching,  and  medicine,  but  of  industry, 
there  is  now  established  an  enterprise 
by  which  this  side  of  mission  work  may 
be  directed  by  trained  and  expert  men. 
It  is  not  intended  that  the  Industrial 
Missions  Association  shall  be  altogether 
supported  by  charitable  contributions, 
though  some  money  will  be  needed  to 
start  the  project  successfully ;  the  organ- 
ization, it  is  hoped,  will  be  self-support- 
ing. The  establishment  of  factories, 
the  development  of  home  industries,  the 
supervision  of  the  transportation  of 
goods,  the  maintenance  of  depots  for 
the  sale  of  mission  manufactures,  will  all 
be  among  the  objects  of  the  Association. 
A  similar  society  in  Great  Britain  has 
been  carried  on,  on  somewhat  narrower 
lines  than  those  contemplated  in  this 
American  society.  The  Association  has 
the  support  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall,  President  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  the  Rev.  J.  L. 
Barton,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  the  Rev. 
H.  N.  Cobb,  and  others  equally  promi- 
nent in  missionary  work,  as  well  as  dis- 
creet business  men  and  lawyers.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Industrial  Missions 
Association  of  America  are  at  105  East 
Twenty-second  Street,  New  York.  It 
has  already  begun  to  place  on  sale  mis- 
sion merchandise.  Circular  information 
may  be  had  on  application. 

The  resignation  by  Dr. 
^''cSTn'^ge^''    Charies  W.  Dabney  of  the 

presidency  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  ends  a  remarkable 
chapter  of  progress  in  the  history  of 
that  important  institution,  and  brings 
prominently  before  the  public  one  of 
the  most  significant  and  striking  phases 
of  the  present  educational  movement  in 
the  South,  which  The  Outlook  has  more 
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than  once  interpreted  as  holding  a  fore- 
most place  among  contemporary  move- 
ments in  this  country.  Dr.  Dabney  has 
served  the  University  of  Tennessee  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  religious  devotion. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  most  inspiring  ele- 
ments in  the  educationa4  movement  in 
the  South  is  the  spirit  of  consecration 
which  fills  its  leaders  and  which  makes 
them  servants  of  their  time  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word.  A  man  thoroughly 
equipped  for  the  headship  of  an  educa- 
tional institution,  of  abounding  health 
and  untiring  energy,  Dr.  Dabney  has 
put  the  University  of  Tennessee  into  the 
very  front  rank  of  Southern  institutions, 
and  has  acquired  in  the  meantime  a 
National  reputation.  To  his  energy  and 
sagacity  have  been  due  in  large  measure, 
not  only  the  success  of  the  University, 
but  the  marvelous  success  of  the  Sum- 
mer School,  whi^h  has  brought  together 
thousands  of  teac^ifirs  from  all  parts  of 
the  South,  and  has  served  as  a  kind  of 
distributing  center  for  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  influences  which  are  now 
penetrating  that  section  in  all  quarters 
through  its  teachers.  Fortunately,  Dr. 
Dabney's  acceptance  of  the  position  of 
President  of  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati will  not  take  him  out  of  the  field  in 
which  he  has  done  such  conspicuous 
work,  for  the  university  to  which  he  goes 
is  at  a  strategical  point  on  the  educa- 
tional map  of  the  country,  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  in  a  position  to 
render  great  services  to  education  in 
both  sections.  It  is  understood  that 
Dr.  Dabney  has  accepted  his  n^w  posi- 
tion upon  such  terms  as  to  insure  great 
enlargement  of  the  resources  and  the 
teaching  power  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnatu 

The  Right  Rev.  C.  H. 
on^he''?hiUp"ine.   Brent,  D.D..  Protestant 

Episcopal  Bishop  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  has  just  returned 
from  a  long  tour  in  Luzon,  and  thus  re- 
ports his  conclusions,  which  we  sum- 
marize from  the  "  Spirit  of  Missions  :" 
(I)  "  The  Filipinos  have  no  common  na- 
tional life.  In  other  words,  they  are  not 
a  nation  or  a  people.  Tribal  rivalries 
still  exist."  Of  course,  as  the  Bishop 
says,  in  provinces  more  or  less  isolated 


the  tribal  feeling  is  stronger  than  in 
those  which  have  easy  intercourse  one 
with  another.  The  Manila-Dagupan 
railway,  for  instance,  has  done  much  to 
break  down  the  spirit  of  exclusion. 
Hence  (2)  **  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  good  roads  is  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  of  the  islands."  While 
the  military  began  a  good  work  in  this 
direction,  it  has.  Dr.  Brent  affirms,  not 
been  followed  up  by  the  civil  Govern- 
ment ;  "  not  that  the  Commission  is  in- 
different to  the  need,  but  conditions  are 
extremely  difficult."  We  would  like  to 
know  how  much  more  difficult  condi- 
tions are  now  than  under  military  rule. 
(3)  **  The  principle  that  lay  behind  the 
Guardia  Civil  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment is  a  correct  one."  The  natives 
must  be  called  more  and  more  to  act  as 
the  guardians  and  policemen  of  their 
own  special  territory.  (4)  An  observa- 
tion which  is  really  only  the  logical 
sequence  from  Bishop  Brent's  second 
statement  is  that  the  admirable  school 
work  now  being  done  in  Luzon  will  be 
largely  nullified  so  long  as  lack  of  com- 
munication exists  between  place  and 
place.  Finally  (5)  as  to  religion,  we 
find  a  testimony  to  an  exemplary  Roman 
Catholic  practice  which  has  not  had  the 
commendation  it  deserves : 

Places  in  which  no  priest  had  been  for 
years  have  weekly  services  under  the  direc- 
tion of  scire  layman.  This  happens  in  a 
Church  where  the  prerogatives  of  the  priest- 
hood are  very  carefully  guarded. 

A  correspondent  gives    on 

sZra^ Chapel  ^"o^^^"*  V^%^  ^  description 
of  the  new  Sage  Chapel  of 
Cornell  University  of  New  York  State. 
It  was  rededicated  with  simple  services — 
a  sermon  in  the  morning,  a  remarkable 
musical  service  in  the  afternoon — on 
Sunday,  January  17.  Despite  a  snow- 
storm, zero  weather,  and  a  cutting  wind, 
the  chapel  was  crowded  to  the  doors, 
not  only  all  the  seats  but  all  the  avail- 
able standing  room  being  occupied. 
Cornell  University  is  a  wholly  undenomi- 
national institution.  It  has  no  ecclesi- 
astical connections  of  any  description. 
Its  students,  very  largely  drawn  from 
the  public  schools  of  the  State,  are  of 
every  denomination  and  of  none.     Its 
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professors  are  selected  wholly  with 
reference  to  their  ability  in  their  several 
departments,  without  any  reference  to 
their  reli^ous  views.  Attendance  on  the 
religious  exercises  of  the  University  are 
entirely  optional.  It  is  a  significant 
confirmation  of  the  recent  testimony  in 
our  columns  by  nineteen  college  presi- 
dents to  the  essentially  religious  influ- 
ence of  our  undenominational  schools 
and  colleges  that  this  University  has 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  efficient 
of  the  college  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  that  the  chapel  provided 
for  public  worship  by  the  University  is 
probably  the  handsomest  and  most 
elaborately  and  ecclesiastically  decorated 
college  chapel  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  under  an  absolutely  volun- 
tary system  it  is  always  full  and 
often  overcrowded.  These  facts  illus- 
trate the  truth  that  Christianity  is  more 
than  any  Church  and  more  than  all  the 
churches.  They  illustrate  the  fact  that 
in  the  United  States  the  Christian  relig- 
ion knocks  at  the  doors  of  every  institu- 
tion of  learning,  and  finds  its  way  in, 
however  un ecclesiastical  the  institution 
may  be.  They  re-emphasize  the  truth, 
which  ecclesiastics  sometimes  doubt — 
for  there  is  no  skepticism  more  deter- 
mined and  deadly  than  ecclesiastical 
skepticism — that,  as  Sabatier  says,  **  Man 
b  incurably  religious." 


Honor  Before  Wealth 

The  following  petition  has  been  for- 
warded to  the  United  States  Senate, 
signed  by  some  leading  citizens  of  New 
Haven,  including  about  a  dozen  profes- 
sors of  Yale  University.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  the  reader,  however, 
that  these  gentlemen  do  not  assume  to 
represent  the  opinions  of  the  University, 
but  only  their  own  individual  opinions, 
a  truth  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the 
names  of  the  President  of  the  University 
and  of  a  hundred  professors  are  not 
appended : 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  of  the  United 
States  : 
The  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  residents  of  ^he  city  of  New  Haven, 
without  distinction  of  party,  respectfully 
sute: 


That  there  is  a  recognized  body  of  laws 
which  ought  to  govern  the  conduct  of  na- 
tions. 

That  that  law  is  uniform,  not  one  for  the 
strong  and  another  for  the  weak,  but  the 
same  for  all. 

That  a  belief  has  arisen  in  the  minds  of 
many  in  this  country  and  abroad  that  in  our 
relations  with  the  State  of  Colombia  we 
have  acted  with  undue  haste ;  that  we  have 
violated,  and  are  about  to  violate,  the  rules 
of  international  law ;  and  that  we  are  adopt- 
ing a  line  of  conduct  towards  that  country 
which  we  would  not  take  against  a  stronger 
Power. 

That  the  fact  that  Colombia,  owing  to 
its  comparative  weakness,  is  powerless  to 
resist,  demands  of  us  the  more  caution  to 
avoid  the  suspicion  that  we  are  making  an 
unjust  use  of  our  greater  pK)wer.  The  mere 
existence  of  such  a  suspicion  is  injurious  to 
our  honor  and  self-respect. 

We  respectfully  ask  that,  before  final 
ratification  of  the  Hay-Varilla  Treaty,  our 
action  in  Panama  be  subjected  to  careful 
and  deliberate  investigation,  to  the  end,  not 
only  that  the  Republic  may  oo  no  wron^,  but 
that  its  good  repute  in  the  world,  which  is 
dearer  than  any  gain  of  lands  or  traae,  should 
suffer  no  loss. 

Dated  at  New  Haven  this  24th  day  of 
December,  a.d.  1903. 

In  the  judgment  of  The  Outlook,  all 
the  facts  necessary  to  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  action  of  the  Government  in 
Panama  have  been  already  made  known. 
No  further  information  is  necessary  to 
enable  the  country  to  judge  whether  its 
action  has  been  consonant  with  the  high- 
est honor  or  not.  In  our  judgment, 
also,  the  decision  on  that  question  ought 
not  to  affect  the  ratification  of  the  pend- 
ing treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
Panama  is  now  an  independent  Repub- 
lic ;  its  national  existence  has  been  recog- 
nized by  practically  all  the  world  powers, 
including  the  United  States;  and  this 
recognition  on  our  part  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  United  States  Senate  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  Nothing  we 
can  now  honorably  do  can  deprive  her 
of  her  independence.  If  the  world  is 
to  have  a  canal  at  all  through  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama,  it  must  be  by  treaty 
with  the  Republic  of  Panama.  It  cannot 
be  built  in  any  other  way. 

But  we  heartily  indorse  the  affirmation 
of  this  petition  that  the  mere  existence 
of  a  suspicion  that  we  are  making  an 
unjust  use  of  our  great  power  is  injuri- 
ous to  our  honor  and  self-respect,  that 
no  care  can  be  too  great  to  make  sure 
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that  we  do  no  wrong,  and  that  our 
National  honor  is  dearer  than  any  gain 
of  lands  or  trade. 

These  sentiments  are  not  confined  to 
the  gentlemen  who  have  signed  this 
petition,  nor  to  those  newspapers  and 
political  leaders  who  for  the  last  two 
months  have  been  diligently  cultivating 
a  crop  of  suspicions  injurious  to  our 
honor  and  self-respect.  If  the  Demo- 
cratic orators  and  the  Democratic  news- 
papers could  persuade  the  country  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Hay  had  violated 
their  own  lifelong  traditions  and  the  best 
traditions  of  the  Nation  whose  repre- 
sentatives they  are,  and  made  an  unjust 
use  of  the  Nation's  great  power,  the 
Nation  would  retire  them  from  oflBce  at 
the  next  election.  No  considerable  num- 
ber of  Americans  believe  that  any  con- 
ceivable gain  in  lands  or  trade  could 
outweigh  the  disadvantage  of  a  loss  in 
National  honor.  In  truth,  the  two  pos- 
sessions cannot  be  weighed  in  the  same 
scales. 

Napoleon  said  that  the  English  were 
a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  The  same 
thing  has  been  said  of  America,  some- 
times by  Americans.  Pessimists  have 
assured  us  that  as  a  nation  we  are  suf- 
fering from  a  bad  case  of  blood-poisoning 
diagnosed  as  commercialism ;  that  we 
have  but  one  sensitive  nerve,  namely, 
the  money  nerve ;  that  the  only  peril  we 
fear  is  a  peril  to  our  pocket,  and  the 
only  advantages  we  covet  are  advantages 
to  our  pocket.  Recent  events  seem  to 
us  abundantly  to  disprove  these  charges. 

One  day  the  Nation  is  awakened  with 
a  start  by  the  discovery  of  events  which 
appear  to  have  occurred  suddenly  be- 
cause they  have  transpired  suddenly. 
A  weaker  community  which  has  long 
been  bullying  a  still  weaker  one  is  sud- 
denly halted  by  a  revolution  long  gener- 
ating though  quickly  exploding.  The 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  inci- 
dentally promoted  by  the  revolution. 
Its  pocket  is  somewhat,  though  only 
indirectly,  helped  by  the  success  of  the 
revolution ;  and  it  has  no  commercial 
interest,  direct  or  indirect,  immediate  or 
remote,  upon  the  side  of  the  bullying 
power.  Instantly  all  the  chivalry  of  the 
Nation  is  alert  to  make  sure  that  our 
great  power  has  not  been  used  by  our 


commercial  interests  to  promote  the 
revolution  from  which  indirectly  we  are 
to  profit  Suspicion  is  awakened,  not 
because  anything  has  been  done  or 
omitted  which  could  g^ve  a  reasonable 
ground  for  suspicion,  but  because  the 
Nation  both  suspects  and  dreads  its  own 
money  power,  and  is  both  eager  and 
resolute  to  see  that  no  possible  gain  in 
lands  or  trade  shall  tempt  the  National 
representatives  to  a  course  of  action 
which  can  injure  the  fair  fame  of  the 
country  or  do  injustice  to  its  weaker 
neighbor.  We  doubt  whether  the  chiv- 
alric  age  of  feudalism  affords  a  finer 
illustration  of  sensitiveness  and  alert- 
ness of  honor  than  is  afforded  by  this 
democratic  Nation  in  this  commercial 
age. 

It  is  partly  because  we  are  confident 
that  none  of  the  signers  of  this  petition 
has  a  finer  sense  of  personal  honor,  or 
puts  a  higher  value  on  the  honor  of  the 
Nation,  or  estimates  more  accurately 
the  real  value  of  lands  and  trade,  than 
do  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  advisers  in 
Washington,  and  partly  because  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  course  of  our  National 
action  at  Panama  has  convinced  us  that 
eveiy  step  has  been  in  accordance  with 
the  highest  dictates  of  National  honor 
and  with  the  essential  principles  of 
international  law,  that  we  cannot  join 
the  signers  of  this  petition  in  asking 
for  any  further  investigation.  But  should 
Colombia  interpose  any  claim  against 
this  Nation  for  any  act  or  omission,  and 
should  the  facts  already  known,  or  any 
facts  elicited  by  further  investigation, 
develop  in  the  Senate  even  a  reasonable 
minority  willing  to  stand  sponsor  for 
the  claim  that  America,  by  the  unjust 
use  of  its  great  power,  has  done  any 
wrong  to  Colombia,  The  Outlook  would 
add  its  voice  to  that  which,  presumably, 
these  signers  would  be  ready  to  exer- 
cise, in  favor  of  submitting  the  claim  to 
the  Hague  Tribunal  for  settlement.  We 
believe  that  our  course  has  been  such 
that  Colombia  will  hesitate  to  present 
any  claim  for  damages ;  we  believe  that 
our  course  has  been  such  that  we  can 
without  fear  of  reproach  see  the  record 
of  it  unrolled  before  any  honorable  body 
of  judicially-minded  men  ;  we  should  be 
willing  to  abide  the  judgment   which 
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any  such  body  of  men  might  pass  upon 
it ;  and  we  almost  regret  that  Colombia 
is  Dot  in  a  moral  position  to  make  up 
and  submit  a  case  to  the  Hague  Tribu- 
nal, if  only  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  United  States  to  bear  its  witness  to 
the  dignity  and  the  practical  value  of 
that  method  of  settling  National  con- 
troversies. 

Arbitration  with  England 

The  International  Arbitration  Con- 
ference, which  met  in  Washington  last 
week,  represented  the  growing  convic- 
tion and  the  passionate  hope  of  an  in- 
creasing number  of  the  best  men  and 
women,  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
When  General  Sherman  declared  that 
war  was  hell,  he  put  a  fact  in  the  most 
concrete  way.  There  are  vast  differ- 
ences in  the  methods  of  waging  war; 
some  are  more  humane  than  others;  but 
at  the  best  war  introduces  that  element 
of  pure  destruction,  and  leaves  behind  it, 
for  the  moment  at  least,  that  kind  of 
chaos,  which  are  best  interpreted  to 
modern  ears  by  the  strong  phrase  of 
General  Sherman.  Modem  men  and 
women  hate  war  with  increasing  hatred 
because  of  its  destructiveness,  its  cruelty, 
its  interference  with  the  higher  processes 
of  life,  its  interruption  of  the  normal 
growth  of  communities,  its  confusion  of 
ethical  ideals,  its  substitution  of  lower 
for  higher  ends.  It  grows  more  and 
more  abhorrent  as  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity enters  more  and  more  deeply  into  the 
hearts  of  modern  men  and  women. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
two  hundred  delegates  who  attended  the 
convention  in  Washington  represented 
the  best  in  American  communities — in 
character,  culture,  public  service,  and 
wealth  ;  and  that  among  them  were  to 
be  found  representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican army,  which  has  always  been  sub- 
ordinate to  the  civil  power,  and  which 
has  become  of  late  years  a  force  for 
order  and  education  rather  than  a  force 
for  destruction.  A  movement  which 
commands  the  support  of  such  men  as 
President  Roosevelt,  ex-President  Cleve- 
land, Cardinal  Gibbons,  Mr.  Carnegie, 
Mr.  Gompers,  the  presidents  of  eight  or 


ten  colleges,  and  such  representative 
citizens  as  Messrs.  Francis  L.  Stetson, 
Everett  P.  Wheeler,  John  Crosby  Brown, 
and  A.  Foster  Higgins,  of  New  York,  has 
behind  it  the  authority  of  the  support  of 
men  who  are  accustomed  to  deal  strongly 
with  practical  affairs.  That  the  meet- 
ings were  characterized  by  great  enthusi- 
asm was  not  unexpected  ;  that  the  action 
of  the  Conference  was  thoroughly  wise 
and  practical  was  inevitable  with  such 
men  at  the  front  There  were  many  sig- 
nificant and  impressive  speeches — nota- 
bly that  by  Dr.  Hale ;  and  the  purpose 
'  of  the  Conference  was  expressed  in  a 
series  of  resolutions  which  recommended 
the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  "  to  submit  to  arbitration  by  the 
permanent  court  at  The  Hague,  ...  or 
to  some  tribunal  specially  constituted," 
the  consideration  of  cases  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  Governments 
which  these  Governments  may  fail  to 
adjust  by  diplomatic  negotiations.  The 
resolutions  urged  that  the  two  Govern- 
ments should  agree  not  to  resort  in  any 
case  to  hostile  measures  until  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  settle  any  matter  in 
dispute  by  arbitration,  and  they  further 
recommend  that  the  United  States  shall, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  enter  into  treaties 
to  the  same  effect  with  other  Powers. 

This  is  a  wise  first  step.  It  attacks 
the  problem  at  close  range  and  in  a  thor- 
oughly practical  way.  Six  years  ago,  a 
treaty  planned  to  secure  substantially 
the  same  results — submission  to  arbitra- 
tion of  all  differences  between  the  United 
States  and  England — was  rejected  by 
the  Senate,  although  it  had  the  backing 
of  both  President  Cleveland  and  Presi- 
dent McKinley.  Many  things  have 
changed  since  that  time,  and  the  Senate 
has  probably  not  remained  wholly  unin- 
fluenced by  the  steady  growth  of  opinion. 
The  Hague  Tribunal  has  been  established 
and  is  in  active  operation.  The  leader- 
ship in  point  of  time  which  the  United 
States  ought  to  have  taken  in  this  matter 
has  been  seized  by  France  and  Italy  and 
by  France  and  England,  between  which 
countries  such  agreements  for  arbitration 
of  contested  matters  have  been  formally 
adopted.  We  are  now  following  a  prece- 
dent instead  of  creating  one,  borrowing 
an  idea  instead  of  originating  it;   but 
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we  cannot  be  too  rapid  in  getting  into 
line  with  this  advance  movement  The 
presentation  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Conference  to  the  President  drew 
from  Mr.  Roosevelt  a  declaration  that 
he  was  heartily  in  accord  with  the  Con- 
ference, that  he  would  devote  his  early 
consideration  to  the  subject  and  take  all 
possible  practical  action  in  the  direction 
of  bringing  about  such  understanding 
between  this  country  and  other  nations. 
Public  opinion  ought  to  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Senate  to  secure  speedy 
action  along  the  lines  marked  out  by  the 
Conference. 

Our  Duty  toward  Porto 
Rico 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
a  letter  on  another  page  from  a  corre- 
spondent in  Porto  Rico.  It  was  called 
out  by  an  editorial  in  The  Outlook  in 
which  we  pointed  out  the  facts  :  (1)  that 
at  the  time  of  the  American  occupation 
there  was  not  a  school-house  in  Porto 
Rico ;  (2)  that  there  are  fifty  thousand 
children  now  in  school ;  (3)  that  there 
are  three  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
utiprovided  for ;  while  (4)  we  contended 
that  Porto  Rico  is  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  United  States 
ought  in  some  way  to  make  provision 
for  those  three  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand children,  providing,  if  necessary, 
for  their  education  out  of  the  Federal 
treasury.  This  position  our  correspond- 
ent confirms.  It  appears  to  us,  on  his 
showing,  that  these  children  must  be 
provided  for  by  the  United  States,  or  the 
greater  part  of  them  will  grow  up  in 
ignorance. 

We  should  sympathize  more  with  the 
contention  of  Bishop  Blenk  that  these 
children  should  be  gathered  into  church 
schools  in  order  that  they  may  receive 
religious  and  moral  as  well  as  intellectual 
culture,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
Church  never  has  gathered  them  into 
schools  in  the  past  history  of  Porto  Rico. 
This  cannot  be  because  the  Church  be- 
lieves in  ignorance ;  it  must  be  because 
the  Church  has  not  had  the  means  to 
provide  these  children  with  education. 
It  has  no  greater  means  now.     The  ques- 


tion, therefore,  for  Bishop  Blenk  to  con- 
sider is,  not  whether  the  children  shall 
be  taught  in  State  or  in  church  schools, 
but  whether  they  shall  be  taught  at  all. 
Surely  the  Bishop  cannot  think  that 
ignorance  is  a  better  field  in  which  to 
develop  piety  than  intelligence ;  surely 
he  must  believe  that  an  educated  people, 
even  if  their  education  is  not  all  that  he 
wishes  it  to  be  in  morals  and  religion,  will 
be  more  capable  of  receiving  moral  and 
religious  education  than  a  people  who 
are  ignorant.  We  cannot  believe  that 
he  thinks  that  superstition  is  the  mother 
•of  piety. 

The  Church  cannot  educate  these  chil- 
dren, because  it  has  not  means.  For 
the  same  reason,  Porto  Rico  cannot  edu- 
cate them.  Its  poverty  makes  this  im- 
possible. Only  very,  very  slowly  can  the 
people  of  Porto  Rico  hope  to  acquire 
the  means  which  will  enable  them  to 
provide  and  equip  a  public-school  sys- 
tem. Their  poverty  will  keep  them 
ignorant ;  their  ignorance  will  keep  them 
poor.  These  people  are,  if  not  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  subjects  of  the 
United  States.  Having  taken  them  un- 
der our  guardianship,  we  do  not  fulfill 
our  whole  duty  toward  them  by  simply 
protecting  their  civil  rights  from  domes- 
tic violence  or  foreign  assault  It  is  our 
duty  to  equip  them  for  self-government 
at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.  Pop- 
ular education  is  the  basis  of  popular 
government,  and  the  United  States 
ought  to  frame  and  carry  out  some  sys- 
tematic plan  for  laying  the  foundations 
of  popular  government,  by  popular  edu- 
cation, in  Porto  Rico.  We  believe  that 
the  best  method  would  be  to  clothe  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  with  power 
to  organize  a  public-school  system  for 
Porto  Rico,  as  we  have  clothed  the 
Indian  Bureau  with  power  to  organize 
public  schools  for  the  Indian  children  ; 
but  we  are  not  urgent  as  to  the  method. 
We  are  urgent  only  that  the  result  be 
secured.  It  is  a  poor  economy  which 
loads  down  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  three  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand ignorant  children  in  Porto  Rico,  in 
order  to  save  the  extra  expense  involved 
in  furnishing  such  an  education  to  them 
as  will  make  them  industrially  independ- 
ent 
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American   Interests  in 
Asia 

The  proclamation  last  week  of  the 
Americo-Chinese  Treaty  calls  renewed 
attention  to  American  interests  of  com- 
merce and  civilization  in  Asia. 

During  the  last  decade  American  ex- 
ports to  China  have  increased  sixfold, 
and  with  the  Chinese  province  of  Man- 
churia American  trade  has  specially 
increased.  We  are  therefore  interested 
in  a  change  of  political  control  in  China 
more  than  any  other  Power,  because  the 
possible  value  of  our  trade  is,  we  believe, 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  country. 

The  Americo-Chinese  Treaty  which 
now  goes  into  effect  is  the  result  of 
nearly  a  year  and  a  halfs  n^otiation,  but 
it  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  on  the 
day  when  the  Chinese  Emperor  signed 
our  treaty  he  also  signed  a  Japano-Chi- 
nese  treaty  covering  much  the  same 
ground  as  ours.  The  telegraphic  exchange 
of  supplementary  protocols  resulted  from 
a  desire  on  both  sides  that  the  new 
arrangement  should  take  practical  ef- 
fect, if  possible,  before  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  Asia,  if  they  must  come. 
The  principal  provisions  of  the  treaty 
relate  to  trade,  and  the  provision  which 
takes  effect  immediately  is  that  which 
opens  three  new  localities  in  Manchuria 
to  foreign  trade — Mukden,  Antung,  and 
Tatungkau.  Mukden  being  provided  for 
in  a  similar  Japano-Chinese  treaty,  also 
proclaimed,  Japan  and  America  will  oc- 
cupy the  same  vantage  ground  as  an  out- 
post for  their  trade.  However  pertinent 
Russia's  objection  that  Mukden,  a  river 
port,  may  not  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  international  trade  as  a  coastal 
port  does,  Manchuria  is  still  Chinese 
and  not  Russian  territory.  In  conceding 
the  American  and  Japanese  requests  for 
trade  enlargement,  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment has  done  precisely  what  it  did 
when  the  Powers,  Russia  included,  re- 
quested the  opening  of  Hankau  and 
other  river  ports  in  China  to  interna- 
tional commerce.  Mukden  marks,  as 
has  nothing  else,  the  fact  that  American 
and  Japanese  commercial  interests  are 
one.  Hence,  in  her  contention  with 
Russia  as  to  Manchuria,  Japan  has  been 


really  America's  protagonist  The  pres- 
ence at  an  early  date  of  our  consular 
officers,  not  only  on  the  coast  but  in  the 
interior  of  Manchuria,  will,  we  trust,  not 
only  insure  the  principles  of  "  the  open 
door  "  there,  but  will  also  diminish  Rus- 
sian opposition  to  Japan's  demands  con- 
cerning that  region. 

We  are  glad  to  note  an  evidence  that 
this  is  so.  The  day  after  the  Chinese 
Emperor  signed  the  American  treaty, 
Count  Cassini,  Russian  Ambassador  at 
Washington,  called  upon  Secretary  Hay 
and  repeated  to  him  the  assurance  of 
the  Russian  Government  that  "  Russian 
authorities  will  place  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  full  enjoyment,  by  the  Powers 
having  treaties  with  China,  of  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  by  such 
treaties  in  Manchuria."  Mr.  Hay  may 
be  congratulated  on  having  pressed 
our  claims  upon  China  at  a  time  when 
Russian  commercial  needs  have  made  it 
necessary  to  conciliate  American  public 
opinion.  Because  of  this  it  looks  more 
and  more  as  if  Japan  might  obtain  her 
demand,  namely,  the  realization  of 
Russia's  voluntary  pledges  representing 
Chinese  territorial  integrity  in  Man- 
churia, together  with  the  freedom  of 
residential  rights  and  international  trade 
there.  In  this  demand  America  strongly 
sympathizes,  as  she  also  does  in  the 
second  Japanese  demand  upon  Russia 
for  the  preservation  of  Korean  territorial 
integrity  with  the  continuance  of  Japan- 
ese commercial  and  political  preponder- 
ance. Whatever  may  be  said  in  favor 
of  Russian  claims  in  Manchuria,  in 
Korea  Russia  versus  Japan  is  simply  a 
case  of  greed  versus  need. 

Our  second  interest  in  Asia  is  that  of 
civilization.  The  Russians  profess  a 
dread  of  "  the  awakening  of  Asia."  The 
Russians  call  it  "  The  Yellow  Peril," 
adopting  the  Germs^n  Emperor's  apt 
phrase,  and  indeed  it  does  seem  yellow 
when  we  consider  that  Japan  is  now 
strongly  influencing  Korea,  China,  Indo- 
China,  Siam,  Burma,  India,  even  Persia. 
The  Grand  Vizier  from  the  last-named 
country  recently  paid  a  visit  of  political 
significance  to  the  Mikado.  In  India, 
sympathy  with  Japan  as  the  leading 
Asiatic  Power  is  intense.  Last  year  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Siam  paid  a  state  visit 
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to  Japan.  In  Indo-China  the  native 
agitation  is  apparently  due  in  great 
part  to  the  attraction  of  the  people  to 
Japan's  hegemony  in  Asian  politics. 
This  new  orientation  does  not  escape 
the  characteristic  acuteness  of  the  Rus- 
sians. They  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Japan's  leadership  of  all  these  peo- 
ples means  a  new  racial  and  "  heathen  " 
solidarity  in  Asia.  A  Russian  leadership, 
on  the  contrary,  they  say,  would  mean 
the  leadership  in  Asia  of  the  Caucasian 
race  atid  of  Christianity. 

It  is  true  that  no  one  can  look  on  the 
noble  and  sympathetic  faces  of  such 
Russians  as  Nicholas  II.  and  Sergius 
de  Witte,  for  example,  and  then  con- 
trast them  with  the  apparently  sinister 
countenances  of  such  Japanese  leaders 
as  Oyama  and  Yamagata,  without  feel- 
ing a  certain  confidence  in  the  Cauca- 
sian Russians  which  one  can  hardly 
feel  for  the  yellower  Mongolians.  Yet 
the  Slav  is  a  very  different  racial  prod- 
uct from  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  "  when  you 
scratch  a  Russian  you  find  a  Tartar." 
As  recent  events  have  shown,  the  Rus- 
sians are  capable  of  out-Orientalizing 
the  Orientals.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
assurance  given  to  the  Powers  in  1895 
by  Russia  that  Japan  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  retain  that  portion  of  Chinese 
mainland  which  the  Emperor  of  China 
had  covenanted  to  give  as  Japan's  just 
gain  by  war.  Russia  declared  that"  the 
integrity  of  Chinese  territory'  must  be 
preserved  at  all  costs."  Yet  within  a 
year  from  that  time  Russia  herself  had 
seized  this  very  territory  for  her  own, 
despite  her  promise  that  "  the  occupa- 
tion of  Port  Arthur  was  merely  tempo- 
rary, and  only  to  secure  a  harbor  for 
wintering  the  Russian  fleet."  Or  take 
the  promise  of  April  9,  1902,  that  Rus- 
sia would  evacuate  Manchuria  on  Octo- 
ber 8,  1 903.  When  these  promises  were 
given,  no  diplomat  believed  that  they 
would  be  carried  out  Every  one  knew 
that  Russia  would  find  some  pretext  for 
not  evacuating  either  port  or  province. 
A  pretext  was  ready  to  hand — that  Man- 
churia is  not  yet  pacified  enough  from 
the  effects  of  the  rebellion  of  1900.  In 
our  opinion,  the  province  is  as  pacified 
as  is  that  of  Kiev  in  Russia  proper. 

In  our  diplomatic  dealings  such  eva- 


sion and  indirection  have  not  been  char- 
acteristic of  the  Japanese ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  have  generally  exhibited  those 
qualities  which  we  like  to  think  also 
distinguish  our  own  people — ^truth-teli- 
ing,  directness,  frankness. 

If  Japanese  methods  are  thus  more 
sympathetic  to  us  than  Russian  methods, 
so  are  the  Japanese  aims  to  gain  vantage 
points  of  commerce  and  civilization,  not 
only  for  themselves,  but  for  the  whole 
world.  The  contrast  between  Japan  and 
Russia  on  ethical  grounds  is  not  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  former;  it  is  be- 
tween a  humane  "  heathenism  "  and  the 
"  Christian  leadership  "  responsible  for 
Kishenev. 

Thus,  yellow,  Mongolian,  "heathen  "  as 
they  are,  the  civilization  of  the  Japanese 
is  more  essential  to  the  best  interests  of 
America  and  the  world  than  is  the  civil- 
ization of  the  Russians.  More  than  any 
other  nation,  America  should  be  inter- 
ested in  Japanese  civilization,  for  it  took 
a  new  direction  when  Commodore  Perry 
and  Townsend  Harris  delivered  the 
Empire  t>f  the  Rising  Sun  from  the 
shackles  of  the  past 

Yet  American  interests  in  Asia  can 
be  conserved  by  Russia  as  well  as  by 
Japan,  if  the  Russians  wilL 


The  Hidden  Presence 

We  fail  to  find  God  because  we  do 
not  look  for  him  in  the  right  place.  We 
conceive  of  him  as  afar  off,  and  coming 
at  times  in  great  displays  of  majesty 
and  power  to  show  himself  to  men,  as 
he  appeared  in  strange  symbolic  glory 
to  Ezekiel  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans. 
But  the  Scripture  writers  represent  him 
as  in  all  the  common  places  and  the 
common  experiences  of  mankind.  We 
think  of  him  as  manifesting  himself  to  a 
few  elect  souls  possessing  a  genius  for 
religion  and  power  of  vision  exceptional 
and  rare;  but  the  Scripture  writers  rep- 
resent him  as  the  God  of  all  men,  of  all 
temperaments  and  of  all  dispositions. 

If  there  should  be  another  destruction 
of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  with  some 
angel  visitant  to  interpret  it  to  us,  if 
again  the  waters  of  the  sea  should  part 
for  an  Israel  to  go  through  a^  on  dry 
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ground,  with  the  waves  rising  up  on 
either  side  as  a  wall  for  their  protection, 
we  should  believe  in  the  divine  pres- 
ence. But  the  Scripture  writers  did  not 
any  less  believe  in  God's  presence  in 
the  commonest  phenomena  of  nature. 
In  truth,  the  commonest  phenomena  of 
nature  are  as  great  manifestations  of  his 
mysterious  power  and  presence  as  those 
which  impress  iis  as  unique.  It  does 
not  need  the  convulsion  of  a  Mount 
Pel^  to  bear  witness  to  him.  The 
springs  that  water  the  valleys,  the  grass 
that  springs  out  of  the  earth,  the  perpet- 
ual transformation  of  mineral  into  vege- 
table, life-feeding  products,  the  ordinary 
movement  of  the  planets  in  their  orbits — 
these  also  declare  the  glory  of  God  and 
show  his  handiwork. 

He  sendeth  forth  springs  into  the  vaDeys ; 

They  run  among  the  mountains : 

They  g^ive  drink  to  every  beast  of  the  field  ; 

The  wild  asses  quench  their  thirst. 

By  them  the  fowl  of  the  heaven  have  their 
habitation. 

They  sing  among  the  branches. 

He  watereth  the  mountains  from  his  cham- 
bers: 

The  earth  is  satisfied  with  the  fruit  of  thy 
works. 

He  causeth  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle. 

And  herb  for  the  service  of  man ; 

That  he  may  bring  forth  food  out  of  the  earth : 

And  wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man, 

And  oil  to  make  his  face  to  shine. 

And  bread  that  strengtheneth  man's  heart. 

The  trees  of  the  Lord  are  satisfied ; 

The  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  he  hath 
planted; 

Where  the  birds  make  their  nests : 

As  for  the  stork,  the  fir  trees  are  her  house. 

The  high  mountains  are  for  the  wild  goats ; 

The  rocks  are  a  refuge  for  the  conies. 

He  appointed  the  moon  for  seasons : 

The  sun  knoweth  his  going  down. 

Thou  makest  darkness,  and  it  is  night ; 

Wherein  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  do  creep 
forth. 

The  young  lions  roar  after  their  prey, 

And  seek  their  meat  from  God. 

As  he  is  in  all  the  common  phenomena 
of  nature,  so  he  is  an  inspiring,  guiding, 
protecting,  redeeming  presence  in  all  the 
experiences  of  men ;  not  more  the  God  of 
the  poet  or  the  prophet  than  of  the  shop- 
man or  the  day-laborer.  He  is  the  God 
of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob. 
Abraham  was  a  man  of  visions,  who 
went  out  from  his  native  land  not  know- 
ing whither  h  j  went,  seeking  a  God  more 
spiritual  than  any  which  the  land  of  his 


fathers  had  made  known  to  him.  God 
is  the  God  of  the  men  of  imagination. 
Isaac  was  a  commonplace  man  who  saw 
no  visions  and  dreamt  no  dreams,  but 
who  in  an  age  of  universal  polygamy 
was  faithful  to  one  wife,  and  in  an  age 
of  universal  war  sought  peace  and  pur- 
sued it  God  is  the  God  of  the  com- 
monplace man.  Jacob  was  perhaps  the 
meanest  man  of  Old  Testament  his- 
tory; he  began  his  life  by  driving  a  hard 
bargain  with  his  brother  in  necessity ; 
then  cheated  his  blind  father  on  his 
death-bed  ;  then  made  his  first  prayer  a 
bargain,  "  If  God  will  be  with  me,  and 
will  keep  me  in  this  way  that  I  go,  and  will 
give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put 
on,  so  that  I  come  again  to  my  father's 
house  in  peace,  then  shall  the  Lord  be 
my  God."  And  God  was  his  God,  and, 
through  long  years  of  disciplining  sor- 
row, conquered  the  meanness  in  him 
and  delivered  him  from  it,  and  brought 
him  out,  in  his  old  age,  into  a  peaceful 
and  triumphant  manhood.  God  is  the 
God  of  even  the  mean  and  the  despicable. 

We  are  apt  to  imagine  that  God  reveals 
himself  to  men  in  certain  set  and  sacred 
places,  that  we  can  find  him  only  in  the 
church,  or  in  the  closet,  or  on  the  moun- 
tain top,  or  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest 
But  God,  who  came  to  Isaiah  in  the  tem- 
ple, came  also  to  Moses  while  in  exile,  and 
to  Gideon  while  in  hiding  he  was  thresh- 
ing wheat  by  the  wine-press,  and  to  David 
while  as  a  ruddy-faced  boy  he  was  keep- 
ing his  father's  sheep  on  the  hillsides  of 
southern  Judea,  and  to  Paul  inspired  by 
a  ruthless  conscience  and  with  murder- 
ous intent  What  Jacob  said  when  he 
awoke  from  his  dream  of  the  celestial 
ladder  to  fmd  his  head  pillowed  on.  the 
stones,  we  might  all  of  us  say,  at  all 
times — "  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place, 
and  I  knew  it  not." 

As  he  is  in  the  common  places  of 
life,  so  he  speaks  to  us  in  our  common 
experiences.  We  have  an  idea  that 
only  the  extraordinary,  the  uplifting,  the 
celestial  movements  of  our  mind  are 
divinely  inspired  ;  but  this  was  not  the 
conception  of  the  sacred  writers.  The 
secret  and  source  of  all  life  is  God  ;  he 
is  over  all  and  in  all ;  in  him  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being.  All  human 
activities  of  every  kind  have  the  source 
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of  their  power  in  the  infinite  and  the 
eternal.  A  striking  illustration  of  this 
conception  of  the  Biblical  writers,  of  God 
as  the  source  and  inspiration  of  all  the 
commonesc  operations  of  the  mind,  is 
furnished  by  the  Plowman's  Ode : 

Listen,  and  hear  ye  my  voice, 

Attend,  and  hear  ye  my  speech. 
Is  the  plowman  never  done  with  his  plowing, 

With  the  opening  and  harrowing  of  eround? 
Does  he  not,  when  its  surface  is  leveled. 

Scatter  fennel,  and  sow  cummin  broad- 
cast? 
And  duly  set  wheat  there,  and  barley, 

And  for  its  border  plant  spelt? 
It  !s  Jehovah  who  has  taught  these  right 

courses, 
It  is  his  God  who  has  trained  him. 
We  do  not  thresh  fennel  with  sledges. 

Nor  are  cart-wheels  rolled  over  cummin, 
But  fennel  is  threshed  with  a  staff, 

And  cummin  is  threshed  with  a  rod. 
Do  we  ever  crush  bread-corn  to  pieces? 

Nay,  the  threshing  goes  not  on  forever, 
But  when  over  it  cart-wheels  are  driven. 

Or  sledges,  our  care  is  never  to  crush  it. 
This  also  from  Jehovah  proceeds — 

Wonderful  counsel,  great  wisdom  has  he.' 

Let  us  not,  then,  wait  for  the  extraor- 
dinary to  bring  us  the  revelation  of 
God's  presence.  We  are  to  look  for 
him  not  without  but  within.  "  Say  not 
in  thy  heart,  Who  shall  ascend  into 
heaven  ?  (that  is,  to  bring  Christ  down :) 
or,  Who  shall  descend  into  the  abyss  ? 
(that  is,  to  bring  Christ  up  from  the 
dead.)  But  what  saith  it  ?  The  word 
is  nigh  thee,  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy 
heart :  that  is,  the  word  of  faith,  which 
we  preach,"  Every  voice  of  conscience 
summoning  to  virtue  or  restraining  from 
vice,  saying,  Thou  shalt,  or  Thou  shalt 
not ;  every  regret  for  a  misspent  past, 
every  sorrowful  "  I  have  done  the  things 
which  I  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  I 
hav6  left  undone  the  things  which  I 
ought  to  have  done  ;"  every  inspiration 
to  a  higher,  nobler,  and  better  future, 
calling  from  the  heights  above,  Follow 
thou  me — yes,  every  incentive  to  gener- 
ous or  unselfish  service  and  self-sacrifice 
for  another,  every  impulse  toward  hu- 
manity, of  pity  for  the  sorrowing,  or  of 
mercy  for  the  erring,  is  the  voice  of 
God  speaking  within  us.  Nay,  more 
than  that;  all  the  common  operations 
of  our  mind  are,  if  we  do  but  recognize 
it,  witnesses  to  His  presence  from  whom 

>  Isaiah  xxviiL  23-29.    Translation  of  T.  K.  Cheyne. 


comes  all  our  life,  and  by  whom,  if  we 
will  but  allow  it,  all  our  life  may  be  both 
guided  and  strengthened. 

"And  every  virtue  we  possess, 

And  every  victory  won. 
And  every  thought  of  holiness, 
Are  His  alone." 

To  commune  with  ourselves  is  to  talk 
with  God.  If  any  one  says  this  is  a 
dangerous  utterance,  let  him  reframe  it 
in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist :  "  The 
Lord  will  hear  when  I  call  unto  him. 
Stand  in  awe,  and  sin  not:  commune 
with  your  own  heart  upon  your  bed, 
and  be  still," 

The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  is  to-day  the  proudest 
man  in  all  Suburbia.  Honey,  pound 
upon  pound  of  alabaster  and  liquid  gold, 
lies  piled  in  ravishing  masses  in  his 
storehouse,  awaiting  his  sovereign  pleas- 
ure. Is  the  Spectator,  then,  among  the 
bee-keepers  ?  Had  you  asked  that  ques- 
tion six  months  ago,  you  had  got  but  an 
evasive  answer.  The  Spectator  is  a 
canny  man ;  he  boasts  only  after  the 
event  Now  snow  lies  on  the  quiet 
hives,  and,  the  season's  vicissitudes  over, 
its  labors  past,  the  Spectator  sits  and 
sings  his  little  song  of  Harvest  Home. 


When  the  Spectator  proposed  to  try 
his  hand  at  apiculture,  Mrs.  Spectator 
had  a  word  or  two  to  say.  "  Bees  cannot 
be  properly  brought  up  in  the  suburbs. 
Where  will  you  pasture  them  ?  They'll 
sting  the  neighbors.  They  cost  too  much. 
They'll  fly  away  and  get  lost"  The 
Spectator  assured  her  that  honey-makers 
thrive  among  the  stones  of  Paris ;  that 
Italian  bees  are  as  amiable  as  kittens ; 
and  that  as  a  financial  investment  there 
is  nothing  like  an  apiary.  Ultimately, 
like  the  indulgent  wife  she  is,  she  gave 
in,  and  the  swarm  was  ordered.  The 
Spectator  forthwith  began  to  dream 
dreams  of  a  garden  full  of  swelling 
domes,  musical  with  the  hum  of  laden 
bees.  But  when  the  hive  arrived,  be- 
hold 1  it  was  little  better  than  a  dry- 
goods  boxl  They  told  the  Spectator 
that  modern  bees  would  scorn  to  dwell 
beneath  a  poetic  dome  of  straw.     The 
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dry-goods  box  was  the  final  word  on 
hives.  So  the  Spectator  installed  the 
thing  on  his  grass-plot,  and  waited  to 
see  whether  it  was  out  of  fashion  for 
the  modem  bee  to  hum. 


It  wasn't.  Indeed,  when  the  Spec- 
tator heard  the  vindictive  murmur  issu- 
ing from  their  perforated  traveling-box, 
he  was  in  two  minds  about  letting  them 
out.  Pandora  herself  would  have  hesi- 
tated had  she  known  what  winged  furies 
raged  within  her  carven  casket  The 
bee-veil,  which  came  with  the  outfit, 
looked  a  slight  intrenchment,  and  it 
made  things  swim  before  his  bewildered 
eyes.  By  way  of  steadying  his  nerves 
Mrs.  Spectator  skipped  about  and 
squealed  every  time  he  hazarded  a 
move.  The  Spectator  was  driven  to 
"  shoo  "  her  gently  into  the  house.  He 
then  firmly  unscrewed  the  box,  rapped 
it  smartly  on  the  ground  to  intimidate 
the  bees,  shut  his  eyes,  made  a  hasty 
review  of  his  past  life,  and  threw  off  the 
cover  I  When  he  looked  up  again,  it 
was  with  diminished  respect  for  the 
fighting  qualities  of  the  bee.  A  meek, 
crawling  heap  of  gold-banded,  travel- 
stunned  insects  was  all  that  met  his 
eyes.  He  shook  them  out,  a  few  at  a 
time,  on  the  broad  piazza  of  the  brand- 
new  hive,  and,  after  a  little  preliminary 
skirmishing  about,  they  went  supinely 
in  at  the  brand-new  door,  dragging  their 
stings  behind  them.  For  all  his  disgust, 
the  Spectator  did  not  fail  to  keep  a 
sharp  lookout  for  the  Boadicea  of  this 
tame  warrior  band.  With  what  a  thrill 
he  at  length  espied  her — the  Queen 
Mother  of  unnumbered  swarms — marked 
her  noble  proportions,  the  royal  short- 
ness of  her  wings,  the  triple  zone  of 
gold  about  her  form,  so  trim  and  svelte. 
The  distinguished-looking  lady  had  cost 
the  Spectator  a  pretty  penny,  being  of 
famous  stock.  But  he  calculates  that  if 
she  presents  him  with  two  or  three  thou- 
sand eggs  every  day  through  the  breed- 
ing season  for  the  next  three  or  four 
years,  he  will  be  justified. 


The  Spectator  burned  to  know  what 
went  on   within   that   darkened   hive. 


House-cleaning,  for  one  thing,  to  judge 
by  the  little  mound  of  splinters  and  saw- 
dust the  workers  cast  out  upon  their 
front  veranda.  No  doubt  the  drones 
were  already  making  free  with  the  beau- 
tiful comb  of  honey  the  Spectator  had 
provided,  and  the  architects  were  at 
work  upon  his  neat  sheets  of  comb 
foundation.  As  the  Spectator  crouched 
inquisitively  over  the  hive,  bees — his 
bees — began  to  issue  under  his  very 
nose,  and,  taking  elaborate  note  of  the 
lay  of  the  land,  flew  oflF  as  if  on  urgent 
business.  They  came  back  presently 
considerably  stuck  up  with  something 
the  Spectator  felt  sure  was  not  honey. 
What  it  was  he  discovered  the  first  time 
he  opened  the  hive.  They  had  pitched 
it  throughout  with  a  vegetable  glue  like 
that  on  a  glistening  horse-chestnut  bu<J, 
plugging  the  minutest  crevice  till  the 
hive  was  as  tight  as  Noah's  Ark. 

It  was  a  notable  occasion,  that  first 
opening  of  the  hive.  Scientific  bee- 
keeping demanded  of  the  Spectator  that 
he  clip  the  wings  of  his  fair  young 
queen,  lest  she  abscond  with  the  swarm 
when  the  fever  came  on.  By  this  tinie — 
he  had  been  for  a  whole  fortnight  a 
bee-keeper — the  Spectator  had  con- 
quered his  nervousness.  Choosing  a 
time  when  the  field-hands  were  all  out 
in  pursuit  of  honey,  he  arranged  his 
material  of  defense  according  to  direc- 
tions, and  coolly  prepared  to  invade  the 
little  city.  Mrs.  Spectator,  speaking 
from  the  safe  distance  of  the  veranda, 
remarked  that,  kneeling  there  in  his 
white  veil,  with  the  bee-smoker  beside 
him,  the  Spectator  looked  like  a  heathen 
offering  incense  at  some  strange  shrine. 
The  Spectator  ignored  her  jeers.  He 
sent  a  few  smoke-puffs  in  at  the  hive 
door  to  drive  away  the  sentinel  bees, 
raised  the  roof,  and  closed  the  entrance 
to  keep  draughts  out  of  the  nursery. 
He  puffed  more  smoke  under  the  turned- 
back  quilts.  By  this  time,  if  bee  manu- 
als spoke  true,  the  whole  hive  had 
scented  trouble,  and  every  bee,  keen  to 
save  what  stores  he  might,  had  dipped 
so  freely  into  the  honey-pots  that  his 
sting  was  temporarily  out  of  commis^ 
sipn,  his  3kin  being  literally  so  full  that 
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he  couldn't  curve  the  sting  end  of  him 
round  to  strike.  For  all  that,  the  Spec- 
tator did  not  neglect  to  use  the  "  large, 
slow  gestures  "  Maeterlinck  enjoins,  that 
the  bees  might  regard  him  as  a  natural 
catastrophe  which  it  was  useless  to  com- 
bat 

It  is  always  peculiarly  thrilling  to 
take  life  in  your  hand.  The  Spectator 
never  felt  this  more  keenly  than  when 
he  lifted  a  frame  from  the  hive  and 
held  it,  black  with  clinging  bees,  palpi- 
tating with  restless  energy,  before  his 
curious  eyes.  The  first  alarm  over,  the 
bees  went  about  their  life-work  as  mer- 
rily as  if  they  had  not  been  suspended 
beneath  earth  and  heaven.  A  fortnight 
is  an  era  in  the  life  of  a  bee ;  the  im- 
pressionistic comb-starter  had  already 
been  elaborated  into  myriads  of  work- 
manlike cells,  and  the  commissary  corps 
were  busy  packing  them  with  yellow  or 
orange  bee-bread.  Some  cups  were  al- 
ready half  full  of  pale  honey.  In  others 
the  Spectator  could  see  white  eggs,  like 
ivory  commas  ;  in  others,  when  the  bee- 
mass  parted,  he  beheld  white  wormlets 
floating  each  in  his  individual  drop  of 
milky  jelly.  Looking  close,  he  even 
saw  a  bustling  bee-nurse  filling  the 
robin-like  jaws  of  the  eldest  grub.  This 
was  being  very,  very  much  behind  the 
scenes. 

As  yet  the  queen  had  not  been  found. 
The  Spectator  hunted  over  frame  after 
frame  till  at  last  he  came  upon  her,  act- 
ing as  center  for  a  living  daisy,  laying 
eggs  in  the  midst  of  an  attentive  ring 
of  worker  bees.  To  lift  her  with  a 
feather  was  the  delicate  work  of  an  in- 
stant At  this  ticklish  point,  as  he  held 
the  brood-frame  in  one  hand,  the  queen 
in  the  other,  the  Spectator  felt  an  odd 
sensation  within  his  right  sleeve.  A 
bee,  coming  home  with  his  leg-baskets 
bulging  with  pollen,  and  finding  his  hive 
door  closed,  had  blundered  into  the 
Spectator's  cuff,  and  was  now  crawling 
leisurely  toward  his  elbow.  It  was  a 
delicate  situation.  The  Spectator's  cue 
was  plainly  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
that  exploring  bee.  The  twitch  of  a 
muscle  might  madden  him  ;  the  Specta- 


tor accordingly  stood  like  a  man  of 
stone.  One  available  weapon  remained 
to  him — his  voice.  This  he  lifted  me- 
lodiously, wailing  for  Mrs.  Spectator. 
There  was  no  response.  Six  creeping 
claw-feet  sent  shivers  of  misery  through 
his  sword-arm.  The  brood-frame  trem- 
bled in  his  grasp ;  to  drop  it  was  to  un- 
sheath  a  thousand  venomed  stings.  The 
queen  bee  grew  restive  on  her  feather. 
And  still  Mrs.  Spectator  lingered,  and 
still  the  bee  stayed  his  sting.  All  the 
Spectator  wanted  now  was  to  have  that 
sting  and  get  it  over.  But  the  bee  went 
crawling  on.  The  Spectator's  nerves 
were  strained  to  the  breaking  point  when 
at  last  Mrs.  Spectator,  done  up  in  a 
butterfly-net  and  mittens,  came  to  the 
rescue.  Obedient  to  his  curt  directions, 
she  took  the  brood-frame  from  his  stiff- 
ened fingers  and  put  it  back  in  the  hive ; 
she  replaced  the  roof;  she  carefully 
deposited  the  queen  upon  her  own 
threshold.     And  then  the  bee  stabbed  1 


From  that  day  on  the  Spectator  had 
an  active  partner  in  the  apiary.  It  was 
Mrs.  Spectator  who  ultimately  clipped 
that  queen,  she  opining,  and  the  Spec- 
tator agreeing,  that  this  was  no  work  for 
mere  man.  No  one^was  more  enchanted 
than  she  when  fussy  young  bees,  a  little 
pale,  a  litUe  "  trembly  "  on  their  untried 
l^s,  began  to  come  out  to  sun  them- 
selves at  the  door  of  the  hive.  Side  by 
side  Spectator  and  Spectatorin  watched 
the  outward  and  visible  life  of  the  col- 
ony :  the  nurses  offering  honey-drops  to 
big  bee-babies  on  the  tips  of  their  little 
red  tongues ;  the  shimmering  glory  of 
the  swarm,  as,  with  the  sound  of  a  thou- 
sand sawmills,  the  winged  cloud  returned 
to  seek  its  helpless  queen ;  the  violent 
end  of  the  lordly  drones.  Together 
they  hived  the  swarm.  Together  they 
reaped  the  golden  harvest  of  honey,  a 
hundred  pounds  of  potted  nectar.  To- 
gether they  tucked  up  the  bee  colonies 
for  their  long  winter's  nap.  Together, 
over  the  many-colored  flames  of  a  drift- 
wood fire,  they  discuss  the  achievements 
of  the  season  past  and  plans  for  the 
season  to  come.  Bee-keeping  is  a  good 
hobby.  But  the  best  of  it  is,  it's  a  hobby- 
horse "  made  for  two." 
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The    Economic  and   Financial   Condition 

of  Russia 

By  George  Kennan 


THE  threatening  aspect  of  affairs 
in  the  Far  East,  and  the  strong 
probability  that  the  conflicting 
interests  of  Russia  and  Japan  in  Man- 
churia and  Korea  will  lead,  sooner  or 
later,  to  war,  give  particular  interest,  at 
the  present  time,  to  all  facts  that  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  offensive  and  defensive 
strength  of  the  respective  powers.  The 
outcome  of  the  impending  struggle  will 
be  determined  largely,  first,  by  the  num- 
ber of  war-ships  and  fighting  men  that 
Russia  and  Japan,  respectively,  can  put 
at  once  into  the  field  of  action  ;  second, 
by  the  comparative  efficiency  of  their  . 
fleets  and  armies  as  fighting  organiza- 
tions, irrespective  of  numerical  superi- 
ority ;  and,  third,  by  the  financial  re- 
sources and  the  economic  condition  of 
the  two  powers,  r^^rded  as  nations.  If 
the  war  should  be  a  short  one,  the  two 
factors  first  named  would  have  most 
importance,  and  would  probably  be  de- 
cisive; but  if  the  struggle  should  last 
through  more  than  a  single  campaign, 
the  third  factor  might  have  a  greater 
influence  upon  the  result  than  either  of 
the  others. 

If,  in  a  general  naval  engagement, 
Japan  should  defeat  Russia  and  obtain 
command  of  the  sea,  she  would  be  able 
to  transport  a  large  army  to  the  main- 
land ;  and  the  struggle  for  supremacy 
there  would  not  only  be  a  long  one,  but 
would  probably  strain  to  the  utmost  the 
financial  resources  of  the  two  nations, 
and  bring  to  a  final  test  the  devotion, 
patriotism,  and  loyalty  of  the  two  peoples. 
Modem  wars  are  enormously  expensive, 
and,  as  the  British  campaign  in  South 
Africa  has  shown  us,  they  are  particu- 
larly costly  to  powers  that  have  to  fight 
at  a  great  distance  from  their  military 
and  naval  bases.  It  is  possible,  conse- 
sequently,  that  the  question  of  Russia's 


success  or  failure  in  the  Far  East  may 
ultimately  turn  upon  her  ability  to  raise 
money  for  a  long  war,  and  uf)on  the  will- 
ingness of  her  people  to  bear  patiently 
and  patriotically  the  heavy  burdens  that 
such  a  war  will  lay  uf)on  them.  It  is 
therefore  important  to  know  what  Rus- 
sia's economic  status  really  is,  and  what 
the  attitude  of  her  people  would  be 
toward  their  Government  in  the  event  of 
war,  and  toward  the  war  itself  if  it  should 
be  long  continued. 

At  first  glance,  the  financial  position 
of  Russia  would  seem  to  be  fairly  strong. 
Her  public  debt — a  little  more  than 
J3,300,000,000— is  large,  but  her  credit 
abroad  continues  to  be  good  ;  her  bonds 
recommend  themselves  to  prudent  and 
conservative  investors — the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company,  for  example, 
holds  $8,000,000  or  $10,000,000  worth 
of  her  guaranteed  railway  securities — 
she  has  recently  refunded  $1,400,000,000 
of  her  5  and  6  per  cent,  interest-bearing 
debt  at  3J^  and  4  per  cent.,  with  an 
increase  of  only  $30,000,000  in  the  prin- 
cipal ;  and  her  reserve  of  gold  now 
amounts  to  something  like  $400,000,000, 
with  an  additional  sum  of  $340,000,000 
in  circulation.  This,  on  its  face,  would 
seem  to  be  an  extremely  good  showing ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
stability  of  national  finances  depends, 
ultimately,  upon  the  prosperity  and  earn- 
ing capacity  of  the  people  who  compose 
the  nation ;  and  that  a  government  which 
has  despotic  power  may,  for  a  long  term 
of  years,  make  a  good  showing  to  its 
creditors  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
impoverishing  its  people  and  exhausting 
the  source  from  which  it  draws  its  sup- 
plies. 

Seventeen  years  ago,  Mr.  E.  I.  Utin, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  bar,  a  close  observer 
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and  a  man  of  wide  information,  said,  in 
a  discussion  of  this  subject ;  "  A  clever 
finance  minister  may,  for  a  long  time, 
make  ends  meet  by  devising  new  metliods 
of  taxation,  by  raising  excise  and  customs 
duties,  or  even  by  juggling  with  figures ; 
but  there  is  no  hope  for  the  finances  of 
a  country  like  ours,  where  the  taxpaying 
po.ver  of  the  population  as  a  whole  is 
steadily  decreasing."  Was  such  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Russia  in  1886,  and 
has  it  changed  for  the  better  since  that 
time  ? 

The  statistics  of  the  zemstvos  (pro- 
vincial assemblies),  the  investigations  of 
political  economists,  the  reports  of  im- 
perial commissions,  and  the  statements 
of  Russia's  finance  ministers,  all  go  to 
show,  not  only  that  Mr.  Utin's  presenta- 
tion of  the  case  was  a  fair  and  accurate 
one  seventeen  years  ago,  but  that  the 
decline  in  the  earning  capacity  and  tax- 
paying  power  of  the  Russian  people  is 
more  marked  and  more  noticeable  now 
than  it  was  then. 

The  evidence  to  support  this  state- 
ment is  so  abundant  as  to  make  adequate 
presentation  of  it  in  a  single  article 
impracticable,  if  not  absolutely  impos- 
sible; but  enough  may  be  given,  per- 
haps, to  show  its  general  character  and 
define  its  clearly  marked  tendency. 
Take  first,  for  example,  the  small  amounts 
of  land  owned  by  millions  of  Russian 
peasant  families.  Statistics  compiled 
by  the  zemstvos  of  forty-nine  provinces 
of  European  Russia  in  1891  showed 
that  891,000  peasant  families,  represent- 
ing a  population  of  perhaps  7,000,000, 
had  only  nine  acres  of  land  per  family ; 
and  that  2,219,444  peasant  households, 
representing  a  population  of  about 
18,000,000,  had  only  twenty-one  acres 
each,  although  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  such  households  consisted  of  from 
eight  to  twenty-five  members.(^)  A  fam- 
ily of,  say,  twelve  persons  might  gain 
a  subsistence  from  a  farm  of  twenty-one 
acres — or  even  from  nine  acres — if  the 
land  were  all  arable  and  fertile ;  but  the 
Kussian  peasant  allotments  include  land 
of  all  sorts — pasture,  woodland,  desert, 
and  swamp — and  even  the  part  that  is 
arable  has  become  so  impoverished, 
from  lack  of  fertilization,  that  it  often 
I  For  reierences  see  list  at  end  of  article. 


yields  less  than  half  of  a  normal  crop. 
In  European  Russia,  as  a  whole,  the 
average  yield  of  grain  is  only  39  poods 
(1 ,404  pounds)  to  the  decetine  (2.7  acres) ; 
while  in  Italy  it  is  55  poods ;  in  Austria, 
68 ;  in  Germany,  74 ;  in  France,  75 ;  in 
the  United  States,  81  ;  and  in  England, 
122.  The  average  productiveness  of 
Russian  peasant  land-allotments,  there- 
fore, is  only  half  that  of  American  farms, 
and,  if  other  conditions  were  equal,  twice 
as  much  of  it  would  be  needed  to  support 
the  average  family. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  feature  of 
the  situation  as  regards  land.  Statistics 
show  that  the  quantity  of  land  owned 
by  Russian  peasant  proprietors,  per 
capita,  and  the  gross  per  capita  product 
of  that  land,  are  both  decreasing,  and 
have  been  decreasing  steadily  for  many 
years.  A  commission  appointed  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance  in  1899  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  the  reasons  for  the  decline 
in  the  economic  condition  of  the  peasant 
farmers  of  European  Russia  generally, 
and  of  the  "black-soil  provinces"  in 
particular,  reported  that  in  the  fifty 
provinces  of  European  Russia  the  per 
capita  amount  of  wheat  and  rye  harvested 
in  the  years  1891-1896,  as  compared 
with  the  quantity  produced  in  the  years 
1861-1865,  showed  a  decrease  of  35 
per  cent  In  the  "  black-soil  provinces," 
where  the  economic  distress  was  greatest, 
the  decrease  was  44  per  cent.,  or  nearly 
one-half.(^ 

This  marked  decline  of  35  to  44  per 
cent,  in  the  per  capita  production  of 
Russia's  two  great  staples — wheat  and 
rye — was  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  one 
of  the  most  important  of  which  was  a 
large  increase  in  the  population,  without 
any  corresponding  increase  in  the  avail- 
able area  of  land.  Between  1876  and 
1896  the  quantity  of  arable  land  per 
capita  decreased  in  European  Russia  as 
a  whole  1 6  per  cent ;  in  the  "  black-soil 
provinces,"  20  per  cent ;  and  in  the 
southern  and  southwestern  provinces,  24 
to  26  per  ceflt.(^  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  the  pressure  of  the  increased 
population  on  the  land  was  so  severe  as 
to  reduce  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fami- 
lies to  a  condition  of  hopeless  poverty. 
In  the  province  of  Ufa,  for  example, 
there  were  20,000  families  that  had  only 
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SJ  acres  each,  including  land  of  all 
kinds.(*)  In  the  district  of  Shadrinsk, 
province  of  Perm,  there  were  24,000 
peasant  families  that  had  neither  horses, 
nor  agricultural  implements,  nor  food 
supply,  nor  seeds ;  and  these  families 
constituted  38  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  district.(')  In  the 
province  of  Samara  there  were  405,000 
persons  who  had  to  get  their  subsistence 
from  less  than  three  acres  of  land  per 
capita,  and  25  per  cent,  of  all  the  peasant 
farmers  in  the  province  had  no  hay-fields 
at  all.(*) 

In  a  petition  to  the  Governor-General 
of  Odessa,  asking  permission  to  migrate 
to  some  other  part  of  the  Empire,  the 
peasants  of  the  Biruchinsk  district,  in 
the  province  of  Voronezh,  stated  that 
at  the  time  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  the  allotment  of  land  to  the  male 
peasants  of  that  district  was  six  and 
three-quarters  acres  per  capita.  Since 
then  there  has  been  a  large  increase 
in  the  population,  but  no  increase  what- 
ever in  the  land  at  its  disposal  "  Even 
the  small  areas  that  we  cultivate,"  the 
peasants  say,  "have  become  impover- 
ished for  lack  of  fertilization,  inasmuch 
as  we  have  no  cattle  and  cannot  get 
manure.  Many  of  our  families  number 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  persons,  and 
out  of  the  scraps  of  ground  allotted  to 
them  they  cannot  get  even  a  bare  sub- 
sistence. In  a  year  or  two  more  we 
shall  all  starve  to  death."  The  state- 
ment of  the  peasants  that  they  are  in 
danger  of  actual  starvation  is  fully  cor- 
roborated by  the  report  of  the  agricul- 
tural commission  before  cited,  which 
says  that  in  the  central  provinces  gen- 
erally the  peasants  are  forced  to  sell,  for 
export,  grain  that  they  ought  to  eat,  and 
are  consequently  "  in  a  state  of  chronic 
9emi-starvation.  "O 

The  overcrowding  of  the  peasants  in 
European  Russia  generally,  and  in  the 
central  provinces  in  particular,  is  mani- 
festly due  to  bad  government  and  op- 
pressive regulation,  rather  than  to  a 
scarcity  of  arable  land  in  the  Empire  as 
a  whole.  There  is  land  enough,  but  it 
is  not  within  the  reach  of  the  peasants 
who  need  it  In  1894,  for  example, 
tiiere  were  18,000,000  acres  of  Crown 
lands  in  the  Caucasus  which  were  avail- 


able for  homesteads,  but  which  were  not 
utilized  in  that  way,  and  which  brought 
the  Government  a  revenue  of  only 
$500,000  per  annum,  or  less  than  three 
cents  per  acre. 

The  bad  economic  condition  of  the 
Russian  peasantry  may  be  shown  in 
another  way,  by  the  statistics  of  farm 
animals.  The  Russian  novelist  Uspen- 
ski  once  wrote  a  story  of  peasant  life, 
which  he  called  "A  Quarter  of  a  Horse," 
and  which  was  intended  to  set  forth,  in 
the  guise  of  fiction,  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic status  of  an  agricultural  popula- 
tion that  had  only  one  horse  to  every 
four  families.  In  some  parts  of  the 
province  of  Voronezh  such  a  story  would 
have  to  be  entitled  "A  Sixth  of  a 
Horse  "  or  "  An  Eighth  of  a  Horse," 
inasmuch  as  the  proportion  of  horses  to 
families  would  be  represented  by  these 
fractions.  As  it  is  manifestly  impos- 
sible for  a  peasant  farmer*  to  cultivate  a 
farm  of  any  considerable  size  without 
the  aid  of  at  least  one  horse,  the  number 
of  agricultural  families  that  are  horse- 
less is  the  number  that  must  be  regarded 
as  practically  ruined.  Statistics  com- 
piled by  the  zemstvos  of  the  central 
provinces  show  that,  even  before  the 
agricultural  crisis  became  as  acute  as  it 
is  now,  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  peasant 
farmers  in  the  formerly  rich  provinces 
of  Chemigof,  Voronezh,  Poltava,  Sara- 
tof,  Kursk,  and  Tambof,  did  not  have 
even  a  single  horse,  while  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  entire  population  of  Voronezh 
had  neither  horse  nor  cow.(*) 

In  the  province  of  Riazan  32,000 
peasant  proprietors  out  of  80,000  had 
no  horse,  and  21, COO  out  of  80,000  had 
neither  horse  nor  cow.(^ 

Between  1860  and  1871  the  number 
of  horses  in  the  "  black-soil  provinces  " 
decreased  15  per  cent;  in  1889  the  de- 
crease amounted  to  30  per  cent ;  and 
in  1895  it  reached  48  per  cent(*) 

The  economic  condition  of  the  average 
Russian  peasant  in  the  central  prov- 
inces, where  the  distress  is  greatest, 
may  be  shown  in  another  way,  by  com- 
paring his  earnings  and  expenses.  The 
statistical  committee  of  the  province  of 
Voronezh  has  made  a  careful  and  de- 
tailed investigation  of  the  annual  house- 
hold budgets  of  sixty-seven  peasant  fam- 
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ilies  in  that  province,  selected  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  fairly  representative  of 
the  whole  agricultural  f>opulation.  It 
appears  from  the  committee's  report  that 
the  average  peasant  farmer's  family  con- 
sists of  eight  persons.  Its  annual  gross 
revenue,  from  all  sources,  amounts  to 
$212.20.  Of  this  sum  $105.08  is  in 
money,  and  $107.12  in  farm  produce  at 
its  cash  value.  Of  the  cash  receipts, 
$48.80,  or  nearly  one-half,  goes  to  pay 
taxes  and  rent  for  additional  land,  leav- 
ing $56.28  in  cash  for  clothing,  tea, 
sugar,  salt,  kerosene,  soap,  agricultural 
implements,  household  furniture,  etc., 
for  a  family  of  eight  persons  during  a 
period  of  one  year.  The  committee 
finds  that  such  a  family  spends  annually 
$8.84  for  clothing;  $1.96  for  tea  and 
sugar;  $1.64  for  household  furniture; 
$1.20  for  salt;  88  cents  for  kerosene; 
39  cents  for  soap;  and  4  cents  for 
"articles  of  j)ersonal  comfort "Q  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  comment  upon 
the  economic  condition  of  a  rural  popu- 
lation in  which  the  average  family  pays 
$48.80  in  taxes  and  rent,  and  is  then  able 
to  spend  only  $8.84  a  year  for  clothing, 
88  cents  for  lights,  39  cents  for  soap, 
and  4  cents  for  "articles  of  personal 
comfort."(^) 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  rural 
peasantry  in  the  province  of  Voronezh 
is  worse  off  than  the  peasantry  of  Euro- 
pean Russia  generally — if  it  were  not, 
the  imperial  treasury  would  go  bankrupt 
in  less  than  three  years — but  it  must 
also  be  said  that  the  causes  which  have 
impoverished  the  muzhiks  of  Voronezh 
are  bringing  about  the  same  results  in 
many  other  provinces.  This  was  vir- 
tually admitted  by  the  Minister  of 
inance  two  years  ago,  when,  by  order 
of  the  Czar,  he  appointed  another  spe- 
cial commission  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject and  suggest  remedies.  But  another 
commission  was  hardly  needed.  The 
progressive  impoverishment  of  the  rural 
classes,  which  compose  86  per  cent  of 
the  total  population  of  European  Russia, 
appears  in  every  statistical  investiga- 
tion undertaken  by  the  zemstvos  and  in 
eyery  report  made  by  an  imperial  com- 
mission. 

The  increasing  exports  of  grain  from 
Russia  in  recent  years  have  been  taken 


as  an  indication  that  the  agricultural 
population  of  the  Empire  is  becoming 
more  and  more  prosperous  and  is  rais- 
ing a  larger  and  larger  annual  surplus 
of  food  products,  but  such  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  Under  pressure  of 
desperate  necessity,  the  Russian  peas- 
ants are  selling  breadstuffs  that  they 
ought  to  consume,  and  are  increasing 
their  exports  at  the  expense  of  their 
health.  This  was  clearly  shown  by  Mr. 
Sharapof  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Trade  and  Indus- 
try in  St  Petersburg  ;(•)  again  by  Mr. 
Marres  in  a  report  to  the  statistical  sec- 
tion of  the  Moscow  Juridical  Society  \Q^) 
and  a  third  time  by  Professor  Isaief  in 
a  report  to  the  Russian  Free  Economic 
Society  of  St  Petersburg.(")  Mr.  Mar- 
res  declared  that  Russia  exported  17 
per  cent,  of  her  grain  product,  while  the 
United  States  exported  only  8  per  cent ; 
that  the  Russian  peasant  consumed  only 
half  the  quantity  of  bread  that  he  ought 
to  eat ;  and  that  in  twenty  provinces  of 
European  Russia  the  population  was 
underfed.  Professor  Isaief  showed  that 
the  amount  of  food  eaten  by  the  peas- 
ants of  European  Russia  generally  was 
20  per  cent,  less  than  the  smallest  quan- 
tity that  the  rules  of  hygiene  prescribe. 
The  Russian  peasants  sell  a  dispropor- 
tionate quantity  of  their  grain  product 
for  export,  not  because  they  have  a  sur- 
plus— not  because  they  do  not  need  it 
for  themselves  and  for  their  families — 
but  because  they  musf  get  money  with 
which  to  pay  their  taxes. 

If  we  test  the  economic  condition  of 
the  Russian  peasant  by  his  taxpaying 
power,  we  are  brought  by  another  route 
to  the  same  result.  In  the  province  of 
Voronezh,  for  example — the  same  prov- 
ince in  which  one-third  of  the  peasants 
had  neither  horse  nor  cow — the  unpaid 
arrears  of  taxes  were  $15,566,000,(*^ 
while  in  Samara,  including  the  land- 
redemption  tax,  they  amounted  to  $28,- 
801,000.0  Between  1871  and  1875 
the  arrears  of  taxes  in  the  "  black-soil 
provinces  "  never  exceeded  ten  per  cent 
of  the  annual  assessment  In  1896  they 
amounted  to  42  per  cent,  and  in  1900 
to  177  per  cent. 

The  Comptroller  of  State,  in  hh 
report  to  the  Czar  for  1902,  called  par- 
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ticular  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
arrears  of  land-redemption  taxes  in 
European  Russia  as  a  whole  had  in- 
creased from  $47,000,000  in  1897  to 
$61,000,000  in  1902,  and  that  in  many 
provinces  the  peasants  had  practically 
ceased  to  pay  these  taxes.  In  the  prov- 
ince of  Simbirsk  the  arrears  were  382 
per  cent  of  the  annual  assessment ;  in 
Samara,  403  per  cent ;  in  Kazan,  562 
per  cent;  in  Orenburg,  583  per  cent, 
and  in  Ufa  613  per  cent  These  figures 
show,  the  Comptroller  says,  "how  far 
beyond  the  strength  of  the  peasants  this 
burden  is."(") 

In  his  report  to  the  Czar  for  1901,  Mr. 
de  Witte,  the  late  Minister  of  Finance, 
seemed  to  attribute  the  unsatisfactory 
economic  condition  of  the  peasantry  to 
bad  harvests,  and  said  that  the  rural 
population  had  lost  from  that  cause,  in 
a  period  of  five  years*,  not  less  than 
$500,000,000.(")  He  left  it  to  be  in- 
ferred that  these  bad  harvests  were  due 
to  climatic  or  other  natural  conditions 
that  could  not  be  controlled ;  but  it  is 
perfectly  apparent,  to  one  who  studies 
carefully  the  statistics  and  reports  of 
the  zemstvos,  that  bad  harvests  in  Rus- 
sia are  largely  the  results  of  land  ex- 
haustion, primitive  agricultural  methods, 
scarcity  of  domestic  animals,  oppressive 
bureaucratic  legislation,  rigorous  collec- 
tion of  burdensome  taxes,  popular  igno- 
rance, and  hopeless  discouragement 
Bad  government  is  the  antecedent  cause, 
and  bad  harvests  are  the  consequent 
result 

One  would  naturally  suppose  that 
when  a  prudent  and  far-sighted  govern- 
ment discovered  that  its  people  were 
becoming  impoverished,  it  would  remove, 
if  possible,  the  causes  of  the  impoverish- 
ment, and  lighten  the  burden  of  taxation 
by  restricting  expenditures.  Russia  has 
done  neither  of  these  things.  The  agen- 
cies that  were  hampering  and  crippling 
the  productive  activity  of  her  agricultural 
classes  ten  years  ago  are  still  at  work, 
and  her  annual  budget  has  increased 
meanwhile  from  $520,000,000  to  $1 ,036,- 
000,000.  But  some  of  her  statesmen 
have  taken  alarm  at  last  At  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  State,  on  the 
12th  of  January,  1903,  Mr.  de  Witte,  the 
late  Minister  of  Finance,  informed  the 


members  of  that  Council  that  "  the  im- 
position of  direct  and  indirect  taxes 
upon  the  population  has  reached  the 
last  possible  limit  To  lay  any  further 
burden  upon  the  taxpaying  power  will 
not  only  be  fruitless  of  results,  but  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  permissible  in  the 
present  economic  condition  of  the  coun- 
try. The  aim  of  an  enlightened  financial 
policy  now  should  be  to  seek  means  of 
decreasing,  gradually,  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation." 

The  Minister  of  Finance  further  in- 
formed the  Council  of  State  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  construction  of  a  number 
of  unproductive  railways  for  purely  mil- 
itary and  strategic  purposes,  the  opera 
tion  of  the  State  railway  system  in  1903 
would  result  in  a  loss  of  $30,000,000. 
In  1905,  with  the  construction  of  the 
Orenburg-Tashkent  and  Vologda-Sed- 
letsk  lines,  he  thought  the  Government's 
railway  accounts  might  show  a  deficit  of 
$42,000,000.0 

He  also  stated  that,  on  account  of 
political  complications  in  the  Far  East, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
treasury  in  1900  by  increasing  tempora- 
rily certain  customs  and  excise  duties.  It 
was  the  intention,  when  the  extraordi- 
nary need  had  passed,  to  lower  these 
duties  again,  but  it  had  been  found  im- 
possible to  do  so.  If  they  had  been 
reduced  to  their  former  level,  the  balance 
of  ordinary  revenues  and  expenditures 
in  1903  would  have  shown  a  deficit  of 
23,000,000  rubles.^ 

In  view  of  these  facts,  Mr.  de  Witte 
expressed  the  hope  that  his  Imperial 
Majesty  would  see  fit,  in  his  wisdom,  to 
keep  the  demands  of  his  various  execu- 
tive departments  within  the  limits  of  the 
resources  that  the  Empire  could  furnish 
without  giving  a  shock  to  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  population. 

After  hearing  and  discussing  the  facts 
presented  by  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
the  Council  of  State  resolved :  (1)  To 
ask  his  Imperial  Majesty's  permission  to 
instruct  the  ministers  and  heads  of  de- 
partments to  take  most  energetic  meas- 
ures to  prevent  further  increase  of  ex- 
penditures ;  and  (2)  to  direct  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Ministers  of  War  and  Communica- 
tions and  the  Comptroller  of  State,  to 
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investigate  the  reasons  for  the  costliness     abroad  and  its  prestige  and  security  at 

of  the  Government^  railway  operations,     home  ? 

and  to  report  their  conclusions  to  the       ,  ,.^,  ,. ,.      /f  ^^^i^^  ^    ■    „ 

^           .«  .              1.                    .11                       1*     Statistics  of   Landed   Property   in   European 

Council    at  the    earliest     possible     mo-      Russia ;"  juridical  Messenger,  April,  1892. 

m^nf  /l«\  2.  Report,  by  A.  D.  Poleinof,  of  Work  of  Agricul- 

uienu^  ^  lax^l  Commission  in  Ministry  of  Finance;  St  Peters- 

From   the   facts   above   set  forth   it     •^^^e^^if'^A^t'ii'mr'^  the  R«s.i»«.  Sodet, 

clearly  appears  that  the  economic  COndl-      of  Economists.  Kusskaya  Zhizn,  February  13,  1894. 
♦;^^  rv*  «.K^  !>..<.<,:«•»  ^^^^1^  ;«  r^^*^^^,*^^u,         ^-  Report  of  1.  M.  Krasnoperof  to  the  statistical 
tlOn  Ot   the  Russian  people  is  extremely      section  of  the  Moscow  Jundl^l  Society,  Russkaya 

unsatisfactory ;  that  they  have  been  taxed     ^^jl^R^^^i^Kiroctober  4,  im 

to   ^*  the    last    possible    limit ;      that  the         6.  Report  of  statistical  Bureau  of  the  Province  of 
\Ml^:^4'^^  ^t  i?:»^.%^^  »^«..^...u,  A«^»*.    1  «       Voronezh,  Russkaya  Zhizn,  Februarys,  1894. 
Minister  of  Finance  narrowly  eSCap;  J  a  7.  Novoe  Vremya,  November  5,  1889. 

deficit  in  1903*   and  that  thp  Pounril  0/         8.  Report  to  the  Voronezh  Statistical  Committee  by 
acncu  in  1  ^v; j  ,  ana  inai  me  v^ouncii  or     ,^  President,  M.  Shcherbin. 

State  finds  it  necessary  to  warn  all  min-         9.  Russkaya  Zhizn,  September  15, 1893. 

isters  and  heads  of  departments  that  {?:  RSSi^'ja^2?h?znK 

they  must  take  "  most  energetic  meas-  ^i^.  Report  gf^He  Vorogezh^b^ of  theMosgcj 

ures  to  prevent  further  increase  of  ex-  and  Crown  Lands. 

penditures."     Can  a  government  that  is  sa'LS'SSistl"  c°""°'"»°°  ^^^'^  *^  "^ 

in  such  a  financial  condition  as  this  carry  »■  g'^'-^liJJnsSSrfl/^^gi. 

on  a  long  war    in   the   Far   East  without  I6.  Proceedings  of  the  Coundl  of  Sute,  lanuary  12, 

imminent  risk  of  imperUing  its  credit     {S^ibo^ztffin^Stu?!^^  '^  ^  ^"""^ 

The  Ascent  of  Man 

By  R.  W.  Raymond 

He  stood  upon  the  earth,  and  turned 

To  gaze  on  sky  and  land  and  sea, 
While  in  his  ear  the  whisper  burned, 

"Behold,  these  all  belong  to  theel" 

O  wondrous  call  to  conquests  new  I 

O  thrill  of  blood!     O  joy  of  soul  I 
O  peaks  with  ever-widening  view  I 

O  race  with  still-receding  goall 

He  heard;  he  followed,  evermore 

Stumbling  and  falling,  wandering  far. 

Yet  still  advancing,  while  before 

His  footsteps  shone  the  guiding  »    -. 

He  cleft  the  seas;  the  torrent  loud 
He  harnessed  to  his  need  or  whim; 

He  bade  the  lightning  of  the  cloud 
Run  with  his  words,  and  toil  for  him. 

He  pierced  the  rock;  he  scaled  the  steep; 

Destroyed;  created;  brought  to  lig^t 
The  secrets  of  the  deepest  deep. 

The  glories  of  the  highest  height  1 

The  Future  and  the  Past  he  scanned; 

With  sense  refined  and  vision  keen, 
Explored,  beyond  this  lower  land, 

The  treasures  of  a  realm  unseen. 

Until  he  stood  with  regal  brow — 

No  more,  as  on  the  prim  1  sod, 
A  creature  yet  ungrown,  but  now 

Lord  of  two  worlds,  and  friend  of  God  I 
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THE    campaign    was    over    and 
ended.     The     morning    would 
break    on    Election   Day.     We 
were  speeding  homeward  in  the  mid- 
night hour  on  a  special  from  the  western 
end  of  the  State,  where  the   day  had 
been  spent  in  speech-making,  a  hurricane 
wind-up  of  a  canvass  that  had  taken  the 
breath  of  the  old-timers  away.     Was  it 
the  victory  in  the  air,  was  it  Sherman 
Bell,  the  rough-rider  deputy  sheriff  from 
Cripple  Creek,  or  what  was  it  that  had 
turned   us  all,  young  and  old,  into   so 
many  romping  boys  as  the  day  drew 
toward  its  close  ?     I  can  still  see  the 
venerable  ex-Governor  and  Minister  to 
Spain,    Stewart    L.  Woodford,   myself, 
and  a  third  scapegrace,  whose  name  I 
have  forgotten,  going  through  the  streets 
of  Dunkirk,  arm  in   arm,  breasting  the 
crowds,  and  yelling,  "  Yi  I  yi  1"  like  a 
bunch  of  college  boys  on  a  lark,  and 
again  and  again  falling  into  the  line  that 
passed  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  hotel  lobby 
to  shake   hands,  until  he    peered   into 
our  averted  faces  and  drove  us  out  with 
laughter.     And  I  can  see  him  holding 
his  sides,  while  the    audience    in    the 
Opera-House    yelled    its    approval    of 
Sherman  Bell's  offer  to  Dick  Croker, 
who  had  called  Roosevelt  a  "  wild  man :" 
"Who  is  this  Dick  Croker?     I  don't 
know  him.     He  don't  come  from   my 
State.     Let  him  take  thirty  of  his  best 
men,  I  don't  care  how  well  they're  heeled, 
and  I  will  take  my  gang  and  we'll  see 
who's  boss.     I'll  shoot  him  so  full  of 
holes   he   won't  know   himself  from  a 
honeycomb."     And  then  the  wila  ?nthu- 
siasm  in  the  square,  where  no  one  could 
*  Copyright,  1903,  by  the  Outlook  Company. 


hear  a  word  of  what  was  said  for  the 
cheering. 

But  now  It  was  all  over,  and  we  were 
on  the  way  home  to  add  our  own  votes 
to  the  majority  that  would  carry  our 
Rough  Rider  to  Albany.  We  were  dis- 
cussing its  probable  size  over  our  belated 
supper — each  according  to  his  expe- 
rience or  enthusiasm.  I  remember  his 
friendly  nod  and  smile  my  way  when  I 
demanded  a  hundred  thousand  at  least* 
He  inclined  to  ten  or  fifteen  thousand, 
as  indeed  proved  ijuite  near  the  mark. 
Then  there  was  a  rap  on  the  door,  and 
in  came  the  engineer,  wiping  his  oily 
hands  in  his  blouse,  to  shake  hands  and 
wish  him  luck.  Roosevelt  got  up  from 
the  table,  and  I  saw  him  redden  with 
pleasure  as  he  shook  the  honest  hand 
and  asked  his  name. 

**  Dewey,"  said  the  engineer,  and  such 
a  shout  went  up  I  It  was  an  omen  of 
victory,  surely. 

"  Dewey,"  said  Roosevelt,  "  I  would 
rather  have  you  come  here  as  you  do  to 
shake  hands  than  have  ten  committees 
of  distinguished  citizens  bring  pledges 
of  support ;"  and  I  knew  he  would.  It 
is  no  empty  form  with  him  when  he 
shakes  hands  with  the  engineer  and  the 
fireman  of  his  train  after  a  journey.  He 
was  ever  genuinely  fond  of  railroadmen, 
of  skilled  mechanics  of  any  kind,  but 
especially  of  the  men  who  harness  the 
iron  steed  and  drive  it  with  steady  eye 
and  hand  through  the  dangers  of  the 
night  They  have  something  in  common 
with  him  that  makes  them  kin.  The 
pilot  of  the  Sylph  that  brought  us  through 
the  raging  storm  in  the  Sound  the  other 
day  was  of  that  class.     They  sent  word 
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from  the  Navj'-Yard  to  meet  the  Presi- 
dent that  on  no  account  must  he  proceed 
down  the  Bay  to  Ellis  Island.  No  boat 
could  live  there,  ran  the  message.  The 
President  had  the  pilot  come  down  and 
looked  him  over.  He  was  a  bronzed 
sea-dog,  a  man  every  inch  of  him. 

"  I  have  promised  to  go  to  Ellis  Island ; 
they  are  waiting  for  me.  Can  you  get 
us  there  ?" 

The  pilot  wiped  the  salt  spray  from 
his  face.  "  It  can't  be  worse  than  we've 
had,"  he  said.     "  I'll  get  you  there." 

"  Then  go  ahead,"  said  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
and  to  me,  "  What  do  you  think  of  him  ?" 

"I  wpuld  go  with  him  an5rwhere," 
said  I.    **  To  look  at  him  is  to  trust  him." 

The  President  followed  his  retreating 
form  up  the  ladder  with  a  look  that,  had 
he  seen  it,  must  have  made  him  take  his 
ship  through  Hades  itself  had  it  been 
between  us  and  Ellis  Island.  "  So  do  I 
think,"  he  said.  "  They  are  a  splendid 
lot  of  fellows." 

But  I  am  sailing  ahead  of  my  time. 
We  were  on  our  train  just  now.  We 
didn't  wake  up,  any  of  us,  the  next 
morning,  till  it  rolled  over  the  Hudson 
at  Albany,  and  thfere  lay  the  Capitol, 
with  flags  flying,  in  full  sight  Just  as  I 
put  up  my  curtain  and  saw  it,  Roosevelt 
opened  the  door  of  his  room  and  bade 
us  good-morning,  and  eleven  throats 
sent  up  three  rousing  cheers  for  "  the 
Governor." 

At  night  we  shouted  again  by  torch- 
light, and  the  whole  big  State  shouted 
with  us.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  Gov- 
ernor, elected  upon  the  pledge  that  he 
would  rule  by  the  Ten  Commandments, 
in  the  city  where,  fifteen  years  before, 
the  spoils  politicians  had  spurned  him 
for  insisting  upon  doing  the  thing  that 
was  right  rather  than  the  thing  that  was 
expedient  Say  now  the  world  does  not 
movel  It  strides  with  seven-league 
boots  where  only  it  has  a  man  who  dares 
to  lead  the  way. 

Not  necessarily  at  a  smooth  or  even 
gait  He  knew  what  was  before  him, 
and  as  for  the  politicians,  they  were  not 
appreciably  nearer  to  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments than  in  the  old  days.  They 
had  not  changed.  They  had  fallen  in 
behind  Roosevelt  because  it  was  expedi- 
ent, not  because  it   was  right     They 


had  to  win,  and  they  could  win  only 
with  him.  And  yet,  when  "  Buck " 
Taylor  in  a  burst  of  fervid  frontier  elo- 
quence exhorted  his  audience  to  "  Fol- 
low ma  colonel  I  follow  ma  colonel  1  and 
he  will  lead  you,  as  he  led  us,  like  lambs 
to  the  slaughter  1"  I  think  not  unlikely 
there  mingled  with  the  cheers  and  the 
laughter  the  secret  hope  in  the  breasts 
of  some  that  it  might  be  so.  It  was  but 
natural.  They  knew  right  well,  the 
politicians  did,  how  much  they  had  to 
expect  from  him ;  it  was  but  a  lean  two 
years  they  were  looking  forward  to  with 
Roosevelt  as  Governor.  They  might 
have  comforted  themselves  in  defeat  by 
the  thought  that  he  was  killed  and  out 
of  the  way  at  last     Who  knows  ? 

When  I  speak  of  politicians  here,  I 
am  thinking  of  the  spoilsmen  who  played 
the  game  for  keeps.  They  ran  the 
machine,  and  they  took  him,  with  their 
eyes  open,  to  save  it  And  then  we  saw 
the  curious  sight  of  the  good-government 
forces,  his  natural  allies,  who  were 
largely  what  they  were  because  of  the 
example  he  had  all  along  consistently 
set,  sulking  disconsolate  because  he,  who 
had  always  been  a  loyal  party  man  with- 
out ever  surrendering  his  conscience  to 
his  partisanship,  went  with  his  party ; 
instead  of  rejoicing,  as  they  might  well 
have  done,  that  the  party  had  been 
forced  into  making  such  a  choice,  that 
being  the  very  end  and  aim  and  mean- 
ing of  their  political  existence.  They 
grumbled  because  he  would  "  see  the 
party  bosses."  Of  course  he  would — 
see  anybody  that  could  help  him  get 
things  done ;  for  he  had  certain  definite 
ends  of 'good  government  in  view,  and  it 
was  no  more  to  his  taste  to  pose  on  the 
solitary  peak  of  abortive  righteousness 
as  Governor  than  it  had  been  as  a  legis- 
lator. Yes,  he  would  see  the  bosses, 
and  he  went  right  up  to  the  front  door 
and  told  the  newspaper  men  his  busi- 
ness, though  they  tried  to  smuggle  him 
in  secretly  by  the  back  way,  to  save  his 
feelings.  His  feelings  weren't  hurt  a 
bit  If  he  could  make  the  machine 
work  with  him  for  good,  he  had  killed 
two  birds  with  one  stone,  for  so  it  would 
be  a  more  effective  machine  for  party 
purposes  as  he  saw  them.  As  for  its 
working  him   to   its   uses — the  bosses 
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knew  better.     The  reformers  did  not 
They  sat  and  mourned,  needlessly. 

For  him — I  thought  more  than  once 
in  those  dajrs  of  a  paragraph  he  had 
written  about  practical  politics  while  he 
was  yet  a  civil  service  commissioner 
practicing  them  with  might  and  main. 
How  much  of  prophecy  there  is  in  his 
writings,  when  you  look  back  now  1 
There  would  be  obstacles,  he  wrote. 
"Let  him  make  up  his  mind  that  he 
will  have  to  face  the  violent  opposition 
of  the  spoils  politician,  and  also,  too 
often,  the  unfair  and  ungenerous  criti- 
cism of  those  who  ought  to  know  better. 
.  .  .  Let  him  fight  his  way  forward,  pay- 
ing only  so  much  regard  to  both  as  is 
necessary  to  help  him  to  win  in  spite  of 
them.  He  may  not,  and  indeed  probably 
will  not,  accomplish  nearly  as  much  as  he 
would  like  to,  or  as  he  thinks  he  ought 
to;  but  he  will  certainly  accomplish 
something."  He  settled  down  courage- 
ously to  the  fight  that  was  his  own  pre- 
scription. And  when  it  was  over,  this 
was  the  judgment  passed  upon  his 
administration  in  the  "  Review  of  Re- 
views," by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  than  whom 
there  is  no  fairer,  more  clear-headed 
critic  of  public  events  in  the  country : 
"He  found  the  State  administration 
thoroughly  political ;  he  left  it  business- 
like and  efficient  He  kept  thrice  over 
every  promise  that  he  made  to  the  peo- 
ple in  his  canvass.  Mr.  Roosevelt  so 
elevated  and  improved  the  whole  tone 
of  the  State  administration  and  so  eflfect- 
ually  educated  his  party  and  public 
opinion  generally  that  future  Governors 
will  find  easy  what  was  before  almost 
impossible." 

That  was  accomplishing  something, 
surely.  It  worked  all  right,  then.  Had 
some  of  the  solemn  head-shakers  known 
how  he  enjoyed  it  all,  I  fear  that  to  the 
inconsistent  charges  of  bowing  down  to 
the  idol  of  party  and  of  wrecking  his 
party,  that  were  flung  at  him  in  the  same 
breath,  there  would  have  been  added 
the  killing  one  of  levity,  that  was  not 
used  up  against  Abraham  Lincoln.  I 
have  an  amused  recollection  of  one  band 
of  visiting  statesmen  that  filed  into  the 
Executive  Mansion  with  grave,  portent- 
ous mien,  just  as  the  Governor  and  I 
stole  down  the  kitchen  stairs  to  the  sub- 


cellar  to  visit  with  Kermit's  white  rats, 
that  were  much  better  company.  The 
Governor  knew  their  names,  their  line- 
age, and  all  their  "  points,"  which  were 
many,  according  to  Kermit.  They  were 
fully  discussed  before  we  returned  to 
the  upper  world  of  stupid  politics. 

That  is  my  opinion,  anyway.  I  hate 
politics — I  am  thinking  of  the  game 
again — and  I  am  not  going  to  bother 
with  them  here,  if  I  can  help  it,  which 
I  suppose  I  can't  since  the  Governor  of 
the  Empire  State  must  needs  be  in  poli- 
tics up  to  his  neck  if  he  would  do  his 
duty — that  is,  he  must  be  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  his  people  rather 
than  about  putting  his  backers  into  fat 
jobs  and  seeing  that  the  "  party  is  made 
solid  "  in  every  county.  But,  then,  they 
are  different  brands.  Roosevelt  had  his 
own  brand  from  the  start.  Long  before, 
he  had  identified  and  carefully  charted 
it,  lest  the  party  managers  make  a  mis- 
take. "  Practical  politics,"  he  wrote, 
"  must  not  be  construed  to  mean  dirty 
politics.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  long 
run,  the  politics  of  fraud  and  treachery 
and  foulness  is  unpractical  politics,  and 
the  most  practical  of  all  politicians  is 
the  one  who  is  clean  and  decent  and 
upright  The  party  man  who  offers  his 
allegiance  to  party  as  an  excuse  for 
blindly  following  his  party,  right  or 
wrong,  and  who  fails  to  try  to  make  that 
party  in  any  way  better,  commits  a  crime 
against  the  country." 

To  this  place  had  I  come  when  I  was 
asked  to  go  over  and  tell  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  on  the  West 
Side  what  the  "  battle  with  the  slum  " 
meant  to  my  city.  And  I  did,  and  when 
I  had  told  them  the  story  I  showed 
them  a  picture  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
as  the  man  who  had  done  more  hard 
and  honest  fighting  for  those  who  can- 
not fight  for  themselves,  or  do  not  know 
how,  than  any  other  man  anywhere. 
And  a  man  in  the  audience — there  is 
always  one  of  that  kind  in  every  audi- 
ence— who  could  see  in  the  President 
of  the  United  States  only  the  candidate 
of  his  party  for  the  next  term,  wrote  to 
me  of  partisanship  and  of  bad  taste, 
and  of  how  he  could  not  stand  Roose- 
velt because  as  Governor  he  would  "  see 
Piatt,"  and  .did.     I  have  his  letter  here 
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before  me,  and  my  blood  boils  up  in  me 
whenever  I  look  at  it.  Not  because  of 
the  particular  man  and  his  letter.  I 
have  come  across  their  like  before. 
The  thing  that  angers  me  is  the  travesty 
they  make  of  the  real  non-partisanship 
with  which  we  must  win  our  fight  for 
decency  in  the  cities,  because  National 
politics  in  municipal  elections  i^  a 
mere  cloak  for  corruption.  How  in  the 
world  am  I  to  persuade  my  healthy- 
minded  Democratic  neighbor  not  to  lis- 
ten to  Tammany's  blandishments  when 
he  has  this  wizened  spectacle  before 
him  ?  He  is  a  man  with  convictions, 
who  understands  men  and  the  play  of 
human  forces  in  the  world,  and  can  ap- 
preciate Roosevelt  for  what  he  is  and 
does,  even  if  he  disagrees  with  him ; 
whereas  the  other  never  can.  He  can 
only  "  see  Piatt."  Verily,  between  the 
two,  give  me  Piatt.  If  he  had  horns 
and  a  spike-tail  painted  blue,  and  all 
the  other  parlor  furnishings  of  the  evil 
place,  I  think  I  should  take  my  chances 
with  him  and  a  jolly  old  fight  rather 
than  with  the  shivering  visions  of  my 
correspondent  who  is  so  mortally  afraid 
of  the  appearance  of  evil  that  by  no 
chance  can  he  ever  get  time  to  do  good. 

See  Piatt  I  Governor  Roosevelt  saw 
no  end  of  people  during  his  two  years' 
term,  and  from  some  of  them  he  learned 
something,  and  others  learned  something 
from  him.  The  very  first  thing  he  did 
when  he  was  in  the  Capitol  at  Albany 
was  to  ask  the  labor  leaders  to  come  tip 
and  see  him.  There  were  a  lot  of  labor 
laws,  so  called,  on  the  statute-books, 
designed  to  better  the  lot  of  the  work- 
ingman  in  one  way  or  another,  and  half 
of  them  were  dead  letters.  Some  of  them 
had  been  passed  in  good  faith,  and  had 
somehow  stuck  in  the  enforcement ;  and 
then  there  were  others  that  were  just 
fakes. 

"  These  laws,"  said  the  Governor  to 
the  labor  leaders,  "  are  your  special  con- 
cern. I  want  you  to  look  them  over 
with  me  and  see  if  they  are  fair,  and,  if 
they  are,  that  they  be  fairly  enforced. 
We  will  have  no  dead-letter  laws.  If 
there  is  anything  wrong  that  you  know 
of,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  of  it.  If  we 
need  more  legislation,  we  will  go  to  the 
Legislature  and  ask  for  it     If  we  have 


enough,  we  will  see  to  it  that  the  laws 
we  have  are  carried  out,  and  the  most 
made  of  them." 

And  during  two  years  there  was  no 
disagreement  in  that  quarter  that  was 
not  gotten  over  fairly.  Sometimes  the 
facts  were  in  dispute.  Then  he  went 
to  those  who  were  in  position  to  make 
them  plain  and  asked  them  to  do  it.  On 
two  or  three  occasions  he  made  me  the 
umpire  between  disputing  organizations 
and  the  Factory  Department,  and  I  had 
again  a  near  view  of  the  extraordinary 
faculty  of  judging  quickly  and  correctly 
which  habit  and  severe  training  have 
developed  in  this  man.  Cases  to  which 
I  gave  weeks  of  steady  endeavor  to  get 
at  the  truth,  and  then  had  to  bring  to 
him,  still  in  doubt,  he  decided  almost  at 
a  glance,  piercing  the  husks  with  unerr- 
ing thrust  and  dragging  out  the  kernel 
that  had  eluded  me.  I  remember  par- 
ticularly one  such  occasion  when  I  sat 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed  in  his  room  at 
the  hotel — he  had  come  down  to  New 
York  to  review  a  militia  regiment — while 
he  was  shaving  himself  at  the  window. 
I  had  gone  all  over  the  case  and  told 
him  of  my  perplexity,  when  he  took  it 
up,  and  between  bubbles  of  soap  he 
blew  at  me  he  made  clear  what  had  been 
dim  before,  until  I  marveled  that  I  had 
not  seen  it 

There  came  at  last  an  occasion  when 
nobody  could  decide.  It  was  the  fac- 
tory law  again  that  was  in  question — 
the  enforcement  of  it,  that  is  to  say. 
The  claim  was  made  that  it  was  not 
enforced  as  it  should  be.  The  factory 
inspectors  said  they  did  their  best.  The 
registering  alone  of  all  the  tenement- 
house  workers,  as  the  new  law  demanded, 
in  a  population  of  over  two  millions  of 
souls  with  few  enough  of  their  tenements 
free  from  the  stamp  of  the  sweat-shop, 
was  a  big  enough  task  to  leave  a  margin 
for  honest  intentions  even  with  poor 
results.  But  the  Governor  was  not  con- 
tent to  give  his  inspectors  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  He  wrote  to  me  to  get  to- 
gether two  or  three  of  the  dissatisfied,  a 
list  of  disputed  houses,  and  the  factory 
inspector  of  the  district,  and  he  would 
come  down  and  see  for  himself. 

"  I  think,"  he  wrote,  "  that  perhaps, 
if  I  looked  through  the  sweat-shops  my- 
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seH  with  the  inspectors,  as  well  as  looked 
over  their  work,  we  might  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  put  things  on  a  new  basis,  just 
as  they  were  put  on  a  new  basis  in  the 
police  department  after  you  and  I  began 
our  midnight  tours." 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  that  trip  we 
took  together.  It  was  on  one  of  the  hot- 
test days  of  early  summer,  and  it  wore 
me  completely  out,  though  I  was  used  to 
it.  Him  it  only  gave  a  better  appetite 
for  dinner.  I  had  picked  twen^  five- 
story  tenements,  and  we  went  through 
them  from  cellar  to  roof,  examining 
every  room  and  the  people  we  found 
there.  They  were  chosen  as  the  worst 
tenements  of  the  East  Side,  and  they 
showed  us  the  hardest  phases  of  the  fac- 
tory inspector's  work,  and  where  he  fell 
short  The  rules  under  which  a  tene- 
ment could  be  licensed  for  home  work 
required :  absolute  cleanliness,  that  there 
should  be  no  bed  in  the  room  where  the 
work  was  done,  no  outsider  employed, 
no  contagious  disease,  and  only  one  fam- 
ily living  in  the  rooms.  In  one  Italian 
tenement  that  had  room  for  seventeen 
families  I  had  found  forty-three  the 
winter  before  on  midnight  inspection ; 
that  is  to  say,  three  families  in  every 
three-room  flat,  instead  of  one,  all  cook- 
ing at  the  same  stove.  No  doubt  they 
were  still  there,  but  the  daylight  showed 
ns  only  a  few  women  and  a  lot  of  babies 
whom  they  claimed  as  theirs.  The  men 
were  out,  the  larger  children  in  the 
street 

The  Governor  went  carefully  through 
every  room,  observing  its  condition  and 
noting  the  number  of  the  license  on  the 
vail,  if  anything  was  wrong.  Sometimes 
there  was  no  license.  Sometimes  one 
had  been  issued  and  revoked,  but  the 
women  were  still  at  work.  They  listened 
to  remonstrances  unmoved. 

"Vat  for  I  go  avay?"  said  one. 
"Verelgoden?" 

It  was  an  intensely  practical  question 
with  them,  but  so  it  was  and  is  with  us 
all;  for  from  those  forsaken  tenements, 
where  the  home  is  wrecked  hopelessly 
^y  ill-paid  work  that  barely  puts  a  dry 
CTust  into  the  mouths  of  the  children, 
stalks  the  specter  of  diphtheria,  of  scar- 
let fever,  and  of  consumption  forth  over 
the  city  and  the  land,  sometimes  basted 


in  the  lining  of  the  coat  or  the  dress 
that  was  bought  at  the  fashionable 
Broadway  counter,  proving  us  neighbors 
in  very  truth,  though  we  deny  the  kin- 
ship. Roosevelt  understood.  His  in- 
vestigations as  an  Assemblyman  into  the 
cigar  makers'  tenement-house  conditions, 
and,  later,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  had  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
facts.  He  did  not  mince  matters  with 
the  factory  inspector  when,  after  our 
completed  tour,  we  went  to  his  oflBce 
late  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  im- 
^provement,  he  said,  but  not  enough. 

"I  do  not  think  you  quite  under- 
stand," he  said,  "  what  I  mean  by  en- 
forcing a  law.  I  don't  want  it  made  as 
easy  as  possible  for  the  manufacturer. 
I  want  you  to  refuse  to  license  anybody 
in  a  tenement  that  does  not  come  up  to 
the  top  notch  of  your  own  requirements. 
Make  the  owners  of  tenements  under- 
stand that  old,  badly  built,  uncleanly 
houses  shall  not  be  used  for  manufac- 
turing in  any  shape,  and  that  licenses 
will  be  granted  only  in  houses  fulfilling 
rigidly  the  requirements  of  cleanliness 
and  proper  construction.  Put  the  bad 
tenement  at  a  disadvantage  as  against 
the  well-constructed  and  well-kept  house, 
and  make  the  house-owner  as  well  as 
the  manufacturer  understand  it" 

We  heard  the  echoes  of  that  day's 
work  in  the  Governor's  emergency  mes- 
sage to  the  Legislature  the  following 
winter,  calling  upon  it  to  pass  the  Tene- 
ment-House Commission  Bill.  He  sum- 
moned ''the general  sentiment  for  decent 
and  cleanly  living  and  for  fair  play  to 
all  our  citizens"  to  oppose  the  mer- 
cenary hostility  of  the  slum  landlord. 
And  the  Legislature  heard,  and  the  bill 
became  law,  to  the  untold  relief  of  the 
people.  That  was  a  sample  of  the 
practical  politics  in  the  interest  of  which 
he  was  willing  to  "  see  "  the  party  mana- 
gers, if  it  was  needed.  And  it  usually 
ended  with  their  seeing  things  as  he  did. 

It  seemed  fair  and  just  to  the  Gov- 
ernor that  corporations  with  valuable 
franchises  should  be  taxed  on  these, 
since  they  were  much  more  valuable 
property  than  their  real  estate.  It  was 
one  way,  to  his  mind,  of  avoiding  crank 
legislation  designed  merely  to  ''hit 
money."   The  party  managers  disagreed. 
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The  Governor  had  thought  it  all  out ;  to 
iiim  it  was  just,  even  expedient  as  a 
party  measure.  He  invited  the  corpo- 
ralion  people  to  come  and  see  hmi  about 
ir,  that  they  might  talk  it  over.  They 
diJn't;  they  conspired  with  the  party 
managers  to  bury  the  bill  in  committee 
in  the  Legislature.  When  the  Governor 
sent  an  emergency  message  to  wake  it, 
they  tore  it  up.  The  next  morning 
another  message  was  laid  upon  the 
Speaker's  desk. 

"  I  learn,"  it  read, "  that  the  emergency 
message  which  I  sent  last  evening  to  the 
Assembly  on  behalf  of  the  Franchise 
Tax  Bill  has  not  been  read.  I  therefore 
send  hereby  another.  I  need  not  impress 
upon  the  Assembly  the  need  of  passing 
this  bill  at  once.  ...  It  establishes  the 
principle  that  hereafter  corporations 
holding  franchises  from  the  public  shall 
pay  their  just  share  of  the  public  bur- 
den." 

The  bill  was  passed.  The  party  mana- 
gers "  saw."  The  corporations  did,  too, 
and  asked  to  be  heard.  They  were  heard. 
The  law  was  amended  at  an  extra  ses- 
sion, but  the  principle  stood  unaltered. 
Since  then  the  Court  of  Appeals  has 
declared  it  constitutional  and  good,  and 
not  only  the  State  of  New  York  but  the 
whole  country  thanks  Governor  Roose- 
velt for  a  piece  of  legislation  that  makes 
for  the  permanent  peace  of  our  land. 
There  can  never  be  other  basis  for  that 
than  the  absolute  assurance  that  all 
men,  rich  and  poor,  are  equal  before  the 
law.  Trouble  is  sure  to  come,  sooner 
or  later,  where  money  can  buy  special 
privilege.  The  marvel  is  that  those 
who  have  the  money  to  buy  cannot  half 
the  time  see  it 

I  am  tempted  to  tell  the  story  of  how 
Roosevelt  appointed  the  successor  of 
Louis  F.  Payn,  Superintendent  of  Insur- 
ance, and  made  one  more  mortal  enemy. 
That  was  one  of  the  times  he  **  saw  " 
Senator  Piatt,  whose  lifelong  political 
friend  Payn  was.  But  what  would  be 
the  use?  None  to  my  correspondent 
who  knows  it  all,  yet  does  not  under- 
stand. All  the  rest  of  us  have  it  by 
heart.  And  it  would  be  politics,  which 
I  said  I  would  eschew.  It  was  politics  for 
fair,  for  all  the  power  of  the  machine,  all 
of  it  and  more,  was  opposed  to  the  Gov- 


ernor in  his  determination  to  displace  this 
man.  But  Roosevelt  was  right,  and  he 
won.  Let  that  be  the  record.  When  he 
was  gone  from  Albany,  the  oldest  lobbyist, 
starved  though  he  was,  had  to  own  that 
Roosevelt  fought  fair,  always  in  the  open. 
His  recourse  was  to  the  people,  and 
that  was  how  he  won — even  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  civil  service  bill,  in  which  he 
trod  hard  on  the  toes  of  the  politicians. 
We  had  a  law,  but  they  had  succeeded 
in  "  taking  the  starch  out  of  it"  Roose- 
velt put  it  back.  I  think  no  man  living 
but  he  could  have  done  it  But  they 
realized  that  they  could  not  face  him 
before  the  people  on  that,  of  all  issues. 
And  to-day  my  State  has  a  civil  service 
law  that  is  as  good  as  it  can  well  be 
made,  and  we  are  so  much  better  off. 

I  never  liked  Albany  before,  but  I 
grew  to  be  quite  fond  of  the  queer  old 
Dutch  city  on  the  Hudson  in  those  two 
years.  It  is  not  so  far  away  but  that  I 
could  run  up  after  office  hours  and  have 
a  good  long  talk  with  the  Governor 
before  the  midnight  train  carried  me 
back  home.  Sometimes  it  was  serious 
business  only  that  carried  me  up  there. 
I  am  thinking  just  now  of  the  execution 
of  Mrs.  Place,  who  had  murdered  her 
stepdaughter  and  tried  to  brain  her  hus- 
band. It  was  a  very  wicked  murder,  but 
there  was  something  about  the  execution 
of  a  woman  that  stirred  the  feelings  of 
a  lot  of  people,  myself  included.  Per- 
haps it  was  largely  a  survival  of  the  day 
of  public  hangings,  which  is  happily 
past  But,  more  than  that,  I  had  a 
notion  that  it  would  hurt  his  career.  I 
think  I  told  of  it  in  "  The  Making  of 
an  American  "  when  it  was  all  long  over. 
I  certainly  did  not  tell  him.  I  knew 
better.  But  I  argued  all  through  a  long 
evening  into  the  midnight  hour,  until  I 
had  to  grab  my  hat  and  run  for  the 
train,  that  he  should  not  permit  it  I 
argued  myself  to  an  absolute  standstill, 
for  I  remember  his  saying  at  last  im- 
patiently : 

<<If  it  had  only  been  a  man  she 
killed — but  another  woman!"  and  I, 
exasperated  and  illogical :"  Any  way,  you 
are  obliged  to  admit  that  she  tried  hard 
enough  to  kill  a  man." 

After  I  got  back  home  he  sent  me  a 
letter  which  I  may  not  print  here.    But 
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I  shall  hand  it  down  to  my  children, 
and  they  will  keep  it  as  one  of  the  pre- 
cious possessions  of  their  father,  long 
after  I  have  ceased  to  live  and  write. 
One  sentence  in  it  I  have  no  ri|^t  to 
withhold,  for  it  turns  the  light  on  his 
character  and  way  of  thinking  as  few 
things  do: 

"  Whatever  I  do,  old  frioid,  believe  it 
will  be  because  after  painful  groping  I 
see  my  duty  in  some  given  patlL" 

So  it  was  always  with  hinu  His  duty 
was  made  clear  when  the  commission  of 
experts  he  had  appointed  reported  that 
Mrs.  Place  was  as  sane  and  responsible 
as  any  of  them,  and  public  clamor  had 
no  power  to  move  him  from  it. 

I  like  to  set  over  against  her  case 
another  in  which  my  argument  pre> 
vailed,  for  it  shows  the  man's  heart, 
which  he  had  often  no  little  trouble  to 
hide  under  the  sternness  imposed  by 
duty.  I  knew  the  soreness  of  it  then 
by  the  joy  I  saw  it  gave  him  to  make 
people  happy.  Policeman  Hannigan 
had  been  sent  to  Sing  Sing  for  shooting 
a  boy  who  was  playing  football  in  the 
street  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  He  ran, 
and  the  policeman,  who  had  been  sent 
with  special  orders  to  clear  the  ball- 
players out  of  the  block,  where  they  had 
heen  breaking  windows,  ran  after  him. 
In  the  excitement  of  the  chase  he  fired 
his  pistol,  and  the  bullet  struck  and 
slighdy  wounded  the  boy  in  the  leg. 
The  policeman  was  "  broken ''  and  sent 
to  the  penitentiary,  and  of  the  incident 
we  made  a  mighty  lever  in  the  fight  for 
playgrounds  where  the  boys  might  play 
without  breaking  either  windows  or  laws. 
And  then  I  thought  of  the  policeman  in 
the  prison,  a  young  man  with  a  wife  and 
children  and  a  clean  record  till  then, 
and  I  asked  the  Governor  to  pardon 
him.  Of  course  he  had  not  meant  to 
shoot;  he  was  carried  away,  and  now 
he  had  been  punished  enough.  I  have 
preserved  the  Governor's  answer  that 
came  by  next  day's  mail.  It  was  written 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1899 : 

I>farjake: 

Happy  New  Year  to  you  and  yours,  and 
as  a  New  Year's  ^ift  take  the  pardon  of  the 
policeman    Hannigan.     The    papers    were 
forwarded  to  the  prison  this  morning. 
Ever  yours, 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 


And  so  one  man  who  that  day  was 
without  hope  started  i^ir  with  the  new 
year. 

I  wish  I  might  go  on  and  write  indefi- 
nitely of  those  days  and  what  they  were 
to  me:  Of  that  dinner-party  to  some 
foreign  visitors  into  which  I,  taking  tea 
peacefully  with  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  the 
children,  was  suddenly  catapulted  by  the 
announcement  that  through  an  unex- 
pected arrival  there  would  be  thirteen 
at  the  table,  a  fact  which  would  be  sure 
to  make  some  one  of  the  guests  uncom- 
fortable, and  at  which  the  Governor  kept 
poking  quiet  fun  at  me  across  the  table, 
until  I  warned  him  with  a  look  that  I 
might  even  betray  his  perfidy,  if  he  kept 
it  up.  Of  how  I  kept  admiring  the 
Executive  Mansion  because  Cleveland 
had  lived  in  it,  till  he  took  me  to  the 
Capitol  and  showed  me  there  the  pictures 
of  all  his  predecessors  except  Cleveland, 
who  was  stingy,  he  said,  and  wouldn't 
give  the  State  his.  Whereat  I  rebelled 
loudly,  maintaining  that  it  was  modesty. 
Of  the  mighty  argument  that  ensued — 
a  mock  argument,  for  in  my  soul  I  knew 
that  he  thought  as  much  of  Cleveland 
as  did  I.  Of  these  things  I  would  like 
to  tell,  for  they  make  the  picture  of  the 
man  to  me,  and  perhaps  I  can  smuggle 
it  in  later.  But  here,  I  suppose,  I  ought 
to  remember  the  Governor,  and  therefore 
I  shall  not  do  as  I  would  otherwise. 

When  I  look  back  now  to  the  day 
when  he  stood  in  the  Assembly  Chamber, 
with  the  oath  of  ofiice  fresh  upon  his 
lips,  and  spoke  to  his  people,  there 
comes  to  me  this  sentence  from  his 
speech:  '*It  is  not  given  to  any  man, 
nor  to  any  set  of  men,  to  see  with  abso- 
lutely clear  vision  into  the  future.  All 
that  can  be  done  is  to  face  the  facts  as 
we  find  them,  to  meet  each  difficulty  in 
practical  fashion,  and  to  strive  steadily 
for  the  betterment  both  of  our  civil  and 
social  conditions." 

Truly,  if  ever  man  kept  a  pledge,  he 
kept  that  He  nursed  no  ambitions; 
he  built  up  no  machine  of  his  own.  He 
was  there  to  do  his  duty  as  it  was  given 
to  him  to  see  it,  and  he  strove  steadily 
for  the  betterment  of  all  he  touched  as 
Governor  of  the  State  that  was  his  by 
birth  and  long  ancestry,  even  as  his 
father  had  striven  in  his  day  and  in  his 
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sphere.  He  made  enemies — God  help 
the  poor  man  who  has  none;  but  he 
kept  his  friends.  When  he  was  gone, 
a  long  while  after,  my  way  led  me  to 
Albany  again.  I  had  not  cared  much 
for  it  since  he  went  And  I  said  so  to 
a  friend,  an  old  State  official  who  had 
seen  many  Governors  come  and  go.  He 
laid  his  hand  upon  my  arm. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  we  think  so,  many 
of  us.  The  place  seemed  dreary  when 
he  was  gone.  But  I  know  now  that  he 
left  something  behind  that  was  worth 
our  losing  him  to  get  This  past  winter, 
for  the  first  time,  I  heard  the  question 
spring  up  spontaneously,  as  it  seemed, 
when  a  measure  was  up  in  the  Legisla- 


ture :  '  Is  it  right  ?'  Not  *  Is  it  expedient  ?' 
not  *  How  is  it  going  to  help  me  ?'  not 
'What  is  it  worth  to  the  party?'  Not 
any  of  these,  but  *  Is  it  right  ?'  That  is 
Roosevelt's  legacy  to  Albany.  And  it 
was  worth  his  coming  and  his  going  to 
have  that" 

So  that  was  what  we  got  out  of  his 
term  as  Governor — all  of  us,  for  the 
legacy  is  to  the  whole  land,  not  only  to 
my  own  State.  As  for  him,  all  uncon- 
scious of  it,  he  had  been  learning  to  be 
President,  the  while  he  taught  us  Henry 
Clay's  lesson  that  there  is  one  thing  that 
is  even  better  than  to  be  President — 
namely,  to  be  right 

[to  be  continued] 


The  Tragedy  of  the  Turk 

By  H.  Griswold  Dwight 


FOR  those  who  have  lived  in  the 
Orient  long  enough  to  appreciate 
its  flavor — to  analyze  it  is  what 
no  Occidental  has  done — there  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  irritating  in  the  tone 
of  popular  comment  on  Asiatic  affairs. 
Our  entire  bibliography,  for  instance,  of 
what  concerns  the  events  now  being 
enacted  in  Turkey  contains  little  that  is 
not  patronizing  or  abusive.  Some  there 
are,  it  is  true,  who  have  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  interesting  personality  of 
the  Sultan,  or  whose  sojourn  has  not 
been  so  brief  as  to  preclude  their  form- 
ing relations  in  some  sort  with  the  in- 
habitants ;  and  from  these  we  learn  that 
Abdul  Hamid  H.  is  the  most  enlightened 
and  tender-hearted  of  monarchs,  that  the 
Ottomans  are  without  reserve  the  most 
courteous  and  the  most  humane  of  men. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  we  long  ago 
reached  the  bottom  of  our  black  adjec- 
tives. But  in  any  case  an  extreme  view 
seems  the  only  one  within  the  possibility 
of  our  thought 

Ever  since  the  Turk  first  forced  him- 
self upon  the  attention  of  Europe,  six 
hundred  years  ago,  these  paradoxes  of 
opinion  and  this  intemperance  in  their 
expression  have  been  the  rule.  They 
are  part  of  our  literary  tradition  of  "  the 
gorgeous  East"  There  have  been  ex- 
traordinarily few  attempts — I  will  not 


say  to  see  things  as  they  are,  but  to  see 
things  in  their  own  relations.  Few,  that 
is,  have  taken  the  Turk — or,  indeed,  the 
Oriental — seriously.  In  fact,  I  recollect 
no  one  of  recent  years  who  has  done  so 
except  Mr.  Meredith  Townsend.  And 
it  is  fair  to  wager  that  there  is  more  to 
the  point  in  "Asia  and  Europe" — the 
collection  of  his  illuminating  essays — 
than  in  any  dozen  volumes  purporting 
to  deal  with  some  specific  Eastern  prob- 
lem. Others  will  take  the  Oriental  as  a 
monster,  as  a  phenomenon,  as  a  pictur- 
esque property,  as  a  joke;  but  never  as  a 
human  being.  To  be  told,  as  Mr.  Town- 
send  tells  us,  that  an  Asiatic  ragamuffin 
looks  upon  our  successful  merchants  and 
our  great  colonial  administrators  as  hope- 
less boors,  upon  our  morality  as  deprav- 
ity, upon  our  justice  as  injustice,  upon 
our  civilization  as  paint  and  tissue-paper, 
is  hardly  even  worth  questioning.  It  is 
a  thing  to  be  dismissed  with  a  laugh, 
like  the  remark  of  the  Moorish  envoy  at 
King  Edward's  coronation,  who  said  on 
returning  to  Morocco  that  he  was  glad 
to  go  back  to  civilization. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are 
villagers  all.  It  is  but  natural.  It  is 
inevitable.  It  is  even  admirable.  Thus 
it  is  that  individualities  are  nurtured, 
that  causes  are  maintained,  that  arts  and 
systems  are  conducted  to  their  perfec- 
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tion.  At  the  same  time,  no  village  has 
ever  solved  the  problems  of  existence  to 
the  satisfaction  of  neighboring  villages. 
At  least  it  seems  to  be  conceded  with 
some  universality  that  there  may  be  cer- 
tain advantages  in  the  observation  of 
villag^es  other  than  one's  own.  And  to 
do  this  requires  a  disinterestedness,  a 
historical  sense,  a  power  of  imagination, 
not  given  to  many.  To  very  few  are 
these  given  in  the  highest  degree;  yet 
in  some  degree  they  are  necessary  to  any 
one  who  would  understand  a  life  beyond 
his  own. 

It  is  by  no  means  wonderful  that  we 
should  fail  to  understand  a  life  different 
from  our  own  in  every  particular — a  life 
which  few  of  us  have  so  much  as  seen 
from  hotel  and  carriage  windows,  which 
fewer  still  have  seen  through  the  windows 
of  language  and  sympathy.     One  cannot 
help   wondering,  however,  that  such  a 
life  should  be  judged  at  all ;  that,  lacking 
the  standards  of  others,  we  should  be 
content  to  judge  their  actions  by  our 
own.     This  is  not  the  place  to  raise  the 
question  of  absolute  truth.    Still,  whether 
one  believes  in  an  absolute  truth  or  not, 
it  will   doubtless  be  conceded  that  cir- 
cumstances  may   affect    immediate — if 
not  ultimate — judgment.     This   is   not 
to  insinuate  that  it  is  less  wrong  for  a 
Bashi  fiozouk  to  torture  and  murder  a 
Macedonian  than  for  a  Van  Wormer  to 
shoot  his  uncle.     Nor  do  I  intend  to 
deny  that  terrible  deeds  are  committed 
in  Turkey  every  hour — have  been  com- 
mitted for  centuries — will  be  committed 
no  one  knows  how  much  longer.     But  I 
do  wish  to  point  out  that  to  judge  even 
a  Bashi  Bazouk  out  of  relation  to  his 
own  history  and  his  own  beliefs  is  absurd. 
This   absurdity  characterizes   the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  European  and  American 
comment    on    the   Ottoman   imbroglio. 
To  refresh  the  mind  of  the  reader  with 
regard  to  the  relations  governing  the 
Ottoman  is  accordingly  the  object  of  the 
present  paper. 

Few  incidents  of  history  have  been 
more  dramatic  than  the  eruption  from 
central  Asia  of  the  Tartar  tribe  which 
overran  Asia  Minor,  drove  the  eastern 
Emperors  from  their  throne,  and  stopped 
perforce  only  at  the  gates  of  Vienna. 
Through  the  events  of  that  drama  there 


runs  an  element  of  what  the  Greeks 
called  dvdyKrjr  reminiscent  of  those 
tragedies  in  which  the  actors  are  borne 
on  in  spite  of  themselves  by  forces 
uncalculable  and  resistless.  One  of  the 
most  fatal  circumstances  of  what  we 
may  call  chance,  so  far  as  the  Ottomans 
were  concerned,  was  the  lateness  of  their 
migration.  If  endurance,  restlessness, 
dissatisfaction  with  an  existing  order  of 
things,  be  elements  which  contribute  to 
the  development  of  material  civilization, 
we  must  suppose  that  the  most  power- 
ful of  those  elements  had  been  subtracted 
from  central  Asia  by  the  far  earlier  im- 
pulses of  emigration  which  populated 
Furope.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Jinefleur 
of  Asiatic  enterprise  had  long  been 
culled  when  the  Uigurs,  from  whom  are 
descended  the  Ottomans,  began  to  break 
their  way  westward.  And  it  was  not 
until  1300  that  they  finally  saw  the 
sea — these  tent-dwellers  of  the  Asian 
plains  who  were  descended  from  ancient 
stay-at-homes.  By  that  time  our  modern 
era  was  well  under  way.  Byzantium, 
last  heiress  of  ancient  civilizations,  was 
in  her  dotage.  The  great  cities  of 
Europe  were  already  old,  the  great 
houses  of  Europe  were  already  founded. 
The  Italian  republics  were  not  far  from 
the  zenith  of  their  glory.  Spain  was 
but  little  behind.  The  flower  of  the 
Renaissance  was  near  its  bud. 

It  was  another  accident  of  chance 
which  brought  the  Ottomans  to  Con^ 
stantinople.  It  is  perfectly  conceivable 
that  their  line  of  least  resistance  might 
have  led  them  elsewhere,  to  a  destiny 
how  different.  But  the  weakness  of  the 
Greek  Empire  lured  them  into  imperial 
importance.  There  had  been  no  situa- 
tion so  strange  since  the  barbarians 
broke  into  Italy.  Nomads  and  tent- 
dwellers,  they  camped  in  the  palaces  of 
their  prisoners ;  plainsmen  and  moun- 
taineers inbred,  they  found  themselves 
lords  of  the  sea ;  herders,  horse-thieves, 
and  border  scrimmagers,  they  were  sud- 
denly set  down  face  to  face  with  the 
complicated  fabric  of  European  polity. 

So  long  as  there  was  fighting  to  do, 
all  went  well  with  our  cattle-thieves. 
But  when  the  limits  of  empire  deter- 
mined themselves,  when  it  became 
necessary  to  settle  down  and  assimilate 
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what  they  had  won,  the  difficulties  of 
their  position  began  to  intrude.  It  was 
not  a  case  like  that  of  the  Normans  in 
England  or  the  successive  invaders  of 
Italy.  The  Normans  were  practically 
homogeneous  with  their  vassals.  The 
Goths  and  the  Huns  had  little  cohesive 
force  of  their  own  to  antagonize  the 
superior  civilization  with  which  they 
came  in  contact.  But  the  Turks  were 
bound  together  by  a  religion  which  has 
no  equal  in  its  power  of  unity.  They 
differed  diametrically  from  their  new 
subjects  in  race,  language,  creed,  tradi- 
tion. And  those  subjects  were  not 
homogeneous  among  themselves.  They 
were  offshoots  of  races,  remnants  of 
nations,  the  debris  of  centuries  of  war- 
fare, all  mutually  antagonistic.  For  the 
invaders  to  assimilate  with  the  invaded 
was  impossible.  There  was  no  lan- 
guage, no  sympathy  of  ideas,  no  domi- 
nance of  type  general  enough  for  them 
to  assimilate  with.  The  Arabs,  to  be 
sure,  came  later  into  the  empire,  but 
actual  contact  between  Turk  and  Arab 
never  took  place.  The  real  Turkish 
migration  was  among  the  diverse  popu- 
lations of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Thracian 
peninsula.  It  accordingly  devolved  upon 
the  invaders  to  absorb  the  invaded  as 
best  they  might,  to  quit  tenting  and 
horse-stealing,  to  make  what  they  could 
of  an  empire. 

Chancing  suddenly  upon  a  thorny 
throne  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  their 
own  ideas,  the  ex-nomads  have  thus  far 
met  with  what  success  we  know.  Cor- 
ruption and  massacre  are  but  the  daily 
fruits  of  their  regime.  That  regime  is 
not  in  want  of  new  reviewers.  Every 
journal  has  its  leader.  Every  pulpit  has 
its  protest.  Every  tourist  will  give  you 
some  new  report  of  lost  provinces.  Far 
be  it  from  the  present  writer  to  minimize 
aught  of  the  horrors  which  distress  that 
unhappy  land.  The  present  writer,  how- 
ever, cannot  but  ask  himself  what  else 
was  to  be  expected.  History  is  not  all  of 
one  piece.  Mankind  does  not  march 
orderly  abreast  toward  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  progress.  Some  are  in 
one  stage,  some  in  another.  And  what 
each  has  that  is  admirable  was  not  earned 
without  toil.  Of  all  plants,  that  of  civil 
order  is  of  slowest  growth.     I  need  not 


appeal  to  history,  so  ready  to  one's 
mind  are  instances  of  the  chaos  which 
filled  Europe  until  times  so  recent  as  to 
be  almost  within  living  memory.  Six 
hundred  years — since  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople it  is  but  four  hundred  and 
fifty — would  be  scarcely  long  enough  to 
turn  horse-thieves  into  gentlemen,  even 
without  any  other  problem  than  that  of 
their  own  salvation. 

But  the  Ottomans  had  a  far  more 
complicated  problem — one  that  baffles 
the  ablest  statesmen  of  to-day.  It  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  absorb  the  diverse 
and  antagonistic  populations  that  fell 
under  their  sway ;  to  assimilate  with  them 
or  to  contrive  some  modus  vivendu  Had 
the  conquest  taken  place  a  thousand 
years  earlier — perhaps  five  hundred 
years  earlier — I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
problem  would  have  been  solved,  at 
least  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  conquerors. 
But  the  process  was  overtaken  by  the 
era  of  rapid  communication,  of  increased 
intercourse  between  nations,  of  electric 
sympathy  between  peoples  of  one  aim 
and  one  faith,  however  separate  in  space. 
Assimilation  thenceforward  became  im- 
possible. Hence  there  remained  only 
the  modus  vivendi^  which  resolved  itself 
into  Greek  atrocities,  Bulgarian  atroci- 
ties, Armenian  atrocities,  Macedonian 
atrocities,  I  know  not  what  atrocities 
else. 

It  is  in  our  judgment  of  those  "  atroci- 
ties "  that  we  of  the  West  betray  our 
most  radical  miscomprehension  of  the 
Ottoman  point  of  view.  A  little  reflec- 
tion will  reveal  to  us  that  the  Ottoman 
began  much  later  than  other  nations, 
with  no  tradition  of  civilization  behind 
him,  as  had  the  European  colonists  in 
America ;  and  that  from  the  first  he  was 
confronted  by  an  extraordinarily  difficult 
problem.  No  amount  of  bare  reflection, 
however,  will  reveal  to  us  the  secret  of  the 
difference,  subtle,  intangible,  but  essen- 
tial, between  Asiatic  and  European.  For 
that,  experience  is  necessary ;  and  so 
much  experience  that  no  European  has 
ever  given  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
That  the  difference  is  insurmountable 
one  is  most  unwilling  to  believe.  More- 
over, Japan,  at  least,  seems  to  have 
understood  the  West,  if  the  West  has 
never  understood  the  East.     But   any 
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discussion  of  Oriental  affairs  is  perfectly 
futile  if  this  factor  is  left  unconsidered. 

In  nothing  does  the  difference  between 
Asia  and  Europe  stand  out  more  sharply 
than  in  the  matter  of  administration 
and  government.  The  Asiatic  theory  of 
government  is  theocratic.  It  supposes 
a  ruler  whose  right  is  unquestioned  and 
whose  most  arbitrary  caprice  is  accepted 
like  the  inscrutable  will  of  God.  Mr, 
Townsend  reminds  us  that  while  rulers 
have  often  enough  been  deposed  in 
Asia,  the  most  intolerable  acts  of  their 
accession  have  been  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  theory  is  elastic,  but 
still  it  is  the  theory.  The  authority 
of  this  ruler  is  that  of  personality,  his 
arm  is  the  right  of  instant  and  unques- 
tioned death.  Justice  is  of  him  alone, 
prompt,  meted  out  in  person ;  and  its 
decrees  are  accepted  without  a  murmur. 
The  personality  is  all,  the  code  is  noth- 
ing. It  is  only  the  European  who  has 
learned  to  govern  by  machinery — unless 
perhaps  in  some  degree  the  Chinaman. 

Here  we  find  another  element  of  the 
iofdyxtf  pursuing  the  unhappy  Turk,  in 
the  necessity  forced  upon  him  of  attack- 
ing his  problems  according  to  a  law  con- 
trary to  that  of  his  being.  Had  his  line 
of  least  resistance  led  him  to  some  re- 
mote peninsula  or  plateau,  far  from  the 
jealous  eye  of  alien  tutors,  this  had  been 
spared  him.  But,  blundering  upon  an 
empire,  he  is  forced — this  tenter  who  has 
never  had  time  to  put  his  captured  house 
in  order — he  is  forced  to  make  a  pre- 
tense of  putting  that  house  in  order 
according  to  a  system  not  his  own.  The 
Turk  cannot  administrate  according  to 
our  ideas,  and  nothing  will  ever  make 
him.  Put  him  into  a  strait-jacket  such 
as  that  enjoyed  by  the  Indian  or  the 
Egyptian,  and  he  will  do  very  well.  Left 
to  himself,  however,  nothing  but  chaos 
can  result  from  so  radical  a  contradiction 
of  ideas. 

The  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  is  an  inter- 
esting example  of  an  Oriental  adminis- 
trator. That  he  is  an  able  man  no  one 
denies,  and  a  harder-working  man  prob- 
ably does  not  breathe.  In  the  good  old 
times  he  would  have  made  a  great  name 
for  himself — as,  indeed,  he  has  done 
now  I  Born  by  chance  too  late  for  the 
good  old  times,  he  has  fallen  heir  to  the 


cruel  contradictions  of  his  position.  He 
cannot  altogether  rule  as  he  would,  and 
he  cannot  quite  rule  as  he  must.  He  has 
a  huge  Europeanized  administrative  sys- 
tem, which  he  tries  to  run  on  the  Oriental 
principle  of  managing  everything  himself. 
The  result  is  that  he  wastes  time  over 
hundreds  of  unessential  details,  and  the 
system  gets  clogged.  The  same  being 
true  of  every  lesser  administrator  down 
to  the  last  Vali  and  Kaimakam,  it  is 
small  wonder  if  things  do  not  march 
according  to  book. 

An  essential  phase  of  this  contra- 
diction, necessarily  disorganizing,  be- 
tween the  real  spirit  of  the  Turk  and 
the  letter  to  which  he  is  forced  to  con- 
form, is  the  reflex  action  of  that  letter 
upon  himself.  The  withering  effect  of 
European  civilization  upon  all  otiier 
civilizations  which  it  touches  is  a  phe- 
nomenon no  less  curious  than  common. 
In  the  case  of  primitive  peoples  this 
effect  appears  to  be  actually  physical,  as 
witnessed  by  the  dwindling  away  of  the 
aborigines  of  North  America  and  Aus- 
tralia. In  other  cases  the  effect  is  two- 
fold :  the  higher  growth  of  a  people  is 
instantly  checked,  and  its  moral  charac- 
ter deteriorates.  The  first  is  well  seen 
in  Egypt — or  better  still  in  India,  where 
the  intellectual  triumph  of  the  occupation 
has  been  the  Baboo.  The  second  effect 
is  most  evident  in  Constantinople.  There 
the  touch  of  Europe  is  corruption.  The 
Turk  of  the  old  time,  simple  in  habit, 
gentle  in  manner,  honest  in  dealing,  is 
the  Turk  of  the  turban  and  the  parti- 
colored robe — not  he  of  the  English  coat 
and  the  French  accent  This  is  not  to 
say  by  any  means  that  all  gowned  and 
turbaned  Turks  are  honest  and  gentle. 
But  there  are  enough  of  them  to  justify 
the  tourist  of  the  longer  sojourn  in  his 
extravagant  praise. 

It  is  evident  that  under  such  condi- 
tions, where  the  arm  of  the  governing 
power  is  one  that  it  cannot  wield  and 
where  outside  influence  defeats  its  own 
end,  there  can  be  small  hope  of  a  strong 
central  authority.  It  is  no  marvel  if 
Kourd  and  Bashi  Bozouk  discover  op- 
portunity for  the  exercise  of  their  pecu- 
liar energies.  Kourd  and  Bashi  Bozouk 
exist  in  every  community.  But  many 
more  exist  in  posse  who  are  only  kept 
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from  existing  in  esse  by  the  even,  the 
powerful,  and  the  long-continued  repres- 
sion of  a  well-organized  government. 
Be  that  repression  relaxed  never  so 
little,  the  ranks  of  the  Bashi  Bozouks  in 
esse  will  swell  proportionately.  Exert 
that  repression  as  unevenly  as  is  neces- 
sarily the  case  in  Turkey,  and  the 
Bashi  Bozouks  will  attain  alarming  num- 
bers. 

But  all  this,  while  adequate  to  account 
for  a  very  considerable  degree  of  public 
disturbance,  is  hardly  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain the  manner  or  the  motive  of  those 
extreme  disorders  which  have  always 
marked  the  critical  stages  of  Turkish 
rule  in  Christian  provinces.  The  secret 
of  the  matter  lies  again  in  those  differ- 
ences between  Asiatic  and  European — 
and  specifically  between  Mohammedan 
and  Christian — which  we  at  this  dis- 
tance cannot  foresee  or  comprehend. 
We  cannot  understand  the  extraordinary 
callousness  characteristic  of  the  "  atroci- 
ties." '*  That  want  of  the  power  of 
sympathy,"  says  Mr.  Townsend,  **  is  the 
root  of  all  evil  in  him  " — the  Asiatic — 
"  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  the  tyrannies, 
the  massacres,  and  the  tortures  which 
from  the  first  have  disgraced  Asiatic 
life,  and  which,  as  we  see  alike  in  Tur- 
key and  in  China,  still  continue."  We 
may  memorialize,  we  may  make  naval 
demonstrations,  but  we  can  no  more 
take  out  of  the  Turk  than  we  can  com- 
prehend, his  fatalistic  indifference  to 
suffering  and  to  the  extinction  of  human 
life.  And  as  to  why  he  should  be  so 
pointedly  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  his 
Christian  subjects  we  are  again  in  the 
dark.  We  have  not  the  slightest  con- 
ception of  the  peculiar  sufferance  in 
which  a  Mohammedan  holds  a  Chris- 
tian. It  is  part  of  our  baggage  of  culture 
to  know  vaguely  that  a  Mohammedan 
looks  upon  the  infidel  askance,  that  the 
killing  of  an  unbeliever  is  considered  a 
meritorious  act,  that  there  is  some  in- 
junction as  to  the  Holy  War.  But  we 
think  of  Mohammedanism  as  we  think 
of  the  various  sects  which,  in  spite  of 
mutual  exclusions  here,  succeed  in  dwell- 
ing together  with  considerable  harmony. 
Secure  in  our  material  civilization,  we 
find  it  impossible  to  believe — we  of  the 
flexible  creeds — that  a  half-savage  Asi- 


atic should  regard  us  as  barbarians,  as 
outcasts,  as  permitted  to  live  only  on 
sufferance,  as  subject  to  tribute  in  return 
for  the  "  quarter  "  granted  us  by  those 
of  the  Faith.  But  this  is  true,  and  more. 
It  is  no  baggage  of  culture.  It  shines 
in  the  Mohammedan  sun  and  blows  in 
his  air.  During  times  of  peace,  or  for 
motives  of  expediency,  this  doctrine  may 
lie  dormant.  But  no  one  should  be  sur- 
j)rised  to  find  it  suddenly  effective.  We 
must  see  that  its  operation  is  adequately 
accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  what 
psychologists  call  ideo-motor  action. 
And,  however  reprehensible  Christian- 
baiting  may  be  from  our  point  of  view, 
we  must  admit  that  from  the  Moham- 
medan point  of  view  it  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate. 

The  specific  motive  is  not  difficult  to 
trace.  It  lies  in  the  misery  which  per- 
vades that  great  empire,  from  the  first 
sentry  on  the  Bosnian  frontier  to  the  last 
coast-guardsman  on  the  littoral  of  Ye- 
men. It  springs  from  the  inevitable  mal- 
administration of  the  country,  from  the 
animosity  between  diverse  and  jealous 
races,  from  the  exasperating  tutelage — 
the  accident  of  geography — exercised  by 
exterior  powers.  And  those  who  know 
it  best  are  those  who  play  upon  it  when 
they  have  something  to  gain  from  a  sud- 
den outbreak.  It  is  hardly  matter  for 
surprise  if  the  members  of  a  dominant 
race,  goaded  from  within  and  from  with- 
out, occasionally  wreak  their  exaspera- 
tion upon  the  despised  alien  subjects 
whom  they  vaguely  believe  responsible 
for  all  their  misery.  Can  we,  then,  think 
that  deeds  like  those  of  Macedonia  are 
inexplicable  ?  Or  that  our  Western  scales 
are  adequate  to  weigh  the  burden  of  the 
East? 

I  have  likened  Ottoman  history  to  a 
drama — to  a  tragedy  ruled  by  the  Greek 
idea  of  dydyKrj.  The  dramatic  element 
is  patent  The  tragic  also,  if  one  ob- 
serve merely  that  which  was  of  chance, 
which  was  impossible  of  calculation,  in 
the  events  of  the  crowded  story.  The 
ke)mote  of  the  tragedy  is  the  mute,  the 
symbolic,  conflict  between  East  and  West, 
whose  battle-ground  is  the  shore  of  the 
Bosphorus.  It  is  the  struggle  between 
the  ideas  of  Asia  and  the  ideas  of  Europe 
that  is  the  flail  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
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One  may  not  pardon  a  half-educated  and 
desperate  ruler  for  treacheries  innumer- 
able ;  one  may  not  excuse  a  starveling 
soldiery  for  inhuman  excesses.  But  one 
must  recognize  there  the  iron  logic  of 
necessity,  the  logic  of  that  inevitable 
conflict  between  East  and  West  It  is  a 
conflict  that  will  not  cease  until  one 
combatant  or  the  other  is  able  to  give 


combat  no  more.  You  will  not  reform 
Turkey  by  a  code  or  a  constitution. 
Behind  those  must  be  a  slow  process  of 
centuries,  such  as  drew  Europe  from  the 
shadow  of  her  barbarian  forests.  And 
for  that  we  have  neither  the  will  nor  the 
patience  to  wait.  Turkey  must  play  out 
her  tragedy  to  the  end,  the  victim  of  cir- 
cumstances and  of  her  own  ideas. 


The  Bachelor's   Experience 


By  Fran9ois  Copp€e 

Translated  by  H.  TwitcheU 


FOR  twenty  years  Jean  Vignol  had 
written  special  stories  for  popular 
papers ;  stories  in  which  assassi- 
nations and  exchanged  infants  figured 
conspicuously.  He  was  really  the  equal 
of  any  of  his  competitors  in  this  special- 
ty. If  you  ever  have  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness— from  which  Heaven  preserve  you 
— and  you  do  not  know  how  to  fill  the 
hours  of  a  tedious  convalescence,  read 
"The  Mysteries  of  Menilmontant;" 
which  has  not  less  than  twenty  thousand 
lines.  You  will  find  in  it  all  the  usual 
ingredients  from  this  literary  cuisine. 

The  opening  is  striking,  especially 
when  the  rascally  Duke  de  Vieux-Don- 
jon,  at  the  close  of  the  opera,  descends 
into  the  sewer  where  he  has  an  appoint- 
ment with  an  escaped  convict,  who  is  to 
deliver  to  him  papers  capable  of  ruining 
the  beautiful  Marquise  des  Deux-Poi- 
vribres,  who,  having  been  exchanged  in 
infancy,  is  not  the  daughter  of  a  Spanish 
grandee  as  is  supposed,  but  in  reality 
that  of  a  cabinet-maker,  condemned  to 
death  by  a  legal  error,  and  guillotined 
in  place  of  the  convict  with  whom  the 
Duke  is  keeping  his  subterranean  ap- 
pointment. 

As  you  see  from  this  single  example, 
Jean  Vignol  knew  his  trade  perfectly. 

Still,  the  poor  scribbler  had  only  mod- 
erate success ;  he  was  not  able  to  place 
his  stories  readily,  and  he  earned  a  very 
modest  living  indeed.  In  the  first  place, 
he  lacked  opportunity ;  and  he  was  too 
modest  to  push  himself. 

He  had  not  made  his  ddbut  in  the  lit- 
erary world  by  writing  serials.  He  pre- 
served, in  the  bottom  of  a  drawer,  without 


hope  of  ever  having  them  anywhere  else, 
his  two  youthful  efforts,  composed  in  the 
years  when  his  locks  were  thick,  and 
when  he  was  full  of  faith  in  his  art. 

One  was  a  volume  of  elegies,  "  Fleur 
de  Poison ;"  the  other,.  mT)re  voluminous, 
was  a  horrible  drama  of  the  time  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  bearing  the  gory  title 
"Les  ficorcheurs,"  whose  characters 
were  eternally  slashing  one  another  with 
swords,  or  else  delivering  endless  tirades. 

Unfortunately,  dramas  could  not  be 
eaten,  and  the  "  Fleur  de  Poison " 
could  not  be  used  to  season  salads. 
Their  author  was  compelled  to  live  at 
Belleville  in  small  rooms  on  the  fifth 
floor  with  his  mother,  who  was  crippled 
with  rheumatism  and  who  complained 
from  morning  till  night.  To  earn  money 
the  poet  had  become  a  novelist,  just  as 
an  unsuccessful  painter  becomes  a  pho- 
tographer. He  accepted  his  vocation 
with  calm  resignation  and  put  forth  all 
his  efforts ;  still,  as  has  been  said,  his 
success  was  slight.  This  was  but  right, 
after  all,  for  his  works  lacked  sincerity. 
One  felt  that  he  did  not  believe  in  his 
marquises  whose  fathers  were  guillotined 
cabinet-makers,  and  in  his  dukes  who 
walked  about  in  sewers  in  fur  overcoats 
and  white  neckties. 

The  editor  of  the  "Petit  Proletaire," 
in  which  Jean  published  his  productions, 
said  to  him  bluntly  2 

"  My  dear  fellow,  your  readers  feel 
that  you  are  not  sincere  in  what  you 
write,"  so  he  paid  him  only  two  sous 
per  line. 

The  poor  man,  who  knew  that  he  was 
superior  to  his  work,  often  drew  a  long 
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sigh*  But  what  could  he  do  ?  It  was 
his  fate;  so,  to  keep  his pot-au-feu  boiling, 
he  used  his  wits  to  invent  more  and  more 
extravagrant  adventures. 

While  his  mother  was  alive,  Jean, 
being  the  model  of  filial  piety,  found  life 
endurable.  But  for  two  years  he  had 
been  alone  in  the  world,  with  no  kindred, 
no  friends,  and  the  habits  of  a  recluse. 
He  felt  really  desolate  in  his  fifth-story 
room  at  Belleville. 

At  the  time  of  our  narrative  he  was 
an  undersized  man  of  forty-seven,  with 
a  tendency  to  stoutness,  a  long  black 
beard,  a  nose  like  Socrates,  and  eyes 
like  those  of  a  kind  dog.  Having 
indifferent  health  and  a  stomach  of  the 
second  class,  he  had  been  obliged  to 
renounce  the  consolations  of  tobacco, 
even  in  moderation. 

"What  a  bother  1"  he  said  to  himself 
one  evening  as  he  climbed  his  five  flights, 
puffing,  for  he  was  growing  asthmatic. 
"  The  *  Journal '  finds  my  last  story  lack- 
ing in  bloodshed.  I  shall  have  to  resus- 
citate Bouffe-Toujours,  my  convict,  whom 
I  precipitated  from  the  Eiffel  Tower  a 
short  time  ago,  and  furnish  him  victims. 
And  even  after  that,  I  know  they  will 
refuse  me  twenty  centimes  a  line.  What 
a  dog's  life!" 

On  entering  his  apartment  he  made 
several  disagreeable  discoveries.  After 
a  melancholy  glance  at  his  pipe -rack, 
he  found  that  his  coke  fire  was  entirely 
out  He  would  have  to  smut  his  fingers 
to  rekindle  it  Then  his  lamp  had  been 
badly  trimmed  in  the  morning;  he  had 
to  change  the  wick;  next,  he  noticed 
that  there  were  just  two  matches  in  the 
box. 

"  Tonnerre  de  brindezingue  P^  he  ex- 
claimed, that  being  his  favorite  expres- 
sion. "  Here  I  have  to  pass  the  night 
resurrecting  the  convict  1  And  five  flights 
to  go  down  and  up  again  just  for  a  few 
matches.  Ah,  but  no;  I  will  borrow 
from  my  neighbor." 

The  neighbor  was  M^re  Mathieu,  a 
poor  old  woman,  whose  daughter  had 
died  a  few  months  before,  leaving  a 
babe.  This  child  was  now  six  months 
old,  and  as  its  father  had  deserted  it, 
the  grandmother  was  bringing  it  up. 
There  was  enough  poverty  there,  too. 
The  novelist,  prompted  by  a  kind  heart, 


often  went  in  and  left  money  when  he 
had  not  enough  for  himself. 

"  Good-evening,  Mfere  Mathieu  ;  will 
you  lend  me  some  matches  ?''  he  said,  a 
few  moments  later. 

He  stopped  in  astonishment  on  the 
threshold.  The  old  woman  was  kneel- 
ing on  the  floor,  tying  up  her  only  mat- 
tress by  the  light  of  a  piece  of  candle. 
The  babe  was  asleep  in  a  willow  cradle, 
and  on  the  cheap  red-wood  bed  there 
was  nothing  but  a  straw  tick. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there,  Mbre 
Mathieu  ?" 

"You  can  see.  Monsieur  Vignol," 
replied  the  old  woman,  ready  to  cry. 
"  I'm  going  to  carry  this  to  the  pawn- 
shop, and  I  must  hurry,  for  it  shuts  up 
at  eight  They  ought  to  give  me  ten 
francs  for  it ;  it  is  good  wool." 

"  What  I  your  only  mattress  ?" 

"  I  must  do  it  My  youngest  sister, 
a  widow  like  myself,  has  just  taken  to 
her  bed,  and  they  don't  want  her  at  the 
hospital,  because  her  disease  is  incur- 
able. I  must  help  her,  she  has  been  so 
good  to  me.  It  won't  hurt  me  to  sleep 
on  the  straw  for  a  little  while.  I  shall 
redeem  my  mattress  when  I  get  my  pay 
for  my  sewing.  What  bothers  me  now 
is  the  young  one.  It  will  take  me  at 
least  an  hour  to  go  to  the  shop  and  to 
my  sister's.  Generally,  I  leave  the  child 
with  the  concierge,  but  to-night  they  are 
to  have  a  family  gathering.  What  shall 
I  do  with  the  baby  ?" 

Jean  Vignol  had  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"  Not  that,  M^re  Mathieu.  Put  your 
bed  back.  I  have  fifteen  francs.  Here 
are  ten  of  them.  Run  to  your  sister's. 
As  for  the  babe,  you  may  carry  it  to  my 
room.  It  sleeps  soundly,  so  it  won't 
keep  me  from  working.  If  it  wakes  up, 
it  won't  be  much  trouble  to  give  it  some- 
thing to  eat" 

"  Ah,  my  good,  kind  Monsieur  Vi- 
gnol 1"  said  the  old  woman,  as  she  put 
the  cradle  beside  the  novelist's  table. 

When  he  was  alone  with  the  child, 
Jean  laughed  behind  his  thick  beard. 
Stimulated  by  his  kind  act,  he  sat  down 
by  his  lamp,  and  took  his  pen,  for  he 
must  have  his  pages  at  the  office  by 
morning.  The  romance  would  be  en- 
tirely changed  by  the  resurrection  of 
Bouffe-Toujours,  and  this  evening  our 
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novelist  was  in  condition  to  do  it  His 
convict,  hurled  from  the  second  platform 
of  the  Eiffel  Tower  by  an  elegant  scamp, 
a  Viscount  descended  from  the  Crusades 
and  a  member  of  the  Jockey  Club, 
caught  an  iron  bar  in  his  fall,  and 
sprang  to  the  quay  with  the  agility  of 
an  orang-outang.  The  next  day  he- 
would  poniard  two  or  three  policemen. 
The  subscribers  should  have  their  fill 
of  emotion  now. 

Suddenly  the  little  one  began  to  fret 
Amused  by  his  new  functions,  Jean  took 
the  nursing-bottle  and  gave  it  to  the 
child,  not  very  awkwardly  either,  for  a 
banner.  Then  he  rocked  it  to  sleep 
again. 

The  romancer  did  not  return  to  his 
table.  He  sat  by  the  cradle,  and  pen- 
sively looked  at  the  little  being  lying  on 
the  pillow,  with  its  tender  fists  clenched 
on  its  breast 

Cradles  I  Babies  1  Jean  had  indeed 
made  free  use  of  them  in  his  absurd 
romances,  but  how  stupid  seemed  all 
the  improbable  tales  of  stolen  and  ex- 
changed infants.  A  child  1  Here  was 
one,  a  real  one,  an  orphan,  a  child  of 
misery.  What  would  become  of  it  ?  Its 
grandmother  was  old  and  broken  down 
by  labor  and  privations.  She  would  not 
last  long.  Then  it  would  be  one  of  those 
little  unfortunates  whom  the  public  insti- 
tutions bring  up  by  thousands,  and  who 
nearly  always  turn  out  badly.  It  is 
from  their  ranks  that  thieves  and  con- 
victs are  recruited ;  real  ones,  this  time. 
This  poor  little  waif  1  What  would  life 
hold  for  it  ? 

Jean  Vignol  fell  into  a  melancholy 
reverie.  The  poet  he  had  dreamt  of 
being  when  he  was  young  was  not  all 
dead  within  him.  Here  was  a  child, 
physically  and  morally  abandoned,  that 
should  be  the  central  figure  of  a  book, 
in  which  he  could  express  all  the  charity, 
all  the  tenderness,  all  the  indignation  of 
his  heart  That  was  the  romance  he 
ought  to  write.  But  he  had  no  genius, 
never  had  had  any,  and  he  knew  it  welL 
If  tears  stified  him  at  this  moment,  it  was 


because  of  the  misfortune  of  this  poor 
child  and  his  own  powerlessness. 

The  door  opened.  It  was  M^re 
Mathieu,  who  had  returned  out  of  breath. 
How  weary  she  looked,  and  what  a 
melancholy  visage  was  framed  by  the 
old  black  hood  1  The  sight  caused  the 
good  man  to  yield  to  the  desire  that  had 
taken  shape  in  his  mind. 

**  Listen,  M^re  Mathieu ;  I  have  been 
thinking  of  some  things  while  you  were 
away.  As  my  mother  is  dead,  I  have 
enough  for  you  too ;  so  I  will  keep  you 
with  me,  if  you  are  willing.  You  can 
take  care  of  the  house,  and  I  will  bring 
up  the  child." 

The  poor  woman  uttered  a  cry,  sank 
down  in  a  chair,  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands.  As  the  noise  wakened 
the  babe,  Jean  took  it  from  the  cradle, 
looked  at  it  intently,  then  dropped  on 
its  soft,  tender  cheek  a  kiss  that  was 
almost  paternal. 

This  was  not  all  The  generous  act 
of  Jean  brought  its  reward.  To  be  sure, 
he  kept  on  serving  his  special  public 
with  his  sensational  romances,  but  in 
his  last  work, "  The  Orphan  of  Belleville," 
there  was  a  true  note  that  had  been 
lacking  hitherto  and  that  moved  the 
grisettes  to  tears.  The  circulation  of 
the  "  Petit  Proletaire  "  increased,  and  he 
was  paid  four  sous  a  line. 

The  story  was  even  copied  in  several 
provincial  papers ;  and  when,  later,  Jean 
went  to  the  oflSce  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
Society  of  Literary  Men  for  his  pay,  he 
had  the  greatest  joy  of  his  career  as  a 
writer. 

The  most  illustrious  of  modem  novel- 
ists touched  him  en  the  shoulder  and 
said: 

"  Say,  Monsieur  Vignol,  I  have  read 
your  later  works  and  I  have  found  in 
them  some  very  good,  sincere,  and  touch- 
ing things  concerning  children." 

The  poor  man  blushed  up  to  his  ears. 

"  Many  thanks,"  he  replied,  beaming 
with  joy.  "  But  you  see — that  is  because 
— now — when  I  write  about  babies — I 
copy  from  nature  I" 


Voltaire ' 


By  Lyman  Abbott 


THE  author  of  this  volume  is  to 
us  unknown.  He  gives  us  no 
preface,  and  we  are  therefore* 
left  to  surmise  what  may  have  been  his 
reason  for  adding  another  to  the  lives 
of  Voltaire.  It  is  not  as  artistic  nor  as 
interesting  as  James  Parton's.  In  in- 
terpretation of  Voltaire's  character  it  is 
not  as  lucid,  as  intelligible,  and  as  self- 
consistent  as  Mr.  Morley's  interpreta- 
tion. There  is  no  portrait  of  Voltaire 
here  that  equals  that  which  Thomas 
Carlyle  has  etched  in  his  Essays.  The 
book  lacks  perspective  and  proportion. 
The  author's  painting  is  the  reverse  of 
the  impressionistic  It  reminds  us  of 
the  painters  of  half  a  century  ago  who 
painted  every  leaf  and  blade  of  grass 
and  twig  of  tree  in  a  great  landscape  as 
individually^  as  if  these  were  the  central 
object,  of  the  painting.  In  a  word,  the 
work  lacks  composition.  But  it  does 
not  lack  material  carefully  collected. 
It  does  not  lack  clearness,  precision, 
a  rational  judgment,  and  occasional 
brilliance  in  expression.  It  may  prove 
to  be,  we  are  not  sure  but  that  it  will, 
the  best  life  of  Voltaire  in  the  English 
language  for  the  student,  just  because 
of  its  amplitude  of  detail. 

It  was  a  queer  society,  that  of  France 
in  the  eighteenth  century ;  a  queer  com- 
bination of  religion  and  immorality,  of 
superstitious  faith  and  scoffing  skepti- 
cism, of  social  splendor  and  personal 
coarseness,  of  bondage  to  convention 
and  glorification  of  nature,  of  praise  of 
simplicity  and  practice  of  artificiality. 
Imagine,  if  one  can  in  our  age,  the  literary 
idol  of  the  hour  living  with  a  married 
woman  as  his  recognized  mistress,  making 
her  country  seat  his  home,  directing  the 
work  in  the  garden  as  though  he  were 
head  of  the  house,  entertaining  guests 
there,  receiving  the  husband  when  he 
occasionally  comes  to  pay  a  visit,  hob- 
nobbing cordially  with  him,  and  all  the 
time  received  into  the  best  society  with- 
out a  question.     Imagine  this  supreme 
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skeptic  of  his  age  very  particular  not  to 
miss  attendance  on  mass  on  Sundays; 
dedicating  his  satire  on  the  Church  and 
the  priesthood  to  the  Pope,  and  getting 
the  dedication  accepted  with  thanks, 
because  the  Pope  "  was  wise  enough  in 
his  generation  to  perceive  that  it  was 
better  to  have  a  subtle  Voltaire  for  a 
friend  than  an  enemy."  Imagine  men 
renowned  for  learning  and  brilliancy 
sitting  down  at  supper  to  discuss  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  liberty,  fate, 
Platonics,  and  breaking  in  on  the  dis- 
cussion to  hear  one  of  their  number 
declaim  a  play  he  has  just  written.  Im- 
agine an  ecclesiastical  tutor  enjoying  the 
honors  and  emoluments  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  teaching  his  young  pupil 
to  lisp  scoffings  as  other  children  lisp 
prayers.  Imagine  a  woman  of  social 
charm,  intellectually  brilliant,  of  honor- 
able position,  married  to  a  wealthy  and 
honored  husband,  coolly  planning  to 
become  the  mistress  of  the  King,  and 
winning  the  shameful  post,  who  thence- 
forth "  with  her  harlot's  foot  on  its  neck 
ruled  France  for  nineteen  years,  lost  it 
India  and  Canada,  and  spurred  it  gallop- 
ing to  the  Revolution  " — and  yet  never 
lost  social  position.  Imagine  an  age  con- 
cerning which  its  most  popular  writer 
could  say,  "  Modesty  has  fled  from  our 
hearts  and  taken  refuge  on  our  lips," 
and  could  act  his  epigram  as  well  as 
utter  it,  and  be  the  more  highly  esteemed 
for  this  combination  of  strange  contra- 
dictions. 

"  In  some  sense  the  jchild  of  his  age," 
the  author  calls  him.  In  almost  every 
sort  the  child  of  his  age,  we  reply ;  cer- 
tainly in  the  strange  inconsistencies  of 
his  character  and  in  his  easy  disregard 
of  what  in  our  age  are  considered  the 
fundamental  moralities.  And  yet  there 
was  in  him  something  which  made  him 
stand  out  in  strong  distinction  from  his 
age.  Don  Quixote  he  once  calls  him- 
self— with  some  semblance  of  justice. 
And  yet  he  had  not  Don  Quixote's  ideal- 
ism ;  he  was  never  deceived  by  his  own 
imagination  ;  he  spent  his  life  in  fight- 
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ing  something  more  worthy  of  battle 
than  windmills — and  never  was  war- 
rior better  equipped  for  war  than  he. 
"King's  jester"  Frederick  the  Great 
called  him,  and  with  some  semblance  of 
truth.  Yet,  though  he  was  rarely  serious, 
he  was  generally  very  much  in  ear- 
nest; his  jests  were  nearly  all  arrows, 
well  aimed  and  sometimes  poisoned. 
Skilled  in  the  art  of  flattery  and  false- 
hood and  ready  always  to  use  his  skill ; 
with  no  penchant  for  martyrdom  ;  loving 
the  praise  of  men,  the  excitements  of 
public  life,  the  luxuries  of  a  luxurious 
age;  and  as  little  regardful  of  the  re- 
straints of  the  moral  law  as  the  most 
self-indulgent  rou6  of  his  century,  he  is 
truly  characterized  by  our  a&thor  as 
"  worldly-wise  Voltaire."  And  yet  from 
childhood  to  the  very  hour  of  his  death 
he  was  always  fighting  the  world  in 
which  he  lived.  What  made  him  some- 
thing more  than  merely  worldly-wise, 
something  other  than  a  king's  jester  or 
a  Don  Quixote,  something  superior  to 
the  other  children  of  his  age,  was  his 
healthy  hatred  of  the  "  orthodoxy  "  of 
his  time — an  orthodoxy  which  was  selfish, 
sensual,  hypocritical,  intolerant,  crueU 

The  inconsistencies  of  this  strange 
roan  are  illustrated  in  the  inconsistencies 
of  the  author.  On  page  105  of  Volume 
I.  he  reports  Voltaire  as  writing  to  a 
friend,  **  It  is  necessary  to  lie  like  the 
devil;  not  timidly,  or  for  a  time,  but 
boldly  and  always.  Lie,  my  friends, 
lie.  I  will  repay  you  when  I  can."  Yet 
three  pages  further  on  the  author  says 
that  Voltaire  **  passionately  seeks  the 
truth  and  pursues  that  quest  even  when 
he  finds  that  truth  is  not  what  he  wishes 
it  to  be."  Of  any  such  love  of  truth  we 
can  find  no  sign  in  Voltaire's  life.  He 
not  only  urged  his  friends  to  "  lie  like 
the  devil ;"  he  set  them  the  example.  A 
flattering  letter  to  the  Prussian  King  got 
somehow  into  circulation  at  a  time  when 
the  Prussian  King  was  very  unpopular 
in  France.  "  M.  de  Voltaire  had  to  be 
alert  and  active  in  a  momemt  He  pur- 
sued his  old  line  of  policy.  First  of  all, 
I  did  not  write  the  letter.  Secondly,  if 
I  did,  it  has  been  miscopied.  Thirdly, 
if  I  did  write  it  and  it  has  not  been  mis- 
copied,  the  reigning  favorite  of  Louis 
XV.,  Madame  de  Mailly,  must  help  me 


out  of  my  dilemma."  He  was  very  am- 
bitious for  election  to  the  Academy.  If 
literary  ability  were  the  only  qualifica- 
tion, there  could  be  no  doubt  of  his 
election.  But  the  Church  was  his  mor- 
tal enemy.  "  Voltaire  wrote  long  letters 
which  are  masterpieces  of  subtlety  and 
special  pleading  to  prove  what  a  good 

Christian  and  Churchman  he  was 

He  did  not  stop  at  a  He.  ...  The  mix- 
ture of  the  false  and  the  true  is  so  clever 
that  it  mig^f  have  deceived  anybody. 
Voltaire  may  have  argued  with  himself 
'that  since  he  knew  it  would  deceive 
nobody,  the  lying  was  very  venial  in- 
deed." 

Surely  it  requires  no  argument  to 
prove  that  such  a  liar  and  advocate  of 
lying  as  this  had  no  passionate  love  of 
the  truth.  What  he  had  was  a  passion- 
ate hatred  of  the  orthodoxy  of  his  time, 
an  orthodoxy  which  censored  the  press 
in  the  interest  of  ecclesiasticism,  which 
was  blind  to  the  grossest  immoralities 
in  its  patrons  and  intolerant  toward 
rebuke  of  the  hypocrisies  and  vices  of 
its  priesthood,  which  repeatedly  drove 
its  greatest  literary  genius  out  of  Paris 
because  he  pilloried  before  the  public  its 
corrupt  and  corrupting  representatives, 
which  celebrated  as  a  festival  the  anni- 
versary of  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew, which  in  the  name  of  religion 
impoverished  the  poor  and  flattered  and 
enriched  the  rich,  which  reversed  Vol- 
taire's epigrammatic  description  of  Ber- 
lin skepticism,  "God  was  respected, 
but  those  who  deceived  in  his  name 
were  not  spared."  Parisian  orthodoxy 
honored  the  men  who  deceived  in  Gocf  s 
name,  but  did  not  respect  God. 

There  have  been  ecclesiastics  who  have 
made  a  god  of  their  orthodoxy.  The  world 
now  knows  them  well.  On  its  behalf 
they  have  stopped  at  nothing.  To  de- 
fend, exalt,  glorify  it,  they  have  cheated, 
lied,  tortured,  murdered,  massacred. 
Voltaire  had  a  like  passion  against 
orthodoxy.  It  was  vehement,  consum- 
ing, and,  as  all  passions  are,  indiscrimi- 
nating.  He  could  not  discern  the  small 
measure  of  truth  which  was  embedded 
and  stifled  in  this  mass  of  ecclesiastical 
orthodoxy.  There  is  nothing*  to  indi- 
cate that  he  ever  tried  to  find  the  truth 
in  it     It  must  be  said  in  his  behalf  that 
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there  was  not  much  truth  in  it  to  reward 
the  search.  It  was  false,  sensual,  cruel. 
He  took  it  as  he  found  it,  and  he  hated 
it  with  a  perfect  hatred.  He  attacked 
it  with  the  weapon  of  which  he  was 
master — ridicule,  the  one  and  probably 
the  only  weapon  to  which  it  was,  at  that 
age  and  in  that  society,  vulnerable.  He 
would  not  .have  tortured  nor  murdered 
nor  massacred  to  destroy  orthodoxy ;  he 
was  too  humane  for  that.  Besides,  tor- 
turing and  murdering  and  massacring 
was  a  part  of  the  orthodoxy  which  he 
hated.  But  he  did  not  in  the  least 
hesitate  in  his  warfare  to  do  what  he 


advised  his  friends  to  do — "  lie  like  the 
devil."  He  was  tolerant  of  everything 
but  intolerance — of  every  opinion  and  of 
every  practice.  He  was  a  destruction- 
ist,  but  a  destructionist  of  that  which 
the  world  needed  to  have  destroyed. 
He  was  a  necessary  precursor  of  the 
French  Revolution ;  his  pen  was  a  guil- 
lotine before  the  guillotine.  His  life- 
work  is  well  summed  up  at  the  close  of 
Mr.  Tallentyre's  story  of  his  life,  in  a 
single  sentence:  "He  found  the  earth 
•  overspread  with  hideous  undergrowths 
of  oppression  and  privilege,  intolerance 
and  cruelty ;  and  he  destroyed  them." 


The  Autobiography  of  Professor  Le  Conte' 


THERE  are  three  distinct  ele- 
ments of  interest  in  this  auto- 
biography. It  was  written  pri- 
marily for  the  family,  and,  partly  owing 
to  this  reason,  still  more,  we  suspect, 
owing  to  the  simplicity  of  the  author,  it 
has  a  singular  and  charming  ndivetL 
It  is  personal  without  being  egotistical, 
self-revelatory  without  being  morbid.  It 
has  that  indescribable  quality  which 
belongs  to  personal  conversation  with 
mtimate  friends.  It  is  all  the  more 
interesting  and  suggestive  because  it 
is  not  in  form  literary.  Professor  Le 
Conte's  early  life  was  adventurous,  and 
the  book  contains  graphic  and  unartistic 
but  vivid  pictures  of  life  in  the  early 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the 
South. 

It  is  interesting,  secondly,  because  of 
its  admixture  of  the  scientific  and  the 
religious  spirit.  Professor  Le  Conte  was 
by  nature,  no  less  than  by  training,  a 
scientist ;  yet  he  was  also,  by  nature  and 
by  education,  profoundly  religious.  He 
did  not  lose  his  spirit  of  reverence  and 
faith  because  he  devoted  himself  to 
scientific  pursuits.  He  carried  into 
them  that  kind  of  enthusiasm  which 
grows  out  of  reverence  for  God  and  love 
for  one's  fellow-men.  His  book  on 
"  Evolution  and  its  Relation  to  Religious 
Thought,"  originally  delivered  as  lec- 
tures in  1872,  was  not  only  one  of  the 
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first  serious  and  effective  attempts  to 
reconcile  scientific  theories  with  relig- 
ious faith,  but  it  remains  to  this  day  one 
of  the  best  contributions  that  has  been 
made  upon  this  subject,  incomplete  it  is 
true,  but  admirable  in  all  that  it  contains 
and  all  that  it  suggests.  Two  or  three 
sentences  from  the  close  of  his  autobi- 
ography explain  the  reason  for  the  value 
of  his  early  contribution  to  the  subject : 
**  Of  all  the  laws  of  nature,  it  [evolution] 
is  by  far  the  most  religious,  that  is,  the 
most  in  accord  with  religious  philosophic 
thought.  It  is  indeed  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy  which  shall  be  to  all  peoples. 
Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  GospeL 
Literally  it  can  be  shown  that  all  the 
apparent  irreligious  and  materialistic 
implications  of  science  are  reversed  by 
this  last  child  of  science,  or  rather  this 
daughter  of  the  marriage  of  science  and 
philosophy.  During  all  my  life  I  have 
striven  to  show  this." 

The  third  element  of  interest  afforded 
by  this  autobiography — and  at  the  pres- 
ent juncture  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing and  important — is  contained  in  the 
three  chapters  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  giving 
an  account  of  the  conditions  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  in  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  war.  These  chapters  are 
interesting  because  they  are  graphic  ; 
they  are  valuable  because  they  give  the 
view  of  a  Southerner  whose  spirit  is 
catholic,  whose  charity  is  great,  and  who 
before  he  wrote  was  so  removed  from 
the  §(?ep^  of  conflict  that  be  could  pr^ 
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sent  his  view  without  wrath  or  bitter- 
ness. We  in  the  North  have  heard  the 
story  of  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea 
many  times  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  soldiers  who  took  part  in  that  mem- 
orable campaign.  It  would  be  well  if 
every  Northerner  could  read  this  simple 
picture  of  that  campaign  as  it  was  seen 


by  one  of  those  to  whom  it  was  a  terrible 
tragedy.  Chapter  IX., "  After  the  War," 
is  only  twelve  pages  in  length,  but  it 
gives,  we  do  not  say  a  better  account, 
but  a  more  vivid  picture,  of  social  condi- 
tions under  the  reconstruction  period 
than  is  furnished  by  many  a  more  elab- 
orate and  pretentious  history. 
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El  Nifto  de  la  BoUu  By  Don  Pedro  A.  de 
Alarcdn.  Edited  by  Rudolph  SchwilL  The 
American  Book  Co.,  New  York.  SxV/^  in.  278 
pages. 

Flame  of  Fire  (A).  By  Joseph  Hocking. 
Illustrated.  The  Ffeming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New 
York.    5x7%  in.    J97  pages.    $1.50. 

This  tale  in  Mr.  Hocking's  familiar  narrative 
style  describes  the  rescue  by  three  Eliza- 
bethan Britons  of  two  of  their  country  women 
from  the  horrors  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 
Their  adventures  and  the  triple  romance 
therein  involved  occupy  and  entertain  the 
reader  through  somethmg  like  four  hundred 
pages. 

Hanover  and  Prussia,  1795-1803 :  A  Ptudy  iq 
Neutrality.  By  Guy  Stanton  Ford,  B.L„  Ph.D. 
(Columbia  University  Studies  in  Political  Science. 
VoL  XVlll.,  No.  3.)  Ihe  Columbia  University 
Press  tlhe  Macmilian  Co.),  New  York.  6V4XIO 
iii.    316  pages.    $2. 

Most  readers  of  German  history  in  general 
and  of  Pru.ssian  in  particular  have  been 
"jumped"  from  a  description  of  Frederick 
the  Great  and  his  times  to  a  description  of 
Stein,  Schadhorst,and  theirs.  This  has  arisen 
because  historians,  and  especially  German 
historians,  have  pretty  unanimously  consid- 
ered the  intervening  period  as  one  of  unre- 
lieved weakness  and  disgrace.  Yet  it  was 
really  the  critical  period  in  Prussian  history, 
politically  and  socially,  and  the  Govern- 
ment's Hanoverian  policy  was  the  key  to 
many  things  Prussian.  Unless  we  under- 
stand this  period  we  cannot  fully  understand 
the  glorious  struggle  for  liberty  which  fol- 
lowed it.  The  present  volume,  therefore,  is  a 
timely  and  valuable  one.  Dr.  Ford's  studies 
and  conclusions  are  based  almost  wholly  on 
archival  material,  little  of  which  has  been 
published.  The  monograph  should  certainly 
nelp  to  draw  the  notice  of  students  of  history 
to  a  field  which  hitherto  has  received  littie 
attention. 

Head  Lights.  No.  i.  Washington.  By  Rev. 
A.  M.  BuUock,  Ph.D.  Illustrated.  4^X7  in.  9$ 
pages. 

History  of  the  United  Sutes  for  Secondary 

Schools  (A).  By  J.  N.  Lamed.  Illustrated. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  Jx7*/^  in.  701 
pages.   11.40,  n^t, 


Baronet  in  Corduroy  (The).    By  Albert  Lee. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    5x7^  in.   ^79 

pages.  $1J0. 
The  companion  to  a  "lady  of  quality**  is 
the  narrator  of  this  romance,  which  in  addi- 
tion to  its  entertaining  love  story  presents  a 
vivid  picture  of  life  and  social  conditions  in 
the  England  of  Queen  Anne. 

Belluni  Catilinae.  By  C.  Sallusti  Crispi. 
Edited  by  Alfred  Gudeman.  (Twentieth  Century 
Text-Books.)  D.  Appleton  &  Co..  New  York. 
Sxifin.   201  pages.    |l,net 

Book  of  Psalms  (The) :  Translated  from  the 
Massoretic  Text.  The  Jewbh  Publication  Society 
of  America,  Philadelphia.    3^;^x5  in.   311  pages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Bride  of  His  Palace  (The).  By  Homer  A. 
King.  lUutttrated.  The  Charles  H.  Woodman 
Press,  Boston.    5x8  in.    293  pages. 

Bunte  Geschichten.  By  £ma  M.  Stollze. 
The  American  Book  Co.,  New  York.  5x7  in.  98 
pages. 

Character:  A  Moral  Text-Book  for  the  Use 
of  Parents  and  Teachers  in  Training  Youth  in 


This  is  a  text-book  in  the  sense  of  a  book  of 
texts — short  sayings,  maxims,  embodying 
generally  received  prmciples  of  moral  action 
m  thought  and  conduct.  Mr.  Vamum  has 
made  a  very  large  compilation  of  these,  some 
thousands,  arranged  under  some  two  hun- 
dred heads  in  a  sequence  adapted  to  pro- 
gressive instruction  from  early  childhood  to 
adolescence.  The  design  is  commendable, 
and  so  is  the  book  itself.  Inculcating  mo- 
ralitv  in  minute  detail,  it  does  not  tail  to 
emphasize  the  inseparable  connection  of 
morality  with  religion. 

Compromises  of  Life  and  Other  Lectures 
and  Addrasses  (The).  By  Henry  Watterson. 
Fox,  DnflSeld  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  In.  477 
pages. 

Dofia  Perfecta.  By  B.  P^rez  Galdos.  Edited 
bv  Edwin  Seelye  Lewis,  Ph.D.  The  American 
Book  Co.,  New  York.    5x7  in.   377  pages. 

Eternal  Laughter  and  Other  Poems  (The). 
By  W.  StarBngr  Burgess.  Illustrated.  TheW.B. 
Chrke  Co.,  Boston.   6^x8  in.   60  jr 
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In  Alaskan  Waters.  By  W.  Bert  Foster. 
Illustrated.  The  Penn  Publishing  Co^  Philadel- 
phia.   5x7>^  in.    363  pages.    90c.,  net 

The  San  Francisco  lad,  hero  of  this  story, 
is  cast  in  the  usual  mold,  and  meets  with 
■  an  unsurprbing  number  of  adventures,  being 
sandbagged,  **  shanghaied,*'  suspected  of 
robbery,  set  adrift  on  icebergs,  and  attacked 
by  polar  bears  with  familiar  frequency, 
returning  from  these  little  experiences  to 
clear  his  reputation,  put  his  enemies  to  con- 
fusion, and  incidentally  to  go  through  one 
of  the  best  colleges  of  the  East.  But  there 
is  one  offender  he  does  not  bring  to  justice. 
The  "  rascal  Grubb,"  alias  Captain  Craventj', 
goes  scot  free.  Hence  the  author  may  claim 
a  degree  of  originality  for  his  book.  We 
scarcely  recall  a  parallel  in  literature  of  this 
order. 

Incomparable  Bellairs.  By  Agnes  and  £g- 
erton  Castle.  The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New 
York.    5x7^  in.    289  pages. 

A  breezy  novel  of  adventure  and  society, 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century 
comedy,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  the  free- 
dom of  that  comedy.  The  story  is  told  with 
a  sprightly  movement  which  is  engaging.  It 
is,  of  course,  entirely  artificial,  but  the  arti- 
ficiali^  is  carried  off  by  the  brightness  and 
audacity  of  the  plot  and  by  the  general  dash 
anddanngof  all  the  people  concerned.  "  The 
Incomparable  Bellairs  is  a  very  well  drawn 
picture  of  a  gay  society  woman  who  means 
to  make  the  most  of  life  and  afterwards  get 
the  best  out  of  it 

L'Arm^  Chinoise.  By  G^n^ral  H.  Frey. 
Hachette  et  Cie.,  Paris,  France.  51/4x9  in.  173 
pages. 

General  Frey  treats  of  the  Chinese  Army 
as  it  has  been,  as  it  is,  and  as  it  ought  to  be. 
The  ordinary  reader  will  care  little  about  the 
past  or  present  military  forces  in  the  Flowery 
Kingdom,  but,  since  the  appointment  of  Yuan- 
Shi-Kai  to  the  command  of  the  army,  the  in- 
contestable military  qualities  of  the  energetic 
viceroy  of  Chili  have  made  a  number  of  ob- 
servers, amons;  them  General  Frey,  feel  that 
there  might,  after  all,  be  some  more  hopeful 
future  for  China  in  a  military  sense.  After 
a  careful  and  detailed  survey  of  the  whole 
field.  General  Frey*s  conclusions  are,  first, 
that  if  the  mandarms  at  Peking  had  less  of 
a  wooden  spirit  of  routine  and  bureaucracy 
and  also  had  less  jealousy  towards  Yuan- 
Shi- Kai,  and,  secondly,  if  tne  other  viceroys 
had  the  patriotism  of  Chang-Chi-Tung,  for 
instance,  China  might  have  m  twenty  years 
an  army  which  could  even  hope  to  measure 
its  forces  with  those  of  one  of  the  Powers. 

Lower  Bureau  Drawer  (The).  By  Emma 
Upton  Vaughn.  The  Editor  Co.,  New  York.  4x7 
in.    180  pages.    75c 

Morals :  A  Treatise  on  the  Psycho-Socio- 
logical Bates  of  Ethics.  By  Professor  G.  L. 
Duprat.  Translated  by  W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A., 
F.R.A.S.  Charles  Scnbner's  Sons,  New  York. 
5x7^^in.    382  pages.    $IJ0, 

The  change  of  emphasis  from  individualistic 
to  socialistic  conceptions,  which  is  conspicu- 
ous in  other  provinces  of  thougjht,  is  h^re 


made  prominent  in  ethics.  The  statement 
that  **  private  virtues  can  only  have  value  in 
so  far  as  they  are  a  condition  of  public  vir- 
tues **  is  made  a  cardinal  principle.  In  the 
writer's  point  of  view  there  is  a  moral  crisis: 
the  foundations  of  society  are  threatened. 
The  disintegrating  force  is  criticism ;  science 
only  can  restore  stability.  More  justly  it 
must  be  said  that  materialism,  not  theoretic, 
but  practical,  has  wrought  mischief,  the 
antidote  to  which  only  religion,  and  that 
practical,  can  bring.  But  of  3iis  M.  Duprat 
will  have  nothing;  in  fact,  like  many  other 
French  .scientists,  be  knows  nothing  of  it  in 
its  reality.  In  the  purely  scientific  aspects 
of  his  subject  he  is  worthy  of  attention,  al- 
though he  will  not  concede  that  ethics  or 
morals  (terms  synonymous  with  him)  is  a 
science ;  he  calls  it  merely  "  a  technology  " — 
the  art  of  social  living.  Admitting  the  doc- 
trine of  the  will  known  as  determinism,  in 
the  sense  that  there  is  no  act  of  will  so  free 
as  to  be  uncaused,  he  qualifies  it  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  ego  is  itself  "*  the  origin  of  a 
new  causal  series."  Hedonism  he  rejects; 
Spencer  falls  short  of  truth.  Spencer,  in- 
deed, would  have  been  appalled  at  his  dec- 
laration that  it  is  '*the  outy  of  society  to 
work  without  relaxation  at  the  just  redi vision 
of  material  property."  Science  discards  the 
idea  of  any  natursu  right.  But  here  j^e  is 
inconsistent.  If  "  the  wages  system  is  con- 
demned to  disappear,  because  it  does  not 
leave  room  for  the  moral  evolution  of  the 
artisan,"  a  natural  ri^ht  of  moral  nature  to 
evolution  must  certainly  be  conceded.  Be- 
yond that,  however,  M.  Duprat  is  on  solid 
ground  in  holding  that  duties  are  antecedent 
to  rights:  **our  idea  of  rights  must  flow 
from  that  of  our  social  duties."  Equally 
important  is  his  principle  that  in  morals  no 
act  is  indi£Eerent ;  every  special  occupation  is 
subject  throughout  to  his  grand  law  of  duty — 
**  the  realization  of  the  best  possible  social 
system."  We  do  not  ^o  to  France  for  ethics, 
^ut  M.  Duprat  has  given  English  students 
a  book  well  worth  attention  for  the  deserved 
emphasis  it  puts  in  the  name  of  science  on 
social  morality.  The  glaring  defect  in  his 
well- wrought  scheme  is  that  he  expects  of  it 
the  impossible — as  if  a  machine  could  sup- 
ply the  power  to  run  itself.  Against  his 
belief  that  the  progress  of  science  will 
achieve  the  goal  of  eUiical  endeavor  we  may 
set  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd's  finding  that  the 
motor  force  in  human  evolution  is  religion. 

Marl  in  the  West  and  their  Search  for  the 
Christ  (The) :  A  Tale  for  the  Chriatmaa-Tide. 
By  Frederic  Dewhurst.    The  Pilgrira  Press,  Chi- 
cago.   5V4x7in.    26  pages. 
Note-Line  in  the  Hebfow  Scriptures  (The). 
By  James  Kennedy,  D.D.     Charles   Scribners 
Sons,  New  York.    ^x8^^  in.    129  pages.    $US, 
net. 
As  we  insert  sic  in  brackets  where  we  wish 
to   mark   the   accurate  reproduction  of  a 
quoted  word,  so  the  Hebrew  scribes  inserted 
a  short  vertical  mark.    As  a  sort  of  no/a 
bene  it  is  here  termed  "the  note-line."    Dr. 
Kennedy  reviews  the  use  made  of  it  in  the 
Hebrew  text  of  th^  OW  Testament,  in  the 
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belief  that  it  may  be  utilized  for  reaching  an 
improved  text. 

Peter  the  Pflgrim.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  Illus- 
trated. E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co^  New  York.  Sx7% 
in.    ^96i>a«es.    |1.30. 

PieciouB  and  Sacred  Writings  of  Martin 
Lather  (The),  Vol  I.  A  Critical  aod  Devo- 
tional Commentary  on  Oeneaia.  Edited  by  John 
Nicholas  Lenker,  D.D.  The  Lutherans  m  All 
Lands  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.    S^K^i^in.    US 


This  volume,  and  a  volume  on  the  Psalms 
which  preceded  it,  initiate  a  movement  for 
the  publication  of  Luther's  works  in  Enelish. 
Genesis  was  his  '*  swan-song,"  completed, 
after  ten  years,  but  three  months  before  his 
death.  Its  amplitude  is  such  that  this  first 
volume  covers  barely  four  chapters.  How- 
ever antiquated  in  part  by  modern  learning, 
it  is  interesting  as  the  reflection  of  its  great 
author's  spirit  and  its  many  allusions  to  die 
controversies  and  difficulties  besetting  him. 

Present  College  Questions:  Six  Papers  Read 
Before  the  National  Educational  Aaaociation, 


^,    _        ^  uot.Andn  ,  

R.  Harper,  and  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.    D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    5»^x8>4  in.    105  pages. 


at  the  8eeelona  held  in  Boaton,  July  6-7,  1903. 

By  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Andrew  F.West,  VVlUiam 

R.  Harper,  and  Nichola    "  .-  -.        .^    - 

pleton  &  Co.,  New  Yori 

|1,  net  (Postage,  9c) 
The  occasion  which  called  forth  these  ad- 
dresses last  July  is  memorable  as  the  largest 
assembly  ever  held  in  this  country  to  discuss 
educational  questions.  A  much  larger  num- 
ber are  interested  in  the  questions,  still  keenly 
discussed,  which  these  addresses  deal  with — 
"A  New  Definition  of  the  Cuhivated  Man,'' 
"  The  Present  Peril  to  Liberal  Education," 
and  **  The  Length  of  the  College  Course." 

Proceedings  of  the  Conference  for  Education 
in  the  South,  Richmond,  Va.,  April  m  to  April 
S4,  and  at  the  University  of  Virginia,,  April  35, 
1909.    (The  Sixth  Seeaion.) 

Protestant  Episcopal  Almanac  and  Paro- 
chial Liat,  IQQ4  (The).  Thomas  Whittaker,  New 
York.    Sx7%UL   468 pages.   25c 

Random  Verse.  By  Herman  Knickerbocker 
Viel6.  Bfentano's,  New  York.  5*^x9  in.  89  pages. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Relations  Between  Freedom  and  Respon- 
aihOity  in  the  Evolution  of  Democratic  Oov- 
eminent.  By  Arthur  Twining  Hadlev.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  5x8  in.  174  pages. 
Our  grand  political  heresy — the  inversion  of 
the  ethical  relation  of  rignts  to  duties,  claim- 
ii^  rights  first,  and  apart  from  duties — ap- 
pears in  the  present  dominance  of  self-inter- 
est in  political  and  industrial  affairs.  Out 
of  this  come  our  social  discords  and  dis- 
tresses. Over  again.nt  this  President  Hadley 
shows,  as  a  part  of  the  historical  relation 
between  liberty  and  responsibility  in  every 
province  of  thought,  what  the  ethical  basis 
of  democracy  is,  and  what  comes  of  ignoring 
it  The  contrast  he  draws  between  ** democ- 
racy in  theory  and  in  practice  ''shows  how  it 
is  ignored  to<lay.  Our  courts,  by  securing  a 
measure  of  self-restraint  in  self-subiection  to 
reason^  alone  stand  between  us  ancl  the  evils 
springing  from  lack  of  the  social  spirit  of  real 
democracy.  OiJy  through  the  self-restraint 
dictated  by  the  social  spirit  can  real  freedom 
be  secured!  Enlightened  self-interest  accom- 


plished much  for  men  released  a  century  ago 
from  the  shackles  of  over-government.  But 
it  has  brought  ill  in  our  time.  Partisanship 
and  commercialism  have  become  scandals 
and  dangers.  These  new  occasions  teach 
new  duties.  Liberty  was  won  long  since. 
We  now  face  the  equdly  difficult  task  of 
preserving  it.  "  What  we  want  is  an  attempt 
to  enlist  individual  power  in  the  interest  of 
collective  happiness."  The  community  as  a 
whole  is  in  fault  Its  low  general  standard 
of  political  ethics  thwarts  the  individual  who 

Sursues  a  higher  standard.  An  illuminating 
iscussion  of  various  schemes  for  modifying 
industrial  conditions  comes  to  the  same 
fundamental  conclusion ;  it  is  not  an  improve- 
ment of  social  machinery  that  is  needed  so 
much  as  of  the  spirit  that  operates  it—the 
social  conscience  of  the  inclividuad.  *'In 
policies,  as  in  industry,  we  must  substitute 
the  conception  of  a  trust  for  that  of  a  game." 
Tonic  teaching  for  the  times  is  this,  and  de- 
sirable in  churches  as  well  as  in  universities. 

Secret  Name  (The).  By  Teannette  M. 
Dougherty.  Jennings  &  Pye,  ClncinnatL  5x7% 
in.    240  pages.    $U5. 

Shipmates  in  Sunshine.  By  F.  Frankfort 
Moore.  D.  Appleton  &C0.,  New  York.  5x7%  in. 
410  pages.    $130. 

A  genial  and  humorous  account  of  the  chance 
acquaintances  and  incidents  of  a  trip  from 
Southampton,  En^and,  through  the  West 
Indies,  during  which  more  than  one  littie 
romance  is  encountered  and  pleasingly  re- 
tailed by  the  author. 

Sons  of  Vengeance.    By  Joseph  S.  Malone. 

The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.    5x8  in. 

299  pages.  Sl.50. 
From  a  critical  standpoint  this  story  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  success,  yet  it  quite  faith- 
fully presents  the  dramatic  contrasts  in  the 
life  of  the  Kentucky  mountaineer— one  hour 
the  slow,  simple,  illiterate  rustic,  deeply  if 
primitively  religious ;  the  next,  the  alert  and 
vengeful  participant  in  bloody  vendetta  war- 
fare or  desperate  armed  resistance  to  the  law 
in  moonshiners'  raids. 

Torch    (The).      Bv    Herbert   M.  Hopkins. 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis.    5x7%  in. 

J98  pages. 
Books  about  college  life  are  not  rare^  but 
here  is  one  that  claims  attention  from  inter- 
nal evidence  of  the  ^genuineness  of  its  pre- 
sentment of  what  might  be  called  the  ex- 
ecutive-social atmosphere  of  a  Western 
university.  The  romance  element  is  not 
absent,  the  character-drawing  is  vigorously 
executed,  and  altogether  the  story  is  one  of 
exceptional  merit 

Temple  Bible  (The) :  Wisdom  and  the  Jew- 
ish Apocryphal  Writings.  Edited  by  W.  0. 
Stevenson,  M.A.  Tobit  and  the  Babylonian 
Apocrjrphal  Writings.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Sayce, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  The  f  B.  Lipolncott  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia.   4x5y4in.    Per  vol.,  60c,  net 

We  have  before  called  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  apocryphal  writings  that 
intervene  between  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament  as  forming  an  essential  part  of 
the  historical  and  literary  background  Of  the 
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New  Testament.  The  first  of  the  above- 
named  volumes  includes  the  book  of  Baruch 
and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon;  the  second, 
besides  the  book  of  Tobit,  includes  the  book 
of  Juditn,  the  Story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
the  Storjr  of  Susanna,  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Holy  Children,  and  the  Prayer  of  Manasses. 
The  present  edition,  with  Introductions  and 
Notes,  is  in  style  and  contents  every  way 
attractive. 

Visions   of  the    Christ.     By  Levi   Gilbert. 
Jennings  ftPye,  Cincinnati    4Hx7in.    283  pages. 

The  appearance  of  this  book  from  the 
Methodist  publishing  house  rather  interest- 
ingly coincides  with  the  announcement  that 
certain  Methodists  are  proceeding  against 
Professor  Bowne  for  alleged  heresies.  The 
book  stands  for  the  general  view  of  religious 
truth  that  those  brethren  attack.  Not  that 
it  enters  into  theological  or  critical  ques- 
tions ;  it  simply  takes  the  standpoint  of  the 
newer  as  distinct  from  the  older  evangelism. 
For  instance,  the  judgment  of  the  world  by 
Christ  is  taken  to  be  the  measurement  of 
men's  likeness  or  difference  to  him  as  the 
divine  Ideal.  The  tone  of  the  whole  book 
is  inspirational  rather  than  critical:   e.g.y 


the  natural  is  itself  supernatural ;  everything, 
not  merely  what  men  call  miracle,  is  really 
miraculous. 

Where  American  Independence  Began.  By 
Daniel  Munro  Wilson.  Illustrated.  (Second  Edi- 
tion. ^Houghton.  Mifflin  ^  Co.,  Boston.  ^Vix8Va 
in.  uJ  pages.  ^2  J5,  net. 
The  speedy  appearance  of  an  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  this  charmin|^  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  earliest  movers  toward  our 
National  independence  shows  a  more  than 
merely  local  interest  in  this  work  of  local 
history  and  biography.  The  famous  men 
and  women  of  old  Braintree  in  Massachu- 
setts, or  rather  of  that  part  of  it  which  since 
1792  has  been  known  as  Quincy,  especially 
the  Adamses,  Hancocks,  Quincys,  and 
Hoars,  have  a  secure  place  in  our  National 
history,  and  their  commemoration  is  a  patri- 
otic service. 

Writing  Latin:  Book  Two— Third  or  Fourth 
Year  Work.  By  John  Edmund  Barss.  (Gilder- 
sleeve-Lodge  Latin  Series.)  The  University  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  New  York.    5x7»4in.    171  pages.    75c 

j^onism  and  Anti-Semitism.  By  Max  Nor- 
dau  and  GusUv  Gottheil.  The  Scott-Thaw  Co., 
New  York.    5x8  In.    76  pages. 

A  concise  and  clear  exposition   of   these 

closely  related  subjects. 


Correspondence 


The  Schools  of  Porto  Rico ' 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Every  one  in  Porto  Rico  was  interested 
in  your  two  articles,  "  Our  Subject  Races  " 
and  "  Our  Public  Schools,"  in  the  October 
31st  issue.  If  any  progress  is  to  be  made  in 
Porto  Rico,  it  must  first  come  from  education. 
You  righdy  say  there  are  300,000  children  of 
school  age  who  are  not  in  school,  but  that 
gives  but  a  slight  impression  of  the  ignorance 
in  the  island,  as  there  are,  besides  these 
300,000  children  who  are  not  in  school,  from 
300,000  to  400,000  grown-up  people  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  who  have  never 
had  any  school  advantages.  At  the  rate  we 
are  going — 60,000  children  in,  say,  four  years, 
not  counting  the  first  year  of  American 
occupation — how  long  will  it  be  before  we 
will  have  school  facilities  for  even  the  300,- 
000  children,  which  number  is  gradually 
increasing? 

•  We  have  been  able  to  put  these  60,000 
children  in  school  because  we  got  quite  an 
amount  of  money  from  the  refunding  of 
duties  coUected  during  the  organization  of 
the  island  government;  but  now  we  cannot 
expect  any  such  large  increase  to  our  school 
funds,  and  are  dependent  upon  the  island 
taxes,  which  provide  but  litde  more  than 
enough  to  keep  our  present  schools  in  suc- 
cessful operation  and  make  a  few  additions 
each  year. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  the  people 
of  the  United  States  want  to  see  the  people 

I  See  an  editorial  in  thb  issue  of  The  Outlook. 


of  Porto  Rico  educated,  they  will  have  to  do 
something  more  than  look.  While  taxes 
are  apparenUy  small — being  one  per  cent,  of 
the  assessed  valuation — they  are  large  con- 
sidering the  volume  of  money  on  the  island, 
sundry  city  taxes,  and  the  fact  that  where 
there  is  such  a  proix)rtion  of  the  people 
(nearly  eighty  per  cent.)  who  are  i^orant, 
the  number  who  have  to  pay  taxes  is  small 
and  the  volume  of  business  is  also  necessarily 
small  and  limited.  The  facts  given  above 
tend  to  prove  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  must  in  some  way  provide  for 
greatly  extended  school  facilities. 

We  have  the  same  difliculties  in  Porto 
Rico  that  you  illustrate  by  your  quoted  letter 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Geer.  Porto  Rico  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Roman  Catholic  country,  and, 
aside  from  a  single  struggling  church  of  the 
Church  of  England  denomination,  nothing 
but  Roman  Catholic  religion  has  had  any 
hold  on  the  people  up  to  the  time  of  the 
American  occupation.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics have  therefore  had  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  show  the  advantage  of  their  eauca- 
tional  (?)  system,  and,  as  shown  by  the  above, 
it  is  Quite  evident  that  they  have  made  a 
miserable  failure. 

In  this  connection  I  quole  a  recent  letter 
of  Bishop  T.  H.  Blenk,  Bishop  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Porto  Rico.  By  this 
letter  you  will  discover  an  additional  obstacle 
that  must  be  considered  in  the  education  of 
these  people.  It  is  deeply  regretted  that 
Bishop  Blenk  should  have  taken  this  sta^d 
and  put  himself  on  record  as  opposed  to  the 
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first  and  only. effort  made  in  hundreds  of 
I       years  to  gi  ve  theae  peoiple  the  opportunity  of 
an  education. 

If  the  Roman  Catholics  were  dome  any- 
thing in  particular  along  educational  lines 
on  the  isbuid,  we  might  look  at  this  matter  dif- 
ferently ;  but  they  are  not ;  they  are  almost  as 
silent  and  inactive  as  ever,  and  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  if  left  to  them  it  would  be  hundreds 
of  years  more  before  education  would  be 
general. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  this  educational 

question,  and   am  mterested  in  a  charity 

school  which  a  society  of  citizens,  assisted 

by  friends  in  the  States,  has  founded,  and  I 

know  from  experience  that  these  people  are 

!       ready  and  anxious  for  education,  and  if  the 

proper  spirit  can  be  stirred  up  in  the  States, 

It  shoula  not  be  long  until  this  island  is  in  a 

,       fair  way  to  lead  in  its  average  of  children  in 

school.  Robert  A.  Miller. 

PoQoe,  Porto  Rico. 

[copy  of  translation  of  bishop  blenk's 
letter] 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  September  26, 1903. 
3fr.  Ramon  Falcdn^  President  Board  of 
Education^  San  Juan,  P.  R. : 
My  Dear  Sir— I  bee  of  you  to  receive  my 
sincere  thanks  for  uie  kind  invitation  to 
assist  at  the  feast  of  the  opening  of  the  first 
term  that  is  to  take  place  in  the  Emerson 
School  [new  public  school  building]. 

With  sentiment  of  profound  regret  I  find 
myself  compelled  not  to  concur  in  this  inter- 
esting act  that  will  get  toget.er  so  many  of 
my  dear  children,  towards  whom  1  have 
always  experienced  affectionate  care  and 
paternal  solicitude. 

More !  How  can  I  be  present  in  a  place 
that  itself  excludes  and  banishes  Him  of 
whom  I  am  the  representative,  and  whose 
rights  eternal  and  inalienable  I  have  the 
honor  and  duty  to  manage  and  defend  ? 

I  appreciate  in  its  full  value  the  high 
intellectual  culture,  to  prove  which  many 
years  of  my  life  have  been  consecrated  to 
teaching,  but  I  never  permitted  myself  to 
divorce  the  development  of  the  intellect  from 
the  religious  and  moral  culture.  And  it  is 
because  I  have  seen  that  illustrious  men 
who  are  not  at  the  same  time  men  of  solid 
virtue,  give  lamentable  results. 

God,  the  country,  the  society^  the  familv, 
and  the  individual  all  require  imperatively 
that  the  intellectual  men  distinguish  them- 
selves by  a  life  of  virtue  pure  and  undiluted, 
and  you  know  very  well  that  such  virtue  is 
worih  more  than  a  mere  education,  however 
high  that  may  be. 

Feeling  this  way,  and  having  the  high 
mission  to  fill  my  dear  children  with  the 
knowledge,  service,  and  love  of  their  eternal 
Father,  making  them  in  this  way  complete 
men,  I  would  be  unfaithful  to  their  sacred 
interests,  also  to  mjr  conscience  and  to  God, 
any  lime  that  I  assist  in  the  school  feasts, 
and  it  mtffht  be  interpreted  as  approval  of  a 
system  of  ^ucation  so  disastrous  and  de- 
fective. 


Repeating  to  you,  Mr.  President,  my  sin- 
cere thanks  for  your  kmdness  to  me,  I  am, 
Yours  attentively, 
James  H.  Blenk, 
Bishop  of  Porto  Rico. 

To  Prevent  Fires 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  all  that  has  been  said,  and  so  well  said» 
on  the  subject  of  protection  Irom  fire  in 
theaters,  including  your  own  recent  editoriaL 
it  seems  to  me  strange  that  nothing  is  said 
of  the  value  of  an  automatic  sprinkler  sys- 
tem. Living  in  a  factory  town,  where  the 
most  valuable  plants  are  insured  in  the  Fac- 
tory Mutuals— such  insurance  being  condi- 
tioned on  equipment  with  sprinklers — the 
matter  has  been  probably  brought  home  to 
me  in  a  wav  in  which  it  is  not  brought  home 
to  many  others. 

Edward  Atkinson  could  overwhelm  you 
with  statistics  as  to  the  value  of  such  sprink- 
lers, placed  on  a  stage,  in  putting  out  a  fire 
•*  before  it  starts,"  so  to  speak.  A  bit  from 
mv  own  experience  may  be  in  point.  In 
\Vaterbury*s  |^eat  conflagration  of  Febru- 
ary, 1902,  a  smgle  sprinkler  in  One  of  the 
buildings  owned  by  the  "  American"  stopped 
the  fire  which  was  invading  that  part  of  the 
buildings,  and  saved  that  part  oi  the  plant 
as  ^ell  as  two  blocks  of  buildings  on  a  street 
beyond.  These  must  inevitably  have  gone 
had  not  the  fire  been  stopped  at  that  particu- 
lar point. 

For  my  own  part,  I  should  feel  safer  if  I 
went  to  sleep  m  a  hotel  room  with  an  auto- 
matic sprinkler  just  above  my  bed.  I  should 
certainly  take  much  more  pleasure  in  going 
to  the  theater  if  I  knew  that  a  system  of 
automatic  sprinklers  would  throw  steady 
streams  of  water  on  any  small  blaze  immedi- 
ately on  its  start.  Why  cannot  this  matter 
be  taken  up,  and  public  sentiment  be  edu- 
cated to  the  point  of  demanding  that  a  sys- 
tem which  puts  out  fires  in  their  incipiency 
is  better  than  any  system  of  protection  from 
fires  once  under  way  ? 

Arthur  Reed  Kimball. 

The  President  and  Secession 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Some  time  ago  a  friend  at  the  North  sent 
me  a  copy  of  General  Gordon's  Reminis- 
cences. 1 1  revived  memories  of  events  of  the 
long  ago  in  which  I  took  a  humble  part.  I 
am  a  good  American  now,  and  am  backing 
the  President  in  his  present  policy  in  Pana- 
ma ;  and  I  am  doing  this  all  the  more  cor- 
dially because  his  action  is  a  complete  vin- 
dication of  the  principle  for  which  the  South 
fought  in  the  titanic  war  between  the  States, 
in  comparison  with  which  later  wars  have 
seemed  child's  play.  While  I,  and  most  of 
us  in  the  Soum  who  survive  that  great 
struggle,  are  glad,  for  "the  good  of  the 
world,"  as  the  phrase  now  goes,  that  we  did 
not  succeed  in  holding  the  heights  at  Gettys- 
burg, as  we  came  so  near  doing,  which  would 
have  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Union,  yet  we 
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can  but  feel  a  keen  sense  of  satisfaction  in 
knowing:  that  no  man  who  supports  the  pres- 
ent attitude  of  the  Government  can  with 
any  sort  of  consistency  apply  to  us  the  op- 
probrious epithets  of  traitor  and  rebel.  No 
one  enjoys  such  names.  They  are  terms  of 
shame  and  dishonor;  and  the  men  who 
fought  in  the  Southern  army  indignandy 
resent  the  insinuation  that  they  acted  for 
any  other  than  the  most  patriotic  and  honor- 
able motives  as  viewed  from  their  standpoint. 
We  are  deeply  grateful  to  The  Outlook  for 
its  masterly  aefense  of  our  position,  the  best 
ever  written  in  so  small  a  compass,  in  the 
article  **  Was  Lee  a  Traitor?"  The  trouble, 
as  you  showed,  all  grew  out  of  divergent 
interpretations  of  the  Constitution.  We 
honesdy  believed  that  we  had  the  right  to 
secede,  when  our  personal  and  property 
rights  were  menaced  in  the  Union.  This 
was  the  contention  of  Panama.  The  North 
took  the  opposite  view ;  and  because  there 
was  no  arbiter  to  which  to  appeal,  as  is  now 
afforded  in  the  Hague  Tribunal,  only  the 
cage  of  battle  was  left ;  in  that,  as  so  often 
before  and  since,  the  victory  rested  not  with 
the  right,  but  with  the  heavy  battalions. 

The  Boer  War  was  a  similar  case.  In  it, 
as  with  us.  the  legal  right  was  agaiust  the 
aggressor,  but  agam  "  the  good  of  the  world  " 
and  "  the  progress  of  civilization  "  demanded 
that  we  or  they  should  go  down  before  the 
superior  force. 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  right  now.  we  were 
right  then.  So  the  vindication  ot  our  cause 
— the  so-called  "lost  cause" — though  long 
delayed,  has  come  at  last,  and  that,  too,  from 
a  very  unexpected  quarter — the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

"  Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again ; 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers." 
The  action  of  the  President  is  but  another 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  **  Blood 
will  tell."  which  is  but  another  way  of  as- 
serting the  powerful  effect  of  heredity.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  indorsement  of  the  right  of 
secession  may,  after  all,  be  only  the  result 
of  his  inheritance,  for  his  mother  was  a 
Southern  woman.  J.  O.  Johnston. 

[This  letter  from  the  Missionary  Bishop 
of  Western  Texas  no .  doubt  represents  a 
considerable  sentiment  in  the  South,  but  the 
cases  do  not  seem  to  us  at  all  parallel. — The 
Editors.] 

The  New  Sage  Chapel 
Cornell  University  begins  the  new  year  by 
reopening  for  worship  the  enlarged  and 
newly  decorated  Sage  Chapel.  The  original 
edifice,  in  which  food  for  the  spirit  was  fur- 
nished the  students  and  faculty,  was  erected 
in  1874,  and  was  the  gift  of  the  late  Henry 
W.  Sage.  In  1883  the  memorial  chapel 
which  joins  the  edifice  on  the  north  was 
erected.  In  1898  enlargement  of  Sage  Chapel 
was  made  to  about  four  times  the  size  of  the 
original.  The  superb  mosaic  work,  with 
thirteen  life-size  figures  set  in  the  wall  of  the 


eastern  apse,  was  illustrated  and  described 
in  The  Outlook  over  a  year  ago.  During 
the  past  summer  a  transept  was  built  on 
the  north  side,  parallel  with  the  memorial 
chapel  to  the  westward,  giving  a  space  of 
over  twelve  hundred  square  feet  for  the 
organ,  a  choir  of  eighty  singers,  and  an  instru- 
mental orchestra  of  ten  or  twelve  pieces. 
The  or^an  was  rebuilt  against  the  north 
wall,  while  about  half  the  above  amount  of 
space,  once  the  choir  platform  at  the  west 
end,  has  been  regained  for  seats.  The  chapel 
has  now  750  sittmgs,  but  a  thousand  auditors 
can,  with  extra  provision,  find  room.  The 
solid  doors  leading  into  the  memorial  chapel 
have  been  replaced  by  others  of  gilded 
wrought  iron  with  panels  of  plate  glass,  so 
that  the  carved  marbles  and  memorial  win- 
dows are  visible  from  the  main  auditorium. 
Oak  doors  in  place  of  the  old  pine  and  new 
seats  have  been  put  in.  The  pulpit,  which 
is  of  Caen  stone  and  handsomely  carved,  is 
now  set  in  front  of  the  southern  (instead  of 
the  northern)  jamb  of  the  stone  arch  support- 
ing the  ceiling  of  the  apse,  and  is  in  memory 
of  the  late  Dean  Sage,  the  elder  son  of 
Henry  W.  and  brother  of  William,  the 
active  donor.  The  chief  pattern  in  the 
mosaic  floor  fronting  the  apse  is  a  conven- 
tional grape-vine.  The  roots  run  under  the 
pulpit,  whence  the  branches  run  out,  with 
the  letters  crossing  them  on  the  floor,  "  I  am 
the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches."  Hitherto 
the  elegance  of  the  gold  mosaic  work  and 
stained-glass  windows  has  contrasted  with 
the  open-timbered  roof,  but  this  during  the 
past  summer  has  been  elaborately  decorated 
and  so  richly  toned  and  colored  that  the 
effect  is  to  blend  all  in  harmony,  while 
seeming  to  lower  the  roof  with  better  effect 
The  general  motive  in  decoration  is  the 
olive  vine,  with  branches,  leaves,  and  fruit, 
the  dull  brown  and  olive  shades  being 
relieved  by  bands,  zigz^s,  and  chevrons  in 
white  and  red.  The  sloping  panels,  on  a 
ground  of  brown  and  olive,  have,  besides 
Scripture  passages,  an  abundance  of  symbols. 
These  are  painted  on  a  canvas  of  quatrefoil 
shape,  such  as  the  ark  on  the  wave,  the  ^ip 
and  pennant,  the  crown,  the  lamb,  the  lion, 
eagle,  ox,  etc.,  anchor,  pen,  and  sword,  dove, 
sun,  and  moon,  etc.  The  level  panels  under 
the  roof  truss  have  a  blue  ground  touched 
with  gilded  sunbursts  and  stars.  Six  large 
electroliers  give  a  mellow  light  on  dark  days 
and  nights.  The  whole  is  exceedingly  taste- 
ful and  appropriate,  and  the  total  cost  of  all 
has  been  about  1150,000.  Below  the  space 
where  the  sloping  roof  and  walls  join  is  a 
great  band  of  about  two  hundred  fetters  in 
gold,  running  all  the  way  round  the  audito- 
rium, containing  the  summary  of  the  law,  as 
given  by  Jesus.  These  monuments  and  me- 
morials, embody ine  the  best  of  the  traditions 
and  personality  ot  this  University,  do  more 
than  furnish  attractions  to  eye,  ear,  and 
heart;  they  bear  a  permanent  and  artistic 
witness  to  things  unseen  and  eternal. 

w.E.a 
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In  the  settlement  of  the  Chino- 
America  ^  Korean  problem  a  steady  in- 
crease of  Japanese  prestige 
and  a  consequent  diminution  of  Russian 
influence   was   noted   last  week.     The 
principal  cause  for  this  was  the  increas- 
ing realization  of  the    new    Aroerico- 
Chinese  Treaty's  value  in  guaranteeing 
not  only  open  ports  on  the  coast  but  also 
one  in  the  interior  of  Manchuria.    This 
realizes  one  of  the  demands  made  by 
Japan  upon  Russia,  whose  interests  are 
now  overwhelmingly    preponderant   in 
Manchuria.     Not  seeking  territorial  ag- 
grandizement, America  has   been  in  a 
position    to   do   what  no  other  Power 
could  have  done.     Her  action  has  been 
by  far  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  situ- 
ation. It  has  brought  Russian  aggression 
to  a  halt.    It  has  made  for  peace.    It  is 
true  that  Japan  simultaneously  obtained 
from  China  commercial  privileges  similar 
to  those  given  to  America  in  Manchuria, 
but  she  got  them  because  she  happened 
to  be  in  America's  company.     She  re- 
ceived   no   such    assurance   from    the 
Russian  Minister  at  Tokyo  as  that  given 
to  Secretary  Hay  by  the  Russian  Min- 
ister at  Washington.     Baron  de  Rosen 
at  Tokyo  assured  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment that  Russia  would  place  no  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  open  door  in  Man- 
churia so  long  as  it  did  not  conflict  with 
Russia's  interests.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
while  the  open  door  has  been  of  direct 
advantage  to  Russia  in  her  pioneering 
in  Manchuria,  it  is  not  of  advantage, 
according  to  Russian  ideas,  now  that  the 
first  stage  of  pioneering  has  been  passed, 
paring  the  last  decade  the  foreign  trade 
in  Manchuria  has  increased  enormously, 
American  trade  in  particular.     Within  a 
few  years  the  cotton  imports  from  this 
country  at  the  Manchurian  treaty  port 
of  Niuchuang  increased  by  no  less  than 


fourteen  hundred  per  cent  While  im- 
ports from  America  into  Manchuria  are 
still  far  in  excess  of  those  from  any  other 
country,  since  the  Russian  occupation 
they  have  declined,  and  it  is  plain  that  if 
Russia  completes  the  plans  which  she  is 
endeavoring  to  perfect  there  will  soon  be 
no  trade  in  Manchuria  except  that  under 
her  own  control.  For  instance,  in  a  re- 
cent consular  report  from  Niuchuang  we 
read  that  an  American  firm  was  refused 
permission  to  erect  warehouses  at  Dalny 
in  which  to  store  oil.  When  Russia  was 
not  so  sure  of  her  preponderance,  this 
permission  to  the  Americans  was  origi- 
nally granted  and  a  site  promised,  but 
after  the  structural  iron  for  the  buildings 
had  been  imported  the  permission  was 
revoked  1  The  consular  report  also  con- 
tains the  copy  of  a  contract  to  imitate 
American  trade-marks.  This  gives  an 
idea  of  the  efforts  to  which  the  Russians 
are  resorting  in  their  effort  to  monopolize 
Manchurian  trade.  Having  conceded 
something  as  to  open  ports,  Russia  still 
refuses  to  acquiesce  in  the  rights  of  the 
foreign  powers  to  make  settlements  in 
Manchuria,  despite  the  fact  that  she  has  a 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  such  settle- 
ments. Japan  contests  this  point,  and 
with  the  greater  persistence  now  that 
she  has  succeeded  in  reducing  the  Rus- 
sian claims  in  Korea  from  practical 
Russian  control  to  practical  Japanese 
control.  Japan  will  insist  upon  a  grant 
of  all  her  reasonable  demands ;  otherwise 
she  will  have  recourse  to  arms. 


Russia  and 
Prance 


The  Japanese  cause  was  fur- 
ther helped  last  week  by 
French  reluctance  to  aid  Rus- 
sia. Consistently  with  their  enthusiastic 
words  concerning  the  Russo-French  alli- 
ance, French  bankers  have  subscribed  to 
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three-quarters  of  the  outstanding  Rus- 
sian bond  issues.  But  they  now  feel 
that  the  time  has  come  to  halt,  no  matter 
how  much  Russia  needs  the  money.  So 
far  it  has  been  impossible  for  Russia  to 
float  another  loan  in  France,  of  all  coun- 
tries the  one  most  favorably  disposed. 
Another  and  even  more  poignant  disap- 
pointment came  when  the  French  For- 
eign OflSce  decided  that  it  could  not 
assume  any  other  position  than  that  of 
military  neutrality  in  possible  hostilities 
between  Russia  and  Japan.  So  far  as 
the  terms  of  the  Franco- Russian  alliance 
are  known,  that  agreement  provides  for 
the  co-operation  of  the  signatories  in  the 
event  of  European  complications  only. 
Nine  years  ago,  however,  France  co- 
operated with  Russia  in  demanding 
that  Japan  give  back  southern  Man- 
churia to  China.  It  is  not,  then,  sur- 
prising that  Russia  should  have  again 
counted  on  her  European  ally's  help 
in  Asia.  Not  only  the  French  Govern 
ment,  but  the  French  newspapers,  are 
showing  an  apparently  strange  lack  of 
interest  in  Russian  aggressions  in  China 
and  Korea.  Two  years  ago  Russia  and 
France  jointly  promulgated  a  note  an- 
noiincing  that  they  would  act  together 
concerning  the  integrity  and  free  devel- 
opment of  China.  Many  French  jour- 
nals point  out  that  Russian  policy  is 
now  inimical  to  the  purposes  of  that 
note.  The  present  Angl()-French  friend- 
ship has  borne  fruit  in  a  declaration, 
said  to  be  identical,  from  the  Foreign 
Offices  of  London  and  Paris,  that  if  a 
war  between  Russia  and  Japan  should 
arise  it  must  be  confined  to  the  original 
combatants.  The  force  of  these  checks 
to  Russian  policy,  first  from  America 
and  then  from  France,  is  admitted  with 
evident  disappointment  by  the  Russians, 
iVho  add  that  we,  as  an  Occidental  na- 
tion, cannot  uaderstand  how  severe  such 
Checks  are  in  the  eyes  of  an  Oriental 
Ration  like  Japan. 


The  Russians  hide  some 
tht  vSuS^Perii  o^  their  chagrin  at  Jap- 
I  anese     ascendency     by 

further  warnings  concerning  the  "yellow 
peril "  to  which  Japan's  leadership  of 
the  Asiatic  nations  will,  they  say,  now 


expose  Europe  and  America.  The  Japan- 
ese themselves  are  at  last  moved  to  re- 
ply.  They  declare  frankly  that  of  course 
Japan  wants  to  be  a  leader  among  the 
Asiatic  nations — what  nation  would  not  ? 
"  But  do  not  forget,"  they  say,  "  that 
Japan  has  cast  in  her  lot  with  America 
and  Europe.     Everything  that  she  can 
hope  to  gain  in  material  progress  or  in 
national  prestige  must  be  had  by  strictly 
following  those  lines  laid  down  by  the 
most   enlightened  nations  for   Japan's 
guidance.     If  Japan  desires  leadership 
among  the  Asiatic  peoples,  she  desires 
none    the   less    that    they   shall   adopt 
the  ideas  of  American  and  European 
civilization  as  she   has  adopted  them, 
and  benefit  in  the  same  way  in  which 
she  has  been  benefited."     Russian  talk 
of   "Christianity   versus    heathendom" 
especially  arouses  Japanese  ire.     Japan 
may  not  be  a  Christian  nation  in  the 
narrower  sense  in  which  that  expression 
is  used,  but  Japan  is  a  Christian  nation 
in  a  wide  sense.     Many  Japanese,  dis- 
tinguished public  men  as  well  as  private 
individuals,  are   professing  Christians. 
The  Japanese  Constitution   guarantees 
absolute  freedom  of  religious  belief,  and 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  preached  from 
one   end  of  the  Empire  to  the  other. 
The  Japanese  once  proposed  to  adopt  a 
State   religion.  Christian  in  name,  but 
afterwards   realized   that  "Christianity 
made  to  order"  does  not  present  a  par- 
"ticularly  commendable  aspect     A  com- 
parison between  Japan's  "  heathenism," 
as  shown  in  educational,  political,  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  and  Russia's  Christianity 
as  shown  on  the  Amur   in   1900,  and 
since  then  in  Finland  and  Transcaucasia, 
might   result   in  a  decision  not  wholly 
unfavorable  to  the  Japanese  side. 


The  members  of  the 
"'•<S»r£:i!:f°''  B"t«h  Tariff  Inquiry 
Commission  recently 
appointed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
ex-Colonial  Secretary,  include  such  prom- 
inent men  as  Mr.  Chaplin,  formerly 
President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  Sir  Robert  Herbert,  formerly 
Under  Colonial  Secretary,  Sir  Alfred 
Jones,  President  of  the  Liverpool  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Mr.  C.  A,  Pearson, 
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the  well-known  newspaper  proprietor, 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely,  who  is  even 
better  known  in  America,  since  he  has 
at  his  own  expense  sent  two  Commis- 
sions here  to  inquire  into  our  commer- 
cial and  educational  conditions  with  a 
view  to  the  incorporation  of  desirable 
features  into  England's  systems.  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  Commission  is  therefore 
no  gathering  of  men  of  many  minds. 
Like  Cobden  sixty  years  ago,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain rallies  around  him  the  sup- 
porters and  converts  to  his  fiscal  policy, 
his  own  men,  so  to  speak.  The  current 
"  Punch  "  cleverly  calls  attention  to  this 
characteristic  by  a  cartoon  in  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  his  inseparable 
eye-glass,  leads  an  orchestra  in  which 
every  musician  also  wears  a  monocle. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Tariff  Inquiry 
Commission  has  now  taken  place.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  in  his  address,  declared 
that  the  Commission's  sole  purpose 
would  be  to  receive  and  weigh  evidence, 
and  impartially  to  prepare  a  moderate, 
scientific  tariff,  which  shall  (1)  defend 
British  industries  from  unfair  competi- 
tion (/>.,  "  dumping "),  (2)  provide  the 
British  Government  with  material  for 
the  n^otiation  of  trade  treaties  with 
foreign  countries,  and  (3)  encourage 
commerce  within  the  British  Empire. 
On  the  day  following  this  protectionist 
gathering  their  forces  suffered  a  heavy 
defeat  at  the  Norwich  by-election.  The 
Free  Trade  Liberals  won  the  Parliament- 
ary seat  by  a  vote  of  over  8,500,  the 
Conservative  vote  being  about  6,700, 
and  the  Labor  vote  about  2,400.  A 
few  days  later,  at  the  Gateshead  by- 
elftction,  the  protectionists  were  again 
disappointed.  Yet  Gateshead  is  an  in- 
dustrial constituency.  The  competition 
of  foreign-made  goods  had  been  felt 
there,  hence  the  protectionists  expected 
that  the  force  of  the  "  dumping  "  argu- 
ment would  be  quickly  seen  in  its 
influence  on  workingmen's  votes.  De- 
spite such  exhibitions  of  Free  Trade 
and  Liberal  strength,  England  is  naw 
confronted  by  the  protectionist  party 
machine  of  a  past-master  in  the  art  of 
organization  and  effective  aggression. 
As  impressively  indicated  in  his  speech 
at  the  Guildhall,  London,  last  week, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  will  not  shrink  from 


pressing  political  problems  to  a  sharper 
issue  than  has  been  the  case  since  1886, 
when  he  left  the  Gladstone  forces  on  the 
Irish  Home  Rule  question.  The  old 
names,  "Tory,"  "Conservative,"  "Lib- 
eral-Unionist," "Liberal,"  "Radical," 
are  well-nigh  forgotten ;  instead,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  now  re-divided  Eng- 
lishmen into  Protectionists  and  Free- 
Traders. 

« 

-....,  ^  The  gold  production 
"^7.^!;.^  mSL?"  of  the  Transvaal  has 
only  recovered  about 
two-thirds  of  the  volume  reached  before 
the  Boer  War,  and  the  mining  companies 
have  been  conducting  a  vigorous  agita- 
tion both  in  South  Africa  and  in  Eng- 
land for  legislation  permitting  them  to 
obtain  cheap  labor  by  the  importation 
of  Chinese  coolies.  Last  week  this  agi- 
tation bore  fruit  in  the  passage  of  a  bill 
by  the  Legislative  Council  at  Pretoria 
authorizing  the  introduction  of  Asiatic 
laborers  in  the  Rand  district  and  defining 
the  conditions  under  which  they  may 
be  brought  in.  Though  this  bill  is  not 
yet  law,  the  vote  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil in  its  favor  makes  its  terms  of  inter- 
national interest  Its  principal  provis- 
ions are  as  follows : 

1.  No  Asiatic  laborer  shall  be  employed 
except  in  unskilled  labor  in  the  mines. 

2.  At  the  expiration  of  three  years— or  five 
years  if  he  renews  his  contract — the  laborer 
shall  be  returned  to  the  country  from  which 
he  is  brought. 

3.  While  working  in  the  mines  he  shall 
not  leave  the  premises  on  which  he  is  em- 
ployed without  a  permit  signed  by  an  author- 
ized person,  and  no  permit  shall  cover  more 
than  forty-eight  hours. 

4.  The  contractor  who  imports  the  labor- 
ers shall  be  responsible  for  their  return  at 
the  expiration  of  the  contract,  and  his  righfo 
over  the  laborers  cannot  legally  be  assigned 
save  to  one  other  person,  and  that  a  person 
licensed  by  public  officials  as  having  pro- 
vided suitable  accommodations  for  coolie 
laborers. 

The  last  provision  is  a  concession  to 
the  humane  sentiment  which  condemns 
the  coolie  system  as  a  form  of  slavery, 
and  would  prevent  the  contracts  for  the 
employment  of  the  laborers  from  being 
sublet  and  re-sublet  to  irresponsibly 
individuals  impelled  to  secure  sweaters' 
profits  by  the  brutal  treatment  of  the 
men  in  their  power.     The  first  of  the 
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four  provisions  preventing  the  Asiatics 
from  engaging  in  "  skilled  "  work  is,  of 
course,  a  concession  to  the  English  or 
Caucasian  employees  in  the  mines — men 
with  legislative  influence.  It  is  the  labor 
of  the  Kaffirs  alone  that  is  to  be  cheap- 
ened by  the  Chinese  competition.  The 
same  provision,  by  preventing  the  Chi- 
nese or  Asiatics  from  engaging  in  skilled 
work,  insures  that  thdr  labor  shall  re- 
main servile  to  the  end.  The  material 
benefit  of  the  mine-owners  and  not  the 
bettering  of  citizenship  or  the  elevation 
of  labor  is  clearly  the  object  of  this  leg- 
islation. Indeed,  it  might  be  character- 
ized as  a  measure  which  seeks  to  in- 
crease wealth  by  degrading  men. 


Arbltrmtion  Voluntary    Senator    Cullom,    of 

but  PubUc  Information  Illinois,    has    intro- 
compuuory  ^^^^    ^    carefully 

considered  bill  to  create  a  "National 
Arbitration  Tribunal "  for  the  settle- 
ment of  labor  disputes  affecting  inter- 
State  or  foreign  commerce.  The  meas- 
ure proposes  that  tne  new  tribunal 
shall  act  as  arbitrator  only  on  the 
invitation  of  both  parties  to  a  dispute, 
but  provides  that  on  the  invitation 
of  only  one  party,  or  even  without  the 
invitation  of  either,  the  tribunal  may 
investigate  the  merits  of  the  controversy 
and  publish  a  report  thereon.  For  this 
investigation  the  tribunal  is  clothed  with 
the  authority  of  a  court  to  require  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses, 
and  the  latter,  as  required  by  the  Fifth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  are 
expressly  shielded  from  prosecution  or 
punishment  because  of  any  transaction 
concerning  which  they  may  testify. 
This  measure,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
drawn  along  the  lines  of  the  best  State 
arbitration  acts — particularly  that  of 
Illinois.  Inasmuch  as  it  applies  only 
to  such  inter-State  or  inter-country  dis- 
putes as  are  beyond  the  field  of  State 
legislation,  it  does  not  conflict  with  the 
work  the  several  States  are  doing  in  this 
matter,  but  supplements  it  and  makes 
arbitration  a  truly  National  policy.  Pub- 
lic sentiment  is  not  yet  apparently  ready 
to  make  arbitration  compulsory  even  in 
disputes  between  capital  and  labor  em- 
ployed in  industrial  monopolies  on  which 


the  public  is  solely  dependent  for  supplies, 
but  it  is  prepared  for  the  kind  of  com- 
pulsion which  this  bill  contemplates— 
the  compelling  of  both  parties  to  a  labor 
conflict  to  appear  before  an  impartial 
tribunal  which  may  thoroughly  inform 
itself  and  the  public  as  to  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  case.  Compulsion  of  this 
kind  exercises  in  many  cases  almost 
the  authority  of  law,  for  in  labor  disputes 
both  sides  have  learned  to  recognize  the 
present  and  the  permanent  value  of  the 
approval  of  public  sentiment  In  Can- 
ada the  marked  success  of  the  Concilia- 
tion Act  of  1900  under  the  tactful  admin- 
istration of  the  Ministry  of  Labor  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  power  of  the 
Minister  to  make  inquiries  under  the 
provisions  of  quite  another  act  Where 
either  side  has  trusted  for  justification 
of  its  course  to  public  misrepresentations 
of  the  facts,  the  power  of  the  Minister  to 
inquire  into  the  facts  has  promoted  a 
disposition  to  accept  conciliation.  One  of 
the  most  serious  features  of  labor  con- 
flicts is  the  hostile  class  feelings  they 
engender  wherever  the  partisan  accounts 
of  the  struggle  are  carried.  A  tribunal 
which  could  give  the  whole  public  an 
impartial  report  upon  all  labor  struggles 
of  National  concern  would  promote  social 
unity  wherever  these  struggles  are  dis- 
cussed. 

The  Pure  Pood  BUI     ^^    ^    ''''^^  ""^  ^^^  ^"^ 

^^Vi'tou^  68  the  House  Of  Rep. 
resentatives  last  week 
passed  the  Hepburn  Pure  Food  Bill, 
which  fixes  the  standards  of  certain 
foods  and  drugs  as  to  purity  and  strength 
and  forbids  inter-State  or  foreign  com- 
merce in  misbranded  or  adulterated 
articles.  The  chief  criticism  upon  the 
bill  in  the  course  of  the  debate  related, 
not  to  its  essential  principle — that  the 
consumer  ought  to  be  protected  against 
fraud — but  to  the  danger  that  honest 
manufacturers  might  be  prosecuted  for 
unwitting  offenses  against  some  of  its 
provisions,  and  that  legitimate  trade  with 
other  countries  might  be  hampered  by 
clauses  requiring  American  wholesalers 
to  guarantee  the  purity  of  the  imported 
foods,  wines,  drugs,  etc.,  covered  by  the 
bill.  In  response  to  the  first  of  these 
criticisms    the    bill   was   at   one    time 
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amended  so  as  to  punish  offending  man- 
ufacturers only  for  "  willful "  violation 
of  its  provisions,  but  the  day  following 
the  House,  by  practically  a  party  vote, 
struck  out  this  amendment,  which  would 
have  made  the  law  unenforceable  except 
where  the  Government  could  prove  that 
manufacturers    had    intentionally   mis- 
branded  their  products.     It  is  always 
extremely  difficult  to  prove  such  intent, 
as  intentional  violators  of  law  are  com- 
monly unscrupulous  witnesses  in  their 
own  behalf,  and  the  House  justly  took  the 
position  that  manufacturers  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  inform  themselves 
;     as  to  the  ingredients  in  their  products. 
The   criticism   that  trade,  particularly 
along  the  Canadian  and  Mexican  bor- 
ders, would  be  hampered  by  the  provis- 
ions requiring  American  wholesale  deal- 
ers to  guarantee  the  quality  of  imported 
goods  was  met  by  the  statement  that 
foreign  goods,  as  a  rule,  are  now  handled 
by  wholesale  houses,  and  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  relieve  retail  dealers  from  the 
responsibility  of  knowing  the  composi- 
tion of  their  wares.     In  a  measure  such 
as  the  Pure  Food  Bill  it  is  difficult  in 
the  first  drafting  to  keep  out  entirely  ill- 
considered  details  regarding  standards 
of  purity,  etc.,  but  the  debate  upon  the 
pending  Hepburn  Bill  strengthened  the 
impression  that  this  measure  had  been 
drawn  with  unusual  care.     The   over- 
whelming  majority   by   which    it    was 
finally  adopted  is  evidence  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  determined  to 
protect   consumers   against  fraud,  and 
honest  manufacturers  against  the  unfair 
I      methods  of  dishonest  competitors.     It 
also  indicates  a  public  desire  that  in  the 
foreign  markets  American  goods  shall 
stand  for  quality  and  for  honesty  in  their 
making  and  honesty  in  their  selling. 


Negro  jurymea  A  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  de- 
livered last  week  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes 
has  given  rise  to  considerable  misunder- 
standing. One  Southern  newspaper 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that "  it  is  a  decision 
that  a  negro  cannot  be  tried  by  a  white 
jury,"  and  that  "it  brings  us  to  the  place 
where  we  must  have  negro  juries  for 
^^0  criminals  and   white  juries  for 


white  criminals."  That  this  is  not  so 
may  be  seen  from  a  brief  statement  of 
the  case.  A  n^^o  accused  of  murder 
was  indicted,  tried,  and  convicted  in 
Alabama.  His  counsel  moved  that  the 
indictment  be  quashed,  on  the  ground 
that  negroes,  because,  first,  of  their  race 
and  color,  and,  secondly,  because  of 
their  being  disfranchised,  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  Grand  Jury  which  had 
indicted  his  client  The  State  court 
refused  to  grant  the  motion  because  it 
held  that  the  reference  to  disfranchise- 
ment was  irrelevant  and  therefore  made 
the  motion  prolix.  A  motion  which 
is  unnecessarily  prolix,  irrelevant,  or 
frivolous  may,  according  to  the  Civil 
Code  of  Alabama,  be  stricken  out  at 
the  demand  of  the  adverse  party. 
The  matter  was  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  By  the 
decision  of  last  week  the  Court  affirms 
that  it  has  jurisdiction  in  the  matter, 
and  declares  that  the  motion  was  not 
**  prolix,"  and  that  the  reference  to  dis- 
franchisement was  not  irrelevant.  It 
remands  the  case  to  the  State  Court 
for  further  proceedings.  The  decision 
is  therefore  merely  that  reference  to 
laws  disfranchising  negroes  is  admissi- 
ble as  stating  motives  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  blacks  from  the  jury,  "  which, 
however  mistaken,  if  proved,  tended  to 
show  that  the  blacks  were  excluded  on 
account  of  their  race,  as  part  of  a  scheme 
to  keep  them  from  having  any  part  in 
the  administration  of  the  government  or 
of  the  law."  The  Court,  it  should  be 
said,  indicated  its  position  on  the  merit 
of  the  motion  to  quash  the'  indictment 
by  quoting  a  previous  judgnient,  delivered 
by  Mr.  Justice  Gray : 

Whenever,  by  any  action  of  a  State, 
whether  through  its  legislature,  through  its 
courts,  or  through  its  executive  or  adminis- 
trative officers,  all  persons  of  the  African 
race  are  excluded,  solely  because  of  their 
race  or  color,  from  serving  as  grand  jurors 
in  the  criminal  prosecution  of  a  person  of 
the  African  race,  the  equal  protection  of  the 
Jaws  is  denied  to  him,  contrary  to  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Now  that  the  State  Court  cann6t  escape 
responsibility  for  deciding  the  motion 
on  its  merits,  it  will  be  obliged  to  quash 
the  indictment  if  it  is  shown  that  negroes 
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were  excluded  from  the  Grand  Jury  on 
account  of  their  race.  This,  however, 
does  not  mean  that  a  negro  may  not  be 
indicted  by  a  white  jury,  but  simply  that 
be  shall  not  legally  be  indicted  by  a  jury 
deliberately  and  unconstitutionally  con- 
fined to  the  white  race. 


In  his  inaugural 
N^gro  Bducatioo         address  last  week 

Governor  Varda- 
man,  ol  Missi3sippi,  gave  a  prominent 
place  to  the  views  on  negro  education 
which  he  emphasized  in  his  appeal  last 
August  to  the  voters  of  his  State  when 
he  was  before  them  as  a  candidate  for 
office.  He  would  have  the  Legislature 
*'  submit  to  the  people  a  proposition  to 
amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  give 
the  Legislature  unrestricted  authority  in 
dealing  with  the  public-school  ques- 
tion." This  means  that  he  would  em- 
power the  L^slature  to  provide  that 
taxes  paid  by  the  whites  should  be  used 
solely  for  the  education  of  white  chil- 
dren, and  only  the  taxes  paid  by  negroes 
used  for  the  negro  schools.  He  devotes 
much  of  his  address  to  emphasizing  the 
need  of  developing  the  public  schools. 
"  The  first  duty  of  the  State,"  he  says, 
''  is  to  provide  schools — improve  facili- 
ties for  the  instruction  of  the  masses  in 
the  rudiments  of  an  education — espe- 
cially those  of  her  citizens  who  live  in 
the  country  districts."  But,  he  adds, 
"  thus  far  what  I  have  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education  has  been  with  reference 
solely  to  the  white  children."  Negro 
education,  he  declares,  has  produced 
'<  disappointing  results,"  and  he  quotes 
statistics  which  he  alleges  show  that 
with  increase  in  negro  literacy  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  negro  crime.  "  If, 
after  forty  years  of  earnest  effort,  and 
the  expenditure  of  fabulous  sums  of 
money  to  educate  his  [the  negro's]  head, 
we  have  only  succeeded  in  making  a 
criminal  of  him,  and  impairing  his  use- 
fulness and  efficiency  as  a  laborer,  wis- 
dom would  suggest  that  we  make  another 
experiment  and  see  if  we  cannot  improve 
him  by  educating  his  hand  and  his 
heart"  The  theory  on  which  he  bases 
his  argument  is  a  belief  irt  the  "  pro- 
fo«Pd,  C94-stamped,  tim«-foed,  and  un^ 


alterable  incompetency  of  the  negro  for 
citizenship  in  a  white  man's  country." 
"  God  Almighty,"  he  says,  "  created  the 
negro  for  a  menial — he  is  essentially  a 
servant.  .  .  .  The  white  man  will  not, 
and  should  not,  share  sovereignty  snd 
dominion  with  him."  This  is  the  ground 
for  Major  Vardaman's  proposal  to  refuse 
negroes  participation  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  State.  It  should  be  recog- 
nized that  these  are  the  opinions  of  one 
man,  not  of  the  people  of  Mississippi. 
It  is  true  that  Major  Vardaman  made 
his  canvass  largely  upon  this  issue ;  but 
the  primary  system  of  Mississippi  is 
such  that  a  candidate  can  go  before  the 
people  without  subscribing  to  a  definite 
pladorm.  There  are  many  voters  in 
Mississippi  who  cast  their  ballots  for 
Major  Vardaman  not  because  but  in 
spite  of  his  views  on  negro  education. 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
TnTN^fo  ?rime    Point  out  that  Governor 

Vardaman 's  proposition 
is  in  direct  contravention  of  the  principles 
upon  which  the  American  public-school 
system  is  based.  That  system  depends 
for  its  very  existence  on  the  doctrine 
that  in  educating  its  children  a  democ- 
racy shall  know  no  difference  between 
rich  and  poor,  between  the  weak  and 
the  strong;  that  the  duty  of  the  tax- 
payer is  toward  not  merely  his  own 
children,  but  toward  the  children  of  the 
whole  commonwealth.  It  is  also  in  di- 
rect contravention  of  the  principle  which 
is  beneath  every  kind  of  popular  gov- 
ernment, that  such  government  should 
by  no  act  place  before  any  citizen  or 
any  class  of  citizens  an  obstacle  to  the 
highest  development  If  it  is  true  that 
the  form  of  education  which  has  been 
in  vogue  develops  criminals,  that  fact 
makes  it  imperative  tliat  the  form  of 
education  should  be  improved.  This 
Governor  Vardaman  hints  when  he 
speaks  of  educating  "  hand  and  heart," 
and  of  laying  "  a  moral  substratum  upon 
which  to  build ;"  but  the  method  which 
he  proposes  would  lay  no  moral  sub- 
stratum, and  would  deprive  the  negro 
not  only  of  education  of  the  head,  but 
of  the  hand  and  heart  sis  well.  Tbe 
figures,  ipQreover,  whjch  GoverpQl  V^- 
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daman  quotes  as  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  public-school  education  for  the 
negro  has  created  negro  criminals  are 
incomplete  and  therefore  misleading. 
The  1890  census  report  showed  that 
of  negro  criminals  only  38^^  per 
cent  were  ablfe  to  read  and  write, 
while  42-^  per  cent  of  the  entire 
negro  population  was  literate.  Mr. 
Clarence  H.  Poe,  editor  of  the  "Pro- 
gressive Farmer,"  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina, has  sent  us  the  facts  which  he  has 
ascertained  from  the  superintendents  of 
various  Southern  State  prisons.  From 
Governor  Vardaman's  own  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, where  in  1890  60^^^  per  cent 
and  in  1900  less  than  SO  per  cent  of 
the  colored  population  was  illiterate, 
the  official  who  sends  the  report  writes 
as  follows :  "  There  are  about  450  negro 
convicts  in  the  Mississippi  penitentiary ; 
about  half  are  wholly  illiterate.  Of 
the  other  half,  less  than  10  per  cent 
have  anything  like  a  fair  education."  In 
other  words,  in  this  very  State,  where 
negro  education  is  pronounced  a  failure, 
the  literate  negroes  furnish  a  smaller 
proportion  of  criminals  than  the  illiter- 
ate, and  not  even  those  literate  negro 
criminals  are  really  fairly  educated. 
Similar  testimony  comes  from  other 
States.  In  North  Carolina  the  illiterate 
negroes  of  the  State  furnished  40  per  cent 
more  criminals,  according  to  numbers, 
than  the  negroes  who  could  both  read 
and  write.  In  South  Cacplina,  where  the 
census  of  1890  gives  the  negro  literates 
as  constituting  47^%  per  cent  of  the 
entire  race  in  the  State,  the  penitentiary 
superintendent  estimates  that  only  25 
per  cent  can  both  read  and  write.  In 
Georgia  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
negro  convicts  are  illiterate,  while  of 
the  total  negro  population  only  47^  per 
cent  is  illiterate.  In  Alabama  the  illit- 
erates among  the  negro  criminals  are 
reported  as  about  70  per  cent,  while 
the  illiteracy  of  the  total  colored  popu- 
lation is  only  57^^  per  cent  This 
means  that  in  that  State  the  negroes 
who  cannot  read  and  write  furnish  about 
30  per  cent  more  criminals,  in  round 
numbers,  than  the  negroes  who  have 
had  school  advantages.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  figures  for  illiteracy 
QQW  ar^  not  (][uite  so  bad  as  they  were 


ten  years  ago ;  and  therefore  the  figures 
quoted  do  not  make  the  facts  in  con*- 
futation  of  Governor  Vardaman's  theo- 
ries appear  as  strong  as  they  really  are. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  common 
schools  for  negroes  sorely  need  improve- 
ment ;  but  even  as  they  are,  it  is  clear 
that  these  schools  are  factors  for  law, 
order,  and  morality. 


What  a  united  and  vigor- 
J^^^L^o^L  o"s  public  opinion  may 

do  in  regulating  the  rela- 
tions between  public  service  corporations 
and  the  people  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
recent  lively  controversy  between  the  Erie 
Railroad  and  its  passenger  patrons  in  this 
city.  During  several  days  of  unusually 
cold  and  severe  weather,  following  a 
moderate  snow-storm  about  two  weeks 
ago,  the  suburban  service  of  the  Erie 
road  practically  collapsed.  There  are, 
it  is  said,  about  twenty-five  thousand 
commuters  who  use  the  Erie  Railroad  in 
traveling  between  their  homes  in  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  City  daily.  These 
passengers  are  workingmen,  tradesmen, 
merchants,  professional  men,  and  clerks, 
and  it  is  absolutely  essential  not  only 
for  their  comfort  but  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  business  that  they  should  be 
able  to  depend  upon  reaching  their  ofiices 
and  other  places  of  work  at  regular 
hours.  But  during  the  period  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  the  regular 
schedule  of  trains  was  practically  aban- 
doned, and  those  trains  which  did  run 
were  crowded  to  the  doors,  and  were 
from  one  to  three  hours  behind  time  in 
covering  a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 
The  passengers,  in  their  not  unnatural 
irritation,  wrote  to  the  newspapers,  and 
finally  the  President  of  the  railroad,  Mr. 
B.  F.  Underwood,  replied  to  the  com- 
plaints in  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
^  Evening  Post"  In  this  letter  he  used 
the  following  language : 

The  suburbanite,  when  he  has  a  grievance, 
is  prone  to  rush  into  print  and  anonymously 
blackguard  the  management  of  his  particular 
road.  It  does  him  a  great  deal  of  good  and 
it  has  no  effect  on  the  officers  of  the  company, 
who  are  certainly  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
improve  the  service. 

The  effect  of  this  very  impolitic  language 
was  electrical,    More  letters   of  ^m* 
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plaint  than  ever  reached  the  newspapers, 
and  indignation  mass-meetings  were 
held  at  several  points  on  the  various 
suburban  divisions  of  the  road,  of  which 
there  are  in  lact  five,  all  converging  in 
one  terminal  at  Jersey  City.  Mr.  Under- 
wood's uncalled-for  use  of  the  oppro- 
brious term  "  blackguard  "  served  as  a 
spark  to  kindle  a  very  large  fire — a  fire 
which  seems  to  have  warmed  the  ofiicials 
to  the  point  of  effecting  some  immediate 
and  needed  reforms,  in  spite  of  the  rail- 
way president's  statement  that  com- 
plaints have  no  "  effect  on  the  officers 
of  the  company." 

The  discomfort  and 
o^r^^ttt^^^  trialsoftheEriepas- 

sengers,  although 
they  were  really  very  great,  are  only  of 
local  interest,  but  the  attitude  assumed 
by  some  great  railroad  officials,  as  illus- 
tiated  by  Mr.  Underwood's  letter,  is  of 
National  import  and  significance.  The 
Erie  Railroad  incident — for  it  is  merely 
an  incident  in  the  railroad  history  of  the 
country — has  fortified  the  belief  of  the 
public  at  large  that  our  great  railroads 
need  vigorous  Governmental  regulation. 
This,  of  course,  they  may  receive  by 
Federal  and  State  law.  Our  purpose  in 
reporting  these  facts  to  our  readers  is 
to  urge  them,  in  whatever  State  they  may 
live,  not  to  relinquish  their  demands 
upon  and  watchfulness  of  their  legisla- 
tors with  regard  to  the  legislative  rela- 
tion between  the  lawmaking  body  and 
the  railways.  Most  of  the  States  now 
have  a  State  Railroad  Commission.  It 
is,  however,  a  significant  fact  that  New 
Jersey,  which  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant railroad  States  in  the  country,  does 
not  maintain  such  a  State  Commission. 
Whether  this  is  due  to  the  interest  of 
the  great  railroads  passing  through  it 
and  terminating  in  it,  or  to  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  public  itself,  it  is  not  for  us 
to  say.  We  content  ourselves  here  with 
simply  calling  attention  to  a  condition 
which  exists.  Several  great  trunk  lines 
have  their  terminals  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey — the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the 
Erie,  the  Ddaware,  Lackawanna,  and 
Western,  and  thie  West  Shore.   Persistent 


and  vigorous  public  opinion  has  just 
compelled  the  Erie  Railroad  to  take 
better  care  of  its  suburban  passengers. 
The  same  public  opinion  in  New  Jersey 
can  bring  about  the  creation  of  a  State 
Railroad  Commission  if  the  people  really 
want  it.  Such  a  Commission  really  con- 
stitutes a  popular  court  for  receiving  the 
complaints  of  shippers  and  passengers, 
and  for  putting  into  effect  reforms  such 
as  the  abolition  of  grade  crossings,  the 
building  of  new  stations,  and  the  modify- 
ing of  train  schedules  to  meet  actual 
needs.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  commercial  and  financial  interests 
of  the  railroads  are  constant  and  press- 
ing. It  is,  for  example,  believed  by 
those  who  are  best  informed  that  the 
deterioration  in  the  equipment  and  oper- 
ation of  the  Erie  Railroad  Company  is 
not  so  much  due  to  the  inefficiency  of 
the  operating  officials  as  to  the  pressure 
of  economy  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
by  those  in  financial  control  of  the  com- 
pany, who,  during  the  very  week  when 
the  passengers  were  suffering  serious 
loss  and  inconvenience,  declared  for  the 
stockholders  the  largest  dividend  on  the 
first  preferred  stock  that  has  been  paid 
for  many  years.  This  conflict  between 
the  stockholders  and  the  public  is  a 
never-ending  one,  and  no  State  Commis- 
sion will  be  or  can  be  efficient  unless  it 
is  supported  by  an  intelligent,  courage- 
ous, and  tireless  public  sentiment 


Professor  Wooisey        If  our  readers  de- 

oo  the  Panama  Question:    sire     tO     See    the 
His  Conclusions  ^y^^^^  j^j   ^^^ 

entation  of  the  case  for  Colombia  and 
against  the  action  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  Panama,  they  will  find 
it  in  an  article  by  Professor  Theodore 
S.  Wooisey,  of  Yale  University,  in  the 
January  number  of  the  *'  Green  Bag,"  a 
legal  journal  published  in  Bostcm.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  us  in  a  para- 
graph either  to  present  or  adequately  to 
criticise  this  article ;  but  for  the  informa- 
tion of  our  readers  we  report  here  Pro- 
fessor Woolsey's  conclusions  in  his  own 
words : 

(1)  The  hasty  recognition  of  a  new  State 
in  Panama  was  not  in  aixordance  with  the 
law  of  nations. 

(2)  To  justify  it  by  the  Treaty  of  1846 
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requires  a  new  and  forced  construction  of 
that  instrument 

(3)  To  prevent  Colombia's  coercion  of 
Panama  is  an  act  of  war. 

(4)  The  "man  in  the  street's"  verdict, 
that  our  smart  politics  served  Colombia 
right,  disregards  law,  sets  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent, detracts  from  the  National  dignity, 
and  may  injure  our  influence  and  trade 
amongst  the  Latin- American  States. 

(5)  Our  duty  was  and  is  to  let  Colombia 
recover  Panama  if  she  can ;  our  policy,  to 
use  her  troubles  to  get  favorable  canal 
action  from  the  r^hdFuTsovereign. 

(6)  Our  recognition,  if  i)ersisted  in,  makes 
of  Panama  a  treaty-making  agent,  but  for 
ourselves  only. 

(7)  The  canal  treaty,  negotiated  and  rati- 
fied by  the  Junta,  with  no  constitutional 
authority  or  other  authorization,  is  of  doubt- 
ful validity,  and  the  defect  will  need  to  be 
subsequently  cured. 

As  this  is  the  clearest  and  best-defined 
statement  of  the  legal  position  assumed 
by  the  critics  of  the  Administration,  so 
it  is  the  most  radical  statement  of  the 
policy  which  the  opponents  of  the  pres- 
ent Panama  treaty  would  have  the  coun- 
try pursue.  For  this  reason  we  give  it 
to  our  readers,  despite  our  announced 
purpose  not  to  continue  in  our  columns 
the  discussion  of  the  history  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's action  in  Panama.  Our  read- 
ers should  remember,  however,  that  other 
authorities  quite  as  eminent  in  interna- 
tional law  take  an  opposite  view. 

ProfeMor  wooLty      Without  discussing 

OB  the  PaoAina  Question :  Prof  essor  Wool- 
The  Outtook**  Estimate    „^   .„     ^*^.^„:4.:^«„ 

sey^s  propositions 
in  detail,  it  must  sufifice  here  to  say 
that  they  appear  to  us  to  be  academic 
rather  than  vital.  (1)  They  assume  that 
international  law  is  like  domestic  law, 
and  that  unquestioning  obedience  to  it 
is  a  sacred  duty.  In  fact,  domestic 
law  is  the  expressed  will  of  the  sover- 
eign State,  whether  uttered  by  legis- 
lative enactment,  judicial  interpretation, 
or  executive  decree,  and  obedience  of 
the  citizen  is  ordinarily  a  duty  until  the 
sovereign  act  can  be  changed  in  a  lawful 
and  regular  manner.  International  law 
is  no  such  act  of  a  sovereign  authority, 
and  involves  no  obligation  of  obedience. 
It  is  simply  the  previous  custom  of  na- 
tions, and  one  ordinary  way  of  changing 
it  is  for  one  nation  to  depart  from  it 
and  see  if  other  nations  will  follow  its 
example.    This  international  custom  is 


sometimes  founded  on  a  sense  of  justice, 
but  quite  as  much  on  national  conven- 
ience, and  is  often  disregarded  at  the 
demand  of  either  humanity  or  national 
self-interest  Thus,  it  is  not  the  custom 
of  one  nation  to  interfere  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  another  nation,  and  this  b  inter- 
national law ;  but  Europe  has  frequently 
interfered  with  the  affairs  of  Turkey 
because  humanity  and  the  interest  of 
European  States  called  for  such  interfer- 
ence. The  question  as  to  Panama  is 
not  whether  the  action  of  the  Adminis- 
tration in  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances there  existing  was  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  nations  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  but  whether  humanity. 
National  self-interest,  and  international 
well-being  combined  to  make  the  action 
both  expedient  and  just.  (2)  Proposi- 
tion 5  appears  to  us  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  American  Nation  is  a  Person 
and  is  bound  by  the  action  of  its  execu- 
tive. If  an  individual  sovereign,  say. 
the  Czar  of  Russia,  had  recognized 
Panama,  forbidden  Colombian  troops  to 
land  upon  its  soil,  and  promised  it 
protection,  and  then,  when  not  only  the 
people  of  Panama  but  the  other  civilized 
nations  had  acted  upon  his  pledge,  he 
had  rescinded  his  promise,  withdrawn 
his  protection,  and  abandoned  the  Pan- 
amese  to  a  devastating  war  by  a  power 
which  has  always  shown  itself  unscru- 
pulous and  cruel,  the  whole  civilized 
world  would  have  condemned  the  act  as 
one  of  singular  dishonor.  It  would  be 
not  less  dishonorable  if  the  American 
people  were  to  pursue  such  a  course  of 
tergiversation.  They  are  bound  by  the 
official  acts  of  their  Chief  Executive. 
If  he  has  done  wrong,  damages  should 
be  paid  to  the  wronged  party ;  but  no 
Government  can  be  just  or  honorable 
which  through  its  authorized  agents 
makes  pledges,  only  to  break  them  when 
others  have  acted  upon  their  faith  in 
them.  In  the  judgment  of  The  Outlook, 
Professor  Woolsey's  conclusions  can 
stand  neither  the  test  of  international  law 
nor  of  national  ethics. 


One  of  the  most  im- 
8ut?c?ns5tutioo   Portant    provisions   of 

the  "  home-rule  amend- 
ment "  to  their  State  Constitution/  which 
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the  people  of  Colorado  adopted  a  year 
ago  by  a  vote  of  60,000  to  26,000,  was 
a  provision  that  the  city  of  Denver 
should  have  power  to  condemn,  pur- 
chase, and  operate  any  of  their  munici- 
pal franchises — water,  light,  transporta- 
tion, heating,  etc. — and  issue  bonds  to 
pay  for  the  same  whenever  this  bond 
issue  had  received  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  "  taxpajring  electors." 
This  provision,  when  incorporated  within 
the  State  Constitution,  seemed  to  insure 
that  the  taxpayers  of  Denver  could  at 
any  time  deal  with  their  municipal  mo- 
nopolies as  they  saw  fit ;  but  during  the 
present  month  the  Charter  Convention 
now  sitting  in  Denver  had  reported  to 
it  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
Charge  of  the  matter  a  provision  so  de- 
fining the  method  by  which  the  city 
might  exercise  its  new  power  as  to  pre- 
vent its  exercise  save  in  times  of  great 
public  excitement.  By  the  provision 
reported  the  city  government  could  not 
purchase  a  monopoly  franchise  even  if 
the  owners  wished  to  sell  it,  unless  one- 
quarter  of  the  persons  owning  real  estate 
had  previously  petitioned  for  such  pur- 
chase ;  and  not  only  might  the  Mayor 
absolutely  block  any  action  by  the  Coun- 
cil, but  the  entire  city  government, 
even  if  a  unit  in  favor  of  the  purchase, 
could  not  propose  the  issue  of  bonds 
that  would  be  a  lien  on  anything  except 
the  property  purchased.  The  net  earn- 
ings from  this  purchase,  it  was  stipulated, 
must  always  be  sufficient  to  meet  not 
only  interest  charges,  but  sinking-fund 
charges  as  well  It  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  such  bonds  would  not  be  attractive 
to  investors,  and  could  be  sold  only  at  a 
heavy  discount  from  the  price  which  the 
ordinary  bonds  of  the  city  command. 
Fortunately,  the  Charter  Convention  re- 
volted against  the  proposal  of  its  com- 
mittee— one  member,  who  individually 
opposes  city  ownership  of  monopolies, 
declaring  that  he  could  not  vote  for  this 
provision  without  proving  false  to  his 
oath  to  support  the  State  Constitution. 
The  outcome  of  the  debate  has  been  to 
center  public  attention  upon  the  means 
proposed  by  the  Convention  to  carry 
into  effect  the  new  constitutional  provis- 
ion, and  the  prospect  is  that  the  crucial 
clause  of  the  new  charter  will  be  satis- 


factory to  a  majority  of  the  people.  But 
the  incident  illustrates  again  the  truth 
that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
industrial  as  well  as  political  liberty. 

Three  measures  have 
''nH,VT^   been  or  are  about  to  be 

introduced  into  the  New 
York  L^slature  relating  to  the  excise 
question :  (1)  A  bill  recommended  by 
District  Attorney  Jerome,  providing  for 
Sunday  opening  of  the  saloons  in  New 
York  during  certain  hours;  (2)  a  bill 
providing  for  the  reference  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  there  shall  be  any  Sunday 
opening  in  New  York  to  the  people  of 
the  city,  with  some  provision  allowing 
for  difference  of  regulation  in  different 
parts  of  the  city  by  a  local  board  con- 
stituted for  that  purpose ;  (3)  a  bill  simi- 
lar to  that  introduced  last  year,  taking 
away  from  the  local  communities  their 
present  right  to  prohibit  the  licensing 
of  hotels.  There  is  almost  no  possibil- 
ity that  the  first  bill  will  receive  favor- 
able consideration  in  the  Legislature. 
It  has  not  received,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  support  from  either  Democratic 
or  Republican  leaders.  It  proposes  to 
provide  for  the  opening  of  saloons  on 
Sunday  in  New  York,  without  ascertain- 
ing whether  New  York  wishes  open 
saloons  on  Sunday.  It  violates  the 
principle  of  home  rule  on  the  alleged 
ground  that  the  Sunday  law  cannot  be 
enforced.  What  the  prospects  are  of 
the  second  proposition  we  do  not  know. 
That  it  could  be  passed,  if  the  citizens 
of  New  York  were  practically  agreed  in 
asking  for  it,  is  probable.  That  such  a 
change  in  the  law  could  be  made  as 
would  give  local  option  to  all  the  cities, 
including  New  York,  if  all  the  cities 
were  united  in  demanding  it,  is  almost 
certain.  There  is  almost  no  reason  why 
the  cities  should  not  have  the  same 
local  option  which  the  rural  communities 
now  possess,  and  under  local  option,  as 
they  now  possess  it,  it  is  possible  for 
any  rural  community  to  prohibit  all  sale 
of  liquor,  or  to  allow  the  sale  of  liquor 
in  the  week  and  prohibit  it  on  Sunday. 
The  third  measure,  which  aims  to  de- 
prive rural  communities  of  the  local 
option  which  they  now  possess,  ought 
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never  to  go  out  of  committee.  It  should 
be  perfe^y  distinctly  understood  that 
the  effect  of  this  law,  whatever  its  object 
may  be,  is  to  provide  open  saloons  Sun- 
day and  week  day  throughout  the  entire 
State  of  New  York-— saloons  which,  in 
many  cases,  would  have  attached  to 
tbem  houses  for  the  encouragement  of 
forms  of  vice  which  are  worse  than 
drunkenness. 

We  have  already 

UnificAtion  of  Education  in   reoorted    tO    OUr 
New  York  State  rcportca    lu   our 

readers  the  plan 
proposed  for  the  unification  of  educa- 
tion in  this  State,  by  reducing  the  Board 
of  Regents  to  nine,  abolishing  the  life 
tenure,  giving  to  them  practical  educa- 
tional control  of  the  entire  educational 
system  of  the  State,  and  providing  that 
the  executive  officer  corresponding  to 
the  present  State  Superintendent  of 
Education  shall  be  elected  by  them,  and 
hold  office  at  their  pleasure.  A  bill  has 
now  been  introduced  into  the  Legisla- 
ture embodying  this  plan,  with  one  grave 
exception,  which  is  that  the  Legisla- 
ture, not  the  Regents,  shall  name  the 
first  Commissioner  of  Education.  This 
modification  seems  to  us  seriously  to 
impair  the  value  and  efficiency  of  the 
plan.  There  are  two  essential  things 
to  be  sought  in  any  change  of  the 
educational  system  of  this  State:  first, 
that  the  whole  system  shall  be  put 
under  one  competent  head ;  second,  that 
this  head  shall  be  entirely  free  from 
political  partisanship.  The  only  way 
to  secure  the  first  is  by  making  the 
Board  of  Regents  the  head,  because  the 
Board  of  Regents  is  a  constitutional 
body.  Moreover,  the  Board  of  Regents 
may  be  composed  of  educational  ex- 
perts, while  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
the  Legislature  cannot  be  composed 
of  educational  experts.  The  only  way 
to  keep  the  educational  system  of  the 
State  out  of  politics  is  to  have  the 
Superintendent  of  Education  elected  by 
the  Board  of  Regents,  and  subject  to 
its  direction.  If  he  is  elected  by  the 
Legislature,  he  will  necessarily  be  more 
or  less  a  political  official,  and  he  will 
be  necessarily  more  or  less  under  a 
divided  control.  The  fact  that  the  bill 
provides   that   the   "  Commissioner  of 


Education  and  all  successors  in  office 
shall  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  and  alt  vacancies  in 
the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Education 
shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the 
Board  of  Regents,"  does  not  prevent  the 
evil  of  introducing  partisan  politics  into 
the  selection  of  the  first  Commissioner. 
If  a  change  is  to  be  made  in  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  State,  it  is  important 
that  it  be  such  as  to  avoid  the  evils  of 
the  present  system.  If  all  the  friends 
of  education  would  push  for  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  plan  as  was  outlined  in 
The  Outlook  for  January  16,  we  believe 
it  would  be  carried  by  the  Legislature, 
and  the  educational  system  of  the  State 
entirely  and  forever  relieved  from  the 
divided  authority  and  the  political  influ- 
ence which  have  operated  against  it  in 
the  past 

The  annual  meeting  of 
'^•^°^"*"'    the  New  York  Consumers' 

League,  held  last  week, 
bore  witness  to  a  useful  year's  work  by 
the  League,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
bring  home  to  the  consumer  responsibil- 
ity for  conditions  in  shop  and  factory, 
and  to  better  the  lot  of  the  workers. 
Conditions  are  steadily  improving  in 
stores  already  on  the  "  white  list,"  and 
others  are  being  added  as  fast  as  they 
conform  to  the  requirements.  This  winter 
special  attention  has  been  given  to  urging 
early  holiday  shopping.  Placards  were 
posted  in  railway  stations  and  distributed 
throughout  the  city,  requesting  the  pub- 
lic to  shop  before  five  o'clock  in  order 
to  help  the  early-closing  movement,  and 
to  do  all  Christmas  shopping  before  the 
middle  of  December.  Many  packages 
were  bought  and  delivered  three  weeks 
before  Christmas,  marked  "  Not  to  be 
opened  until  Christmas."  By  this  simple 
forethought  the  strain  and  fatigue  of  the 
Christmas  **  rush  "  may  be  spared  those 
who  feel  it  most,  and  such  tragedies  be 
avoided  as  that  of  a  year  ago,  when  a 
lad  who  had  been  delivering  packages 
until  midnight  on  Christmas  Eve,  too 
exhausted  to  go  home,  threw  himself 
down  in  his  wagon  and  drew  a  horse- 
blanket  over  him.  He  was  found  there, 
Christmas  morning,  frozen  to  death.  A 
list  of  twenty-two  violations  of  the  State 
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law  restricting  the  hours  of  labor  for 
women  and  children  to  sixty  hours  a 
week  has  been  sent  to  the  Governor, 
and  numerous  complaints  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  among  them  the  case  of  a  cigar 
factory  in  which  the  girls  use  their 
tongues  to  fasten  the  labels  around  the 
cigars.  One  of  these  girls  is  suffering 
from  tuberculosis.  The  Board  of  Health 
is  considering  the  recommendation  that 
sponges  be  provided,  for  the  sake  both 
of  employees  and  consumers.  Mrs. 
Florence  Kelly,  the  National  Secretary, 
whose  wise  and  vigorous  action  is  being 
directed  against  the  sweating  system, 
told  of  two  children,  one  four  years  old, 
the  other  five  who  were  taken  out  of  the 
kindergarten  and  set  at  work  by  their 
family  winding  green  tissue-paper  around 
pieces  of  wire,  to  furnish  the  stems  for 
the  artificial  flowers  their  family  is 
engaged  in  making.  The  work  is  so 
simple  that  even  babies  can  do  it,  and 
the  children  sit  on  the  floor  and  work 
for  many  hours.  The  truant  ofl&cer  can- 
not help  them,  because  they  are  not  yet 
of  school  age.  The  factory  inspector 
cannot  interfere,  because  the  children 
are  paid  no  wages,  and  so,  technically, 
are  not  employed,  and  the  family  has  a 
factory  license.  Twenty-three  thousand 
groups  of  workers  in  the  tenement-houses 
of  New  York  are  licensed  to  manufacture, 
and  no  possible  staff  of  inspectors  can 
enforce  laws  among  such  a  number. 
The  League  feels  that  the  next  step  to 
be  taken  is  to  forbid  the  granting  of 
licenses  to  these  factory  groups  unless 
the  records  show  that  the  house  is  in 
good  sanitary  cpndition  and  no  occupant 
of  the  house  has  any  communicable  dis- 
ease. So  few  tenements  could  meet 
these  requirements  that  were  such  a  law 
on  the  books,  and  enforced,  the  tenement 
sweat-shops  would  practically  come  to 
an  end. 

George  Franci.  Train     ^he  line    that   Sepa- 

rates  msanity  pure 
and  simple  from  excessive  eccentricity 
is  a  fine  one,  and  it  might  be  hard  to 
decide  upon  which  side  to  place  the  sin- 
gular personality  of  George  FrancisTrain, 
who  was  wont  at  one  time  to  call  him- 
self the  sanest  man  alive,  at  others  the 


greatest "  crank  "  in  the  world.  The  mere 
^ct  that  he  did  recognize  his  own  mega- 
lomania or  exuberant  egotism  shows  con- 
clusively that  his  mind  had  its  sane  side. 
No  one  can  read  his  remarkable  auto- 
biography, a  fair-sized  book  dictated  in 
thirty-six  hours,  it  is  said,  without  ad- 
mitting that  in  some  points  he  was,  as 
he  was  fond  of  asserting,  ahead  of  his 
times.  A  condensed  autobiography, 
"  boiled  down  in  two  hundred  words," 
asserts  among  other  things  that  he  had 
supported  himself  since  babyhood,  had 
been  a  farmer  at  fourteen,  was  at  twenty 
manager  of  a  great  shipping  firm  with 
an  income  of  $10,000,  built  famous 
clipper  ships,  started  forty  clippers  to 
California  in  '49,  introduced  the  street 
railway  into  England,  built  the  first 
Pacific  Railway,  organized  the  first 
Trust,  the  Credit  Mobilier,  owned  S,OOG 
lots  in  Omaha  now  worth  thirty  millions, 
organized  the  French  Commune,  three 
times  made  the  shortest  record  trip 
around  the  globe,  and  had  been  "  fifteen 
times  in  jail  without  a  crime."  With 
all  allowance  for  egotistical  exaggeration, 
there  is  still  some  truth  in  his  character- 
ization of  himself  as  '*  reformer,  agitator, 
revolutionist,  evolutionist,  psychologist, 
financier,  builder  of  railroads,  linguist, 
and  globe-trotter."  A  student  of  psy- 
chology can  easily  find  in  the  autobi- 
ography the  time  when  intolerable 
egotism  gained  ascendency  over  what 
was  really  a  genius  for  audacious  and 
large  undertakings.  Every  one  knows 
of  Mr.  Train's  vagaries  of  late  years — 
his  absurd  self-nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency (a  delusion  of  imagined  political 
importance  held  also  by  Daniel  Pratt, 
the  "Great  American  Traveler,"  the 
sport  of  a  generation  of  college  boys, 
and  a  "  crank  "  who  resembled  Train  in 
some  ways  without  his  touch  of  genius) ; 
his  storing  up  of  psychic  force  by  refus- 
ing for  years  to  talk  to  adults  or  to  let 
any  one  touch  him  (he  used  solemnly  to 
shake  hands  with  himself  on  being  in* 
troduced);  his  custom  of  sitting  bare- 
headed in  Madison  Square,  with  his 
friends  the  children  and  the  birds ;  and 
his  residence  in  the  Mills  Hotel  in  a 
twenty-cent  room,  although  relatives  were 
always  glad  to  make  a  home  for  him — he 
used  to  say  that  he  loved  to  be  with 
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poor  people  because  they  told  the  truth 
and  were  honest  The  dedication  to  his 
autobiography  shows  George  Francis 
Train  at  his  best :  "  To  the  children 
and  to  the  children's  children  in  this 
and  all  lands  who  love  and  believe  in 
me  because  they  know  I  love  and  believe 
in  them." 


ProfdMor  Voo  Hoist 


Professor  Hermann 
Eduard  Von  Hoist, 
who  died  at  Freiburg,  C^ennany,  last 
week,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  History  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  from  1892  to  1900.  Born  in 
Livonia,  the  son  of  a  poor  clergyman, 
he  was  educated  at  the  Universities 
of  Freiburg  and  Heidelberg,  and  be- 
came a  tutor  in  St  Petersburg  in  1866, 
but  was  ordered  to  leave  Russia  be- 
cause of  sentiments  expressed  in  a 
political  article  which  displeased  the 
authorities.  He  came  to  this  country  in 
1867  as  a  steerage  passenger,  and  six 
years  later,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
"  Constitutional  History  of  the  United 
States,"  he  declared  that  on  his  arrival 
in  this  country  one  of  the  first  things  he 
did  was  to  make  his  declaration  of  in- 
tention to  become  a  citizen,  and  that  he 
"felt  with  the  people  of  the  United 
States  before  he  began  to  study  them 
or  their  institutions."  Having  received 
a  call  to  the  chair  of  history  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Strasburg,  he  returned  to 
Europe  in  1871,  and,  later,  became  a 
member  of  Ihe  teaching  body  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Freiburg.  He  was  recalled  to 
the  United  States  in  1892  to  take  up 
the  important  work  offered  him  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,'  from  which  he 
was  retired  on  a  pension  in  1900.  Dr. 
Von  Hoist  has  held  a  prominent  place 
among  writers  on  American  history  and 
among  teachers  ever  since  his  earliest 
connection  with  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. His  "  Constitutional  History  of 
the  United  States  "  in  seven  volumes 
is  an  authority  in  its  department,  and  is 
far  and  away  the  most  extensive  and 
elaborate  work  on  this  subject  Among 
other  books  from  his  hand  are  "  Con- 
stitutional Law  in  the  United  States," 
"  Life  of  John  Brown,"  "  John  C.  Cal- 
houn," and  "  The  French  Revolution 
Tested  by  Mirabeau's  Career." 


Dn  Charles  B,  Spahr 

With  this  issue  Dr.  Charles  B.  Spahr 
withdraws  from  the  editorial  staff  of 
The  Outlook,  to  become  the  editor-in- 
chief  of  "Current  Literature."  The 
Oudook  reluctantly  accepts  his  decision 
to  leave  its  staff,  and  would  gladly  have 
persuaded  him  to  remain  if  that  had 
been  possible. 

Dr.  Spahr  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  was 
graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1381, 
studied  abroad  in  Leipsic,  and  took  his 
degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Columbia  University, 
where  he  later  lectured  for  three  or  four 
years.  His  editorial  experience  has  not 
been  confined  to  The  Outlook ;  he  was 
for  some  time  an  editorial  writer  on  the 
"  Commercial  Advertiser."  Dr.  Spahr 
became  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  The  Outlook  in  1886.  Since  that 
date  he  has  been  continuously  one  of 
its  editors.  He  brought  to  the  service 
of  this  journal  and  its  readers  an  expert 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  economics, 
practical  ability  in  applying  that  knowl- 
edge to  current  events,  an  inspiring  and 
catholic  sympathy  for  his  fellow-men, 
especially  for  the  poor  and  the  oppressed, 
carefully  considered  convictions  founded 
on  a  passionate  devotion  to  the  truth  as 
he  sees  the  truth,  and  the  power  of  clear 
statement  and  effective  marshaling  of 
facts  and  figures  in  the  interpretation 
and  maintenance  of  these  convictions. 
Always  in  sympathy  with  the  animating 
spirit  and  essential  purpose  of  The 
Oudook,  he  has  differed  with  it  upon 
some  questions  of  public  policy,  and 
this  has  materially  aided  us  in  our  en- 
deavor to  give  to  our  readers  sympa- 
thetic report  and  interpretation  of  views 
and  opinions  which  we  all  the  more 
wished  to  represent  accurately  and  im- 
partially because  we  were  controverting 
them.  His  withdrawal  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  the  policy  and  controlling 
the  utterances  of  another  periodical  will 
involve  a  distinct  editorial  loss  to  the 
readers  of  The  Outlook,  as  it  will  involve 
a  very  real  personal  loss  to  those  who 
have  been  associated  with  him.  But 
we  are  confident  that  "  Current  Litera- 
ture," under  his  direction  and  control, 
will  receive  a  new  inspiration  and  a 
new  life,  and  that  his   editorial  work 
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will  always  be  characterized  by  scholarly 
ability  and  inspired  by  a  sincere  and 
unselfish  purpose  to  realize  the  highest 
ideals  for  society  in  the  lives  of  his  fel- 
low-men. 

The   Political   Issues 

The  country  has  been  waiting  for  some 
Democratic  leader  to  tell  it  what  is 
Democratic  policy.  Mr.  Gorman  has 
been  trying  to  bring  about  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  Republican  party,  but  has 
himself  been  discomfited.  Mr.  Olney 
and  Mr.  Hill  have  told  us  how  very 
badly  the  Republican  party  has  done, 
but  have  given  no  very  definite  infor- 
mation as  to  what  the  Democratic 
party  proposes  to  do.  .  The  fact,  if  it 
be  a  fact,  that  A  has  made  bad  use 
of  a  power  of  attorney  is  not  of  itself 
sufficient  reason  for  giving  a  power  of 
attorney  to  B.  The  Democratic  party 
asks  for  the  control  of  the  Nation  for 
1904-1908,  and  the  people  have  a  right 
to  ask  for  a  very  clear  and  definite  state- 
ment as  to  what  the  Democratic  party 
would  do  if  that  control  were  given  to  it. 

At  last  answers  are  forthcoming.  Mr. 
Williams,  the  Democratic  leader  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  Mr. 
Bryan,  the  Democratic  leader  in  the 
Middle  West,  have  both  answered  this 
question — Mr.  Williams  by  an  article  in 
"  Everybody's  Magazine,"  Mr.  Bryan  by 
a  speech  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their  an- 
swers are  not  wholly  independent.  The 
fact  that  the  two  men  in  the  main  agree 
indicates  that  they  represent  their  party. 
These  utterances  are,  therefore,  signifi- 
cant of  more  than  mere  individual  opin- 
ion. Both  utterances  appear  to  us,  in 
constructiveness  of  view  and  definiteness 
of  statement,  utterances  of  statesmen 
rather  than  of  politicians — that  is,  of 
men  who  care  more  for  great  principles 
than  for  immediate  victory. 

They  are  both  silent  on  the  race  ques- 
tion. If  their  silence  means,  as  we  pre- 
sume it  does,  that  in  their  judgment  the 
race  question  is  not  a  political  question, 
that  it  is  to  be  settled,  not  by  elections. 
State  or  Federal,  but  by  a  general  and 
gradual  educational  development,  The 
Outlook  agrees  with  them.     The  negro 


has  been  too  long  the  football  of  politi- 
cians. Whether  he  has  been  kicked 
toward  the  Republican  goal  or  the  Demo- 
cratic goal  does  not  much  matter;  in 
either  case  he  has  been  used  only  to  win 
a  victory  which  has  brought  to  him  no 
advantage.  He  suffered  rather  more 
under  Republican  reconstruction  meas- 
ures than  he  is  suffering  now  under 
Democratic  reconstruction  measures. 
We  hope  and  trust  that  the  significant 
silence  of  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Bryan, 
one  a  Southern,  the  other  a  Western 
man,  indicates  that  neither  the  South 
nor  the  West  is  inclined  to  follow  Mr. 
Gorman  in  his  attempt  to  stir  up  a  race 
war. 

Mr.  Williams  is  equally  silent  on  the 
silver  question.  Mr.  Bryan  is  not  He 
says: 

Shall  we  abandon  our  advocacy  of  bi- 
metallism in  order  to  conciliate  those  who 
defeated  the  party  in  former  campaigns? 
Never.  Some  phase  of  the  money  question 
is  always  before  Congress,  and  no  one  can 
predict  when  the  coinage  phase  of  the  money 
question  will  again  become  acute.  No  re- 
form of  any  kind  would  be  possible  with  the 
money-changer  in  control  of  the  party. 

In  this  Mr.  Bryan  seems  to  us  to 
make  a  serious  mistake.  It  ought  to  be 
possible  for  the  Nation  to  settle  a  ques- 
tion. The  question  whether  the  United 
States  would  undertake  to  establish  bi- 
metallism without  the  co-operation  of 
other  nations  was  submitted  to  the 
American  people  in  1896,  and  they  said 
No.  It  was  submitted  to  them  again  in 
1900,  and  they  repeated  the  No  more 
emphatically.  They  are  now  entitled 
to  regard  that  question  as  settled,  unless 
some  new  event  should  bring  it  up  again. 
When  a  representative  body  has  voted 
upon  a  proposition,  the  proposition  can 
be  reconsidered  only  on  the  motion  of 
some  one  who  voted  with  the  majority. 
This  is  a  reasonable  rule,  and  is  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  Nation  as  to  the  smaller 
representative  body.  Until  some  of 
those  who  voted  against  National  bi- 
metallism raise  the  question,  it  should 
not  be  raised.  If  Mr.  Bryan  cannot 
convince  of  his  error  a  single  representa- 
tive of  the  Democratic  party  who  voted 
for  the  gold  standard  in  1900,  it  is  idle 
for  him  to  expect  that  he  can  convince 
of  their  error  the  very  large  popular 
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majority  by  which  he  and  his  doctrines 
were  defeated. 

The  living  issues  for  1904  are  Tariffs, 
Trusts,  and  Foreign  Policy.  On  these 
issues  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Bryan  are 
agreed :  probably  in  as  exact  agreement 
as  can  be  expected  in  two  independent 
statements  of  the  same  faith.  We  accept 
as  the  representative  of  both  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Williams,  partly  because  it 
is  written  and  therefore  more  to  be 
relied  upon  than  a  newspaper  report  of 
Mr.  Bryan's  speech,  partly  because  it  is 
somewhat  more  clear  cut  and  definite 
than  the  report  of  Mr.  Bryan's  speech 
upon  which  we  should  have  to  rely.  Mr. 
Williams  thus  defines  "  What  Democ- 
racy Now  Stands  For :" 

The  two  great  parties  are  fundamen- 
tally divided,  as  Jefferson  and  Hamilton 
were.  The  Democratic  party  is  founded 
upon  the  principle  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity and  equality  of  burdens.  It  is 
therefore  ppposed  to  protectionism  as 
morally  wrong,  a  prostitution  of  govern- 
ment to  private  ends.  Since  the  income 
tax  has  been  decided  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, free  trade  b  impossible.  The 
goal  is  tariff  for  revenue  only.  But 
while  this  goal  should  be  kept  steadily 
in  view,  the  friends  of  tariff  reform  would 
not  strike  down  instantly  and  in  a  revo- 
lutionary way  the  protective  system. 
Tariff  revision,  by  a  gradual  process, 
and  involving  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments with  other  nations,  is  the  method ; 
tariff  for  revenue  only  the  end. 

The  same  principle  of  equality  of 
opportunity  and  equality  of  burden 
should  be  applied  in  what  may  roughly 
be  called  anti-trust  legislation.  Tariff 
on  trust-made  goods  sold  cheaper  abroad 
than  at  home  should  be  abolished ;  rail- 
road rebates  to  favored  customers  pre- 
vented ;  the  power  of  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission  should  be  in- 
creased ;  the  "  child's  play  of  maintain- 
ing a  rate  decided  excessive  by  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  dur- 
ing the  pendency  of  railroad-instigated 
litigation  would  also  cease;"  and  the 
watering  of  stocks  and  consequent 
cheating  of  the  innocent  should  be  pre- 
vented. 

As  to  the  Philippines,  they  ought  not 
to  be  retained  as  a  part  of  the  American 


body  politic  because  their  alien  popula- 
tion cannot,  with  safety  to  our  rule,  be 
given  equal  opportunities  and  subjected 
to  only  equal  burdens.  But  if  they  are 
retained  they  should  have  equal  oppor- 
tunities and  equal  burdens,  and  to  this 
end  should  have  the  benefits  of  free 
trade  with  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 
As  to  the  Isthmian  canal  question,  Nica- 
ragua would  havje  been  the  better  route, 
but  the  Democracy  is  willing  to  take  a 
canal  at  Panama  because  it  cannot  get 
the  other,  and  "  the  party  is  not  going 
to  permit  itself  to  be  thrown  by  its 
enemies  into  an  anti-canal  attitude." 
[Query :  Is  Senator  Gorman  one  of  these 
enemies  ?J  But  it  is  not  responsible 
for  and  it  will  not  condone  "the  sin 
and  unscrupulousness "  of  what  the 
Republican  Administration  has  done  in 
Panama,  in  **  disregard  of  international 
law,  rights  of  nations,  and  customs  of 
civilization."  "  In  recognizing  *  accom- 
plished facts,'  we  cannot,  in  the  minds 
of  just  men  anywhere,  be  held  chargeable 
with  the  manner  of  their  accomplish- 
ment" 

Judging  from  this  utterance,  we  are 
inclined  to  give  Mr.  Williams  a  front 
rank  among  Democratic  statesmen.  It 
is  a  good  augury  for  the  Democratic  party 
that  he  and  Mr.  Bryan  are  in  so  near 
accord  on  fundamental  National  issues. 
If  the  Democratic  party  could  get  rid  of 
all  those  among  its  leaders  who  really 
desire  and  work  for  special  legislation 
giving  inequality  of  opportunities  and 
imposing  inequality  of  burdens,  it  would 
be  fortunate  for  itself  and  for  the  country. 

But,  as  that  party  is  now  constituted, 
Mr.  Williams  represents,  we  fear,  rather 
the  ideals  of  the  few  than, the  convictions 
of  the  majority  of  its  leaders.  We  can- 
not quite  forget  that  when  it  was  given 
power  on  a  platform  pledging  it  to  a  tar- 
iff for  revenue  only,  it  gave  the  country  a 
tariff  founded  on  no  principle,  unless  it 
be  one  of  special  privileges ;  that  when 
a  Republican  administration  urged  recip- 
rocal trade  arrangements  with  Cuba,  it 
met  stolid  opposition  from  Democratic 
leaders  in  the  Senate;  that  when  it 
urged  reducing  the  tariff  between  the 
Philippines  and  the  United  States,  Demo- 
cratic   Senators,    representing    special 
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interests.,  opposed  it  And  when  we 
remember  that  the  anti-trust  law  bears 
the  name  of  one  distinguished  Republi- 
can Senator ;  that  the  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Commission  Law  was  framed,  and, 
despite  much  opposition,  carried  through 
Congress  by  another  Republican  Senator; 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce,  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
publicity  and  preventing  stock- watering, 
was  urged  by  a  Republican  Administra- 
tion and  enacted  into  law  by  a  Republi- 
can Congress;  that  efficient  legal  pro- 
ceedings taken  to  enforce  tlie  law  against 
trusts  have  been  taken  under  two  suc- 
cessive Republican  Administrations ; 
and  that,  if  the  Democracy  of  Jefferson 
favors  equality  of  opportunities  and 
equalizing  of  burdens,  it  is  also  tradi- 
tionally opposed  to  legislative  or  judicial 
interference  with  the  natural  course  of 
events  and  the  freedom  of  the  person, 
whether  individual  or  corporate,  we  are 
not  clear  that  the  regulation  of  trusts 
and  the  suppression  of  monopolies 
would  be  any  more  effectually  accom- 
plished under  a  Democratic  than  under 
a  Republican  Administration.  Finally, 
when  we  read  the  history  of  what  has 
been  done  under  Judge  Taft  in  the 
Philippines,  by  the  establishment  of  civil 
law,  the  protection  of  the  "  little  black 
folk  **  from  the  land-grabbers,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  public-school  system,  the 
solution  of  the  perplexing  friar  land 
problem,  the  cultivation  of  a  sentiment 
of  nationalism,  and  the  preliminary  steps 
toward  the  creation  of  a  representative 
government,  and  what  he  has  tried  to 
do  toward  securing  a  freer  trade  for  this 
people  with  the  United  States,  we  find 
it  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  Demo- 
cratic Administration  could  have  done 
more  to  secure  for  them  equal  opportu- 
nities and  protect  them  from  the  injus- 
tice of  unequal  burdens.  In  short,  with 
much  of  the  platform  enunciated  by  Mr. 
Williams  and  Mr.  Bryan  The  Outlook  is 
in  hearty  sympathy ;  but  at  this  writing 
the  hope  of  accomplishing  the  results 
which  they  define  as  desirable  appears 
to  us  greater  under  the  administration 
of  Roosevelt  Republicans  than  under 
any  that  the  Democratic  party  as  now 
constituted  is  likely  to  offer  to  the 
country. 


A  Cloud  of  Witnesses 

The  best  cure  for  pessimism  is  to  look 
at  conditions  against  the  background  of 
a  century  or  two  centuries ;  to  set,  as 
Emerson  said,  the  week  against  the  day, 
the  month  against  the  week,  and  the 
year  against  the  month.  It  would  be  a 
service  to  humanity  if  some  competent 
person  would  collect  the  impressions 
left  by  men  of  character  and  force  in 
every  age  regarding  the  tendencies  and 
prospects  of  their  own  time  ;  for  it  would 
disclose  the  tendency  of  thoughtful  men 
in  all  times  to  take  despairing  views  of 
society,  to  believe  that  the  age  in  which 
they  lived  showed  marked  signs  of  de- 
terioration, and  that  society  was  on  the 
way  to  destruction.  These  have  often 
been  the  expressions  of  men  who,  as  we 
look  back  to  them,  stand  out  as  the 
leaders  of  progress,  the  centers  of  hope, 
the  inspirers  of  great  movements.  Car- 
dinal Newman  held  that  the  growth  of 
tolerance,  the  wider  and  keener  sympa- 
thy between  men  of  all  religious  faiths 
and  men  of  no  faith,  which  is  character- 
istic of  the  last  fifty  years,  was  in  many 
ways  a  very  unwholesome  tendency;  and 
sincere  religious  men  have  declared  that 
it  was  better  to  have  intensity  of  feeling, 
even  when  that  feeling  rose  to  the  point 
of  persecution,  than  to  have  the  toler- 
ance which  comes  from  laxity  and  indif- 
ference. That  is  not,  however,  the  true 
interpretation  of  that  modern  breadth  of 
view  which  recognizes  the  validity  of  all 
sincere  effort  to  live  the  true  life ;  a  tol- 
erance based,  not  on  indifference  nor 
on  the  effacement  of  fundamental  dis- 
tinctions, but  on  that  larger  and  wider 
acquaintance  with  one  another  which  has 
compelled  men  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
saints  are  to  be  found  in  all  religions, 
that  good  men  exist  in  every  civilization, 
and  that  there  are  certain  interior  ties 
which  bind  together  the  just  and  true 
of  whatever  racial  descent  or  religious 
affiliation. 

It  carries  one  back  a  long  way  to  find 
Mr.  Gladstone  writing  of  Mrs.  Gaskell 
in  1829:  "She  said  to  me,  *  Surely  we 
cannot  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the  future 
condition  of  any  person  truly  united  to 
Christ  by  faith  and  love,  whatever  may 
be  the  faults  of  his  opinion;'"  and  Mr. 
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Gladstone  adds,  "  Here  she  supplied  me 
with  the  key  to  the  whole  question." 
For  years,  Mr.  Stead  tells  us  in  his  com- 
ment on  Mr.  Morley's  biography,  the 
great  statesman  had  been  oppressed  by 
the  belief  that  every  Unitarian  and  prol> 
ably  every  other  non-Christian  must, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  be  lost  forever  I 
This  position  has  become  incredible ;  it 
is  no  longer  even  thinkable ;  not  because 
men  have  lost  their  faith  in  the  Christian 
religion  or  because  the  intensity  of  their 
conviction  of  its  supreme  authority  has 
in  any  way  diminished,  but  because  they 
have  come  to  know  so  much  more  of 
the  world,  to  take  a  so  much  broader 
view  of  human  history,  to  discern  the 
presence  of  the  Spirit  in  all  wholesome 
activities,  to  recognize  the  manifestation 
of  the  power  of  God  in  all  fields  of  effort 
and  of  expression. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  narrowness 
of  the  past,  already  incredible,  may  be 
placed  the  deed  of  the  founder  of  the 
William  Belden  Noble  Lectureship  in 
Harvard  University.  "  It  is  intended," 
says  the  founder  of  this  lectureship  in 
the  deed  of  gift,  "  that  the  scope  of  the 
Lectures  shall  be  as  wide  as  the  highest 
interests  of  humanity;  .  .  .  the  Lectures 
may  include  philosophy,  literature,  art, 
poetry,  the  natural  sciences,  political 
economy,  sociology,  ethics,  history  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  theol- 
ogy and  the  more  direct  interests  of  the 
religious  life."  This  conception  of  relig- 
ion, which  makes  it  synonymous  with 
the  spiritual  attitude  of  man  towards  all 
the  relations  of  life,  recognizes  the  pres- 
ence of  God  in  all  human  activities, 
asserts  the  integrity  of  humanity  in  all 
its  greater  faculties  and  qualities,  and 
finds  the  divine  purpose  in  art  and  sci- 
ence as  truly  as  in  theology,  is  one  of 
the  noblest  gains  of  modern  times,  one 
of  the  finest  fruits  of  the  sowing  of  the 
great  spirits  of  the  past. 

A  very  happy  interpretation  of  this 
noble  scheme  is  the  latest  group  of  lec- 
tures on  this  foundation,  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  on  "Wit- 
nesses of  the  Light "  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston) — a  group  of  biographical 
studies  of  six  great  figures  in  the  creative 
art  of  the  world.  He  who  tj>Hiks  of  the 
religious  life  of  men  without  thinking  of 
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Dante,  of  Michelangelo,  of  Fichte,  and 
of  Ruskin  omits  a  group  of  the  noblest 
teachers  and  preachers  the  world  has 
known.  If  any  men  have  witnessed 
to  the  presence  of  God  in  all  depart- 
ments of  human  activity,  and  to  the 
quality  of  revelation  in  all  the  great  arts 
of  expression,  these  men  surely  ought 
to  be  borne  in  continual  remembrance. 
No  greater  artist  than  Dante  has  ever 
appeared  in  poetry;  nor  has  any  man 
ever  shown  the  interior  relation  between 
a  man's  deed  and  the  results  that  fiow 
from  it  more  convincingly  than  the  crea- 
tor of  the  "  Inferno  "  and  the  "  Purga- 
torio."  In  his  last  days,  his  great  work 
accomplished,  his  name  enrolled  among 
the  immortals,  Michelangelo  was  con- 
tinually thinking  of  Dante.  "  Would  to 
heaven,"  he  said,  "  that  I  were  such  as 
he,  even  at  the  price  of  such  a  fate  I 
For  his  bitter  exile  and  his  virtue,  I 
would  exchange  the  most  fortunate  lot 
in  the  world."  And  when  one  spoke  to 
him  sorrowfully  of  the  approaching  end, 
he  said:  "No,  it  is  nothing;  for  if  life 
pleases  us,  death,  being  k  work  of  the 
same  Master,  ought  not  to  displease  us." 
Dr.  Gladden  quotes  Fichte,  one  of 
the  noblest  of  teachers ;  "  To  this  am  I 
called — to  bear  witness  to  the  Truth: 
my  life,  my  fortunes,  are  of  little  moment ; 
the  results  of  my  life  are  of  infinite 
moment.  ...  If  I  should  be  hated  and 
persecuted  for  her  sake,  if  I  should  even 
meet  death  in  her  service,  what  wonder- 
ful thing  is  it  I  shall  have  done — what 
but  that  which  I  clearly  ought  to  do?" 
And  this  noble  spirit  stands  among  the 
few  who  can  bear  without  reproach  the 
epitaph  written  upon  his  tomb  in  a 
churchyard  in  Berlin  : 

"The  teachers  shall  shine 
As  the  brightness  of  the  firmament; 
And  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness 
As  the  stars  forever  and  ever." 

Richard  Wagner,  composer  of  "  Parsifal," 
that  profound  interpretation  of  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  myths  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  that  nobly  sympathetic  inter- 
pretation of  one  of  the  fundamental  truths 
of  Christianity,  was  not  a  saint.  His 
temper,  as  Dr.  Gladden  reminds  us,  was 
stormy.  He  was  destitute  of  tact;  he 
was  often  oblivious  of  the  interests  of 
others;  but  how  small  are  these  faults 
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compared  with  tiie  noble  consistency  of 
his  aim,  the  sublime  persistence  of  his 
endeavor  to  realize  the  highest  ideals  of 
his  own  art,  and  his  indomitable  pa- 
tience I  Dr.  Gladden  quotes  from  his 
letters  an  expression  of  his  intention  in 
his  interpretation  of  "Parsifal:"  "The 
founder  of  the  Christian  religion  was  not 
wise;  he  was  Divine.  To  believe  in 
him  is  to  imitate  him  and  to  seek 
union  with  him.  In  consequence  of  his 
atoning  death  everything  which  moves 
and  breathes  may  know  its  Redeemer's 
goodness.  Only  life  rooted  in  sympathy 
and  expressed  in  action  to  the  point  of 
a  complete  destruction  of  self-will  is 
Christian  love." 

And  who  has  felt  more  profoundly  the 
spiritual  aspects  of  work,  the  spiritual 
responsibilities  of  men  and  women  in 
modern  society  and  especially  in  modem 
industrial  conditions,  than  John  Ruskin  ? 
"You  cannot  serve  two  masters,"  he 
said.  "You  must  serve  one  or  the  other. 
If  your  work  is  first  with  you  and  your 
fee  second,  work  is  your  roaster,  and 
the  Lord  of  work,  who  is  God.  But  if 
your  fee  is  first  and  your  work  second, 
fee  is  your  master,  and  the  Lord  of  fee, 
who  is  the  Devil.  ...  So  there  you  have 
it  in  brief  terms:  Work  first,  you  are 
God's  servants;  fee  first,  you  are  the 
fiend's.  And  it  makes  a  difference,  now 
and  ever,  believe  me,  whether  you  serve 
Him  who  has  on  his  vesture  and  thigh 
written  *  King  of  Kings,'  and  whose  serv- 
ice is  perfect  freedom ;  or  him  on  whose 
vesture  and  thigh  the  name  is  written, 
*  Slave  of  Slaves,'  and  whose  service  is 
perfect  slavery." 

Dr.  Gladden's  book  is  one  of  an  increas- 
ing company  of  books  which  register  the 
broader  conception  of  religion  that  is 
filling  the  hearts  and  broadening  the 
vision  of  the  best  men  and  women  of 
our  time,  who  are  eager  to  find  every- 
where evidences  of  the  presence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  to  recognize  in  all  honest, 
aspiring  effort  the  impulse  of  that  spirit, 
and  to  discover  in  every  man  and  woman, 
however  faulty,  who  is  trying  to  lead  a 
better  life,  the  possible  kinship  with  the 
saints  who  have  climbed  the  heights  of 
spiritual  achievement  and  whose  names 
have  become  identified  with  the  loftiest 
reaches  of  Christian  character.    Among 


those  who  bear  witness  to  the  reality  <^ 
the  spiritual  life  there  are  many  whose 
light  shines  through  many  obscurations 
and  who  stand  for  great  truths  with 
much  imperfection  of  character;  but 
where  is  the  perfect  man  ?  If  men  were 
to  be  judged  solely  by  their  achievements 
and  not  at  all  by  their  struggles,  who 
could  hope  to  stand  in  the  awful  light 
which  streams  from  the  divine  judge  of 
^11  men  ?  The  saints,  who  were  once  a 
little  company,  have  become  an  unnum- 
bered host,  gathered  out  of  all  nations, 
calling  themselves  by  all  names,  stating 
their  faith  in  many  forms,  but  all  devoted 
to  the  service  of  God  through  the  love 
of  man. 

The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  has  a  dainty,  sweet 
little  girl  friend,  now  twelve  years  old, 
who  cannot  remember  when  she  did  not 
have  a  baby  brother  to  carry  and  rock 
and  push  about  in  the  baby-carriage, 
the  handle  of  which  is  now  just  the 
height  of  the  little  lady's  shoulder.  She 
recognizes  symptoms  of  naughtiness  and 
wards  off  the  climax  with  the  insight  of 
a  grandmother  who  has  brought  up  two 
generations  of  babies.  She  coaxes  re- 
fractory moods  with  a  cunning  and  tact- 
fulness  that  would  put  to  shame  many 
mothers  who  pride  themselves  on  their 
mother  skill.  Her  family  live  under  the 
shadows  of  the  elevated  road.  The 
living-room,  charged  for  by  the  land- 
lord as  a  basement,  is  a  cellar,  selected 
because  of  the  advantage  secured  to  the 
numerous  small  boys  of  the  family  by 
controlling  the  back  yard,  five  feet  deep, 
and  the  ready  access  to  the  street  by 
way  of  the  front  cellar  stairs.  Here  the 
dainty  little  lady  loves  and  serves,  watched 
by  a  mother  scarcely  any  taller,  who  is 
most  ambitious  for  her  children's  educa- 
tion. The  littie  lady  makes  no  mark  as 
a  scholar.  She  came  home  recently 
with  that  most  deceitful  of  character 
records,  a  monthly  report,  whose  cabal- 
istic signs  mark  the  measure  of  pride 
and  happiness  in  so  many  homes.  The 
little  lady's  conduct  was  perfect,  but 
clearly,  plainly  written,  beyond  hope  of 
misunderstanding,  was  "Deficient  in 
Nature  Study."  "How  can  I  help  her?" 
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queried  the  anxious,  overworked  mother, 
gazing  in  distress  at  tlie  card  in  hand. 
The  Spectator,  in  a  spirit  of  sarcasm, 
advised  that  she  take  the  child  to  the 
top  of  the  steps  and  call  her  attention 
to  the  beautiful  stretch  of  stone  lawn  in 
front  of  the  house,  then  to  the  hedge  of 
trucks  at  the  roadside,  and,  above  all, 
call  her  attention  to  the  stately  trunks 
of  the  elevated  railroad  pillars  and  the 
beautiful  foliage  that  spread  in  unbroken 
line  from  their  tops.  The  expression  of 
care  deepened  on  the  mother's  face  as 
she  interrupted:  <<I'm  glad  you  said 
that;  she  asked  me  last  night  what 
< foliage'  was ;  she  had  it  in  her  spelling 
lesson." 

The  Spectator  has  a  friend  who  is 
interested  in  a  club  the  membership  of 
which  is  made  up  of  the  wives  and 
widows  of  skilled  workingmen.  At 
Thanksgiving,  turkey  and  the  natural 
seasonable  accompaniments  were  given 
to  some  of  the  members  whose  lives 
were  not  running  in  the  festive  groove 
of  the  holiday  season.  The  following 
week,  at  the  meeting,  comment  was  made 
on  the  high  price  of  turkeys,  when  a 
member  who  is  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous said,  "I  did  not  have  turkey; 
I  could  not  afford  it"  "  Certainly  not," 
was  the  response  of  another  prosperous 
member,  without  evidence  of  feeling; 
''  none  but  the  rich  and  the  poor  had 
turkeys  this  year ;  only  the  rich  could 
pay  for  them."  A  comment  that  is  a 
volume  on  the  social  economics  of  the 
day. 

The  Spectator  has  long  been  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  humor.  What  is 
it  ?  Is  it  a  matter  of  mood  ?  He  has 
seen  people  laugh  at  causes  that  made 
others  solemn,  resentful,  indignant  He 
remembers  the  shock  he  received  the 
first  time  he  saw  "  The  Old  Homestead," 
caused  by  the  laugh  that  swept  over  the 
audience  when  the  young  man  who  had 
left  the  old  farm  to  make  his  fortune  in 
New  York  staggered  across  the  stage,  a 
part  of  a  realistic  stage  picture.  To  the 
Spectator  it  was  a  peculiar  sense  of 
humor  which  could  re^)ond  to  such  a 
scene.  Recently  the  Spectator  has  had 
another  revelation  of  the  peculiarities  of 


humor.  The  revealer  is  a  nervous,  high- 
strung,  sandy-haired  woman  devoted  to 
the  mission  church  which  is  the  source 
and  the  center  of  her  social  life,  and  in 
which  she  is  a  leader,  interpreting  the 
rich  who  support  the  mission  to  the 
poor  who  attend  their  ministrations. 
Entertainments  crowd  one  another,  and 
are  accepted  by  the  people  as  they  accept 
the  weather.  It  was  immediately  after 
one  of  these  entertainments,  when  her 
mind  was  free  from  the  thought  of 
lemons,  sugar,  cake,  or  curtains,  that  this 
useful  woman  revealed  her  standard  of 
humor.  She  had  reviewed  some  of  the 
entertainments  provided  for  this  people 
with  an  apparently  omnivorous  appetite 
for  amusement  but  most  discriminating 
as  to  pulpit  teachings,  as  the  procession 
of  young  men  called  to  minister  to  their 
spiritual  wants  would  testify.  "  I  know 
what  the  people  want ;  I've  been  here 
all  my  life,"  she  said.  No  one  else  in 
the  church  could  make  that  claim  on 
that  ground,  and  it  usually  silenced  those 
who  doubted.  **  I  know  what  they  want. 
Sometimes  they're  stupid  and  don't  see 
points ;  that  was  the  trouble  last  night 
I  have  Irish  blood  in  me  ;  that  gives  me 
a  sense  of  humor.  Some  people  ain't 
got  it,  and  they  don't  see  points.  I  don't 
care  for  slight  of  hand.  It  makes  me 
feel  queer.  I  ain't  sure  it's  right  to  have 
them  things  in  a  church.  Funny  things 
I  like.  Them  moving  pictures  we  had 
was  fine.  One  was  a  man  run  over  by 
a  trolley  car.  A  policeman  pulled  him 
by  the  leg ;  you  could  see  just  as  plain ; 
the  policeman  was  pulling  with  all  his 
might,  when  the  man  kicked  him  with 
his  other  leg,  knocking  him  over,  and 
then  ran  away.  It  was  the  funniest 
thing  I"  The  recollection  threw  the 
woman  into  convulsions  of  laughter. 

The  Spectator  was  condemned  to  a 
long  ride  on  a  foggy  day  in  the  trolley 
cars.  The  passengers  were  dull  and 
stupid  as  the  weather  outside.  Just  as 
the  gloom  had  penetrated  the  Specta- 
tor's mind  his  eyes  caught  this : 

"  If  you  have  beauty,  come  Pll  take  it; 
If  you  have  none,  come  I'll  make  it" 

The  photographer  who  so  happily  sought 
trade  was  a  benefactor.     The  gloom 
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disappeared.  The  Spectator  wondered 
for  the  balance  of  the  journey  in  that 
car  which  service  the  photographer 
would  render  him  if  he  sought  his  aid. 
The  Spectator  is  still  wondering  1  It 
was  on  the  same  journey  that  the  car 
was  delayed  by  a  vender's  cart  on  the 
back  of  which  appeared  in  yellow  letters 
on  a  bright  green  background  :  "  The 
clock  ticks:  we  don't."  The  Spectator 
has  always  rebelled  at  the  wearing  strain 
of  house-cleaning.  Relief  came  that  day ; 
he  found  "  The  Athletic  House-cleaning 
Company/'  and  a  firm  that  has  confi- 
dence in  office-boys,  for  this  sign  swung 
from  a  large  office  building :  "  Wanted,  a 
boy  to  tie  up  Jones  Bros." 


One  evening  the  Spectator  was  in  a 
crowded  Broadway  car.  He  noticed 
standing  on  the  back  platform  a  shabbily 
dressed  young  man  whose  face  indicated 
an  enfeebled  mind  but  retained  the 
expression  of  childlike  innocence.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  journey  downtown 
he  tried  to  engage  the  conductor  in 
conversation,  but  grew  silent  under  the 
rebuff  administered  at  each  attempt. 
Each  male  passenger  was  greeted  with 
a  most  cordial  and  welcoming  smile,  but 
no  one  responded.  The  young  man 
turned  his  attention  to  the  crowds  on 
the  sidewalk,  and  the  Spectator  forgot 
him  until  the  car  stopped  where  a  crowd 
was  waiting.  Then  the  Spectator  be- 
came conscious  of  unusual  excitement 
outside  the  car.  Suddenly  the  young 
man  who  had  attracted  the  Spectator's 
attention  dashed  into  the  car  from  the 
front  platform,  exclaiming,  "  It's  gone,  I 
tell  you  I  You've  got  to  find  it  1  You 
wouldn't  let  me  stand  with  it;  you  made 
me  put  it  there.  Stop  the  car  1  You've 
got  to  find  it  1"  The  conductor  pulled 
the  bell  and  ordered  the  man  off  the 
car.  The  man,  crying  as  a  boy  would 
cry,  turned  to  the  passengers  in  appeal : 
"  I  put  the  basket  of  clothes  my  mother 
washed  and  ironed  on  the  front  plat- 
form; the  conductor  made  me.  I  was 
taking  them  home.  The  man  out  there," 
pointing  to  the  motorman,  "  threw  it  off 
at  Twelfth  Street ;  I  told  him  I  wanted 
to  get  off  there.     I  did  not  know  it  was 


Twelfth  Street ;  I  could  not  see.  I  got 
off  now,  and  the  clothes  are  gone.  The 
man  out  there  threw  them  off  at  Twelfth 
Street,  he  told  me."  The  conductor 
laughed  as  though  a  huge  joke  had  been 
perpetrated.  "Get  off,"  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  stopped  laughing.  "  I  won't ;  I'll 
go  with  you  till  I  find  my  basket.  The 
people  need  their  clothes,  mother  said 
so;  that's  why  she  sent  them  in  the 
rain.  She  told  me  to  be  careful.  What 
will  mother  do  ?  She  wanted  the  money." 
The  conductor  put  his  hand  on  the 
man's  shoulder  with  the  intent  of  eject- 
ing him.  As  the  conductor's  hand  closed 
on  the  protesting  passenger's  shoulder 
a  ringing  voice  asked :  "  Has  he  paid 
his  fare  ?"  Taken  by  surprise,  the  con- 
ductor answered,  '*  Yes."  "  What  right 
have  you  to  put  him  off?  Attend  to 
your  business  ;  ring  off  the  car."  The 
speaker  was  one  of  two  young  college 
men  seated  at  the  front  end  of  the  car. 
Cowed,  the  official,  muttering,  went  to  the 
back  platform  and  rang  the  bell.  One 
young  man  put  his  hand  on  the  shabby 
shoulder,  drawing  the  man  down  to  the 
seat  between  the  two.  The  other  took 
out  a  note-book  and  asked  questions  in  a 
still  lower  tone.  If  the  voice  broken  by 
tears  was  raised,  a  gentle  pressure  on 
the  owner's  shoulder  brought  it  down  to 
a  low  tone.  The  conductor  grew  more 
and  more  uneasy.  Coming  into  the  car 
with  an  air  of  bravado,  he  asked,  "  Say, 
ain't  that  fellow  going  to  get  off?"  With 
a  look  of  contempt,  the  one  who  had 
spoken  first  responded ;  "  No ;  us  three 
fellows  is  goin'  back  with  you  to  the 
stable  to  find  that  there  basket"  The 
manner  and  tone  were  so  perfect  an 
imitation  of  the  conductor's,  so  clearly 
a  contradiction  of  the  speaker's  natural 
tone,  language,  and  manner,  that  the 
conductor  slunk  out  of  the  door  to 
the  platform.  The  passengers  smiled 
broadly.  To  the  passenger  opposite, 
who  was  leaving  the  car  a  few  blocks 
below,  the  owner  of  the  basket  confi- 
dentially announced  :  "  It's  all  right ; 
they're  going  to  get  my  basket  before 
mother  knows."  There  was  a  message 
by  wireless  telegraphy  which  reached 
the  Spectator  from  the  defenders  oppo- 
site. 


The  Social  and  Political  Condition  of  Russia 

By  George  Kennan 


IN  its  possible  influence  upon  the 
outcome  of  a  long  war  with  Japan, 
the  social  and  poHtical  condition  of 
Russia  is  hardly  less  important  than  her 
financial  and  economic  status.  The 
burdens  imposed  by  modern  warfare  are 
so  heavy,  and  the  sacrifices  that  it  de- 
mands are  so  great,  that  unless  the  popu- 
lation which  furnishes  the  troops  and 
pays  the  expenses  is  loyal,  patriotic,  and 
united  in  its  support  of  the  government 
and  the  war,  there  is  great  danger  of 
internal  disorder  serious  enough  to 
weaken  the  national  power,  if  not  com- 
pletely to  break  down  the  prestige  and 
undermine  the  authority  of  the  ruling 
class. 

The  autocratic  form  of  Russia's 
administration  makes  her  government 
less  dependent  upon  the  people  than 
are  the  governments  of  constitutional 
and  parliamentary  countries;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  bureaucracy,  which 
practically  rules  Russia,  has  to  deal  with 
a  strong  popular  feeling  of  discontent 
and  hostility  which  does  not  exist  else- 
where, and  which  a  war  is  almost  certain 
to  intensify.  In  some  parts  of  western 
European  unpopular  and  long-continued 
war  might  cause  great  national  dissatis- 
faction, and  might  possibly  give  rise  to 
a  dangerous  revolutionary  movement; 
but  such  conditions  would  be  conse- 
quences of  the  war  and  would  not  pre- 
cede it  In  Russia,  however,  the  anti- 
government  feeling  is  of  long  standing ; 
it  has  already  menaced  the  authority  of 
the  ruling  class,  if  not  the  very  existence 
of  the  State  in  its  present  form  ;  and  it 
will  develop  and  grow  more  threatening 
as  war  adds  new  causes  of  discontent  to 
those  already  present,  and  gives  fresh 
intensity  to  the  long-smoldering  fire  of 
revolutionary  activity. 

Popular  dissatisfaction  in  Russia  is 
based  upon  a  great  variety  and  an 
immense  number  of  grievances,  most  of 
which  are  little  known  to  the  American 
reading  public.  Some  of  these  griev- 
ances affect  particular  nationalities  or 
racial   components  of    the  population. 


such  as  the  Finns,  the  Armenians,  the 
Poles,  and  the  Jews ;  some  bear  most 
heavily  upon  particular  social  classes  or 
groups,  such  as  the  peasants,  the  univer- 
sity students,  the  factory  operatives,  the 
journalists,  and  the  members  of  the 
zemstvos;  while  some  are  directly  related 
to  the  welfare  and  the  happiness  of  the 
population  as  a  whole.  Anything  like 
an  adequate  presentation  of  these  griev- 
ances would  fill  a  dozen  numbers  of 
The  Outlook,  if  not  a  whole  volume ; 
but  brief  reference  to  a  few  of  them  may 
serve  to  show  what  reasons  the  Russian 
people  have  for  discontent  and  disloyalty. 

Take  first,  for  example,  the  matter  of 
personal  security.  It  is  the  primary 
duty  of  every  government  to  protect  the 
persons  and  the  property  of  its  citizens. 
If  it  does  not  give  them  some  assurance 
that  they  shall  not  be  arrested,  impris- 
oned, flogged,  or  deprived  of  their  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law,  it  fails 
in  the  most  important  and  most  funda- 
mental of  its  obligations.  To  a  large 
class  of  ite  people  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment does  not  give  such  protection,  and 
never  has  given  it  Now,  as  in  the  past, 
its  "  politically  untrustworthy  "  subjects 
may  be  arrested  without  a  warrant,  im- 
prisoned without  a  trial,  deprived  of 
property  without  judicial  procedure,  and 
banished  to  remote  parts  of  the  country 
without  even  so  much  as  a  hearing. 

This  lack  of  personal  security  is  felt 
as  deeply  in  Russia  as  it  would  be  in 
the  United  States.  If  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  Washington,  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  President,  should 
suddenly  suppress  the  New  York  "  Eve- 
ning Post  "  because  he  disapproved  of 
its  political  "  tendency,"  the  owners  or 
stockholders  of  that  periodical  would 
certainly  think  that  they  had  a  very  seri- 
ous and  very  substantial  grievance  ;  and 
yet  that  has  happened  in  Russia,  of  late 
years,  to  the  "  Golos,"  the  "  Nedielia," 
the  "  Otechestvennia  Zapiski,"  the 
"  Moskofski  Telegraf,"  and  twenty-one 
other  newspapers  and  magazines.  Mean- 
while, there  have  been  inflicted  on  other 
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periodicals  five  hundred  and  eighty-one 
administrative  punishments  less  severe 
than  absolute  suppression,  including  sus- 
pensions that  amount  in  the  aggregate 
to  forty-nine  years  and  four  months.(*) 
If  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States 
had  been  punished  five  hundred  and 
eighty-one  times  with  prohibition  of 
street  sales,  deprivation  of  the  right  to 
print  advertisements,  etc.,  and  had  been 
administratively  "  held  up  "  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  periods  that 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly 
half  a  century,  the  Government  certain- 
ly could  not  count  on  very  enthusiastic 
support  from  the  press  either  in  an 
aggressive  foreign  war  or  in  local  dis- 
turbances to  which  such  a  war  might 
give  rise. 

If,  to  take  another  illustration,  Sec- 
retary Hitchcock,  by  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  President  Roosevelt,  should  sud- 
denly notify  W.  D.  Howells,  Richard 
Watson  Gilder,  George  H.  Putnam, 
Horace  White,  John  B.  McMaster,  Pro- 
fessor Van  Dyke,  John  Burroughs,  and 
George  B.  Harvey  that  they  must  aban- 
don their  business,  leave  their  homes, 
and  live  for  three  years  under  police 
surveillance  in  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
or  Alaska,  these  gentlemen  and  their 
friends — if  they  had  no  power  to  resist 
and  no  redress  in  the  courts — would 
probably  become  revolutionists  of  a 
very  active  type;  and  yet  their  case 
would  be  no  worse  than  that  of  twenty 
or  thirty  Russian  authors,  editors,  and 
publishers,  of  substantially  the  same 
social  and  literary  class,  who  have 
been  banished  from  St  Petersburg  in 
the  course  of  the  past  three  years. 
Among  them  are  Vorontsof,  the  political 
economist ;  Lessevitch,  the  philosopher ; 
Annenski,  the  statistician ;  Panteleief  and 
Kalmikova,  two  well-known  publishers ; 
Peter  Struve,  grandson  of  the  famous 
astronomer ;  four  members  of  the  Rus- 
sian Free  Economic  Society ;  Mr.  Phil- 
lipof,  editor  of  the  "  Scientific  Review  ;" 
and  two  of  the  editors  and  the  secretary 
of  the  suppressed  periodical  "  Zhizn." 
In  every  case,  the  decree  of  banishment 
was  pronounced  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  wichout  the  observance  of  any 
form  of  judicial  procedure,  and  in  most 
'  For  references  see  list  at  end  of  article. 


cases  without  the  assignment  of  any  rea- 
son. The  same  fate  may  befall  any  citi- 
zen of  Russia  who  happens  to  be  regarded 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  as  "  politi- 
cally untrustworthy,"  or  who  renders  him- 
self obnoxious  to  the  Government  by  his 
actions,  his  criticisms,  or  his  expressions 
of  opinion. 

In  its  dealings  with  the  peasants  the 
Government  manifests  even  less  regard 
for  justice  and  law  than  it  shows  in  its 
treatment  of  the  educated  class.  After 
the  agrarian  disorder  in  the  province  of 
Poltava,  in  the  spring  of  1902,  the  Gov- 
ernor, Belgardt,  caused  more  than  400 
peasants  to  be  flogged  with  whips,  each 
of  the  victims  receiving  from  120  to  170 
blows.O  For  this  form  of  punishment 
there  was  no  warrant  of  law  whatever. 
Most  of  the  arrested  peasants  had  be- 
haved in  a  disorderly  manner ;  many  of 
them,  doubtless,  had  been  guilty  of 
offenses  described  in  the  Russian  penal 
code ;  but  they  were  entitled  to  a  hear- 
ing and  a  judicial  trial,  and  Governor 
Belgardt  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  right 
to  flog  them  indiscriminately  before  they 
had  been  found  guilty  of  the  offenses 
charged  against  them. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1902,  Governor 
von  Wahl  caused  to  be  flogged,  in  the 
same  way,  sixteen  peasants — mostly  fac- 
tory operatives — who  had  taken  part  in 
a  **  labor-day  "  parade  and  demonstra- 
tion in  the  city  of  Wilna.(^ 

The  disregard  of  justice  and  law 
shown  in  the  administrative  banishment 
of  educated  people,  and  the  administra- 
tive flogging  of  peasants  who  have  not 
been  tried,  is  thoroughly  characteristic 
of  the  present  Russian  Government, 
and,  in  one  form  or  another,  it  is  mani- 
fested almost  daily  in  all  parts  of  the 
Empire.  It  gives  rise,  of  course,  to  a 
feeling  of  intense  exasperation,  and  it 
has  created  a  large  class  of  malcontents 
who  not  only  will  refuse  to  give  the 
Government  loyal  support  in  time  of 
war,  but  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
first  opportunity  to  work  actively  for  its 
overthrow. 

Lack  of  personal  security,  however,  is 
only  one  of  the  Russian  citizen's  many 
grievances.  He  resents  almost  as  deeply 
the  authority  given  police  officers  to 
make  searches  in  private  houses  without 
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legal  warrant  (in  St  Petersburg  600 
such  searches  are  sometimes  made  in  a 
single  night) ;  the  virtual  prohibition  of 
all  suits  for  damages  against  Government 
officials ;  the  interference  of  the  execu- 
tive power  with  the  courts;  the  with- 
drawal of  large  classes  of  cases  from 
jury  trial;  the  administrative  punish- 
ment of  accused  persons  whom  the 
courts  have  acquitted;  the  hearing  of 
important  public  cases  with  closed 
doors;  the  trial  of  political  and  other 
civil  offenders  by  courts  martial;  the 
denial  of  the  right  of  public  assembly, 
as  well  as  the  right  of  collective  peti- 
tion ;  the  universal  system  of  espionage  ; 
the  vexatious  restriction  of  personal 
movement  and  freedom  by  means  of  the 
passport  system ;  and,  finally,  the  rigor- 
ous censorship  of  the  press,  which  makes 
it  almost  impossible  to  criticise  govern- 
mental action  or  freely  to  discuss  public 
affairs. 

Most  of  these  grievances  are  due, 
primarily,  to  a  desire  and  a  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  bureaucracy  to 
control  and  regulate  matters  of  public 
concern  at  its  own  discretion,  and  to 
treat  the  citizen  as  if  he  were  a  minor 
ward  subject  to  the  authority  of  a  guard- 
ian. A  Russian  who  had  been  a  sufferer 
from  this  bureaucratic  regulation  once 
said  bitterly,  "  In  Russia  nothing  is  per- 
mitted ;  everything  is  either  ordered  or 
forbidden."  The  Government  compels 
peasants  whose  houses  have  burned 
down  to  wait  months  for  official  permis- 
sion to  rebuild  ;  it  reprimands  citizens 
who  unite  in  a  joint  tel^^ram  to  the 
Minister  of  Bublic  Instruction,  on  the 
ground  that  collective  action  of  that  kind 
is  strictly  forbidden  ;  it  will  not  allow 
school-teachers  to  give  to  the  press  any 
information  with  regard  to  schools,  edu- 
cation, or  the  economic  condition  of  the 
peasants ;  it  prohibits  everywhere  pub- 
lic celebrations  of  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs , 
it  will  not  permit  university  students  to 
celebrate  anything,  nor  to  participate  in 
public  testimonials  to  esteemed  persons ; 
it  draws  up  the  programme  for,  and 
superintends  the  proceedings  of,  every 
convention  of  business  men  who  meet  to 
consider  and  discuss  their  own  interests ; 
it  forbids  town  councils  to  give  the  name 


of  Gogol,  Pushkin,  or  Turgenieff  to  any 
of  their  newly  established  municipal 
schools ;  it  arbitrarily  closes  the  statis- 
tical bureaus  of  the  zemstvos  and  bums 
their  statistics ;  it  suppresses,  without 
process  of  law,  such  organizations  as 
the  "  Russian  Free  Economic  Society," 
the  "Moscow  Juridical  Society,"  the 
St.  Petersburg  "  Society  for  Furnishing 
Reading  to  the  Poor  and  Sick,"  and  the 
Elizavetgrad  "  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Literacy  and  Technical  Knowledge;" 
it  forbids  the  giving  of  an  entertainment 
to  be  called  a  "  Turgenieff  Evening,"  on 
the  novelist's  birthday  and  in  his  native 
town  ;  it  will  not  permit  the  executive 
boards  of  the  zemstvos  to  consult  one 
another,  nor  to  establish  a  periodical 
devoted  to  their  collective  interests ;  it 
has  taken  away  from  these  organizations 
the  right  to  care  for  the  people  in  time 
of  famine;  and  it  has  just  stopped  all 
the  statistical  work  of  the  zemstvos  in 
twelve  provinces,  and  given  governors 
discretionary  power  to  stop  it  in  twenty- 
two  more. 

Such  "  regulation  "  as  this  is  mani- 
festly oppressive  and  vexatious  in  the 
highest  degree ;  and  it  touches  so  many 
interests  and  affects  the  lives  of  so  many 
people  that  it  has  created  a  strong  anti- 
government  feeling  in  almost  all  classes 
of  society,  from  the  nobles  to  the  peas- 
ants. 

The  general  prevalence  and  the  great 
intensity  of  this  feeling  are  clearly  shown 
in  the  recent  revival  of  revolutionary 
activity  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  Or- 
ganized revolutionary  groups  or  com- 
mittees are  now  in  existence  in  St 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kiev,  Odessa, 
Kharkoff,  Samara,  Saratoff,  Kherson, 
Tula,  Tiflis,  and  more  than  twenty  other 
cities  and  towns,  and  there  is  probably 
more  j/worganized  political  dissatisfac- 
tion in  all  classes  of  society  than  there 
has  been  at  any  time  before  since  1881. 

This  fact,  indeed,  is  recognized  and 
admitted  by  the  highest  Russian  officials. 
In  April,  1902,  the  Ministry  of  Justice 
asked  the  Council  of  State  for  an  extra 
appropriation  of  229,000  rubles  and  an 
extra  force  of  79  procureurs  (prose- 
cuting officers),  to  enable  it  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  political  offenders.     In .  an 
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"  explanatory  memorandum "  accom- 
panying this  request,  the  Minister  of 
Justice  says  that  the  call  for  more 
money  and  more  prosecutors  is  made  on 
account  of  "  the  recent  extraordinary 
development  of  the  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda among  factory  operatives,  among 
students  in  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  and  even  among  the  peasants. 
.  .  .  Scattered  secret  societies,  which 
in  the  beginning  had  neither  bond  of 
union  nor  central  organization,  are  now 
joining  one  another  so  as  to  form  larger 
and  larger  groups,  and  in  making  these 
combinations  they  are  laying  aside  their 
racial,  religious,  and  other  differences, 
in  order  to  attain  the  one  object  which 
they  all  have  in  common,  viz.,  a  radical 
change  in  the  existing  form  of  govern- 
ment and  a  reformation  or  regeneration 
of  the  national  life.  .  .  .  With  the  de- 
velopment of  the  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  political  cases  and  in  the 
number  of  persons  implicated  therein. 
Information  in  the  possession  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Justice  shows  that  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  relating  to  the  main- 
tenance of  national  order  and  public 
security,  5,748  persons  were  arrested  in 
1901,  and  2,953  in  the  first  fourteen 
weeks  of  1902.  ...  In  the  three  years 
1890-1892  the  average  annual  number 
of  revolutionary  cases  brought  to  final 
settlement  was  126,  and  the  average 
number  of  persons  concerned  therein 
was  369.  In  the  last  five  years  the 
average  annlial  number  of  cases  has 
increased  to  341,  and  the  average 
number  of  persons  concerned  therein  to 
1,546." 

The  Minister  then  gives  statistics  to 
show  that  in  the  first  five  years  of  the  last 
decade  the  number  of  political  oflFenders 
actually  sentenced  was  2,089 ;  while  in 
the  second  five-year  period  the  number 
increased  to  7,729.  The  arrests  for 
political  crime  between  January  1  and 
April  12,  1902,  were  2,953,  or  at  the 
rate  of  about  1 1 ,000  per  year.  These 
figures,  the  Minister  says,  show  that 
"  the  number  of  cases  of  political  crime, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  persons  impli- 
cated therein,  are  increasing  generally, 
and  with  incredible  swiftness. "(*) 

But  these  facts,  serious  as  they  are, 


do  not  present  the  case  in  what,  perhaps, 
is  its  most  serious  aspect  Political  dis- 
satisfaction seems  now  to  be  making 
progress,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Rus- 
sian army.  In  the  revolutionary  out- 
break of  1878-81  an  army  oflficer  here 
and  there  was  arrested  and  punished  for 
political  crime ;  but  there  was  nothing 
like  a  revolutionary  organization  among 
the  officers  or  in  the  ranks.  Now,  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  an  "  Army  League  " 
and  an  "  Army  Revolutionary  Society ;" 
printed  addresses  and  appeals  to  officers 
and  soldiers  are  found  by  the  secret 
police  in  dozens  of  barracks  and  en- 
campments ;  the  Minister  of  War,  Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin,  has  issued  a  "secret  " 
circular-letter  of  instruction  to  com- 
manders of  military  districts  (No.  54, 
January  31,  1903),  directing  them  to 
take  energetic  measures  to  suppress  the 
'*  criminal  propaganda ;"  and  a  special 
division  has  been  organized  in  the  Chief 
Department  of  Military  Justice  for  the 
trial  of  political  cases. 

A  common  soldier  named  Alexander 
Panferof,  in  the  238th  reserve  battalion, 
who  gave  the  authorities  information 
that  enabled  them  to  stop  the  "  criminal 
propaganda  "  in  one  case,  was  specially 
thanked  and  complimented  by  the  Grand 
Duke  Sergei,  Governor-General  of  Mos- 
cow, in  "  General  Orders  No.  48  of  the 
Moscow  Military  District"  (February 
28,  1903);  was  presented  with  a  suit- 
able pecuniary  reward  for  his  loyalty; 
and  was  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the 
high  order  of  St.  Anne.  When  a  com- 
mon soldier  is  rewarded  in  this  way  for 
merely  doing  his  duty,  it  is  perfectly 
evident  that  the  Government  fully  recog- 
nizes the  peril  involved  in  the  spread  of 
revolutionary  ideas  in  the  army,  and  is 
holding  out  every  possible  inducement 
to  officers  and  men  to  betray  such  of 
their  comrades  as  have  become  infected. 

The  form  that  revolutionary  activity 
is  taking  in  the  army  may  be  shown  by 
two  or  three  extracts  from  appeals  and 
addresses  circulated  by  the  "  Army 
League  "  and  the  "  Army  Revolutionary 
Society."  The  "  Army  League  "  says  : 
"  We  officers  know  only  what  is  taught 
us  in  our  military  schools ;  and  yet  men 
like  Colonel  Volkof ,  for  example,  whose 
knowledge  is  confined  exclusively  to  the 
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direction  and  maneuvering  of  soldiers, 
are  put  at  the  head  of  whole  provinces, 
with  full  power  to  decide  thousands  of 
questions  relating  to  the  zemstvos,  the 
courts,  and  municipal  institutions.  Then, 
when  people  protest  against  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  demand  personal  security, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  political  freedom,  the  Czar's  Gov- 
ernment rides  them  down  with  Cossack 
horses,  shoots  them,  and  convinces  them 
with  exile.  This  melancholy  state  of 
things  is  not  new.  It  existed  in  France, 
in  Germany,  and  in  Italy  until  absolut- 
ism was  forced  to  lay  down  its  arms 
before  the  power  and  the  justice  of  free- 
dom. .  .  .  Let  us  then  unite,  in  the 
name  of  freedom  and  for  the  sake  of 
our  country,  in  overturning  the  Czardom 
that  has  outlived  its  time,  and  in  de- 
manding a  constitution,  to  be  framed 
by  representatives  of  all  classes  of  the 
people." 

Still  another  military  group,  which 
calls  itself  a  "  League  for  Carrying  on  a 
Propaganda  among  the  Troops,"  says: 
"  The  Russian  muzhik  groans  every- 
where under  the  burdens  of  intolerable 
taxation  and  chronic  hunger;  factory 
operatives  groan  everywhere  after  the 
labor  of  an  eleven-hour  working  day; 
and  every  thinking  person  groans  in  his 
heart  under  the  oppression  of  the  bureau- 
cracy and  unlimited  autocratic  power. 
It  is  time  that  Russian  officers  should 
awake  from  their  mental  slumber  and 
realize  the  disgraceful  nature  of  the  r61e 
that  the  autocracy  compels  them  to  play 
when  it  forces  them  to  resist  with  arms 
every  popular  movement  in  the  direction 
of  political  freedom  and  equality  of 
human  rights.  It  is  time  for  Russian 
officers  to  know  that  the  chief  enemy  of 
the  fatherland  is  the  autocratic  govern- 
ment which  prevents  the  social  develop- 
ment of  the  people  and  the  economic 
growth  of  the  country." 

If  the  revival  of  revolutionary  activity 
is  dangerous  now,  in  time  of  peace,  it 
mig^t  become  far  more  perilous  and 
threatening  in  the  course  of  a  long  war. 
All  of  Russia's  great  wars  have  been 
followed  either  by  insistent  demands  for 
Internal  reform  or  by  revolutionary 
outbreaks.  The  struggle  with  Napoleon 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  pre- 


pared the  way  for  the  famous  **  Decem- 
brist" conspiracy;  the  Crimean  War 
made  apparent  the  necessity  for  the 
reforms  of  Alexander  II. ;  and  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  great  revolutionary  outbreak  of 
1878-81. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  manifest.  In 
the  first  place,  the  strain  of  war  shows 
clearly  the  corruption,  the  weakness,  and 
the  inefficiency  of  Russia's  bureaucratic 
administration,  and  thus  intensifies  pop- 
ular discontent;  in  the  second  place, 
burdens  of  taxation  and  economic  dis- 
tress that  were  barely  tolerable  in  time 
of  peace  are  so  increased  by  war  as  to 
become  absolutely  //^tolerable ;  and,  in 
the  third  place,  a  badly  conducted  or 
unsuccessful  war  tends  to  weaken  the 
power  and  break  down  the  prestige  of 
the  autocracy,  and  thus  gives  its  enemies 
a  favorable  opportunity  to  attack  it. 

What  the  attitude  of  the  intelligent 
classes  of  Russia  now  is  toward  the  war 
that  seems  to  be  impending  we  do  not 
certainly  know  and  cannot  ascertain, 
because  the  press  censorship  prevents 
anything  like  free  expression  of  public 
opinion.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
judge  from  the  editorials  in  the  ^*  Russki 
Vedomosti  "  of  Moscow  and  the  "  Osvo- 
bozhdenie"  of  Stuttgart,  the  Russian 
liberal  party  is  opposed  to  war,  for  the 
reason  that  it  would  necessarily  involve 
the  sacrifice  of  interests  in  European 
Russia  that  outweigh  any  possible  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  in  eastern  Asia.  The 
liberals  think  that  the  education  of  the 
Russian  people  and  the  improvement  of 
their  economic  condition  are  much  more 
important  than  the  acquisition  of  addi- 
tional territory  on  the  coast  of  the  Pa- 
cific.(*) 

Even  tlie  conservatives  and  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Government  seem  to 
regard  the  prospect  of  war  with  gloomy 
forebodings.  Prince  Meshcherski,  for 
example,  said  recently  in  the  "  Grazh- 
danin :"  "  Have  we  any  reason  to  expect 
that  the  war  with  Japan  will  have  the 
effect  of  a  beneficial  thunder-storm  in 
clearing  the  air  and  making  possible  a 
new  and  better  future  for  Russia?  I 
doubt  it  very  much,  because  such  a  war 
will  stop  the  regeneration  of  Russia's 
internal  life  which  the  people  now  expect 
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This  may  not  be  noticed  at  first,  in  the 
temporary  exaltation  of  spirit  that  war 
causes;  but  afterward — no  matter  how 
brilliant  the  results  attained — there  will 
come  a  reaction  and  an  economic  decline 
that  will  lower  the  National  spirit  more 
than  ever.  Then,  all  the  rivulets  of 
depression  and  dissatisfaction  will  unite 
in  a  sea  of  general  discouragement, 
which  will  make  it  infinitely  more  diffi- 
cult to  begin  again  the  national  regener- 
ation that  the  war  has  stopped.  A  war 
with  Japan,  moreover,  must  excite  par- 
ticular apprehension,  for  the  reason  that, 


whatever  its  results  may  be,  it  will  settle 
nothing.  If  we  win,  the  Japanese  will 
have  to  fight  again  ;  and  if — which  God 
forbid — the  Japanese  should  be  victori- 
ous, it  would  make  another  war  a  neces- 
sity for  us,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  with  the  outbreak  of  war  in  the  Far 
East  will  begin  the  swift  reorganization 
of  the  armed  forces  of  China."(*) 
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The  Negro  Woman 

I. — Social  and  Moral   Decadence 

By  Eleanor  Tayleur 


THE  most  Anomalous  and  por- 
tentous figure  in  America  to- 
day is  the  negro  woman.  Little 
account  has  been  taken  of  her  in  the 
discussion  of  the  race  problem,  yet  if 
the  key  to  that  dark  riddle  is  ever  found, 
hers  must  be  the  hand  that  first  dis- 
covers it. 

It  is  an  axiom  that  no  people  can 
rise  higher  than  their  source.  The 
measure  of  its  womanhood  is  the  meas- 
ure of  the  potentialities  of  a  race.  If 
this  be  virtuous,  clean  of  mind  and  body, 
filled  with  high  ideals  and  noble  aspira- 
tions, all  things  are  possible  to  its  sons. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  unchaste,  dis- 
eased physically  and  morally,  with  grov- 
eling and  material  desires,  the  race  is 
doomed,  for  death  and  decadence  have 
set  their  seal  upon  it  Women  mold 
the  character  of  a  people.  It  is  eternally 
true  that  the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle 
rules  the  world.  In  the  great  crises  of 
life  the  thing  that  determines  the  action 
of  the  great  majority  of  men  is  not  the 
code  of  ethics  of  their  mature  years,  or 
the  system  of  philosophy  that  they  have 
reasoned  out.  It  is  the  teaching  that 
they  imbibed  at  their  mother's  knee — it 
is  the  memory  of  old  prayers  they  lisped 
in  childhood,  old  songs  and  stories,  a 
mother's  kiss,  a  mother's  tears  that  have 
crystallized  into  character,  and  that  at 


the  crucial  moment  decides  their  action 
for  right  or  wrong,  and  whether  they 
shall  go  forward  or  backward.  Before 
a  mother's  influence  political  decrees  are 
as  empty  and  powerless  as  sounding 
brass  and  tinkling  cymbals,  and  even 
the  education  of  books  and  schools  falls 
back  impotent  and  defeated.  At  the 
last  it  is  the  woman  who  bears  the  race 
who  determines  its  destiny. 

It  is  this  that  gives  a  somber  interest 
to  the  negro  woman,  for  she  is  the  pivot 
upon  which  the  great  race  question  turns. 
It  is  her  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  in 
which  the  little  pickaninny  sleeps ;  it  is 
she  who  sweeps  the  cabin  floor,  and 
makes  it  a  home  that  is  clean  and  bright 
or  else  an  abode  of  disease ;  it  is  she 
who  bequeaths  to  the  child  that  is  bone 
of  her  bone  and  flesh  of  her  flesh,  sound- 
ness of  body  and  soul  or  else  the  tend- 
encies that  make  it  a  moral  and  phys- 
ical leper ;  it  is  her  hand  that  sets  the 
little  feet  about  her  knee  on  the  road 
which  they  are  to  travel  in  life.  All 
that  the  white  woman  is  to  the  white 
race,  the  negro  woman  is  to  the  black. 
Her  influence  is  just  as  potent,  and  she 
is  the  dominant  factor  that  must  be  reck- 
oned with  in  every  effort  to  help  the 
negro. 

In  the  Northern  cities  there  are  many, 
and  in  the  South  a  few,  negro  women 
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who  in  intelligence,  nobility  of  character, 
and  refinement  would  challenge  com- 
parison with  any  women  in  the  world. 
These  are  exceptions,  and  it  is  not  pro- 
posed to  consider  them  here,  but  the 
great  dark,  helpless,  hopeless  mass  of 
the  women  of  their  race  as  they  are 
found  leading  their  lawless  and  purpose- 
less lives  in  the  cane  and  cotton  field, 
or  herded  together  in  the  streets  of  the 
cities. 

As  she  exists  in  the  South  to^ay  the 
negro  woman  is  the  Frankenstein  product 
of  civilization,  a  being  created  out  of 
conditions  of  sectional  hate  and  revenge, 
and  set  in  motion  by  wild  experimental- 
ists who  knew  not  what  they  did ;  and 
within  the  length  and  breadth  of  Chris- 
tendom there  is  no  other  figure  so  forlorn 
and  pathetic  as  she.  Doubly  cursed  by 
her  color  and  her  sex,  on  her  has  fallen 
alike  the  heaviest  burden  of  the  negro 
and  of  womanhood.  Shut  out  by  her 
blood  from  the  privileges  of  the  white 
woman  and  by  her  sex  from  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  negro  man,  she  is  the 
victim  of  every  injustice  of  society,  and 
she  revenges  herself  upon  It  by  striking 
at  the  very  foundations  of  the  political 
and  social  structure.  She  has  always 
been  a  hapless  sacrifice  to  the  lust  of 
man,  and  retribution  has  made  of  her  a 
Nemesis  who  has  forged  the  thunder- 
bolts of  the  race  question  for  the  white 
man,  and  who  stands  a  sinister  figure 
behind  the  black  man,  forever  dragging 
him  downward. 

No  women  in  the  world  ever  went 
through  such  a  radical  change  as  has 
taken  place  among  the  negro  women 
since  the  Civil  War.  For  them  emanci- 
pation meant  the  severing  of  every  asso- 
ciation, habit,  and  custom  of  their  lives, 
and  the  inauguration  of  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth;  and  the  negro  woman 
of  to-day,  in  character  and  thought,  in 
aspiration  and  ideal,  is  no  more  like  the 
negro  woman  of  ante-bellum  days  than  if 
a  thousand  generations,  instead  of  one  or 
two,  rolled  between  them.  History  re- 
cords no  change  of  the  women  of  a  whole 
race  so  rapid  and  so  radical ;  and  the 
sadly  significant  feature  of  this  change 
is  that  it  has  been  for  the  worse  and  not 
for  the  better. 

Many  explanations  may  be  offered  to 


account  for  iixe  decadence  of  the  negro 
woman.  First  and  foremost  is  the  abo- 
lition of  the  home ;  for  woman's  highest 
virtues,  whatever  her  color  or  her  race, 
are  garden  flowers  that  flourish  best 
about  her  doorstep,  and  lacking  this 
congenial  soil  they  wither  and  die.  What- 
ever the  burdens  and  wrongs  of  slavery, 
and  they  were  great  and  many,  it  at 
least  gave  the  negro  woman  a  home  in 
which  she  was  sure  of  food  and  warmth 
and  privacy ;  and  when  within  the  four 
walls  of  her  cabin,  or  her  quarters  in  the 
city  mansion,  she  was  as  truly  and  com- 
pletely mistress  of  her  home  as  the  chate- 
laine of  her  castie.  So  much  was  the 
slave's  unquestioned  right ;  but  now,  when 
the  negro  must  pay  rent  for  the  roof  that 
shelters  him,  whole  herds  of  them  crowd 
together  in  a  single  room,  like  rabbits  in 
a  warren,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex 
or  consanguinity.  Under  such  condi- 
tions all  privacy,  or  even  decency,  is 
impossible.       - 

In  the  countrythe  cabin  may  still  be 
seen  with  the  gourd  vine  trained  above 
the  door,  with  its  beds  covered  with  gay 
patchwork,  with  its  floors  scrubbed  until 
they  shine  with  glistening  whiteness,  and 
these  homes  furnish  the  great  percent- 
age of  the  respectable,  thrifty,  and  indus- 
trious men  and  women  of  the  negro  race. 
In  the  cities  the  majority  of  negro  womfen 
have  no  homes,  but  a  room  which  they 
oftener  than  not  share  with  strangers. 
The  beds  are  unmade,  the  dishes  un- 
washed, the  floor  unswept.  Here  chil- 
dren are  born  to  be  thrust  out  into  the 
street  as  soon  as  possible  to  get  them 
out  of  the  way,  and  thus  the  mother  and 
the  child  are  deprived  of  the  home  influ- 
ence that  is  one  of  the  strongest  powers 
for  good  in  the  world. 

Another  reason  for  the  decadence  of 
the  negro  woman  is  that  she  no  longer 
has  the  uplift  of  close  personal  associa- 
tion with  white  women.  Before  the  war 
the  negro  woman  was  brought  into  inti- 
mate contact  with  the  refined  and  educated 
women  of  the  dominant  race.  Essentially 
imitative  as  negroes  are,  they  copied  the 
manners  and  the  morals  of  the  mistress 
they  served.  Many  a  black  woman  was 
a  grande  dame  who  would  have  graced 
a  court,  and  imbued  with  as  high  and 
lofty  a  sense  of  loyalty  and  fealty  as  any 
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knight;  and  among  the  most  cherished 
recollections  of  the  old  South  are  the 
memories  of  these  women,  between  whom 
and  their  owners  existed  a  bond  of 
affection  that  only  death  could  sever. 

No  such  conditions  prevail  to-day, 
save  in  the  rare  instances  when  a  family 
is  fortunate  enough  to  attach  to  itself 
some  negress  whose  ideals  and  traditions 
were  formed  in  the  days  of  slavery,  when, 
as  foster-sister  to  some  white  child,  or 
handmaiden  to  some  white  woman,  she 
imbibed  the  preceipts  of  honor  and 
honesty  and  duty  that  must  alike  guide 
both  races.  The  modern  negro  woman 
has  no  such  object-lesson  in  morality 
or  morals  or  modesty,  and  she  wants 
none.  She  hates  the  white  woman  with 
a  hatred  born  of  hopeless  envy,  and  her 
most  exquisite  pleasure  is  in  insulting 
her  with  childlike  brutality.  She  does 
this  in  a  thousand  little  puerile  ways — 
by  rudely  jostling  her  in  a  crowd,  by 
pushing  her  off  the  sidewalk,  and — 
favorite  method  of  all — by  invariably 
speaking  of  her  own  race  as  "  ladies  and 
gentlemen"  and  the  white  as  "  men  and 
women."  Thus  the  announcement  by 
your  maid  that  a  lady  wishes  to  speak 
to  you  sends  you  down  the  back  stairs 
to  interview  a  dusky  charwoman,  while, 
when  you  are  told  that  there  is  a  strange 
woman  downstairs,  you  prepare  to  re- 
ceive your  friend  of  a  most  aristocratic 
lineage  and  exquisite  refinement.  When 
the  black  woman  imitates  the  white,  she 
only  imitates  what  is  worst  in  her.  She 
copies  her  extravagance  in  tawdry  finery 
that  is  a  grotesque  exaggeration  of  fash- 
ion, she  copies  her  independence  in 
utter  abandon  of  all  restraints,  she  copies 
her  vices  and  adds  to  them  frills  of  her 
own,  and  it  is  as  if  one  saw  a  vulgar 
picture  ineffably  coarsened  by  being 
reproduced  in  hideous  and  glaring  colors 
that  emphasized  every  unlovely  detail. 

Before  the  war  the  negro  women  also 
had  the  uplifting  influence  of  honest 
work.  They  were  taught  the  various 
branches  of  domestic  labor,  and  had  the 
pride  in  their  work  that  comes  from 
skillful  craftsmanship.  But  the  Aunt 
Dinahs,  ample  of  girth,  clad  in  clean 
cottonade,  who  boasted  that  they  laid  a 
heavy  hand  on  the  seasoning  when  they 
compounded  dainties,  and  who  at  din- 


ner would  poke  an  anxious  head  through 
the  doorway  to  hear  the  compliments 
bestowed  upon  their  art,  are  almost  as 
extinct  as  the  dodo.  Gone,  too,  are  the 
neat  housemaids  in  guinea-blue  calicoes, 
starched  until  they  rattled  like  the  best 
taffeta,  who  felt  a  personal  pride  in 
keeping  the  mahogany  shining  like  a 
mirror,  and  whose  ministrations  were 
benedictions,  so  filled  were  they  with  lov- 
ing care  and  solicitude.  Gone,  also,  are 
the  old  black  mammies  on  whose  broad 
breasts  childish  sorrows  sobbed  them- 
selves to  sleep  knd  broken  baby  hearts 
were  mended. 

In  their  places  is  an  ignorant  creature 
in  dirty  finery,  the  first  article  of  whose 
faith  is  a  settled  determination  not  to 
work.  For  the  time  being  this  has  been 
shaken  by  hunger  or  a  desire  to  buy  a 
sleazy  silk  dress,  and  she  condescends 
to  preside  in  your  kitchen  or  make  your 
beds,  but  she  does  it  under  protest.  She 
has  no  pride  in  her  occupation,  or  desire 
to  do  it  well.  She  does  not  burden  her 
mind  with  the  insignificant  details  that 
go  to  make  good  cooking.  She  dashes 
a  lot  of  things  together,  and  if  they  turn 
out  all  right,  well  and  good.  If  not,  also 
well  and  good.  All  that  she  is  inter- 
ested in  is  in  drawing  her  wages,  and 
carrying  back  and  forth  the  basket  that 
is  the  commissary  department  of  a  horde 
of  idle  and  shiftless  friends. 

In  the  peculiar  code  of  ethics  that 
governs  the  new  negro  woman  any  way 
of  obtaining  a  livelihood  is  more  honor- 
able and  respectable  than  working  for 
it  The  colored  Mrs.  Grundy  does  not 
frown  on  the  demi-mondaine,  nor  does 
the  conviction  of  theft  call  forth  any 
social  ostracism.  Nor  is  this  surprising. 
It  was  to  have  been  expected  that  a 
childish  race,  suddenly  freed  from  slav- 
ery, would  mistake  liberty  for  license, 
and  that  the  men  and  women  whose  own 
backs  had  been  bowed  with  toil  should 
wish  to  save  their  children  from  the  bur- 
dens they  had  borne.  More  than  that, 
the  masters  and  mistresses  they  ideal- 
ized did  not  work  with  their  hands,  and 
so  the  distorted  belief  prevails  among 
the  negroes  that  the  first  step  toward 
being  a  lady  or  a  gentleman  is  to  be 
idle.  In  this  the  young  of  both  sexes 
are  encouraged  by  their  parents ;  and 
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nothing  could  be  more  grotesquely  sad 
than  the  feeble  old  black  mothers  who 
are  bending  over  washtubs  and  cook- 
ing-stoves earning  the  money  to  support 
strapping  sons  and  daughters,  while 
they  boast  proudly  that  their  children 
never  did  a  lick  of  work  1 

So  far,  education  has  done  but  little 
for  the    great   mass    of  negro  women. 
Here  and  there  a  girl  achieves  the  com- 
mon-school education,  and  in  rare  in- 
stances one  even  develops  the  ability  to 
take  a  college  course ;  but  these  latter 
cases  are  as  unusual  as  genius  is  among 
the  whites.     Negroes  are  avid  of  school- 
ing, and  it  is  nothing  uncommon  to  see 
a  girl  go  to  school,  session  after  session, 
for  eight  or  ten  years,  without  achieving 
anything  more  than  the  ability  to  read 
and  write  like  a  child  in  the   second 
grade,  while  the  superior  elegance   of 
saying  "  have  came,"  and  scorning  the 
humble  and  admiring  mother  who  goes 
out  scrubbing  to  support  her,  entitles 
her  to  a  diploma.     It  may  be  that  this 
tentative  education,  whose  uplifting  in- 
fluence is  unseen  and  unfelt  as  yet,  is  the 
little  leaven  that  will  eventually  leaven 
the  whole  lump  and   raise   the   entire 
race  to  a  higher  level ;  but  as  yet  the 
only  visible  result  has  been  to  teach  the 
girl  a  scorn  of  the  work  she  is  fitted  to 
do,  and  to  implant  in  her  breast  an  in- 
satiable ambition  to  be  a  school-teacher 
— an  ambition  that  must  be  futile  unless 
the  supply  of  scholars  can  be  miracu- 
lously  increased,    or   the   Government 
subsidizes  every  kinky-headed  little  coon 
and   farms    him    out   among  the   sev- 
eral million   negro  girls   in  the  South 
who  are  looking  forward  to  the  glorious 
career  of  being  schoolma'ams.     Never 
was  the  truth  of  the  old  adage  that  a 
little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing  so 
fully  illustrated  as  by  these  imperfectly 
educated    women ;    yet  it  is  this  half- 
awakened  intelligence,  struggling  with 
problems  that  it  is  too  ignorant  to  under- 
stand, misreading  both  the  past  and  the 
present,  drawing  false  meanings  from 
history  and  philosophy,  that  is  one  of 
the  menaces  of  our  time. 

Important,  however,  as  is  the  relation 
of  the  negro  woman  to  the  white  race. 
It  is  not  so  important  as  her  relations  to 
her  own.     Among  her  own  people  her 


position  is  one  peculiar  among  the  wo- 
men of  the  world,  and  it  is  one  full  of 
cruel  injustice  and  bitter  suffering.  No 
other  woman  among  civilized  people  is 
so  little  protected,  so  little  cherished, 
and  evokes  so  little  chivalry  from  the 
men  of  her  race.  All  the  hardships 
that  other  women  endure  she  bears, 
and  more.  She  loves,  but  no  sense  of 
loyalty,  no  convention  of  faithfulness, 
binds  her  lover  to  her.  She  may  marry, 
but  with  no  certainty  of  the  tie  being 
permanent.  She  bears  children,  but 
with  oftener  than  not  no  husband's  sym- 
pathy to  cheer  her,  no  husband's  hand 
to  even  provide  the  food  and  clothing. 
When  she  toils,  it  is  only  too  frequently 
to  have  her  meager  wage  taken  from  her 
by  a  drunken  brute. 

There  are,  of  course,  negro  men  who 
are  admirable  husbands,  but  among  the 
vast  majority  of  them  the  responsibility 
of  the  marriage  relationship  as  white 
people  understand  it  does  not  exist 
The  wedding  ceremony  and  the  divorce 
decree  are  held  in  light  esteem  as  orna- 
ments that  one  may  have,  but  that  are  not 
necessities  by  any  means ;  and  the  aver- 
age negro  man  manifests  absolutely  no 
sense  of  obligation  about  providing  for 
his  wife  and  children.  That  burden 
falls  upon  the  woman.  His  wage,  if  he 
works,  is  generally  spent  upon  his  own 
pleasures  and  vices.  On  every  Saturday 
afternoon  throughout  the  South  pathetic 
groups  of  these  defrauded  wives  may  be 
witnessed,  waiting  humbly  with  their 
empty  baskets  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
cotton-gin,  or  factory,  or  sawmill  where 
their  husbands  work,  trying  to  wheedle 
a  little  of  their  week's  salary  out  of  their 
lords  and  masters  to  feed  the  hungry 
mouths  at  home.  Often  the  man  does  not 
work  at  all,  but  lives  in  a  paradise  of  ease 
and  luxury  on  the  dainties  his  wife  purloins 
from  the  pantry  of  the  white  people  for 
whom  she  cooks.  No  other  race  in  the 
world  shows  such  a  number  of  men  sup- 
ported by  women  as  does  the  negro  race. 
The  answer  to  the  question,  how  the  vast 
idle  male  negro  population  in  the  South 
lives  without  work,  finds  its  answer  in  the 
basket  that  the  cooks  invariably  carry 
back  and  forth  between  their  home  and 
the  kitchen  in  which  they  are  employed. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  negro  woman 
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is  of  a  tropical  temperament,  and  loves 
madly  and  passionately.  When  roused 
to  jealousy,  she  is  a  furious  demon  who 
not  infrequently  kills  her  rival  or  the 
lover  who  forsakes  her.  Often  her  love 
is  as  brief  as  it  is  stormy,  but  there  are 
innumerable  cases  where  she  displays  a 
dog-like  devotion,  and  follows,  year  after 
year,  the  footsteps  of  the  man  who  beats 
her,  and  mistreats  her,  and  is  faithless 
to  her,  and  sometimes  even  brings  an- 
other wife  to  live  under  the  very  roof- 
tree  that  her  own  hard  toil  supports. 
For  her  children  she  has  a  fierce  passion 
of  maternity  that  seems  to  be  purely 
animal,  and  that  seldom  goes  beyond 
their  childhood.  When  they  are  little, 
she  indulges  them  blindly  when  she  is 
in  good  humor,  and  beats  them  cruelly 
when  she  is  angry ;  and  once  past  their 
childhood  her  s^ection  for  them  appears 
to  be  exhausted.  She  exhibits  none  of 
the  brooding  mother-love  and  anxiety 
which  the  white  woman  sends  after  her 
children  as  long  as  they  live.  Infanti- 
cide is  not  regarded  as  a  crime  among 
negroes,  but  it  is  so  appallingly  common 
that  if  the  statistics  could  be  obtained 
on  this  subject  they  would  send  a  shudder 
through  the  world.  The  story  of  many 
n^ro  midwives,  who  are  veritable  fe- 
male Herods,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  told. 

The  negro  woman  also  occupies  a 
unique  position  in  this,  that  of  all 
women  she  is  the  one  who  personally 
best  illustrates  the  fallacy  of  the  theory 
of  free  love  and  the  abolition  of  all  the 
conventions  and  laws  that  hedge  about 
matrimony.  She  is  literally  "  the  woman 
who  did  "  of  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White's 
dream.  All  that  the  most  advanced 
theorists  who  rail  at  the  bondage  of  mar- 
riage advocate  she  does,  and  under  ideal 
conditions.  There  is  no  public  opinion 
to  be  defied,  no  society  to  turn  the  cold 
shoulder  upon  her.  She  Iosch  no  caste 
changing  husbands  as  the  whim  seizes 
her,  and  no  odium  is  attached  to  the 
possession  of  what  she  graphically  and 
picturesquely  described  as  a  "  bandanna 
family  " — meaning  thereby  one  in  which 
each  child  is  a  different  color. 

Yet,  with  all  of  these  advantages  of 
freedom  in  securing  a  soul  mate,  and,  if 
she  makes  a  mistake  in  selecting  the 
first  time,  in  being  able  to  seek  an  affin- 


ity to  the  third  and  fourth  and  hundredth 
time  if  she  pleases,  the  negro  woman  is 
the  most  unanswerable  refutation  that 
the  imagination  could  devise  to  those 
who  believe  that  love  should  never  be 
fettered.  A  forlorn  and  warning  figure, 
forsaken  and  deserted,  with  her  own 
burdens  a  hundredfold  heavier  because 
no  man  is  bound  to  help  her  bear  them, 
crushed  under  the  weight  of  a  mother- 
hood that  no  fatherhood  lightens,  the 
negro  woman  stands  at  the  gate  of  the 
garden  of  free-loveism,  and  cries  out 
that  it  is  a  false  paradise — that  all  of  its 
fruit  are  apples  of  Sodom,  and  that  no- 
where else  is  a  woman's  sorrow  so  ines- 
capable, and  her  lot  so  bitter,  as  in  that 
mockery  of  freedom. 

Such  is  the  negro  woman  of  to-day, 
the  most  unfortunate  and  sinned-against 
creature  in  all  the  world,  the  victim  of 
heredity,  of  social  conditions,  of  environ- 
ment, the  very  sport  and  plaything  of 
destiny,  yet  holding  in  her  hands  the 
fate  of  a  race.  There  is  something 
almost  sardonically  humorous  in  the 
thought  of  this  woman,  with  the  brain 
of  a  child  and  the  passions  of  a  woman, 
steeped  in  centuries  of  ignorance  and 
savagery,  and  wrapped  about  with  im- 
memorial vices,  playing  with  the  die  of 
fate. 

Yet  there  she  sits,  unthinking,  unknow- 
ing, with  no  desire  save  of  the  senses, 
no  ambitions,  no  aspirations,  and  the 
most  momentous  problem  of  our  day  is 
how  to  rouse  this  lethargic  giantess  to  a 
sense  of  her  responsibilities.  In  the 
home  all  the  real  progress  of  a  people 
must  b^n.  You  cannot  raise  a  race 
above  its  motherhood.  Until  that  is 
done,  until  the  childhood  of  the  little 
negro  girl  is  safeguarded,  until  the  negro 
woman  is  inspired  with  ideals  of  virtue, 
until  the  mother  teaches  the  child  at  her 
knee  the  precepts  of  right  and  honest 
living,  there  can  be  no  real  uplift  for  the 
negro  race,  and  no  solving  of  the  race 
problem. 

The  mission  of  the  white  woman  of 
this  country  is  to  the  black  woman.  If 
ever  there  was  a  God  given  and  appointed 
task  set  to  the  womanhood  of  any  peo- 
ple, it  is  to  the  women  of  America  to 
take  these  lowly  sisters  by  the  hand  and 
lift  them  out  of  the  pit  into  which  they 
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have  fallen.  Humanity  pleads  for  it, 
Christianity  prajrs  for  it,  the  very  salva* 
tion  of  the  country  demands  it,  for  be 
assured  unless  we  succor  these  Hagars 


who  have  been  thrust  out  into  the  desert 
of  their  own  ignorance  and  superstition 
and  sin,  they  will  raise  up  Ishmaels  whose 
hands  shall  be  against  our  sons  forever. 


II. — The  Gain  in  the  Life  of  Negro  Women 

By  Mrs.  Booker  T.  Washington 


IN  the  many-tongued  discussion  of 
negro  problems  .there  is  no  fallacy 
so  common  or  so  insidious  as  that 
by  which  a  proposition  found  true  of  a 
particular  group  of  negroes  is,  in  virtue 
of  that  fact,  proclaimed  true  of  all  or  of 
the  great  mass.  To  maintain  that  since 
from  the  negroes  in  a  certain  town  no 
superior  class  has  emerged,  the  negroes 
of  America  have  no  superior  class — ^to 
maintain  that  is  to  feel  with  the  Africans 
that,  because  the  white  slave-catchers 
were  merciless,  all  white  men  are  merci- 
less. The  specific  problem  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  paper — Gain  in  the  Life 
of  Neg^o  Women — is  often  similarly  be- 
fuddled. There  are  8,840,789  negroes 
in  this  country,  of  whom  4,447,568  are 
women.  These  women  live  in  States 
from  Massachusetts  to  Mississippi ;  some 
live  on  plantations,  some  in  towns,  some 
in  cities ;  some  are  ignorant,  some  intel- 
ligent ;  some  are  rich,  some  poor ;  some 
good,  some  bad.  To  make  propositions 
that  will  hold  true  of  these  many  and 
essentially  different  groups  of  negro 
women  is  a  task  which  I  do  not  essay — 
a  task  to  which  Edmund  Burke  referred 
when  he  said  that  no  man  can  indict  a 
whole  race  of  people. 

Moreover,  you  can  no  more  find  the 
"  average  "  negro  woman  than  you  can 
multiply  eggs  by  treaties.  Just  as  eggs 
are  different  from  treaties,  so  good  negro 
women  are  different  from  bad  negro 
women,  and  no  average  can  be  struck. 
The  best  we  can  do  is  to  estimate  the 
size  of  the  various  groups  of  negro 
women,  but  even  this  is  not  enough ; 
the  influence,  eflficiency,  significance  of 
one  superior  woman's  life  may  be  indefi- 
nitely more  than  that  of  ten  dull  drudges. 
And  so  the  statistical  method  could  not 
do  justice  to  this  essentially  human  prob- 
lem ;  statistics  negate  individuality. 

I  propose  to  speak  of  the  superior 
dass  of  n^^o  women,  and  roughly  to 


indicate  something  of  the  import  of  their 
oi^nized  endeavor. 

Every  census  teems  w^ith  information 
that  testifies  to  the  material  and  spiritual 
gain  of  the  negro  population  and  notably 
of  n^ro  women.  To  cite  a  few  illus- 
trations from  school  enrollment,  I  may 
say  that  in  the  census  year  1,096,774 
negroes  attended  school,  of  whom  510,- 
007  were  males  and  586,767  were  females; 
27,858  females  as  against  28,268  males 
attended  school  from  two  to  three  months ; 
160,231  females  as  against  136,028  males 
attended  school  from  four  to  five  months ; 
and  227,546  females  as  against  187,173 
males  attended  school  six  months  and 
more.  These  figures  indicate  the  well- 
known  fact  that  girls  attend  school  more 
continuously  than  boys ;  the  boys  must 
go  to  work  while  the  girls  are  in  school. 

In  the  one  hundred  public  high  schools 
for  negroes,  3,659  girls  as  against  2,974 
boys  were  enrolled  in  elementary  grades, 
and  in  secondary  grades  3,933  girls  and 
1,634  boys.  In  these  schools  154  girls 
were  enrolled  in  the  business  course; 
792  in  the  classical  course;  1,098  girls 
in  the  scientific  course.  In  the  normal 
course  of  the  high  schools  there  were 
221  girls  and  65  boys.  In  the  industrial 
training  courses  there  were  709  girls 
and  550  boys.  501  girls  and  177  boys 
graduated  in  1900-1  from  the  high- school 
course. 

In  the  secondary  and  higher  schools 
of  the  colored  race  there  were  13,306 
females  and  9,587  males  in  elementary 
grades;  7,383  females  and  6,164  males 
in  the  secondary  grades;  740  females 
and  2,339  males  in  the  coll^ate  course. 
In  secondary  and  higher  schools  there 
"were  17,138  colored  students  receiving 
the  industrial  training,  of  whom  11,012 
were  females. 

These  young  negro  women  have  not 
come  through  the  schools  on  "  flowery 
beds  of  ease."    While  their  mothers  and 
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fathers  of  the  generation  of  yesterday 
have  not  been  able  to  give  them  that 
home  training  essential  to  the  best 
development,  they  have  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brows  aided  their  boys  and  girls 
to  get  the  education  for  which  they  them- 
selves had  yearned  in  vain.  The  average 
young  negro  woman  has  either  helped 
her  parents  on  the  cotton  patch  or  her 
mother  with  her  laundry  work,  during 
vacation,  and  in  that  way  has  helped  to 
defray  her  expenses  through  school. 
The  large  majority  have  worked  their 
way  through  school  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
odds  against  them.  Better  home  training 
might  have  aided  them  the  better  to 
meet  the  problems  confronting  them  in 
their  lives  and  service. 

At  any  rate,  the  schools  are  each  year 
appreciably  increasing  the  number  of 
educated  women  of  negro  blood.  The 
educational  provision  is  of  course  dan- 
gerously inadequate ;  thus,  I  know  of  a 
great  Southern  State  where  there  has 
not  for  years  been  a  nearly  suflficient 
number  of  candidates  for  positions  as 
teachers  who  could  meet  the  minimum 
requirements.  However,  the  proportion 
of  educated  negro  women  to-day  is  very 
much  greater  than  in  1860.  The  cru- 
cial question  is  always  whether,  in  the 
environment  in  which  the  negro  school 
or  college  girl  eventually  finds  herself, 
she  will  be  able  to  maintain  in  her  life 
the  ideals  of  school  and  college.  A 
superior  class  of  negro  women,  realizing 
this  situation,  have  organized  a  system 
of  clubs  to  meet  the  difficulty  in  some 
measure.  The  educated  negro  girl,  these 
women  say,  must  not  go  back  to  the 
blanket  1  The  woman's  club  organizes 
the  social  life  of  educated  negro  women 
on  rational  principles,  and  urges  those 
women  to  intelligent  social  service. 
From  this  point  of  view,  and  from  many 
others,  the  club  movement  is  interest- 
ing. 

The  club  movement  among  negro 
women,  with  social  betterment  as  the  aim, 
began  fifteen  years  ago.  So  educative 
was  the  force  that  a  National  Associa- 
tion was  organized  in  1895.  To-day 
West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Illinois,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  and 
Alabama  have  State  federations.  The 
Northeastern    Federation    of    forty-five 


clubs  confines  its  work  to  the  Northeast 
The  Southern  Federation  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  clubs  is  devoted  to 
work  in  the  Southern  States,  but  its 
clubs  are  affiliated  with  the  National 
organization. 

The  work  of  the  individual  club  is 
varied.  The  largest  of  these  have  de- 
partments directed  by  women  interested 
in  certain  phases  of  uplift — free  kinder- 
gartens, day  nurseries,  temperance, 
prison  work,  social  purity.  Mothers' 
Unions,  and  the  like.  The  intellectual 
development  has  an  outlet  by  discus- 
sions of  live  topics.  Here  is  a  typical 
evening's  programme  of  one  of  these 
clubs : 

Music,  Vocal. 
Russia,  Past  and  Present 
Quartet. 

The  Representative  People  of  Russia. 
Life  of  the  Russian  Peasant  Women  as 
Compared  with  that  of  Negro  Women. 
Instrumental  Music. 

Our  women  are  wide  awake  to  the 
necessity  of  social  culture,  and  no  more 
pleasing  feature  is  there  than  to  receive 
their  friends  in  their  best  attire  in  taste- 
fully furnished  reception-rooms.  This 
is  a  diversion  on  the  club  pfogramme 
perhaps  once  a  year.  But  the  earnest, 
faitliful  work  of  these  women  in  their 
chosen  fields  of  labor  is  the  aim  of  their 
existence.  By  their  efforts  free  kinder- 
gartens, day  nurseries,  sewing  and  cook- 
ing schools,  are  supported.  Hundreds 
of  untaught  mothers  living  with  their 
children  in  their  cabin  homes  or  in  the 
crowded  tenement?  of  the  cities  are 
taught  how  to  live.  In  some  of  the 
large  towns  weekly  meetings  are  held 
with  an  average  attendance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  women.  Helpful  talks 
are  given  on  such  subjects  as : 

How  to  Keep  Close  to  the  Children. 

How  to  Keep  the  Confidence  of  Children. 

Mother's  Authority  in  Selecting  Company 
for  the  Children. 

How  a  Mother  can  Help  her  Daughter  to 
Avoid  Mistakes  as  Regards  the  Young  Man 
she  Loves. 

White  Cross  Leagues  for  Boys. 

Relation  of  Brother  and  Sister. 

Teaching  a  Boy  to  Protect  Women. 

In  the  conferences  that  follow,  many 
a  revolution  is  promised  that  tells  thai 
the  hints  have  struck  home.  House-to 
house  visits  show  that  progress  is  made. 
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Where  crowded  conditions  have  not 
seemed  to  promote  a  healthy  moral 
atmosphere,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  gain  privacy  by  a  simple  screen  de- 
vice, and  in  many  instances  this  has 
been  a  spur  to  save  money  and  buy 
homes.  These  Mothers'  Unions  or 
Conferences  are  training-schools  for 
social  betterment,  and  the  cities,  towns, 
and  settlements  of  the  plantations  all 
over  the  South  are  giving  evidences  of 
these  helpful  influences  brought  to  bear 
on  the  lives  of  our  women  belonging  to 
the  generation  of  yesterday. 

For  the  past  five  years  the  Southern 
Federation  of  Colored  Women's  Clubs 
has  met  in  the  cities  of  Montgomery, 
Alabama ;  Atlanta,  Georgia ;  Vicksburg, 
Mississippi;  New  Orleans,  Louisiana; 
and  recently  in  Jacksonville,  Florida. 
After  each  yearly  meeting  the  impetus 
gained  in  the  work  has  been  wonderful. 
Club  life  has  a  strong  hold  in  all  the 
cities  and  States  of  the  South.  Each 
year  the  new  accessions  come  better 
prepared  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  service. 
Mothers,  business  women,  school-teach- 
ers, are  equally  active  in  their  efforts  to 
reach  out  after  those  who  should  be 
awakened  to  the  necessity  of  proper 
home  making  and  training  for  their 
children. 

In  the  story  of  the  evolution  of  a 
club  woman  in  one  of  our  periodicals 
the  trend  of  the  club  idea  of  the  white 
woman  seems  to  take  her  away  from 
home  duties.  But  our  negro  women  are 
American  daughters  of  aliens  whose 
home  life  has  not  generations  of  cul- 
ture behind  it,  and  our  work  must  be 
practical. 

Yet  a  large  percentage  of  our  negro 
women  preside  in  homes  of  their  own 
in  all  these  cities  where  the  Southern 
Federation  of  Negro  Women's  Clubs 
has  been  privileged  to  meet.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  club  women  have  helped 
their  husbands  to  purchase  homes  by 
their  thrift  and  economy.  Many  of  these 
residences  are  situated  on  prominent 
streets.  They  are  well-designed,  painted 
cottages  of  six  and  eight  rooms,  with 
bath  and  hot  and  cold  water  contriv- 
ances, well  ventilated,  and  constructed 
with  an  eye  to  sanitary  arrangements. 
These  homes  are  tastefully  furnished. 


The  hostesses  who  have  entertained 
the  delegations  of  the  Federation  as  the 
years  have  passed,  not  only  know  how 
to  keep  house,  but  how  to  cook  and 
serve  well-prepared  meals  properly  in 
well-appointed  dining-rooms.  The  same 
women  have  attended  the  daily  sessions 
of  the  conventions,  and  are  those  who 
give  the  addresses  of  welcome,  direct 
the  federated  clubs  of  the  city,  and  con- 
duct those  Mothers'  Conferences  that 
are  proving  vital  helps.  These  women 
are  the  leaders  in  the  side  trips,  trolley 
rides,  and  local  receptions  given  as  rec- 
reations to  the  visiting  workers.  They 
are  women  following  their  chosen  pur- 
suits^-dressmaking,  millinery,  manicur- 
ing. They  are  clerks,  stenographers, 
trained  nurses,  teachers,  workers  in 
every  field  of  labor  that  helps  them  to 
make  a  living  and  buy  homes.  In  many 
of  our  largest  cities  a  goodly  percentage 
of  the  bank  depositors  are  negro  women. 
This  means  a  nest-egg  for  the  purchase 
and  ownership  of  homes.  The  negro 
women  are  unmodern  in  that  they 
assume  a  share  in  working  to  pay  for 
homes  for  their  families.  In  many  in- 
stances young  married  couples  unite 
their  savings  in  buying  homes — in  this 
order  of  helpmate  may  lie  some  of  the 
reason  for  gain  in  the  sacredness  of  the 
marriage  tie. 

From  all  these  club  centers  of  the 
South  there  radiates  over  each  State  an 
influence  that  has  caused  marked  im- 
provement in  the  home  life  of  women 
gaining  instruction  in  domestic  affairs 
from  the  club  conferences  to  which  they 
belong. 

I  have  emphasized  the  educative  force 
of  the  club,  because  it  has  been  by  this 
means,  certainly,  that  the  passing  gener- 
ation of  negro  women  has  been  able  to 
meet  the  demands  of  family  responsibil- 
ities. 

Young  negro  women  of  to-day  are 
developing  under  fairer  conditions.  The 
home  training  combined  with  the  school 
training  of  head,  hand,  and  heart  devel 
ops  that  steadiness  of  purpose  that  un- 
derlies strong,  sturdy  character. 

Our  young  woman  is  already  taking 
her  place  in  various  spheres  of  life,  re- 
gardless of  precedent.  Her  training 
fits   her  for   home  life  and  the  larger 
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social  service  of  the  school-room.  She 
does  with  her  might  what  her  hands  find 
to  do.  A  coll^;e  girl  directs  a  steam 
laundry  or  makes  soap  in  a  large  laun- 
dering establishment  She  has  spent 
four  years  at  Greek  and  Latin,  but  has 
charge  of  a  broom  factory  where  girls 
are  manufacturing  brooms  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes.  She  has  gained  all  the  train- 
ing possible  in  the  schools  of  her  native 
heath,  and  by  arduous  sacrifice  has 
worked  her  way  through  the  best  New 
England  schools  of  domestic  science  that 
she  might  be  thoroughly  prepared  to 
teach.  She  has  a  laboratory  for  her 
theory  classes  in  cooking.  She  teaches 
practical  cooking  daily  to  large  classes 
of  white-capped,  white-aproned  girls, 
with  individual  towels  and  holders,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  week  in  one  school 
alone  four  hundred  and  fifty  negro  girls 
have  learned  to  cook  by  doing.  No 
more  helpful  encouragement  has  come 
for  this  work  than  the  testimonials  from 
white  women  of  the  South  interested  in 
the  improvement  of  some  of  these  girls. 
Young  negro  women  are  teaching 
hundreds  of  their  sisters  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  dressmaking  and  millinery  that 
they  were  taught  in  the  training-schools 
of  Pratt  and  Teachers*  College.  And 
these  young  women  are  not  misfits. 
They  are  not  despondent  in  their  call- 
ing. They  are  putting  in  brain  with  the 
would-be  drudgery,  and  are  making 
marked    success    of    industries  where 


women  with  fewer  advantages  might 
have  failed  to  show  their  pupils  the  true 
dignity  of  labor. 

The  present  indications  of  advance  in 
the  life  of  negro  women  are  most  hope- 
ful for  the  future  of  the  race.  With  the 
home  training  that  is  becoming  possible, 
with  the  training  that  our  schools  afford, 
with  the  inheritance  of  true  worth  that 
made  the  parents  do  their  utmost  to 
bequeath  to  their  children  honest,  up- 
right lives,  the  young  negro  women  will 
possess  that  wealth  of  character  that 
will  be  the  means  eventually  of  dispell- 
ing the  greatest  barriers  that  may  con- 
front the  race. 

Whether  or  not  we  attribute  this  gain 
to  school,  club,  or  religious  influence, 
we  do  know  that  much  is  due  to  the 
club,  and  we  know  that  the  future  of  the 
race  is  dependent  upon  the  women  and 
their  standards  of  living.  Whatever 
force  is  at  work  that  is  developing  that 
strength  of  character  which  is  the  bulwark 
of  an  individual  or  race,  we  hope  it  will 
obtain  a  permanent  hold  in  the  life  of 
negro  women. 

It  remains  with  the  greater  mass  of 
our  women  to  make  the  weal  or  woe 
come  quickly  or  linger.  But  the  signs 
of  the  times  are  bright.  The  educative 
forces  are  at  work.  The  greater  mass 
is  being  leavened,  and  we  thank  God 
that  there  will  be  no  retrograde.  There 
has  been  none  and  there  will  be  none  1 

Tuskegee,  Alabama. 


The  Greater  Love 

By  Henry  Hoyt  Moore 

The  bee  that  sips  her  sweets  from  flowers  feiir, 

Flying  on  careless  wing  now  here,  now  there, 

With  azure  skies  above,  green  sward  below. 

And  soft  south-wind  to  bear  her  to  and  fro, 

Might  seem  the  soul  of  self-devoted  ease, 

Her  life  a  draught  of  nectar  without  lees. 

Not  so  1    Her  prime  is  full  of  strenuous  deed 

That  shames  our  own  in  generous  meed 

Of  work  for  others'  good.     Long  summer  days 

She  builds  her  golden  house,  with  guerdons  stays 

Her  Queen,  uprears  her  young,  and  stores  her  food — 

Then  sudden  shuns  her  wealth,  her  home,  her  brood, 

And  seeks  new  haven  on  an  unknown  sea. 

Leaving  her  life-work  to  posterity. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 
THE   CITIZEN' 

BY   JACOB    A.    R  IIS 

Author  of  "  77u  Making  of  an  American^  ^^  How  the  Other  Half  LivesJ*  etc. 

Chapter  IX. — The  Summons  on   Mount   Marcy 


ON  that  summer  day,  three  years 
ago,  when  the  Republican  party 
nominated  Theodore  Roosevelt 
for  Vice-President,  I  was  lying  on  my 
back,  stricken  down  by  sudden  severe 
illness.  My  wife  had  telegraphed  to  him 
that  I  longed  to  see  him ;  but  in  the  tur- 
moil of  the  convention  the  message  did 
not  get  to  him  till  the  morning  after  the 
nominations  were  made.  He  came  at 
once  from  Philadelphia,  and  it  was  then 
that  I,  out  of  pain  and  peril,  heard  from 
his  own  lips  the  story  of  his  acceptance 
of  the  new  dignity  his  coimtrymen  had 
thrust  upon  him.  "  Thrust  upon "  is 
right.  I  knew  how  stoutly  he  had  op- 
posed the  offer,  how  he  had  met  delega- 
tion after  delegation  with  the  frank 
avowal  that  he  could  serve  the  party  and 
the  country  better  as  Governor  of  N5w 
York,  and  I  knew  that  that  was  his  ambi- 
tion; for  his  work  at  Albany  was  but  half 
finished.  It  was  his  desire  that  the  peo- 
ple should  give  him  another  term  in  his 
great  oflBce,  imasked,  upon  the  record  of 
the  two  years  that  were  drawing  to  a 
close.  He  had  built  up  no  machine  of 
his  own.  He  had  used  that  which  he 
found  to  the  uttermost  of  its  bent,  and 
of  his  ability — ^not  always  with  the  good 
will  of  the  managers ;  but  he  had  used 
it  for  the  things  he  had  in  mind,  telling 
the  bosses  that  for  all  other  legitimate 
purposes,  for  organization,  for  power, 
they  might  have  it :  he  should  not  hinder 
them.  Now,  upon  this  record,  with  noth- 
ing to  back  him  but  that,  he  wished  the 
people  to  commission  him  and  his  party 
to  finish  their  work.  It  was  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  Roosevelt  and  of  his 
trust  in  the  people  as  both  able  and  will- 

*  Copyright,  1903,  by  the  Outlook  Company. 


ing  to  do  the  right,  once  it  was  clearly 
before  them. 

He  knew  well  enough  what  was  on 
foot  concerning  him.  He  was  fully  ad- 
vised of  the  plans  of  his  enemies  to  shelve 
him  in  the  "  harmless  oflSce  '*  of  Vice- 
President,  and  how  they  were  taking 
advantage  of  his  popularity  in  the  West 
and  with  the  young  men  throughout  the 
land  to  "  work  up  "  a  strenuous  demand 
for  him  to  fill  the  second  place  on  the 
ticket.  So,  they  reasoned,  he  would  be 
out  of  the  way  for  four  years,  and  four 
years  might  bring  many  things.  As 
Vice-President  he  would  not  be  in  1904 
anything  like  the  candidate  before  the 
people  which  two  years  more  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Empire  State  would  make 
him.  Back  of  the  spoils  politicians  were 
the  big  corporations  that  had  neither  for- 
gotten nor  forgiven  the  franchise-tax  law 
that  made  them  pay  on  their  big  dividend- 
earning  properties  as  any  poor  man  was 
taxed  on  his  home.  Anything  to  beat 
him  for  Governor  and  for  the  Presidency 
four  years  hence  1  The  big  traction 
syndicates  in  the  East  made  the  pace: 
Roosevelt  for  Vice-President  1  He  was 
not  deceived;  but  the  plotters  were. 
Their  team  ran  away  with  them.  The 
demand  they  desired  came  from  the 
West  and  swept  him  into  the  office. 
From  perhaps  one  State  in  the  East  and 
one  in  the  West  it  was  a  faked-up  call. 
From  the  great  and  bounding  prairies, 
from  the  rugged  mountain  sides,  and 
from  the  sunny  western  slope  of  the 
Rockies,  where  they  knew  Roosevelt  for 
what  he  was,  and  loved  him ;  from  the 
young  men  everywhere,  from  the  men 
with  ideals,  it  was  a  genuine  shout  for 
the  leader  who  spoke  with  their  tongue, 
to  their  hearts.    Senator  Wolcott  spoke 
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their  mind  when  he  brought  him  the 
nomination :  "  You,  everywhere  and  at 
all  times,  stood  for  that  which  was  clean 
and  uplifting,  and  against  everything 
that  was  sordid  and  base.  You  have 
shown  the  people  of  this  country  that  a 
political  career  and  good  citizenship 
could  go  forward  hand  in  hand.  .  .  . 
There  is  not  a  young  man  in  these  United 
States  who  has  not  found  in  your  life 
and  influence  an  incentive  to  better 
things  and  higher  ideals."  Against  such 
a  force  traditions  went  for  nothing ;  it  was 
strong  enough  to  break  more  stubborn 
ones  than  that  which  made  of  the  Vice- 
Presidency  a  political  grave.  In  1904 
it  was  to  be  Roosevelt  for  President. 

Roosevelt  yielded.  His  friends  were 
in  despair ;  his  enemies  triumphed.  At 
last  they  had  him  where  they  wanted 
him. 

Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes.  Now 
in  joy,  and  again  in  tears  and  sorrow,  do 
we  register  the  decree.  One  brief  year, 
and  the  nation  wept  at  the  bier  of  Will- 
iam McKinley.  Of  his  successor  the 
President  of  Columbia  College  wrote : 
"  He  was  not  nominated  to  satisfy  or 
placate,  but  to  succeed.  The  unspeak- 
ably cruel  and  cowardly  assassin  has 
anticipated  the  slow  and  orderly  proc- 
esses of  law." 

He  himself,  standing  within  the  shadow 
of  the  great  sorrow — ^though,  light  of 
heart,  we  knew-it  not — ^spoke  these  brave 
words  to  his  people :  "  We  gird  up  our 
loins  as  a  nation  with  the  stern  purpose 
to  play  our  part  manfully  in  winning  the 
ultimate  triumph ;  and  therefore  we 
turn  scornfully  aside  from  the  paths  of 
mere  ease  and  idleness,  and  with  unfal- 
tering steps  tread  the  rough  road  of 
endeavor,  smiting  down  the  wrong  and 
battling  for  the  right,  as  Greatheart 
smote  and  battled  in  Bunyan's  immortal 
story."  1 

The  campaign  of  that  year  none  of  us 
has  forgotten.  An  incident  of  it  lives  in 
my  memory  as  t}'pical  of  the  spirit  in 
which  the  people  took  his  candidacy,  and 
also  with  a  sense  of  abiding  satisfaction 
that  one  thing  was  done  right,  and  at  the 
right  moment,  in  my  sight.   I  was  coming 

'  The  concluding  words  of  Vice-President  Roose- 
velt's speech  at  the  Minnesota  State  Fair,  Minneapolis, 
Sept.  2,  mi 


up  from  Chatham  Square  one  night  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  canvass,  when  a 
torch  and  a  crowd  attracted  me  to  a 
truck  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Bowery, 
from  which  a  man  was  holding  forth  on 
the  issues  involved  in  the  National  elec- 
tion. He  was  not  an  effective  speaker, 
and  the  place  needed  that,  if  any  place 
did.  The  block  was  "  the  panhandlers' 
beat,"  one  of  the  wickedest  spots  in  the 
world,  I  believe.  I  stood  and  listened 
awhile,  and  the  desire  to  say  a  word  grew 
in  me  until  I  climbed  on  the  wagon  and, 
telling  them  I  was  a  Roosevelt  man, 
asked  for  a  chance.  They  were  willing 
enough,  and,  dropping  tariff  and  the 
"  honest  dollar,"  that  had  very  little  to 
do  with  that  spot,  I  plunged  at  once  into 
Roosevelt's  career  as  Governor  and 
Police  Commissioner.  I  thought  with 
grim  satisfaction,  as  I  went  on,  that  we 
were  fairly  within  sight  of  "  Mike  " 
Callahan's  saloon,  where  the  fight  over 
the  excise  law  was  fought  out  by  Police- 
man Bourke,  who  dragged  the  proprietor, 
kicking  and  struggling  all  the  way,  to 
the  Elizabeth  Street  station.  He  had 
boasted  that  he  had  thrown  the  keys  of 
the  saloon  away,  and  that  no  one  could 
make  him  close  on  Sunday.  Bourke  was 
made  a  sergeant,  and  Roosevelt  and  the 
law  won. 

But  of  that  I  made  no  boast  then.  I 
told  the  people  what  Roosevelt  had  done 
and  had  tried  to  do  for  them ;  how  we 
had  traveled  together  by  night  through 
all  that  neighborhood,  trying  to  enter 
into  the  life  of  the  people  and  their 
needs.  As  the  new  note  rose,  I  saw  the 
tenement  blocks  on  the  east  of  the 
Bowery  give  up  their  tenants  to  swell 
the  crowd,  and  was  glad.  Descrying  a 
policeman's  uniform  on  its  outskirts,  I 
reminded  my  hearers  of  how  my  candi- 
date had  stood  for  an  even  show,  for  fair 
play  to  the  man  without  a  pull,  and  for 
an  honest  police.  I  had  got  to  that 
point  when  the  drunken  rounder,  who  by 
right  should  have  appeared  long  before, 
caromed  through  the  crowd  and  shook 
an  inebriated  fist  at  me. 

"T-tin  s-soldierl"  he  hiccoughed. 
"Teddy  Ro-senfeld  he  never  went  to 
Cu-u-ba,  no  more  'n,  no  more  'n — " 

Who  else  it  was  that  had  never  been 
to  Cuba  fate  had  decreed  that  none  of  us 
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should  know.  There  came,  unheralded, 
forth  from  the  crowd  a  vast  and  homy 
hand  that  smote  the  fellow  flat  on  the 
mouth  with  a  sound  as  of  a  huge  soul- 
satisfying  kiss.  He  went  down,  out  of 
sight,  without  a  word.  The  crowd  closed 
in  over  him ;  not  a  head  was  turned  to 
see  what  became  of  him.  I  do  not  know. 
Who  struck  the  blow  I  did  not  see.  He 
was  gone,  that  was  enough.  It  was 
enough,  and  just  right 

Which  reminds  me  of  another  and  very 
different  occasion,  when  I  addressed  a 
Sunday-evening  audience  in  the  Cooper 
Institute,  at  the  other  end  of  the  Bowery, 
upon  my  favorite  theme.  The  Cooper 
Institute  is  a  great  place,  a  worthy  monu- 
ment to  its  truly  g^eat  founder.  But  its 
Sunday-evening  meetings,  when  ques- 
tions are  in  order,  have  the  faculty  of 
attracting  almost  as  many  cranks  as  did 
Elijah  the^  Restorer  to  Madison  Square 
Garden.  I  had  hardly  finished  when  a 
man  arose  in  the  hall  ,and,  pointing  a 
menacing  finger  at  me,  squeaked  out : 

"You  say  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  a 
brave  man.  How  about  his  shooting  a 
Spaniard  in  the  back  ?" 

I  had  been  rather  slow  and  dull  up  till 
then,  in  spite  of  my  theme  ;  but  the  fellow 
woke  me  right  up.  My  wife,  who  had 
come  over  with  me  and  sat  in  the  audi- 
ence, said  afterward  that  she  never  saw 
a  man  bristle  so  suddenly  in  her  life. 

"The  man,"  I  cried  out,  "who  says 
that  is  either  a  fool  or  a  scoundrel. 
Which  of  the  two  are  you  ?" 

I  don*t  believe  he  heard.  His  kind 
rarely  do.  They  never  by  any  chance 
get  any  other  side  of  a  subject  than  their 
own,  for  they  never  can  shake  themselves 
off  for  a  moment  He  stood  pointing  at 
me  still: 

"  Does  not  Holy  Writ  say,  *  Thou  shalt 
not  kill?' "he  went  on. 

"Yes I  and  on  the  same  page  does  it 
not  say  that  *  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness  against  thy  neighbor,'  even  if  he 
is  the  President  of  the  United  States  ?" 

The  audience  by  this  time  was  upon 
jts  feet,  yelling  its  delight.  It  was  what 
it  wanted.  The  crank  sat  down.  In 
^e  front  row  a  red-faced  Irishman 
jumped  up  and  down  like  a  jack-in-the- 
box,  wildly  excited. 

"You  let  him  alone,"  he  shouted  to 


the  people,  shaking  his  hat  at  them ;  "  let 
Professor  Riis  alone.  He  can  take  care 
of  himself.  Teddy  Roosevelt  is  the 
greatest  man  in  the  country  ;"  and,  turn- 
ing half  toward  me,  he  shot  up  a  fist  like 
a  ham  and,  grabbing  mine,  yelled  out, 
"  I  druv  him  oncet  1" 

Crank  after  crank  got  up  with  their 
questions,  and  as  I  looked  out  over  them 
bobbing  in  the  amused  crowd  like  corks 
on  a  choppy  sea,  there  came  into  my 
head  Solomon's  precept  to  answer  a  fool 
according  to  his  folly.  The  President's 
first  message  was  just  out 

"  How  shall  we  interpret  it  ?"  queried 
a  pedantic  spectacled,  loon,  with  slow 
deliberation,  checking  the  points  off  on 
his  fingers;  "shall  we  class  it  as  an 
economic  effort  or  as  a  political  dis- 
course, as  a  literary  production  or  as  a — " 

"  The  President's  message,"  I  inter- 
rupted, "  has  just  been  rendered  into  the 
language  of  the  blind,  and  they  don't 
have  any  difficulty  in  making  it  out." 

The  meeting  broke  up  in  a  great  laugh, 
amid  a  storm  of  protests  from  the  cranks, 
whose  fun  was  spoiled.  They  were  not 
looking  for  information.  They  had  come 
merely  to  hear  themselves  talk. 

I  guess  it  is  no  use  beating  about  the 
bush,  telling  stories ;  I  have  to  come  to 
it.  But  I  haven't  got  over  the  shock  the 
news  from  Buffalo  gave  me  up  there  in 
the  Canadian  wilderness.  I  hate  to 
think  of  it. 

Roosevelt  had  gone  to  join  his  chil- 
dren in  the  Adirondacks,  with  the  assur- 
ance of  the  doctors  that  President 
McKinley  was  mending,  and  in  no 
danger.  He  had  come  straight  to  Buf- 
falo at  the  first  news  of  the  murderous 
attempt  upon  the  President's  life,  there- 
by giving  great  offense  to  the  fault-find- 
ers, who  could  see  in  the  Vice-President's 
solicitude  for  his  friend  and  chief  only  a 
ghoulish  desire  to  make  sure  of  the  job. 
And  now,  when  he  went  with  lightened 
heart  to  tell  his  own  the  good  news,  they 
cried  out  in  horror  that  he  went  hunting 
while  the  President  lay  fighting  death. 
They  were  as  far  from  the  truth  then  as 
before.  He,  knowing  little  and  caring 
less  what  was  said  of  him,  was  resting 
quietly  with  his  wife  and  the  children, 
who  had  been  sick,  at  the  Upper  Tahawus 
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Club  on  Mount  Marcy.  No  one  in  that 
party  had  thought  of  hunting  or  play. 
Their  minds  were  on  more  serious  mat- 
ters. It  was  arranged  that  they  were  all 
to  go  out  of  the  woods  on  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 14,  on  which  day  Mr.  Roosevelt 
had  summoned  his  secretary  to  meet 
him  at  his  Long  Island  home.  He  had 
come  from  Buffalo  only  two  days  before. 
Friday  found  them  all  upon  the  mountain : 
the  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  and 
their  nephews,  the  two  Robinson  boys, 
and  Mr.  James  McNaughton,  their  host 
Ted,  the  oldest  of  the  Roosevelt  boys, 
had  gone  fishing.  The  rest,  with  two 
guides,  formed  the  party. 

Far  up  the  mountain  side  there  lies  a 
pretty  lake,  the  "  Tear  in  the  Clouds," 
whence  the  Hudson  flows  into  the  low- 
lands. There  the  party  camped  after  a 
long  and  arduous  tramp  over  the  moun- 
tain trail.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  had  gone  back 
with  the  children.  From  his  seat  on  a 
fallen  log  Roosevelt  followed  the  gray 
outline  of  Mount  Marcy's  bald  peak 
piercing  mist  and  cloud.  Up  there  might 
be  sunshine.  Where  they  were  was  wet 
discomfort  A  desire  grew  in  him  to 
climb  the  peak  and  see,  and  he  went  up. 
But  there  was  no  sunshine  there.  All 
the  world  lay  wrapped  in  a  gray,  impene- 
trable mist.  It  rained,  a  cold  and  chilly 
rain  in  the  clouds. 

They  went  down  again,  and  reached 
the  wood-line  tired  and  hungry.  There 
they  spread  their  lunch  on  the  grass  and 
sat  down  to  it  Upon  the  quiet  talk  of 
the  party  there  broke  suddenly  an  un- 
usual sound  in  that  quiet  solitude,  the 
snapping  of  a  twig,  a  swift  step.  A  man 
came  out  of  the  woods,  waving  a  yellow 
envelope  in  his  hand. 

Silence  fell  upon  them  all  as  they 
watched  Mr.  Roosevelt  break  it  and 
read  the  message.  It  was  brief :  "  The 
President's  condition  has  changed  for 
the  worse. — Cortelyou."  That  was  all. 
He  read  it  over  once,  twice,  and  sat 
awhile,  the  message  in  his  hand,  grave 
shadows  gathering  in  his  face.  Then  he 
arose,  the  food  untouched,  5nd  said 
briefly :  "  I  must  go  back  at  once." 

They  fell  in  behind  him  on  the  home- 
ward trail.  Silent  and  sad,  the  little 
procession  wound  its  way  through  the 
gloomy  forest.    Dusk  was  setting  in  when 


they  reached  the  cottage.  No  news  was 
there.  The  Vice-President'r.  secretary, 
warned  in  the  early  morning  by  des- 
patches from  Buffalo,  had  started  for 
the  mountains  on  a  special  train,  but  the 
road  ended  at  North  Creek,  more  than 
thirty  miles  away,  and  from  there  he  had 
been  telegraphing  and  telephoning  all 
day  that  he  would  wait  till  Mr.  Roose- 
veh  came.  Of  this  nothing  was  known  on 
the  mountain.  The  telephone  line  ended 
at  the  lower  club-house — ten  miles  farther 
down — and  the  messages  lay  there.  No 
one  had  thought  of  sending  them  up. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  sent  runners  down  at 
once  to  find  out  if  there  was  any  sum- 
mons for  him,  and  made  ready  for  an 
immediate  start  before  he  changed  his 
clothing.  He  was  wet  through.  The 
dusk  became  darkness,  and  the  hours 
wore  far  into  the  evening.  He  walked 
up  and  down  alone  in  front  of  the  cot- 
tage, thinking  it  all  over.  It  could  not 
be.  He  had  arranged  to  be  advised  at 
once  of  the  least  change,  and  no  word 
had  come.  Up  to  that  morning  all  the 
bulletins  were  hopeful.  There  must  be 
some  awful  mistake.  Black  night  sat 
upon  the  mountain  and  no  message  yet. 
He  went  in  to  snatch  such  sleep  as  he 
could  get    Too  soon  he  might  need  it 

In  the  midnight  hour  came  the  sum- 
mons. Mr.  McNaughton  himself  brought 
the  message :  "  Come  at  once."  In  ten 
minutes  Mr.  Roosevelt  threw  his  grip 
into  the  buckboard  that  was  hurriedly 
driven  up,  and  gave  the  word  to  go. 

How  that  wild  race  with  death  was 
run  and  lost — for  before  it  was  half  fin- 
ished President  McKinley  had  breathed 
his  last,  and  there  was  no  longer  any 
Vice-President  hastening  to  his  bed- 
side— ^will  never  be  told.  But  for  a 
frightened  deer  that  sprang  now  and 
then  from  the  roadside,  stopping  in  the 
brush  to  watch  wide-eyed  the  plunging 
team  and  the  swaying  lantern  disappear 
in  the  gloom,  no  living  thing  saw  it  The 
two  in  the  wagon — the  man  on  the 
driver's  seat  and  the  silent  shape  behind 
him — ^had  other  thoughts:  the  one  for 
the  rough  trail  which  he  vainly  tried  to 
make  out  through  the  mist ;  at  any  mo- 
ment the  wheels  might  leave  their  rut  or 
crash  against  a  boulder,  and  team  and 
all  be  flung  a  hundred  feet  down  a  preci- 
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pice.  As  for  the  other,  his  thoughts 
were  far  away  at*  a  bedside  from  which 
a  d3dDg  man  was  whispering  words  of 
comifort  to  his  weeping  wife.  Mechani- 
cally,  when  the  driver  turned  to  him 
with  warning  of  the  risks  they  were  tak- 
ing, he  repeated,  as  if  he  had  scarcely 
heard :  "  Go  on— go  right  ahead  1" 

The  new  day  was  an  hour  old  and 
over  when  the  vehicle  stopped  at  the 
lower  club-house,  mud-splashed  from  hub 
to  hood.  Here  Mr.  Roosevelt  heard  for 
the  first  time  from  his  secretary,  who 
had  watched  sleepless  at  the  other  end 
of  the  wire,  the  tragedy  then  passing  into 
history  in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  Secretary 
Loeb  knew  the  dangers  of  the  moimtain 
roads  on  a  dark  and  rainy  night,  and 
pleaded  with  him  to  wait  till  morning. 

"  I  will  come  right  through,  as  quick 
as  I  can,"  was  the  answer  he  received ; 
and  before  he  could  ring  the  telephone 
bell,  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  in  his  seat  again, 
and  the  horses  were  plunging  through 
the  night  toward  the  distant  raihoad. 

Down  hill  and  up,  through  narrow  de- 
files, over  bare  hillsides  where  the  wheels 
scraped  and  slid  upon  the  hard  rock  and 
the  horses'  hoofs  struck  fire  at  every 
jiunp ;  on  perilous  brinks  hidden  in  the 
shrouding  fog,  and  tenfold  more  peril- 
ous for  that ;  now  and  then  a  bog-hole 


through  which  the  wheels  of  the  buck- 
board  sank  to  the  hubs;  past  a  little 
school-house  where  a  backwoods  dance 
was  just  breaking  up,  the  women  scatter- 
ing in  sudden  fright  as  the  traveler  drove 
by.  Then  the  wayside  hotel  with  wait- 
ing horses  in  relay,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
way  was  covered. 

Once  more  the  gloom  and  the  forest ; 
once  more  the  grim  traveler  gazing  ahead, 
ahead,  as  if  he  would  pierce  the  veil  of 
fate  and  wrest  from  it  its  secret,  repeat- 
ing his  monotonous  "  Go  on  I  Keep  right 
ahead  1"  In  the  city  by  the  lake  William 
McKinley  lay  dead.  Through  the  dark- 
ness rode  the  President,  clinging  obsti- 
nately to  hope. 

So  the  dawn  came.  As  the  first  faint 
tinge  of  it  crept  into  the  night,  and  trees 
and  rocks  whu-ling  past  took  on  dim  out- 
lines, the  steaming  horses  drew  up  at  the 
railroad  station  at  North  Creek,  where 
a  puffing  engine  had  been  in  waiting 
many  hours.  From  the  platform  Secre- 
tary Loeb  came  down,  bareheaded : 

"  The  worst  has  happened,"  he  said. 
"  The  President  is  dead." 

So,  to  this  man,  who  had  been  tried 
and  foimd  faithful  in  much,  came  the 
call  to  take  his  place  among  the  rulers 
of  the  earth. 

[to  be  continued] 
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By  Mary  Thacher  Higginson 

As  still  as  a  cathedral  close, 

And  guarded  by  a  wall  of  green, 

A  garden  full  of  lilies  grows 

Which  no  man's  eye  hath  ever  seen. 

Only  the  fragrance,  like  a  prayer, 

Escapes  to  bless  the  outer  air. 

Some  time  the  hidden  must  be  known : 
A  stranger's  step  will  scale  the  wall. 

And  claim  the  blossoms  for  his  own. 
And  glean  the  petals  as  they  fall 

Ahl   let  him  come  with  careful  tread, 

With  reverent  hands,  uncovered  head! 

But  should  a  reckless  soul  find  room 
Within  this  kingdom  of  delight, 

And  trample  down' the  lilies'  bloom, 
And  put  the  singing  birds  to  flight, — 

Before  such  havoc  meet  my  eye, 

Be  kind,  O  God  I   and  let  me  die« 


The   Penny   Paper 

By  Mary  White  Ovington 


A  SUDDEN  change  of  environ- 
ment gives  a  unique  vividness 
to  new  impressions :  thus  we 
feel  most  keenly  the  stillness  of  the 
country  when  we  approach  it  from  the 
noise  of  the  city  streets.  Such  impres- 
sions may  sometimes  be  worth  record- 
ing, and  I  venture  to  give  one  of  my 
own  on  moving  from  a  quiet,  well-to-do 
residence  quarter  of  a  city  into  a  region 
of  factories  and  tenements.  The  streets 
which  I  left  were  lined  with  private 
dwellings  occupied  by  old  American 
families  somewhat  conservative  in  their 
tastes.  I  came  into  a  district  where 
nearly  every  one  lived  in  a  tenement — a 
mixed  population  of  German,  Irish, 
Scandinavian,  English,  Scotch — the  chil- 
dren often  American- born.  Amid  these 
conditions  new  impressions  were  many, 
and  one  of  the  most  startling  was  the 
omnipresence  of  the  sensational  penny 
paper.  It  was  on  the  table  in  nearly 
every  home  that  I  entered,  its  jokes  were 
a  part  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  streets, 
and  its  latest  robbery  or  murder  was  a 
subject  for  frequent  discussion.  Accus- 
tomed to  regard  sensational  journalism 
as  vicious,  I  at  first  refused  to  look  at 
what  every  one  about  me  was  reading  ; 
but  it  soon  seemed  better  in  all  humility 
to  discover,  if  possible,  the  reason  for 
the  paper's  popularity.  Taking/the  most 
widely  read  of  the  penny  evening  dailies, 
I  studied  it,  therefore,  for  months  at  a 
time,  often  comparing  it  with  the  three- 
cent  conservative  sheet  to  which  I  was 
accustomed ;  and  by  questioning  those 
who  were  fond  of  the  sensational  paper, 
I  endeavored  to  look  upon  it  from  their 
point  of  view  as  well  as  from  my  own. 

The  one-cent  and  the  three-cent  dailies 
compared  column  by  column  for  the 
same  evening  showed  a  dissimilarity  that 
was  prodigious.  One  was  a  record  of 
important  current  events  in  the  Nation 
and  the  world.  The  other  ignored  these 
matters.  Familiar  with  the  percentages 
of  "  yellowness  "  given  by  Dr.  Delos  F. 
Wilcox  in  his  article  on  the  American 
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Newspaper,*  I  found  as  I  read  week  after 
week  that  the  differences  were  greater 
than  any  percentages  could  bring  out. 
One  evening  the  penny  journal  did  not 
print  a  word  concerning  the  city,  the 
State,  or  the  Nation.  Another  time  it 
had  half  a  column,  while  the  three-cent 
paper  had  nine  and  a  half  columns.  Al- 
most the  same  figures  appeared  again — 
two-fifths  of  a  column,  against  nine  and 
three-quarters.  In  one  penny  journal, 
out  of  thirty-three  columns  that  could 
come  under  the  heading  of  news,  eight 
were  given  to  criminal  items  and  ten  to 
sporting  notes,  chiefly  comments  on  a 
coming  prize-fight.  Another  six  were 
personals,  stories  of  the  private  life  of 
unknown  persons.  A  little  over  one 
column  was  given  to  labor  matters,  as 
against  one  and  three-quarters  on  the 
same  subject  in  the  three-cent  daily. 
(The  illustrations  are  included  in  these 
figures.)  Another  evening  a  page  and 
a  half  was  devoted  to  the  tale  of  a  daugh- 
ter seeking  recognition  from  her  mother. 
Both  parent  and  child  were  persons  un- 
known to  history.  They  had  no  posi- 
tion that  should  have  placed  them  before 
the  public  ;  and  yet,  in  a  paper  published 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  news  of 
Nation,  State,  and  municipality,  of  busi- 
ness and  reform,  was  dismissed  with  a 
few  words  to  make  space  for  their  un- 
important story. 

This  was  the  method  of  the  paper. 
A  like  treatment  of  current  events  oc- 
curred night  after  night  I  used  to  im- 
agine the  scorn  of  the  founders  of  our 
first  dailies  should  they  return  to  earth 
some  evening  to  read  the  news  in  a 
penny  sheet.  How  vexatious  and  fruit- 
less would  be  their  search  for  any  record 
of  the  political  condition  of  their  country 
and  of  the  world  1 

To  understand  the  reason  for  this 
astonishing  difference  in  the  character 
of  the  news  in  the  one-cent  and  the 
three-cent  journals,  it  was  necessary  to 
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consider  the  homes  which  the  two  papers 
reached. 

I  knew  where  I  had  seen  the  three- 
cent  daily — on  the  library  table  in  a  room 
where  the  chairs  were  large  and  com- 
fortable and  the  wall-spaces  were  filled 
with  pictures  and  books.  In  such  a 
spot,  with  the  best  thinkers  and  story- 
tellers within  hand-reach)  the  newspaper 
represented  only  a  small  part  of  that 
printed  matter  which  contributed  to  the 
thought  life  of  its  reader.  Its  place 
was  a  useful  one  as  retailing  the  history 
of  the  day,  but  it  was  limited.  The 
penny  paper,  however,  on  the  kitchen 
table  in  the  tenement,  occupied  a  more 
important  place.  Here  the  family  pos- 
sessed not  even  a  shelf-full  of  books. 
There  might  be  a  "  juvenile,"  taken 
from  the  public  library,  but  usually  it 
was  read  only  by  the  children.  I  re- 
member that  we  have  been  told  charm- 
ingly of  the  appreciation  of  the  book  in 
the  tenement — in  Boston.  But,  except 
in  the  Hebrew  quarter,  the  same  tale 
could  not  be  told  in  New  York.  I  have 
loaned  books  to  women  in  the  tenements 
^who  handled  them  with  affection  and 
read  them  with  understanding.  I  re- 
member one  evening,  the  eve  of  a  holi- 
day, sitting  in  a  workingman's  kitchen 
and  seeing  my  host  eagerly  snatch  up 
the  volume  brought  to  him  from  the 
library  by  his  son.  The  title  was  "  A 
Winter's  Tale."  "That's  right,"  he 
said.  *'  I  wanted  one  of  the  comedies. 
I  can  read  it  while  I  look  after  the  fur- 
naces to-morrow."  But  lovers  of  good 
reading  are  a  small  minority  in  our 
cities.  If  this  were  not  so,  the  penny 
paper  would  not  exist  as  it  is.  I  once 
met  with  half  a  dozen  pleasant  young 
workingwomen  who  had  been  persuaded 
that  they  wanted  to  join  a  reading  class. 
"  Tell  me  of  some  man  or  woman  in  a 
story  whom  you  admire,"  I  asked.  Not 
one  of  them  could  recall  the  name  of 
any  character  in  any  book  which  she 
had  read.  Books  were  not  their  com- 
panions. Since  going  to  work  they  had 
rarely  opened  them ;  but  they  did  turn 
over  the  leaves  and  read  in  the  evening 
paper.  And  this  paper,  to  please  them 
and  the  many  others,  men  and  women 
like  them,  should  be  something  very 
different  from  a  three-cent  conservative 


sheet.  Instead  of  recording  current 
events,  it  should  rather  be  a  collection 
of  story  and  sermon,  adventure  and  joke. 

Here,  I  believe,  we  gain  an  under- 
standing of  the  sensational  evening  jour- 
nal. It  is  written  primarily  for  those 
who  read  no  other  printed  message. 
Thus  it  is  not  a  careful  publisher  of 
public  news,  sorting  the  important  from 
the  unimportant,  and  presenting  a  history 
of  the  day  that  shall  be  of  value  to  his- 
torians in  the  future ;  it  is  a  miniature 
library  for  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
no  other  reading.  The  subjects  it  con- 
tains are  many.  They  are  treated  in 
various  ways — by  the  historian,  essa)dst, 
or  purveyor  of  gossip.  But  it  continually 
studies  the  taste  of  its  readers,  and, 
knowing  that  every  one  likes  a  good 
story,  it  reserves  to  the  novelist  the  fore- 
most place.  For  this  reason  the  girl 
seeking  recognition  from  her  mother 
takes  precedence  over  a  National  event. 
And  with  all  the  world  to  hear  from,  it 
is  possible  each  day  to  recite  some 
thrilling  tale  of  love,  adventure,  or  of 
dark  crime. 

Looking  closely  at  these  stories,  we 
soon  see  that  they  are  written  from  the 
standpoint  of  providing  interesting  fic- 
tion, and  only  secondarily  as  news.  They 
dwell  on  details  unimportant  to  the  reader 
who  desires  a  simple  statement  of  the 
facts,  but  needful  to  him  who  seeks  a 
thrilling  tale.  I  well  remember  reading 
of  a  murder  where  the  man  was  accused 
of  killing  his  wife.  The  picture  of  their 
room,  the  exact  location  of  the  bed  and 
door  and  window,  held  my  unwilling 
attention.  The  crime  as  news  was  in 
no  way  entitled  to  the  space  awarded  it 
It  was  a  "  Study  in  Scarlet,"  and  while 
I  might  prefer  mine  as  told  by  Mr. 
Con  an  Doyle,  it  was  not  diflficult  to  real- 
ize that  others  would  enjoy  the  excite- 
ment of  hearing  of  this  present-day 
murder. 

No  portion  of  the  paper  so  well  illus- 
trates this  use  of  news  as  fiction  as  the 
personal  notes,  the  stories  of  private 
individuals  with  whom  the  public  has  no 
reason  to  be  concerned.  In  an  issue 
dating  some  time  back,  these,  in  abbre- 
viated form,  are  a  few  of  such  items : 

Brooklyn. — A  jilted  girl  is  dying  of  a 
broken  heart. 
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Corning,  N.  Y.— A  man  marries  his  mother- 
in-law. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.— A  wealthy  man's  wife 
runs  away  with  an  iron-molder. 

Asburv,  N.  J.— A  case  of  hysteria  looks 
like  deat'h. 

Easton,  Pa. — A  wealthy  farmer  left  his 
home  four  years  ago  and  went  to  the  poor- 
house.    Death  just  occurred. 

(It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that 
none  of  this  news  appeared  in  the  three- 
cent  paper  of  the  same  date.) 

Looking  at  these  items,  we  see  that  all 
but  the  first  occurred  outside  of  New 
York  City.  A  local  paper  of  Coming 
might  possibly  find  the  news  of  the 
agreeable  if  somewhat  unusual  marriage 
cited  worth  printing,  but  unusual  mar- 
riages take  place  every  day,  and  no 
New  York  paper  publishes  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  remote 
town  where  they  occur.  These  "per- 
sonals "  are  not  important  current  events, 
but  skeleton  stories  that  the  editor  hopes 
may  arouse  an  emotion  of  interest  in  the 
reader.  To  be  told  in  a  few  lines  of  a 
jilted  girl  who  is  dying  of  a  broken 
heart  lacks  in  entertainment  to  those 
who  have  followed  for  three  volumes 
the  story  of  Lily  Dale  ;  and  the  picture 
painted  of  the  case  of  hysteria  is  moon- 
shine compared  with  the  creeping  horror 
of  the  "  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher." 
But  Trollope  and  Poe  require  for  their 
perusal  a  reader  familiar  with  the  dic- 
tion of  good  literature  and  capable 
of  continuous,  coherent  thought  The 
penny  paper  only  asks  a  few  moments' 
attention,  and  it  tells  its  story  with  a 
successful  appeal  to  the  emotions  and 
sentiments  of  its  habitual  readers. 

Murders  and  robberies  and  love  tales 
do  not,  however,  make  up  the  whole  of 
this  library,  nor  are  they,  I  think,  the 
most  popular  section  of  it.  The  humor 
in  the  paper  comes  last,  but  it  is  read 
first  by  nearly  every  one  who  buys  it. 
Watch  the  little  boy  in  the  car  spend  his 
penny  for  a  paper.  He  puts  his  head 
down  to  read,  and  his  shoulders  shake 
over  the  joke.  "  What  do  you  buy  the 
paper  for  ?"  I  have  asked  one  boy  after 
another,  and  the  answer  has  always  been, 
"  De  jokes."  And  they  are  good  jokes,  il- 
lustrated by  men  who  excel  in  their  craft. 

This  library  is  not  lacking  in  straight- 
forward words  of  advice,  for  men  and 


women  like  to  hear  questions  of  right 
and  wrong  discussed  and  are  willing  to 
listen  to  the  preacher.  And  if  they  read 
day  after  day  the  tersely  written  edito- 
rials and  the  sympathetic,  common-sense 
preaching,  they  will  find  matter  for 
thought  The  sentimentalism  of  the 
preacher  is  not  likely  to  please  the  man 
who  handles  familiarly  his  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  but  some  of  the  editorials  might 
stand  on  the  shelf  by  Hazlitt  or  Steven- 
son and  not  feel  ashamed,  so  forcefully 
and  sanely  do  they  speak.  There  is  also 
the  poetry,  usually  of  a  didactic  charac- 
ter, pointing  the  moral  with  an  obvious 
finger,  and  occasionally  echoing  with 
startling  accuracy  the  words  of  others. 
We  may  feel  fairly  confident  that  here, 
as  in  other  libraries,  verse  is  taken  from 
its  shelf  by  the  few. 

The  better  to  make  clear  the  hetero- 
geneous character  of  this  penny  journal 
in  distinction  from  the  simpler  make-up 
of  the  conservative  sheet,  ask  a  dozen 
widely  read  men  and  women  what  they 
read  their  paper  for.  They  will  all  an- 
swer, "  The  news  " — political,  economic, 
a  recital  of  the  events  of  the  twenty-four  < 
hours  of  public  importance.  They  will 
add  that  they  also  look  for  the  accounts 
of  the  sports  of  college  or  club,  for  what 
is  going  on  in  the  city  in  art,  drama, 
music.  Ask  a  dozen  working  men  and 
women  what  they  read  their  evening 
paper  for,  and  the  answers  will  be  more 
diversified.  The  men  would  read  it  for 
good  political  news  if  they  could  find 
any,  but  they  buy  it  for  other  things — 
the  prize-fight  and  robbery.  "  I  always 
read  the  murders,"  says  one  young 
woman,"  and  "  I  read  all  the  divorces," 
say  many  more.  One  man  turns  first  to 
the  advice  to  the  love-lorn,  and  one  to 
the  editorial.  All  enjoy  the  jokes.  If  the 
jokes  were  omitted,  may  we  not  safely 
predict  that  the  paper's  circulation  would 
sensibly  decrease  ?  But  what  subscriber 
would  discontinue  his  three-cent  daily  if 
it  failed  to  furnish  him  its  usual  fifty 
lines  of  decorous  wit  ?  Yet  he  knows  the 
need  of  a  good  laugh,  and  enjoys  it  with 
his  "  Pickwick  "  or  "  Tramp  Abroad." 

It  would  be  easy  further  to  elaborate 
this  figure  of  the  newspaper  as  a  library, 
and,  moreover,  to  point  out  the  grave 
omissions  on  its  shelves.     But  we  may 
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all  do  this  for  ourselves,  dreaming,  too, 
of  what  such  a  newspaper  might  be. 
There  is  one  point,  however,  which  must 
long  since  have  occurred  to  us — that  to 
use  truth  as  fiction  is  a  business  fraught 
with  suffering  to  the  men  and  women 
whose  life  stories  are  published  as  enter- 
taining or  revolting  romance,  and  that 
to  persecute  a  man  on  trial  for  crime,  to 
hunt  him  with  the  gay  heartlessness  of 
the  writer  of  a  good  detective  story,  is 
to  expose  him  to  mediaeval  torture.  To 
know  that  the  many  are  amused  can  be 
but  poor  comfort  to  the  victim  whom 
the  reporter  prods  on  to  furnish  good 
sport  Such  a  method  of  dealing  with 
the  facts  of  men's  lives  deserves  the 
most  serious  criticism.  I  have  not 
meant,  however,  either  to  accuse  or  to 
defend  sensational  journalism,  but,  if 
possible,  to  explain  it.  It  is  so  impor- 
tant a  phenomenon  to-day  that  we  can- 
not too  carefully  study  its  methods  and 
the  reasons  for  its  power. 

Sometimes  it  seems  as  though  the 
world  had  grown  thoughtless  and  com- 


monplace in  its  literary  taste.  The  cir- 
culation of  the  public  libraries  shows  an 
enormous  preponderance  of  books  read 
only  for  entertainment,  and  the  sensa- 
tional paper  advertises  a  circulation  that 
touches  the  million  point  But  with 
many  of  these  readers  we  must  remem- 
ber that  there  is  no  question  of  ret- 
rogression. They  have  not  dropped 
Shakespeare  for  Beatrice  Fairfax.  They 
are  looking  for  the  first  time  at  the 
world  of  recorded  thought  To  some  it 
is  an  effort  merely  to  read  print  How 
should  we  expect  from  them  the  swift 
appreciation  of  beauty  and  truth  that 
comes  to  those  who  from  childhood  have 
lived  with  the  best  literature  ?  It  is 
very  likely  that  the  standard  of  the 
penny  paper  is  lower  than  they  wish  it 
to  be.  Fearing  to  lose  in  popularity,  it 
exaggerates  the  sensational  to  the  point 
of  repellence.  But  the  paper  is  the  pre- 
cursor of  a  better  understanding  of  that 
literature  which  shall  be  to  its  readers, 
not  a  passing  entertainment,  but  a  con- 
tinuing joy. 


German   History' 


IN  our  opinion,  for  the  English  reader 
there  is  no  more  admirable  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  Germany,  as 
a  whole,  than  in  these  volumes.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  some  interesting 
shorter  histories,  and,  in  German,  notable 
longer  accounts,  whether  of  particular 
periods  or  of  all  the  periods.  But  Dr. 
Henderson's  so-called  short  history 
stands  in  a  class  by  itself. 

The  work  is  extremely  well  indexed, 
printed,  and  bound,  as  befits  its  text ; 
in  another  edition  it  might  be  accom- 
panied with  profit  by  a  few  more  maps ; 
the  insertion  of  dates  on  the  margins  of 
the  pages  would  also  add  to  its  value. 
The  work  is  one  which,  like  Green's 
"  History  of  the  English  People,"  lends 
itself  to  lavish  illustration,  and  we  hope 
that  some  day  it  will  be  published  in 
such  a  welcome  edition.  For  that,  how- 
ever, we  can  afford  to  wait;  the  dates 
and  maps  are  more  immediately  desirable. 


derson.    In  2  vols. 
York. 


By  Ernest  F.  Hen- 

'he  Macmillan  Company,  New 


To  the  special  jstudent,  even  more 
than  to  the  general  reader,  the  excellence 
of  this  text  lies  in  its  apparent  freedom 
from  prejudice.  Founded  on  a  thorough 
examination  of  original  documents  and 
sources,  we  here  find  the  great  figures 
in  German  history  painted  as  we  must 
believe  they  really  were.  Dr.  Hender- 
son indulges  in  little  hero-worship, 
especially  in  describing  ecclesiastical 
personages ;  the  various  Popes  and  those 
four  great  figures  of  the  Reformation 
period,  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Calvin, 
and  Zwingli,  aie  shown  to  be  very  hu- 
man, often  only  too  deplorably  human, 
and  certainly  dishearteningly  intolerant 

Our  author  wisely  gives  to  us,  as  much 
as  possible,  such  glimpses  of  these  and 
other  personages,  political,  religious,  lit- 
erary, as  may  be  pictured  in  their  own 
words.  For  instance,  from  Frederick 
the  Great  ^e  have  this  characteristic 
bit  of  C3micism : 

How  hard-hearted  men  are  I  They  say  to 
me,  **  You  have  friends."  Yes.  fine  friends 
who  cross  their  arms  and  tell  me,   "We 
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wish  you  an  success.**  •*  But  I  am  drowning. 
Throw  me  a  rope.'*  **  Oh,  no,  you  will  not 
drown."  *•  Yes,  I  must  sink  the  next  moment." 
"  Oh,  we  hope  the  contrary.  But  if  it  should 
hapi>en,  be  convinced  that  we  shall  place  a 
fine  inscription  on  your  tomb." 

In  story-telling  a  contemporary  com- 
mands a  vividness  of  style  hardly  to  be 
imitated  by  any  successor.  Dr.  Hender- 
son's history  offers  excerpts  from  many 
contemporary  accounts,  and  in  his  selec- 
tion the  historian  shows  a  keen  sense  of 
humor.  For  instance,  describing  Rudolf 
of  Hapsburg,  that  warrior  noted  for 
zeal  in  increasing  his  boundaries,  the 
Bishop  of  Basle  is  quoted  who  prayed  : 
"  Sit  still  on  Thy  throne,  O  Lord,  or  the 
Count  of  Hapsburg  will  shove  Thee  off." 
A  thousand  such  touches,  which  another 
historian  might  disdain  to  include,  give 
plenty  of  color  and  high  lights  to  these 
two  volumes.  To  the  general  reader, 
at  least,  anecdotes  describe  history  far 
more  graphically  and  distinctly  than  do 
dry-as-dust  details  as  to  battles,  cam- 
paigns, and  administrations.  The  Joa- 
chims and  Henrys  and  Charleses  stand 
out  with  sharper  outline  when  the  histo- 
rian t^kes  pains  of  this  kind,  and  maybe 
a  few  more  pages,  to  put  us  into  inti- 
mate relations  with  the  old  warriors  and 
kings,  who  are,  to  most  readers,  merely 
names. 

The  work  sheds  incidental  light,  not 
only  on  persons,  but  also  on  movements, 
some  of  which  seem  to  have  found  cul- 
mination in  our  own  day — that  against 
the  Jews,  for  instance,  as  noted  in  the 
recent  Kishenev  massacre.  If  we  de- 
plore the  willful  ignorance  and  bigotry 
of  the  Czar,  who  is  at  the  same  time  the 
head  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church,  we 
may  remember,  after  reading  these  pages, 
that  the  head  of  the  Latin  Church  has 
been  guilty  of  greater  bigotry.  Under 
the  Pope's  rule,  Jews  once  were  com- 
pelled to  dress  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  easily  distinguished,  were  forbidden 
to  hold  office  with  Christians,  to  look  on 
while  knights  were  disporting  themselves 
in  the  tournament,  to  carry  on  commer- 
cial enterprises  in  which  Israelites  had 
hitherto  been  leaders.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  they  became  usurci ..  It  was  the 
only  resource  left  to  them ;  for  centuries 
the  Church  had  pronounced  the  taking 
of  interest  to  be  usury  and  had  forbid- 


den all  Christians  thus  to  soil  tfadr 
hands. 

Speaking  of  the  change  from  rural  to 
civic  life  which  took  place  in  Germany 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  Dr.  Henderson 
raises  the  pertinent  question  whether  the 
revolution  of  ideas  was  not  greater  at 
that  time  than  even  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury with  its  compass,  its  gunpowder, 
and  its  printing-press,  or  in  the  nine- 
teenth with  its  steam  and  railways.  Or 
take  the  Hanseatic  movement  in  the 
succeeding  century,  when,  as  Dr.  Hen- 
derson justly  says,  German  architects 
attained  triumphs  still  reckoned  among 
the  greatest  of  their  kind,  when  master- 
singers  worthily  took  the  place  once  held 
by  the  troubadours,  when  learning  aban- 
doned the  monasteries  for  the  public 
schools  and  universities  (Heidelberg, 
founded  1386,  was  the  first  to  be  estab- 
lished on  German  ground),  when  the 
German  language  had  superseded  the 
Latin  as  the  language  of  public  affairs. 
The  Hanseatic  League  was  the  out- 
growth of  the  necessity  for  traders  to 
unite  for  mutual  protection.  It  was  a 
civic  league  formed  first  of  all  not  for 
political  purposes  but  for  commercial 
ends.  Its  members  were  either  individ- 
uals or  whole  cities,  and  at  its  summit  of 
power  it  numbered  no  less  than  seventy- 
seven  cities. 

So,  throughout  the  centuries  from 
Charlemagne  and  Otto,  the  author  takes 
us  step  by  step  toward  the  modem  uni- 
fication of  Germany,  to  the  proclamation 
of  William  the  First  as  Emperor  Jn  187  i. 
Had  that  monarch  been  an  abbolute 
autocrat  like  Frederick  the  Great,  Dr. 
Henderson  points  out,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  he  been  merely  a  figurehead, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  how  German  unity 
could  have  been  accomplished.  Fortu- 
nately, he  possessed  the  very  qualities 
that  made  all  Germans  willing  to  accept 
his  leadership,  while  Bismarck  showed 
the  strength  of  Hercules  in  leveling  the 
supervening  obstacles.  We  are  glad  to 
have  the  colloquy  definitely  narrated 
which  took  place  between  Bismarck  and 
the  Prussian  King  at  Versailles  relative 
to  the  imperial  title.  It  seems  that  the 
latter  did  not  really  thirst  for  it  He 
was  willing  to  remain  merely  the  Presi* 
dent  of  a  great  German  federation.  . 
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If  these  volumes  are  thus  notable  in 
matter,  they  are  no  less  so  in  manner. 
Written  by  one  who  brings  to  his  work 
a  signal  freshness,  buoyancy,  and  vi- 
vacity to  crown  his  patient  labors  as  an 
investigator.  Dr.  Henderson's  style  is 
vital  in  the  best  sense.  It  seems  to  us 
more  finished  than  was  evident  in  his 
"  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Ger- 


many "  or  in  his  "  Side  Lights  on  Eng- 
Ibh  History."  In  all  of  these  works  the 
profit  to  the  reader  from  the  union  of 
such  matter  and  manner  is  that  he  may 
come  to  regard  history,  not.  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  student  in  a  distant  age 
from  the  events  described,  but  rather, 
as  much  as  possible,  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  contemporary. 
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Anacaona  and  Other  Poems.  By  John  M. 
Moiae.  The  Grafton  Press,  New  York.  5V4X7% 
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T%is  report  of  current  literature  is  supplemented  by  fuller  reviews  of  such  books  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  Any  of  these  books 
will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook,  postpaid^  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the 
published  price^  with  postage  added  when  the  price  is  marked^'  net^ 

Education  as  Adjustment :  Educational  The- 
ory Viewed  in  the  Light  of  Contemporary 
Thought.  Bv  M.  V.  O'Shea.  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  317  pages.  $1J0. 
Professor  O'Shea  finds  a  copious  current  of 
opinion  as  to  the  true  aim  and  method  of 
education,  and  great  need  of  filtering  it 
through  scientific  principles.  Established 
principles  in  biology,  sociology,  and  psy- 
chology supply  this  filter.  Doctrines  that 
contam  some  truth,  but  fail  in  more  or  less 
important  points,  have  expressed  themselves 
in  theories  of  unfoldment,  of  formal  disci- 
pline, of  knowled^e^getting,  of  practical 
utility.  Briefly  criticising  these.  Professor 
O'Shea  sets  over  against  them  the  theory 
of  adjustment  to  the  environment  in  whicn 
life  must  be  lived,  as  the  theory  by  which 
evolutionary  principles  must  guide  education 
out  of  a  rather  chaotic  and  backward  state. 
He  brings  cogent  reinforcement  to  this  view 
from  psycholo^  in  particular,  and  its  present 
doctrme  of  mmd  as  a  reacting  mechanism, 
a  dynamic  and  functioning  organ.  "*  Learn- 
ing has  for  its  end,  speaking  neurologically, 
to  establish  a  network  of  just  those  neural 
processes  that  are  required  for  adjustment 
to  any  situation."  Dealing  with  the  scien- 
tific aspects  of  the  subject  in  an  untechnical 
and  popular  way.  Professor  O'Shea  discusses 
in  detail  the  implications  of  adjustment,  its 
relation  to  social  organization,  its  effect  on 
teaching,  and  the  method  of  attaining  it, 
closing  with  a  searching  critique  of  his  chief 
antagonist,  the  advocate  of  formal  disci- 
pline. Professor  O'Shea  writes  clearly  and 
keenly.  He  is  unquestionably  correct  in 
regarding  a  large  amount  of  educational 
theory  as  the  product  of  a  |)ersonal  bias  of 
interest  or  inclination,  and  in  demanding  a 
.scientific  temper  as  the  chief  desideratum 
for  sound  educational  aim  and  method.  His 
readers  should  look  with  interest  for  the 
future  volumes  he  promises. 

In  Memoriam.  By  Alfred  Tennyson.  Analy- 
sis and  Notes  by  Charles  Mansford,  B  A.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  3^x6  in.  228  pages. 
75c,  net 

Months  and  Moods :  A  Fifteen  Year  Calen- 
dar. By  Edward  Curtis.  The  Grafton  Press. 
NewYoi-k.   8x11^  in.    58  pages.    $1.  net. 


Between  the  Acts.  By  Henry  W.  Nevm- 
soQ.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5^x8  in. 
J87  pages.  $2J0,net. 
Some  parts  of  this  collection  of  sketches — 
half  story,  half  study  of  unusual  conditions 
of  life — ^nave  real  distinction  such  as  makes 
them  worthy  of  the  rather  unusual  physical 
form  in  wnich  the  publishers  have  issued 
them.  Others,  however,  are  disagreeable 
because  of  unpleasant  realism,  and  still 
others  are  disagreeable  because  of  the  hope- 
less, dreary  tone  which  seems  just  now  to 
be  unhappily  prevalent  in  much  English 
fiction.  Mr.  Nevinson,  years  ago,  wrote  a 
volume  of  studies  of  the  life  of  the  London 
poor    in    the  form  of  fiction,  which   were 

Suite  worthy  to  rank,  in  point  of  art,- with 
le  work  of  Mr.  Arthur  Morison  in  this 
direction.  The  subjects  he  touches  on  in 
the  present  book  are  varied :  glimpses  of  the 
trag^y  of  the  Boer  war,  life  m  the  slums  of 
London,  a  picture  of  an  Oxford  Don  lost  in 
theological  and  social  doubt  and  vaguely 
trying  to  find  himself  (this  seems  to  us  the 
best  of  the  sketches),  and  some  little  love 
dramas. 

Blessed  Hope  of  the  Lord's  Return  (The). 
By  Rev.  A.  W.  Pitzer.  D.D.,  LL.D.  WilUam 
Ballantyne  &  Sons,  Washington,  D.  C.  5Hx7  in. 
87  pages. 

Consul  (The):  A  Sketch  of  Emma  Booth 

Tucker.    Ely  her  Husband,   Commander  Booth 

Tucker.    The   Salvation  .Army  Publishing  Co., 

New  York.    5x7*%  in.    192  pages.    Paper  bound, 

25c 

An  appreciative  memoir  of  the  woman  who, 

with  tier  husband,  from  1896  to  the  time  of 

her  death  in  October  of  last  year,  was  in 

charge  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  America. 

Desert  Botanical  Laboratory  oif  the  Carnegie 
Institntion.  By  Frederick  Vernon  Coville  and 
Daniel  Trefmbly  Macdougal.  Illustrated.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Cswrnegie  Institution^  Washington, 
D.C.   7k Win.    58 pages. 
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Musical  InBtruments  of  AH  Natioas :  Cata- 
loffue.  The  Crosby  Brown  CollecUon,  MetropoU- 
tan  Museum  of  Art.  No.  I.  Burope.  No.  II. 
Asia.  No.  III.  Keyboard  InttmmeBU.  Illus- 
trated. Published  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  New  York.  Paper  bound.  No.  I.,  25c 
No.Ii;,iOc    No.IIL.$i. 

The  collection  which  is  here  catalogued  was 
described  in  The  Outlook  for  March  1, 1902. 
It  began  with  four  instruments  intended  for 
a  private  music-room ;  it  now  comprises  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  instruments,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  valued  treasures  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art.  The  prefaces 
and  descriptions  in  these  catalogues  are  full 
of  interest  to  any  who  are  at  all  acquainted 
with  mu.sic.  Among  the  curiosities  is  a 
•*  jester's  flute  "  of  the  eighteenth  century,  so 
devised  that  the  innocent  victim  who  at- 
tempts to  play  it  discovers  that  the  force  of 
his  breath,  in.stead  of  sounding  a  musical 
tone,  ejects  flour  into  his  face.  Another 
curiosi^  is  a  violin  horn,  which  is  practi- 
cally a  French  horn  incased  in  a  violin,  with 
^e  mouthpiece  issuing:  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  neck,  so  that  the  instrument  when  held 
like  a  'cello  can  be  blown  as  well  as  placed 
with  the  bow.  The  design  of  the  collection 
is  to  have  families  of  instruments  represented 
rather  than  to  have  merely  rare  or  valuable 
ones  exhibited.  The  educational  value  of 
the  collection  is  therefore  apparent.  The 
catalofi^ues  are  well  indexed,  and  contain 
lists  cf  portraits  and  other  musical  accesso- 
ries in  tne  collection.  - 

Psalms  in  Human  Life  (The).  By  Rowland 
E.  Prothero,  M.V.O.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.    5Hx8%in.   415  pages.    $XSO,neL 

In  August,  1863.  when  the  infamous  guerrilla 
leader  Quantrell  had  burned  Lawrence  in 
Kansas,  and  massacred  a  hundred  and  fifty 
of  its  inhabitants,  those  members  of  Plym- 
outh Church  who  had  escaped  with  their 
lives  met  on  the  following  Sunday,  and, 
after  reading  Psalm  Ixxix.,  "  O  God,  the 
heathen  are  come  into  thine  inheritance," 
departed  to  their  ruined  homes.  This  inci- 
dent, not  mentioned  in  the  present  volume, 
is  typical  of  its  general  exhibition  of  the 
Psalms  as  mirroring  the  experiences  of 
human  life  from  the  early  ages  to  the  present 
time,  but  with  a  certain  difference  between 
former  days  and  present.  In  the  modern 
world  the  scene  ot  trial  in  which  the  lyric 
utterances  of  ancient  faith  and  hope  serve 
to  strengthen  the  soul  is  less  on  the  battle- 
field and  in  the  public  arena,  and  more  in 
the  secret  chambers  of  thought,  as  in  such 
lives  as  those  of  the  philanthropist  Howard 
and  Carey  the  missionary.  The  multitude 
of  cases  cited  bjr  Mr.  Prothero  of  the  use  of 
the  Psalms  in  critical  moments  of  individual 
or  social  experience  make  a  mass  of  bio- 
graphical and  historical  memorabilia  of  the 
most  varied  kind.  This  copious  material  is 
chronologically  distributed  mto  twelve  chap- 
ters, and  well  indexed  for  reference.  By 
the  aid  of  the  index  this  volume  will  impart 
heak  interest  to  the  use  of  the  Psalms  in 
devotional  meetings  or  fs^mily  worship, 


Red  Blood  of  Odd  Fellowship  (The).  By 
Elvln  T.  Curry.  Published  by  the  Author,  Bald- 
more,  Md.    Sx7%UL   273 pages. 

Rover  Boys  on  Land  and  8sa  (The).  By 
Arthur  M.  WintieUL  The  Merahon  Co.,  Ralraray, 
N.J.    5x7% in.    266 pages.   60c 

Self-Cure  of  Consumption  Without  Medicine 
(The).  By  Charles  H.  Strjiley  Davis,  M.D., 
Ph.D.  E.  B.  Treat  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7V4  in. 
176  pages.    75c 

Singoalla :  A  Swedish  Romance.  By  Viktor 
Kydberg.  Translated  by  Alex  Josephsson.  The 
Grafton  Press,  New  York.  5x8  fai.  210  pages. 
ti2S. 

Tamarack  Farm :  The  Stonr  of  Rube  Wol- 
cott  and  hit  Gettysburg  Qlrf.    By  George  Scott 
The   Grafton   Press,  New  York.     5x8  In.    236 
pages.    $12S. 
A  naive,  ardess  little  book,  partly  autobio- 
graphical.   Despite  its  lack  of  literary  form 
It  has  some  eenuine  human  experiences  and 
some  rustic  fun.    In  large  part  it  deals  with 
the  Civil  War. 

Temple  Bible  (The) :  Joshua  and  the  Con- 


iuest  of  Paleatine.    By  Rev.  W.  H.  Bennett 
KD.  Joseph  and  the  Land  of  Egypt.    By  Prof. 
A.  H.  Sayce,  D.Dn  LL.D.    The  J.  6.  Lippiaoott 


Co.,  Philadelphia.  4x5%  in. 
Of  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  He- 
brews, which  occupied  some  two  hundred 
years,  only  so  much  is  covered  by  this  trea- 
tise as  is  connected  with  the  leadership  of 
Joshua.  Professor  Bennett's  standpoint  is 
with  the  moderate  school  of  criticism.  He 
recognizes  nothing  miraculous  in  the  cross- 
ing of  Jordan  or  the  fall  of  Jericho,  but  does 
not  hold  with  those  who  re^;ard  great  heroes 
as  personifications  of  tnbes.  Professor 
Sayce  has  rei>eated]v  reinforced  the  con- 
servative side  in  Biblical  study,  and  brings 
aid  to  it  again  in  his  present  volume.  The 
Egyptian  story  of  the  "Two  Brothers," 
singularly  parallel  to  that  of  Joseph  in  Pod- 
phar's  house,  he  regards  as  of  later  date, 
and  as  its  *'  echo  ^  rather  than  its  original. 
The  story  of  Joseph  b  treated  throughout 
as  histoncal,  and  there  are  few  who  wm  not 
be  glad  if  this  stands  as  the  final  verdict 

Tragedy  of  Khig  Lear.  By  William  Shake- 
speare. EditedbyWilUamJ.  Rolfe,Utt.D.  Ilhis^ 
trated.  The  American  Book  Co.,  New  York. 
4%x6»4in.  304  pages. 
This  edition  was  first  published  in  1880,  and 
has  attained  a  very  wide  and  deserved  popu- 
larity, for  the  series  of  books  to  which  it 
belongs  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  put 
into  the  hands  of  American  school-children. 
"  King  Lear  "  is  now  revised  and  is  substan- 
tially a  new  edition  along  the  same  lines  as 
the  revised  **  Merchant  of  Venice,"  **  Mac- 
beth," **  Hamlet,"  and  other  plays  which 
have  preceded  it  and  which  Dr.  Kolfe  has 
brought  up  to  date.  The  chief  changes  have 
been  the  omission  or  abridgment  of  notes  on 
purely  textual  variations,  the  omission  of  the 
"Critical  Comments"  from  the  Introduc- 
tion, for  which  Dr.  Rolfe  has  substituted 
familiar  comments  of  his  own,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  concise  account  of  Shake* 
^peare's  m^t^r  s^  a  preface  ^  th^  npte^ 
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Voice  of  the  River  (The) :  A  Dertxnoor  Story. 
By  Olive  Katharioe  Parr.  lUnstrated.  E.  P. 
Dirtton  &  Co,  New  York.   5x7H  in.   205  pages. 

Who's  Who,  Z904:  An  Annual  Biographical 
DIetkwary.  (FSfty^izth  Year  of  IssoeJ  The 
MaaniUaoCo^NewYorfc.   Sx7%hL  l^pages. 

Americao  readers  are  exceptionally  fortu- 
nate in  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  copies  of 
the  English  "Who's  Who '^ for  1904  were 
on  their  way  to  this  country  before  the  fire 
took  place  which  destroyed  the  whole,  as 
we  understand,  of  the  English  edition.  We 
comment  so  often  upon  the  continual  useful- 
ness of  this  volume  and  that  of  its  American 
namesake  that  we  need  only  say  that  the 
present  edition  has  been  materially  enlarged. 


and  that  it  shows  the  same  carefulness  and 
accuracy  that  have  marked  the  former  issues. 

Winchester  Centennial,  1803-1903  (The): 
Hiatorical  Sketch  of  the  Univerealltt  Profes- 
sion of  Belief  Adopted  at  Winchester,  N.H., 
September  ss,  xScn.  The  Universalist  Publishinflr 
House,  Boston.    SViX^  in.    218  pages. 

The  centenary  anniversary  of  the  Universal- 
ist Churches  observed  last  year  was  an  event 
of  some  significance  in  view  of  the  theologi- 
cal changes  to  which  they  have  contributed 
their  share.  The  historical  and  commemo- 
rative addresses  made  on  that  occasion,  to- 
g ether  with  the  exposition  of  principles  given 
y  representative  men  in  that  denomination, 
constitute  a  volume  of  value  to  thoughtful 
people  in  all  churches. 
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Prance  and  the  Roman  Cathcdic  Church 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Permit  me,  as  a  warm  admirer  of  The 
Outlook  and  one  who  has  done  what  little  he 
could  to  extend  its  circulation,  to  express  my 
surprise  at  the  attitude  taken  by  your  maga- 
zine in  the  matter  of  the  expulsion  of  tne 
Catholic  cleiigy  and  sisters  from  France.  I 
recognize,  of  course,  that  people  have  differ- 
ent religious  views  and  look  at  religious  dog- 
mas from  different  standpoints,  but  that  is 
quite  a  different  proposition  trom  siding 
with  atheism  in  its  war  on  anv  form  of  Chris- 
tianity. I  have  never  been  able  to  determine 
from  reading  his  writings  what  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott's  views  are  in  regard  to  Christ ;  but 
he  certainly  professes  to  be  a  minister  of 
Christianity,  and  I,  for  one.  have  always  re- 
garded him  as  a  very  able  and  intelligent 
Christian  clergyman.  It  must  be  evident  to 
any  one  that  the  present  anti-Catholic  cru- 
saae  in  France  is  really  anti-Christian,  and 
tiiat  in  realitjr  it  would  be  as  much  opposed 
to  Protestantism  as  it  b  to  Catholicity,  if  the 
former  had  the  same  religious  strength  in 
France.  The  honors  paid  to  Renan  not 
very  long  afl;o,  and  the  insults  paid  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Pope,  clearly  show  that. 
I  was  m  Switzerland  thirty-odd  years  ago, 
when  the  same  class  of  atheists  were  busy 
confiscating  Cathcdic  churches  and  expelling 
Catholic  bishops  and  priests  from  Geneva, 
and  then,  as  now,  the  Protestants  of  this 
country  and  Europe  applauded,  although  the 
men  wno  were  die  leaders  in  the  movement 
openly  denounced  all  religion,  and  spared  no 
occasion  to  ridicule  the  Deity  and  spit  upon 
the  name  of  Christ.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that,  aside  from  any  question  of  Christian 
charity,  Christians  should  not  applaud  at- 
tacks by  the  enemies  of  all  religion  on  any 
branch  of  Christianity. 

I  am  also  surprised  to  see,  in  a  paper  as 
conservative  and  temperate  as  The  Outlook 
usually  is,  the  charge  that  the  monks  in 
FrsM^^  ar?  b^  disloyal  and  Regenerate. 


(See  page  95,  issue  of  September  12.)  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  Marist 
Fathers  in  this  city  who  were  among  the 
clergy  expelled,  ana  though  I  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  with  degeneracy,  I 
nave  been  unable  to  discover  any  evidence 
of  either  mental  or  moral  weakness  in  them. 
Among  those  who  have  been  expelled  have 
been  a  number  of  Jesuits,  and  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  Jesuits,  a  man  must  be  veiy 
ignorant  of  that  order  who  can  find  much 
degeneracy  in  its  ranks.  The  English  Pas- 
sionists,  who  were  also  expelled,  have  never 
been  considered  degenerates,  as  I  happen  to 
know,  in  either  this  country  or  England  ;  in 
fact,  this  charge  of  degeneracy  seems  to  be 
a  ^atuitous  insult,  which,  in  an  unchristian 
spirit,  you  have  hurled  at  the  heads  of  men 
whose  theological  views  do  not  happen  to 
agree  with  your  own ;  whether  the  Sisters 
are  also  degenerates  you  do  not  say,  but  as 
they  have  bieen  expelled  from  France,  I  pre- 
sume they  are.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  all  branches  of  the  Christian  Church 
do  not  possess  more  degenerates  of  the  kind 
whose  expulsion  from  France  yoa  so  loudly 
applaud.  J.  F.  CarrAre. 

[We  have  no  doubt  that  our  correspondent 
is  in  part  correct,  that  the  anti-Catholic 
crusade  in  France  was  pardy  an  anti-relig- 
ious crusade.  But  it  is  also,  in  our  judp^ment, 
true  that  the  ecclesiastical  organizations  in 
France  ought  to  set  the  people  an  example 
of  obedience  to  law,  and  should  take  author- 
ization from  the  government  for  their  organ- 
ization, since  this  authorization  is  required 
by  the  law.—THE  Editors.] 

Save  the  Big  Trees 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Not  long  ago  the  Outdoor  Art  Lea^e  of 
California  determined  to  work  for  a  bill  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Calaveras  Big  Tree 
Grove  of  California. 

Former  bills,  approv^  by   the  PuWi^ 
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Lands  Committee  and  the  Senate,  had  failed 
to  obtain  a  hearing  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. To  prevent  a  like  fate  attending 
the  new  bill,  this  League  resolved  to  follow 
President  Roosevelt's  sugg^estion,  and  make 
the  matter  one  of  National  interest.  To  thb 
end  it  essayed  the  organization  of  a  council 
of  influential  men  ana  women  in  each  State, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  form  a  strong  Con- 
gressional committee  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  California  Representatives  m  devis- 
ing ways  and  means  for  securing  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

Literature  relative  to  the  big  trees,  a  per- 
sonal letter,  and  a  petition  form  were  mailed 
to  each  United  States  Senator  and  Con- 
gressman, to  each  State  Governor,  and  many 
State  organizations. 

Because  the  value  of  the  trees  as  scientific 
documents  must  appeal  to  the  world  of 
scholars,  the  co-operation  of  all  college 
presidents  in  all  the  United  States  was 
asked. 

The  fact  that  ten  State  Governors  prompdy 
responded,  enthusiastically  offering  their 
active  support,  stands  in  strong  evidence 
that  the  big  trees  have  become  a  National 
issue. 

The  Governor  of  one  great  Eastern  State 
referred  the  matter  to  the  State  Forest  Com- 
mission, which  immediately  acted  upon  it, 
drafting  a  set  of  resolutions  indorsing  the 
bill,  oraered  a  copy  thereof  sent  to  their 
United  States  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
and  then  re-recommended  the  matter  to  the 
State  Forest  Association,  reauesting  them 
to  form  a  State  Council  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  best  means  of  advancing 
the  bill. 

Letters  from  thoughtful  people,  writers, 
and  distinguished  men  are  received  demon- 
strating a  real  fraternal  feeling  between  the 
States  and  a  National  pride  in  the  possession 
of  "  our  trees." 

State  Federations  of  Women's  Clubs  have 
prom|>dy  sent  in  thousands  of  names.  Civic 
societies,  municipal  improvement  clubs,  for- 
estry associations,  and  the  American  Fark 
and  Outdoor  Art  Association  have  indorsed 
the  wisdom  of  the  bill  by  returning  petitions 
with  signatures  amounting  to  over  half  a 
million  names. 

It  is  a  propitious  beginning.  Enthusiasm 
runs  from  Maine  to  South  Carolina,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  tlie  voice 
of  the  people. 

Ella  C.  B.  Fassett, 

Corresponding  Secretary 
Outdoor  Art  League  o(  Calfornia. 


A  Unique  Reform  School 

Our  readers  will  remember  diat  The 
Outlook  has  from  time  to  time  called  atten- 
tion to  the  excellent  work  of  the  Berkshire 
Industrial  Farm  at  Canaan  Four  Comers, 
New  York,    We  have  received  a  letter  from 


Dr.  Franklin  Carter,  ex-President  of  Will- 
iams College,  containing  a  renewed  appeal 
for  public  support  of  this  unique  reformatory. 
"This  work,"  says  Dr.  Carter,  "begun  with 
the  great  idea  of  the  training  of  bad  boys 
into  honesty,  purity,  and  helpful  service,  has 
been  steadily  prosecuted  with  this  end  in 
view.  Many  boys,  handicapped  by  evil 
habits  and  on  the  sure  road  to  crime,  have 
been  lifted  by  the  healthful  surroundings  and 
gende  influences  of  this  home  to  a  better  life. 
Some  boys  who  have  already  been  under 
arrest  have  been  redeemed  and  after  a  year 
or  two  at  the  school  have  gone  out  to  be  a 
help  rather  than  an  expense  and  a  curse  to 
society."  In  the  opinion  of  The  Outlook 
there  is  no  more  important  philanthropic 
work  for  society  to  perform  than  the  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  moral  training  of  boys  and 
girls  whose  family  associations  and  environ- 
ment are  depressing  and  contaminating;  for, 
as  Dr.  Carter  says,  **  One  boy  reformed  may 
mean  the  arrest  of  currents  of  misery  and 
crime  that  would  lay  waste  more  than  one 
township  and  make  business  for  detectives  or 
police,  iji  this  age  of  swift  travel,  all  over  the 
land."  1 1  is  quite  appropriate  that  readers  of 
The  Outlook  shoula  consider  the  needs  of 
the  Berkshire  Industrial  Farm,  since  throus^ 
their  generosity  one  of  the  cottages  of  the 
Farm  was  originally  built.  Further  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  and  contributions 
may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Robert 
Carter,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 

For  Church  and  Bible 

The  Congregational  Church-Building  So- 
ciety, which  closed  its  first  year  with  an 
income  of  |1,768,  closes  its  fifty-first  with  an 
income  of  over  1222,000.  During  this  period, 
with  a  total  income  of  over  four  and  a  half 
millions,  it  has  secured  through  various  agen- 
cies some  seventeen  millions  of  church  prop- 
erty, much  of  it  in  strategic  centers  of  popu- 
lation. As  feeders  and  sustainers  of  home 
and  foreign  missionary  work  the  importance 
of  the  church-building  agencies  of  the  sev- 
eral religious  bodies  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. In  the  present  instance  the  oppor- 
tunities for  useful  work  outrun  the  slowly 
growing  resources — a  fact  true  of  benevolent 
societies  in  general.  The  American  Bible 
Society  apprehends  that  it  may  be  obliged 
seriously  to  curtail  its  operations,  unless  large 
special  gifts  are  received  before  April  1. 
Largely  because  of  a  shrinkage  in  legacies, 
the  benevolent  gifts  of  the  past  year  have 
fallen  about  #50,000  below  the  average  of 
the  last  ten  years,  and  a  large  increase  of 
gifts  from  societies  and  churches  becomes 
necessary.  On  March  7  the  Society  joins 
with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
in  celebrating  the  centenaiy  of  the  latter. 
Arrangements  are  making  to  secure  an  ob- 
servance of  Sunday,  March  6,  throughout 
the  Protestant  world  as  "  Bible  Sunday." 


Mercantile  Library 

NEW  YORK. 
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In  the  Senate  the  only  ini- 
^^^JJjl^*"    portant   discussion    of   the 

week  was  on  the  Gorman- 
Culberson  resolution  calling  upon  the 
President  to  inform  the  Senate  whether 
any  existing  additional  correspondence 
about  the  Panama  resolution  and  treaty 
exists,  and  if  so  to  furnish  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate. The  debate  turned  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  would  be  courteous  to  the 
President  or  susceptible  of  being  inter- 
preted as  a  lack  of  confidence  to  omit 
the  customary  clause,  "if  not  incom- 
patible with  the  public  interest"  The 
clause  was  finally  inserted  by  a  vote  of 
39  to  20— almost  a  strict  party  vote, 
although  Senator  McEnery,  of  Louisiana, 
voted  against  his  party.  The  resolution 
was  then  unanimously  adopted.  It  is 
understood  that  the  proposed  Republi- 
can amendments  to  the  Panama  treaty 
(described  last  week)  will  be  dropped 
as  unnecessary  and  likely  to  cause 
delay.  Mr.  Bacon,  in  speaking  for  his 
resolution  advising  the  President  to 
settle  Colombia's  claims  amicably,  de- 
clared that  there  was  prevalent  a  rumor 
that  Colombia  would  be  satisfied  if  the 
United  States  should  devote  $10,000,000 
to  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from 
the  line  of  the  Canal  to  the  city  of  Bo- 
gota. Upon  this  Senator  Piatt,  of  Con- 
necticut, commented  that  if  this  country 
established  the  policy  of  paying  $10,- 
000,000  as  the  price  of  peace  in  every 
case  where  a  foreign  country  had  a  dif- 
ference with  this  country,  there  would 
be  no  end  of  such  claims.  A  resolution 
of  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Bunau- 
Varilla  and  the  allegations  that  he  pro- 
moted the  Panama  insurrection  in  the 
United  States,  and  claimed  to  have 
assurance  from  our  Government  as  to 
its  future  action,  was  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Stone.    In  the  House  Mr.  Hemen- 


way.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  current  estimates  amounted 
to  over  $747,000,000,  and  that  expenses 
must  be  reduced  by  $42,000,000  if  a 
deficit  was  to  be  avoided.  The  existing 
surplus,  which  some  people  seem  to 
think  inexhaustible,  is  already  pledged 
for  the  Isthmian  Canal,  public  buildings, 
and  river  and  harbor  improvements. 
Is  double  mileage  payable  to  members 
under  the  law  and  practice  ?  The  ques- 
tion here  was  really  not  (as  some  have 
thought)  whether  the  famous  microscopic 
interval  between  the  regular  and  special 
sessions  constructively  entitled  members 
to  pay  for  an  imaginary  journey  home 
and  back,  but  whether  the  Constitution 
makes  a  distinction  between  a  regular 
and  a  special  session.  The  House 
unanimously  voted  not  to  pay  itself 
double  mileage,  and  by  this  "self-denying 
ordinance"  renounced  its  claim  to 
$145,000.  Mr.  Bede,  of  Minnesota,  in 
a  humorous  political  speech  declared 
that "  a  little  bunch  of  Populists  in  Wall 
Street  cannot  dictate  the  nomination  of 
either  party."  He  justified  the  ascrip- 
tion of  Populism  to  Wall  Street  financiers 
and  "  reorganizers "  by  their  love  for 
"  fiat  values" in  watered  and  manipulated 
stocks. 


The  Retiring 
Secretary  of  War 


February  1  marks  the 
close  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  administra- 
tive careers  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try. When  Mr.  Root  became  Secretary 
of  War,  the  Department  was  demoralized 
by  the  inefficiency  with  which  the  emer- 
gency of  the  Spanish  War  had  been  met 
by  his  predecessor  ;  political  influence 
had  succeeded  in  getting  inexperienced 
militia  officers  into  places  whose  respon- 
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sibilities  were  too  much  for  them ;  the 
troops  had  been  wasted  by  avoidable 
disease  and  needless  hardship ;  popular 
enthusiasm  naturally  aroused  by  a  con- 
flict had  subsided.  Moreover,  the  Na- 
tion was  suddenly  confronted  with  an 
entirely  new  problem — the  government 
of  island  possessions  which  could  be 
undertaken  only  by  the  army  ;  in  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines,  in  each 
of  which  places  conditions  were  different 
from  those  in  the  others,  there  was  pre- 
sented the  alternative  of  anarchy  or  mili- 
tary rule ;  peoples  who  had  known  no  gov- 
ernment except  that  which  was  despotic 
had  to  be  taught  what  government  "  for 
the  people  "  was  before  they  could  learn 
anything  of  "government  by  the  peo- 
ple." In  the  army  there  was  disorgan- 
ization, in  the  newly  acquired  islands 
discontent  and  violence,  and  among  the 
American  people  not  a  few  who  were 
unable  to  see  that  the  United  States 
could  undertake  to  supplant  disorder 
with  law  without  mercenary  motives*  It 
was  under  these  conditions  that  Presi- 
dent McKinley  called  Mr.  Elihu  Root  to 
leave  a  lucrative  law  practice  and  set 
about  this  task  of  creating  the  beginnings 
at  least  of  civilization.  That  those  who 
were  readiest  to  hnd  fault  at  first  are  now 
as  dumb  regarding  his  failures  as  they 
then  were  dumb  regarding  his  successes 
is  the  most  significant  testimony  to  what 
he  has  accomplished.  What  that  has 
been  The  Outlook  has  related  as  the  weeks 
have  passed,  and  summarized  at  the  time 
his  resignation  was  tendered  last  sum- 
mer. He  has  made  of  the  army  a  better 
organization  than  it  has  ever  been  be- 
fore, giving  it  coherence  on  the  one  side 
with  the  War  Department  by  the  crea- 
tion of  the  General  Staff,  and  on  the 
other  side  with  the  militia  of  the  several 
States,  and  has  used  it  as  a  construct- 
ive instrument  for  transforming  Cuba 
from  a  Spanish  colony  into  a  free  re- 
public, and  for  preparing  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines  for  civil  govern^ 
ment.  That  this  work  has  been  done, 
not  by  a  man  of  military  training,  but 
by  a  civilian,  is  a  new  justification  of  the 
American  principle  that  the  army  is  sub- 
ordinate to  the  civil  body  and  a  new 
proof  that  the  United  States  can  furnish 
men  for  emergencies. 


Governor  Taf t,  who  takes 
SeciTur/'^War  "P  ^^^  ^ork  which  Sec- 
retary Root  lays  down, 
enters  upon  his  duties  with  the  support 
of  an  almost  unanimous  public  opinion. 
The  only  peril  he  faces  is  that  which 
has  been  said  threatens  those  of  whom 
all  men  speak  well.  He  was  a  Judge  of 
the  United  States  Sixth  Judicial  Circuit 
when,  in  1900,  he  was  selected  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley  to  go  as  head  of  the 
Philippine  Commission  to  investigate 
affairs  in  the  islands  and  take  charge  of 
what  was  not  under  the  direction  of  the 
army.  Without  in  any  way  minimizing 
the  services  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Commission,  we  think  the  popular 
judgment  that  Governor  Taft  was  the 
real  force  in  solving  the  difficult  prob- 
lems set  before  the  Commission  is 
sound.  On  July  4,  1  901,  he  was  inau- 
gurated as  the  first  Civil  Governor  of 
the  islands.  He  has  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing to  a  practical  settlement  the  trouble- 
some question  involved  in  the  disposition 
of  the  friars'  lands ;  he  has  kept  pure  the 
civil  service  in  the  islands ;  he  has  fur- 
thered the  progress  of  the  Philippine 
schools ;  he  has  been  instrumental,  es- 
pecially by  appearing  in  person  before 
committees  in  Congress,  in  making 
actual  conditions  in  the  Philippines 
known  to  the  American  people ;  he  has 
succeeded  in  lessening  the  undue  influ- 
ence of  unscrupulous  and  selfish  Amer- 
icans and  Filipinos;  he  has  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  people  of 
the  islands,  and  has  made  them  in  turn 
acquainted  with  the  best  type  of  Ameri- 
cans ;  and  throughout  he  has  gained 
not  only  the  respect  of  the  Filipinos 
due  to  his  ability,  but  also  their  affec- 
tion through  his  frank,  kindly, and  strong 
personality.  Twice  he  has  refused  ap- 
pointment to  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the 
United  States,  although  his  own  personal 
desires  would  have  led  him  to  accept  it ; 
the  first  time  because  of  his  own  sense 
of  duty  to  the  Filipinos,  the  second  time 
because  of  the  urgent  protest  of  the 
Filipinos  themselves — both  times  from 
motives  that  did  him  the  highest  honor. 
Though  he  has  left  the  Philippines,  he 
enters  an  office  where  he  can  still  help 
to  have  the  Nation's  conduct  of  Philip- 
pine affairs  carried  on  in  the  interest 
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and  for  the  welfare  of  the  Philippine 
people.  In  addition  to  his  disinterested 
spirit  and  administrative  experience,  he 
has  a  further  unique  qualification  as 
Secretary  of  War.  For  nearly  four  years 
he  has  seen  the  army  of  the  United 
States  not  only  in  camp  but  in  active 
service  on  the  field,  and  has  come  to 
know  American  soldiers  from  the  private 
to  the  major-general.  Now,  under  the 
President,  he  is  placed  in  authority  over 
the  army,  which  will  continue  to  do  its 
work  in  the  Philippines  under  his  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Bryan's  remarks  on 
*pirt3Mii«J^  ^^^  issues  of  the  coming 

campaign  in  New  York 
last  week  and  subsequently  at  other 
places  have  been  read  and  commented 
on  with  lively  interest  because  of  their 
bearing  on  the  possibilities  of  harmony 
between  the  radical  and  conservative 
wings  of  the  Democratic  party.  Mr. 
Bryan  has  avowedly  spoken  only  for 
himself,  but  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that 
he  stands  for  a  considerable  portion  at 
least  of  the  voters  who  cast  their  ballots 
in  his  favor  four  years  ago.  All  com- 
ments on  these  expressions  of  his  views 
seem  to  agree  that  they  are  the  out- 
spoken, frank,  and  consistent  utterances 
of  an  honest  man ;  but  there  is  equal 
unanimity  in  the  feeling  that  Mr.  Bryan 
has  done  anything  but  promote  the  de- 
sired party  harmony,  and  that  this  seems 
now  more  remote  than  before.  As  to 
the  re-indorsement  of  the  Kansas  City 
platform  by  the  coming  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  Mr.  Bryan  said  :  "  I 
believe  in  making  the  platform  stronger 
than  ever."  "People  tell  us,"  he  de- 
clared, "  that  the  money  question  is 
dead  ;  it  is  not  dead."  As  Mr.  Bryan's 
utterances  on  the  silver  question  have 
been  widely  misquoted,  we  give  his  exact 
words : 

The  Kansas  City  platform,  followine  the 
Chicago  platform,  declared  for  bimetallism, 
and  i^inted  out  the  means  of  securing  it. 
Nothing  has  arisen  to  discredit  the  principle 
of  bimetallism.  The  increased  production 
of  gold,  and  the  better  times  that  have  fol- 
lowed an  increase  in  the  circulation,  have 
vindicated  the  quantitative  theory  of  money, 
although  the  world  has  not  yet  been  relieved 
of  the  necessity  for  silver.  This  Nation  must 
^  bimetallic  or  monometallic,  and  if  mono- 


metallic it  must  consider  what  the  effect  will 
be  if  we  assist  in  driving  all  the  world  to  a 
gold  standard,  and  compel  twice  as  many 
people  to  use  gold  as  use  it  now.  And  the 
ratio  ?  If  we  are  to  have  bimetallism  at  all, 
what  other  ratio  is  there  than  the  present 
that  is  seriously  supported?  .  .  .  Some,  I 
among  them,  believe  that  the  money  plank, 
as  well  as  the  other  planks  of  the  Kansas  City 
platform,  should  be  reaffirmed.  Let  those 
who  are  opposed  to  this  plan  offer  a  platform 
which  suits  them.  Will  they  indorse  the 
gold  standard  outright?  They  dare  not  do 
It.  Will  they  declare  for  bimetallism  at 
some  other  ratio  ?  They  have  no  intention 
of  doing  so.  What  will  they  do?  If  they 
have  their  way,  they  will  attempt  a  confidence 
game  upon  the  people — they  will  prepare  a 
platform  so  ambiguous,  so  uncertain,  and 
so  meaningless  that,  like  the  platform  pro- 
posed by  one  of  your  New  .York  papers 
recently,  it  would  suit  the  Republican  party 
as  well  as  the  Democratic  party. 


Later  on  Mr.  Bryan  ex 
Mal^iliue?    plained    that    he    did  not 

mean  to  be  understood  as 
saying  that  the  question  of  gold  and 
silver  was  the  paramount  issue  in  the 
coming  campaign,  but  that  it  was  still 
one  of  the  issues  to  be  considered.  The 
broader  and  more  pressing  issue  he  form- 
ulated as  follows : 

Shall  the  money-charters  rule  the  United 
States?  That  question  includes  all  the  issues 
— the  currency,  labor,  trusts,  and  the  rest. 
Do  you  know  of  any  measure  for  the  benefit 
of  the  masses  that  the  money-changers  have 
not  opposed  ?  Free  silver  is  only  one  of  the 
relief  measures.  They  have  opposed  all  of 
them.  Whenever  any  measure  is  proposed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  masses,  there  is  fmme- 
diate  opposition  from  Wall  Street.  It  is  all 
right  for  a  party  to  make  a  fight  against 
trusts,  but  now  can  it  be  effective  when 
the  Wall  Street  bankers,  with  their  vaults 
full  of  watered  stock,  contribute  to  the  cam- 
paign funds  ? 

He  had  already  asserted  in  his  Madison 
Square  speech  that  corruption  in  politi- 
cal campaigns  was  to  be  attributed  to 
both  parties,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  in  1892  the  Democrats  spent 
$2,000,000  to  ^  irry  New  York  and  Indi- 
ana, and  that  one  Trust  Company  con- 
tributed $175,000  to  the  campaign  fund 
— a  statement  which  has  since  been 
denied  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  of  1892. 
As  part  of  the  moral  issue  Mr.  Bryan 
urged  a  vigorous  campaign  against 
trusts,  corporations,  and  abuses  of  tbQ 
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money  power,  and  for  the  application  of 
moral  principles  to  the  labor  question. 
He  would  lay  all  the  blame  for  foul 
politics  on  the  spirit  of  commercialism 
in  American  political  affairs  : 

**  Will  it  pay  ?**  has  been  substituted  for 
**  Is  it  right  ?"  and,  as  a  consequence,  our 
legislative  assemblies — city,  State,  and  Na- 
tional— are  becoming  auction  rooms,  in  which 
Governmental  privileges  are  knocked  down 
to  the  highest  bidder.  Is  it  strange  that 
two  Senators  have  been  indicted  for  selling 
their  political  influence  ?  Is  it  strange  that 
Government  officials  and  members  of  Con- 
gress have  been  interesting  themselves  in 
Government  contracts?  Is  it  strange  that 
boodle  investigations  are  bringing  to  light 
wholesale  corruption  in  State  and  municipal 
government?  Is  it  strange  that  those  who 
use  the  Government  as  a  business  asset 
employ  a  part  of  their  ill-gotten  gains  to 
purchase  further  legislation  or  further  im- 
munity? Is  it  strange  that  many  obscure 
voters  use  their  suffrage — the  only  political 
asset  they  have — as  a  source  of  pecuniary 
profit,  when  they  see  more  prominent  citi- 
zens using  the  Government  for  private  gain  ? 
Is  it  wrong  for  the  voter  to  sell  his  vote  ? 
Certainly.  But  he  cannot  sell  unless  there 
is  a  purchaser,  and  there  would  be  no  pur- 
chaser but  for  the  fact  that  the  Government 
has  been  turned  from  its  true  and  legitimate 
channel  and  made  the  instrument  by  which 
some  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest  of  the  people. 

When  great  corporations  which  are  known 
to  be  careful  and  economical  in  their  expend- 
itures contribute  large  sums  for  the  election 
of  certain  candidates,  or  for  the  support  of 
a  particular  party,  can  you  doubt  that  they 
expect  and  will  receive  a  return  in  the  way 
of  Governmental  favors  ? 

On  the  very  same  day  upon  which  Mr. 
Bryan  spoke  in  New  York,  the  leader  of 
the  Democrats  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Mr.  John  Sharp  Williams, 
positively  declared,  replying  to  a  direct 
inquiry  in  Congress,  that  he  hoped  that 
silver  would  have  no  part  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platform.  He  illustrated  his  posi- 
tion by  saying  that  he  did  not  question 
the  right  of  his  forefathers  to  secede, 
but  that  he  was  not  such  a  fool  as  to 
advocate  secession  at  this  particular 
time. 

Q 

One  of  the  indica- 
'^*  ^fpa'S^.m!"'*''*"  tions  that  the  United 
States  will  do  the 
work  of  digging  the  Panama  Canal  in  a 
scientific  and  businesslike  way  is  the 
fact  that  already  careful  preliminary 
study  has  been  made  of  the  sanitary 


problem  involved.  That  this  is  a  seri- 
ous element  in  the  question  is  denied 
by  no  one,  but  prompt  and  thorough 
measures  will  be  taken  to  protect  the 
workmen  and  make  the  percentage  of 
illness  comparatively  light.  (Jnofhcial 
reports  show  some  encouraging  facts. 
In  the  first  place,  that  first  upturning  of 
the  soil  which  in  such  a  country  always 
brings  fever  has  already  been  accom- 
plished under  the  French  companies  to 
a  much  larger  extent  than  has  been  gen- 
erally supposed.  We  learn  also  from 
the  correspondent  on  the  Isthmus  of  the 
New  York  "  Tribune  "  (and  we  congratu- 
late that  paper,  by  the  way,  on  the  really 
noteworthy  excellence  of  the  letters  this 
correspondent  has  been  sending;  they 
constitute  an  unusually  thorough  piece 
of  journalistic  work)  that  experts  have 
already  made  a  complete  sanitary  sur- 
vey of  the  Canal  zone,  and  that  Colonel 
W.  M.  Black,  who  is  watching  the  en- 
gineering work  going  on  at  the  great 
Culebra  cut,  is  <'  the  man  who  cleaned 
up  Havana  "  under  the  American  occu- 
pation, while  Surgeon -Major  Guy  L. 
Edie,  who  might  be  truly  called  the  man 
who  cleaned  up  Manila,  has  just  re- 
turned to  Washington  with  full  notes  as 
to  the  sanitary  needs  of  the  undertak- 
ing. Dr.  Edie  thinks  that  the  town  of 
Panama  and  the  line  of  the  Canal  near  it 
present  no  serious  sanitary  difficulties — 
pure  water,  a  sewerage  system,  thorough 
disinfection  of  houses  having  germs  of 
yellow  fever,  smallpox,  and  other  dis- 
eases are  needed,  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  condition  is  better  than  it  was  at 
Manila.  Beyond  lies  a  hill  country, 
naturally  well  drained,  and  with  plenty 
of  good  water.  At  and  near  Colon  are 
the  greatest  dangers.  Colon  stands  on 
a  coral  island  and  is  partly  surrounded 
by  vast  impassable  and  unwholesome 
swamps.     The  result  is  thus  described : 

The  prolific  cause  of  disease  in  tfiis  divis- 
ion [Colon,  and  from  Colon  to  Bohio,  four- 
teen miles]  is  found  in  the  low-lving  ground, 
the  entire  absence  of  drainage,  the  frequency 
of  pools,  ponds,  and  quagmires,  where  mos- 
quitoes breed  unmolested ;  the  absence  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  pure  water,  and  the 
utterly  unsanitary  mode  of  living.  These 
conditions  are  of  such  long  standing  that 
nearly  every  house  in  Colon,  as  well  as  in 
the  whole  of  the  first  division,  is  infected 
with  the  germs  of  yellow  fever  and  smallpox* 
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Life  amid  such  surroundings  has  been,  and 
still  isy  merely  a  question  of  *^  the  survival  of 
the  fittest"  There  are  no  reliable  mortality 
figures  or  percentages  procurable  anywhere 
on  the  Isthmus,  but  we  know  from  reports, 
observation,  and  the  scant  records  of  the 
Colombian  army,  that  the  death-rate  has 
been  excessive  in  the  high  land  as  well  as  in 
the  low,  and  especially  in  this  division. 

The  Canal  authorities  will  not  only  have 
to  supply  sanitary  facilities  and  make 
regulations,  but  will  have  to  teach  the 
people  of  the  country  to  r^;ard  them — 
a  difl&cult  but  not  hopeless  task.  Vigorous 
police  and  sanitary  supervision  over  the 
whole  zone  is  essential.  At  Colon  drain- 
age, pure  water,  disinfection,  the  destruc- 
tion of  mosquitoes  (now  recognized  by 
every  expert  as  fruitful  breeders  of  yellow 
fever  and  malaria),  the  enforcement  of  rea- 
sonable diet  and  drinking  habits  among 
newcomers — all  must  be  insisted  upon 
and  carried  out  on  a  large  scale.  Dr.  £die 
thinks  that  if  twenty  thousand  men  are 
engaged  on  the  work,  about  two  thousand 
will  have  to  be  carried  on  the  sick  list 
all  the  time.  Fortunately,  the  French 
built  a  large  hospital  (they  spent  $3,000,- 
000  on  it),  which  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  United  States.  Another,  Dr.  Edie 
recommends,  should  be  built  at  once 
near  Culebra.  Despite  all'  drawbacks 
and  difficulties,  Dr.  Edie  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  disease  would  form  even  a  more 
serious  obstacle  on  the  proposed  Nicara- 
gua route,  because  that  is  an  **  untamed 
jungle,"  and  we  should  have  to  go 
through  the  deadly  process  of  "  sub- 
jugating the  ground  " — that  is,  stirring 
up  the  soil  by  first  operations. 


A  bill  which 
"""-^S^tlJ^r""'  passed  the  last 

House  of  Rep- 
resentatives without  division,  but  in  some 
way  failed  to  be  brought  to  a  vote  in  the 
Senate,  is  now,  in  a  slightly  amended 
form,  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  present  House,  and  may  have  a 
course  similar  to  that  of  last  year  unless 
the  temperance  forces  throughout  the 
country  give  it  vigilant  attention.  It  is 
known  as  the  Hepburn-Dolliver  Bill,  and 
provides  that  liquor  transported  within 
the  boundary  of  any  State,  both  "  before 
and  after  delivery "  to  the  consignee, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  police  powers  of 


the  State  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  liquor  had  been 
made  within  the  State.  That  there 
should  be  need  for  such  an  act  is  rather 
a  surprising  development.  Originally, 
it  may  be  recalled,  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  a  State  could  regulate  the 
sale  of  products  shipped  into  it  from 
other  States,  provided  it  did  not  discrim- 
inate in  favor  of  home  producers.  When 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  sale 
of  liquor  shipped  from  other  States 
could  not  be  controlled  by  State  laws  so 
lone  as  the  liquor  remained  in  the  "  orig- 
inal packages,"  Congress  passed  the 
Wilson  Act  of  1890,  declaring  that  liquor 
shipped  into  any  State  should,  "  upon 
arrival"  in  such  State,  be  subject  to 
the  same  State  regulations  as  liquor 
produced  therein.  When  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  act  was  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  "original  package 
saloons"  were  for  a  time  practically 
stamped  out ;  but  later  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  liquor  did  not  "  arrive  "  within 
a  State,  so  as  to  be  subject  to  State  laws, 
until  it  had  been  delivered  to  the  con- 
signee. The  effect  of  this  decision  has 
been  described  as  follows  by  Congress- 
man W.  I.  Smith,  of  Iowa : 

Under  this  holding  "the  practice  has 
grown  up  in  Iowa  by  which  a  non-resident 
ships  a  large  number  of  jues  into  his  State 
addressed  to  himself,  and  men  the  soliciting 
agent  goes  about  selling  these  liquors  at 
retail  in  the  town,  and  simply  transfers  bills 
of  lading,  thus  carrying  on  a  retail  business 
in  that  town  in  violation  of  the  will  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people.  .  .  .  Under  the  decision 
.  .  .  liquors  could  be  kept  in  large  quantities 
in  the  office  of  the  express  companies,  and 
retailed  from  there  to  whoever  would  pay 
the  case  charges,  the  value  of  the  liquor,  and 
the  cost  of  transportation." 

Nor  is  this  method  of  evasion  of  State 
laws  confined  to  commonwealths  with 
State  prohibitory  laws  covering  all  or 
part  of  their  territory.  Dispensary  laws, 
local  option  laws,  and  even  high-license 
laws  may  be  evaded  in  the  same  way. 
The  present  bill  is  receiving  much  of  its 
strongest  support  from  the  South,  where 
local  option  and  dispensary  laws  cover 
the  greater  part  of  the  territory  and  their 
execution  is  embarrassed  by  the  original 
package  trade.  The  advocates  of  the 
Hepburn-Polliver  Bill  do  not,  they  state, 
propose   to    keep  any  individual  from 
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importing  liquors  for  his  own  use,  but 
claim  that  the  sale  of  such  liquor  is 
properly  under  the  control  of  State  laws. 
They  therefore  call  their  measure,  a 
"  State's  right  bUL" 


The  plan  for  unify- 

Sducational  Unification     •    „    ..  ^   ^^«f^^l    1* 

in  New  York  »"8^  ^he  control  of 

public  education  in 
the  State  of  New  York  has  been  still 
further  modified.  Our  readers  will 
remember  that  the  plan  reported  in  our 
issue  of  January  16  was  to  this  effect: 
that  the  Board  of  Regents,  which  now 
controls  higher  education,  so  far  as  the 
State  has  to  do  with  it,  should  be  reduced 
in  numbers,  and  the  members  of  the 
Board  should  have  a  term  of  nine  years 
instead  of  a  life  tenure,  and  be  put  in 
charge  of  the  whole  educational  work 
of  the  State ;  that  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  in  which 
rests  the  control  of  the  common  schools, 
should  be  abolished,  and  instead  a  Com- 
missioner of  Education  should  be  created, 
be  named  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  and 
become  the  Board's  executive  officer. 
The  bill  reported  last  week  changed  this 
plan  so  as  to  make  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  a  creature  of  the  Legislature, 
but  subject  to  dismissal  by  the  Board  of 
Regents,  who  should  have  the  power  to 
name  his  successor.  The  plan  now  being 
considered,  with  fair  chance  of  enact- 
ment, involves  a  still  more  pernicious 
modification,  for  it  provides  that  the 
Legislature  shall  fix  the  term  of  the 
Commissioner  for  six  years,  and  within 
that  period  shall  have  the  power  to  name 
his  successor  if  the  office  become  vacant. 
This  means  that  for  six  years  the  whole 
educational  system  of  the  State,  common 
schools,  high  schools,  and  universities, 
so  far  as  they  come  under  State  control, 
may  be  put  to  the  uses  of  a  partisan 
politician.  The  plan  ought  to  fail.  The 
State  has  had  the  experience  of  having 
its  charities  "  unified  "  into  a  political 
machine;  it  would  be  a  senseless  act 
for  it  to  repeat  the  experience  with 
regard  to  its  schools.  The  original'  plan 
makes  the  schools  subject  to  popular 
control,  for  it  abolishes  life  tenure  in  the 
Board  of  Regents,  so  that  the  people  can 
change  the  composition  of  the  Board. 


The  modified  plan  puts  the  schools  at 
the  service  not  of  the  people  but  of 
political  leaders.  The  original  plan 
should  be  insisted  upon  by  all  who  care 
for  the  educational  system  of  the  State. 

As  every  one  who 

A  Home  Rule  Proposition     .  ^^  ««,/«^«.,«;«i. 

for  New  York  **^s  any  acquaint- 

ance with  condi- 
tions  in  New  York  City  knows,  the 
existence  of  blackmail  in  the  police 
department  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sunday  except 
by  hotels  is  prohibited,  while  a  great 
majority  of.  the  dwellers  in  certain  parts 
of  the  city  demand,  not  open  bar-rooms, 
but  the  opportunity  of  buying  beer  on 
Sunday.  In  December  the  Association 
of  Neighborhood  Workers,  which  in- 
cludes nearly  all  settlements  of  the  city, 
investigated  the  saloons  in  propinquity 
to  the  settlements.  Out  of  389  saloons, 
325  were  open,  at  least  to  those  who  were 
known  to  the  saloon-keepers  or  their 
employees.  There  was  very  little  boister- 
ousness.  The  bar-rooms  were  being 
used  for  quiet  social  gathering,  and  beeir 
was  being  carried  to  the  tables  of  families 
to  whom  its  use  was  as  familiar  and 
unquestioned  as  is  that  of  tea  or  coffee. 
All  this,  however,  was  systematic  violation 
of  law,  which  could  go  on  only  by  the 
consent  of  the  police.  The  purchase  of 
this  consent  enforced  by  the  police  con- 
stitutes a  large  part  of  police  blackmail, 
and  the  power  to  say  what  saloons  shall 
open  and  what  shall  close  constitutes  a 
large  part  of  the  power  of  Tammany 
local  politicians.  As  reported  in  our 
columns  last  week,  there  is  now  an  effort 
being  made  to  change  this  condition  by 
giving  the  people  the  opportunity  of 
deciding  whether  they  want  liquor  pur- 
chasable on  Sunday.  If  this  opportunity 
were  given  them,  the  source  of  illegitimate 
revenue  and  political  power  would  be 
largely  closed ;  for  if  the  people  declare 
in  favor  of  Sunday  opening,  all  saloons 
can  remain  open,  and  none  need  pay 
either  money  or  homage  for  the  privilege 
of  opening ;  if  the  people  declare  against 
Sunday  opening,  the  demand  for  open 
saloons  will  be  rendered  to  a  large 
degree  ineffective.  A  bill  for  city  local 
option  is   now  before  the  Legislature* 
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It  gives  each  borough  the  right  to  vote 
Yes  or  No;  and  if  any  borough,  votes 
Yes,  the  sale  of  liquor  will  by  virtue  of 
that  vote  become  legalized  "in  rooms 
other  than  bar-rooms"  during  hours 
to  be  designated  by  the  Mayor,  the 
Commissioner  of  Police,  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Borough.  The  bill  is  not 
ideal.  The  borough  division  is,  in  our 
opinion,  too  large  and  contains  too 
heterogeneous  a  population  ;  the  limita- 
tion of  the  vote  simply  to  "yes"  or  "no" 
is  too  rigid;  larger  discretion  ought 
to  be  given  the  voters,  as  is  given  to 
voters  now  in  rural  communities.  But 
the  bill,  even  if  it  cannot  be  amended 
to  advantage,  is  a  long  step  toward  the 
ideal,  and  ought  to  pass.  It  has  the 
opposition  of  up-State  legislators  who 
think  they  represent  the  moral  sense  of 
their  constituents,  as  well  as  the  opposi- 
tion of  Tammany  politicians  who  do  not 
want  to  be  deprived  of  a  source  of  money 
and  power.  Certainly  the  voters  of  rural 
communities  ought  not  to  withhold  from 
New  York  City  the  rights  they  themselves 
enjoy. 


The  Riffht  to  Live 


The  people  in  New 
York  City  who  use  the 
elevated  roads  and  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
in  the  well-named  rush  hours  have  long 
since  given  up  hopes  of  maintaining 
their  right  to  comfort;  they  now  ask 
whether  they  have  the  right  to  live  and 
the  consequent  right  to  demand  ade- 
quate protection  for  life  and  limb. 
What  is  to  be  considered  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  horrible  death  of  a  young 
woman  on  the  Sixth  Avenue  elevated 
road  last  week  is  not  merely  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  precise  d^ree  of  fault  to  be 
attributed  to  the  guard  on  the  car,  to  the 
.  platform  man,  or  to  the  woman  herself, 
but  the  conditions  which  make  such  a 
tragedy  possible.  It  is  well  known,  for 
instance,  to  thousands  of  people  that, 
whether  or  not  in  this  case  the  car  gate 
was  closed  before  the  bell  was  rung  to 
start  the  car,  precisely  this  thing  occurs 
daily.  The  guard,  George,  immediately 
after  the  accident  declared  that  the  gate 
was  open,  that  the  car  platform  was  so 
crowded  that  he  could  not  shut  the 
gate,  and  he  was  so  pressed  upon  that 


he  could  not  even  ring  the  bell  to  stop 
the  train.  This  was  the  first  report 
made  by  the  man  who  ought  to  know 
the  facts  best,  and  allegations  by  the 
oflficers  of  the  company  that  the  gate 
was  shut,  and  that  the  victim  clung  to  it 
despite  the  effort  of  the  platform  guard 
to  pull  her  away,  will  be  r^^rded  with 
suspicion  by  those  who  have  noted  the 
exceeding  promptness  of  railroad  officials 
to  deny  damaging  statements  and  by 
those  who  have  seen  time  and  again  the 
exact  state  of  things  described  by  the 
car  guard.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  no 
German  or  French  city  would  a  train  be 
allowed  to  leave  a  station  in  such  fright- 
fully congested  state  as  may  be  seen 
every  night  on  the  New  York  elevated 
roads.  It  may  be  that  until  the  under- 
ground roads  are  in  use  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  permit  people  to  stand  in  the 
aisles  of  the  cars,  but  the  platforms  should 
be  kept  clear  even  if  some  citizens  are 
late  to  dinner.  Doubtless  the  average 
American  would  prefer  to  take  his  risk 
and  go  quickly,  but  he  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  choose.  Closed  theater  exits 
and  crowded  car  platforms  are  alike 
death-traps.  The  general  inefficiency  of 
elevated  road  management  maybe  judged 
of  from  the  fact  that  after  this  poor 
woman  was  hurled  to  the  track  no  fewer 
than  six  trains  were  allowed  to  pass  the 
station  before  the  body  was  rescued,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  she  was  killed 
by  one  of  these  later  trains.  To  say,  as 
does  Mr.  Hedley,  the  superintendent, 
that  to  comment  on  this  accident  is  to 
invite  a  panic,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
enforce  the  rule  requiring  the  platforms 
to  be  clear,  that  there  is  no  need  at  the 
station  where  this  death  occurred  of 
guard  rails  such  as  many  stations  have, 
that  there  is  no  need  of  more  platform 
guards — all  this  is  to  insult  common  in- 
telligence. On  the  day  following  the 
elevated  road  disaster  a  woman  at  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  was  trampled  under 
foot  and  with  difficulty  rescued  from  the 
rushing  crowd  and  carried  off  screaming 
with  fright  and  pain.  And  this  k'nd  of 
thing  happens  not  at  all  infrequently. 
How  long  will  the  New  York  State 
Railway  Commission  and  the  city  mu- 
nicipal authorities  allow  barbarous  inci- 
dents like  those  described  to  recur  ? 
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The  consecrarion  of  the 
^BuSfp'orSer'  Rev.  Dr.  David  H.  Greer 

as    Bishop   Coadjutor   of 
New  York  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Church, 
of  which  he  has  so  long  been  the  rector, 
on  Tuesday  of  last  week,  was  an  un- 
usually impressive  service.     More  than 
twenty  Episcopal  bishops  were  present, 
and  in  the  procession  not  less  than  five 
hundred  clergymen  found  place.     The 
laymen  of  the  Church  were  also  repre- 
sented by  some  of  the  best-known  men 
in  New  York.     The  service  gained  in 
dignity  and  impressiveness  by  its  sim- 
plicity.   There  was  no  elaboration  of  any 
kind,  in  accordance  with  the  traditions 
and  practice  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church. 
The  fact  that  Bishop  Dudley,  who  was 
to  take  part  in  the  services,  died  sud- 
denly on  Sunday  lent  a  touch  of  pathos 
to  the  occasion;  and  in  the  introduction 
to  his  sermon  Bishop  Doane  spoke  feel- 
ingly and  beautifully  of  one  who  had 
been  so  long  associated  with  the  older 
members  of  the  episcopate  present    The 
consecration   services,  which  began  at 
eleven,  lasted  until  nearly  two,  and  the 
church  was  crowded  to  the  doors  by  a 
great  congregation  drawn  together  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  diocese,  the  per- 
sonal popularity  of  Dr.  Greer,  and  the 
essential    importance  of   the  occasion. 
Inside  the  chancel  the  company  of  bish- 
ops included  such  notable  figures,  among 
the  older  men,  as  Bishop  Hare,  Bishop 
Scarborough,    Bishop    Whittaker,   and, 
among  the  younger  men,  Bishop  Lines, 
Bishop  Brewster,  Bishop  Talbot,  Bishop 
Mc Vicar,    and    Bishop   Mackay-Smith  ; 
Bishop  Potter  presided.     At  the  close 
of  the  service  the  clergymen  present  and 
many  of  the  laymen  were  the  guests  of 
the  St.  Bartholomew  parish  at  a  luncheon 
at  Sherry's ;  and  later  there  was  a  meet- 
ing of  both  clergy  and  laity  to  discuss 
the  new  Apportionment  System  started  by 
the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal   Church.     Bishop   Greer,  on 
taking  the  chair,  was  greeted  with  ap- 
plause so  long-continued,  spontaneous, 
and  full  of  affection  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  at  first  to  find  words.     Dr. 
Lloyd,  the   Secretary  of  the   Board  of 
Missions,  Mr.  Wood,  editor  of  the  "  Spirit 
of  Missions,"  Dr.  Rainsford,   and   Dr. 
Van  Kleeck,  Archdeacon  of  Westchester, 


took  part  in  the  discussion.  In  the 
evening,  in  spite  of  the  extremely  dis- 
agreeable weather,  a  missionary  meeting^ 
held  at  St.  Thomas's  was  very  well 
attended.  Dr.  Greer  again  spoke  and 
paid  a  tribute  to  Bishop  Dudley,  who 
was  to  have  been  one  of  the  speakers 
on  that  occasion,  and  whose  voice  was 
always  urging  the  missionary  responsi- 
bility home  upon  the  conscience  of  the 
Church.  Mr.  Talcott  Williams,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, also  made  an  address. 


The  Sermon 


The  sermon  at  the  consecra- 
tion was  preached  by  Bishop 
Doane,  of  Albany,  whose  gift  for  preach- 
ing on  notable  occasions  has  long  made 
him  a  familiar  figure  on  all  great  church 
festivals  and  services.  The  significant 
part  of  his  address,  which  gave  the  pro- 
foundest  satisfaction  to  the  great  major- 
ity of  his  hearers  and  most  admirably 
interpreted  the  spirit  of  Bishop  Potter's 
administration  of  the  Diocese  of  New 
York,  and  the  spirit  with  which  Bishop 
Greer  has  inspired  St.  Bartholomew's 
parish,  is  to  be  found  in  these  words :  , 

For  one,  I  welcome  with  all  my  heart  and 
all  my  hopes  the  Rowing  spirit  in  the  Church 
to-day  of  reconciliation  and  of  recognition. 
The  day  is  past  and  gone,  it  seems  to  me, 
when  men  cannot  be  sure  that  they  are  as- 
serting truth  unless  they  do  it  in  the  way  of 
denying  and  denouncing  error,  or  when  the 
only  satisfactory  assurance  of  what  one 
possesses  himself  is  found  in  declaring  that 
some  one  else  does  nr  t  possess  it. 

When  unity  is  won,  it  will  be,  not  by  pride 
in  apostolic  succession,  but  by  the  humble- 
ness of  the  apostolic  spirit ;  not  by  insistence 
upon  catholicity  as  meaning  merely,  what  it 
does  in  part,  an  unbroken  hold  upon  the 
authority  of  the  past,  but  meaning  still  more 
the  universalness  of  full  sympathy  with  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  and  a  larger  outlook 
upon  the  wide  future  of  the  wide  world  ;  not 
by  the  denial  of  grace  in  sacraments  not  min- 
istered by  men  episcopally  ordainedj  but  by 
manifestations  of  the  holiness  which  the 
grace  of  these  sacraments  breeds  in  our- 
selves. 


An  interesting  ex- 
"^"^^^^'.^r'"'  Pression   of  work- 

ingmen  s  views  of 
the  Church  was  elicited  recently  by  the 
pastor  of  a  downtown  church  in  New 
York.  Over  seventy-five  men,  whose 
occupations  ranged  from  packing  com- 
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Starch  to  running  a  tugboat,  attended  a 
dinner  given  by  the  Rev.  H.  Roswell 
Bates,  pastor  of  the  Spring  Street  Pres- 
byterian Church.  A  Hebrew  printer 
declared  that  most  non- Christians  were 
decidedly  indifferent  to  the  Church.  An 
engineer  thought  that  ministers  ought 
to  wear  clerical  dress  r  for,  he  inquired, 
how  can  workingmen  pay  special  respect 
to  a  minister  if  he  does  not  know  a 
minister  when  he  sees  one  ?  A  packer 
of  cornstarch  begged  to  differ  with  this 
opinion : 

I  have  had  dealings  with  ministers  in  three 
of  the  toughest  wards  of  New  York.  A 
minister  came  one  time  dressed  in  his  cleri- 
cal coat  while  I  was  at  work,  and  I  was  so 
embarrassed  I  did  not  know  what  to  say. 
For  fear  he  would  speak  to  me  about  the 
Church  I  hurried  him  upstairs,  where  I  was 
not  so  well  known,  and  for  weeks  after 
every  man  and  woman  in  the  place  teased  me 
because  my  "parson"  had  called;  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  clothes  I  wouldn't  have 
cared.  The  average  wage-earner  cares  noth- 
ing about  the  minister's  wearing  his  collar 
hind-side  before  with  a  high-cut  vest,  and 
above  all  things  hates  a  dude.  The  real 
appeal  is  in  the  man  himself,  whether  or  not 
he  is  agreeable  and  companionable.  I  praise 
those  churches  whose  members  are  friendly 
and  cordial,  characteristics  which  attract 
the  wage-earner— for  the  lack  of  such  spirit 
is  driving  them  away.  Now  for  a  i>iece  of 
advice  to  ministers :  "  Don't  inquire  too 
much  into  the  past  of  any  man  who  is  start- 
ing out  to  attend  church." 

When  a  vote  was  taken,  there  were  only 
two  dissenting  from  the  opinion  that  a 
minister  has  the  most  influence  who 
dresses  like  other  men.  The  discus- 
sions revealed  decided  opinions  that  the 
wage-earners  class  all  rich  men  in  the 
same  cat^ory — ^judging  them,  as  one  of 
the  speakers  said,  by  the  accounts  of 
dinners  where  monkeys  are  actually 
brought  to  the  table,  luxurious  banquets 
and  weddings,  and  high  living,  which 
appear  in  the  daily  papers ,  that  gifts  to 
libraries  and  to  colleges  do  not  consti- 
tute a  good  use  of  wealth;  that  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  (one  of 
the  most  efficiently  managed  of  charitable 
associations)  does  not  fulfill  its  purpose ; 
that  ministers  go  to  churches  which  pay 
the  highest  salaries;  and  that  fresh-air 
work  and  floating  hospitals  are  the 
best  objects  for  the  gifts  of  the  wealthy. 
Such  an  expression  of  opinion  indicates, 
on  the  one  hand,  points  on  which  many 


if  not  roost  wage-earners  are  subject  to 
misapprehension,  and  on  the  other  side 
faults  in  the  church  and  in  philanthropic 
organizations  that  need  remedy. 


According  to  advices  from 
S?S«"     Chifu,     reporting      military 

preparations  in  China,  the 
Government  of  that  country  seems  nota- 
bly surer  of  itself  since  the  ratification 
of  the  Americo-Chinese  and  the  Japano- 
Chinese  Treaties.  The  provisions  of 
these  treaties  include  some  points  con- 
cerning which  the  Japanese  have  been 
diplomatically  contending  with  Russia — 
the  upholding  of  Chinese  territorial  and 
administrative  integrity  in  Manchuria, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  open  door  of 
commerce,  not  only  on  the  Manchurian 
coast,  but  at  one  point  in  the  interior. 
Consequently,  the  treaties  make  Man- 
churia less  valuable  to  Russian  ambition, 
political  and  commercial.  Some  observers 
claim  that  Russian  trade  cannot  compete 
with  American  trade  if  Manchuria  is  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  "open  door," 
but  this  opinion  is  hardly  justified  by  the 
reports  of  Mr.  Miller,  American  Consul  at 
Niuchuang,  long  the  only  treaty  port  in 
Manchuria.  To  the  new  treaty  ports 
provided  for  by  the  Americo-Chinese 
Treaty,  Antung  on  the  coast  and  Muk- 
den on  the  Liao  River,  Messrs.  David- 
son and  Cheshire,  as  American  Consuls, 
are  to  be  sent  immediately.  Though 
these  men  have  had  long  experience  in 
eastern  Asia,  to  assist  them  the  State 
Department  has  authorized  the  detail  of 
a  student  interpreter  to  each  place. 
Some  years  ago  Congress  made  provis- 
ion for  the  training  of  a  number  of 
young  men  in  the  Chinese  language. 
There  are  now  seven  under  instruction 
at  our  Legation  in  Peking.  The  experi- 
ences of  the  American  consuls  in  Man- 
churia will  afford  a  test  of  Russian  sin- 
cerity. The  Russian  Government  has 
entered  a  formal  denial  with  the  State 
Department  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
interview  ascribed  to  Mr.  Plan9on,  the 
Russian  diplomatic  agent  at  Port  Arthur, 
wherein  he  declared  that  Russia  would 
obstruct  the  admission  of  the  new  Amer- 
ican consuls  to  Manchuria.  We  heartily 
welcome  the   formal   statement  of  the 
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Russian  Foreign  Office  that  it  will  adhere 
to  the  pledges  concerning  Manchuria 
given  to  the  American  Government  by 
Count  Cassini,  Russian  Ambassador  at 
Washington. 

Now  that  the  Manchurian 
^^Ru.^^  "open  door"  has  been  con- 
ceded, Russia  will,  we  believe, 
show  an  accommodating  spirit  in  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  to  insure  the  success 
of  the  Americo-Japanese  policy,  even 
though  such  a  spirit  may  not  be  shown 
by  Russia's  unwillingness  to  concede  to 
Japan  the  unrestricted  admission  of  for- 
eigners, which  would  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  foreign  settlements  such  as  exist 
at  Shanghai  and  Hankau,  for  instance. 
Regarding  Korea,  Russia  is  understood 
to  have  withdrawn  her  absurd  preten- 
sions. She  still  insists  on  one  point,  how- 
ever, and  one  which  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance to  her.  She  declares  that  Japan's 
privileged  position  shall  not  carry  with  it 
the  control  by  Japan,  through  fortifica- 
tions on  the  Korean  side,  of  the  Korean 
Strait,  thus  checking  the  free,  direct  sea- 
passage  between  Siberia  and  Manchuria. 
"Would  not  such  fortification,"  the  Rus- 
sians very  naturally  ask,  "prejudice  the 
interest  of  all  the  maritime  powers  ?"  In 
our  opinion,  these  differences  can  be 
arranged  diplomatically.  But  there  is 
one  of  far  greater  importance,  which 
Russia  has  evaded  since  1895,  when, 
with  Japan  in  possession  of  southern 
Manchuria,  the  Russians  declared  that 
"  the  integrity  of  China  "  compelled  them 
to  press  Japan  to  give  back  southern 
Manchuria  to  China.  Japan  did  so. 
A  year  later  Russia  herself  was  occupy- 
ing southern  Manchuria  1  It  is  not 
surprising,  then,  that  Japan  asks  now 
for  written  guarantees.  Japan  presses 
Russia  not  alone  for  an  agreement  to 
the  original  Japanese  demands — the  Rus- 
sian recognition  of  Chinese  and  Korean 
integrity,  of  Japanese  commercial  rights 
in  Manchuria,  and  of  Japanese  commer- 
cial and  political  preponderance  in  Korea. 
Japan  insists,  and  with  right,  that  Russian 
agreement  in  these  demands  shall  be 
other  than  in  the  verbal  form  often  used 
whenever  a  government  does  net  wish  to 
be  irrevocably  held  to  them.  Japan  re- 
quests a  written  treaty.     To  this  a  high 


Russian  official  replied  last  week :  "  In 
Korea  we  have  granted  practically  every- 
thing. In  Manchuria  we  already  recognize 
the  treaty  rights  of  Japan  and  the  other 
Powers.  Russia  has  declared  her  inten- 
tion not  to  annex  Manchuria;  therefore 
why  comply  with  a  demand  that  is  tan- 
tamount to  a  humiliating  reiteration  of 
a  former  voluntary  declaration  ?"  The 
whole  case  is  there.  Why  should  it  be 
"  humiliating  "  to  Russia  for  the  nations 
to  hold  her  to  her  promises,  whether 
they  are  "  voluntary  declarations "  or 
not  ?  At  all  events,  Japan  expects  so  to 
hold  her ;  otherwise  the  diplomatic  con- 
flict may  give  place  to  one  of  arms. 
Japan  does  not  desire  the  latter  conflict. 
If  she  must  fight,  however,  she  wishes 
to  fight  now,  when  she  is  ready  and 
when  she  knows  that  every  day's  delay 
is  of  advantage  to  Russia.  We  believe 
that  the  Russians  are  really  more  reluc- 
tant to  begin  hostilities  than  are  the  Jap- 
anese, and  that  they  will  endeavor  first  to 
exhaust  every  diplomatic  resource.  If  a 
war  comes,  it  will,  we  think,  be  the  work, 
first,  of  those  in  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment who  see  in  such  a  crisis  a  chance 
for  personal  aggrandizement,  and,  sec- 
ondly, of  those  who  believe  that  national 
aggrandizement  demands  the  absorption 
not  only  of  China  by  Russia  but  ulti- 
mately of  all  Asia. 


War  Preparations 


Japan's  arrangements 
last  week  for  a  possi- 
ble war  were  largely  financial — the 
issuance  of  a  domestic  bond  issue  of 
$50,000,000  ;  the  doubling  of  the  land, 
income,  and  sugar  taxes  ;  a  suspension 
of  all  public  works  not  urgent ;  finally, 
a  retrenchment  in  administrative  ex- 
pense. All  these  decisions  •  met  with 
popular  approval ;  the  total  increase  in 
annual  revenue  from  them  is  no  less 
than  $40,000,000.  The  Mikado  him- 
self is  a  personal  subscriber  to  the  new 
bond  issue.  It  will  increase  the  national 
debt  by  nearly  one-sixth.  Irrespective 
of  these  resources,  the  Government  can 
command  about  $100,000,000  in  cash- 
certainly  a  far  smaller  sum  than  Russia's 
cash  reserve.  But  the  Japanese  are 
really  belter  off  than  Russia  financially, 
as  their  debt  is  very  small  in  compari* 
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son.  If  war  must  come,  Japan's  ex- 
penses would  also  be  but  small  compared 
with  Russia's,  owing  to  the  latter's  enor- 
mous distance  from  her  base  of  supplies. 
Not  only  Russia  proper  but  America 
is  drawn  upon  for  supplies  for  the 
Russians.  Last  week  three  special 
trains  arrived  at  San  Francisco  from 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha  with  over 
three  million  pounds  of  mess  beef  for 
the  Russian  army.  The  Russian  navy 
will  almost  equal  the  Japanese  in  num- 
bers as  soon  as  the  ships  now  on  the 
way  reach  Manchurian  waters.  In  Man- 
churia itself  the  Russians  have  been  as 
busy  in  the  construction  of  a  telegraph 
line  to  the  Korean  frontier  as  have  the 
Japanese  beyond  that  frontier  in  the 
completion  of  the  trunk-line  railway  for 
which  they  have  a  concession.  Rus- 
sian fears  that,  in  case  of  war,  the  first 
Japanese  objective  would  be  the  cutting 
of  the  Manchurian  railway  are  confirmed 
by  the  report  that  bridges  on  that  route 
have  already  been  found  mined,  and 
that,  disguised  as  Chinese  laborers, 
many  Japanese  are  already  working  on. 
the  railway.  Russia  has  now  in  Man- 
churia at  least  half  as  many  men  as 
Japan  proposes  to  mobilize.  Man  for 
man,  unarmed,  the  average  Russian 
may  possibly  equal  two  average  Japan- 
ese. It  is  possible,  however,  that,  armed, 
the  average  Japanese  may  be  found  to 
equal  two  Russians. 

The    text   of    the 

Mr.  Chamberlain  and       »«^^«4.|„   «.,ui:oU«^ 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire    recently   published 

correspondence  be- 
tween Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  has  now  reached  this 
country.  The  Duke  is  President  of  the 
Liberal-Unionist  Association.  He  is  the 
.greatest  Whig  noble  in  England.  He  is 
one  of  Edward  VII.'s  intimate  friends. 
His  opinions  carry  weight  quite  irre- 
spective of  party  lines.  These  opinions 
have  rarely  been  original  or  striking; 
they  have  always  been  very  carefully  con- 
sidered. The  published  correspondence, 
extending  over  two  months,  justifies  the 
Duke's  reputation.  In  1886  he  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  together  with  other 
Liberals  who  could  not  follow  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Irish  Home  Rule  or  "  separatist " 
policy,  founded   the    Liberal-Unionist 


Association.  With  characteristic  audac- 
ity, Mr.  Chamberlain  recently  attempted 
to  obtain  control  of  this  still  powerful 
Association  and  its  funds  to  further  his 
protectionist  campaign.  In  this  he 
opposed  the  free-trade  element  repre- 
sented by  a  majority  of  Liberal-Union- 
ists. As  the  head  of  the  Liberal-Union- 
ist- Association  maintained  to  resist 
Irish  separatism,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire stoutly  resisted  any  attempt  to 
pervert  the  Association's  energy  or 
money  from  the  purpose  of  its  being. 
He  may  not  be  so  brilliant  a  letter- writer 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  in  his  protest 
against  the  latter's  pretensions  he  stands 
on  impregnable  ground.  He  has  also 
been  making  some  anti-Chamberlain 
speeches  quite  equal  to  his  opponent's 
in  vigor.  The  Duke  described  Robin 
Hood  and  the  merry  men  of  Sherwood 
Forest  as  real  protectionists.  "  They 
took  spoils  from  the  rich  in  order  to 
give  to  the  poor."  On  the  other  hand, 
"  protectionists  of  the  Chamberlain  type 
propose  to  tax  the  poor  for  the  benefit 
of  the  rich." 

American  troubles  in  Ar- 
^^I'SJnia"*'    menia    have   been    serious 

enough  at  Van,  Harput,  and 
elsewhere.  Erzerum  is  now  added  to 
the  list.  The  American  College  for 
Girls  at  the  latter  place  has  been  recently 
housed  in  a  fine  modern  building, 
valued  there  at  $10,000.  This  would 
correspond  to  about  $30,000  here.  The 
building  has  just  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  which,  according  to  the  despatch 
from  Constantinople,  is  believed  to  have 
be6n  of  incendiary  origin.  The  school 
was  attended  by  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  girls,  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Agnes  Lord.  Turning  to  Turkey  in 
Europe,  a  despatch  from  Salonika  an- 
nounces that  large  reinforcements  of 
Turkish  troops  have  been  sent  into 
Albania  and  Macedonia.  This  is  due 
to  the  news  that  several  thousand  Alba- 
nians had  closed  the  roads  in  their  prov- 
ince so  as  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
new  international  gendarmerie  organ- 
ized under  the  Austro-Russian  reform 
scheme.  The  Turkish  Government  has 
now  notified  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
embassies  at  Constantinople  that  th§ 
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Macedonian  revolutionary  committees 
have  arranged  with  the  Albanians,  in 
return  for  liberal  rewards,  to  have  them 
kill  every  foreign  officer  sent  into  the 
Turkish  provinces  in  connection  with 
the  reorganization  of  the  gendarmerie. 
Thus,  whether  in  Asia  or  in  Europe,  the 
Turk's  rule  means  misrule. 


At  Rome  recently  a 
"^'•^•S^'r"**'    Congress  of  students 

was  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  moral  and  religious 
questions.  Delegates  were  present  from 
the  various  Italian  universities,  and  also 
from  Switzerland,  Belgium,  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  America.  Mr. 
Meyer,  American  Ambassador  at  Rome, 
presided  at  the  opening  session,  and  the 
opening  address  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
John  A.  Mott,  of  New  York,  Secretary 
of  the  World's  Students'  Christian  Fed- 
eration, and  well  known  as  organizer 
of  the  students'  movement  in  America 
and  in  different  countries  of  EOrope. 
Mr,  Mott's  endeavors  have  been  among 
the  most  interesting  ever  put  forth  for 
moral  and  religious  regeneration.  We 
trust  that  the  movement  now  inaugu- 
rated in  Italy  may  be  followed  by  the 
success  which  has  attended  similar  en- 
deavors in  other  parts  of  the  world. 


Political  Candidates 

The  Republican  Nominee 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  by 
the  Republican  Convention  in  June  next 
seems  to  us  to  be  as  certain  as  any- 
thing future  can  be  in  politics,  in  which 
all  things  are  somewhat  uncertain.  We 
predicate  our  belief  on  the  fact  that  he 
unmistakably  has  the  public  sentiment 
of  his  party  behind  him ;  that  in  every 
important  step  he  has  taken  he  has  been 
sustained  by  his  party,  despite  much 
serious  opposition  from  certain  party 
leaders.  Before  he  was  Governor  of 
New  York  State  he  adopted  Civil  Serv- 
ice Reform,  and  practically  and  vigor- 
ously maintained  it,  and  no  balking  by 
machine  leaders  has  availed  to  prevent 
the  steady  progress  of  that  reform  in 
National  politics.  As  Governor  he  urged 


the  taxation  of  public  franchises,  and 
brought  down  upon  himself  the  wrathful 
opposition  of  certain  public  corporations 
and  corporation  representatives  in  State 
politics ;  but  the  measure  went  through, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  sustained  it,  and 
the  suggestion  of  repeal  has  died  with- 
out even  an  effort  to  realize  it  He 
pressed  upon  Congress  Cuban  reciproc- 
ity, and  the  vigorous  hostility  of  the 
beet-sugar  interests  was  able  only  to 
delay  but  not  to  defeat  the  measure. 
He  insisted  on  some  anti-trust  legisla- 
tion ;  the  unconcealed  hootility  of  cer- 
tain politic  politicians  who  denied  the 
wisdom  rather  than  the  justice  of  the 
measures  proposed  did  not  avail  to  pre- 
vent Congress  from  enacting  them.  He 
urged  the  promotion  of  General  Wood, 
and,  notwithstanding  as  bitter  and  pro- 
longed a  fight  against  it  as  so  influential 
a  Senator  as  Mr.  Hanna  could  make, 
the  promotion  may  now  be  regarded  as 
assured.  He  took  action  in  Panama 
which  brought  upon  him  a  flood-tide  of 
criticism,  much  of  it  independent  and 
some  of  it  Republican  as  well  as  Demo- 
cratic ;  but  all  indications  point  to  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  with  Panama 
and  the  early  commencement  of  opera- 
tions upon  the  Canal.  We  do  not  re- 
call any  important  measure  that  he 
has  advocated  which  has  not  aroused 
opposition,  generally  from  influential 
men,  nor  one — with  possibly  a  single 
exception — which  has  not  been  accepted 
by  his  party  and  adopted  as  a  part  of 
its  programme.  That  exception  is  his 
advocacy  of  a  Commission  to  revise  the 
tariff  in  order  to  meet  present  condi- 
tions ;  but  the  end  of  that  recommenda- 
tion is  not  yet  From  these  indications, 
far  more  than  from  resolutions  of  con- 
ventions or  utterances  of  leading  Repub- 
lican journals,  we  judge  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  the  great  bulk  of  his  party 
behind  him.  And  American  political 
history  indicates  very  clearly  that  when 
a  candidate  has  the  bulk  of  his  party 
behind  him,  political  leaders,  who  appear 
to  determine  nominations,  have  no  choice 
but  to  carry  out  in  their  conventions  the 
will  of  the  rank  and  file. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  made 
bitter  enemies.  Against  him  can  never 
be    uttered    the    condemnation,    "Woe 
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unto  you  when  all  men  speak  well  of 
you.''  He  has  a  character  which  makes 
warm  enemies  as  well  as  warm  friends. 
Few  men  are  neutral,  few  men  indiffer- 
ent, concerning  him.  The  enthusiasm 
which  Mr.  Riis,  in  his  life  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, shows  for  his  friend  could  doubt- 
less be  matched  by  a  hostility  as  enthu- 
siastic in  those  to  whom  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  persona  non  grata.  He  talks  with  a 
freedom  which  is  almost  an  abandon, 
and  there  are  always  plenty  to  report 
and  some  to  misreport  so  free  a  talker. 
He  hates  covetousness,  and  his  abhor- 
rence of  it  has  inspired  a  prosecution  of 
grafters  and  corruptionists  which  has 
enlisted  the  hostility  not  only  of  those 
whose  profits  are  cut  off  and  whose  repu- 
tation is  blackened,  but  also  of  those, 
and  their  name  is  legion,  who  look  on 
such  offenses  with  indifference  if  not 
with  complacency,  and  who  think  the 
remedy  for  corruption  is  not  to  expose 
it  and  cast  it  out,  but  to  cover  it  over 
and  conceal  it  His  insistence  that  law 
shall  protect  the  public  from  respectable 
oppression  by  capitalistic  monopoly,  and 
that  the  law  shall  be  enforced  against 
the  multi-millionaire,  has  aroused  the 
bitter  hostility  of  a  considerable  class  of 
men  who  object  to  any  action  which  cur- 
tails their  power,  as  all  men  possessed  of 
unlimited  power  always  have  and  prob- 
ably always  will  object  Special  inter- 
ests imagining  themselves  endangered 
by  his  policies — as  the  beet-sugar  manu- 
facturers by  Cuban  reciprocity,  or  for- 
merly exempted  corporations  by  his  fran- 
chise tax — are  hostik  to  him  alike  for 
what  he  has  done  and  what  they  fear  he 
may  do.  There  is  serious  objection  to 
him  in  the  army,  not  only  from  men 
whom  he  has  passed  by  in  his  disregard 
of  the  principle  of  seniority,  but  from 
others  more  disinterested,  who  merely 
believe  that  personal  favoritism  has 
become  the  basis  of  promotion  in  the 
place  of  political  favoritism.  Finally, 
that  considerable  body  of  men  who 
dread  any  departure  from  traditions,  not 
knowing  whither  departure  may  lead, 
are  afraid  lest  the  future  action  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  may  prove  dangerous,  though 
they  can  hardly  deny  that  his  actions  in 
the  past,  even  when  they  have  departed 
from  traditions,  have  proved  safe.     They 


are  not  able  to  point  out  any  immediate 
disaster  to  the  country  from  the  creation 
of  the  Coal  Commission  or  the  prompt 
recognition  of  Panama,  but  they  have  a 
dread  lest  these  shall  prove  precedents 
which  will  somehow  lead  on  to  future 
peril,  not  now  very  clearly  seen  or  even 
very  clearly  defined. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  these  ele- 
ments of  opposition  to  Mr.  Roosevelt 
are  some  of  them  singly  influential  in 
the  inner  councils  of  the  party ;  taken 
together  they  might  constitute  a  formi- 
dable opposition  to  his  nomination,  were 
it  not  that  only  one  of  them,  the  last, 
can  be  openly  avowed.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  man  to  make  his  own  personal 
dislike  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  or  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's vigorous  prosecution  of  the  grafters, 
or  his  call  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
Northern  Securities  Company  after  the 
Court  to  which  the  case  was  presented 
had  declared  it  illegal,  or  his  demand  for 
anti-trust  legislation  after  it  had  been 
adopted  as  a  principle  by  both  parties,  or 
his  urging  on  Congress  generous  trade 
arrangements  with  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines, an  avowed  ground  of  antagonism 
to  him.  Criticism  of  one  recommenda- 
tion for  promotion,  whether  justified  or 
not,  hardly  affords  a  basis  for  arguing 
against  his  renomination.  The  party 
is  too  clearly  committed  to  his  Panama 
policy,  and  it  is  too  clearly  acquiesced  in 
if  not  approved  by  the  country,  to  make 
it  possible  to  use  that  policy  as  an  argu- 
ment within  the  party  against  him.  The 
only  reason  avowed,  though  it  often 
conceals  the  reason  really  entertained, 
is  the  charge  that  he  is  impetuous — 
though,  curiously,  the  same  journal 
which  condemns  his  celerity  of  action 
in  Panama  applauds  it  in  China.  No 
one  has  yet  been  found  willing  to  be 
offered  as  an  alternative  candidate.  In 
succession  the  names  of  Hay,  Root,  and 
Taft  have  been  suggested,  but  none  of 
these  men  are  taken  seriously  as  candi- 
dates, not  because  each  one  of  them 
would  not  make  an  admirable  President, 
but  because  this  country  is  quite  sure 
that  no  one  of  them  would  allow  his  name 
to  be  used  against  his  chief.  And  though 
Senator  Hanna's  name  is  still  talked 
about,  and  his  disavowals  are  in  cer- 
tain   quarters   received  with  suspicion, 
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we  can  see  no  good  ground  for  the 
doubt  cast  upon  them.  Doubtless  Mr. 
Hanna  is  pleased  to  have  his  name  sug- 
gested, as  who  would  not  be  ?  Doubt- 
less he  is  glad  to  have  his  admirers  con- 
stitute as  large  a  body-guard  as  they  will, 
for,  apart  from  his  special  reasons  for 
desiring  political  prestige  and  power  in 
Ohio,  it  would  be  strange  if  he  were  not 
glad  to  be  reckoned  with  by  the  future 
administration  as  a  real  political  power. 
But  we  believe  that  he  is  quite  in  earnest 
in  his  reiterated  declaration  that  he  does 
not  desire  and  will  not  accept  the  nomi- 
nation for  the  Presidency,  and  that  his 
name  cannot  be  used  wit!i  his  consent 
to  divide  the  party  to  which  he  belongs 
and  in  which  he  is  so  influential  a  coun- 
selor. 

For  these  reasons,  unless  some  extra- 
ordinary and  now  unlooked-for  events 
occur  between  this  writing  and  June 
next,  we  look  for  the  nomination  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  if  not  by  acclama- 
tion, at  least  without  apparent  serious 
opposition.  As  to  the  nomination  of  a 
Democratic  candidate  there  is  much 
greater  doubt.  We  reserve  for  next 
week  some  reflections  on  that  party  and 
the  probabilities  of  its  action. 


Japan  and  Russia 

It  is  probably  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  Russia  really  wants  war  with  Japan. 
Russia  wants  an  ice-free  port  on  the 
Pacific.  She  wants  an  uninterrupted 
Pacific  coast  line.  She  wants  new  trade. 
But  will  she  fight  for  these  ? 

The  best  Russians — men  like  the  Czar 
and  Witte,  for  instance — do  not  seek 
war.  They  mean  that  their  country 
shall  become  great  and  self-supporting, 
but  they  see  no  reason  for  any  other 
external  development  than  that  which 
can  be  arranged  by  diplomacy.  In  the 
present  exigency  they  are  the  friends  of 
peace ;  first,  because  convinced  that 
Russian  prestige  and  power  in  Asia  are 
not  worth  the  price  of  a  war  presumably 
long,  terribly  destructive,  and  far  more 
costly  to  Russia  than  to  Japan,  owing 
to  the  vast  distance  over  which  Russian 
troops  and  supplies  must  be  transported  ; 
secondly,  they  are  the  friends  of  peace 


because  they  see  that  Russia  is  in  vital 
need  of  that  industrial,  commercial,  edu- 
cational, and  social  development  which 
a  war  would  grievously  interrupt. 

Conversing  recently  with  a  friend, 
Sergius  Witte,  late  Finance  Minister, 
said :  **  We  do  not  want  mere  promoters 
and  speculators  here.  We  want  people 
who  will  stay  with  us  and  develop  the 
country.  There  is  a  greater  chance  for 
a  real  American  organizer,  properly 
accredited,  in  Russia  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world."  "  Yes,"  replied  his 
visitor,  ''but  for  that  you  need  to  re- 
form your  politics."  "  Why  ?"  replied  the 
Finance  Minister ;  "  for  every  emergency 
we  can  at  once  frame  a  law  and  put  it 
into  operation,  and  our  people  immedi- 
ately obey  it."  "  But  the  people  are  not 
represented.  Their  rights  must  be  safe- 
guarded by  a  more  popular  government." 
Not  such  a  man,  but  Plehve  and  Pobie- 
donostsev — the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod — 
are  back  of  the  tyranny  in  Finland  and 
in  Transcaucasia ;  they  may  have  been 
back  of  Kishenev.  They  have  been 
thought  to  be  in  the  ascendency  because 
Sergius  Witte,  known  to  oppose  the 
present  Russian  course  in  Finland,  was 
removed  from  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
and  "  kicked  upstairs  "  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  Council.  But  he  laughs  best  who 
laughs  last.  Perhaps  the  President  of 
the  Council  may  also  be  made  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Empire.  Perhaps,  with  his 
exact  understanding  of  the  finances  in- 
volved, he  may  still  supremely  influence 
the  Czar  in  the  decision  of  that  moment- 
ous question,  Shall  Russia  fight  Japan  ? 

It  is  true  that  Russia  has  long  been 
regarded  as  a  Great  Power.  It  is  true 
that  Japan  has  just  attained  that  dignity. 
Yet  Japan's  commercial  marine  is  much 
greater  that  Russia's,  and  so  is  Japan's 
ability  to  raise  a  loan.  More  important 
still,  Japan  has  proportionately  three 
times  as  many  children  in  elementary 
schools  as  has  Russia.  Russia's  three 
times  Japan's  population,  Russia's  fifty 
times  Japan's  territory,  sink  into  de- 
served insignificance  beside  this  im- 
pressive educational  fact.  In  trade  and 
education  Japan  is  outdistancing  Russia. 
War  would  not  help  but  hinder  Russia 
in  that  race. 
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While  the  real  aggressor  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  crisis  has  been  Russia,  not 
Japan,  the  aggressor  has  represented  the 
reactionaries  who  whisper  to  the  Czar 
that  a  war  would  defer  a  political  and 
social  crisis.  "  But  a  war  would  precip- 
itate this  very  crisis,"  say  the  wiser  and 
more  far-seeing  counselors.  These  will 
be  joined  by  many  sincere  American 
friends  of  Russia  in  urging  upon  the 
Czar — the  creator  of  the  Hague  Peace 
Tribunal — not  to  enter  upon  a  war  with 
Japan.  On  his  side  this  war  could  only 
be  one  of  conquest ;  on  the  side  of  the 
Japanese  it  would  be  a  fight  to  uphold 
historic  territorial  and  commercial  in- 
tegrities, not  only  for  themselves  but  for 
all  the  world. 

Halt! 

Three  service  pension  bills  are  now 
before  Congress.  One,  which  is  said  to 
be  strongly  urged  by  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  provides  that  every  sur- 
vivor of  the  Civil  War  who  served  ninety 
days  and  has  reached  the  age  of  sixty-two 
years  shall  receive  a  pension  of  twelve 
dollars  a  month,  and  every  widow  married 
to  a  soldier  prior  to  June  27,  1890,  shall 
receive  the  same  pension.  Representa- 
tive Sulloway,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Invalid  Pensions,  has  introduced 
a  bill  which  proposes  to  give  to  each 
soldier  who  served  ninety  days,  and  has 
reached  the  age  of  sixty-two  years,  eight 
dollars  per  month;  sixty-six  years,  ten 
dollars  per  month ;  and  seventy  years, 
twelve  dollars  per  month  ;  it  gives  to  sol- 
diers who  served  two  years  more  an 
additional  increase  of  two  dollars  per 
month  ;  it  provides  that  the  pensions  of 
widows  who  married  soldiers  prior  to 
January  1,  1870,  and  who  are  now  on 
the  rolls  drawing  eight  dollars,  shall  here- 
after receive  twelve  dollars  per  month; 
and  it  gives  an  increase  to  the  men 
who  served  ninety  days,  with  further 
increase  to  the  men  who  fought  through 
the  entire  war,  and  increases  the  pen- 
sions of  the  widows  who  married  sol- 
diers during  or  immediately  following 
the  war.  A  third  bill,  introduced  by 
Representative  Loudenslager,  of  New 
Jersey,  Chairman  of  the  Pensions  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  aims  to  combine 


the  features  of  both  these  measures,  and 
provides  a  pension  of  eight  dollars  per 
month  for  all  surviving  participants  who 
saw  ninety  days'  service  during  the 
Civil  War,  regardless  of  their  age ;  ten 
dollars  per  month  to  all  who  have  passed 
sixty-two  years ;  and  twelve  dollars  for 
those  who  are  sixty-eight  years  of  age 
or  who  had  three  years  of  service.  This 
arrangement  is  also  to  apply  to  the 
widows  of  soldiei^. 

At  first  little  attention  was  paid  to  the 
various  schemes  for  still  further  increas- 
ing the  pension  list;  but  later  reports 
indicate  that  a  very  serious  effort  will 
be  made  to  secure  definite  legislation 
during  the  present  session ;  and  the  im- 
pression prevails  in  Washington  that  the 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  service  pen- 
sion bill  is  rapidly  growing  in  the.House 
of  Representatives.  Great  pressure  has 
been  and  will  be  brought  to  bear  on 
Representatives  to  secure  the  passage 
of  such  a  measure.  A  committee  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  has  been 
in  Washington  urging  the  adoption  of 
some  such  measure  upon  the  members  of 
the  House,  and,  it  is  believed,  upon  the 
President.  The  appeal  which  such  legis- 
lation makes  to  Congress  is  always  a 
strong  one,  and,  for  evident  reasons,  a 
difficult  one  to  resist  It  is  a  great  mis- 
fortune, moreover,  that  the  party  in  op- 
position cannot  effectively  criticise  or 
oppose  such  measures.  Mr.  Cleveland 
fought  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  pension 
system  with  characteristic  persistence 
and  courage ;  but  the  Democratic  party 
has  always  been  at  a  disadvantage  in 
dealing  with  this  kind  of  legislation,  and 
its  policy  has  been  to  accept  what  it 
could  not  oppose  without  exposing  itself 
to  a  very  effective  kind  of  criticism. 

This  is  a  misfortune  for  the  country, 
because  the  service  pension,  although  it 
has  been  a  part  of  our  legislation  in  the 
past,  is  thoroughly  vicious  in  principle. 
Any  attempt  to  oppose  pension  legisla- 
tion is  always  met  by  the  declaration 
that  the  opposition  is  unpatriotic  and 
lacking  in  gratitude  to  the  men  who 
served  their  country  in  a  time  of  great 
peril.  This  criticism  has  always  been 
used  and  always  will  be  used,  not  only 
by  men  whose  convictions  are  behind 
it,  but  by  a  still  greater  number  of  men 
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who  use  it  in  the  spirit  of  demagogues. 
This  country  has  never  been  ungrateful 
to  its  soldiers.  It  is  a  rich  country,  with 
immense  resources,  and  it  is  under  in< 
calculable  obligations  to  the  men  who 
fought  in  the  Civil  War  ;  but  because  it 
is  rich  and  grateful  the  integrity  of  its 
action  in  such  matters  as  this  ought  to 
be  more  carefully  guarded.  Very  great 
discredit  has  been  brought  upon  the 
veterans  of  the  Civil  War  by  the  per- 
sistent hunting  for  pensions  which  has 
characterized  many  of  those  whose 
records  during  the  war  were  of  the  briefs 
est  and  whose  claims  since  the  war  have 
been  the  most  extensive  and  vociferous. 
As  a  rule,  men  who  fight  best  say  the 
least  about  it,  and  those  who  love  their 
country  most  devotedly  are  the  slowest 
to  exact  payments  for  their  patriotism. 

The  principle  of  the  pension  service 
b  vicious  because  it  is  an  attempt  to  put 
a  cash  valuation  on  service  of  country. 
No  nation  ever  yet  paid  for  such  serv- 
ices as  were  rendered  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  Civil  War,  and.  no  country  expects 
to.  A  country  asks  men  sometimes  to 
give  up  their  lives  for  it  as  a  sacrifice. 
To  attempt  to  pay  for  this  sacrifice  would 
destroy  at  a  blow  the  sublimity  of  the 
service,  the  beauty  of  the  devotion. 
The  men  who  served  during  the  Civil 
War  were  paid  at  the  time  as  much 
money  as  the  Government  could  afford 
to  pay.  They  were  asked  to  do  some- 
thing out  of  loyalty  and  devotion  ;  they 
did  it,  and  their  record  has  gone  into 
history.  It  is  an  insult  to  these  men  at 
this  late  day  to  attempt  to  pay  them  for 
what  they  did,  and  nothing  could  be 
worse  for  the  morale  of  our  citizenship 
than  the  diffusion  of  the  idea  that  every 
man  who  does  anything  for  his  country 
must  be  paid  for  it,  and  his  widow  after 
him.  Men  owe  services  to  their  coun- 
try which  they  are  expected  to  discharge 
as  a  matter  of  duty  and  not  as  a 
matter  of  commerce.  Their  country 
offers  them  opportunities  of  self-sacri- 
fice which  are  among  the  most  precious 
things  which  it  puts  in  their  way.  To 
pay  them  for  sacrifice  is  to  eliminate 
the  noble  element  from  it  and  to  turn 
what  should  be  one  of  the  purest  ex- 
pressions of  patriotism  into  a  commercial 
transaction.  If  the  United  States  has  any 


more  money  to  devote  to  pensions,  let  it 
be  given  where  it  belongs — to  men  who 
are  actually  disabled  by  their  service  and 
who  need  the  help  of  the  Government 
because  of  physical  injuries  received  in 
the  discharge  of  public  duty.  These 
men  cannot  be  paid  too  much  consist- 
ently with  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try; but  to  add  another  army  of  able- 
bodied  men  to  the  great  roll  of  our 
pensioners,  and  to  increase  the  finan- 
cial burdens  of  the  Government  by 
the  sum  of  at  least  $40,000,00,0  a  year, 
will  still  further  cheapen  the  pension 
list,  and  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  further 
legislation  in  the  same  direction.  When 
and  where  will  this  legislation  stop, 
and  this  enormous  drain  on  the  public 
resources  come  to  an  end  ?  If  the  serv- 
ice pension  is  granted  to  all  men  who 
saw  any  service,  however  brief,  in  the 
Civil  War,  it  must  be  granted  also  to 
the  men  who  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  Cuban  war,  and  a  precedent  will  be 
established  which  will  make  a  drain 
which  even  this  country  could  not  stand, 
and  which  will  turn  the  natural  generos- 
ity of  a  country  into  a  vast  system  of 
public  charity.  Mr.  Lincoln  said  that 
it  seemed  to  be  the  intention  of  one- 
half  of  the  American  people  to  live  on 
the  other  half. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  moreover, 
that  a  great  sum  of  money  is  involved. 
Congress  was  notified  the  other  day  by 
one  of  its  best-informed  members  that 
there  must  be  a  reduction  of  the  appro- 
priations of  the  year  by  at  least  |40,- 
000,000  if  a  deficit  was  to  be  avoided. 
A  service  pension,  if  adopted,  would 
involve  an  increase  of  at  least  $40,000,- 
000  a  year,  at  a  time  when  our  revenues 
are  decreasing  and  the  condition  of  the 
treasury  calls  for  vigorous  and  courage- 
ous retrenchment. 

There  is  another  side  of  this  public 
question  which  has  not  generally  re- 
ceived attention,  and  that  is  the  unfair- 
ness of  further  increasing  the  burdens 
of  the  South.  The  war  ended  more  than 
a  generation  ago.  The  principles  for 
which  the  Federal  armies  fought  have 
been  finally  established ;  the  sincerity 
and  integrity  of  purpose,  the  devotion 
and  courage,  of  the  South  are  universally 
recognized  in  the  North;  sectional  feeling 
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has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  national 
feeling  has  taken  its  place.  The  South 
has  borne  tremendous  burdens  and  is 
still  bearing  them  as  a  result  of  the  war ; 
it  is  unfair  to  that  section  to  make  an- 
other great  addition  to  those  burdens. 

The  demands  for  legblation  in  favor 
of  service  pensions  ought  to  be  resisted 
by  Congress  in  a  spirit  of  courage  and 
patriotism.  Such  demands  ought  to 
be  defeated  as  a  matter  of  patriotism  ; 
those  who  care  most  for  the  reputation 
of  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  ought 
to  oppose  them.  AH  the  pension  at- 
torneys, the  professional  patriots,  the 
thousands  of  men  whose  connection 
with  the  war  was  of  the  slightest  and 
most  unimportant  kind,  but  whose  dec- 
larations of  heroic  service  and  of  un- 
selfish patriotism  are  most  insistent,  will 
clamor  for  this  legislation  on  the  ground 
that  the  country  owes  it  to  the  men  who 
fought  for  it  The  country  owes  to  the 
men  who  honestly  and  patriotically  fought 
for  it  more  than  it  can  repay,  and  more 
than  it  ought  to  try  to  repay ;  but  to  put 
their  service  on  a  money  basis  would 
be  to  degrade  those  services. 


The  Spectator 

•  The  Spectator  has  had  two  or  three 
sets  of  cousins  visiting  in  New  York 
lately,  and  has  helped  them  to  see  the 
sights.  The  song  runs,  "  There's  only 
one  New  York  I"  but  nothing  is  more 
misleading  than  this  fond  assertion  as 
applied  to  the  New  York  of  the  stranger 
and  the  pilgrim.  The  native  New  Yorker 
learns  to  realize  this  as  he  leaves  his 
own  settled  standpoint  and  sees  his  own 
city  through  the  eyes  of  what  might 
be  called  the  "  City  Week  "  contingent 
The  Spectator's  first  set  of  relatives,  for 
instance,  were  serious-minded.  They 
began  their  revel  with  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  and  ended  it  with  the  Aquari- 
um. The  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
the  Bronx  Zoo,  Grant's  Tomb,  the  Stock 
Exchange,  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  Central  Park,  the  Hall 
of  Fame — ^these  were  their  happy  hunt- 
ing-grounds. Except  for  the  Exchange, 
these  are  spots  which  the  native  New 
Yorker  n^ver  visits  \iql^3  the  strjinger 


takes  him  there.  Yet,  when  he  does 
visit  them,  this  unfamiliar  side  of  his 
own  city  fills  him  with  pride  and  public 
spirit,  though  his  ignorance  is  often 
touching  compared  with  that  of  the 
cousin  from  Kankakee  who  has  read  the 
guide-book  while  coming  on  in  the  train. 

These  travelers  carried  home  a  splen- 
did and  instructive  impression  of  the 
metropolis,  yet  the  Spectator  has  mis- 
givings as  to  whether  what  they  saw  was 
really  New  York.  They  finished  up  by 
mounting  the  big  automobile  coach,  with 
guide  and  megaphone,  that  starts  up  the 
avenue  every  day  to  take  sightseers  to 
all  points  of  interest  "  Seeing  New 
York "  is  blazoned  on  its  sign  in  large 
insistent  letters;  yet  the  Spectator  is 
sure  that  more  is  missed  than  seen.  In 
the  same  way,  when  his  second  set  of 
cousins  arrived  and  settled  themselves, 
without  misgivings,  at  one  of  the  largest 
caravansaries  of  the  city,  a  pilgrim's 
palace  founded,  as  some  native  wit  once 
observed,  "  for  the  promotion  of  cxclu- 
siveness  among  the  masses,"  it  was  not 
the  real  New  York,  somehow,  that  they 
seemed  to  reach.  The  house  was  full, 
and  presented  an  instructive  study  of  the 
local  rich  from  all  over  the  continent. 
It  might  have  been  called  the  "All- 
America."  From  Kalamazoo  and  Kan- 
sas City,  from  Leadville  and  Los  Ange- 
les, those  who  had  "  made  their  pile  " 
had  come  to  see  New  York.  The  young- 
est cousin's  eyes  were  as  wide  as  saucers 
as  she  sat  in  "  Peacock  Alley "  in  a 
gilded  chair  after  dinner  and  watched 
the  endless  promenade  of  the  glittering 
crowd.  Evidently  she  expected  the 
Spectator  to  point  out  all  the  notabilities 
of  New  York  amid  the  bespangled,  be- 
diamonded,  ermine-enwrapped  throng. 
The  Spectator  would  have  liked  to  ;  but 
New  York  was  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 
sence. As  a  place  for  the  native  to  see 
strangers,  and  for  strangers  to  see  one 
another,  it  offered  unparalleled  opportuni- 
ties ;  but  as  a  place  to  see  fashionable 
New  York,  it  might  as  well  have  been 
the  Bowery. 

This,  however,  the  Spectator  did  not 
feel  called  upon  to  explain  to  the  young- 
est cousin.     Besides,  h^  rather  enjoyed 
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the  show  himself,  on  the  principle  of 
Emily  Dickinson's  quaint  lines : 

**  Menag:ene  to  me 
M>r  neighbor  be. 
Fair  play  ! — 
Both  went  to  see." 

Since  the  strangers  had  come  to  dress 
parade  in  Manhattan^  why  should  not 
the  Manhattanite^— who  loves  parades — 
sit  and  look  his  fill  ?  The  Spectator 
joined  himself  in  spirit  to  the  youngest 
cousin,  and  was  ready,  with  her,  to  enjoy 
the  New  York  of  the  stranger — that  brill- 
iant surface  New  York  of  the  caf^s,  with 
their  gilding  and  looking-glasses  and 
bands  of  music,  the  theaters,  the  big 
department  stores  in  winter  holiday  trim, 
the  opera,  the  Portrait  Show,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it  Paris  is  not  more  gay  and 
glittering  nowadays  than  this  side  of 
New  York.  It  is  an  expensive  business 
to  see  the  city  in  this  way,  of  course, 
and  the  reflex  influence  of  the  rich  and 
lavish  visitor  is  felt  in  the  end  by  the 
native,  who  finds  prices  and  tips  rising 
by  leaps  every  year.  For  this  reason, 
the  wary  dweller  in  Manhattan  seeks 
out  the  cafe  not  yet  known  to  the  casual 
pilgrim  from  Peoria  or  Portland,  and 
relinquishes  it  when  their  vanguard 
begins  to  take  possession  ;  but  the  pro- 
prietor puts  on  more  gilding,  doubles  his 
prices,  and  is  happy,  while  the  newcomer 
never  guesses  that  the  intimate  city 
atmosphere  he  seeks  forever  recedes 
before  him. 

The  Spectator's  third  set  of  relatives 
were  the  most  difficult  to  satisfy.  They 
wanted  to  see  the  slums  of  New  York, 
Now,  the  Spectator,  like  most  New  York- 
ers, does  not  know  anything  about  .the 
slums  except  in  the  most  vague  and  gen- 
eral way,  and  has  only  the  wish  to  avoid 
and  get  rid  of  them.  Why  any  one  who 
does  not  have  to  see  misery  and  vice 
should  desire  to  see  them  in  their  worst 
expressions  is  beyond  his  conception. 
New  York  is  not  proud  of  her  slums. 
They  are  being  abolished  wherever  pos- 
sible. But  there  is,  of  course,  no  deny- 
ing that  to  a  connoisseur  in  slums  they 
are  the  most  perfect  examples  in  Amer- 
ica ;  and  thesecousins  were  connoisseurs. 
They  had  seen  the  slums  of  Chicago  and 
pf  San  Francisco,  and  they  were  pre- 


pared to  be  critical.  The  Spectator  tried 
to  get  out  of  it,  weakly,  by  exhibiting  the 
foreign  quarters  that  lie  south  of  Tenth 
Street  on  the  East  Side — the  Saturday 
night  markets  of  the  Italians,  the  Chi- 
nese shops,  the  Armenian  and  Jewish 
districts.  But  these  were  far  too  thriv- 
ing and  honest,  with  all  their  unspeak- 
able dirt  and  overcrowding,  to  satisfy 
the  determined  amateur  sociologists.  So 
the  Spectator  hunted  up  a  mission  chapel 
expert,  and  willingly  handed  them  over 
to  his  somewhat  wearied  but  kindly 
guidance.  There  is  a  story  of  two  church 
workers  from  a  small  town  who  came  to 
New  York  on  a  similar  slum  hunt,  and 
were  more  than  satisfied.  One  of  them 
was  asked  by  a  friend,  on  her  return, 
where  she  and  her  husband  had  been. 
**  In  the  slums  of  New  York  for  a  day 
and  a  night,"  she  answered,  enthusias- 
tically. "My  dear,  it  was  hell  upon 
earth  1  We  had  a  splendid  time  !"  The 
Spectator  hopes  his  cousins  were  as  well 
pleased.  But  he  also  hopes  that  Father 
Knickerbocker  will  get  rid  of  this  slum 
exhibit  for  visitors  before  many  years 
have  gone  by. 


Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  remarks 
somewhere  that  no  man  can  learn,  in 
perfection,  more  than  one  language.  So 
perhaps  no  man  can  learn  to  know  more 
than  one  city — his  own.  After  the 
Spectator  had  seen  the  last  sightseer  off 
from  "  City  Week  "  in  an  evening  train, 
and  came  down  Fifth  Avenue  alone  in 
a  hansom,  he  looked  down  to  where  the 
lighted  prow  of  the  **  Flatiron "  parts 
the  tides  of  two  great  avenues,  down  the 
vista  of  electric  lights  and  big  hotels 
and  crowded  vehicles  and  thronged 
sidewalks — the  great  evening  panorama 
of  the  New  York  streets — and  realized 
the  magnificence,  the  complexity,  the 
charm,  the  unending  novelty,  of  this 
rushing,  cosmopolitan,  tremendous  city 
of  Manhattan,  with  its  millions  of  indi- 
vidual destinies  and  its  great  collective 
hopes.  The  stranger's  New  York  is 
a  surface  New  York.  The  real  New 
York  takes  a  lifetime  to  know ;  but  to 
know  and  love  it  is  a  liberal  education, 
and  to  dwell  in  its  borders  is  to  be, 
truly,  a  citizen  of  the  wprWt 


Men   of  the   Hour   in  Japan    and    Russia 


ON  the  following  pages  will  be 
found  the  portraits  of  many  of 
the  Russian  and  Japanese  lead- 
ers whose  personalities  have  inevitably 
come  to  the  front  in  the  crisis  arising 
through  the  clash  of  Russian  and  Jap- 
anese interests  in  Manchuria  and  Korea. 
The  contrast  of  racial  type  and  character 
as  shown  in  these  two  groups  is  marked. 
The  Emperor  of  Japan,  Mutsuhito,  is 
a  man  of  admirable  self-restraint,  as  are 
all  the  Japanese.  They  will  carry  on 
negotiations  with  Russia  to  the  utmost 
limit,  but  once  aroused  they  will  fight 
to  the  death  and  to  their  last  man. 
Count  Katsura,  the  Prime  Minister,  is 
fortunate  in  having  as  advisers  not  only 
the'  members  of  his  own  Cabinet,  but 
also  that  wider  group  of  statesmen  from 
all  parties  who,  with  the  Cabinet,  are 
known  as  the  elder  statesmen.  Among 
these  are  Field-Marshals  Yamagata  and 
Oyama.  Marquis  Yamagata  was  the 
best  known  of  the  Japanese  generals  in 
the  Chino- Japan  War  of  1894-5.  He 
is  now  well  advanced  in  years,  but  his 
military  prestige  is  undimmed.  Admiral 
Ito  (not,  it  will  be  noted,  a  relative  of 
the  famous  statesman  of  the  same  name 


— one  extremely  common  in  Japan)  and 
General  Oyama  will  on  sea  and  land 
respectively  be  foremost  leaders  of  Ja- 
pan's forces. 

Of  all  the  Russian  representatives. 
Count  Lamsdorf  is  the  only  one  with  a 
German  name  and  German  ancestry. 
In  his  case  the  final  f  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed either  by  the  ff  or  by  a  v.  Count 
Cassini,  the  Russian  Ambassador,  is 
more  typically  Muscovite  in  appearance 
than  is  the  Czar,  for  instance.  The 
latter  bears  a  strong  resemblance  both 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  to  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia,  but  his  face  is  finer 
than  either  of  these.  His  expression, 
while  inscrutable,  is  full  of  sympathy 
and  feeling  ;  one  instinctively  thinks  that 
the  lofty  idea  of  the  Hague  Tribunal 
could  come  from  such  a  man.  Admiral 
Alexiev  has  practically  supreme  military 
and  naval  command  for  Russia  in  Man- 
churia, and  would  inevitably  be  a  cen- 
tral figure  in  war-time.  General  Kuro- 
patkin,  the  Russian  War  Minister,  has 
been  a  soldier  since  he  was  sixteen 
years  old,  and  his  forced  march  of  six 
hundred  miles  was  one  of  the  famous 
events  of  the  war  with  Turkey. 
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COUNT   KATSURA 
Premier  of  Japan. 


VICE-ADMIRAL  ITO 
Chief  of  Japanese  Naval  General  MafT. 


MARSHAL   YAM AG ATA 
Leader  in  war  with  China. 


MUTSUHIH) 
Mikado  of  Japan. 


MARQUIS   OVAMA 
Japanese  Field  Marshal. 


ADMIRAL  ALEXIEV 

Commander  of  Russian  forces  in  tiie  Kast. 


.     GENERAL   KUROPATKIX 
Russian  Minister  of  War. 


COUNT  CASSINI  NICHOLAS   IL 

KuHstan  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  Czar  of  Russia. 


COUNT  LAMSDORF 
Russian  Minister  of  Forei«rn  Affairs. 
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THE   1-ATEST   PORTRAIT  OF    SENATOR    HOAR 
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SENATOR   hoar's   HOME   AT   WORCESTER 

A   Half-Century  of  Public   Life' 

By   Lyman  Abbott 


THESE  two  volumes  constitute  a 
very  interesting  portrait  gallery. 
In  it  are  portrayed  the  most 
notable  public  characters  in  our  political 
history  since  1869,  when  Mr.  Hoar 
entered  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  autobiography,  of  course,  runs 
back  of  that  date,  but  in  the  previous 
period  deals  chiefly  with  Massachusetts 
politics  and  Massachusetts  men.  The 
work  is  more  than  a  portrait  gallery ;  it 
is  a  kind  of  cinematograph,  since  these 
men  are  portrayed  in  action.  The  pa- 
pers have  given  many  extracts  from 
these  volumes.  They  will  constitute  a 
magazine  of  anecdote  for  some  time  to 
come.  They  are,  indeed,  rather  remi- 
niscences than  an  autobiography.  But, 
in  our  judgment,  the  most  interesting 
figure  in  the  entire  collection  is  that  of 
the  portrait-painter.  He  is  not  conscious 
that  he  has  painted  himself.  His  char- 
acteristics have  to  be  picked  out  as  the 


^Autobiography  of  Seventy  Years.  By  George 
Frisbie  Hoar.  Cnarles  Scribner's  Sons.  New  ^'ork.  2 
vols. 


result  of  a  somewhat  careful  reading  of 
a  story  which,  in  the  thought  of  the 
story-teller,  has  to  do  almost  wholly  with 
others.  He  is  the  center  of  the  story  ; 
but  only  as  a  guide  upon  a  mountain-top 
is  the  center  of  the  mountainous  pano- 
rama which  he  is  describing  to  the  tour- 
ists. Senator  Hoar's  autobiography  is 
distinctively  unegotistic.  There  is  as 
little  direct  reference  to  himself  as  is 
possible  in  a  work  avowedly  given  to 
telling  the  story  of  his  own  life.  But 
neither  is  there  any  painfully  conscious 
endeavor  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  personal 
pronoun.  We-gotism,  said  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher,  is  worse  than  egotism.  There 
is  no  we-gotism  in  these  reminiscences ; 
no  cumbrous  attempt  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  egotism  by  such  circumlocutions 
as  "  the  present  author,"  or  "  the  writer 
of  these  pages."  When  Mr.  Hoar  speaks 
of  himself,  he  says  simply  "  I ;"  and  so 
bears  unconscious  testimony  to  the  ab- 
sence of  that  self-consciousness  which  is 
the  essence  of  egotism. 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  say  whether 
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Senator  Hoar  is  a  genius  or  not.  This 
would  require  us  to  define  genius  ;  and, 
so  far  as  we  know,  genius  has  never 
been  very  satisfactorily  defined.  But  for 
nearly  forty  years  he  has  been  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  National  politics ;  some- 
times one  of  the  most  influential,  at  all 
times  one  of  the  most  interesting.  In 
all  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  the 
best  type  of  American  statesmanship  we 
should  not  know  to-day  whom  to  name 
in  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  as 
his  superior.  If  it  is  true  that  new 
days  involve  new  duties,  it  is  also  true 
that  they  call  for  new  men  ;  and  Senator 
Hoar  has  not  seemed  to  us  to  apprehend 
the  new  day  on  which  the  country  has 
entered  or  the  new  duties  which  that 
day  involves;  but  this  is  not  to  under- 
rate either  his  abilities  or  his  worth. 
Only  the  future  can  finally  determine 
whether  Senator  Hoar's  adherence  to 
tradition  or  President  McKinley*s  de- 
parture from  it  was  right.  But  whether 
Mr.  Hoar  is  a  genius  or  not,  he  has  that 
remarkable  combination  of  contradictory 
qualities  which  constitutes  a  greatness 
as  rare  as  genius,  and  as  valuable.  Per- 
haps it  is  genius.  And  these  contradic- 
tory qualities  are  held  in  such  equipoise, 
they  so  counterbalance  each  other,  that 
one  rarely  appears  in  excess  of  its 
counterbalancing  fellow  or  impels  the 
possessor  to  any  course  of  action  which 
its  fellow-quality  would  forbid.  Thus 
his  contradictoriness  of  faculties  leads, 
not  to  any  inconsistency  of  action,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  by  their  harmonious 
interaction,  leads  him  in  a  consistent 
and  honorable  path. 

Senator  Hoar  is  by  nature  a  singular- 
ly modest  man;  placing  no  high  esti- 
mate on  his  own  powers ;  not  meek,  but 
certainly  the  reverse  of  self  assertive  ; 
never  pushing  himself  forward  for  rec- 
ognition. "  I  have  never,"  he  says, 
"  lifted  my  finger  or  spoken  a  word  to 
any  man  to  secure  or  promote  my  own 
election  to  any  office.*'  His  early  ambi- 
tion was  certainly  not  a  self-conceited 
one.  "  I  supposed  I  was  absolutely 
without  capacity  for  public  speaking.  I 
expected  never  to  be  married ;  perhaps 
to  earn  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
a  year,  which  would  enable  me  to  have 
a  room  of  my  pwn  in  some  quiet  house. 


and  to  earn  enough  to  collect  rare  books 
that  could  be  had  without  much  cost." 
His  first  nomination  for  office — to  be 
Representative  in  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives — was  made 
without  his  previous  knowledge,  and  he 
would  not  accept  it  until  he  had  coun- 
seled with  his  father  :  "  the  Convention 
adjourned  to  see  if  the  infant  candidate 
could  get  permission  to  accept"  He 
was  then  but  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
This  nomination  was  apparently  due  to 
an  extempore  speech  made  by  him  in 
the  City  Hall  at  a  Free  Soil  mass-meeting 
the  previous  year.  He  was  seen  in  the 
audience ;  was  called  on  unexpectedly- — 
"  my  father  and  brother  were  known  as 
leaders  in  the  Free  Soil  party,  and  that,  I 
suppose,  made  somebody  call  on  me  " — 
he  made  his  way  to  the  platform  in  re- 
sponse to  the  demand  of  the  audience, 
intending  only  to  make  his  excuses ; 
"  but  the  people  were  disposed  to  be 
good-natured  and  liked  what  I  said." 
It  was  taken  down,  printed  in  the  Free 
Soil  papers,  and  brought  him  straight- 
way into  demand  as  a  Free  Soil  speaker. 
This  modest  estimate  of  himself  and  his 
abilities  reappears  again  and  again  in 
his  autobiography.  His  early  political 
strength  he  attributes  to  "  the  good  will 
of  my  competitors.  So  if  any  one  failed 
to  get  a  majority  it  was  easy  to  transfer 
his  strength  to  me."  He  was  nominated 
to  Congress  without  solicitation  on  his 
part  and  really  against  his  will.  "  I  had 
gone  to  take  a  ride  while  the  Convention 
was  in  session.  So  they  were  obliged  to 
wait  for  me.  I  was  found  with  some 
difficulty,  and  went  in  and  made  a  brief 
speech."  We  wonder  whether  American 
political  history  contains  the  account  of 
any  other  man  who  kept  the  first  Con- 
vention waiting  while  he  decided  whether 
he  would  accept,  and  the  second  Conven- 
tion waiting  while  he  was  hunted  up  and 
brought  in  to  declare  his  acceptance. 
His  subsequent  election  to  the  Senate 
was  equally  unsought.  His  life  has  em- 
phasized the  principle  which  he  puts 
tersely  in  the  sentence  :  "A  man  who  is 
his  own  candidate  is  commonly  a  very 
bad  candidate  for  his  party." 

Such  a  spirit  of  modesty  is  liable  to 
run  into  self-depreciation  and  self-dis- 
couragement.    The  modest  man  doubts 
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his  abilities,  and  therefore  lacks  that 
kind  of  confidence  and  courage  which 
self-conceit  bestows.  If  he  fails  at  any 
point,  he  is  apt  to  charge  the  failure 
against  himself,  to  conclude  that  another 


bilities  which  office  imposed  upon  him. 
His  bitterest  enemy  has  never  accused 
him  of  trimming,  cowardice,  or  a  too 
great  readiness  to  abandon  a  doubtful 
or  failing  cause.     In  1853,  when  he  >Vas 


A   PORTRAIT  OF   HOX.   GEORGE   FRISBIE   HOAR   MADE   BY   BRADY,   ABOUT   1869,   WHEN 
MR.   HOAR   ENTERED  THE   HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 


man  in  his  place  would  have  succeeded, 
and  to  be  discouraged  and  ready  for 
retreat.  But,  while  Senator  Hoar  never 
sought  office,  he  never  failed  to  take  up 
with  courage  the  duties  and  responsi- 


but  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  on  a  local 
question  concerning  the  Constitution  of 
Massachusetts,  he  "  joined  the  rebels 
against  the  dominant  faction  of  my 
party."     He  not  only  joined  the  rebel- 
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lion  but  instigated  it,  and  did  probably 
as  much  as  any  one  man  to  make  it  a 
success.  In  so  doing  he  apparently  set 
himself  in  antagonism  to  an  overwhelm- 
ing popular  sentiment,  though  the  event 
proved  that  only  vigorous  agitation  was 
necessary  to  change  that  sentiment.  A 
year  later  he  faced  a  riotous  throng  in 
Worcester,  and  by  his  courage  saved  the 
city  from  the  disgrace  of  mobbing  a  pro- 
slavery  United  States  Commissioner,  if  he 
did  not  also  save  the  pro-slavery  Commis- 
sioner's life.  How  he  stood  out  against 
his  party  in  the  Philippine  matter  and 
against  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
his  own  Massachusetts  constituents — 
though,  curiously,  he  thinks  the  majority 
of  Americans  were  with  him — all  the 
world  knows;  all  the  world,  happily, 
honors  a  brave  man  whether  it  believes 
that  he  is  right  or  wrong,  if  it  believes 
his  bravery  is  honest  and  unselfish. 

This  courage  is  not  put  on  for  special 
occasions;  nor  is  it  born  of  a  native 
combativeness.  It  is  that  of  a  careful, 
serious-minded,  conscientious  man,  who 
seeks  no  great  occasions,  but  who  means 
to  do  his  best  to  meet  them  when  they 
come.  Called  to  the  Massachusetts 
House,  he  devoted  himself  to  a  study 
of  the  English  factory  legislation  and 
Macaulay's  speeches,  and  became  an 
earnest  advocate  for  shortening  the 
hours  of  labor  by  legislation,  making  in 
1852  "a  speech  in  favor  of  reducing 
the  time  of  labor  in  factories  to  ten 
hours  a  day,  which,  so  far  as  I  know, 
was  the  first  speech  in  any  legislative 
body  in  this  country  on  that  subject." 
Entering  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  and  notified  that  he 
would  be  assigned  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Revision  of  Laws,  with  characteristic 
assiduity  he  set  to  work  to  prepare  for 
the  possible  duties  which  this  appoint- 
ment might  involve.  He  had  little  knowl- 
edge of  United  States  jurisprudence,  and 
resolved  to  make  a  systematic  study  of 
the  subject. 

I  took  with  me  to  Washington  a  complete 
set  of  the  Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  purchased  Abbott's 
Digest  of  those  decisions,  then  j  ust  published. 
The  first  evening  after  I  got  settled  I  spent 
in  reading  the  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  took  the  Digest,  beginning  with  the  letter 
A,  reading  the  abstracts,  and  then  reading 


the  cases  referred  to.  I  got  as  far  as  Adm 
and  read  the  cases  relating  to  admiralty 
practice.  The  next  morning  the  Speaker 
announced  his  Committees  and  the  House 
adjourned.  After  the  adjournment,  Judge 
Poland,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Revision  of  the  Laws,  called  the  Committee 
together  and  laid  before  them  a  letter  he  had 
just  received  from  Mr.  Justice  Miller  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  asking  for  a  change  in  the 
law  in  regard  to  monitions  for  summoning 
defendants  in  Admiralty.  The  change  had 
been  made  necessary  by  some  recent  decis- 
ions of  the  Court.  The  other  members  of 
the  Committee  looked  at  each  other  in  dis- 
may. None  of  them  was  familiar  with  the 
question,  or  knew  at  all  what  it  was  all 
about.  I  then  stated  to  them  the  difficulty, 
the  necessity  for  a  remedy,  and  the  recent 
decisions,  giving  them  the  names  of  the 
cases  and  the  volumes  where  they  were 
found.  They  were  all  quite  astonished  to 
find  a  man  from  the  country,  of  whom  prob- 
abljr  none  of  them  had  ever  heard  before, 
having  the  law  of  Admiralty  at  his  tongue's 
end.  If  the  question  had  related  to  anything 
in  the  Digest  under  Adr,  or  anything  there- 
after, I  should  have  been  found  probably 
more  ignorant  than  they  were.  But  Judge 
Poland  took  me  into  high  favor,  and  I  found 
his  friendship  exceedingly  agreeable  and 
valuable.  I  ao  not  remember  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Revision  of  the  Laws  had 
another  meeting  while  I  belonged  to  it. 

The  conscience  and  courage  of  Mr. 
Hoar,  coupled  with  this  carefulness, 
make  him  always  an  independent  stu- 
dent of  the  questions  with  which  he  has 
to  deal,  and  might  easily  operate  to  rob 
him  of  political  leadership,  if  not  of 
political  influence,  as  it  has  some  equally 
able  and  honest  men — Carl  Schurz,  for 
instance.  But  here  comes  in  a  curiously 
counterpoising  quality — a  loyalty  to  or- 
ganization which  makes  Senator  Hoar, 
though  the  most  independent  of  Repub- 
licans, always  a  Republican  and  never 
an  Independent.  In  our  judgment,  he 
gives  too  little  credit  to  the  Independ- 
ents, whom  he  delights  to  call  Mug- 
wumps. For,  in  our  judgment,  the 
safety  of  the  country  lies  in  this  rather 
small  body  of  men  who  belong  to  no 
party,  and  who  cist  their  votes  now  for 
one  party,  now  for  the  other,  and  by 
compelling  in  the  party  leaders  on 
either  side  a  healthful  respect  for  those 
who  hold  the  balance  of  power,  de- 
velop in  both  parties  a  moderation  in 
counsel  and  a  decent  regard  for  the  Ten 
Commandments  in  action.  But  if  we 
do  not  wholly  agree  with  Senator  Hoar 
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in  his  supreme  party  loyalty,  we  can  at 
least  understand  it.  If  anything  could 
drive  him  from  the  Republican  party,  it 
would  be  the  dishonesties  practiced  by 
some  men  high  in  its  counsels  during 
President  Grant's  second  term.  But  he 
puts  tersely  and  effectively  the  principles 
which  kept  him  in  the  party  despite 
this  public  corruption  : 

I  never  thought  that  the  proper  way  to 
put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things  was  to 
abandon  what  I  deem  sound  political  princi- 
ples, or  to  abandon  the  party  that  was 
formed  to  establish  them.  I  should  as  soon 
have  thought  of  turning  Tory  because  of 
like  complaints  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
or  of  asking  George  III.  to  take  us  into 
favor  again  because  of  like  scandals  which 
existed  during  the  Administrations  of  Wash- 
ington and  John  Adams.  But  I  thought,  in 
common  with  many  others,  that  a  party  of 
sound  principles  could  be  made  and  should 
be  made  a  party  of  pure  politics. 

It  certainly  ought  not  to  be  difficult 
for  the  Independent  to  understand  and 
honor  this    position,    little    as    he   may 


agree  with  it.  It  is  the  position  of  the 
loyal  Roman  Catholic  who  fought  a 
losing  battle  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  against  the  doctrine  of  Papal 
Infallibility,  but,  when  the  battle  was 
lost  and. the  Vatican  Council  had  issued 
its  decree,  never  for  a  moment  thought 
of  leaving  the  Church.  It  is  that  of 
many  a  Protestant  who  remains  in  the 
Church  of  his  choice  though  some  things 
in  the  creed  affront  his  intellect  and 
some  inconsistencies  in  the  lives  of  cer- 
tain of  its  members  offend  his  con- 
science. It  is  this  principle  of  loyalty  to 
the  party  organization,  this  belief  that 
the  interests  of  the  country  are  safer  in 
the  hands  of  his  party,  despite  some 
errors,  than  in  the  hands  of  the  opposing 
party,  despite  some  truths  and  some  vir- 
tues, that  made  Senator  Hoar  adhere 
to  the  Republican  organization  notwith- 
standing his  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
expansion  policy  which  it  had  adopted. 
Yet  this  adherence  to  the  Republican 
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organization  does  not  make  him  intoler- 
ant of  his  political  opponents.  He  does  . 
not  get  their  point  of  view,  but  he  does 
not  deny  their  right  to  possess  a  point 
of  view  different  from  his  own.  He 
is  a  partisan,  but  not  an  intolerant 
one.  Though  he  never  believed  in 
secret  societies  in  a  Republic,  he,  on 
principle,  refused  to  challenge  jurymen 
because  they  were  Masons  and  his  op- 
ponent was  ,  a  Mason.  He  gives  high 
praise  to  some  of  his  Democratic  col- 
leagues in  the.  Senate,  though  his  char- 
acterization of  the  Democratic  party  is 
severe,  not  to  say  savage,  and  is  in  our 
judgment  unjust:  "  The  strength  of  that 
organization  in  1 900,  as  it  is  to-day,  was 
in  Tammany  Hall,  in  the  old  Southern 
leaders  committed  to  a  policy  of  violence 
and  fraud  in  dealing  with  ten  million  of 
our  American  citizens  at  home,  aided  by 
a  few  impracticable  dreamers  who  were 
even  less  fitted  than  the  Democratic  lead- 
ers to  be  trusted  with  political  power." 

But,  in  general,  his  only  intolerance  is 
toward  vice  and  crime.  Against  these, 
however  they  may  manifest  themselves, 
he  has  a  splendid  wrath.  His  conscience 
is  his  dominant  faculty,  and  as  nothing 
could  induce  him  knowingly  to  sanction 
them  by  his  vote,  his  speech,  or  his 
silence,  so  nothing  can  induce  him  to 
condone  them  or  to  leave  them  un- 
resisted. No  chapter  in  this  work  has 
given  to  us  a  higher  sense  of  Senator 
Hoar's  conscience,  courage,  and  fighting 
ability  than  his  chapter  on  Benjamin  F. 
Butler.  A  gentleman  of  cultivation, 
whose  early  ambition  was  a  modest 
salary,  enough  to  buy  some  rare  books, 
and  a.  quiet  life  giving  leisure  to  study 
them,  hates  a  conflict  with  a  vulgar 
blackguard.  He  instinctively  crosses 
the  street  and  leaves  the  blackguard  in 
possession  of  the  sidewalk.  It  was  this 
dread  of  billingsgate  that  led  so  many 
men  in  Massachusetts,  whose  personal 
taste  was  stronger  than  their  conscience, 
to  leave  Benjamin  F.  Butler  unassailed 
and  unreproved ;  that  led  lawyers  and 
witnesses  to  dread  him  at  the  bar,  and 
political  adversaries  to  dread  him  on  the 
platform.  When  Senator  Hoar  tackled 
him,  we  may  be  sure  it  was  not  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  battle,  nor  for  the  honor 
of  a  possible  victory,  but  from  a  sense 


of  duty  which  is  always  the  inspiration 
of  the  highest  courage. 

It  is  of  course  disagreeable,  and  in  most 
cases  it  would  seem  unmanly,  to  speak 
harshly  of  a  political  antagonist  who  is  dead. 
In  the  presence  of  the  great  reconciler,  Death, 
ordinary  human  contentions  and  aneers 
should  be  hushed.  But  if  there  be  sucn  a 
thing  in  the  universe  as  a  moral  law,  if  the 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong  be  other 
than  a  fancy  or  a  dream,  the  difference  be- 
tween General  Butler  and  the  men  who  con- 
tended with  him  belongs  not  to  this  life  alone. 
It  relates  to  matters  more  permanent  than 
human  life.  It  enters  into  the  fate  of  repub- 
lics, and  will  endure  after  the  fashion  of  this 
world  passeth  away. 

It  must  be  said  that  Senator  Hoar 
was  well  equipped  for  battle  with  such 
an  opponent.  He  was  master  of  satire, 
ridicule,  invective.  He  may  have  some- 
times used  them  in  political  debate  when 
it  was  not  deserved  ;  but  this  autobiog- 
raphy  shows  little  indication  that  he  did 
so.  In  the  main  they  were  used  to  casti- 
gate men  who  richly  deserved  the  casti- 
gation,  and  never  more  vigorously  and 
effectively  used  than  in  holding  General 
B.  F.  Butler  up  to  the  scorn  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  Not  even  Junius,  we  venture 
to  think,  contains  a  finer  specimen  of 
invective  than  that  furnished  in  Senator 
Hoar's  brief  biography  of  Mr.  Butler 
when  he  was  running  the  second  time 
for  Governor  of  Massachusetts  ;  nor  can 
we  doubt  that  this  brief  and  pungent 
biography  contributed  no  small  share  to 
Mr.  Butler's  defeat.  It  is  too  long  to 
quote  here ;  but  a  brief  specimen  from 
one  campaign  speech  may  be  quoted  as 
furnishing  at  once  an  illustration  of 
Senator  Hoar's  courage,  his  fine  scorn 
of  dishonesty,  and  his  power  of  sarcasm. 
Mr.  Butler  had  proposed  to  pay  the  Na- 
tional debt  and  all  other  debts,  public 
and  private,  in  irredeemable  paper 
money,  and  for  this  purpose  to  issue  a 
series  of  Government  bonds,  bearing 
interest  payable  only  in  greenbacks, 
which  in  turn  could  be  redeemed  only  by 
exchanging  them  for  the  bonds.  Senator 
Hoar  thus  characterized  this  scheme  :^ 

He  [General  Butler]  had  said,  in  explaining? 
and  defending  his  fiat  money  scheme,  that  the 

*  This  was  very  different  from  Secretary  Windom's 
inconvertible  bond  scheme,  which  was  to  issue  a 
limited  number  of  bonds,  payable  only  in  greenbacks 
for  investors  to  purchase,  in  order  to  provide  thus  a 
self-acting  system  by  which,  in  hard  times,  when  inter- 
est was  high,  the  currency  would  increase,  and  in  good 
times,  when  interest  was  low,  currency  would  diminish. 
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word  "  fiat  '*  means  "  let  there  be."  God  said, 
**  Fiat  lux,"  **let  there  be  light,"  and  there  was 
light.  He  argued  that  fiat  money  was  excel- 
lent, from  the  very  fact  that  it  cost  nothing 
and  had  no  intrinsic  value.  So,  if  a  bill  were 
lost  or  destroyed,  a  new  one  could  be  sup- 
plied without  cost.  He  also  said  that  it 
would  stay  in  the  country,  and  would  not  be 
sunk  in  the  morasses  of  Asia,  especially  in 
China  and  India,  where  silver  and  ^old  were 
absorbed  and  never  heard  of  in  civilized  na- 
tions afterward.  I  quoted  these  sentences 
with  the  following  comment :  "  That,  fellow- 
citizens,  is  precisely  the  difference  between 
Omnipotence  and  Humbug,  between  the  Al- 
mighly  and  General  Butler.  God  said.  Let 
there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.  General 
Butler  says,  Lee  there  be  money,  and  there 
is — rags.  This  is  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory that  the  American  workingman  has 
been  gravely  asked  to  take  for  his  wages 
money  it  costs  nothing  to  make,  that  it  is  no 
loss  to  lose,  that  it  is  no  gain  to  get,  and 
that  even  a  Chinaman  won't  touch." 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to 
suppose  that  Senator  Hoar  is  a  cynic  or 
a  pessimist,  or  that  his  general  disposi- 
tion is  satirical.  The  satirical  disposition 
generally  accompanies  an  egotistical 
spirit,  and,  as  we  have  said,  Senator 
Hoar  is  the  reverse  of  an  ^otist.  He 
is  also  the  reverse  of  a  cynic.  There  is 
nothing  Pharisaic  about  him ;  none  of 
that  air  of  *'  I  am  holier  and  I  am  wiser 
than  thou  "  which,  in  some  of  the  pro- 
fessed reformers  of  the  distinctly  Puritan 
type,  is  so  irritating  to  men  of  common 
mold.  On  the  contrary,  he  rather  over- 
appreciates  than  under-appreciates  his 
contemporaries.  They  seem  to  his  kind- 
ly vision  greater,  we  think,  than  they  will 
seem  to  impartial  history.  To  personal 
assaults  upon  him  he  interposes  that 
most  impenetrable  of  answers — a  good- 
humored  consciousness  of  his  innocence, 
•as  in  the  famous  "  fish-ball  letter,"  too 
long  to  be  quoted  here  (VoL  H.,  271-3). 

The  intensity  of  his  National  feeling, 
his  anti-slavery  principles,  his  Repub- 
lican partisanship,  do  not  prevent  him 
from  entertaining  the  kindest  feeling 
toward  the  South.  He  urges  National 
aid  to  public  education  in  the  South — a 
measure  unfortunately  defeated  by  a 
combination  of  Republican  hostility  to 
any  measure  that  involved  appropriation 
of  money  to  the  South  and  of  Demo- 
cratic hostility  to  any  measure  that 
had  in  it  a  suspicion  of  Federal  cen- 
tralization;    and  he  finally  succeeded, 


against  much  Republican  hostility,  Ai 
carrying  through  an  appropriation  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  William  and  Mary 
College  in  Virginia.  "  I  came,"  he 
says,  characteristically,  **  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  would  tend  very  much  to 
restore  the  old  affectionate  feeling  be- 
tween the  States  to  rebuild  this  college 
without  inquiring  too  strictly  into  the 
merits  of  the  case  as  tested  by  any  strict 
principle  of  law." 

Similarly,  if  he  recognizes,  as  he  some- 
times does,  foibles  in  the  statesmen  of 
his  own  party,  it  is  with  no  satirical  con- 
tempt, but  with  a  smile  of  genial  good 
humor,  that  he  regards  them.  Senator 
Sherman  proposes  to  him  to  go  over 
and  see  the  new  electric  railroad,  as  a 
great  curiosity,  and  cautions  the  driver 
to  be  careful.  The  horses,  he  says,  are 
very  much  afraid  of  the  electric  cars. 
"  I  said :  '  I  suppose  they  are  like  the 
labor  reformers. .  They  see  contrivances 
for  doing  without  their  labor,  and  they 
get  very  angry  and  manifest  displeas- 
ure.' Mr.  Sherman  pondered  for  a 
moment  or  two,  and  then  said,  with  great 
seriousness :  *  Mr.  Hoar,  the  horse  is 
a  very  intelligent  animal,  but  it  really 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  he  can  reason 
as  far  as  that.'  "  When  he  repeats  the 
story  to  General  Sherman,  the  General 
replies  that  his  brother  was  no  doubt 
serious  :  "  John  never  had  the  slightest 
conception  of  a  joke." 

The  success  of  Senator  Hoar  is  not, 
at  least  in  his  own  estimation,  due  to 
his  oratory : 

I  have  never  supposed  myself  to  possess 
this  gift.  The  instruction  which  I  nad  in 
my  youth,  especially  that  at  Harvard,  either 
in  composition  or  elocution,  was,  I  think,  not 
only  no  advantage  but  a  positive  injury. 
Besides  the  absence  of  good  training,  I  had 
an  awkward  manner  and  a  harsh  voice. 
Until  quite  late  in  life  I  never  learned  to 
manage  so  that  I  could  get  through  a  long 
speech  without  serious  irritation  of  the 
throat. 

Nor  is  his  success  due  to  his  skillful  use 
of  public  patronage.  From  the  very 
first  he  refused  to  be  a  dispenser  of 
favors ;  he  was  a  Civil  Service  Reformer 
before  the  era  of  Civil  Service  Reform : 

When  I  entered  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, before  the  Civil  Service  Reform  had 
made  anjr  progress,  I  addressed  and  had  put 
on  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a 
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letter,  in  which  I  said  that  I  desired  him  to 
understand  that  when  I  made  a  recommenda- 
tion to  him  of  any  person  for  public  office  it 
was  to  be  taken  merely  as  my  opinion  of  the 
merit  of  the  candidate,  and  not  as  an  expres- 
sion of  a  personal  request ;  and  that  if  he 
found  any  other  person  who  would,  in  his 
judgment,  be  better  for  the  public  service,  I 
hoped  he  would  make  the  selection  without 
regard  to  my  recommendation. 

Nor  can  his  success  be  attributed  to 
a  study  of  popular  currents  and  a  con- 
formity to  them ;  he  has  not  been  one 
of  those  least  honorable  products  of 
democracy,  the  follower  who  appears  to 
lead,  the  rider  on  a  current  of  public 
opinion  which  he  really  influences  as 
little  as  the  skillful  swimmer  influences 
the  course  of  the  wave  which  bears  him 
on  its  surface.  He  has  fought  public 
opinion  with  all  his  not  inconsiderable 
vigor,  whenever  he  has  differed  with  it. 
Nor  has  he  achieved  success  by  his  per- 
sonal magnetism,  nor  by  that  indeflnable 
something  which  we  call  genius,  and 
which  masters  men  without  their  know- 
ing how  or  why  they  are  mastered.  It 
has  been  won  by  his  consecration  to  the 
State,  his  courage  born  of  consecration, 
his  conscience  inviolable  but  rarely  if 
ever  dictatorial,  his  patriotism  which 
his  most  vigorous  opponents  have  never 
questioned,  and  his  spirit  of  honesty 
and  sincerity  carried  into  public  affairs. 
And  this  has  been  more  effective  than 
either  oratory  or  patronage,  because  it 
has  appealed  to  the  answering  conscience 
of  the  Nation.  With  a  single  quotation, 
illustrative  of  this  spirit,  we  must  bring 
this  already  too  long  article  to  a  close : 

The  sublimity  of  the  principle  of  self- 
government  does  not  consist  wholly  or  chiefly 
m  the  idea  that  self  is  the  person  who  gov- 
erns, but  quite  as  much  in  the  doctrine  that 
self  is  the  person  who  is  governed.  How 
our  race  troubles  would  aisapF)ear  if  the 
dominant  Saxon  would  but  obey,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  weaker  races,  the  authority  of 
the  fundamental  laws  on  which  his  own  in- 
stitutions rest!  The  problem  of  to-day  is 
not  how  to  convert  the  heathen  from  heath- 
enism, it  is  how  to  convert  the  Christian 
from  heathenism ;  not  to  teach  the  physician 


to  heal  the  patient,  but  to  heal  himself.  The 
Indian  problem  is  not  chiefly  how  to  teach 
the  Indian  to  be  less  savage  in  his  treatment 
of  the  Saxon,  but  the  Saxon  to  be  less  sav- 
age in  his  treatment  of  the  Indian.  The 
Chinese  problem  is  not  how  to  keep  Chinese 
laborers  out  of  California,  but  how  to  keep 
Chinese  policies  out  of  Congress.  The  ne^o 
question  will  be  settled  when  the  education 
of  the  white  man  is  complete. 

We  do  not  in  this  article  attempt  to 
consider  Senator  Hoar's  political  princi- 
ples.    They  are  in  general  those  of  a 
Puritan    Democracy,   but    he  does    not 
seem  to  us  always  self-consistent  in   ap- 
plying these  principles  to  a  non-Puritan 
community.     We  cannot    reconcile    his 
insistence,  in  his  chapter  on  Reconstruc- 
tion,  upon   the  principle   that   popular 
education  is  the  essential  foundation  of 
popular  government,  with  his  insistence, 
in  his  chapter  on  the  Philippines,  that 
we  should  have  left  the  Filipinos  to  es- 
tablish their  own   popular  government 
without  any  previous  popular  education. 
Nor  do  we  attempt  to  tell  the  story  of 
Senator  Hoar's  public  career.    It  appears 
to  us  to  have  been  always  directed  to 
the  highest  ends  and   inspired  by  the 
highest  motives,  and  to  be  alike  honor- 
able to  him,  to  his   State,  and  to  the 
Republic.     We  have  here  attempted  to 
construct,  out  of  the  materials  which  he 
has  unconsciously  furnished  us  in  his 
autobiography,  an  analysis  of  his  charac- 
ter.    In  the  remarkable  counterpoise  of 
apparently  contradictory  qualities  kept 
in  harmonious  activity  by  his  dominating^ 
conscience  and  his   moral  energy,  this 
character  is  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
as  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  influential 
and  useful,  characters  in  the  life  of  the 
Nation  for  the  nearly  forty  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  his  first  election  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1869. 
We  congratulate  him  on  an  exceedingly 
interesting  story  exceedingly  well  told ; 
but  we  congratulate  him  far  more  on  a 
public  service  well  rendered  and  a  pub- 
lic life  nobly  lived. 
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THIS  morning,  when  I  went  to 
look  at  my  flowers,  surrounded 
by  their  white  fence,  which  pro- 
tects them  against  the  good  cattle  graz- 
ing in  the  field  beyond,  I  saw  again  in 
my  mind  all  that  blossoms  in  the  woods, 
the  fields,  the  gardens,  the  orangeries, 
and  the  greenhouses,  and  I  thought  of 
all  that  we  owe  to  the  world  of  marvels 
which  the  bees  visit. 

Can  we  conceive  what  humanity  would 
be  if  it  did  not  know  the  flowers  ?  If 
these  did  not  exist,  if  they  had  all  been 
hidden  from  our  gaze,  as  are  probably 
a  thousand  no  less  fairy  sights  which 
are  all  around  us  but  invisible  to  our 
eyes,  would  our  character,  our  faculties, 
our  sense  of  the  beautiful,  our  aptitude 
for  happiness,  be  quite  the  same  ?  We 
should,  it  is  true,  have  other  splendid 
manifestations  in  nature  of  luxury, 
exuberance,  and  grace ;  other  dazzling 
efforts  of  the  superfluous  forces:  the 
sun,  the  stars,  the  varied  lights  of  the 
moon,  the  azure  and  the  ocean,  the 
dawns  and  twilights,  the  mountain,  the 
plain,  the  forest  and  the  rivers,  the  light 
and  the  trees,  and,  lastly,  nearer  to  us, 


birds,  precious  stones,  and  woman. 
Those  are  the  ornaments  of  our  planet. 
Yet,  but  for  the  last  three,  which  belong 
to  the  same  smile  of  nature,  how  grave, 
austere,  almost  sad  would  be  the  educa- 
tion of  our  eye,  without  the  softness 
which  the  flowers  give  I  Suppose  for  a 
moment  that  our  globe  knew  them  not : 
a  great  region,  the  most  enchanted  in 
the  joys  of  our  psychology,  would  be 
destroyed,  or  rather  would  not  be  dis- 
covered. All  of  a  delightful  sense  would 
sleep  forever  at  the  bottom  of  our 
harder  and  more  desert  hearts  and  in 
our  imagination  stripped  of  worshipful 
images.  The  infinite  world  of  colors 
and  shades  would  have  been  but  incom- 
pletely revealed  to  us  by  a  few  rents  in 
the  sky.  The  miraculous  harmonies  of 
light  at  play,  ceaselessly  inventing  new 
gayeties,  reveling  in  itself,  would  be 
unknown  to  us,  for  the  flowers  first  broke 
up  the  prism  and  made  the  most  subtle 
portion  of  our  sight.  And  the  magic 
garden  of  perfumes  :  who  would  have 
opened  its  gate  to  us  ?  A  few  grasses, 
a  few  gums,  a  few  fruits,  the  breath  of 
the  dawn,  the  smell  of  the  night  and  the 
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sea,  would  have  told  us  that  beyond  our 
eyes  and  ears  there  existed  a  shut  para- 
dise where  the  air  which  we  breathe 
changes  into  delights  for  which  we  could 
have  found  no  name.  Consider  also  all 
that  the  voice  of  human  happiness  would 
lackl  One  of  the  blessed  heights  of 
our  soul  would  be  almost  dumb,  if  the 
flowers  had  not,  since  centuries,  fed  with 
their  beauty  the  language  which  we 
speak  and  the  thoughts  that  endeavor  to 
crystallize  the  most  precious  hours  of 
life.  The  whole  vocabulary,  all  the  im- 
pressions of  love,  are  impregnate  with 
their  breath,  nourished  with  their  smile. 
When  we  love,  all  the  flowers  that  we 
have  seen  and  smelt  seem  to  hasten 
within  us  to  people  with  their  known 
charms  the  consciousness  of  a  sentiment 
whose  happiness,  but  for  them,  would 
have  no  more  form  than  the  horizons  of 
the  sea  or  sky.  They  have  accumulated 
within  us,  since  our  childhood,  and  even 
before  it,  in  the  soul  of  our  fathers,  an 
immense  treasure,  the  nearest  to  our 
joys,  upon  which  we  draw  each  time  that 
we  wish  to  make  more  real  the  clement 
minutes  of  our  life.  They  have  created 
and  spread  in  our  world  of  sentiment 
the  fragrant  atmosphere  in  which  love 
delights. 


That  is  why  I  love,  above  all,  the  sim- 
plest, the  commonest,  the  oldest,  and 
the  most  antiquated ;  those  which  have 
a  long  human  past  behind  them,  a  long 
array  of  kind  and  consoling  actions ; 
those  which  have  lived  with  us  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  and  which  form  part  of 
ourselves,  since  they  reflect  something 
of  their  grace  and  their  joy  of  life  in  the 
soul  of  our  ancestors. 

But  where  do  they  hide  themselves  ? 
They  are  becoming  rarer  than  those 
which  we  call  rare  flowers  to-day.  Their 
life  is  secret  and  precarious.  It  seems 
as  though  we  were  on  the  point  of  losing 
them ;  and  perhaps  there  are  some 
which  have  lately  disappeared,  discour- 
aged at  last,  of  which  the  seeds  have 
died  under  the  ruins,  which  will  no  more 
know  the  dew  of  the  gardens  and  which 
we  shall  find  only  in  very  old  books, 
amid  the  bright  grass  of  the  Illumina- 
tors or  along  the  yellow  flower-beds  of 
the  Primitives. 

They  are  driven  from  the  borders  and 
the  proud  baskets  by  arrogant  strangers 
from  Peru,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
China,  Japan.  They  have  two  pitiless 
enemies  in  particular.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  encumbering  and  prolific 
Begonia  Tuberosa,  that  swarms  in  the 
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beds  like  a  tribe  of  turbulent  fighting- 
cocks,  with  innumerous  combs.  It  is 
pretty,  but  insolent  and  a  little  artificial ; 
and,  whatever  the  silence  and  medita- 
tion of  the  hour,  under  the  sun  and 
under  the  moon,  in  the  intoxication  of 
the  day  and  the  solemn  peace  of  the 
night,  it  sounds  its  clarion  cry  and  cele- 
brates its  victory,  monotonous,  shrill, 
and  scentless.  The  other  is  the  Double 
Geranium,  not  quitp  so  indiscreet,  but 
indefatigable  also  and  extraordinarily 
courageous:  it  would  appear  desirable 
were  it  less  lavished.  These  two,  with 
the  help  of  a  few  more  cunning  stran- 
gers and  of  the  plants  with  colored  leaves 
that  close  up  those  turgid  mosaics  which 
at  present  debase  the  beautiful  lines  of 
most  of  our  lawns,  these  two  have  gradu- 
ally ousted  their  native  sisters  from  the 
spots  which  these  had  so  long  brightened 
with  their  familiar  smiles.  They  no 
longer  have  the  right  to  receive  the 
guest  with  artless  little  cries  of  welcome 
at  the  gilded  gates  of  the  mansion.  They 
are  forbidden  to  prattle  near  the  steps, 
to  twitter  in  the  marble  vases,  to  hum 
their  tune  beside  the  lakes,  to  lisp  their 
dialect   along   the    borders.     A  few  of 


them  have  been  relegated  to  the  kitchen- 
garden,  in  the  neglected  and,  for  that 
matter,  delightful  corner  occupied  by 
the  medicinal  or  merely  aromatic  plants, 
the  Sage,  the  Tarragon,  the  Fennel,  and 
the  Thyme,  old  servants  too,  dismissed 
and  nourished  through  a  sort  of  pity 
or  mechanical  tradition.  Others  have 
taken  refuge  by  the  stables,  near  the 
low  door  of  the  kitchen  or  the  cellar, 
where  they  crowd  humbly  like  importu- 
nate beggars,  hiding  their  bright  dresses 
among  the  weeds  and  holding  their 
frightened  perfumes  as  best  they  may, 
so  as  not  to  attract  attention. 

But,  even  there,  the  Pelargonium,  red 
with  indignation,  and  the  Begonia,  crim- 
son with  rage,  came  to  surprise  and 
hustle  the  unoffending  little  band ;  and 
they  fled  to  the  farms,  the  cemeteries, 
the  little  gardens  of  the  rectories,  old 
maids'  houses,  and  country  convents. 
And  now  hardly  anywhere  save  in  the 
oblivion  of  the  oldest  villages,  around 
tottering  dwellings,  far  from  the  railways 
and  the  nursery-gardener's  overbearing 
hot-houses,  do  we  find  them  again  with 
their  natural  smile;  not  wearing  a  driven, 
panting,  and  hunted  look,  but  peaceful, 
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calm,  restful,  plentiful,  careless,  and  at 
home.  And,  even  as  in  former  times, 
in  the  coaching  days,  from  the  top  of  the 
stone  wall  that  surrounds  the  house, 
through  the  rails  of  the  white  fence,  or 
from  the  sill  of  the  windows  enlivened 
by  a  caged  bird,  on  the  motionless  road 
where  none  passes  save  the  eternal 
forces  of  life,  they  see  spring  come  and 
autumn,  the  rain  and  the  sun,  the  butter- 
flies and  the  bees,  the  silence  and  the 
night  followed  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Brave  old  flowers  1  Wallflowers,  Gilly- 
flowers, Stocks  1  For,  even  as  the  field- 
flowers,  from  whom  a  trifle,  a  ray  of 
beauty,  a  drop  of  perfume,  divided  them, 
they  have  charming  names,  the  softest 
in  the  language ;  and  each  of  them,  like 
tiny,  artless  ex-votos,  or  like  medals 
bestowed  bythe  gratitude  of  men,  proudly 
bears  three  or  four.  You  Stocks,  that 
sing  among  the  ruined  walls  and  cover 
with  light  the  grieving  stones,  you  Garden 
Primroses,  Primulas  or  Cowslips,  Hya- 
cinths, Crocuses  and  Cinerarias,  Crown- 
Imperials,  Scented  Violets,  Lilies-of-the- 
valley,     Forget-me-nots,     Daisies     and 


Periwinkles,  Poets'  Narcissuses,  Pheas- 
ants' Eyes,  Bears'  Ears,  Alyssums,  Saxi- 
frage, Anemones :  it  is  through  you  that 
the  months  that  come  before  the  leaf- 
time — February,  March,  April — translate 
into  smiles  which  men  can  understand 
the  first  news  and  the  first  mysterious 
kisses  of  the  sun.  You  are  frail  and 
chilly  and  yet  as  bold-faced  as  a  bright 
idea.  You  make  young  the  grass ;  you 
are  fresh  as  the  water  that  flows  in  the 
azure  cups  which  the  dawn  distributes 
over  the  greedy  buds,  ephemeral  as  the 
dreams  of  a  child,  almost  wild  still  and 
almost  spontaneous,  yet  marked  already 
by  the  too-precocious  brilliancy,  the  too- 
flaming  nimbus,  the  too-pensive  grace 
that  overwhelm  the  flowers  which  yield 
obedience  to  man. 

But  here,  innumerous,  disordered, 
many-colored,  tumultuous,  drunk  with 
dawns  and  noons,  come  the  luminous 
dances  of  the  daughters  of  summer! 
Little  girls  with  white  veils  and  old  maids 
in  violet  ribbons,  school-girls  home  for 
the  hoUdays,  first-communicants,  pale 
nuns,   disheveled    romps,   gossips,    and 
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prudes.  Here  is  the  Marigold  that 
breaks  up  with  her  brightness  the  green 
of  the  borders.  Here  is  the  Camomile, 
like  a  nosegay  of  snow,  beside  her  un- 
wearying brothers,  the  Garden  Chrysan- 
themums, whom  we  must  not  confuse  with 
the  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  of  au- 
tumn. The  Annual  Helianthus,  or  Sun- 
Hower,  towers  like  a  priest  raising  the 
monstrance  over  the  lesser  folk  in  prayer 
and  strives  to  resemble  the  luminary 
which  he  adores.  The  Poppy  exerts 
himself  to  fill  with  light  his  cup  torn  by 
the  morning  wind.  The  rough  Larkspur, 
in  his  peasant's  blouse,  who  thinks  him- 
self more  beautiful  than  the  sky,  looks 
down  upon  the  Dwarf  Convolvuluses, 
who  reproach  him  spitefully  with  putting 
too  much  blue  into  the  azure  of  his 
flowers.  The  Virginian  Stock,  in  her 
gown  of  jaconet,  like  the  little  servant- 
maids  of  Dordrecht  or  Leyden,  arch  and 
demure,  washes  the  borders  of  the  beds 
with  innocence.  The  Mignonette  hides 
herself  in  her  laboratory  and  silently  dis- 
tills perfumes  that  give  us  a  foretaste  of 
the  air  which  we  breathe  on  the  thresh- 
old of  Paradise.  The  Peonies,  who 
have  drunk  their  imprudent  fill  of  the 
sun,  burst  with  enthusiasm  and  bend 
forward  to  meet  the  coming  apoplexy. 
The  Scarlet  Flax  traces  a  blood-stained 
furrow  that  guards  the  walks ;  and  the 
Portulaca,  creeping  like  a  moss,  studies 
to  cover  with  mauve,  amber,  or  pink 
taffeta  the  soil  that  has  remained  bare 
at  the  foot  of  the  tall  stalks.  The  chub- 
faced  Dahlia,  a  little  round,  a  little  stu- 
pid, carves  out  of  soap,  lard,  or  wax  his 
regular  pompons,  which  will  be  the  or- 
nament of  a  village  holiday.  The  old, 
paternal  Phlox,  standing  amid  the  clus- 
ters, lavishes  the  loud  laughter  of  his 
jolly,  easy-going  colors.  The  Mallows, 
or  Lavateras,  like  demure  misses,  feel 
the  tenderest  blushes  of  fugitive  mod- 
esty mount  to  their  corollas  at  the 
slightest  breath.  The  Nasturtium  paints 
his  water-colors  or  screams  like  a  parra- 
keet  climbing  up  the  bars  of  its  cage ; 
and  the  Rose-mallow,  Althaea  Rosea, 
Hollyhock,  riding  the  high  horse  of  her 
many  names,  flaunts  her  cockades  of 
a  flesh  silkier  than  a  maiden's  breast 
The  Snapdragon  and  the  almost  trans- 
parent Balsam  are  more  timorous  and 


awkward,  and  fearfully  press  their  flow- 
ers against  their  stalks. 

Next,  in  the  discreet  corner  of  the 
old  families,  are  crowded  the  long-leaved 
Veronica ;  the  red  Potentilla ;  the  Afri- 
can Marigold ;  the  ancient  Lychnis,  or 
Maltese  Cross;  the  Mournful  Widow, 
or  Purple  Scabious ;  the  Foxglove,  or 
Digitalis,  that  shoots  up  like  a  melan- 
choly rocket ;  the  European  Aquilegia, 
or  Columbine  ;  the  Viscaria,  that,  on  a 
long,  slim  neck,  lifts  a  small,  ingenuous, 
quite  round  face  to  admire  the  sky ;  the 
lurking  Lunaria,  that  secretly  manufac- 
tures the  "  Pope's  Money,"  those  pale, 
flat  crown-pieces  with  which,  no  doubt, 
the  elves  and  fairies  by  moonlight  carry 
on  their  trade  in  spells;  lastly,  the 
Pheasant's  Eye,  the  Red  Valerian,  or 
Jupiter's  Beard,  the  Sweet- William,  and 
the  old  Carnation,  that  was  cultivated 
long  ago  by  the  Grand  Cond^  in  his 
exile. 

Beside  these,  above,  all  around,  on 
the  walls,  in  the  hedges,  among  the 
arbors,  along  the  branches,  like  a  peo- 
ple of  sportive  monkeys  and  birds,  the 
climbing  plants  make  merry,  perform 
feats  of  gymnastics,  play  at  swinging,  at 
losing  and  recovering  their  balance,  at 
falling,  at  flying,  at  looking  up  at  space, 
at  reaching  beyond  the  tree-tops  to  kiss 
the  sky.  Here  we  have  the  Spanish 
Bean  and  the  Sweet  Pea,  quite  proud  at 
being  no  longer  included  among  the 
vegetables ;  the  modest  Volubilis ;  the 
Honeysuckle,  whose  scent  represents 
the  soul  of  the  dew ;  the  Clematis  and 
the  Glycine;  while  at  the  windows, 
between  the  white  curtains,  along  the 
stretched  string,  the  Campanula,  sur- 
named  Pyramidalis,  works  such  miracles, 
throws  out  sheaves  and  twists  garlands 
formed  of  a  thousand  uniform  flowers 
so  prodigiously  immaculate  and  trans- 
parent that  they  who  see  it  for  the  first 
time,  refusing  to  believe  their  eyes, 
want  to  touch  with  their  finger  the  bluey 
marvel,  cool  as  a  fountain,  pure  as  a 
source,  unreal  as  a  dream. 

Meanwhile,  in  a  blaze  of  light,  the 
great  white  Lily,  the  old  lord  of  the  gar- 
dens, the  only  authentic  prince  among 
all  the  commonalty  issuing  from  the 
kitchen-garden,  the  ditches,  the  copses, 
the  pools,  and  the  moors,  among  the 
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strangers  come  from  none  knows  where, 
with  his  invariable  six-petaled  chalice 
of  silver,  whose  nobility  dates  back  to 
that  of  the  gods  themselves — the  imme- 
morial Lily  raises  his  ancient  scepter, 
august,  inviolate,  which  creates  around 
it  a  zone  of  chastity,  silence,  and  light. 

I  have  seen  them,  those  whom  I  have 
named  and  as  many  whom  I  have  for- 
gotten, all  thus  collected  in  the  garden 
of  an  old  sage,  the  same  that  taught  me 
to  love  the  bees.  They  displayed  them- 
selves in  beds  and  baskets,  in  symmet- 
rical borders,  ellipses,  oblongs,  quin- 
cunxes, and  lozenges,  surrounded  by 
box  hedges,  red  bricks,  earthenware  tiles, 
or  brass  chains,  like  precious  matters 
contained  in  ordered  receptacles,  similar 
to  those  which  we  find  in  the  discolored 
engravings  that  illustrate  the  works  of 
the  old  Dutch  poet  Jacob  Cats.  And 
the  flowers  were  drawn  up  in  rows,  some 
according  to  their  kinds,  others  accord- 
ing to  their  shapes  and  shades,  while 
others,  lastly,  mingled,  according  to  the 
happy  chances  of  the  wind  and  the  sun, 
the  most  hostile  and  murderous  colors, 
in  order  to  show  that  nature  acknowl- 
edges no  dissonance  and  that  all  that 
lives  creates  its  own  harmony. 

From  its  twelve  rounded  windows, 
with  their  shining  panes,  their  muslin 
curtains,  their  broad  green  shutters,  the 
long,  painted  house,  pink  and  gleaming 
as  a  shell,  watched  them  wake  at  dawn 
and  throw  off  the  brisk  diamonds  of  the 
dew  and  then  close  at  night  under  the 
blue  darkness  that  falls  from  the  stars. 
One  felt  that  it  took  an  intelligent  pleas- 
ure in  this  gentle,  daily  fairy  scene, 
itself  solidly  planted  between  two  clear 
ditches  which  lost  themselves  in  the 
distance  of  the  immense  pasturage  dot- 
ted with  motionless  cows,  while,  by  the 
roadside,  a  proud  mill,  bending  forward 
like  a  preacher,  made  familiar  signs  with 
its  paternal  sails  to  the  passers-by  from 
the  village. 

Has  this  earth  of  ours  a  fairer  orna- 
ment of  its  hours  of  leisure  than  the 
care  of  flowers  ?  It  was  fine  to  see  thus 
collected,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  eyes, 
around  the  house  of  my  placid  friend, 
the  splendid  throng  that  tills  the  light 


to  win  from  it  marvelous  colors,  honey, 
and  perfumes.  He  found  there  trans- 
lated into  visible  joys,  fixed  at  the  gates 
of  his  house,  the  scattered,  fleeting,  and 
almost  intangible  delights  of  summer, 
the  voluptuous  air,  the  clement  nights, 
the  emotional  sun  rays,  the  glad  hours, 
the  confiding  dawn  the  whispering  and 
mysterious  azured  space.  He  enjoyed 
not  only  their  dazzling  presence,  he  also 
hoped — probably  unwisely,  so  deep  and 
confused  is  that  mystery — he  also  hoped, 
by  dint  of  questioning  them,  to  surprise, 
with  their  aid,  I  know  not  what  secret 
law  or  idea  of  nature,  I  know  not  what 
private  thought  of  the  universe,  which 
perhaps  betrays  itself  in  those  ardent 
moments  in  which  it  strives  to  please 
other  beings,  to  beguile  other  lives,  and 
to  create  beauty. 

Old-time  flowers,  I  said.  I  was  wrong. 
When  we  study  their  history  and  investi- 
gate their  pedigrees,  we  learn  with  sur 
prise  that  most  of  them,  down  to  the 
simplest  and  commonest,  are  new  beings, 
freed  men,  exiles,  newcomers,  visitors, 
foreigners.  Any  botanical  treatise  will 
reveal  their  origins.  The  Tulip,  for 
instance  (remember  La  Bruyfere's  "  Soli- 
tary," «  Oriental,"  "  Agate,"  and  *'  Cloth 
of  Gold  "),  came  from  Constantinople  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  Ranuncula, 
the  Lunaria,  the  Maltese  Cross,  the 
Balsam,  the  Fuchsia,  the  African  Mari- 
gold, or  Tagetes  Erecta,  the  Rose 
Campion,  or  Lychnis  Coronaria,  the 
two-colored  Aconite,  the  Amaranthus 
Caudatus,  or  Love-lies-bleeding,  the 
Hollyhock,  the  Campanula  Pyramidalis, 
arrived  at  about  the  same  time  from  the 
Indies,  Mexico,  Persia,  Syria,  and  Italy. 
The  Pansy  appears  in  1613;  the  Yellow 
Alyssum  in  1710;  the  Perennial  Flax  in 
1775;  the  Scarlet  Flax  in  1819;  the 
Purple  Scabious  in  1629;  the  Saxifrage 
Sarmentosa  in  1771;  the  long-leaved 
Veronica  in  1731 ;  the  Perennial  Phlox 
is  a  little  older.  The  Indian  Pink  made 
his  entrance  into  our  gardens  about  1713. 
The  Garden  Pink  is  of  modern  date. 
The  Portulaca  did  not  make  her  appear- 
ance till  1828  ;  the  Scarlet  Sage  till  1822. 
The  Ageratum  or  Coelestinum,  now  so 
plentiful  and  so  popular,  is  not  two  cen- 
turies old.     The  Helichrysum,  or  Ever- 
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lasting,  is  even  younger.  The  Zinnia 
is  exactly  a  centenarian.  The  Spanish 
Bean,  a  native  of  South  America,  and 
the  Sweet  Pea,  an  immigrant  from  Sicily, 
number  a  little  over  two  hundred  years. 
The  Anthemis,  which  we  find  in  the 
least-known  villages,  has  been  cultivated 
only  since  1699.     The   charming   blue 


Lobelia  of  our  borders  came  to  us  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.  The  China  Aster,  or 
Reine  Marguerite,  is  dated  1731.  The 
Annual  or  Drummond's  Phlox,  now  so 
common,  was  sent  over  from  Texas  in 
1835.  The  large-flowered  Lavatera, 
that    looks    so   confirmed    a    native,  so 
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simple  a  rustic,  has  blossomed  in  our 
gardens  only  since  two  centuries  and  a 
half ;  and  the  Petunia  since  some  twenty 
lusters.  The  Mignonette,  the  Helio- 
trope— who  would  believe  it? — are  not 
two  hundred  years  old.  The  Dahlia 
was  born  in  18C2;  and  the  Gladiolus  is 
of  yesterday. 

What  flowers,  then,  blossomed  in  the 
gardens  of  our  fathers  ?  Very  few,  no 
doubt,  and  very  small  and  very  humble, 
scarce  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of 
the  roads,  the  fields,  and  the  glades. 
Before  the  sixteenth  century  those  gar- 
dens were  almost  bare;  and,  later,  Ver- 
sailles itself,  the  splendid  Versailles, 
could  have  shown  us  only  what  is  shown 
to-day  by  the  poorest  village.  Alone, 
the  Violet,  the  Garden  Daisy,  the  Lily- 
of-the-valley,  the  Marigold,  the  Poppy, 
a  few  Crocuses,  a  few  Irises,  a  few  Col- 
chicums,the  Foxglove,  the  Valerian,  the 
Larkspur,  the  Cornflower,  the  Clove,  the 
Forget-me-not,  the  Gillyflower,  the  Mal- 
low, the  Rose,  still  almost  Sweetbrier, 
and  the  great  silver  Lily,  the  spontane- 
ous finery  of  our  woods  and  of  our  snow- 
frightened,  wind-frightened  fields — these 
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alone  smiled  upon  our  forefathers,  who, 
for  that  matter,  were  unaware  of  their 
poverty.  Man  had  not  yet  learned  to 
look  around  him,  to  enjoy  the  life  of 
nature.  Then  came  the  Renascence, 
the  great  voyages,  the  discovery  and  in- 
vasion of  the  sunlight.  All  the  flowers 
of  the  world,  the  successful  efforts,  the 
deep,  inmost  beauties,  the  joyful  thoughts 
and  wishes  of  the  planet,  rose  up  to  us, 
borne  on  a  shaft. of  light  which,  in  spite 
of  its  heavenly  wonder,  issued  from  our 
own  earth.  Man  ventured  forth  from 
the  cloister,  the  crypt,  the  town  of  brick 
and  stone,  the  gloomy  stronghold  in 
which  he  had  slept.  He  went  down  into 
the  garden,  which  became  peopled  with 
azure,  purple,  and  perfumes,  opened  his 
eyes,  astounded  like  a  child  escaping 
from  the  dreams  of  the  night ;  and  the 
forest,  the  plain,  the  sea,  and  the  moun- 
tains, and,  lastly,  the  birds  and  the  flow- 
ers, that  speak  in  the  name  of  all  a  more 
human  language  which  he  already  under- 
stood, greeted  his  awakening. 

Nowadays,  perhaps,  there  are  no  more 
unknown  flowers.  We  have  found  all 
or  nearly  all  the   forms  which    nature 
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lends  to  the  gteat  dream  of  love,  to  the 
yearning  for  beauty  that  stirs  within  her 
bosom.  We  live,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
midst  of  her  tenderest  confidences,  of 
her  most  touching  inventions.  We  take 
an  unhoped-for  part  in  the  most  myste- 
rious festivals  of  the  invisible  force  that 
animates  us  also.  Doubtless,  in  appear- 
ance, it  is  a  small  thing  that  a  few  more 
flowers  should  adorn  our  beds.  They 
only  scatter  a  few  impotent  smiles  along 
the  paths  that  lead  to  the  grave.  It  is 
none  the  less  true  that  these  are  new  and 
very  real  smiles,  which  were  unknown 
to  those  who  came  before  us ;  and  this 
recently  discovered  happiness  spreads  in 
every  direction,  even  to  the  doors  of  the 
most  wretched  hovels.  The  good,  the 
simple  fiowers  are  as  happy  and  as  gor- 
geous in  the  poor  man's  strip  of  garden 
as  in  the  broad  lawns  of  the  great  house, 
and  they  surround  the  cottage  with  the 
supreme  beauty  of  the  earth  ;  for  the 
earth  has  till  now  produced  nothing 
more  beautiful  than  the  flowers.  They 
have  completed  the  conquest  of  the 
globe.  Foreseeing  the  days  when  men 
shall  at  last  have  long  and  equal  leisure. 


already  they  promise  an  equality  in  sane 
enjoyments.  Yes,  assuredly,  it  is  a 
small  thing ;  and  everything  is  a  small 
thing,  if  we  look  at  each  of  our  little 
victories  one  by  one.  It  is  a  small  thing, 
too,  in  appearance,  that  we  should  have 
a  few  more  thoughts  in  our  heads,  a  new 
feeling  at  our  hearts  ;  and  yet  it  is  just 
that  which  slowly  leads  us  where  we 
hope  to  win. 

After  all,  we  have  here  a  very  real 
fact,  namely,  that  we  live  in  a  world  in 
which  flowers  are  more  beautiful  and 
more  numerous  than  formerly ;  and  per- 
haps we  have  the  right  to  add  that  the 
thoughts  of  men  are  more  just  and 
greedier  of  truth.  The  smallest  joy 
gained  and  the  smallest  grief  conquered 
should  be  marked  in  the  Book  of  Hu- 
manity. It  behooves  us  not  to  lose  sight 
of  any  of  the  evidence  that  we  are  mas- 
tering the  nameless  powers,  that  we  are 
beginning  to  handle  some  of  the  myste- 
rious laws  that  govern  the  created,  that 
we  are  making  our  planet  all  our  own, 
that  we  are  adorning  our  stay,  and  grad- 
ually broadening  the  acreage  of  happi- 
ness and  of  beautiful  life. 


THE   PEONV 


A   Literary   Prophet 


JOHANN  GOTTFRIED  HERDER, 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
whose  death  passed  almost  unno- 
ticed in  this  country  last  month,  was 
one  of  the  most  influential  men  of  mod- 
ern times.  By  profession  a  teacher,  he 
became  later  a  preacher,  writer,  critic, 
and  philosophical  historian  ;  but  in 
every  vocation  he  was  pre-eminently  a 
seer,  a  man  of  direct  insight,  of  profound 
and  sensitive  feeling  for  the  life  of 
things,  and  of  extraordinary  interpreta- 
tive   power.     When    his    "  Fragments " 
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was  published,  he  was  an  obscure  teach- 
er;  but  instantly  Winckelmann  discerned 
his  quality  and  wrote,  "  Who  is  this 
modern  Pindar  who  has  made  his  ap- 
pearance amongst  you  ?"  and  Wieland 
declared,  "  This,  to  be  sure,  is  a  mad- 
man or  a  genius,"  while  Lessing,  the 
most  acute  critical  mind  of  his  time  and 
one  of  the  greatest  critics  in  the  history 
of  art,  said,  '*  He  is,  at  any  rate,  the 
only  man  for  whom  it  is  worth  my  while 
to  publish  my  ideas."  When,  a  little 
later,  seeking  refuge  from  the  storm  of 
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discussion  which  had  overtaken  him 
after  the  publication  of  "  Fragments," 
the  young  Herder  met  the  young  Goethe 
at  Strasburg,  the  two  men  who  were  to 
profoundly  influence  not  only  German 
literature  but  modem  thought  became 
fast  friends;  and  in  1776,  through  Goe- 
the's influence.  Herder  was  called  to 
Weimar,  where  he  became  court  preach- 
er and  superintendent  of  the  schools, 
and  one  of  that  literary  circle,  composed 
of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Wieland,  and  others, 
which  made  Weimar  for  a  time  the  most 
influential  city  in  Europe.  Herder  was 
not,  technically  speaking,  a  great  scholar, 
but  he  had  explored  many  different 
fields  of  knowledge. 

It  was  not  through  his  knowledge, 
however,  that  Herder  was  to  serve  his 
race  ;  it  was  through  his  immense  spir- 
itual vitality,  his  faculty  of  getting  at 
the  heart  of  things.  The  prophet's  spirit 
was  in  him,  the  prophet's  function  was 
his ;  and,  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
man  in  the  group  of  great  men  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  including  Kant, 
Winckelmann,  and  Lessing,  he  vitalized 
and  vivified  the  intellectual  life  of  his 
time.  He  was  one  of  a  small  group  of 
men  who  divined,  without  clearly  dis- 
cerning, the  principle  of  development, 
and  applied  that  principle  to  an  explana- 
tion and  interpretation  of  the  arts.  His 
principal  work,  "  Ideas  for  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the  History  of  Mankind,"  is  dis- 
cursive and  fragmentary,  but  it  is  full 
of  divination,  of  insight  into  the  intimate 
and  controlling  relations  between  the 
work  of  a  race  and  the  conditions  and 
history  of  that  race.  It  regards  work  as 
a  spiritual  revelation,  and  explains  the 
i;^ce  by  the  things  which  it  has  done. 

When  Goethe  declared,  "  Everything 
that  man  undertakes  to  produce,  whether 
by  action,  word,  or  in  whatsoever  way, 
ought  to  spring  from  the  union  of  all  his 
faculties,"  he  put  in  a  few  words  Her- 
der's fundamental  doctrine.  In  an  age 
which  had  become  in  the  last  degree 
artificial  and  conventional,  in  an  art 
period  in  which  French  influence  was 
still  supreme,  Herder  reasserted  the 
prime  importance  and  significance  of 
genius,  the  authority  of  the  intuitive  as 
contrasted  with  the  purely  logical  proc- 
esses in  the  arts,  of  the  synthetic  as  op- 


posed to  the  analytical  quality  of  mind,  of 
the  creative  as  contrasted  with  the  critical 
spirit.  He  led  his  generation  back  to 
the  primitive  sources  of  poetry  and  art. 
"Our  minds,"  he  declared,  "to-day  are 
differently  framed  from  those  of  primi- 
tive men,  owing  to  the  education  of  our 
youth  for  so  many  past  generations.  We 
are  accustomed  to  reflect  and  analyze 
so  much  that  we  hardly  see  or  feel  any 
more.  We  no  longer  poetize  in  or  on 
the  living  world ;  our  poetry  is  not  the 
result  of  the  contact  of  objects  with  our 
soul;  we  manufacture  artificially  both 
the  subjects  and  the  modes  of  treating 
them;  and  we  have  practiced  this  so 
long  and  so  frequently,  and  we  begin  to 
do  so  at  so  early  an  age,  that  a  free  edu- 
cation would  have  small  chance  of  suc- 
cess with  us."  "  Poetry,"  he  declared, 
in  its  happiest  ages  "  lived  in  the  ears 
of  the  people,  on  the  lips  and  in  the 
harps  of  living  bards ;  it  sang  of  history, 
of  the  events  of  the  day,  of  mysteries, 
miracles,  and  signs.  It  was  the  flower 
of  a  nation's  character,  language,  and 
country;  of  its  occupations,  its  preju- 
dices, its  passions,  its  aspirations,  and 
its  soul."  In  these  words  are  to  be 
found  the  germ  of  the  whole  modern 
theory  of  the  interpretation  of  the  arts. 
Herder's  doctrine  can  be  stated  in  a  few 
words  ;  genius,  growth,  nature. 

Saturating  himself  with  Homer,  with 
the  Bible,  with  the  Percy  Ballads,  with 
Shakespeare,  and  with  the  earlier  and 
more  unsophisticated  writers  of  his  own 
race.  Herder  appeared  among  men  of 
his  time  like  a  prophet  who  brought  the 
air  of  a  nobler  age,  the  movement  of  a 
fresher  thought,  the  outlook  of  a  finer 
vision.  He  was  a  revolutionist  because 
all  fresh  ideas  are  revolutionary,  but  his 
genius  was  in  the  last  degree  construct- 
ive. For  artificial  he  substituted  natural 
conceptions ;  for  the  idea  of  conven- 
tional and  arbitrary  arrangement  the 
great  idea  of  natural  development  In 
this  way  he  not  only  vivified  all  the  arts, 
but  he  brought  them  together  in  one 
sphere. 

The  words  written  on  his  tomb  and 
on  the  statue  at  Weimar,  "  Life,  Love, 
Light,"  express  the  spirit  of  Herder  and 
define  the  fundamental  aspirations  of  his 
soul. 


The   City  and   the   Boys 

By  Cora  Clark  Cooley 


ACTING  upon  the  theory  that  no 
boy  is  by  nature  a  criminal,  but 
that  if  he  becomes  one  in  later 
life  it  is  due  largely  to  his  environment 
and  lack  of  training,  the  present  city 
administration  of  Cleveland  deemed  it 
the  part  of  wisdom  and  humanity  to  ex- 
pend money  in  preventing  the  boy  from 
entering  the  pathway  of  crime,  rather 
than  to  expend  it  in  building  jails  for 
him  after  he  had  become  a  hardened 
criminal.  Accordingly  the  Juvenile 
Court  was  established,  presided  over  by 
a  Judge  whose  duty  it  is  to  consider  all 
cases  of  juvenile  oflFender^. 

One  need  only  to  .visit  this  Court  any 
morning  it  is  in  session  to  realize  how 
much  such  an  institution  was  needed, 
and  how  the  establishment  of  the  Farm 
School  in  connection  with  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  necessary  things 
that  Cleveland  has  undertaken.  Here 
is  the  case  of  the  boy  who,  with  drunken, 
brutal  parents,  is  charged  with  being  a 
truant  and  with  running  away  from 
home  ;  there,  a  little  homeless  fellow, 
whose  mother  is  dead,  whose  father  has 
deserted  him,  and  whom  a  policeman 
has  found  wandering.on  the  streets,  cry- 
ing and  begging  to  be  taken  to  the  Farm 
School ;  yonder,  a  little  fellow  whose 
father  has  been  killed  in  an  accident, 
and  whose  mother,  left  to  support  her 
family  of  six  children,  must  go  out  wash- 
ing every  day  except  Sunday  to  supply 
even  their  barest  necessities.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  many  cases. 

These  boys  need  the  wise  care  and 
guidance  of  both  father  and  mother,  but 
often  have  had  that  of  neither.  Natu- 
rally as  bright  and  intelligent  as  the  boys 
in  more  favored  circumstances  in  com- 
fortable homes,  but  condemned  to  the 
life  of  the  streets  and  all  its  attending 
evils,  they  have  been  brought  into  court 
for  various  petty  offenses.  Formerly, 
pending  trial,  such  boys  were  thrown 
into  prison  with  hardened  criminals,  and 
the  first  irretrievable  downward  step 
toward  a  criminal  life  was  taken.  If 
tried  and  pronounced  guilty,  there  was 
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no  other  course  than  to  send  them  to 
some  penal  institution.  When  released, 
the  stamp  of  the  criminal  upon  them, 
branded  as  one  of  "  the  gang,"  they  very 
naturally  and  almost  inevitably  drifted 
from  bad  to  worse,  until  sooner  or  later, 
for  a  really  criminal  oflfense,  they  were 
once  more  behind  the  bars. 

These  conditions  have  now  been 
changed,  and  the  majority  of  the  boys 
who  are  brought  before  the  Court  are 
released  after  being  committed  to  the 
care  of  an  "official  father,"  for  it  is 
deemed  wisest  and  best,  whenever  pos- 
sible, to  keep  the  boy  in  his  own  home, 
even  though  that  home  is  not  all  that  it 
should  be.  These  official  fathers  are 
among  the  leading  citizens,  who  have 
interested  themselves  in  these  boys,  and 
have  volunteered  to  have  a  kindly  watch 
and  care  over  them.  The  boys  report  to 
them  at  regular  intervals  as  to  their 
conduct,  and  the  fact  that  some  one  is 
taking  a  friendly  interest  in  them,  and 
expecting  them  to  do  the  right  thing,  is 
very  often  sufficient  to  keep  them  from 
any  further  serious  depredations.  But 
there  are  a  number  who  are  practically 
homeless  and  friendless,  or  whose  sur- 
roundings and  opportunities  are  too 
wretched  to  give  even  the  slightest  hope 
for  upright  lives  ;  these  are  committed 
to  the  Farm  School. 

The  farm  which  has  been  secured  for 
this  Boys*  Home  is  situated  in  a  secluded 
spot  in  the  country,  twenty-three  miles 
from  the  city  and  within  easy  access  of 
the  suburban  railway.  The  movemerit 
is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  munici- 
pal exp)eriment.  The  revenue  for  the 
support  of  this  Home  School  is  derived 
from  a  tax  levy,  and  its  management 
becomes  a  regular  department  of  the 
city  government.  It  has  been  the  en- 
deavor of  those  in  charge  of  this  work 
to  make  the  surroundings  at  the  Farm  as 
homelike  and  attractive  as  possible.  All 
the  buildings  have  been  constructed  with 
a  view  to  the  well-being  and  comfort  of 
the  boys  who  were  here  to  find  a  home, 
the  real  meaning  of  which  most  of  them 
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have  never  known.  The  main  or  ad- 
ministration building,  surrounded  by 
lofty  maples  of  a  century's  growth,  is 
already  completed,  as  also  are  three  cot- 
tages. Other  cottages  will  be  added 
from  time  to  time  as  needed.  These 
buildings  will  be  supplied  with  water 
from  the  many  mineral  springs  on  the 
farm.  Instead  of  the  boys  being  crowded 
together  in  one  large  building,  as  is  the 
institutional  idea,  they  will  be  divided 
among  the  cottages  in  groups  of  eight 
or  ten  each.  In  charge  of  one  cottage 
will  be  the  carpenter  and  his  wife,  of 
another  the  teacher  and  his  wife,  and  of 
still  another  the  farmer  and  his  wife. 
Thus  each  cottage  will  be  a  home  by 
itself,  separate  and  apart  from  the  others. 
The  effort  will  be  to  train  the  boys  so 
that  they  will  cling  to  the  family  life,  and, 
when  men,  naturally  take  their  places  as 
members  of  society.  As  the  medical 
profession  is  depending  more  on  nature 
and  less  on  medicine,  so  the  method  is 
to  make  the  surroundings  wholesome 
and  attractive,  and  to  allow  nature  and 
nurture  slowly  to  develop  the  normal 
man. 

In  the  main  building  are  two  large 
recitation- rooms,  one  of  which  has  al- 
ready been  fitted  up  with  desks,  maps, 
charts,  and  many  other  things  necessary 
to  the  modern  school-room.  Here,  for 
five  hours  of  the  day,  the  boys  are  under 
the  care  of  a  teacher,  who  instructs  them 
in  all  the  essential  branches  taught  in  i 
the  public  schools.  In  addition  to  their 
regular  school  work,  they  will  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  different  trades.  This 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  in  the 
process  of  the  erection  of  the  needed 
buildings  and  the  varied  work  of  the 
farm.  This  will  constitute  a  practical 
manual  training  school. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  the 
boys  is  to  write  and  receive  letters,  and 
instruction  as  to  the  proper  method  of 
writing  has  become  a  part  of  their  regu- 
lar school  work..  The  following  are  let- 
ters which  were  sent  to  official  fathers. 
The  first  was  written  by  one  of  the  boys 
soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  Farm,  and 
the  other  several  months  later  : 

Dear  friend 

I  am  sorrv  that  I  done  that  mr  cannel  I 
will  never  do  it  again,    we  gat  our  school 


desks  already,  we  gat  three  more  boys 
know,  one  of  them  triae  to  run  away. 
Sonday  i  went  to  see  some  wood  chucks.  I 
saw  a  rabbit  in  the  bushes,  then  we  dident 
see  him  and  a  boy  said  if  it  [the  rabbit]  is 
smart  [enough]  to  lay  down  and  a  man  said 
sure  it  is,  then  the  boy  hit  as  hard  as  he 
could  and  we  saw  the  rabbit  run  and  a  man 
thrun  his  ax  and  pudner  [pretty  near]  hit 
him. 

now  I  will  close 

Afy  Dear  Sir — , 

I  received  your  kind  letter  and  was  very 
glad  to  hear  from  you.  The  reason  I  did 
not  write  Monday  was  because  I  was  paint- 
ing late  and  was  very  tired.  I  like  this 
place  better  than  I  did  home.  I  like  to 
paint  and  there  is  plenty  of  it  to  do  out  here. 
I  can  milk  every  cow  except  the  hind  tits  of 
a  cow.  Johnson  is  her  name.  I  like  to 
milk  very  much.  I  do  everything  I  am  told 
and  get  along  fine.  There  is  another  boy 
who  milks  his  name  is  Eddie  Brown.  He 
can  milk  very  well.  I  would  like  to  see  every 
one  learn  to  milk.  The  boys  here  each  has 
as  much  to  do  as  the  other.  One  half  of 
the  bo)rs  sweep  the  house  one  week  and  the 
other  side  washes  the  dishes.  I  and  my  side 
is  washing  this  week.  They  all  like  to  wash 
dishes  so  do  I.  As  soon  as  the  han^ng 
lamps  come,  we  are  going  to  have  night 
school.  I  and  the  rest  like  to  go  to  school. 
I  guess  I  will  close.  Hoping  when  this 
reaches  you,  you  will  be  well. 
From  Yours  Truly 

The  most  attractive  room  in  the  main 
building  is  the  large  living-room,  read- 
ing-room, and  library  combined.  This 
room,  with  its  bright  walls,  attractive 
pictures,  easy  chairs,  and  large  library 
table  well  filled  with  papers  and  books, 
and,  best  of  all,  its  deep,  old-fashioned 
brick  fireplace  with  its  crackling  wood 
fire,  is  indeed  a  most  attractive  spot  for 
a  homeless  boy  on  a  cold  winter  evening. 
When  the  room  was  finally  finished  and 
its  furnishings  complete,  and  the  bpys 
were  gathered  there  for  the  first  time 
about  the  cheery  open  fire,  Mr.  Loh- 
mann,  the  Head  Master,  said  he  thought 
they  could  not  have  been  happier  had 
they  been  in  heaven. 

In  the  management  of  the  school,  the 
purpose  is  to  give  a  good  degree  of  lib- 
erty and  responsibility,  for  it  is  felt  that, 
while  a  military  discipline  may  be  the 
proper  method  for  the  training  of  boys 
for  soldiers,  it  is  not  the  best  to  be  pur- 
sued in  training  them  for  citizens.  As 
far  as  is  practical  and  expedient,  the 
plan  of  self-government  is  practiced, 
and  thus  far  it  has  proved  to  be  most 
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efficacious.  At  first  it  is  difficult  for 
them  to  rid  themselves  of  the  idea  that 
this  is  a  penal  institution,  and  that  they 
are  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  rough 
treatment  to  which  they  have  been  ac- 
customed. One  of  the  new  boys  said 
to  one  of  the  old  ones  :  "  I  expect  youse 
get  lots  of  lickings  down  here."  **  No, 
we  don't,"  said  the  other,  "  but  we  have 
to  do  what  fi€  says."  The  boy  was 
quite  right  when  he  said  they  did  not 
get  "  lickings,"  for  it  is  felt  that  the  old 
method  of  flogging  a  boy  tends  to  de- 


litde  fellow,  on  arriving  at  the  Home, 
finding  everything  so  new  and  strange, 
missing  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the 
crowded  city  streets,  became  homesick 
and  ran  away.  No  sooner  had  he 
reached  the  city  than  he  begged  to  be 
taken  back.  As  this  is  contrary  to  the 
usual  custom,  it  was. determined  to  allow 
the  other  boys  at  the  farm  to  decide. 
After  discussing  the  subject,  they  finally 
voted  to  allow  him  to  return.  When 
the  vote  had  been  taken,  a  boy  in  the 
corner  of  the  room  arose  and  of  his  own 
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stroy  his  self-respect,  and  to  make  him 
morose,  sullen,  and  revengeful.  The 
unruly  ones  are  sent  to  bed  on  a  diet  of 
bread  and  water,  there  to  meditate  in 
quiet  on  their  conduct. 

Whenever  possible,  the  boys  are 
allowed  a  voice  in  any  important  matter 
which  affects  the  immediate  welfare  of 
the  little  colony.  To  those  who  regard 
them  as  outcasts,  it  would  be  surprising 
to  see  what  a  sense  of  fairness  and 
justice  they- exhibit,  and  how  their  dis- 
cussions are  generally  governed  by 
common  sense  and  good  judgment.    One 


accord  made  the  motion  that  the  next 
boy  that  ran  away  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  come  back.  This  motion  was 
unanimously  carried.  The  sentiment 
against  running  away  had  been  estab- 
lished, and  these  boys  voluntarily  had 
accomplished  what  no  amount  of  bolts, 
bars,  and  high  fences  could  possibly 
have  done.  Many  other  questions  which 
come  up  for  settlement  are  disposed  of 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  feeling  of  responsibility  is  further 
increased  by  making  each  boy,  as  far 
as  possible,  accountable  for  some  partic- 
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ular  task.  Some  have  charge  of  the 
cows,  others  of  the  horses,  others  work 
m  the  fields,  and  upon  others  devolve 
household  tasks.  Thus,  very  early  in 
his  life  at  the  Home,  the  boy  is  made  to 
feel  that  he  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
little  community.  He  comes  to  have  a 
deep  interest  in  its  various  duties  and 
activities,  to  take  a  pride  in  having 
everything  "go  off  well."  It  is  w:)nderful 
how  soon  this  spirit  of  loyalty  is  developed, 
and  how  intrusting  him  with  respon- 
sibility and  making  him  feel  that  you 
have  confidence  in  his  ability  and  honor 
brings  out  all  the  manliness  there  is  in 
a  boy.  Instead  of  cuffs  and  knocks, 
kind  words  and  fair  treatment ;  instead 
of  the  school  of  vice  and  crime,  the 
school  of  honesty,  self-reliance,  and  self- 
respect  ;  instead  of  the  dirty  pavement 
and  the  crowded  street  for  his  play- 
ojound,  the  fresh  green  fields  and 
pastures,  the  forest,  and  the  brook  with 
its  swimming-hole ;  and  with  it  all,  plenty 
of  sunshine  and  pure  air.  One  boy 
said,  "  I  never  knew  there  was  such 
nice  air ;  you  can  breathe  out  here." 
Another  one  said,  "  Well,  Tm  glad  Tm 
out  here-  Up  there  in  the  city,  I  just 
couldn't  get  away  from  the  gang.  Why, 
one  of  the  fellers  said  he'd  kill  me  if  I 
didn't  steal  and  do  the  things  he  wanted 
me  to.  Here  it's  different.  I'm  going 
to  try  to  be  a  better  boy." 

With  all  the  study  and  work,  there  is 
a  wide  margin  left  for  play,  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  healthy  and  proper  de- 
velopment of  a  boy.     Baseball  and  foot- 


ball are  the  favorite  outdoor  sports. 
Later  there  will  be  a  regularly  laid  out 
athletic  field  and  a  gymnasium.  There 
is  the  swimming-hole  in  summer  and  the 
skating-pond  in  winter.  Then  there  are 
*the  many  games  supplied  in  abundance 
for  the  long  winter  evenings.  Almost 
every  boy,  too,  has  his  own  particular 
pet,  as  a  dog,  a  rabbit,  a  kitten,  or  a 
dove. 

On  one  of  the  days  of  our  visits  to 
the  Farm,  one  boy  was  painting,  another 
cultivating,  another  digging  a  trench, 
others  were  working  in  the  garden  and 
fields,  still  others  were  washing  dishes, 
sweeping,  and  scrubbing,  while  some  of 
the  smaller  ones  were  hunting  up  "the 
new  little  calf,  all  black  with  a  white 
spot  on  its  nose."  Late  in  the  afternoon, 
though  it  was  shivery  weather,  all  went 
in  swimming.  In  the  evening  they  gath- 
ered in  the  large  living-room  of  the  ad- 
ministration building,  around  the  blazing 
fire,  and,  after  singing  until  they  were 
hoarse,  listened  eagerly  and  intently  to 
the  reading  of  Ernest  Thompson  Seton's 
story  of  Molly  Cottontail.  The  story 
was  long,  the  room  was  warm,  it  had 
been  a  full  day  of  work  and  play ;  one 
head  after  another  began  to  nod,  and 
an  occasional  snore  was  heard.  Evi- 
dently it  was  bedtime;  the  good-nights 
were  said ;  soon  all  were  sunk  in  peace- 
ful slumber. 

Already  there  are  thirty-six  boys  on 
the  Farm,  and  a  very  cosmopolitan  group 
it  is,  as  almost  every  nationality  and 
religion  is  represented. 
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THE  eightieth  anniversary  of  the 
birthday  of  Colonel  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson  was  quiet- 
ly observed  by  his  many  friends  on  the 
22d  of  December  last  It  might  well 
have  been  made  the  occasion  of  a  public 
celebration  ;  for  Colonel  Higginson  has 
long  been  a  representative  man  of  let- 
ters, and,  after  a  singularly  high-minded, 
honorable,  and  distinguished  career,  has 
reached  a  point  where  a  little  warm- 
hearted appreciation  cannot  harm  him. 
Dr.  Holmes  once  said  to  the  writer  of 
these  words,  "  It  does  no  harm  if  a  man 
is  spoiled  after  he  is  eighty."  It  is  a 
fortunate  coincidence  that  at  this  time 
there  has  come  from  the  press  a  book 
so  full  of  Colonel  Higginson 's  person- 
ality and  preserving  so  much  of  his 
knowledge  and  observation  of  persons, 
of  movements,  and  of  the  age  in  which 
he  has  lived,  that  it  has  the  value  of  an 
autobiography.  To  read  the  story  of 
American  literature  from  the  hands  of 
one  who  has  taken  part  in  the  making 
of  that  literature,  and  has  known  nearly 
all  the  men  who  have  had  most  to  do 
with  giving  it  direction  and  position,  is 
very  like  the  experience  of  the  man 
immortalized  by  Browning,  who  had 
seen  and  talked  with  Shelley.  In  this 
survey  Colonel  Higginson  is  able  to 
speak  of  the  entire  creative  period  of 
American  literature  from  personal  ac- 
quaintance and,  in  most  cases,  intimate 
knowledge  of  writers  and  writings.  He 
was  the  associate  of  men  whose  names 
are  now  foremost  in  our  literary  history. 
He  is  himself  an  accomplished  practi- 
tioner of  the  art  of  literature,  and  he  is 
in  all  respects  a  representative  man  of 
his  period. 

A  French  biography  of  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson, entitled  "  A  Typical  American," 
appeared  not  long  ago,  and  any  one 
acquainted  with  his  versatile  career 
must  perceive  the  aptness  of  the  title ; 
for  he  is  one  of  those  dual  natures 
whose  sword-arm  is  both  of  the  flesh 
and  the  spirit,  and  whose  life  exhibits 
in  miniature  the  evolution  of  the  national 
ideals.  Colonel  Higginson  has  been 
unceasingly  militant  for  all  that  is  best 
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in  our  achievement  in  liberty  and  cul- 
ture ;  he  has  battled  on  the  field,  from 
the  platform,  and  at  the  desk,  and  he 
has  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  many 
of  the  causes  for  which  he  fought  estab- 
lished in  fact  and  confirmed  in  wisdom. 
His  has  been  the  reward  of  benign 
service,  "  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops 
of  friends,"  and  to  him,  and  to  Dr. 
Hale,  better  perhaps  than  to  any  others 
of  the  older  generation  still  lingering 
among  us,  can  we  look  for  the  illustra- 
tion and  proof  of  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra's 
eulogy  of  the  veteran's  triumph: 

"Grow  old  along  with  me  ! 
The  best  is  yet  to  be, 
The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was 
made." 

It  is,  therefore,  with  a  feeling  not 
untinged  by  a  certain  deference  that 
the  reviewer  takes  up  the  Lowell  Lec- 
tures of  Colonel  Higginson,  delivered 
in  January,  1903,  in  Boston,  and  now 
appearing,  edited  by  Mr.  Henry  Boynton, 
in  book  form  as  "  A  Reader's  History 
of  American  Literature."^  This  work 
differs  from  all  the  recent  histories  in  its 
vein  of  personal  testimony.  It  is  not 
primarily  the  product  of  a  scholar,  but  of 
an  essayist  who  knows  his  subject,  how 
ever,  as  the  pilot,  after  long  acquaint- 
ance, knows  the  channels  of  his  river. 

In  one  of  the  opening  pages  Colonel 
Higginson  quotes  a  definition  of  litera- 
ture— one  of  Bacon's  neglected  touch- 
stones— which  ought  to  be  brought  again 
into  active  service :  "  Literature  hath 
something  divine  in  it,  because  it  raises 
the  mind  and  hurries  it  into  sublimity, 
by  conforming  the  show  of  things  to  the 
desires  of  the  soul,  instead  of  subjecting 
the  soul  to  external  things,  as  reason 
and  history  do."  To  explain  the  com- 
parative sterility  of  the  American  first 
offerings  in  literature,  Colonel  Higgin- 
son finds  a  very  illuminating  contrast 
and  parallel  in  the  instances  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  The  early  intellectual  life 
of  Greece  expressed  itself  in  poetry, 
while  that  of  Rome  found  its  utterance 

'  A  Reader  s  Hi<;iorv  of  American  Literature.  By 
Thomas  Wentworth  Hieeinson  and  Henry  Walcott 
Boynton.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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in  the  less  aesthetic  energies  of  oratory 
and  statesmanship.  The  poets  came 
only  after  the  orators  and  statesmen 
had  grounded  a  complex  civilization. 
"At  the  dawn  of  our  national  life, 
American  intellect  found  its  strongest 
utterance,  not  like  Greece  in  poetry,  but 
like  Rome  in  oratory." 

Of  all  the  personal  reminiscences, 
those  which  describe  Colonel  Higgin- 
son's  first  meeting  with  Whittier  in  a 


cheap  Boston  restaurant  and  his  first 
hearing  of  Poe  are  the  most  impressive. 
The  latter  particularly  ought  to  be  saved 
and  added  to  the  authentic  memorabilia 
of  this  myth-misty  personality : 

One  may  still  recall  his  strange  face,  with 
its  ample  forehead,  brilliant  eyes,  and  nar- 
rowness of  nose  and  chin ;  an  ideal  face, 
anything  but  coarse,  yet  with  the  look  ot 
oversensitiveness  which,  when  uncontrolled, 
may  prove  more  debasing  than  coarseness. 
It  was  a  face  to  rivet  one's  attention  in  any 
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crowd,  yet  a  face  that  no  one  wouJd  feel  safe 
in  loving. 

After  his  introduction  to  the  Boston 
audience,  Poe  stood  shrinking  and  then 
began,  in  a  thin  tremulous  voice,  an 
apology  for  his  poem,  as  if  he  antici- 
pated harsh  criticism  and  desired  to 
forestall  it : 

When,  at  the  end,  he  abruptly  began  the 
recitation  of  his  perplexing  Al  Aaraaf,  every- 
body looked  thoroughly  mystified.  .  .  .  The 
lines  produced  no  verv  distinct  impression 
on  the  audience  until  Poe  began  to  read  the 
maiden's  song  in  the  second  part.  Already 
his  tones  had  been  softening  to  a  finer  melody 
than  at  first,  and  when  he  came  to  the  verses : 

"Legeia!  I^egeial 

My  beautiful  one  I 
Whose  harshest  idea 

Will  to  melody  run, 
Oh  !  is  it  thy  will 

On  the  breezes  to  toss  ? 
Or  capriciously  still, 

Like  the  lone  albatross, 
Incumbent  on  night 

(As  she  on  the  air), 
To  keep  watch  with  delight 

On  the  harmony  there  ?" 

his  voice  seemed  attenuated  to  the  faintest 
golden  thread :  the  audience  became  hushed 
and,  as  it  were,  breathless;  and  every 
syllable  was  accentuated  with  such  delicacy 
and  sustained  with  such  sweetness  as  I  never 
heard  equaled  by  other  lips.  When  the 
lyric  encied,  it  was  like  the  ceasing  of  the 
gypsy's  chant  in  **The  Flight  of  the 
Duchess ;"  and  I  remember  nothing  more, 
except  that  in  walking  back  to  Cambridge 
my  comrades  and  I  felt  that  we  had  been 
under  the  spell  of  some  wizard.  Indeed,  I 
feel  much  the  same,  in  the  retrospect,  to 
this  day. 

In  some  of  his  conclusions  Colonel 
Higginson  differs  from  those  of  conven- 
tional criticism,  and  in  some  cases  he 
corrects  accepted  but  erroneous  opinion. 
Parkman,  in  his  view,  is  our  greatest 
professional  historian,  because  his  work 
is  equally  admirable  for  its  accuracy 
and  its  literary  charm.  Thoreau,  con- 
trary to  the  common  report  sanctioned 
by  Lowell,  was  no  misanthrope.  His 
attitude  toward  civilization  has  been  un- 
necessarily misconstrued.  The  "  shanty 
life  "  on  the  shore  of  Walden  Pond  was 
not  the  haunt  of  a  voluntary  exile,  but 
of  a  poor  young  man,  loving  nature 
and  desirous  of  recreation.  His  cabin 
was  only  two  miles  from  his  mother's 
door,  and  he  went  to  the  village  every 
day  or  so  to  get  the  news.  Holmes 
"  is  likely  to  stand  as  one  of  the  few 
great  humorists  of  the  world  " — a  judg- 


ment that  is  more  zealous  than  discreet. 
Irving's  fame  depends  not  on  its  specific 
gravity  but  on  its  "  specific  levity.** 
Lowell,  who  was  always  liable  to  entan- 
glement in  his  own  wealth  of  thought  or 
fancy,  as  a  creator  lacked  that  element 
of  genius  which  is  "  the  capacity  for 
taking  pains ;"  his  prose  work,  how- 
ever, contains  the  soundest  body  of  criti- 
cism that  America  has  yet  produced. 
Another  judgment,  which  is  against 
Whitman,  suggests  that  the  amorphous 
poet  of  individualism  and  democracy,  in 
using  his  catalogues  of  nouns  and  other 
parts  of  speech,  fires  "  bird  shot,"  which, 
for  the  purposes  of  true  poetry,  is 
scattering  and  ineffective.  To  Lanier 
Colonel  Higginson  devotes  a  number 
of  appreciative  pages,  predicting  that, 
thougK  we  have  only  a  glimpse  of  what 
he  might  have  done,  he  will  live  long  as 
the  Sir  Galahad  among  American  poets. 
He  also  has  a  personal  predilection  for 
that  ".metaphysical  "  poet,  Emily  Dick- 
inson. 

The  most  resonant  note  in  this  octo- 
genarian's survey  of  our  literature  is  its 
optimism  and  its  unabated  faith  in  the 
future  of  American  letters.  Professor 
Norton  once  declared  that  possibly  the 
United  States  would  mean  less  to  civiliza- 
tion than  Ecuador;  but  neither  the  domi- 
nance of  mercantile  philistines  nor  his 
distrust  of  what  he  regards  as  imperial- 
ism in  Pacific  seas  can  subdue  the  faith 
for  which  Colonel  Higginson  has  fought 
and  by  which  he  still  lives.  He  thinks 
the  three  present  dangers  to  American 
letters  are  puritanism,  prosperit)%  and 
science;  but  he  finds  no  ground  for 
fear.: 

Out  of  our  strong  forward-bearing  Ameri- 
can life,  with  its  apparent  complications 
and  its  essential  simplicity,  is  to  come,  some 
day,  a  purer  national  expression  than  we 
have  yet  known.  We  are  still  in  allegiance 
to  Europe  for  a  thousand  thing.s.  for  tradi- 
tions, for  art,  for  scholarship.  For  many 
years  we  must  go  thither,  as  did  Robinson 
Crusoe  to  his  wreck,  for  many  of  the  very 
materials  of  living.  We  need  some  repres- 
sion, no  doubt,  as  the  Old  World  has  never 
been  backward  in  reminding  us ;  but  what 
we  need  still  more  is  expression.  Spenser's 
Britomart,  when  she  entered  the  enchanted 
hall,  found  above  four  doors  in  succession 
the  inscription.  Be  bold !  Be  bold  I  Be 
bold!  Be  bold!  And  only  over  the  fifth 
door  was  the  inscription,  needful  but  utterly 
subordinate,  Be  not  too  bold! 


IJRIXLEGG 


A   Passion   Play  in   the  Tyrol 

By   Hamilton  W.   Mabie 


IN  the  Tyrol  much  of  the  simplicity 
and  naivete  of  the  old  peasant  life 
still  lingers.  To  those  secluded 
valleys  the  tourist  goes  in  considerable 
numbers,  but  he  has  not  yet  succeeded 
in  effacing  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
a  kindly  and  simple-hearted  people.  If 
he  leaves  the  highways  of  travel,  he 
comes  at  once  face  to  face  with  primitive 
customs  and  finds  himself  among  men 
and  women  of  an  earlier  and  less  sophis- 
ticated age.  Even  in  the  valleys  already 
devastated  by  the  advance  line  of  the 
host  which  every  summer  invades  the 
pleasant  places  of  the  Old  World  the 
peasant  still  keeps  his  courtesy  and  his 
old-time  standards.  He  shows  no  desire 
to  turn  more  pennies  than  are  fairly  his 
own,  or  to  make  more  hay  in  the  sun- 
shine of  midsummer  prosperity  than  his 
fields  legitimately  put  within  his  reach. 
He  touches  his  hat  as  he  did  in  the 
days  when  a  traveler  rarely  passed  his 
door,  and  he  rates  his  hospitality  and 
service  in  terms  which  show  no  aptitude 
to  follow  the  too  prevalent  modern  habit 


of   basing   his  returns  not  on  what  he 
supplies  but  on  what  he  can  get. 

Among  such  a  people  a  Passion  Play 
can  be  presented  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury with  that  simplicity  and  sincerity  of 
feeling  which  enables  a  modern  audience 
to  listen  to  and  look  at  a  mediaeval  inter- 
pretation of  the  most  sacred  story  in  the 
history  of  the  world  without  repulsion  or 
protest  of  the  artistic  or  religious  sense. 
Such  a  dramatic  rendering  of  the  tragic 
drama  of  the  crucifixion  is  possible  only 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  peasantry ;  a  peo- 
ple to  whom  their  religion  is  a  matter  of 
every-day,  homelike,  intimate  associa- 
tion, and  who  are  devoid  of  the  self-con- 
sciousness which  inevitably  comes  with 
the  modern  view  of  these  things  and  the 
modern  sense  of  man's  relation  to  them. 
The  peasants  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol  are 
still  childlike  enough  to  take  the  great 
story  into  their  hearts  and  express  it  in 
their  bearing  and  gesture  with  the  uncon- 
scious simplicity  and  directness  of  child- 
hood. When  they  cease  to  be  children, 
the  Passion  Play  will   no  longer  appeal 
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to  them,  or  they  will  make  it  sacrilegious. 
To-day  they  present  it  with  the  un- 
daunted literal ness  of  childhood,  but 
also  with  its  tender  and  beautiful  sim- 
plicity of  feeling ;  and  the  story  is  safe 
in  their  hands. 

All  the  world  has  heard  of  Oberam- 
mergau,  but  very  few  people  have  heard 
of  Brixlegg — a  little  town  on  the  edge  of 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Inn,  where  the 
Alpbach  comes  down  to  meet  it.  Both 
streams  have  the  rush  of  the  Alpine  tor- 
rent in  their  swift  movement;  as  one 
watches  the  Rhone  sweeping  under  the 
bridges  at  Geneva,  or  the  Arve  and  Ar- 
veiron  rushing  tumultuous  from  the  gla- 
ciers that  give  them  birth  through  the 
noble  valley  of  Chamouni,  or  the  Piave 
winding  its  swift  way  through  the  passes 
of  the  Dolomites,  or  the  Inn  sweeping  in 
a  great  curve  about  Innsbruck,  he  sees 
again  those  lonely  fastnesses  among  the 
high  Alps  where  the  snows  are  continu- 
ally renewed  under  the  burning  sun  of 
midsummer.  The  little  hamlet  of  Brix- 
legg lies  just  out  the  Inn  valley  within 
the  shelter  of  the  Alpbachthal,  and  the 
river,  flowing  through  the  very  heart  of 
the  town,  fills  the  air  with  the  sound  of 
rushing  water.  It  is  a  place  very  pleas- 
ant to  look  at,  with  its  noble  framing  of 
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hills,  its  long  road,  its  quaint,  well-kept 
houses,  with  flowers  in  every  window, 
and  its  air  of  old-world  ripeness  and 
quiet. 

On  the  day  of  the  Passion  Play  this 
road  was  crowded  with  pilgrims,  some 
of  whom  had  come  from  afar  to  catch 
this  glimpse  of  an  old  and  beautiful 
form  of  human  speech  ;  for  there  was 
a  time  when  such  plays  were  the  normal 
language  of  faith  and  devotion.  The 
crowd  was  not  great  in  numbers,  but  it 
filled  the  narrow  thoroughfare  and  taxed 
the  hospitality  of  the  little  town  to  the 
utmost.  It  was  a  quiet  crowd,  bent 
mainly  on  finding  places  in  the  rude 
building  which  serves  as  a  playhouse, 
and  making  sure  of  its  luncheon  in  the 
intermission.  The  peasants  of  the  sec- 
tion, were  present  in  great  numbers,  and 
were  not  concerned  with  questions  of 
food  and  drink,  for  they  had  brought  the 
hard  bread,  the  inevitable  sausage,  and 
the  equally  inevitable  cheese  which  fur- 
nish so  large  a  part  of  their  diet. 

Promptly  at  half  past  nine  a  cannon 
was  fired  and  the  crowd  made  its  way  to 
the  seats  in  the  barn-like  structure  which 
serves  as  a  playhouse.  This  is  of  the 
simplest  construction,  but  well  arranged 
and  admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose. 


MARY    AND  JOHN 


CHRIST   AND   MARY 


CHFIIST 


The  rafters  of  the  roof  are  in  full  view, 
and  after  the  money-changers  and  the 
cages  of  them  that  sell  doves  in  the 
Temple  have  been  overturned,  the  birds 
seek  refuge  on  these  beams  and  fly  about 
as  they  will  to  the  end  of  the  day. 
There  are  a  few  cushioned  seats  filled 
by  strangers ;  the  audience  as  a  whole 
sat  on  wooden  benches,  as  it  has  been 
accustomed  to  sitting  from  its  youth. 
The  stage  is  spacious  and  simple  in 
decoration.  On  either  side  of  the  cur- 
tain are  arched  passages  through  which 
mobs  will  presently  be  moving,  restless, 
excited,  and  clamorous ;  nearer  the  front 


are  boxes,  in  one  of  which  Pilate  will 
later  show  himself  in  Roman  dress.  A 
second  gun  announced  the  beginning  of 
the  play,  and  the  audience  became  sud- 
denly silent  as  the  small  curtains  under 
the  boxes  at  the  side  of  the  stage  were 
raised  and  the  chorus  filed  on  to  the 
stage.  The  leader  was  a  man  of  fine 
presence,  of  impressive  bearing,  and  of 
a  full,  sweet  voice.  It  was  his  function  to 
introduce  the  play  and  to  announce  the 
tableaux.  When  he  had  done  this,  the 
chorus  moved  back  on  either  side  the 
curtain,  stood  in  silent  attention  while 
the  curtain  was  raised,  and  returned  to 
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their  places  after  it  had  been  lowered, 
and  sang  some  appropriate  chant  or 
hymn. 

The  play  is  very  simple  in  construc- 
tion, and  gives  more  dialogue  than  that 
presented  at  Oberammergau.  The  story 
begins  on  Palm  Sunday  and  ends  on 
Easter  morning,  each  great  act  in  the 
drama  being  prefaced  by  a  tableau  from 
the  Old  Testament  foreshadowing  or 
typifying  the  New  Testament  incident 
or  event.  After  thfe  prologue  spoken  by 
the  leader  of  the  chorus,  the  curtain 
rose  on  the  ^cene  in  which  Adam  and 
Eve  are  driven  from  Paradise  by  the 
angel  with  the  flaming  sword.  In  this 
picture  the  earliest  projection  of  the 
great  shadow  falls  on  the  imagination. 
This  tableau  was  admirable  in  posing 
and  color,  but  it  was  not  until  the  more 
elaborate  tableaux  were  presented  that 
the  extraordinary  artistic  feeling  and  ar- 
rangement of  groups  and  single  figures 
were  brought  home  to  the  audience. 

After  this  glimpse  of  the  earliest  trans- 
gression and  the  earliest  punishment, 
the  drama  of  redemption  and  reconcilia- 
tion opens  with  a  singularly  beautiful 
representation  of  the  triumphant  entrance 
of  Christ  into  Jeru- 
salem. The  whole 
scene  was  vividly 
conceived  by  those 
who  took  part  in  it 
and  as  vividly  pre- 
sented. They  were, 
apparently,  uncon- 
scious of  the  pres- 
ence of  an  audience ; 
they  seemed  to  feel 
only  the  presence  of 
the  Christ.  The 
group  of  little  chil- 
dren breaking  out  of 
the  arched  way  and 
moving  iii  advance 
of  the  procession 
could  hardly  have 
been  more  thorough- 
ly animated  by  or 
absorbed  in  the  spirit 
of  the  unique  spec 
tacle  of  the  stainless 
teacher  riding  vic- 
torious to  his  death. 
Th^re    was    not    a  caiaphas 


trace  of  self-consciousness  in  voice,  fea- 
ture, or  action ;  the  picture  was  instinct 
with  the  vitality  of  a  crowd,  which  lives 
for  the  moment  not  in  its  individual  but 
in  its  collective  consciousness.  These 
children,  waving  palm  branches  in  their 
hands,  were  intent  only  on  the  figure 
riding  slowly  in  the  heart  of  the  throng. 
From  that  figure  the  moving  picture  re- 
ceived its  light,  as  in  Rembrandt's  great 
study  of  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple 
the  radiance  streams  from  the  child. 
The  Christ  looked  his  difficult  part,  and 
acted  it  with  perfect  simplicity  and  dis- 
cretion. The  figure  was  slender  and 
erect,  the  features  singularly  regular, 
the  expression  tender  and  sweet  without 
loss  of  strength,  the  manner  majestic 
without  a  touch  of  exaggeration.  He, 
too,  like  the  men  about  him,  seemed  to 
see  and  feel  nothing  but  the  great  expe- 
rience he  and  they  were  interpreting. 

Then  followed  in  rapid  succession 
the  events  which  crowded  the  last  days 
of  Christ's  life.  Some  of  the  scenes 
were  affecting  by  reason  of  the  simple 
pathos  which  invested  them  with  the 
sadness  of  perfect  love  in  the  moment 
of  supreme  surrender.  Such  a  scene 
was  the  parting  of 
Christ  from  Mary, 
interpreted  with  a 
beautiful  uncon- 
sciousness which 
laid  bare  the  deep- 
est human  emotion. 
Throughout  the  play 
it  was  the  humanity 
of  the  drama,  its 
intimate  association 
with  the  common  lot 
and  fortune  of  men, 
which  invested  it 
with  dignity  and 
robbed  it  of  all  sac- 
rilege. The.  Christ 
bore  himself  from 
the  beginning  with  a 
dignity  and  patience 
which  made  the  au- 
dience instinctively 
recognize  the  divine 
in  the  human  and 
unconsciously  recog- 
nize the  transcend- 
ent   dignity   of    the 


MARY 


simplest  human  relations  and  experi- 
ences over  all  the  trappings  and  shows 
of  royalty  and  power.  It  was  the  Christ 
of  the  sinful,  the  sorrowful,  the  heavy- 
laden,  who  moved  and  spoke;  and  in  the 
presence  of  his  spotless  integrity  and 
tender  helpfulness  the  splendor  of  the 
High  Priests  and  the  rich  robes  of  the 
Pharisees  seemed  tawdry  and  cheap. 

It  was  in  the  larger  tableaux  that  the 
artistic  feeling  of  the  performers  was 
most  vividly  brought  home  to  the  audi- 
ence ;  and  those  who  were  of  English 
blood  must  have  felt  that  they  had  never 
before  seen  real  living  pictures.  In  the 
representation  of  the  feeding  of  the  mul- 
titude with  manna  in  the  wilderness, 
which  preceded  the  Last  Supper,  and  the 
raising  of  the  brazen  serpent,  which 
preceded  the  crucifixion,  the  stage  was 
crowded  with  figures ;  old  men  and  young, 
girls  and  women  of  all  ages,  children  and 
even  babes.  To  those  on  the  stage  the 
curtain,  which  was  raised  twice  on  every 
tableau,  must  have  seemed  up  an  inter- 
minable time ;  to  the  audience  the  inter- 


vals were  barely  long  enough  to  reveal 
the  extraordinary  harmony  of  color,  the 
effectiveness  of  grouping,  the  perfection 
of  individual  posture,  the  marvelous  still- 
ness of  the  crowd,  caught,  apparently, 
by  a  sudden  light  on  the  desert,  in  per- 
fectly unconscious  attitudes.  The  ;chil- 
dren,  many  of  them  half  clad,  were  as 
motionless  as  statues  and  as  free  from 
any  suggestion  of  conscious  posing  as. if 
they  had  been  caught  at  play.  Those 
who  saw  most  clearly  the  uplifted  faces 
of  the  multitude  waiting  for  the  n^anna 
will  despair  of  conveying,  by  any  descripr 
tion,  the  beautiful  intentness  which  pen 
vaded  the  picture  and  was  a  revelation,  of 
the  artistic  feeling  in  the  souls  oj[  V^ 
peasant  actors.  ♦  .  s. 

In  the  striking  tableau  of  th^  rajsjixg 
of  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness 
the  abandon  of  the  children  was  e^pecj^-My 
noticeable.  This  was,  perhaps^  the  most 
effective  of  the  many  living  pictun^s- 
which  set  the  great  motive  of  the  passion 
play  in  vital  relations  with  Jthe  pa^  It 
was  impossible  to  look  on  it  unmoved, 
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so  appealing  was  the  pathos  of  sorrowful 
and  helpless  humanity  which  penetrated 
it  The  marvelous  quality  which  the 
little  children  contributed  to  the  general 
effect  was  the  complete  relaxation  which 
they  showed  in  every  limb.  They  lay 
in  their  mothers'  arms  as  if  death  had 
already  smitten  them,  every  muscle  and 
limb  emptied  of  all  influence  of  the  will ; 
not  only  motionless,  but  inert  and  life- 
less. There  was  something  in  this  aban- 
don which  only  the  simple-minded  can 
achieve ;  and  one  of  the  secrets  of  the 
lack  of  convincing  power  in  a  great  deal 
of  contemporary  art  lies  in  its  extreme 
sophistication,  its  inability  to  recover 
"  the  first  fine  careless  rapture  '*  which 
is  the  gush  from  the  deepest  spring  in 
the  soul. 

In  the  acting  and  spoken  parts  the 
men  were  far  more  effective  than  the 
women;  they  showed  more  dignity  of 
bearing,  more  dramatic  power,  better 
vocal  quality.  The  women  were  more 
intense,  more  aware  of  the  presence  of 
the  audience,  less  musical  in  tone  and 
pitch  of  voice.  They  seemed  to  be  more 
self-conscious,  and  missed  the  charm  of 
perfect  simplicity.  They  had,  apparent- 
ly, lost  something  of  the  peasant  quality 
without  gaining  the  resources  of  a  richer 
culture.  Mary  looked  her  part  admi> 
rably,  but  neither  spoke  nor  acted  it 
convincingly.  There  was  a  touch  of  the 
stage  in  her  voice  and  gesture.  John, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  convincingly 
tender  and  meditative,  and  one  had  only 
to  look  at  his  sensitive  face  to  under- 
stand why  his  place  was  nearest  the 
heart  of  the  Master.  Peter  was  rugged, 
vehement,  impulsive,  and  penitent ;  Ju- 
das, self-seeking,  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  group  to  which  he  was  attached  but 
to  which  he  did  not  belong,  and,  in  the 
tragic  close,  a  shade  too  dramatic.  The 
priests  were  hard,  cold,  uncomprehend- 
ing— the  embodiment  of  that  kind  of 
formal'orthodoxy  which  is  cruel  through 
sheer  blindness  of  heart,  and  makes  a 
bitter  travesty  of  that  which  it  professes 
to  guard  with  jealous  care  by  its  deep- 
going  lack  of  the  religious  instinct  and 
spirit.  The  mob  was  admirably  handled ; 
full,  on  one  day,  of  unreasoning  enthu- 
siasm, and,  on  another,  the  easy  prey  of 
the  leaders  who  played  upon  its  baser 


passions ;  marching  in  one  moment,  after 
the  manner  of  mobs,  with  waving  palms 
and  jubilant  hosannas  about  the  hero  of 
the  hour,  and  in  another  shouting  itself 
hoarse  with  imprecations  and  the  terrible 
cry,  so  familiar  to  those  who  have  tried 
to  lead  society  to  better  things,  "  Cru- 
cify him,  crucify  him  l" 

The  story  was  interpreted  with  such 
simplicity  that  not  a  jarring  note  was 
struck  until  the  very  end ;  at  ihe  close, 
in  the  last  terrible  scenes,  there  were 
two  or  three  places  where  one  involun- 
tarily closed  his  eyes  and  shivered ;  the 
realism  was  too  great  for  a  sophisticated 
spectator  to  bear.  But  even  in  these 
scenes  there  was  no  lack  of  reverence ; 
there  was  simply  a  difference,  centuries 
old,  in  the  way  of  looking  at  sacred 
things. 

The  first  part  of  the  play  ended  at 
twelve ;  the  second  began  at  one,  and  it 
was  five  o'clock  before  the  halleluias  of 
the  resurrection  were  sung.  During  all 
these  hours  the  audience  sat  motionless 
and  intent.  To  a  visitor  the  spectators 
who  came  from  a  distance  seemed  to 
feel  the  pathos  of  the  story  far  more 
deeply  than  the  peasants ;  the  latter  were 
quiet  and  attentive,  but  they  showed  no 
sign  of  emotion  ;  they  seemed  to  take 
the  tragedy  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
fact  that  the  Christ  and  Peter  and  John 
and  Judas  were  men  with  whom  they 
had  played  and  with  whom  they  worked 
may  have  taken  from  the  play  the  terri- 
ble intensity  with  which  it  appealed  to 
the  spectator  from  abroad  ;  or  it  may  be 
that  the  wide  differences  of  religious 
education  and  habit  made  them  less 
responsive  while  not  less  interested.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  the  English-speak- 
ing Protestant  must  learn  and  unlearn 
many  things  before  he  can  speak  intel- 
ligently of  the  religious  life  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  peasant  in  a  country 
like  Austria. 

With  the  fall  of  the  curtain  the  crowd 
seemed  to  melt  away,  and  when  night 
fell  there  was  no  sound  in  the  little 
hamlet  save  the  rush  of  the  river.  The 
heavens  and  the  hills  seemed  to  be  in  a 
closer  fellowship  that  night  because  the 
divine  and  the  human  in  the  life  of  man 
had  been  set  forth  with  such  tender  and 
beautiful  simplicity. 


February 

By  Sara  Andrew  ShafiSr 
Photograph  by  Wallace  Nutting 

The  laggard  sun,  on  frosty  morn, 

Throws  long  beams  through  the  stubble  corn. 

Against  the  sunset,  naked  trees 

Weave  magic  bredes  and  traceries. 

From  woodman's  ax  the  splinter  bounds ; 

The  flicker's  cheery  tapping  sounds  ; 

Ice  thaws,  and  in  the  quickening  flood 

Are  vague,  fond  hopes  of  leaf  and  bud. 
When,  lo !  like  fleck  of  living  sky — 
Full-songed,  a  bluebird  sweet  flits  by  ! 
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This  IS  A  New  York  white  boy  living  with  tlic  Induns.    See  page  353. 
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THIRTY  years  ago  I  was  present 
at  the  councils  at  Fort  Sill  which 
terminated  in  the  surrender  of 
Satanta  and  Big  Tree,  Kiowas,  to  their 
tribe.  There  were  speeches  by  Lone 
Wolf,  Kicking  Bird,  Buffalo  Good,  Quirts 
Quip,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Kiowas 
and  Comanches,  who  were  present  in 
force.  The  negotiations  were  as  between 
equals;  the  United  States  finally  aban- 
doned its  position,  surrendered  the  cap- 
tives, and  thereafter  "all  went  merry  as 
a  marriage  bell." 

On  the  following  day  another  council 
was  held,  this  time  at  the  Agency,  two 
miles  from  the  post,  at  which  the  Gov- 
ernment demanded  the  surrender  of  five 
Comanches  who  were  accused  of  raiding 
in  Texas.  The  Agency  building  was 
crowded,  and  surrounded  by  armed  and 
angry  Indians.  As  I  entered,  Black 
Beaver,  of  the  Delawares,  with  whom  I 


was  acquainted,  came  to  me  and  told 
me  that  the  Indians  were  very  angry, 
there  was  going  to  be  trouble,  and  that 
I  had  better  go  away  quickly.  I  saw 
Jack  Still  well,  the  young  scout  of  Beech- 
er's  Island  fame,  with  whom  I  had  camp- 
ed, standing  by  a  window,  and  repeated 
to  him  what  Beaver  advised.  Stillwell 
said  there  was  a  good  chance  of  a  Can- 
by  massacre  unless  the  Commissioner 
changed  his  tune.  I  asked  him  what  he 
proposed  to  do  when  the  trouble  began. 
He  pointed  to  his  horse,  tied  just  out- 
side the  window  where  we  stood,  and 
said  that  if  he  was  alive  after  the  trouble 
began  he  would  be  on  that  horse.  The 
proceedings  of  the  council,  turbulent 
from  the  beginning,  culminated  in  a  fiery 
speech  by  Black  Horse,  who  closed  by 
saying:  "Here  are  the  men  you  want: 
why  don't  you  take  them  ?  You  say  it 
means  war  if  we  don't  give  them  up; 
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then  it  may  as  well  begin  now."  Car- 
tridges were  churned  into  the  barrels  of 
Spencer  rifles,  revolvers  drawn,  and  bows 
strung,  and  the  lives  of  half  a  dozen 
white  men  hung  by  slender  threads.  I 
was  sitting  beside  Lone  Wolf  on  a  bench 
near  the  corner  of  the  room,  armed 
only  with  a  little  pocket  Derringer,  when 
Iron  Mountain,  an  old  Comanche  chief 
with  whose  band  I  had  recently  been 
camping  and  hunting  buffalo,  put  his 
arm  around  me  and  drew  me  into  the 
corner.  Other  Comanches  placed  them- 
selves in  front  of  me  until  I  was  shut 
out  from  the  proceedings,  to  my  very 
considerable  relief.  A  pacific  speech 
by  Toshoway,  the  oldest  chief  of  the  Co- 
manches, who  interrupted  Black  Horse, 
gave  the  Commissioner  the  opportunity 
to  withdraw  his  demand,  for  which  at 
least  one  white  mart  was  grateful. 

This  was  before  the  Custer  massacre, 
while  yet  the  Apaches  were  in  a  condi- 
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tion  of  perennial  revolt,  and  other  tribes 
were  living  upon  Uncle  Sam  through 
the  winter,  buying  cartridges  of  the  In- 
dian traders  for  use  in  the  spring  against 
soldiers  and  citizens  alike.  Where  this 
council  met  are  to-day  the  stations  of 
two  great  railroad  systems.  Where  I 
then  camped,  scores  of  miles  from  the 
habitation  of  a  white  man,  are  now  great 
cities  with  churches  and  colleges,  eleva- 
tors and  electric  lights,  banks  and  opera- 
houses.  Where  then  buffalo  grazed  in 
herds  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands are  fields  of  corn  and  cotton  by 
the  square  mile,  farmed  by  the  white 
men  who  lease  them  from  the  Indian 
to-day,  but  who  will  own  them  to-morrow. 
The  wealthy  Indian  proprietors  drive 
around  the  country  with  their  families 
in  carriages  of  every  description,  not 
even  excepting  an  occasional  hearse. 
The  famous,  or  infamous,  Geronimo 
occupies  a  house  near  Fort  Sill,  where 
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he  grotesquely  poses  as  an  imperial 
prisoner,  posturing — for  a  considera- 
tion— for  artist  or  evangelist  indiffer- 
ently. Some  of  the  old  prairie  dogs 
may  yet  be  seen  near  the  post ;  every- 
thing else  has  changed.  From  sub- 
stanceless  wanderers  these  Indians  have 
become  of  the  wealthy  communities  of 
the  world.  The  Government  safeguards 
their  property  and  rights,  and  provides 
lavishly  for  their  secular  requirements 
and  the  education  of  their  children, 
perhaps  as  wisely  as  defective  instru- 
ments permit  The  field  is  a  favorite 
of  churches  and  missionaries  ;  a  board 
of  distinguished  citizens  exists  in  the 
interest  of  the  Indian ;  the  Sequoia 
League,  named  for  the  Cherokee  Cad- 
mus, and  incorporated  "  to  make  better 
Indians,"  keeps  tab  on  the  lot  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Lummis  is  President  of 
this  league,  David  Starr  Jordan  is  the 
head  of   its  executive   committee,  and 


its  membership  includes  a  daughter  of 
John  C.  Fremont,  a  granddaughter  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Archbishop  Ire- 
land, and  a  score  of  others  of  merited 
distinction.  Individual  philanthropists 
labor  for  and  among  the  Indians — men 
who  encourage  them  in  industrial  pur- 
suits, and  women  who  first  teach  them 
the  use  of  water  and  combs,  and  get 
around  to  their  spiritual  condition  later. 
Sometimes  they  must  preach  the  gospel 
of  cleanliness  to  communities  whose 
every  drop  of  water  has  to  be  packed  six 
miles.  The  common  purpose  is  to  trans- 
form the  Indian  into  a  good  citizen, 
make  him  industrially  independent,  and 
incidentally  to  substitute  the  complicated 
necessities  of  civilization  for  the  simple 
requirements  of  the  aborigine.  From 
every  railroad  in  his  country  tourists 
throw  nickels  and  kodakers  toss  dimes 
and  dollars  to  Indians  who  line  the  sta- 
tions, women  and  children  with  baskets, 
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with  babies,  with  alleged  curios,  all 
with  the  C17  of  the  daughters  of  the 
horse-leech.  Appeals  are  made  to  East 
em  organizations,  and  car-loads  of  food 
are  contributed  by  the  charitable  for  the 
relief  of  the  suffering  Indians.  The 
recipients  then  trade  off  the  food  they 
do  not  want  for  the  tobacco  and  trin- 
kets they  do.  As  we  left  the  Atchison 
railroad  at  Canon  Diablo,  we  met  a 
young  New  York  boy  of  good  family  who 


pleasing.  He  has  abated  his  supersti- 
tions and  laid  aside  many  of  his  gods  to 
worship  the  almighty  dollar  of  his  white 
brother. 

The  subject  has  been  considered  from 
every  standpoint  excepting — the  In- 
dian's. His  rights  and  customs  are  ig- 
nored, his  ethics  and  religion  violated, 
his  traditions  and  prejudices  outraged. 
It  might  be  well  to  educate  him  on  the 
lines  of  his  interests  and  tastes.     Well- 
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wanted  to  be  an  Indian.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  appearance  that  passen- 
gers threw  nickels  and  an  orange  to  him. 
He  promptly  threw  back  the  nickels  and 
"soaked  "  the  conductor  with  the  orange. 
The  illustration  that  precedes  this  article 
may  carry  the  first  news  of  him  for  many 
months  to  one  who  often  asks  "\^  here  is 
my  wandering  boy  to-night  ?" 

The  old  fierceness  has  been  battered 
out  of  the  Indian,  but  the  cringing  atti- 
tude which  has  taken   its  place  is  not 


meaning  men  have  tried  to  make  agri- 
culturists of  the  Navaho.  Give  a  Nava- 
ho fifty  acres  of  land  and,  excepting  for 
a  little  corn,  it  will  go  uncultivated  ;  but 
let  him  have  a  hundred  cattle  and 
horses  and  a  thousand  sheep  and  he 
and  his  family  will  herd  them.  Yet  his 
methods  are  primitive  and  wasteful. 
His  lambs  arrive  at  all  seasons,  and  one- 
third  die  of  exposure.  Interbreeding  is 
slowly  ruining  his  flocks.  Sometimes 
traders  buy  rams  for  the  Indians  and 
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make  helpful  suggestions  which  the 
Indians  adopt,  for  the  traders  inspire 
theic  confidence  with  the  same  certainty 
with  which  the  officials  excite  their  dis- 
trust. The  obnoxious  hair-cut  order  oi 
last  year,  often  carried  out  by  violence, 
illustrated  the  official  capacity  for  manu- 
facturing trouble.  Young  Navaho  said, 
"  You  may  cut  off  our  heads,  but  it  will 
take  soldiers  to  cut  our  hair,"  and 
older  members  of  the  tribe  repeated, 
"Remember  Bosque  Redondo  and  our 
promises."  Many  gave  up  employment 
rather  than  be  degraded. 

After  a  big  rain  this  curious  country 


of  the  Navaho  is  cut  up  with  little  cati- 
ons ten  or  twelve  feet  deep  with  vertical 
walls,  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  which  we 
found  ourselves  with  a  broken  wagon. 
It  was  late  at  night,  yet  a  near-by  Navaho 
opened  his  hogan  to  us,  while  his  wife 
prepared  a  supper  of  roast  horse,  roast 
corn,  coffee,  and  peaches.  The  little 
fire  of  sage-brush  that  cooked  the  supper 
and  lit  the  hogan  far  into  the  night 
while  we  talked  would  scarcely  have 
warmed  a  civilized  stove.  It  shone  upon 
a  fine  old  face,  as  the  Indian  talked 
earnestly  to  us  of  his  people,  his  life,  his 
children,  and  his  troubles.     His  voice 
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trembled  with  earnestness  as  he  said  that 
he  wanted  no  help  from  Washington,  only 
that  he  might  be  let  alone.  He  cared 
for  his  cattle  and  his  com,  his  wife  for 
the  sheep  and  goats,  she  spun  and  wove 
the  wool,  and  they  had  plenty  to  eat  and 
skins  and  blankets  to  trade.  If  Wash- 
ington wished  to  cut  the  hair  of  his 
children  and  put  them  in  schools,  it 
could  do  so,  but  they  ought  not  to  be 
sent  to  school  with  the  Mokis,  nor  far 
away  to  be  taught  to  forget  him.  As 
he  talked,  his  wife  sat  opposite  him 
carding  wool,  often  looking  up  in  his 
face,  and  sometimes  caressing  the  sleep- 
ing baby  beside  her.  The  next  day,  in 
front  of  the  hogan  with  her  baby  beside 
her,  she  spun  the  carded  wool  into  yarn 
with  the  aid  only  of  a  little  stick  attached 
to  a  small  wooden  disc^  As  we  were 
leaving,  the  Navaho  asked  me  to  give 
him  a  paper  which  would  tell  the  agent 
not  to  take  away  from  him  the  home 
which  he  had  built  beside  the  Little 
Burro  Spring,  a  spring  that  he  had  walled 
up  for  the  free  use  of  everybody.  He 
said  that  Washington  thought  the  Navaho 
were  dogs,  but  liked  the  Mokis  because 
they  told  lies  and  said  they  liked  Ameri- 


cans, and  that  now  the  Washington 
agent  had  told  him  to  give  up  to  Mokis, 
men  of  another  tribe,  his  home  on  the 
reservation  of  his  own  tribe. 

"  One  story  is  good  until  another  is 
told,"  and  there  may  have  been  reason 
for  the  agent's  action  ;  but  to  leave  that 
sense  of  injustice  rankling  in  the  mind  of 
that  Indian  was  to  display  a  want  of  the 
tact  essential  to  the  proper  management 
of  those  big  children  whom  we  call  In- 
dians. One  unpractical  philanthropist 
obtained  from  the  Government  an  appro- 
priation of  five  thousand  dollars  to  dam 
the  Little  Colorado.  The  dam  was  built 
in  the  sand  and  rested  upon  faith,  which 
might  have  been  good  from  his  point  of 
view,  but  from  an  engineering  stand- 
point was  a  bad  dam  foundation.  Of 
course  it  went  out  when  the  water  came 
in,  which  happens  infrequently,  as  the 
river  only  flows  about  two  months  in 
each  year.  When  we  crossed  the  Little 
Colorado,  the  water  was  fetlock  deep  and 
the  heat  intense,  but  a  day  or  two  later  a 
.  storm  left  the  ground  covered  for  days 
with  several  inches  of  hailstones,  and  the 
river  bank-full  and  unfordable.  A  friend 
who  crossed  with  us,  compelled  to  meet  a 
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lecture  engagement,  had  to  swim  a  stream 
that  swept  him  well  down  among  the 
quicksands  below  the  ford.  If  the  dam 
had  stood,  it  would  have  been  worthless, 
for  the  water  of  this  portion  of  the  Little 
Colorado  is  so  alkaline  that  even  the 
Mormons  could  not  utilize  it,  and  its 
quicksands  each  year  swallow  cattle  and 
sheep  by  the  thousand.  The  money 
wasted  on  this  dam  would  have  estab- 
lished a  score  of  wells  with  pumps,  each 
of  which  would  have  made  available 
grazing  territory  with  a  radius  of  ten 
miles.  I  know  of  a  well  of  this  kind 
established  by  private  enterprise,  with  a 
pump  which  is  seldom  at  rest.  Navaho 
boys  and  girls  bring  their  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats  to  the  troughs  provided,  and 
pump  by  the  hour  until  the  animals  are 
satisfied.  Mounted  on  ponies  or  burros, 
these  children  who  herd  the  sheep  are  a 
happy  lot.  A  Navaho  boy  of  eight  or 
ten  years  requires  no  saddle,  and  can 
improvise  a  bridle  from  a  bit  of  rope. 
He  climbs  the  foreleg  of  the  pony,  then 
swings  by  the  mane  to  the  neck,  and 
scrambles  on  his  back.  If  he  tumbles 
off,  he  rolls  like  a  ball  from  under  the 
pony's  feet,  but  seldom  lets  go  of  the 
rope.  Often  a  girl  will  swing^own  from 
her  saddle  to  pick  up  a  motherless  lamb, 
while  her  small  brother  captures  an  old 
sheep  or  goat,  which  is  then  compelled 
to  nurse  the  foundling. 

Of  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest  the 
Navaho  are  the  manliest  and  the  least 
civilized.  Once  warlike,  they  were 
starved  into  submission  by  Kit  Carson 
and  his  command  in  1864,  and  were 
confined  at  Bosque  Redondo.  After 
four  years  of  homesickness  and  some 
scurvy,  they  promised  to  be  good  and 
were  sent  home.  To  this  day  "  Remem- 
ber Bosque  Redondo"  from  the  lips  of 
one  who  does  remember  cools  the  young 
Navaho  blood. 

The  Navaho  are  superstitious — like 
other  imaginative  people.  They  believe 
in  an  invisible  supreme  being,  but  have 
different  gods  for  special  uses — crops, 
stock,  etc.  They  believe  that  a  goddess 
now  lives  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  who 
planted  a  Navaho  boy  and  girl  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain  which  appeared  just 
above  the  ocean,  and  afterwards  came 
back  and  t)r9ught  them   cattle,  sheep, 


and  other  animals.  They  have  a  super- 
stitious reverence  for  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars.  The  medicine  man  goes  out 
from  his  ceremony  and  says  he  sees  the 
sun  ;  then  the  patient  gets  well.  The 
Navaho  will  not  willingly  kill  anything 
except  for  food,  not  even  a  rattlesnake. 
He  would  no  more  stepover  the  trail  of  the 
snake  than  some  civilized  women  would 
sit  at  table  in  a  company  of  thirteen. 
They  believe  in  their  medicine  men  and 
delight  in  their  incantations  quite  as  a 
civilized  spiritualist  enjoys  his  stances. 
One  night  I  visited  a  hogan  (the  wigwam 
of  the  Southwest)  to  see  a  medicine  man 
cure  the  sore  eyes  of  a  woman.  Men 
and  women  sat  around  the  outer  wall, 
while  children  roasted  corn  at  the  fire 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  woman 
to  be  cured  sat  on  a  sheepskin  with  her 
young  baby  in  her  arms.  Beside  her 
the  medicine  man  shook  a  rattle  of  tur- 
quoises and  shells  within  a  dried  gourd, 
and  led  a  monotonous  but  not  unmelodi- 
ous  chant  in  which  the  men  in  the  room 
joined.  On  the  ground  were  bags  of 
tobacco  and  cigarette-papers.  An  up- 
lifted paper  meant  *'  pass  the  tobacco." 
The  medicine  man  made  a  mess  of  herbs 
and  powders  in  a  basin  of  water,  and 
anointed,  exhaustively,  both  woman 
and  baby.  The  baby  received  the  at- 
tention with  the  gravity  of  a  graven 
image,  until  the  soles  of  its  feet  were 
touched,  when  it  squirmed  and  screamed 
like  an  infant  of  civilization.  Mother 
and  child  finally  drank  the  decoction. 
The  New  York  boy  with  Indian  proclivi- 
ties and  long  hair  said  to  the  woman, 
*'  Why  don't  you  stop  this  nonsense  ?" 
She  replied,  **  Why  don't  your  Govern- 
ment cut  your  hair  ?"  After  forty-eight 
hours  of  mummery  the  Indian  woman 
assured  me  that  her  eyes  were  cured.  I 
thought  of  an  old  friend,  once  a  clergy- 
man, afterwards  a  Christian  Scientist, 
whose  little  daughter  was  reading  in  my 
library,  with  the  pages  of  her  book  nearly 
touching  her  nose.  *•  Your  father  must 
take  you  to  an  oculist ;  those  near-sighted 
eyes  need  glasses."  The  myopic  orbs 
were  turned  upon  ine  as  she  replied, 
*'  I'm  not  near-sighted  now ;  I  used  to  be, 
but  Christian  Science  cured  me."  Lift- 
ing the  blanket  that  served  as  the  door 
to  a  hogan,  there  sat  before  me  a  man 
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making  medicine  for  the  cure  of  a  sick 
child.  The  little  one,  obviously  dying, 
lay  in  the  lap  of  its  mother,  whose  startled 
face  voiced  the  hopelessness  that  had 
just  come  to  her.  As  I  turned  from  the 
room  where  I  felt  I  had  no  right  to  stay, 
there  was  a  low  moan  from  the  mother, 
who  drew  her  blanket  over  her  head — 
the  child  was  dead. 

Hospitality  is  a  matter  of  course  with 
these  people.     If  you  are  near  a  hogan 
at  meal-time  and  are  hungry,  you  stop 
there.     You  sit  on  the  ground  by  the 
fire   and  help  yourself  to  roast  horse, 
lamb,  or  beef.     While  an  Indian  woman 
was  broiling  some  mutton  from  a  sheep 
which  she  had  just  killed  that  we  might 
be  fed,  we  were  using 
the  camera.   Our  New 
York   Indian   said  to 
her, "  He's  taking  your 
picture,  and  your  head 
is    away   from    him." 
"That's    the    way    I 
want       my       picture 
taken,"  was  her  reply ; 
and  later  as  we  were 
eating  she  said,  "  Now 
ril  take  your  picture 
while  you  eat" 

The  man  of  influ- 
ence  among  the  In- 
dians   is    the   trader. 
There  are  Indian  vil- 
lages  from    which   a 
white  man  is  turned 
back   unless   he   has   a   paper   from   a 
certain  trader,  and  where  a  pass  from 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  would 
be  waste  paper.     He  is  their  adviser, 
confessor,  and  banker.     I  had  a  preju- 
dice against  Indian  traders,  extending 
over  thirty  years,  but  I  saw  one  walk 
half  a  mile  to  break  into  a  locked  hogan 
for  the  use  of  three  children  who  were 
herding  their  flocks  far  from  home.    He 
told  them  he  would  make  it  all   right 
with  the  owner  of  the  hogan,  who  was  a 
friend  of  his.     He  gave  flour,  baking- 
powder,    salt,   sugar,   and   coffee   to   a 
woman  who  said  she  was  hungry  and 
had  no  money. 

"  It's  all  good  business,"  said  he.  "  I 
live  by  these  people ;  they  are  good  to 
me  and  I  am  good  to  them."  As  we 
talked  a  Navaho   boy   rode   up  to  the 


store  and  with  much  earnestness  told 
the  trader  that  two  Mokis  had  stolen  his 
brother's  coat,  and  asked  him  to  get  it 
back.    Half  an  hour  later  the  Mokis,  with 
burros  burdened  with  watermelons,  came 
to  trade.     The  trader  accused  them  of 
having  stolen  the  coat.     Butter  wouldn't 
have    melted   in   their  mouths  as  they 
denied  having  seen  the  coat,  and  opened 
their   packs    for    inspection.      "Never 
mind  your  packs,  take  off  your  saddles," 
said  the  trader.     Under  a  saddle-blanket 
was  the  coat,  which  was  returned  to  the 
boy,  who  pointed   out   that   the   silver 
buttons   had  been   cut  from   the  coat 
Again  the  Mokis  professed  ignorance, 
until  the  trader   told  them    that   their 
burros  would  go  to  his 
corral  and  stay  there 
until  the  buttons  were 
found.    When  the  but- 
tons were  forthcoming, 
the  trader  said,  "  Now 
I  will  show  you  what 
it  costs  to  be  thieves," 
and  gave  their  largest 
melon  to  the  Navaho 
boy   to  pay  him    for 
having  to   ride  eight 
miles    for    the    coat 
He  broke  two  other 
melons      upon       the 
ground    and    invited 
the  Indians  present  to 
BURROS  help  themselves. 

A  trader's  store  is 
a  good  place  to  study  the  Indian.  A 
young  enthusiast  from  the  East,  a 
member  of  the  Sequoia  League,  stays 
all  day  behind  the  counter  of  a  trader 
friend,  and  writes  up  vocabularies  all 
the  evening.  He  is  in  the  way  of 
learning  the  language  if  he  does  not 
ruin  his  friend  by  his  trades,  and  has 
already  modified  his  views  of  the  con- 
fiding nature  which  makes  the  Indian 
the  easy  victim  of  the  unscrupulous 
trader.  One  night  he  good-naturedly 
opened  the  store  after  it  had  been  closed 
to  allow  an  Indian,  whose  request  he 
did  not  understand,  to  point  out  on  the 
shelves  the  thing  he  wanted.  The  Indian 
only  wanted  a  drink  of  water.  The 
young  man  hailed  from  an  athletic  col- 
lege, and  was  always  ready  to  ride  the 
bucking    broncos  of   the   Indians,  and 
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once  challenged  their  champion  runner 
to  a  hundred-yard  dash.  I  refereed  the 
affair.  Two  Indian  girls  left  their  flocks 
to  act  as  seconds  for  their  countryman, 
their  duties  consisting  in  helping  him  to 
dress,  in  the  ultra-fashionable  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  They  held  up  the 
game  until  their  offered  bets  of  a  silver 
button,  the  equivalent  of  a  dime,  had 
been  taken,  and  the  coins  deposited  with 
the  trader  who  acted  as  stakeholder. 
The  contestants  agreed  to  start  them- 
selves, but  the  troubles  of  Babel  pos- 
sessed them,  and  it  was  only  after  half 
a  dozen  false  starts  that  they  came  fly- 
ing down  the  course.  It  was  a  dead 
heat,  as  I  eicplained  to  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  everybody,  especially  the  girls, 
who  were  sure  their  champion  had  won. 
There  was  an  unbroken  horse  in  the 
corral  which  was  counted  an  **  outlaw," 
and  a  young  Navaho  was  invited  to  ridj 
him.  He  was  allowed  help  to  saddle  the 
horse,  but  was  forbidden  to  choke  him 
after  the  method  of  the  Indians  in  break- 
ing their  own  ponies.  He  conquered  the 
horse,  but  sat  through  a  bucking  per- 
formance that  left  blood  running  from 
both  his  nostrils.  Some  system  of  wire- 
less telegraphy  brought  a  lot  of  Navaho 
youngsters  from  considerable  distances 
to  see  the  bronco-busting  and  the  foot- 
race. They  raced  for  us  on  foot  and 
on  their  ponies,  picked  up  handkerchiefs 


from  the  ground  while  riding  at  full  speed, 
and  wrestled.  In  the  evening  there  was 
music  on  a  flageolet,  singing  and  danc- 
ing in  American  style,  all  of  which  the 
young  Navaho  imitated  with  glee,  and 
then  danced  for  us  after  the  fashion  of 
their  own  people,  until,  in  the  small 
hours,  the  trader  stopped  the  perform- 
ance by  turning  the  boys  loose  among 
his  watermelons,  after  which  they  rolled 
themselves  in  blankets  on  the  prairie 
beside  the  store. 

In  the  morning,  after  a  breakfast 
for  which  they  brought  the  water  and 
did  the  work,  one  after  another  of  the 
lot  of  bright-faced  youngsters  mounted 
his  pony,  thanked  us  as  nearly  as  he 
could  in  our  language,  and  laughed  with 
delight  at  our  attempts  to  reply  in  his. 
I  thought  of  the  knights  of  the  rueful 
countenance  I  had  seen  in  the  Indian 
schools,  with  their  cropped  hair  and  their 
neat  clothing ;  of  the  round-ups  that  kept 
the  rolls  full,  when  the  superintendent, 
as  one  of  them  told  me,  found  the  truant 
children  by  the  crying  in  the  houses ;  of 
the  two  youngsters  who  were  captured 
ninety  miles  from  their  school  by  an 
Indian  agent,  an  Indian  policeman,  and 
two  cowboys,  who  found  it  easy  to  follow 
their  trail — for  it  led  to  their  homes — 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  found 
the  line  of  least  resistance  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Navaho. 


To   the   Friendliest  of  Poets 

By  George  Herbert  Clarke 

Chaucer,  kind  heart,  who  with  the  score  and  ten 
Laughed  your  long  way  through  Kent's  a-greening  flelds, 
So  mild,  my  gentleman  1   yet  your  arch  pen 
Its  ancient  freshness  yields. 

Life  was  to  you  no  dreary  heaviness, 
No,  nor  a  fretting  puzzle  for  the  mind ; 

You  saw  the  best  and  worst,  and  both  would  bless, 
For  both  were  of  mankind. 

The  "  smale  fowles  "  lusty  would  be  singing, 
The  summoner  his  "  stif  burdoun  "  would  bear, 
But  in  your  poet-soul  the  music  ringing 
Was  sure  the  sweetest  there. 

Maister  of  words,  and  lover  of  the  human. 
Refresh  us  ever  with  your  vernal  prime ; 
A  tonic  draught  for  us,  or  man  or  woman- 
Your  frank  and  winsome  rhyme  I 


'*  THE    (i<)NIK)LA    HKSIDE   THE    WATER    IHK)R 


Venice 

'\  "•"-  By  Henry  Atkins 

*sfiv  This  is  the  magic  place  of  all  the  world! 

Imagination's  very  dream  come  true. 
Could  those  great  flags  against  the  church  unfurled 

Elsewhere  have  countered  such  delicious  blue? 
Only  Enchantment,  gayly  in  control 

Of  all  things  wonderful,  could  reunite 
Such  color,  form,  material,  and  soul — 

Unveil  a  second  Venice  to  the  sight  1 

That  gondola  beside  the  water  door 

Of  the  Palazzo^moored  beneath  the  trees — 
There's  sheer  enchantment — what  could  move  you  more  ? 

Its  very  mirror,  trembling  to  the  breeze, 
Seems  more  substantial :  see  above  the  wall 

Pomegranates,  oleanders,  pearl  and  red — 
Watch  its  reflection  mount  to  meet  the  fall 

Of  every  dropping  petal,  wept  or  bled! 

And  domes  and  towers,  and  Art  in  its  own  clime — 

Art  of  uplifted  stone  and  brush  and  pen — 
These  are  the  past,  wonders  of  that  old  time 

When  gods  still  went  among  the  sons  of  men. 
Then  Venice  bloomed,  the  blossom  of  the  hour — 

The  last  sweet  petal  at  its  heart  uncurled; 
Slowly  they  fall — but  still  how  fair  the  flower  1 

This  is  the  magic  place  of  all  the  world  1 

Theodore  Roosevelt  the  Citizen 

By  Jacob  A.   Riis 

Author  of  The  Making  of  an  American,''  ''How  the  Other  Half  Lives,''  etc. 

Chapter  X. — What   He   is   Like   Himself 

Now  that  by  good  luck  I  have  now  that  we  have  got  so  far,  I  can  hear 
after  all  presented  in  something  my  reader  ask:  "But  about  himself; 
like  orderly  fashion  the  main  about  the  man,  the  frien^  ?  You  prom- 
facts  in  Theodore  Roosevelt's  career —  ised  to  tell  us.  We  want  to^knov)^"  And 
of  which  every  one  knows  more  or  less,  so  you  shall.  I  am  going  to  tcil  you 
and  which  he  regards  as  more  or  less  now — at  least,  I  am  going  to  try.  ijere, 
significant,  according  to  his  attitude  a  whole  week,  have  I  been,  walking 
toward  the  old  college  professor's  pre-  about  the  garden,  upon  which. winter 
diction,many  years  ago,  that  his  students  had  laid  its  rude  hand,  and  put  all  the 
might  rate  our  people's  fitness  for  self-  flowers  to  sleep  ;  only  the^  wild  thyme  I 
government  by  the  headway  Roosevelt  brought  down  from  the  Berkshire  Hills 
made  with  his  ideals  and  ambitions —  stands  green  and  fragrant,  as  does  the 
« Copyright,  1903,  by  the  Outlook  Company.  sunny  field  where  I  dug  it,  in  my  memory 
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ever.  A  whole  week  have  I  walked  about 
among  the  bare  bushes,  poking  in  the 
dead  leaves,  trying  to  think  how.  Some- 
thing very  learned  and  grand  had  come 
into  my  head.  But  how  can  you  analyze 
your  friend  ?  Men's  minds  and  men's 
motives  you  may  analyze,  if  you  care 
and  have  a  taste  that  way — and  a  pretty 
mess  you  will  make  of  it  more  than  half 
the  time.  But  resolve  a  sunbeam,  or  a 
tear,  into  its  original  elements,  and  what 
do  you  get  ?  So  much  oxygen,  perhaps ; 
so  much  salt — let  the  chemist  tell  in  his 
learned  phrase;  and  when  all  is  told 
your  sunbeam  and  your  tear  have  esca[>ed 
you.  Whatever  else  you  have,  them  you 
have  not  No,  I  shall  not  try  that.  I 
shall  tell  you  of  him  just  as  I  knew  him. 
I  like  him  best  that  way,  anyhow — just 
as  he  is. 

But  first  let  me  give  fair  warning ;  if 
there  be  any  among  my  readers  still- 
hunting  for  special  privilege,  let  him  get 
off  right  here;  for  he  won't  like  him. 
Whether  it  be  the  Trust  that  has  nothing 
to  conceal — dear  me,  no  I — yet  most 
strenuously  objects  to  the  public  knowing 
about  its  business ;  the  corporation  with 
franchises  paying  big  dividends  but  no 
taxes ;  the  labor  leader  who  has  stared 
himself  blind  upon  the  dividends,  and  to 
whom  the  pearly  gates  shall  not  swing 
unless  they  have  the  union  label  on 
them;  or  the  every-day  dolt  who  must 
have  the  railroad  track  between  himself 
and  his  brother  of  darker  skin,  of  differ- 
ent faith  or  tongue  or  birthplace ;  who, 
like  the  woman  of  the  Four  Hundred  in 
Philadelphia,  **must  be  buried  in  St. 
Peter's  churchyard  because,  really,  on 
resurrection  day  she  must  rise  with  her 
own  set " — whichever  his  own  particular 
folly  in  this  land  of  no  privilege  and  of 
an  equal  chance,  and  wherever  found, 
he  will  be  against  Roosevelt,  instinct- 
ively and  always. 

Such  a  man  will  fight  Roosevelt  at 
the  polls  and  in  the  convention  ;  he  will 
bet  his  money  against  him,  and  pour  it 
out  like  water  across  every  party  line 
that  held  him  before,  and  by  the  meas- 
ure of  his  success  we  can  grade  our  own 
grip  on  the  ideal  of  the  Republic.  That 
was  what  the  professor  I  spoke  of  meant, 
and  he  was  right.  And  so  are  they, 
according  to  their  light     Roosevelt  is 


their  enemy,  the  enemy  forever  of  all  for 
which  they  stand. 

Because  he  stands  for  fair  play ;  for 
an  even  chance  to  all  who  would  use  it 
for  their  own  and  for  their  country's 
good;  for  a  broad  Americanism  that 
cares  nothing  for  color,  creed,  or  the 
wherefrom  of  the  citizen,  so  that,  now  he 
is  here,  he  be  an  American  in  heart  and 
soul ;  an  Americanism  that  reaches  down 
to  hard-pan.  "Ultimately,"  he  said  at 
Grant's  Tomb,  when  Governor  of  New 
York — "  ultimately,  no  nation  can  be 
great  unless  its  greatness  is  laid  on 
foundations  of  righteousness  and  de- 
cency." And  at  Syracuse  on  Labor 
Day  I  saw  ten  thousand  stirred  by  his 
words :  "If  alive  to  their  true  interests, 
rich  and  poor  alike  will  set  their  faces 
like  flint  against  the  spirit  which  seeks 
personal  advantage  by  overriding  the 
laws,  whether  that  spirit  shows  itself  in 
the  form  of  bodily  violence  by  one  set  of 
men  or  in  the  form  of  vulpine  cunning 
by  another  set  of  men."  These  are  his 
professions.  I  know  how  they  square 
with  his  practice,  for  I  have  seen  the 
test  put  to  him  a  hundred  times  in  little 
things  and  in  great,  and  never  once 
did  he  fail  to  ask  the  question,  if  there 
was  any  doubt  about  it,  after  all  was 
said  and  done,  "  Which  is  right  ?"  And 
as  it  was  answered,  so  was  the  thing 
done. 

His  ambition  ?  Yes,  he  has  that  Is 
it  to  be  President  ?  He  would  like  to 
sit  in  the  White  House,  elected  by  the 
people,  for  no  man  I  ever  met  has  so 
real  and  deep  a  belief  in  the  ultimate 
righteousness  of  the  people,  in  their  wish 
to  do  the  thing  that  is  right,  if  it  can  be 
shown  them.  But  it  is  not  that  If  I 
know  anything  of  the  man,  I  know  this  : 
that  he  would  fight  in  the  ranks  to  the 
end  of  life  for  the  things  worth  fighting 
for,  rather  than  reach  out  a  hand  to 
grasp  the  Presidency,  if  it  were  to  be 
had  as  the  price  of  one  of  the  principles 
upon  which  his  life  has  been  shaped  in 
the  sight  of  us  all.  He  might,  indeed, 
quarrel  with  the  party  of  a  lifetime,  for 
he  would  as  little  surrender  his  con- 
science to  a  multitude  of  men  as  to  one,* 
and  he  has  said  that  he   does   not  num 

I  Governor   Roosevelt's   speech  to  the  West  Side 
Republican  Club,  New  York,  March,  1899. 
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ber  party  loyalty  with  the  Ten  Com- 
mandmeDts,  firmly  as  he  holds  to  it  to 
get  things  done.  Party  allegiance  is 
not  a  compelling  force  with  him ;  he  is 
the  compelling  force.  "  I  believe  very 
firmly,"  he  said  to  the  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation in  New  York,  in  1899,  "  that  I 
can  best  render  aid  to  my  party  by  doing 
all  that  in  me  lies  to  make  that  party 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people ; 
and  just  so  far  as  I  work  along  those 
lines  I  have  the  right  to  challenge  the 
support  of  every  decent  man,  no  matter 
what  his  party  may  be."  That  is  his 
platform,  always  was.  In  matters  of 
mere  opinion  I  can  conceive  of  his 
changing  clear  around,  if  he  were  shown 
that  he  was  wrong.  I  should  ex[>ect  it ; 
indeed,  I  do  not  see  how  he  could  help 
it  It  was  ever  more  important  to  him 
to  be  right,  and  to  do  right,  than  to  be 
logical  and  consistent 

And  that  really  is  his  ambition,  has 
been  since  the  day  he  rose  in  the  Assem- 
bly Hall  at  Albany  and  denounced  the 
conspirators  of  his  own  party  and  of  the 
other  to  their  faces;  to  do  the  right, 
and  to  so  do  it  in  the  sight  of  his  fellow- 
men  that  they  shall  see  that  it  is  the 
right  and  follow  it ;  that  the  young,  es- 
pecially, shall  make  the  high  and  the 
right  choice  at  the  beginning  of  life  that 
puts  ever  more  urgent  questions  to  the 
succeeding  generations.  That  is  the 
mainspring  and  the  motive.  '*  Because 
he  thinks  he  is  so  much  better  than  all 
the  rest  ?"  I  can  hear  my  cynical  neigh- 
bor ask.  No,  but  because  to  him  life  is 
duty  first,  always ;  because  it  gave  him 
certain  advantages  of  birth,  of  education, 
of  early  associations,  for  which  he  owes 
a  return  to  his  day  and  to  his  people. 
I  wish  to  God  more  of  us  felt  like  that ; 
for  until  we  do,  our  Republic  will  be 
more  of  a  name  and  of  an  empty  boast 
than  we  have  any  right  to  let  it  be. 
Sometimes,  when,  in  the  effort  of  class 
privil^e  to  assert  itself  here  as  every- 
where, the  fear  comes  over  me  that  it 
will  not  last,  I  find  comfort  in  the  notion 
that  it  has  hardly  yet  begun,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  that  He  in  whose  wise  pur- 
pose men  must  grow  through  struggling, 
will  let  it  pass  so  soon.  A  hundred 
years  of  the  Republic,  and  we  are  only 
beginning  to  understand  that   what   it 


was  meant  to  mean,  and  alone  can  be 
made  to  mean,  is  opportunity  ;  that  the 
mere  fact  of  political  freedom  is  in  itself 
of  little  account,  but  can  be  made  of 
ever  so  much ;  that  different  levels  there 
will  be  in  a  democracy  as  in  a  monarchy, 
but  not  of  rank  nor,  indeed,  of  wealth, 
though  for  a  while  it  may  seem  so ;  but 
according  to  our  grasp  of  the  idea  of 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  and 
its  duties  and  standards.  There  is  the 
cleavage,  and  his  is  the  highest  level 
who  would  serve  all  the  rest  Service 
to  his  fello  w-men ;  that  is  the  keynote 
to  Roosevelt's  life,  as  faith  in  the  Re- 
public and  love  of  country  are  its  burn- 
ing fire.  Well  did  President  Eliot,  when 
he  bestowed  upon  him  the  degree  of  his 
Alma  Mater,  call  him  a  "  true  type  of 
the  sturdy  gentleman  and  high-minded 
public  servant  in  a  democracy." 

There  I  I  freed  my  mind,  anyhow.  I 
was  thinking,  when  I  spoke  of  consist- 
ency, of  the  fellows  who  mistake  stub- 
bornness for  principle,  and  what  a  beau- 
tiful mess  they  make  of  it  There  came 
one  of  that  kind  to  the  Board  of  Health 
in  Brooklyn,  and  wanted  his  landlord 
compelled  to  put  a  broken  window-pane 
in.  The  landlord  said  it  was  not  in  the 
lease  and  he  wouldn't  do  it  And  for 
two  weeks  his  wife  had  been  sleeping 
under  it,  in  danger  of  pneumonia  every 
hour  of  the  night 

"  But,"  said  they,  "  have  you  let  her 
sleep  there  all  this  time  without  putting 
in  the  pane  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir  I"  said  he.  "  Yes,  sir  I  I 
did  it  on  principle  1" 

But  about  himself.  You  know  how 
he  looks.  To  my  mind,  he  is  the  hand- 
somest man  I  ever  saw ;  and  I  know  I 
am  right,  for  my  wife  says  so  too,  and 
that  setties  it  Which  reminds  me  of 
the  time  I  lectured  in  a  New  York  town, 
with  a  deaf  man  in  the  audience  who 
was  no  friend  of  Roosevelt.  The  chair- 
man introduced  me  with  the  statement 
that  he  had  heard  that  the  Governor 
called  me  *^  the  most  useful  man  in  New 
York."  My  friend  with  the  ear-trumpet 
didn't  quite  catch  it,  and  was  in  high 
dudgeon  after  the  meeting. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  Teddy  Roosevelt 
ain't  got  no  sense  ?"  he  cried.  "  The 
idea  of  calling  that  man  Riis  the  most 
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beautiful  man  in  New  York  1     Why,  he 
is  as  plain  as  can  he" 

By  handsome  I  do  not  mean  beautiful, 
but  manly.  Stern  he  may,  indeed,  ap- 
pear at  times,  though  to  my  mind  nearly 
all  his  portraits  do  him  hideous  injus- 
tice in  that  respect  I  have  seen  but 
two  that  were  wholly  himself.  One 
was  a  pen-sketch  of  him  on  horseback 
at  the  head  of  his  men,  climbing  some 
mountain  ridge.  There  he  had  on  his 
battle  face,  the  dark  look  I  have  seen 
come  in  the  middle  of  some  pleasant 
chat  with  gay  friends.  I  knew  then 
that  he  was  alone,  and  that  the  burden 
was  upon  him,  and  I  felt  always  as  if, 
upon  some  pretext,  any  pretext,  I  would 
like  to  get  him  away  where  he  could  be 
by  himself  for  awhile.  The  other,  curi- 
ously, was  an  old  campaign  poster  from 
the  days  when  he  ran  for  Governor.  It 
hung  over  my  desk  till  the  boys  in  the 
office,  who  used  to  decorate  the  volun 
teers*  slouch-hat  with  more  bows  than  a 
Tyrolese  swain  ever  wore  to  the  village 
fair,  made  an  end  of  it,  to  my  great 
griet  For  it  was  the  only  picture  of 
him  I  ever  saw  that  had  the  smile  his 
friends  love.  There  was  never  another 
like  it.  And  it  is  for  them  only.  I 
have  come  into  a  room  packed  full  of 
people  crowding  to  speak  with  him,  and 
seen  it  light  up  his  face  as  with  a  ray  of 
sunshine  from  a  leaden  sky,  and  his 
hand  go  up  in  the  familiar  sdute  I  meet 
out  West  nowadays,  but  nowhere  else. 
.  Odd  how  people,  even  those  who  should 
know  him  well,  can  misunderstand. 
"  I  saw  him  several  times  in  Colorado," 
wrote  one  who  likes  him,  after  his  recent 
Western  trip,  "  and  he  pleased  me  very 
much  by  his  growing  tenderness  toward 
men  and  animals.  His  chief  weakness 
has  always  seemed  to  me  his  almost 
cruel  strength."  To  me  he  has  always 
seemed  as  tender  as  a  woman.  Perhaps 
they  had  been  on  the  hunting- trail 
together ;  or  on  one  of  his  long  Wash- 
ington walks  that  were  the  terror  of  his 
friends.  I  am  told  they  lay  awake 
nights,  some  of  them,  trembling  for  fear 
he  might  pick  t/tem  out  next. 

By  contrast  there  comes  to  me  the 
recollection  of  a  walk  we  took  together 
in  the  woods  out  at  Oyster  Bay.  It  was 
after  I  had  been  sick,  and  some  one  had 


told  him  that  I  could  not  walk  very  fast, 
and  must  not,  any  more.  So  I  infer; 
for  we  had  not  gone  five  furlongs  at  the 
old  clipping  gait,  he  a  little  ahead,  thrash- 
ing through  the  bushes,  when  he  suddenly 
came  back  and,  taking  my  arm,  walked 
very  slowly,  telling  me  something  with 
great  earnestness,  to  cover  up  his  remorse. 
I  have  never  anywhere  met  a  man  so 
anxiously  considerate  of  a  friend's  weak- 
ness as  he  ever  was  and  is,  though 
happily  in  this  instance  there  was  no 
need  of  it  I  have  been  learning  to  ride 
these  days,  and  ride  hard,  to  show  him, 
and  also  to  have  the  fun  of  going  out 
with  him  again.  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing finer. 

It  seems  to  me,  when  I  think  back 
now,  that  all  the  time  I  have  known  him, 
with  all  the  burden  and  care  of  such  a 
career  as  his  on  his  shoulders,  he  was 
forever  planning  some  kind  act  toward 
a  friend,  carrying  him  and  his  concerns 
with  him  incessantly  amid  the  crowding 
of  a  thousand  things.  His  memory  is 
something  prodigious.  I  happened  once 
to  mention  to  him  that  when  next  I  came 
to  Washington  I  would  bring  my  little 
boy. 

"And  don't  forget,"  I  said,  "when 
you  see  him  to  ask  if  he  goes  regularly 
to  Sunday-school."  To  his  laughing 
inquiry  I  made  answer  that  the  lad 
would  occasionally  be  tempted  by  the 
sunshine  and  some  game  up  by  the  golf- 
grounds,  whereupon  I  would  caution 
him  to  keep  his  record  clear  against  the 
day  when  he  would  see  the  President, 
who,  being  the  boys'  as  well  as  the 
papas'  President,  would  naturally  ask 
him  if  he  "  went  regular."  And  of 
course  he  must  back  me  up  in  this ;  for 
little  boys  remember,  too.  The  thing 
had  long  since  gone  out  of  my  head  when 
I  brought  Vivi  to  the  White  House  ;  but 
not  so  with  him.  He  took  him  between 
his  knees  and  asked  him,  first  thing,  if 
he  went  to  Sunday-school  Hke  a  good 
boy ;  and  so  the  day  and  my  reputation 
were  saved,  and  the  boy  made  happy; 
for  he  ^atf  kept  his  slate  clean. 

It  was  at  that  visit  that,  after  a  thor- 
ough inspection  of  the  premises,  the 
President  asked  the  lad  what  he  thought 
of  the  White  House. 

"  Pretty  good,"  said  he.     "  But  I  like 
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better  to  ride  up  and  down  in  the  elevator 
at  the  hotel."  It  was  his  first  experience 
with  an  elevator,  and  he  made  full  use 
of  it 

The  President  considered  him  thought- 
fully a  moment.  What  visions  of  politi- 
cians and  delegations  passed  before  his 
mind's  eye  I  know  not;  but  it  was  with 
almost  a  half  sigh  that  he  said :  *'  So 
would  I,  my  boy,  sometimes." 

That  slouch  hat  of  his,  by  the  way,  at 
which  some  folks  took  umbrage,  at  the 
Philadelphia  Convention,  I  don't  believe 
he  gave  as  much  thought  to,  in  all  the 
years  he  wore  it,  or  one  like  it,  as  did 
those  good  people  in  the  three  or  four 
days  of  the  convention.  He  did  not 
wear  it  because  the  rough  riders  did,  but 
because  it  is  his  natural  head-gear.  He 
began  it  in  Mulberry  Street,  and  he  has 
kept  it  up  ever  since.  He  hates  a  stove- 
pipe, and  so  do  I;  but  I  thought  to 
honor  him  especially  one  day,  when  I 
was  going  traveling  with  him,  by  putting 
on  mine ;  and  all  I  got  for  it  was,  when 
General  Greene  got  into  the  carriage 
with  a  straw  hat  on,  a  deep  sigh  of  relief 
and  an  "Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  didn't 
come  in  a  top-hat,"  with  a  malicious 
gleam  toward  me.  Next  time  I  leave  it 
home.  Perhaps  it  was  to  pay  me  for 
being  late.  He  had  arranged  to  pick 
me  up  at  my  home  station,  when  going 
through  to  the  city ;  but  his  train  was  a 
full  half-hour  ahead  of  time,  and  who 
could  have  foreseen  that  ?  What  other 
President,  do  you  suppose,  would  have 
waited  fifteen  minutes  at  the  depot  with 
his  special  train  while  he  sent  up  to  the 
house  for  me,  and  then  received  me 
with  a  laugh? 

That  was  characteristic  of  him,  both 
the  waiting  and  the  being  ahead  of  time. 
It  was  night,  and  there  was  nothing  on 
the  road  to  hinder,  so  he  just  slammed 
through.  In  that  also  he  is  a  typical 
American  in  the  best  sense  :  given  a 
thing  to  be  done,  he  makes  sure  of  the 
way  and  then  goes  ahead  and  does  it 
"The  way  to  do  a  thing  is  to  do  it," 
might  be  his  motto;  it  certainly  is  his 
way.  But  the  man  who  concludes  from 
that  that  he  runs  at  it  headlong  makes 
the  mistake  of  his  life.  I  know  abso- 
lutely no  man  who  so  carefully  weighs 
all  the  chances  for  and  against,  ever 


with  the  one  dominating  motive  in  the 
background — "  Is  it  right  ?" — to  steer 
him  straight  In  the  Police  Department 
he  surprised  me  over  and  over  again  by 
his  quick  grasp  and  mastery  of  things 
until  then  foreign  to  his  experience. 
He  would  propose  some  action  and  turn 
it  over  to  me  for  review  because  I  had 
been  there  twenty  years  to  his  one ;  and 
I  would  point  out  reefs  I  thought  he  had 
forgotten.  But  not  he ;  he  had  charted 
them  all,  thought  of  every  contingency, 
and  done  it  all  in  an  hour,  when  I  would 
be  poring  over  the  problem  for  days, 
perhaps  weeks.  And  when  it  had  all 
been  gone  over  he  would  say: 

"  There  1  we  will  do  it  It  is  the  best 
we  can  do.  If  it  turns  out  that  there  is 
anything  wrong,  we  will  do  it  over 
again."  But  I  do  not  remember  that 
he  ever  had  to. 

Mere  pride  of  opinion  he  has  none. 
No  one  ever  estimated  his  own  powers, 
his  own  capacities,  mt>re  modestly  than 
he.  Something  I  said  one  day  brought 
this  matter  up,  and  few  things  have 
touched  me  as  did  the  humility  with 
which  this  strong  man  said,  ^*  I  know 
the  very  ordinary  kind  of  man  I  am  to 
fill  this  great  office.  I  know  that  my 
ideals  are  commonplace.  I  can  only 
insist  up>on  them  as  fundamental,  for 
they  are  that.  Not  in  the  least  doing 
anything  great,  I  can  try,  and  I  am 
trying,  to  do  my  duty  on  the  level  where 
I  am  put,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see  the 
way,  the  whole  of  it"  And  I  thought 
of  his  talk  to  the  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  the  "  homely  virtues  " 
as  a  solvent  of  our  industrial  and  other 
problems,  and  his  counsel  to  every  good 
citizen  to  be  able  and  willing  to  "  pull 
his  own  weight."  He  has  to  pull  the 
weight  of  all  of  us  along  with  his  own. 
If  these  plain  sketches  help  some  who 
do  not  know  him  to  make  out  how  pa- 
tiently, how  thoughtfully  he  labors  at  it, 
how  steadfastly  he  is  on  guard,  I  shall 
be  glad  I  wrote  them. 

As  I  am  writing  this  now,  there  comes 
to  mind  really  the  finest  compliment  I 
ever  heard  paid  him,  and  quite  uninten- 
tionally. The  lady  who  said  it  was 
rather  disappointed,  it  seemed.  She 
was  looking  for  some  great  hero  in 
whom    to  embody    all  her  high  ideals, 
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and,  said  she,  "  I  always  wanted  to 
make  Roosevelt  out  that;  but,  some- 
how, every  time  he  did  something  that 
seemed  really  great,  it  turned  out,  upon 
looking  at  it  closely,  that  it  was  only 
just  the  right  thing  to  do.^^  I  would  not 
want  a  finer  thing  said  of  me  when  my 
work  is  done.  I  am  glad  I  thought  of 
it,  for  I  know  that  he  would  not,  either. 
And  it  comes  as  near  as  an3rthing  could 
to  putting  him  just  right 

Perhaps  a  good  reason  why  he  grasps 
things  so  quickly  and  correctly  is  that 
he  looks  for  and  tries  to  get  at  the 
underlying  principles  of  them ;  deals 
with  them  on  the  elementary  basis  of 
right  and  fitness,  divested  of  all  the  con- 
ceit and  the  flummery  which  beset  so 
many  things  that  come  to  the  Executive 
of  a  great  nation.  I  had  gone  out  to 
see  him  at  Oyster  Bay,  heavy  with  the 
anxieties  of  mothers  all  over  the  land 
who  had  sons  soldiering  in  the  Philip- 
pines. There  was  news  of  fighting 
every  day,  but  only  the  names  of  the 
killed  or  wounded  officers  came  by  cable. 
There  was  a  War  Department  order 
against  sending  those  of  the  privates 
who  fell,  or  who  died  of  cholera ;  and 
it  resulted  that  when,  say,  Company  H 
of  the  Fifteenth  Raiment  had  been  in 
a  battle,  every  mother  who  had  a  boy 
serving  in  that  command  went  shivering 
with  fear  for  six  long  weeks  before  the 
mails  brought  word  whether  her  boy 
was  among  the  "  thirteen  private  sol- 
diers "  who  fell,  or  not.  I  had  been 
asked  to  put  the  case  to  the  President, 
and  get  him  to  cut  the  red  tape,  if  pos- 
sible ;  but,  against  expectation,  I  found 
a  tableful  of  soldiers  and  statesmen  at 
lunch,  and  I  saw  clearly  enough  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  get  the  President's  ear 
long  enough. 

But,  as  luck  would  have  it,  I  was  put 
beside  General  Young,  fine  old  warrior, 
whom  I  had  met  before,  and  I  told  him 
of  what  was  on  my  heart  He  knew  of 
no  such  order  when  he  was  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  we  got  into  quite  a  little 
argument  about  it,  which  I  purposely 
dragged  out  till  there  was  a  lull  in  the 
talk  at  the  President's  end  of  the  table, 
and  I  saw  him  looking  my  way.  I  asked 
him  if  he  knew  of  the  order. 

«*What  order?"  said  he;  and  I  told 


him — told  him  of  the  mothers  fretting 
for  their  boys  all  over  the  land.  He 
looked  up  quickly  at  Adjutant-General 
Corbin,  who  sat  right  opposite.  It  was 
what  I  wanted.     He  knew. 

"General,"  said  Mr.  Roosevelt,  "b 
there  such  an  order  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  President,"  said  he,  "  there 
is." 

**  Why  ?"  President  Roosevelt  wastes 
few  words  when  in  earnest  about  any- 
thing. 

General  Corbin  explained  that  it  was 
a  measure  of  economy.  The  telegraph 
tolls  were  heavy.  An  officer  had  a  code 
word,  just  one,  to  pay  for,  whereas  to 
send  the  whole  name  and  place  of  a 
private  soldier  under  the  Pacific  Ocean 
might  easily  cost,  perhaps,  twenty-five 
dollars.     The  President  heard  him  out. 

"  Corbin,"  he  said,  "  can  you  tele- 
graph from  here  to  the  Philippines  ?" 

The  General  thought  he  might  wait 
till  he  got  to  Washington  ;  he  was  going 
in  an  hour. 

"  No,"  said  the  President ;  "  no,  we 
will  not  wait.  Send  the  order  to  have 
the  names  telegraphed,  now.  Those 
mothers  gave  the  best  they  had  to  their 
country.  We  will  not  have  them  break- 
ing their  hearts  for  twenty-five  dollars 
or  for  fifty.  Save  the  money  somewhere 
else." 

And  he  sent  one  of  his  rare  smiles 
across  the  table,  that  made  my  heart 
light,  and  many  another,  from  Maine  to 
Texas.  The  order  went  out  from  the 
table  then  and  there,  and,  before  we  had 
finished  our  luncheon,  was  speeding 
under  the  sea  to  the  far  East 

I  was  an  unintentional  listener  that 
day  to  the  instructions  Generals  Young 
and  Corbin  received  for  their  interview 
with  Emperor  William  ;  they  were  about 
to  go  abroad.  I  doubt  if  ever  greeting 
from  the  Executive  of  one  great  country 
to  the  head  of  another  was  more  informal 
than  that,  and,  equally,  if  there  ever  was 
a  heartier. 

"  Tell  him,"  said  the  President— "  tell 
the  Emperor  that  I  would  like  to  see 
him  ride  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  By 
George,  I  would!  And  give  him  my 
hearty  regards.  Some  day  we  shall  yet 
have  a  spin  together." 

I  hope  they  may.     Those  who  know 
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Mr.  Roosevelt  and  have  met  the  Em- 
peror say  that  in  much  they  are  alike : 
two  strong,  masterful  young  men  of 
honest,  resolute  purpose,  and  the  faith 
in  it  that  gets  things  done.  But  they 
face  different  ways  :  the  one  toward  the 
past,  with  its  dead  rule,  "  by  the  grace 
of  God ;"  the  other  to  the  light  of  the 
new  day  of  the  living  democracy  that  in 
its  fullness  shall  make  of  the  man  a  king 
in  his  own  right,  by  his  undimmed  man- 
hood, please  God. 

I  am  told  that  the  generals  carried 
out  their  instructions  in  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  given,  to  the  great  de 
light  of  the  Emperor,  who  asked  General 
Corbin  if  he  had  ever  before  been  in 
Germany.  The  General  said,  not  in 
that  part  of  it 

"  Which  part,  then  ?"  asked  the  Em- 
peror, 

"In  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  your 
Majesty,"  responded  the  General,  and 
the  Emperor  laughed  till  his  sides  shook. 
His  brother  had  told  him  about  those 
cities. 

We  went  home  in  the  same  train,  and 
General  Young  and  I  sat  together  in 
the  car.  I  had  been  reading  the  *'  Sun- 
day-School Times,"  and  it  lay  on  the 
opposite  seat,  so  that  the  General  could 
read  the  title.  He  regarded  it  fixedly 
for  a  while,  then  poked  it  cautiously 
with  the  end  of  his  stick,  as  who  should 
say, "  I  wonder — now — what — "  I  read 
him  like  a  book,  fighting-man  to  the 
finger-tips  that  he  is,  but  said  nothing 
until  curiosity  got  the  better  of  him,  and 
he  asked  some  question  about  it.  Then 
I  reached  out  for  the  paper. 

"  Oh,  yes,  General  1  This  is  the  pa- 
per for  you.  See  here" — and  I  pointed 
to  a  column  telling  of  all  the  big  fighters 
in  the  Old  Testament,  the  Maccabees 
and  the  rest,  with  their  battles  in  chrono- 
logical order,  and  what  they  were  about. 
The  old  warrior's  eyes  kindled. 

"  Well,  I  never  1"  he  said,  and  took 
the  paper  up  with  an  evident  respect 
that  contrasted  comically  with  his  gin- 
gerly way  of  before.  The  General  of 
the  army  will  forgive  me  for  telling  on 
him.  He  has  my  heartiest  friendship 
and  regard.  I  expect  to  see  him  yet 
conduct  a  Sunday-school  on  Maccabean 
lines,  and  we  shall  all  be  glad.     For 


that  is  what  we  and  the  Sunday-school 
want. 

But  though  ordinarily  President  Roose- 
velt is  the  most  democratic  of  men,  he 
does  not  lack  a  full  measure  of  dignity 
when  occasion  requires  it  The  man 
whom  I  had  seen  telling  stories  of  his 
regiment  to  a  school  full  of  little  Italian 
boys  in  the  Sullivan  Street  slum,  had,  a 
little  while  after  the  interview  with  the* 
generals,  to  receive  a  delegation  from 
the  French  people,  and  it  happened  that 
one  of  the  guests  of  that  day  was  pres- 
ent He  told  me  that  he  never  was 
prouder  of  the  President  and  of  his 
people  than  when  he  saw  him  meet  the 
distinguished  strangers.  And  so  were 
they.  They  spoke  of  it  as  the  honor  of 
a  lifetime  to  be  received  by  President 
Roosevelt 

It  is  just  the  human  feeling  that  levels 
all  differences  and  makes  kin  of  all  who 
have  claim  to  the  brotherhood ;  searches 
out  and  lays  hold  of  the  good  streak  in 
man  wherever  it  is  found.  It  accounts 
for  the  patience  I  have  known  him  to 
exercise  where  no  one  would  have  ex- 
pected it ;  and  it  accounts,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  for  the  friendships  that  have 
existed  between  him  and  some  men  as 
far  from  his  way  of  thinking  in  all  other 
respects  as  one  could  well  imagine.  I 
know.  I  ever  had  a  soft  spot  for  **  Paddy  " 
Divver,  with  whom  I  disagreed  in  all 
things  that  touched  his  public  life  as 
fundamentally  as  that  was  possible.  But 
there  was  a  mighty  good  streak  in 
"  Paddy,"  for  all  his  political  ill-doings. 
As  a  police  judge  he  came  as  near  doing 
ideal  justice  in  all  matters  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  politics  as  any  man 
who  ever  sat  on  the  bench,  and  he  was 
not  bothered  in  his  quest  by  the  law  half 
as  much.  I  remember — but  no,  "  Paddy  " 
is  dead,  and  the  story  shall  remain  un- 
told. Some  would  not  understand ;  but 
I  did,  for  I  had  in  mind  the  Kadi  admin- 
istering justice  in  the  gate,  and  this  fel- 
low needed  that  kind  if  the  law  was 
powerless  to  reach  him. 

I  told  the  President  when,  at  his 
recent  visit  to  Ellis  Island,  he  had  per- 
sonally heard  the  case  of  a  woman  de- 
tained under  the  rules,  but  whom  my 
friend  on  the  police  bench  would  have 
discharged  with  a  ten- dollar  bill  in  her 
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pocket,  that  his  judgment  was  almost 
equal  to  "  Paddy's,"  whereat  he  laughed 
in  amusement,  for  our  dealings — "  Pad- 
dy's "  and  mine — had  been  the  cause  of 
his  poking  fun  at  me  before.  But  when 
I  told  him  of  what  befell  me  in  Chicago 
on  a  visit  there,  he  said  he  should  pres- 
ently have  to  cut  my  acquaintance,  and 
I  was  bound  to  agree  with  him.  I  had 
gone  to  the  ball  of  the  Hon.  Bath-house 
John's  constituents,  to  see  the  show  ; 
and  when  their  great  leader  heard  of  my 
being  from  New  York,  nothing  was  too 
good  for  me.  Evidently  he  took  me  for 
**  one  of  the  b'ys,"  for  when  the  cham- 
pagne had  opened  wide  the  floodgates 
of  liberality  and  companionship,  he  ad- 


dressed me  confidentially  in  this  wise  : 
"  B'y,  the  town  is  yours  1  Take  it  in. 
Go  where  ye  like  ;  do  with  it  what  ye 
like.  And  if  ye  run  up  against  trouble — 
ye  know,  the  b'ys  will  have  their  little 
scrap  with  the  police — come  to  me  for 
bail — any  crime  !  any  crime  1" 

Say  not  that  the  freedom  of  the  city 
by  the  lake  has  not  been  conferred  upon 
me.  It  has.  Even  Mayor  Harrison  will 
have  to  own  it. 

But  this  chapter  has  outrun  its  space, 
and  I  haven't  yet  said  what  I  had  in 
mind  concerning  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
I  will  drop  reminiscences  and  settle  right 
down  to  it  now. 

[to  be  continued] 


A   Bright  Green    Pole 

By  Alice  Ward  Bailey 


THE  arbor-vitae  hedge  between 
Henry  Coleman's  and  Rob 
Turner's  measured  five  feet 
nine.  Rob,  measuring  six  feet,  could  look 
over  it;  Henry,  measuring  five  feet  eight, 
had  to  stand  on  a  soap-box  which  he 
kept  for  that  purpose  concealed  under 
the  hedge.  They  had  been  friends  since 
childhood,  since  the  adjoining  estates 
had  been  purchased  by  their  fathers. 
Henry  was  four  years  the  senior,  a 
priority  which  did  not  count  now,  but 
which  placed  them  in  different  sets 
when  they  were  younger,  and  rendered 
the  big  boy's  kindness  to  the  little 
one  a  condescension.  A  man  cannot 
very  well  condescend  to  a  fellow  who 
tops  him  by  half  a  head,  although,  it 
must  be  owned,  Rob  preserved  the 
traditions  of  his  boyhood  in  seeking 
Henrys  advice  upon  nearly  every  topic 
which  concerned  him.  He  was  seeking 
it  this  morning  so  early  that  he  whisded 
several  times  before  Henry  appeared. 

There  was  a  troubled  look  in  Rob's 
dark  eyes,  and  he  kept  plucking  little 
twigs  from  the  hedge  and  throwing  them 
aimlessly  away. 

'*  She  has  me  in  a  box,"  he  said,  "and 
she  knows  it."  He  glanced  nervously 
over  his  shoulder  in  the  direction  of  the 
house. 


"  She  can't  hear  you,"  returned  Cole- 
man, reassuringly.  "  She's  banging  away 
at  the  kitchen  stove." 

"  That's  another  thing,"  exclaimed 
Rob.  *'  I  didn't  realize  she  was  so  noisy 
until  I  began  to  hear  every  sound  for 
May  and  the  boy.  Twice  a  day,  regu- 
larly, she  takes  that  stove  apart.  I  find 
her  bending  over  it,  peering  into  the 
entrails,  taking  the  omens.  Then  she 
claps  it  together  and  bangs  it,  as  she's 
doing  now." 

"  I  should  think  you'd  be  glad  to  be 
rid  of  her." 

"  I  shoiild." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  let  her  go  ?" 

"  Hang  it,  there's  no  one  else  1" 

"  Pay  her  the  extra  dollar,  then." 

"  She  isn't  worth  it,  and  I  can't  afford 
to,  and  I  won't,"  replied  Rob,  arranging 
his  reasons  according  to  their  strength. 

"  You'll  have  to  come  around  to  a 
Pole." 

"  I  can't  do  it,"  Rob  answered.  "  I 
can't  ask  May  to  train  a  Pole." 

"  Do  it  yourself." 

"  You'd  like  to  see  me,  wouldn't  you  1" 

"  It  isn't  such  an  enormous  undertak- 
ing; they're  quick  to  learn." 

*'•  Much  you  know  about  it.  Margaret 
trained  Zofia.  You  didn't  have  anything 
to  do  with  it." 
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"  1  could  have,"  declared  Henry. 

"  Besides,"  said  Rob,  *'  there  aren't 
any." 

"  Yes,  the  Browns  are  going  South. 
You  can  get  theirs.  She's  been  in  this 
country  over  a  year." 

"  We-ell,  rU  think  of  it,"  said  Rob, 
and  walked  away,  leaving  Henry  to  kick 
the  soap-box  under  the  hedge  and  re- 
enter the  house. 

"I  wish  Margaret  was  here,"  he 
soliloquized.  Mrs.  Coleman  had  taken 
her  maid  and  gone  to  her  mother's, 
where  illness,  dearth  of  servants,  and  a 
houseful  of  fatherless  children  implored 
her  aid. 

"  I  wish  Margaret  was  here,"  he 
repeated.  "  She  and  Zofia  could  train 
a  girl  in  twenty-four  hours."  He  really 
believed  they  could. 

Rob  knew  better.  He  had  heard 
through  his  wife  Mrs.  Coleman's  version 
of  the  story  of  Zofia's  training.  His 
heart  sank  as  he  mounted  the  stairs  to 
his  wife's  room.  He  was  still  anxious 
about  her.  She  looked  up  brightly  as 
he  entered,  but  that  didn't  signify. 
May  would  look  up  brightly  if  she  were 
at  the  last  gasp.  He  glanced  inquir- 
ingly at  Miss  Galloway,  the  nurse.  She 
nodded  encouragingly. 

■*  But  I  wouldn't  let  her  talk  much," 
she  said,  as  she  left  the  room. 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone  together, 
Rob  took  his  wife  and  child  in  his  arms. 
The  moment  was  too  blissful  for  any 
hazard,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  himself,  he 
let  out  a  sigh  which  was  not  one  of 
content. 

"  What  is  it,  dear  ?"  inquired  his  wife, 
tenderly.  "  Don't  be  afraid  to  tell  me. 
I  am  quite  strong  now.  Has  anything 
more  been  broken  ?" 

"  Only  the  partnership,"  returned  Rob, 
humorously.  "  Bridget  and  I  have  dis- 
solved. I've  decided  to  give  up  Irish 
Home  Rule." 

"Have  you — any  one  in  view.**"  in- 
quired May,  quietly,  but  her  heart  was 
beating  an  accelerando. 

"  Yes,"  Rob  replied,  confidently.  "  A 
bright  green  Pole  . " 

May  laughed,  as  she  was  expected  to 
do. 

"  I  should  prefer  some  other  color," 
she  said,  faintly. 


"  So  should  I,"  he  acknowledged. 
"  But  Henry  thinks  we'll  like  her." 

*'  Margaret  had  a  time  teaching  hers." 

"  You  sha'n't,"  returned  Rob,  stoutly. 
"  I'll  teach  her  myself." 

"  Oh,  Rob  1" 

"I  will.  She'll  be  all  taught  when 
you  come  downstairs.  You're  not  to 
think  about  it —  1  Did  you  ever  feel 
anything  so  soft  ?"  He  touched  with  a 
diffident  forefinger  the  top  of  his  infant 
son's  head. 

Within  a  week  Bridget  went  and  Bo- 
rono^a  came,  all  smiles  and  blushes,  to 
be  instructed  by  this  strange  American 
man  who  used  so  many  unintelligible 
words  and  was  so  very  kind.  He  ap- 
peared to  have  the  greatest  confidence 
in  her;  she  met  it  with  corresponding 
zeal. 

*'  How  does  she  do  ?"  inquired  Henry 
the  morning  after,  over  the  hedge. 

"  Do  ?  Why,  man^  it's  marvelous  I 
She  had  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove  at 
five  o'clock,  without  any  one's  calHng 
her,  and  I  had  forgotten  to  give  her 
any  kindling — *  little  kindles  '  she  calls 
them — so  she  split  them  herself." 

"  Of  course  you  don't  want  to  do  any  of 
those  things.  They  expect  to  do  them." 
Henry  pulled  complacently  at  his  pipe. 

"  I've  come  to  the  conclusion,"  said 
Rob,  humbly,  "  that  the  reason  Poles 
are  disliked  is  because  they  make  such 
demands  upon  our  ability  to  teach  them." 

Henry  smiled. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  continued  Rob.  "  We  de- 
fend ourselves  with  criticism.  We  feel 
our  shortcomings.  I  never  saw  such  an 
appetite  for  work." 

"  I  thought  you'd  like  her,"  said 
Henry,  modestly.  "  You'll  have  to 
teach  her,  but — " 

"Teach  her.?"  cried  Rob.  "All  I 
have  to  do  is  to  give  her  a  hint  and  off 
she  goes  like  a  trout  with  a  line.  I 
have  to  keep  *  paying  out ;'  she'll  take 
any  amount.  Yes,  May's  doing  finely, 
and  the  boy  is  great  T 

Rob  went  towards  the  house  as  if  he 
trod  on  air.  The  next  morning  became 
again,  not  quite  so  exuberant  in  his 
praise. 

"  She's  all  right^'^  he  said,  hesitatingly, 
"  but — she's  a  ''plunger.^  She  assumes  to 
know  everything,  and  of  course  she  can't." 
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"  She  wants  to  please  you,"  said 
Henry. 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  was  his  reply.  "  But 
she  makes  such  wild  dashes  at  things, 
and  then  they're  not  always  right,  I 
hate  to  say  much,  she's  so  easily  dis- 
couraged ;  but,  then,  she's  just  as  easily 
set  up  again.  But,  say,  aren't  they 
queer?  Does  yours  rap  on  a  loaf  of 
bread  to  see  if  it's  done,  and  listen  to  it 
like  a  robin  at  a  worm-hole?  It  was 
good  bread,  though,  Henry.  I  showed 
her  how  to  make  it,  myself." 

"  How'd  you  know  ?" 

"  Read  up.  1  tell  you  this  is  an  edu- 
cation which  works  both  ways.  Lucky 
it's  my  vacation.     Good-by." 

Two  days  passed  before  he  came 
again.  Henry  was  about  to  go  around 
by  the  road  to  inquire  into  the  cause, 
when  he  heard  the  familiar  whistle. 

"What's  up?"  he  asked,  as  Rob's 
curly  head  appeared  above  the  hedge. 

"  Nothing  much,"  was  the  noncom- 
mittal reply. 

"  The  Pole  ?" 

Rob  nodded.  "  Do  you  know  that 
they'll  lie  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Oh  yes,"  returned  Henry,  noncha- 
lantly. "  They  lie  in  all  languages.  Did 
you  think  they  didn't  in  Polish  ?" 

"  I  didn't  think  much  about  it,"  said 
Rob,  soberly.  V*  But  Borono9a's  lying 
shows  care  and  forethought.  It  is  the 
cultivation  of  a  lifetime.  I  don't  believe 
I'll  ever  break  her  of  it." 

"  Probably  not,"  said  Henry.  "  But 
she  makes  good  bread — " 

"  I  can't  stand  and  watch  that  girl  all 
day,"  interrupted  Rob,  tragically.  "  And 
I'll  have  to  if  I  can't  trust  her." 

"  What  did  she  lie  about  ?" 

"  About  the  prunes.  The  nurse  likes 
them  for  breakfast.  She  says  there's  a 
great  deal  of  iron  in  them.  I  told  Bo- 
rono^a  to  soak  them  over  night  and  then 
stew  them — that  was  what  the  nurse  told 
me.  Well,  I  got  uneasy  in  the  night 
and  came  down  to  see  if  they  were  soak- 
ing. The  box  hadn't  been  opened,  and 
I  couldn't  find  the  hammer.  It's  aston- 
ishing how  many  places  she  contrives  to 
have  for  things.  Anyway,  I  didn't  want 
to  make  a  racket,  so  I  let  it  go.  I  came 
down  to  breakfast  and  there  on  the  table 
were  the  prunes.     I  knew  from   their 


looks  they  hadn't  been  soaked,  but  Bo- 
rono^a  insisted  that  she  soaked  them 
the  night  before.  I  saw  the  box  un- 
opened at  two  A.M.  I  couldn't  make  her 
own  up.     She  actually  showed  fight." 

"  Most  frightened  animals  do." 

"  But  she  can't  do  that  with  May." 

"  She  won't  try.  Don't  worry.  All 
housekeepers  have  to  have  these  ups  and 
downs."  Henry  grinned,  but  Rob  was 
looking  the  other  way  and  did  not  see 
him. 

"  Another  thing,"  he  pursued,  hesi- 
tatingly. "  I  think  she  helps  herself  to 
the  dainties  that  are  brought  in  for 
May." 

"  Think?  How  much  do  you  know?" 
returned  Henry,  sagely. 

"I  don't  know  anything,"  exclaimed 
Rob,  irritably.  "  I  don't  know  half  as 
much  as  I  did  when  I  began.  If  she*d 
do  as  I  tell  her — but  she  invariably 
offers  a  substitute  1  I  told  her  to  black 
the  kitchen  stove,  and  she  went  out  and 
weeded  the  flower-bed.  I  told  her  to 
put  clean  papers  on  the  pantry  shelves, 
and  she  swept  the  sidewalk.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  anything  so — irrelevant  ?" 

**  Probably  she  didn't  understand." 

"  Yes,  she  did.  I  acted  it  all  out  for 
her.  But  she  hates  to  put  things  in 
order.  She'd  rather  do  heavy  gymnas- 
tics. I  found  the  library  waste-basket, 
unemptied,  sitting  on  the  ash-heap  be- 
hind the  barn  !  Henry,  it's  a  great 
deal  harder  to  be  a  superior  than  an 
inferior." 

"  Keep  cool,"  counseled  Henry.  "  By 
your  own  representations  she  has  learned 
a  good  deal  already.  The  nurse  will 
stay  four  weeks  longer.  Borono^a  will 
be  able  to  run  things  by  that  time.  You 
say  she  makes  good  bread." 

"  Excellent." 

"  And  can  broil  and  roast  ?" 

"  To  perfection.  She's  the  only  girl 
we  ever  had  who  would  stand  and  turn 
a  thick  steak  over  a  hot  fire  until  it  was 
done,  and  not  burn  it." 

"  And  she  washes  and  irons  well." 

"  First  rate." 

"  What  more  do  you  want  ?  May 
will  show  her  about  the  frills.  If  Bo- 
rono^a  only  doesn't  pick  up  a  man —  " 

"  Are  they — inclined  that  way  ?"  fal- 
tered Rob. 
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"Very  much  so.  They'd  as  soon 
marry  a  man  as  look  at  him." 

Rob  groaned. 

"Cheer  upl"  said  Henry.  "She 
probably  won't  do  it  right  away," 

"She  doesn't  seem  to  know  any  one," 
said  Rob.  "  She  sits  on  the  back  steps 
when  her  work  is  done  and  sings.  She 
sings  her  way  through  Sunday  after- 
noons and  Thursday,  when  the  other 
girls  are  out  It's  kind  of  pathetic  to 
hear  her,  Henry,  singing  that  little  mo- 
notonous melody  over  and  over.  Her 
love  of  flowers  is  pathetic,  too.  She 
can't  bear  to  throw  them  away.  Those 
that  are  sent  down  from  May's  room 
she  gathers  up  and  sets  in  bottles  around 
the  kitchen,  bleached  things,  regular 
ghosts.  She  dotes  on  everything  that 
grows.  She  almost  wept  when  I  trimmed 
the  grape-vine.  She  never  forgets  to 
feed  the  cat  and  the  dog.  I  thought" — 
here  Rob's  voice  took  on  a  tender  tone 
— "  I  thought  she'd  be  kind  to  the 
baby." 

"  She  will;  and  she'll  be  devoted  to 
May.  They  have  a  heap  of  sentiment 
If  she  doesn't  go  and  waste  it  on  some 
man — " 

"Heaven  forbid  1"  ejaculated  Rob, 
retreating. 

The  suggestion  followed  him,  and 
made  him  more  and  more  uneasy.  When 
Borono^a  came  into  the  dining-room 
where  he  and  Miss  Galloway  were  at 
luncheon  and  announced,  "Like  some 
Josef  see,"  he  threw  down  his  napkin 
and  sprang  up  in  dismay. 

,  "  What  is  she  saying  ?"  asked  Miss 
Galloway,  reflecting  the  consternation 
on  his  face. 

"  It's — a  man,"  he  explained.  "  Ex- 
cuse me,"  and  he  left 

"  Good  momin'-ser  I"  said  Josef. 

He  was  tall  and  good-looking,  unlike 
the  undersized,  low-browed  men  Rob 
had  seen  in  the  fields.  He  wore  his 
scarlet  sweater  jauntily.  When  he  took 
off  his  cap,  he  displayed  a  dark,  well- 
shaped  head.     Rob's  heart  sank. 

"  Borono9a,"  he  said,  sternly,  over  his 
shoulder, "  go  sweep  the  front  steps." 

Borono9a  went,  sulkily.  She  had 
swept  the  steps  once  that  day,  and  she 
didn't  see  why  she  should  be  sent  to 
the  other  side  of  the  house  when  there 


was  "  a  beeyutif ul  man  "  in  the  kitchen. 
Besides,  there  was  something  she  wanted 
to  ask  him. 

"  Mr.  Coleman  send  trim  apple-tree,'* 
explained  Josef. 

How  very  inconsiderate  of  Henry  I 

"Where  ladder?"  demanded  Josei 
"  An'  saw  ?" 

"I'll  show  you,"  said  Rob,  leading 
the  way  to  the  barn. 

He  did  not  leave  until  he  had  seen 
Josef  in  the  top  of  the  tallest  tree.  Then 
he  returned  to  his  luncheon.  Miss  Gal- 
loway had  finished,  and  he  could  proceed 
as  rapidly  as  he  chose.  He  meant  to 
be  through  before  Boronoga — there  she 
was  now,  half-way  across  the  lawn; 
straight  to  the  foot  of  the  tree  containing 
Josef  she  went,  and,  looking  up  into  the 
branches,  poured  forth  a  continuous 
stream  of  trilf  and  twitter  and  squawk, 
recalling  to  Rob's  indignant  ears  the 
notes  of  an  amorous  young  blackbird. 
"  Shameless  thing  1"  he  ejaculated  as  he 
hastened  after  her. 

"  Borono^a,"  he  called,  "  did  you 
sweep  the  steps  ?" 

"  Yeh,"  she  answered,  promptly. 

"And  the. walk?" 

"Yeh." 

"  I'm  through  luncheon.  Go  in  and 
do  your  dishes.  And,  Boronoga,"  he 
came  near  and  spoke  in  a  low  voice, 
"  I  don't  want  Josef  disturbed  at  his 
work." 

Borono^a  returned  to  the  kitchen  and 
her  master  to  the  library,  but  it  was  not 
long  before  Josef  could  be  heard  disturb- 
ing himself,  rapping  at  the  kitchen  door 
and  asking  for  a  drink  of  water.  There 
were  more  trills  and  twitters  and  squawks 
on  Borono^a's  part,  and  a  calm  flow  of 
gutturals  on  the  part  of  Josef. 

"  It's  of  no  use,"  sighed  Rob.  "  I 
might  as  well  attempt  to  tie  up  the 
winds  or  hold  back  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Henry's  got  me  into  a  nice  scrape  1" 

He  reproached  his  friend  that  very 
afternoon,  seeking  him  in  his  own  house 
for  the  purpose.  "  After  all  you'd  said  1" 
he  cried,  reproachfully. 

"It  wasn't  after,  it  was  before," 
returned  Henry.  "We  talked  about 
the  apple-trees  a  month  ago.  How  did 
Josef  do  ?" 

"  He  did  well  enough.     They  all  do. 
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But  they  are  so  abnormally  quick  about 
it  He  nad  the  trees  all  trimmed  and  was 
visiting  with  Borono^a  before  I  could 
turn  around." 

Mrs.  Coleman  looked  up  from  her 
work  with  a  smile.  Her  mother  was 
improving,  and  she  and  Zofia  had  re- 
turned. 

"  Poor  Mr.  Turner  1"  she  said.  "  It 
is  hard  to  be  both  housekeeper  and 
chaperon." 

"  I  shouldn't  mind  if  May  were  about 
the  house,"  said  Bob,  pathetically.  "  As 
it  is,  I  don't  dare  let  Borono9a  out  of  my 
sight.    I  am  all  out  of  patience  with  her." 

He  showed  this  plainly.  Borono^a 
studied  him  furtively,  from  under  her 
drooping  eyelids. 

"  Bake  'em  apple  V*  she  proposed, 
when  he  returned. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  abruptly.  "  There 
aren't  any." 

"  Ye-es,  bee-yu-ti-f ul-nice  1"  she  cried, 
producing  four  great  smooth-skinned 
russets. 

"  Where'd  you  get  those  ?"  he  de- 
manded, off  his  guard. 

•*  Josef,"  she  responded,  demurely. 
"  Find  in  barn." 

She  brought  them  in  at  dessert,  pared, 
cored,  and  seasoned  in  the  way  he  liked. 
Miss  Galloway  exclaimed  over  them. 
Borono^a  watched  her  master. 

"  Jus'  eat,"  she  begged.  "  No  eat 
t'day.     Little  few,  all-a  time  I" 

He  smiled  in  spite  of  himself.  She  was 
radiant. 

"  Bee-yu-ti-ful-nice  cream,"  she  urged, 
and  brought  a  pitcher  full. 

"  We  never  had  any  cream  when 
Bridget  was  here,"  he  said,  reflectively. 
"  And  her  baked  apples  were  always 
burned." 

"  I  think  you  have  a  treasure,"  said 
Miss  Galloway. 

"I  wish  I  didn't  have  to  watch  her," 
he  mused.  "  But  I  shall  have  to,  until 
May  is  about  again." 

The  next  day  he  carried  his  papers 
from  the  library  up  into  a  small  rear 
room  commanding  a  view  of  the  yard. 
Through  the  forenoon  Borono9a  was 
occupied;  he  could  hear  her  singing  over 
her  work.  Not  long  after  noon,  how- 
ever, he  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  print 
gown  in  the  orchard.     He  made  haste 


to  follow,  slipping  from  tree  to  tree. 
There  she  was,  the  fascinating  Josef  be- 
side her.  He  was  offering  something — 
was  it  himself  ?  No,  she  wouldn't  shake 
her  head  like  that  if  it  were.  She  was 
complaining,  with  gestures,  almost  with 
tears,  of  what  ?  She  had  everything — 
except  Josef ;  and  she  had  him  now. 
Still,  they  did  not  act  like  lovers.  Was 
it  some  political  rumpus,  some  Polish 
Mafia,  which  so  exercised  them  ? 

"  Much  I'd  know  about  it,"  complained 
the  helpless  eavesdropper,  whose  accom- 
plishment in  Polish  was  limited  to  '/aJ^ 
sie  panv  powodzy  ?  Bardzo  dobrzy  f  " 

Suddenly  Josef  darted  forward,  caught 
a  dry  stick  from  the  ground,  and  with  it 
made  three  swift  strokes  in  the  path. 

"  ^^,"  he  said,  solemnly. 

"  AA,**  repeated  Borono^a,  with  equal 
earnestness. 

Again  he  plied  the  stick  and  said, 
"  Bay^^  and  Borono9a  repeated  "  BayJ^ 

Then,  with  a  flourish,  he  swept  a  great 
circle. 

"  Tsay,''  he  cried ;  and  "  Tjt/tj,"  shouted 
Borono^a. 

Rob  silently  withdrew. 

"  Boronoga,"  he  said,  gently,  after 
dinner  that  night,  **  would  you  like  to 
learn  to  read  and  write  English  ?" 

"  Yeh,"  she  answered,  respectfully. 

"  Do  you  know  Polish  ?" 

At  this  she  burst  forth ;  much  of  what 
she  said  he  could  not  understand,  but 
"  me  no  can,"  "  my  mudder  letter,"  and 
"  Josef  me  tell,"  gave  him  all  he  needed 
to  know. 

"  Henry,"  he  said  to  Coleman  when 
they  next  conferred  over  the  hedge, 
'*  just  think  what  learning  to  read  means 
to  that  girl  1" 

"  I  know  what  it  would  mean  to  you 
if  she  could  read  English,"  returned 
Henry,  practically. 

"  Could  she  learn  anything  in  four 
weeks  ?" 

"  She'd  learn  something,"  averred 
Henry. 

"  I  think  she  would,"  returned  Rob. 
"  I  think  she  would." 

He  began  that  very  night,  printing 
the  letters  into  an  old  diary  that  he  had 
not  used.  She  learned  them  almost  at 
a  glance.  Then  he  added  a  few  simple, 
every- day  words.    She  seized  upon  them 
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with  such  avidity  that  suspicion  of  her 
again  awoke  ;  and  when,  at  ten  o'clock, 
after  he  had  said  good-night  to  May,  he 
heard  a  low  voice  in  the  kitchen,  the  sus- 
picion grew.  He  cautiously  advanced. 
The  lamp  on  the  wall  burned  brightly. 
The  table  was  covered  with  a  red  cloth. 
The  stove  was  blacked,  the  teakettle 
shone.  But  there  was  no  one  there  save 
Borono9a.  She  stood  with  her  elbows 
on  the  table  leaning  over  the  little  old 
diary.  "C-u-p,  cup,"  she  was  saying. 
"  S-p-o-o-n,  spoon." 

"  I  wish  May  could  see  her,"  thought 
Rob.  "  But  I  don't  want  her  to  know 
a  thing  until  she  comes  down  stairs." 

Brief,  formal  visits  had  been  made  by 
the  invalid,  leaning  on  her  husband's 
arm,  and  Borono9a  had  been  despatched 
on  errands  to  the  large,  sunny  upper 
room  dedicated  to  the  mother  and  child, 
but  there  had  been  no  assumption  of 
authority  on  May's  part,  no  acknowledg- 
ment of  it  on  Borono9a's. 

"  She'll  consider  me  a  usurper  when 
I  do  take  charge,"  said  May. 

"  No,  indeed,"  declared  her  husband. 
"  You  have  only  to  lift  that  little  finger 
of  yours  and  she'll  go  down  in  a  heap." 

He  was  only  too  glad  to  prolong 
Borono9a's  novitiate.  It  was  fortunate 
that  May  was  not  within  hearing,  for  the 
ambitious  scholar  kept  up  a  continuous 
murmur ;  **  S-t-o-v-e,  stove,"  or  "  T-a-b-1-e, 
table." 

At  last  one  day  May  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  further  coddling,  exchanged  her 
luxurious  kimono  for  a  neat  house  gown 
which  cleared  the  floor,  bound  her  long 
braids  decorously  about  her  head,  and 
declared  herself  ready  to  inspect  the 
house.  Rob  attended  her.  Miss  Gallo- 
way began  her  packing,  with  one  eye  on 
the  cradle. 

They  gave  the  front  of  the  house 
merely  a  glance — there  was  a  veneer  of 
order,  but  sharp  eyes  saw  dust  in  the 
corners — then  made  for  the  kitchen. 

"  Wait  a  minute,'*  called  Rob.  "  Bo- 
rono^a  and  I  havp  a  surprise  for  you. 
Get  your  book,  Boronoga." 

Borono9a,  trembling  with  eagerness, 
produced  the  diary.  "  *  Good-a  mornin',' " 
she  read.     "  *  H'it  iss  a  nice-a  day.'  " 

"  You  always  begin  with  conversa- 
tional phrases,"  explained  Rob. 


"  What  is  she  doing  ?"  asked  May. 

"  Reading,"  was  the  proud  reply.  **  Go 
on,  Borono9a." 

"  •  The  name  of  the  doggie —  '  " 

**  *  Dog,'  "  corrected  her  teacher. 

"  *  Dog  iss  Dandy,' "  finished  Boron- 
09a,  and  stopped  for    pproval. 

"  Who  taught  her  ?"  inquired  May. 

"  /  did,"  replied  her  husband.  "  I 
knew  if  she  could  read,  all  you'd  have 
to  do  would  be  to  hand  her  a  book  and 
let  her  study  it  out.  She  knows  a  lot 
of  household  words.  Spell  *  cup,'  Bo- 
rono9a." 

"  C-u-p,  cup,  s-p-o-o-n,  spoon,  re- 
peated Borono9a,  glibly.  "  D-i-s-h, 
dish." 

"  I  gave  her  the  principal  words  in  the 
cook-book,"  explained  Rob.  "What's 
that,  Borono9a  ?" 

"  Bif." 

"  And  that  ?" 

"  Bakum." 

"  Bacon," corrected  Rob.  "  She  doesn't 
always  pronounce  a  word  right,  but  if 
she  identifies  it  with  the  object  that  is 
the  main  thing.  Do  you  think  you  can 
get  along  now  ?"  He  looked  at  his 
watch.  "  If  you  can,  V\\  go  down  to 
the  office.  Keep  Miss  Galloway  till  I 
get  back."  He  kissed  his  wife,  threw  a 
careless  "  good  girl "  to  Borono9a,  and 
left  the  two  standing  there,  mistress  and 
maid,  assuming  for  the  first  time  their 
true  relations.  They  examined  each 
other  critically.  The  mistress  saw  a 
heavy,  sallow  face,  the  patience  of  cen- 
turies, its  evasions  and  reserves,  the 
shoulders  of  a  beast  of  burden,  skillful 
hands. 

"  She  will  try  me,  but  I  shall  find  her 
valuable,"  she  said  to  herself.  The 
maid  saw  frank  eyes,  smiling  lips,  the 
mien  of  authority  mingled  with  kigdli- 
ness.  She  did  not  attempt  to  express 
what  she  felt  except  by  a  smile,  which 
lit  her  dull  features  into  comeliness. 

"We  shall  be  friends,  I  am  sure," 
said  May,  holding  out  her  hand. 

Borono9a  stooped,  with  a  pretty  for- 
eign gesture,  and  raised  it  to  her  lips. 
Not  a  word  of  complaint  did  the  new 
sovereign  utter,  but  when  the  old  one 
returned  he  found  her  pale  and  grave. 

"  Did  Borono9a  bother  you  ?  Wasn't 
she  all  right  ?"  he  asked. 
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"Oh,  yes/'  May  answered.  "But — 
where  /ii?  you  suppose  I  found  the  potato- 
masher?  In  the  library  behind  the 
couch  r 

"  O-oh  I"  ejaculated  Rob,  penitently. 
"  That  was  my  fault  She  came  in 
with  it  in  her  hand  the  day  Mrs.  Aid- 
rich  was  here,  and  I  caught  it — before 
Mrs.  Aldrich  looked — and  dropped  it 
behind  the  couch.  I  forgot  all  about 
It.     And  she's  left  it  there  ever  since." 

"  I  suppose  she  thought  that  was 
where  it  belonged,"  said  May,  **  There 
were  other  things — but  never  mind, 
now." 

"1  thought,"  said  Rob,  sensitively, 
"  that  I  was  getting  everything  in  line." 

It  was  May's  turn  to  be  penitent 

"  You  have  done  wonders,"  she  cried. 
"  And  to  think  of  your  teaching  her  to 
read  I" 

"  She  has  nearly  a  hundred  words  on 
her  list,"  said  Rob.    "  If  she  keeps  on — " 

"  She  will  be  the  best  girl  we  ever 
had,"  finished  May. 

Boronoga  "  kept  on,"  accumulated 
more  words  and  many  recipes,  swept  out 
the  comers,  and  laboriously  scalloped 
fresh  papers  for  her  pantry  shelves 
every  Saturday.  Outwardly  she  was 
intensely  American,  but  the  first  touch 
of  frost  reminded  her  and  every  one 
else  that  inwardly  she  was  Polish.  The 
keen  thrust  of  autumn  found  the  joints 
in  the  armor  civilization  had  put  on,  and 
touched  the  wild  nature  beneath. 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  with 
Borono^a,"  said  May  to  Margaret  "  She 
is  so  restless  and  uneasy." 

"They  are  always  like  that  in  the 
fall,"  returned  Margaret  "  Zofia  isn't 
as  bad  this  year  as  she  was  last  I  sup- 
pose it  will  wear  off  in  time.  You  know 
they  worked  in  the  fields  in  their  own 
country,  and  when  harvest  time  comes 
around  the  old  habit  asserts  itself." 

"  I  should  think  they'd  be  glad  of  a 
comfortable  home  when  it  gets  to  be  as 
cold  as  this,"  said  May,  poking  the  fire. 

"  So  should  I,"  agreed  Margaret, 
holding  out  her  hands  to  the  blaze. 
"  But  if  they  felt  as  we  do  they  wouldn't 
sift  ashes  and  wash  windows.  It's  a 
merciful  provision  of  nature." 

She  laughed  light-heartedly;  so  did 
May.     Neither   dreamed   that   at    that 


moment  a  "provision  of  nature"  was 
playing  them  a  trick  of  quite  another 
sort  Borono9a  and  Zofia  were  taking 
their  "  Thursday  afternoon  out,"  and 
they  were  taking  it  as  far  "out"  as 
possible,  leaving  the  orderly  town  with 
its  well-paved  streets  far  behind.  They 
"  scuffed  "  the  sand  of  the  country  roads 
with  their  feet,  climbed  fences  to  gather 
golden  rod  and  asters,  chased  a  chip- 
munk from  post  to  post  of  the  rambling 
rail  fence,  until  they  came  to  Dan  Simp- 
son's farm.  There  they  happened  on  a 
picture  which,  for  the  moment,  obliterated 
every  careful  impression  made  by  pre- 
vious months  of  service.  Dan  Simpson 
was  husking  his  corn.  The  brown  field 
thickly  set  with  stacks  stretched  away 
to  the  shadows  of  the  wood.  Here  and 
there  on  the  ground  were  piled  the  stubble 
and  the  little  heaps  of  golden  com.  In 
the  shelter  of  the  stacks  men  were 
sitting — and  girls,  tool  Borono^a  ran 
forward  with  a  scream  of  delight  Some 
of  the  girls  she  knew  ;  she  had  seen  them 
at  church.  Two  or  three  of  the  men 
she  had  seen ;  one,  the  beautiful  Josef, 
she  had  talked  with  in  Mr.  Turner's 
orchard.  He  looked  up,  hearing  her,  and 
waved  his  hand.  Dan  Simpson  himself 
came  forward. 

"Lookin'  fer  a  job?"  he  inquired. 
"  Jo,  ask  *em  if  they  want  to  work." 

Jo  put  the  question  and  named  the 
price. 

"Five  cent  a  bushel  1"  repeated 
Borono^a.  If  it  had  been  less,  she  would 
have  been  dazzled.  The  yellow  ears 
dazzled  her,  and  the  shining  brown 
stubble,  and  ^he  October  sunshine  over 
all.  The  freedom  of  it,  the  zest,  the 
gayety,  combined  to  form  an  irresistible 
appeal.  She  began  to  unbutton  her 
jacket  and  to  loosen  her  collar,  moving 
her  head  back  and  forth  as  a  horse  does 
when  he  is  being  taken  out  of  the  harness. 

Zofia  rebuked  her.  "  What  would  you 
do  ?"  she  demanded  in  Polish. 

"  Just  for  an  hour,"  pleaded  Borono^a. 

"  There  is  no  hour  .to  spare,"  demurred 
Zofia. 

"  I  will  be  home  to  light  the  fire," 
promised  Boronoga.  "Go  you,  if  you 
will ;  I  stay." 

She  tossed  off  her  heavy  hat  and 
seated  herself  on   the   ground  not  far 
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from  Josef.  He  threw  a  stalk  at  her ; 
she  threw  it  back,  then  attacked  a  pile 
of  unhusked  com.  Not  a  girl  in  the 
company  could  keep  pace  with  her; 
the  men  equaled  her  only  by  an  effort. 
While  her  fingers  flew,  her  tongue  ran, 
on  and  on,  with  stones  and  proverbs, 
and  she  sang  the  melody  with  which  she 
had  consoled  herself  sitting  on  Mr. 
Turner's  back  steps.  Zofia  stood  and 
watched  her.  Now  and  then  she  made 
a  movement  as  if  to  unbutton  her  own 
jacket,  but  refrained.  She  had  been  in 
this  country  longer  than  £oroQ09a.  She 
knew  it  was  not  easy  to  find  the  good 
place,  and  that  when  it  was  found  one 
must  not  offend.  The  October  sun, 
high  above  the  horizon  when  they  came, 
suddenly  dropped  out  of  sight  behind 
the  wood.  Zofia  resolutely  walked  away 
in  the  direction  of  home.  Borono^a 
sang  on.  The  husks  flowed  away  from 
her  lap  in  a  stream.  Still,  under  her 
lashes,  she  watched  the  short,  stout  figure 
of  Zofia  moving  down  the  road.  When 
it  reached  the  turn,  she  sprang  up,  letting 
her  lapf ul  of  ears  fall  to  the  ground. 

"  Good-by,"  she  shouted,  and,  catch- 
ing up  her  hat,  began  to  run. 

"  Come  back  to-night,"  called  Josef  . 
after  her.     "  We  husk  by  the  moon." 

Borono^a  made  no  reply.  She  was 
saving  her  breath  for  running.  She 
overtook  Zofia  just  as  she  was  turning 
in  at  Mr.  Coleman's  gate. 

"  First  you  know,  you  lose  the  good 
place,"  said  Zofia,  disapprovingly. 

Borono9a  made  no  reply.  At  that 
moment  she  did  not  care  for  the  good 
place.  She  washed  her  supper  dishes 
in  a  deep  reverie,  then  went  out  and 
looked  at  the  sky.  The  moon  was 
young  yet  TJiere  would  be  nights  and 
nights  of  husking — at  five  cents  a 
bushel — under  the  open  heaven,  in 
pleasant  company.  She  drew  a  long 
breath,  then  ran  noiselessly  up  to  her 
room  and  put  on  a  short  dark  skirt  and 
a  scarlet  jacket  brought  from  home. 
On  her  head  she  set  a  small  black  cap. 
She  could  hear  Mrs.  Turner  singing  to 
the  baby.     Mr.  Turner  was  in  town. 

"Nobody  come," she  muttered.  "  Lock 
door."  She  hid  the  key  under  the  mat, 
and  started  off  across  the  fields. 

She  let  herself  in  at  midnight,  unde- 


tected, and  was  up  at  five  as  usual.  She 
prepared  the  breakfast,  did  her  work, 
swept,  baked,  with  a  finish  and  a  grace 
which  aroused  May's  suspicions. 

"  They  don't  do  like  that  unless  they 
have  uneasy  consciences,"  she  said. 

"  Nonsense,"  replied  Rob.  "  You 
haven't  had  Poles.  They're  different. 
They  haven't  any  consciences." 

Borono^a's  certainly  did  not  trouble 
her.  Nobody  blamed  her  except  Zofia, 
and  Zofia  was  envious.  She  would 
have  done  the  same  if  she  had  dared. 
Dan  Simpson  called  her  a  "  good  girl." 
The  other  workers  praised  her  and 
worked  harder  when  she  was  there. 
That  week  ended  and  another  began. 
They  would  finish  by  Saturday  night,  if 
the  weather  held.  Every  day  was  crystal 
clear,  every  night  was  diamond  bright. 
As  long  as  she  lived  Borono^a  would 
never  forget  those  days  and  nights. 
Effort  was  play  to  her.  Achievement 
was  intoxication.  So  they  came  to 
Saturday  night,  the  end. 

Rob  was  working  late  that  night  on 
some  plans.  He  had'  told  his  wife  not 
to  be  troubled — and  not  to  disturb  him. 
She  awoke  at  midnight  with  a  shiver. 
The  house  had  grown  very  cold.  Boron- 
o^a  had  forgotten  to  bank  the  furnace 
fire,  and  it  was  nearly  out  May  touched 
the  bell  which  rang  in  Borono^a's  room, 
and  when  no  answer  came  slipped  into 
dressing-gown  and  slippers  and  tiptoed 
around  to  ascertain  the  cause.  The 
door  was  open.  A  lamp  burned  low. 
She  turned  up  the  flame  and  glanced 
hurriedly  at  the  bed.  It  had  not  been 
occupied.  Thoroughly  aroused  now,  she 
fled  to  the  library. 

"  Oh,  Rob,"  she  called.  "  Borono$a 
is  not  in  her  room  1" 

He  looked  up  wearily. 

"  What  time  is  it  ?"  he  asked. 

"  After  twelve.  The  house  was 
cold—" 

"  So  it  is  1"  he  exclaimed.  "  Let  me 
attend  to  that  first" 

He  soon  returned,  and  began  to  put 
on  his  overcoat 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  she  asked. 

"Over  to  Henry's.  I  saw  a  light 
They  expected  to  be  out  late.  Go  back 
to  bed.  May." 

His  voice  was  stem.    He  felt  respon- 
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sible  for  that  girl.  He  was  the  one  who 
engaged  her,  taught  her. 

"  Henry,"  he  began,  "  I  think  we  have 
been  deceived  in  Borono^a." 

"  I'll  call  Zofia,"  said  Henry. 

Zofia  gladly  told  all  she  knew.  She  had 
been  expecting  just  such  an  opportunity. 

"I'll  go  over  to  Dan  Simpson's,"  said 
Rob,  "  and  I'll  tell  him  some  things." 

"  We'll  stay  with  May,"  said  Margaret 

Rob  could  not  have  told  just  what  he 
expected  to  find — a  barrel  of  beer,  no 
doubt — dancing,  probably.  They  would 
wind  up  with  something  of  the  sort 
Now  that  Borono^a  had  had  a  taste  of 
the  wild  merrymaking  rife  among  the 
Poles  in  that  locality,  could  she  be  in- 
duced to  settle  down  again  into  the  tame 
existence  she  had  led  ?  Yet  how  could 
he  let  her  go  ?  The  thought  of  his  well- 
cooked  dinners  and  his  immaculate  linen, 
and  the  hard-earned  dollars  which  Bo- 
rono^a  had  helped  him  save,  weakened 
his  first  resolution  to  discharge  her  on 
the  spot  He  would  relieve  his  pent-up 
feelings  on  Simpson,  but  with  Borono^a 
he  would  be  kind,  though  firm.  He 
heard  the  sound  of  voices  before  he 
reached  the  farm.  They  were  not 
drunken  voices ;  they  were  gay,  good- 
humored,  but  not  drunken.  Simpson 
was  saying  something  to  them.  He  was 
paying  them  off.  They  lined  up  before 
him,  the  men  in  their  jerseys,  the  girls 
in  close-fitting  jackets,  many  bareheaded. 
Now  it  was  Borono^a's  turn. 


"  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  bush- 
el," announced  Simpson. 

Every  one  cheered. 

"  Makes  eight  seventy- five,"  said 
Simpson,  handing  her  the  money. 

Again  every  one  cheered. 

"T'anks,"  said  Borono^a.  "Good-a 
night" 

Like  a  bird  she  flew  across  the  fields. 
Rob  emerged  from  his  shelter  by  the 
barn  and  followed  slowly.  The  night 
was  as  bright  as  day.  Far  before  him 
he  could  see  that  flying  figure.  It  did 
not  pause. 

The  air  was  an  elixir.  It  had  already 
relaxed  the  strain  of  study  and  dispelled 
the  fogs  of  worry.  He  was  thinking 
calmly,  reasonably,  now.  After  all,  what 
had  the  girl  done?  She  had  invested 
her  surplus  energy  where  it  made  sure 
returns,  not  in  foolish  dissipation,  but 
in  honest  work,  honestly  rewarded.  She 
had  not  neglected  any  household  task. 
What  could  he  charge  her  with,  save 
being  out  late  ?  And  he  remembered 
now  that  no  stipulation  had  been  made, 
when  he  engaged  her,  as  to  hours. 

May  met  him  at  the  door. 

"Borono^a's  come,"  she  whispered. 
"  She  came  ten  minutes  ago.  Margaret 
stayed.     I  didn't  say  anything." 

"  I  wouldn't,"  said  Rob. 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  say  anything  ?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  till  I  know  a  good  deal  better 
than  I  do  now  what  to  say  /" 


Freneau^s   Poems' 


THE  second  volume  of  Professor 
*  Pattee's  very  complete  collection 
of  Freneau's  work  covers  the 
first  poetic  period,  1775-1781,  and  the 
era  of  "The  Freeman's  Journal,"  1781- 
1790,  when  Freneau  was  most  prolific 
as  a  satirist  and  as  a  poet.  This  work 
is  on  a  much  more  elaborate  scale  than 
Freneau's  positive  contributions  to  Amer- 
ican literature  would  justify;  but  the 
scale  is  not  too  elaborate  when  his  sig- 
nificance as  a  pioneer  poet  and  his  rela- 
tion  to   the  Revolutionary  period   are 

«  The  Poems  of  Phtlt/>  Freneau:  Poet  of  the 
American  Rcvoluiton.  Edited  for  the  Princeton  H  is- 
torical  Association  by  Fred  Lewis  Pattee.  Vol,  U. 
The  University  Library,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


taken  into  account.  If  his  verses  were 
sifted  and  that  which  is  of  permanent 
value  as  poetry  collected,  there  would  be 
left  but  a  very  small  residuum ;  yet  even 
the  rest  of  Freneau's  work  is  valuable 
because  it  reflects  the  mood  of  a  stirring 
and  eventful  period,  and  because  it  fur- 
nishes rich  material  for  the  historian  of 
the  future.  The  republication  of  his 
work  on  so  elaborate  a  scale  is  further 
proof  of  that  movement  towards  the 
recovery  of  our  own  past  which  has 
made  such  progress  during  the  past  few 
years ;  and  Professor  Pattee's  work,  like 
the  admirable  work  of  the  late  Professor 
Moses  Coit  Tyler,  is  not  only  a  contri- 
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budon  to  our  literature,  but  also  to  our 
early  National  history. 

Freneau  was  chiefly  and  foremost,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  a  lyrical  poet ; 
but  to  his  own  generation  he  was  chiefly 
and  foremost  a  satirical  poet,  with  com- 
mand of  a  sharp,  stinging,  biting  style, 
with  great  skill  in  hitting  the  weak  points 
of  his  enemies  and  in  pointing  out  their 
defects  and  failures.  The  temper  of  the 
Revolutionary  period  on  the  side  of  its 
bitterness,  the  hate  of  the  moment,  has 
left  no  more  important  document  than 
Freneau's  satirical  poems.  If  one  wishes 
to  see  what  the  patriots  thought  of 
George  III.,  of  the  King's  party  in 
England,  and  of  the  Tories  in  the  colo- 
nies, he  will  find  an  expression  of  that 
thought  in  the  most  malicious  possible 
form  in  Freneau.  Freneau  hated  the 
sinner  quite  as  much  as  he  hated  the 
sin,  and  took  a  very  human  delight  in 
excoriating  the  Tory  as  well  as  denounc- 
ing Toryism.  His  satire  is  very  uneven, 
but  at  its  best  it  is  swift,  relentless, 
incisive,  and  biting.  It  cuts  to  the  bone. 
In  the  midst  of  this  bitterness  there  are 
bits  of  pure  poetry — the  first  naive,  spon- 
taneous utterances  of  the  poetic  spirit  in 
our  literature.  Everybody  remembers 
Scott's  eulogy  of  the  lines  "To  the 
Memory  of  the  Dead  at  Eutaw  Springs," 
which  he  called  "as  fine  a  thing  as 
there  is  of  the  kind  in  the  language ;" 
and  everybody  remembers  also  that  the 
author  of  "Marmion"  took  the  line 
"  And  snatched  the  spear,  but  left  the 
shield  "  from  that  poem  and  used  it  with 


a  very  slight  change.  The  transfer  was 
undoubtedly  made  inadvertently.  Every- 
body remembers,  too,  that  Campbell 
borrowed  without  credit  from  Freneau 
the  second  of  the  very  apt  lines. 

The  hunter  still  the  deer  pursues — 
The  hunter  and  the  deer,  a  shade. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  of  Freneau's 
poems,  certainly  one  of  the  most  graceful 
of  them,  is  the  charming  little  ode  to 

THE  WILD  HONEYSUCKLE 

Fair  flower,  that  dost  so  comely  grow, 
Hid  in  this  silent,  dull  retreat. 
Untouched  thy  honeyed  blossoms  blow, 
Unseen  thy  little  branches  greet ; 
No  roving  foot  shall  crush  thee  here, 
No  busy  hand  provoke  a  tear. 

By  Nature's  self  in  white  array'd — 
She  bade  thee  shun  the  vulgar  eye, 
And  planted  here  the  guardian  shade, 
And  sent  soft  waters  murmuring  by ; 
Thus  quietly  thjr  summer  goes, 
Thy  days  declining  to  repose. 

From  morning  scenes  and  evening  dews 
At  first  thy  little  being  came: 
If  nothing  once,  you  nothing  lose, 
For  when  you  die  you  are  the  same ; 
The  space  between  is  but  an  hour. 
The  frail  duration  of  a  flower. 

This,  however,  is  not  better  than  two 
equally  felicitous  stanzas  taken  from  a 
poem  which  is  otherwise  of  the  most 
conventional  eighteenth-century  type : 

So  nightly  on  some  shallow  tide. 
Oft  have  1  seen  a  splendid  show ; 

Reflected  stars  on  either  side. 
And  glittering  moons  were  seen  below. 

But  when  the  tide  had  ebbed  away, 
The  scene  fantastic  with  it  fled, 

A  bank  of  mud  around  me  lay, 
And  seaweed  on  the  river's  bed. 
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Adventures  du  Dernier  Abencerage  (Les). 
By  Chateaubriand.  Edited  by  Victor  E.  Francois, 
A.M.  William  R.  Jenkins.  New  York.  4%x6in. 
125  pages.    25c. 

Cambridge  Modem  History  (The).     Planned 
by  the  Late  Lord  Acton»  LL.D.    Edited  by  A.  W. 
Ward,    Litt.D.,    G.  W.    Prothero,    Litt.D.,  and 
Stanley  Leathes,  M.A.    Vol.  II.    The  Reforma- 
tion.   The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    $4.  net. 
Of   the  distinctive  features  of   this  work, 
produced  by  the  collaboration  of  specialists, 
we  have  spoken  in    extended   reviews    of 
Volumes  I.  and  VH.    The  title  of  the  present 


volume  is  a  conveniently  brief  designation 
of  that  period  of  struggle  against  the  evils 
of  the  time,  partly  religious,  partly  political, 
that  comprised,  roughly  speaking,  the  first 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  nineteen 
chapters  of  the  history  are  contributed  by 
twelve  writers,  authorities  in  their  several 
fields.  The  marks  of  scientifically  treated 
history  are  manifest  at  many  points  in  dis- 
criminating judgments.  The  chapter  con- 
tributed by  Principal  Fairbairn  on  the 
"  Tendencies  of  European  Thought  in  the 
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Age  of  the  Reformation  "  is  specially  illumi- 
nating. In  short,  we  have  here  a  volume 
which,  with  whatever  defects,  outranks  all 
odiers  in  this  frequented  field.  The  ap- 
pended bibliography  fills  more  than  a  hun- 
dred pages. 

Canada  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  By  A.  G. 
Bradley.  lUostrated.  £.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.  5Hx9in.  428  pages.  M.  net 
Mr.  Bradley's  work  is  one  of  great  interest 
and  importance.  Its  principal  interest  to 
those  on  this  side  of  the  border  lies  in  his 
description  of  the  exodus  of  Americans  to 
northwest  Canada,  a  movement  which  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  has  achieved  large 
proportions.  No  one  has  pointed  out  more 
flatteringly  than  has  Mr.  Bradley  that 
this  movement  b  one  not  only  of  quantity 
but  of  quality.  Never  in  the  history  of 
Canada,  says  our  author,  have  such  valuable 
settlers  been  received.  '•  Any  Canadian  on 
the  spot  will  admit  them  to  be  possessed  of 
a  peculiar  mixture  of  nerve,  buoyancy,  and 
enterprise^  an  indefinable  kind  of  combina- 
tion uiat  IS  not  found  in  ^uite  the  same  de- 
gree even  among  his  Majesty's  industrious 
and  energetic  subjects  m  the  Canadian 
Northwest"  Concerning  another  and  much 
smaller  immigration,  that  of  the  Doukhobors, 
Mr.  Bradley  nas  also  some  interesting  opin- 
ions. He  represents  these  Russians  as  hon- 
est, trustworthy,  with  some  rather  quaint 
ideas  of  modesty,  but  with  an  "intemper- 
ance of  religion."  Their  troublesome  dispo- 
sition comes  in  a  measure,  he  thinks,  from 
the  brutality  of  former  Russian  officials.  We 
are  §lad  to  note  that  the  vast  wheat-growing 
possibilities  of  the  Canadian  Northwest  are 
adequately  presented.  **  The  further  north 
you  go  in  America,  the  better  the  wheat,  and 
the  Ime  seems  only  limited  b^  that  at  which 
a  reasonably  comfortable  existence  can  be 
led  by  human  beings  and  by  the  caprices  of 
late  and  early  frosts."  As  to  the  m\>re 
familiar  aspect  of  the  French-Canadian 
movement  to  this  country,  seemingly  offset- 
ting the  newer  movement  of  Americans  to 
the  Northwest  Mr.  Bradley  reaffirms  the 
statement  of  other  observers  that  the  Cana- 
dians do  not  bid  a  final  adieu  to  their  own 
country,  nor  do  they  usually  become  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Chronicles  of  a  Pioneer  School  from  179a  to 
X833.  Compiled  by  Emily  Noyes  Vanderpoel. 
Edited  by  EUzabeth  C.  Barney  Buel,  A.B.  Tiie 
University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.  6VixiO  in. 
465  pages.    $3^  ^^ 

History  may  be  learned  through  familiar 
letters  perhaps  better  than  in  any  other  way. 
Those  who  wish  to  obtain  at  first  hand  a 
capital  account  of  social  life  in  America  be- 
tween 1792  and  1833  may  well  peruse  this 
sumptuous  volume.  Of  course  it  recites  first 
of  all  the  history  of  the  Litchfield  Female 
Acadenry,  long  tne  only  institution  in  New 
England  for  the  hieher  education  of  young 
women.  More  and  more  this  Academv  be- 
came the  resort  of  the  daughters  of  influen- 
tial families,  and  the  school  life  of  the  pupils 
is  pictured,  together  with  its  contemporary 
conditions,  by  diaries  and  letters. 


Deliverance  (The).  By  Ellen  Glasgow.  Illus- 
trated Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x8 
in.  543  pages.  $i.iO. 
Beyond  question  the  most  important  work 
of  fiction  so  far  published  in  1904.  We 
shall  speak  of  this  novel  at  some  length 
probably  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Outlook. 

Demosthenes  on  the  Crown.  Edited  by 
William  Watson  Goodwin.  The  MacmUlan  Co., 
New  York.    5x7Hln.   296  pages.    ^Lia 

Elements  of  English  Composition :  Designed 
for  Use  in  Secondary  Schools.  By  Tuley 
Francis  Huntington,  A.M.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.    5x7%  in.   373  pages.   60c. 

En  Voyage :  A  Collection  of  Conversations 
in  French  and  Bngliah,  Adapted  to  the  Use  of 
Tourists  and  CUsaea.  By  T.M.Clark.  William 
R.  Jenkins,  New  York.    5x7%  in.    121  pages. 

Evelina,  or  the  History  of  a  Young  Lady's 
Entrance  into  the  World.  By  Fanny  Bumey. 
Illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson.  The  Macmillan 
Co..  New  York.  5x7%  in.  477  pages.  $2. 
Readers  of  Fanny  Bumey^s  delightftil  story 
are  to  be  congratulated  that  they  can  now 
have  it  with  illustrations  by  Mr.  Hugh  Thom- 
son. He  of  all  men  was  precisely  the  person 
to  draw  the  characters  and  costumes  which 
belong  to  this  book.  We  judge  that  Mr. 
Thomson's  work  in  illustrating  **  Evelina  "  will 
be  accepted  as  of  the  same  quality  with  that 
to  be  found  in  the  drawings  for  **  Cranf ord  " 
and  for  Jane  Austen's  books — and  higher 
praise  could  hardly  be  given.  As  to  "  Eve- 
lina "  itself,  surely  nothing  need  be  said  at  this 
late  day.  It  retains  in  a  remarkable  manner 
the  freshness  of  youth  and  vivaciousness 
diffused  into  it  by  its  girl  author,  and  one 
can  share  anew  the  delight  and  even  surprise 
which  so  overwhelmed  ^[ood  Dr.  Bumey 
when  he  discovered  that  his  child  had  really 
written  a  novel,  and  the  ponderous  but  ear- 
nest approval  expressed  by  gruff  old  Dr. 
Johnson  at  his  little  friend's  leap  into  litera- 
ture. 

Great  Awakening  of  1740  (The).  By  Rev. 
F.L.Chapell  The  American  Baptist  PubUcatioa 
Society,  Philadelphia.   4^x7V^in.    144  pages. 

Historic  Highways  of  America.  Vol.  X,  The 
Cumberland  Road.    Illustrated.    The  Arthur  H. 
Clark  Co.,  Cfeveland.    5x7V^  in.  206  pages.    >Z50. 
net 
The  latest  addition  to  the  valuable  series 
entitled  "The  Historic  Highways  of  Amer- 
ica "  has  to  do  with  the  Cumberland  Road. 
This  survival  of  Washington's  and  Brad- 
dock's  roads  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Ohio 
is  perhaps  more  really  historic  than  any 
other  road  used   to-day  in  America.    The 
volume  is  thus  one  of  particular  interest 

Homebuilders  (The).  By  Karl  Edwin  Harri- 
man.  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
5x7%  in.  32^  pages. 
Here  is  a  collection  of  stories  or  character- 
sketches  by  an  author  who  is  totally  un- 
known, to  us  at  least,  but  who  deserves  to 
be  better  known.  Mr.  Harriman's  subject 
is  the  Pole  in  America.  Some  of  his  httlc 
tales  are  pathetic,  some  have  a  touch  of 
humor,  but  all  are  real  and  true  transcripts 
from  actual  life.  The  underlying  element 
of  most  of  them  is  the  feeling  that  the  Pole 
bears  to  his  adopted  country ;  and  many 
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readers  who  have  been  wont  to  regard  the 
Pole  as  an  ignorant  and  vicious  foreigner 
who  stays  for  a  while  and  then  returns  to 
Europe  will  be  surprised  at  the  evidently 
sincere  feeling  which  is  shown  to  pervade 
some  at  least  of  the  Polish-American  com- 
munities. This  book  has  value  not  only  as 
a  vigorous  bit  of  semi-fiction,  but  because  its 
sociological  views  are  clear  and  appeal  to 
a  sense  of  justice  and  right 

Homeric  Stories  for  Young  Readers.  By 
Frederic  Aldin  Hall,  Utt.D.  (Eclectic  School 
Readings.)  The  American  Book  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7%  in.    200 1 


Latin  Grammar  for  Schools  and  Colleges. 
By  George  M.  Lane,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  (Revised 
Edition.)  The  American  Book  Co.,  New  York. 
S%x9Ain.  584  pages. 
No  more  patiently  elaborated  work  on  this 
subject  by  an  American  scholar  has  been 
published  than  Professor  Lane^s,  who  !eft  it 
at  his  death  awaiting  the  final  touches  to  a 
thirty  years'  study.  In  this  revised  edition 
of  a  manual  which  has  been  generally  recog- 
nized as  of  the  highest  rank  the  principal 
change  introduced, besides  a  variety  of  minor 
corrections,  is  in  the  chapter  on  "  Sound," 
which  has  been  rewritten  and  expanded.  Pro- 
fessor Lane's  Grammar  is  of  the  kind  which 
is  intended  to  accompany  the  student  from 
the  start  to  the  mastery  of  every  detail  re- 
quired of  the  accomplished  Latinist — differ- 
ent type  distinguishing  the  grades  of  advanc- 
ing study.  For  grammars  of  smaller  compass, 
aoequate  to  the  needs  of  those  content  with 
the  ability  to  read  Latin  fairly  well,  there  is 
still  a  field. 

Life  of  John  Colbome,  Field-Marshal  Lord 
Seftton :  Compiled  firom  His  Letters,  Records  of 
His  Conversations,  and  Other  Sources.  By 
G.  C.  Moore  Smith,  M.A.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York.    5^x9  in.   439  pages.    $5,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

London  Manual  for  1904  (The).  Edited  by 
Robert  Donald.  (Eighth  Year  of  Publication.} 
Edward  Lloyd,  Limited,  London.  5x7%  in.  360 
pages. 

Memoirs  of  Rufiis  Putnam  (The).  Compiled 
and  Annotated  by  Rowena  Buell,  Marietta,  Ohio. 
Published  by  the  National  Society  of  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  America  in  the  State  01  Ohio.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  6x9  in.  460  pages. 
Rufus  Putnam  not  only  made  history;  he 
recorded  it  He  kept  a  ioumal,  and  he  kept 
the  letters  written  to  nim,  together  with 
copies  of  those  which  he  wrote.  The  publi- 
cation of  his  journal,  letters,  memoranda, 
and  explanatory  indorsements  of  various 
papers  is  of  distinct  value  to  all  students  of 
nistory  who  wish  to  gain  exact  knowledge 
of  the  winning  of  the  American  West.  In 
these  i)apers  Rufus  Putnam  is  portrayed 
chiefly  in  his  official  character.  We  see  in 
him  a  trusted  counselor  of  George  Washing- 
ton, as  well  as  the  founder  of  the  first  per- 
manent settlement  in  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory. The  book  is  one  of  those  volumes  in 
which  biography  and  history  seem  to  have 
equal  value.  A  brave  leader  of  brave  men, 
we  follow  General  Putnam's  course  through 
the  Colonial  wars,  the  Mississippi  explora- 
tions, the  Revolutionary  War,  the  formation 


of  the  Ohio  Company,  the  Indian  War,  and 
the  first  settlements  in  the  Northwe.st  Terri- 
tory. Many  interesting  and  notable  charac- 
ters cross  the  stage,  Washington  of  course, 
Alexander  McDougall,  General  Wayne. 
Robert  Howe,  Winthrop  Sargent,  General 
Heath.  General  Wilkinson,  Timothy  Picker- 
ing, Albert  Gallatin.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to 
us  that  so  worthy  a  memorial  as  this  well- 
printed  volume  has  now  been  made  to  a  man 
whom  Washington  declared  to  be  the  best 
engineer  officer  on  our  side,  whether  French 
or  American.  His  name  will  always  be  as- 
sociated with  West  Point,  which  he  not  only 
selected  as  a  place  to  be  fortified,  but  for 
which  he  also  constructed  the  fortifications. 
This  was  followed  later  by  his  greater  service 
in  saving  the  Northwest  from  slavery.  The 
story  of  Putnam^s  life  is  told  with  modesty, 
straightforwardness,  and  compelling  sincer- 
ity. 

Mrs.  M'Lcrie.    By  J.  J.  Bell.    The  Century 

Co.,  New  York.  4Hx7in.  230pai?es.  $i. 
Readers  of  fiction  seem  to  be  divided  into 
two  camps  as  to  liking  or  not  liking  Mr. 
Bell's  Scottish  tales,  ft  is  certain  that  his 
first  book,  **  Wee  Macgreegor,"  has  had  a 
very  large  reading.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  it  was  faithful  in  its  presentation  of 
Glasgow  dialect  and  that  it  had  a  touch  of 
universal  humanity  which  made  the  book 
more  than  an  amusing  presentation  of  hum- 
ble life.  To  some  readers,  however,  the 
dialect  seemed  almost  insurmountable  and 
the  sketches  monotonous  in  subject.  The 
same  opinions  will  be  held  by  differing  crit- 
ics as  to  Mr.  Bell's  new  book. 

My  Friend  Prospero.    By  Henrv  Harland. 

McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York    5y4X8  in. 

317  pages. 
Light,  dainty,  graceful,  and  whimsical  are 
the  adjectives  fliat  best  describe  Mr.  Har- 
land's  new  story.  Just  these  attributes 
made  "The  Cardinal's  Snuff-Box"  and 
"  The  Lady  Paramount"  delightful  reading* 
to  those  who  love  to  give  fancy  an  easy  rein 
and  to  welcome  the  romance  of  joy  and  wit. 
Now  again  the  author  takes  us  to  Italian 
scenes,  and  there  weaves  a  pretty  and  deli- 
cately wrought  texture,  with  pleasant,, youth- 
ful figures.  The  story  is  slight,  but  the  talk 
is  charming[,  and  the  three  or  four  characters 
have  individuality.  Best  among  them,  to 
our  liking,  is  the  quaint  litde  Italian  girl, 
precocious  yet  childlike.  The  tone  of  the 
book  throughout  is  buoyant  and  of  a  re- 
fined gayety. 

Personalia:  Intimate  Recollections  of  Fa- 
mous Men.  By  "Sigina.''  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.,  New  York.  514x8  in.  324  pages.  $1.25.  net. 
Few  books  of  this  general  character  have 
been  printed  of  late  years  with  so  many  and 
so  amusing  anecdotes.  There  has  been  a 
decided  revival  of  interest  in  books  of  per- 
sonal reminiscence  and  literary  anecdote, 
and  if  the  large  number  of  volumes  in  this 
class  of  reading  that  continue  to  be  i)ut 
forth  can  maintain  the  level  as  to  entertain- 
ing qualities  reached  by  this  book,  the  lean- 
ing of  public  taste  in  this  direction  will 
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certainly  be  justified.  The  authorship  of 
"  Personalia "  is  not,  we  believe,  generally 
known,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  author  has 
had  ample  opportunities  for  meeting:  Eng- 
lish Deople  of  distinction,  and  especially  in 
the  nelds  of  law,  literature,  and  the  church, 
and  to  a  less  extent  political  life.  His  remi- 
niscences begin  with  his  public  school,  Har- 
row, in  the  early  sixties.  They  include 
glimpses  of  Thackeray  and  the  men  of  his 
time,  and  they  come  down  to  the  present 
date.  The  book  is  a  delightful  one  to  pick 
up  for  a  half-hour's  reading.  One  can 
hardly  turn  more  than  two  or  three  pages 
without  coming  across  some  jovial  story, 
and  the  proportion  of  those  that  are  new  is 
large. 

Poems.  By  Wilfrid  Earl  Chase.  Published 
by  the  Author,  302  Chase  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 
S%x7%in,    20pa«es.    50c 

Points  at  Issue  and  Some  Other  Points. 
By  Hjenry  A.  Beers.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.  5x7  in.  273  pages.  $1.50,  net. 
The  essays,  mostly  reprinted  from  various 
periodicals,  that  have  been  collected  in  this 
volume  give  it  a  many-sided  interest.  "  Liter- 
ature in  Colleges  "  and  "  ^tsthetic  Botany," 
**  Literature  in  the  Civil  War  "and  "  Dialect 
on  the  Old  Stage,"  "  Emerson's  Transcen- 
dentalism "  and  "The  Queen  of  Hearts" 
(Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.,  ancestress 
of  Queen  Victoria),  are  titles  indicative  of 
wide  attractiveness  in  a  volume  characterized 
throughout  by  ample  learning,  scholarly  dis- 
crimination, and  literary  finish.  The  "points 
at  issue  "  are  outnumbered  by  the  **  others." 

Popular  History  of  the  Free  Churches  (A). 
By  Silvester  Home,  M.A.  Illustrated.  (Sixth 
Edition)  James  Clarke  &  Co.,  London.  5x7^ 
in,    449  pages. 

Baptists,    Congregationalists,    and   others, 


who  are  usually  styled  by  Anglicans  *•  Dis- 
senters "  or  **  Nonconformists,"  prefer  to  style 
themselves  collectively  ** Free  Churches" — 
as  free  from  State  connection  or  control.  In 
the  interest  of  their  present  struggle  to  eman- 
cipate popular  education  from  control  by  the 
State  Church,  Mr.  Home,  a  leader  among 
English  Congregationalists,  has  written  this 
history  of  the  struggle  in  England  during 
the  last  three  hundred  years,  and  in  Scot- 
land during  the  last  two  hundred,  for  relig- 
ious freedom.  Issued  last  March,  twenty 
thousand  copies  have  already  been  called 
for.  To  American  readers  it  possesses  the 
interest  which  those  for  whom  a  long  and 
sore  battle  has  been  won  may  find  in  the 
story  of  a  contlict  in  whose  final  stage  their 
kinsmen  are  still  engaged. 

Spectra  of  Stars  of  Secchi's  Fourth  Type 
(The) .  By  George  E.  Hale,  Ferdinand  Ellerman, 
and  John  A.  Parkhurst.  (Reprint  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Decennial  Publications.  First 
Series.  Vo).  VI fl.)  The  University  of  Chica|^> 
Press,  Chicago.    8x11  in.    151  pages.    ^l.SO.net. 

Story  of  Enid  the  Good  (The) :  A  Supple- 
mentary Reader  Prepared  for  the  Seventh 
Grade.  By  Sara  D.  Jenkins.  l*he  Educational 
PobEshing  Co.,  Boston.    5^x7%  in.    57  pages. 

Tradition  versus  Truth.  By  John  S.  Hawley. 
The  Broadway  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  5x7% 
in.    2^2  pages. 

Valentines.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
A  numerous  collection  of  valentines  of  all 
kinds — comiCf  sentimental,  and  fanciful. 
Many  of  them  are  delicately  wrought,  dainty, 
and  mgenious,  while  the  humorous  ones  are 
free  from  the  vulgarity  that  is  too  common 
in  comic  valentines. 

Wind-Swept  Wheat  (The).  By  M ary  Ainge 
l>e  Vere  ("Madeline  Bridges '0.  Richard  G. 
Badger,  Boston.    51/4 X 7%  in.   95  pages.    $\JS. 
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What  is  the  Matter  at  Harpoot? 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

During  the  last  few  months  the  American 
papers  have  frequently  mentioned  troubles 
at  Harpoot— the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of 
one  of  the  Professors  of  Euphrates  College; 
an  attempt  to  burn  one  of  the  college  build- 
ings ;  the  general  presence  of  fear,  etc.  What 
is  the  occasion  of  all  this  ? 

The  Harpoot  district  has  generally  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  quiet  parts  of 
the  Empire,  although  the  outlying  portions 
are  full  of  Koords,  and  in  the  terrible  events 
of  November,  1895,  this  region  suffered  more 
than  almost  any  other.  About  the  first  of 
June  the  Vali— Governor-General— of  this 
province  went  on  a  tour  of  inspection  to 
some  other  parts  of  the  vilayet,  and  he  left 
in  his  place  a  military  officer  who  had  no 
experience  in  civil  admmistration.  The  seat 
of  government  for  the  vilayet  is  three  miles 
from  this  city.  At  the  same  time  the  Gov- 
ernor of  this  city  was  transferred  to  another 
place,  and  his  successor  did  not  arrive  till 


several  weeks  afterward.  The  locum  tentns 
was  the  Judge,  a  young,  frivolous  fellow, 
wholly  unfitted  for  the  place,  and  a  tool  in 
the  hands  of  evil  men.  Just  at  this  juncture 
four  Martini  rifles  were  found  in  the  house 
of  one  of  our  neighbors,  a  poor,  inoffensive 
man.  They  were  in  a  room  which  is  under 
the  care  of  the  Turkish  owner  of  the  house, 
but  who  put  them  there  is  a  mystery.  The 
Turk  was  not  arrested^  but  the  Armenian 
tenant  and  his  young  wife  were  imprisoned. 
Both  were  tortured  to  make  them  confess 
that  there  was  a  conspiracy  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  such  and  such  persons, 
prominent  men,  and  among  them  Professor 
Tenekejian,  were  members  of  a  revolution- 
ary committee.  The  wife  was  released  after 
two  days,  but  she  was  confined  to  her  bed 
for  two  weeks  from  the  beating  and  other  ill- 
treatment  which  she  received.  Her  husband 
was  beaten  so  badly  that  the  police  thought 
he  was  dying,  so  they  threw  him  from  an 
upper  window  expecting  that  it  would  kill 
him,  and  they  would  report  that  he  had 
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thrown  himself  from  the  window  in  an  effort 
to  escape.  The  poor  man  did  not  die,  but 
both  his  legs  were  broken  and  he  is  a  cripple 
for  life.    He  is  still  in  prison. 

The  finding  of  these  guns  was  used  by 
some  of  the  enemies  of  the  Vali  and  the 
enemies  of  the  College  here  to  try  to  prove 
that  there  was  a  genuine  political  conspir- 
acy here ;  that  the  Vali  neglected  his  duty ; 
and  that  the  College  fostered  revolutionary 
schemes.  Men  were  beaten  to  make  them 
declare  that  I  furnished  funds  to  the  com- 
mittee through  Professor  Tenekejian.  The 
police  became  the  tools  of  men  who  took 
advanta|^e  of  the  absence  of  the  real  govern- 
ing officials,  and  the  common  people  among 
the  Turks  were  stirred  up  with  the  idea  that 
the  Armenians  were  plotting  against  the 
Government.  Houses  were  searched,  arrests 
were  made,  and  instead  of  moving  quiedy  in 
their  work  the  officials  seemed  to  take  pains 
to  excite  the  Turks  and  to  unsettle  confi- 
dence, so  that  for  two  or  three  months  the 
condition  here  was  one  of  no  little  peril.  The 
Vali  returned  from  his  tour  an  invalid  and 
incapacitated  for  service,  and  his  successor's 
arrival  was  long  delayed.  It  was  during  this 
interval  that  the  attempt  was  made  to  ourn 
one  of  our  buildings.  I  need  not  sa}^  that,  as 
we  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment, loyalty  to  die  Government  is  one  of 
the  first  lessons  taught  in  the  College.  I 
asked  a  prominent  Turk  not  long  ago  what 
was  the  reason  that  there  was  so  much  oppo- 
sition to  our  schools,  and  why  this  crusade, 
and  he  replied  that  ignorance  is  profitable 
in  this  country,  and  he  said  that  our  only 
fault  was  that  we  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
Armenians !  When  I  spoke  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  for  the  vilayet  about  this 
opposition,  he  said,  "  We  have  never  for  a 
moment  had  any  suspicion  of  your  schools, 
and  we  are  not  at  all  responsible  for  the  talk 
against  you." 

The  arrests  began  nearly  seven  months 
ago.  During  the  preliminary  examinations 
the  men  were  kept  in  solitary  confinement, 
and  their  examinations  were  mosdy  con- 
ducted at  night,  and  the  reason  seems  to 
have  been  that  the  cries  of  the  tortured 
prisoners  need  not  be  heard  too  generally. 
They  were  heard,  however,  by  many. 
Thirty-nine  persons  were  indicted,  and  the 
trial  began  the  10th  of  August.  I  have  at- 
tended the  trials  regularly,  and  while  there 
may  be  a  few  persons  whose  sentiments  are 
not  thoroughly  loyal,  especially  three  or  four 
from  abroad,  it  is  as  clear  as  day  that  there 
is  no  conspiracy  here,  no  "committee,"  and 
that  many  of  the  prisoners  had  not  even  a 
speaking  acquaintance  with  one  another. 
As  only  one  charge  is  made,  it  seems  to  be  im- 
possible to  release  those  against  whom  not  a 
particle  of  evidence  has  been  brought,  and 
separate  them  from  those  whose  case  is 
suspicious :  and  as  there  have  been  compli- 
cations and  delay  in  procuring  witnesses,  the 
affair  has  draf^ged  till  this  time,  and  there  is 
danger  that  it  may  not  be  concluded  for 
pome  months  yet    It  is  said  that  some  men 


have  been  arrested  in  Sivas  who  have  some 
relation  to  others  from  that  district  who  are 
in  prison  here.  An  order  has  come  from 
Constantinople  to  send  such  persons  to  Har- 
poot,  and  to  connect  their  trial  with  those 
who  are  in  prison  already.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  prisoners  arrested  in  the  summer 
was  finished  weeks  ago.  Nothing  remains 
for  them  but  the  pleas  for  the  defense,  and 
yet  they  must  wait  for  new  prisoners  and 
new  witnesses  to  come  from  a  distance. 

From  an  ordinary  point  of  view  the  whole 
affair  seems  ludicrous.  After  ransacking 
the  Armenian  houses  of  the  region,  not  more 
than  a  dozen  or  fifteen  weapons  of  any  sort 
have  been  found,  while  the  houses  of  Turks 
are  well  armed,  and  Turks  carry  weapons 
openly.  What  has  the  Government  to  fear 
from  these  few  Armenians?  As  for  Profes- 
sor Tenekejian.  if  there  is  any  one  thing 
against  which  he  is  particularly  severe  it  is 
the  idea  of  an  Armenian  revolution.  He 
has  used  great  care  that  no  such  sentiment 
should  find  a  place  in  the  College.  He  is  a 
man  of  high  character  and  standing,  and  he 
has  been  the  most  prominent  man  in  the 
College,  hence  his  present  misfortune.  Every 
possible  effort  has  been  made  here  and  at 
Constantinople  to  secure  his  release  upon 
bail,  but  in  vain.  H.  N.  Barnum. 

Harpoot,  Turkey,  December  18, 1903. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  learn  that 
291  Bulgarian  prisoners,  in  a  verv  destitute 
condition,  have  arrived  in  Diarbekir,  that 
thev  are  confined  in  a  khan,  and  that  thirty 
of  tnem  have  died  since  their  arrival  a  few 
days  ago.  Thousands  of  exiles  of  the 
Young  Turk  party  are  scattered  through  the 
country.  

A  Poster  Housewife 

Organized  charity  marks  its  progress,  not 
by  the  discovery  of  new  forms  of  relief,  but 
by  the  application  of  ever-improving  metnods 
to  the  time-old  service  of  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor.  It  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  every  era  of  the  world  should  see  the 
discovery  of  new  remedies  for  those  ills  that 
are  as  old  as  humanity.  To  all  humanitv  the 
remedies  are  as  familiar  as  the  ills  them- 
selves— work  for  idleness,  food  for  hunger, 
clothing  for  nakedness,  warmth  for  cold, 
medicine  and  nursing  for  sickness,  cleanli- 
ness and  order  for  filth  and  disorder.  But 
in  the  ways  of  providing  these  remedies  and 
of  making  them  not  only  curative  but  instruct- 
ive and  preventive,  modern  philanthropy 
continues  to  improve,  to  expand,  and  to  make 
valuable  innovations. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  working  staff  of 
the  New  York  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  is  the  visiting 
housekeeper  or  "foster  housewife,"  as  she 
has  been  called.  Her  work  is  not  new  work 
— it  is  as  old  and  as  familiar  as  home  and 
mother  and  children.  It  is  not  done  with 
any  display  of  science,  any  demonstration  of 
"new  idea"  experiments — it  is  the  homely 
beautiful  work  of  the  mother  for  her  home 
and  family,  the  daily  and  hourly  "  cleaning 
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up,^  the  countless  little  acts  of  domestic  and 
persona]  service  which  go  so  far  toward 
assuring  comfort,  health,  and  happiness. 

For  sixty  years  the  regular  visitors  of  the 
Association  have  entered  the  homes  of  the 
poor  as  friends,  as  benefactors,  as  counsel- 
ors and  instructors.  There  have  always  been 
the  wish  and  the  efifort  to  combine  with  the 
friendly  direction  and  material  relief  that 
more  intimate  manual  service  which  makes 
the  dull  room  brighter,  the  invalid  more 
comfortable,  the  neglected  home  clean  and 
orderly,  the  domestic  life  sweet  and  whole- 
some. With  the  increasing  demands  upon 
the  trained  philanthropic  workers  of  a  great 
city,  the  opportunities  to  perform  these 
special  acts  of  usefulness  are  becoming 
rarer,  and  heartfelt  satisfaction  has  witnessed 
the  unequivocal  success  of  the  foster  house- 
wife, who  is  not  a  trained  philanthropist,  but 
a  strong,  clean,  capable,  always  cheerful 
houseworker.  Unfamiliar  with  the  rules  of 
social  science,  she  is  proficient  in  the  art  of 
making  work  easy  and  pleasant.  Many  a 
disheartened  and  careless  woman  has  watch- 
ed her  busy  hands  and  smiling  face  and  lis- 
tened to  her  cheerful  singing  until  interest 
has  deepened  into  inspiration,  and  two  happy 
women  have  finished  the  day's  work  that 
one  began.  Many  a  mother  sick  and  anxious 
has  watched  with  grateful  relief  the  trans- 
formation in  disordered  home  and  neglected 
children,  as  the  simple  meals  have  been  pre- 
pared, the  little  ones  washed,  and  the  rooms 
made  comfortable  as  if  by  magic. 

A  few  quotations  from  the  brief  daily 
notes  of  the  visiting  housewife  will  tell  their 
own  story  of  varied  service,  of  useful  ex- 
ample, of  dark  places  made  bright: 

"  Mrs.  M sick  in  bed ;  combed  her 

hair,  sent  children  to  school,  had  their  lunch 
ready  at  noontime,  made  toast  and  cocoa 
for  Mrs.  M ,  cleaned  the  rooms." 

**  Showed  Mrs.  B how  to  clean  the 

windows  and  how  to  make  soup,  helped  with 
the  washing,  bought  wash-board  and  boiler, 
took  care  of  the  baby,  who  was  very  cross, 
while  his  mother  had  a  rest." 

*•  Made  the  fire  and  prepared  breakfast, 
washed  five  children,  bought  two  combs  ana 
hairbrush,  washed  the  dishes,  cleaned  the 
kitchen^  swept  two  other  rooms." 

**  Visited  Mrs.  S ,  very  old  and  feeble, 

cleaned  her  rooms,  cleared  away  eight  pails 
of  ashes,  made  tea.  cleaned  the  kitchen  pan- 
try, bought  oilcloth  for  the  shelves,  bought 
scrubbing-brush  and  soda." 

"  Fed  three  babies,  washed  them,  made 
beef-tea  for  sick  mother,  scrubbed  the 
kitchen,  swept  and  dusted  the  bedroom, 
washed  the  pictures,  cleaned  the  stove, 
bought  stove-polish  and  brush." 

'*  Washed  from  9  to  1 1  a.m.,  bought  clothes- 
pins   and    washing-powder,    showed    Mrs. 

C how  to  clean  the  beds,  took  care  of 

the  baby  while  she  got  supper  ready,  showed 
her  how  to  set  the  table,  as  the  children  had 
never  sat  down  at  the  table  for  their  meals." 


"Woman  very  sick  yet  but  improving. 
Made  her  comfortable,  cooked  lunch  for  the 
children,  cooked  supper  for  the  iather  and 
children,  bought  broom  and  soap." 

"  Did  the  washing,  made  toast  and  tea  for 
the  mother,  made  two  beds,  took  care  of  the 
twins,  cleaned  the  windows,  took  in  the 
washing,  bought  dish  pan." 

"  Mamie,  twelve  years  old,  is  the  house- 
keeper, as  her  grandmother  cannot  move 
from  her  chair.  Taueht  Mamie  how  to  clean 
a  shelf ;  will  go  on  Saturday  and  show  her 
how  to  sweep  and  dust." 

**  Reached  house  9  a.m.,  found  four  chil- 
dren alone,  sadly  neglected,  one  sick,  the 
mother  away  in  hospital.  Washed  four 
children's  heads,  cut  one  child's  hair,  bathed 
them  all  and  put  on  clean  clothes,  burned 
some  of  the  bedclothes  and  went  to  office 
for  new  ones,  cleaned  two  rooms  and  bed& 
made  beds,  cooked  soup  for  children  ana 
left  them  very  happy  when  their  father  came 
home  6  p.m.  Bought  saucepan,  kettle,  and 
wash-basin.  Will  go  every  day  till  the  mother 
is  well  and  home  again."  H.  I. 

Popular  University  Extendon 

More  than  a  hundred  churches,  social  set- 
tlements, missions,  and  societies  working  for 
the  poor  in  New  York  City  are  depending 
on  the  aid  given  to  their  benevolent  work  by 
the  trained  teachers  supplied  to  them  by  the 
People's  University  Extension  Society  of 
New  York — a  society  whose  plans  and 
methods  are  applicable  in  many  American 
cities.  Manual  and  domestic  training  of 
many  kinds,  besides  hygiene,  sanitation,  and 
household  science  generally,  form  the  sub- 
jects of  the  instruction  given.  In  addition 
to  all  this  a  staff  of  skilled  physicians  is  em- 
ployed through  the  year  in  the  instruction 
of  mothers  in  the  care  of  children  and  the 
prevention  of  disease.  In  this  respect,  and 
as  a  feeder  of  the  philanthropic  work  under- 
taken by  a  multitude  of  specific  charities, 
the  plan  and  the  achievement  of  this  society 
are  alike  admirable.  Dr.  Rainsford,  who 
knows  it  well  as  an  ally  of  his  work  at  St. 
George's,  says  of  it,  **  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing better  or  more  timely."  It  supple- 
ments the  public-school  system  in  ways  in- 
dispensable to  the  children  of  the  poor.  Its 
instruction  in  manual  training  draws  many  a 
wild  boy  from  the  "  gang"  to  the  class-room. 
The  city  is  dotted  all  over  with  the  lights  it 
kindles.  Dr.  Huntington,  of  Grace  Cnurch, 
testifies  that  it  is  **  a  magnificent  work."  But 
its  opportunities  exceed  its  resources,  and  it 
has  to  refuse  many  applicants  for  teachers 
simply  for  lack  of  means.  Such  a  work 
should  not  suffer  any  curtailment.  Among 
its  officers  are  such  men  as  Bishop  Greer, 
Dr.  MacArthur,  and  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis;  its 
President  is  Mr.  Rossiter  Johnson,  and  its 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Eugene 
Whitney,  to  whom  donations  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  No.  105  East  Seventeenth  Street 
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JapAii  8«vers 


On  Saturday  of  last  week 
DiS^iL^^..  M.  Kupno,  the  Japanese 

Minister  at  St  Peters- 
burg, informed  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment of  the  Japanese  Government's  de- 
cision to  sever  diplomatic  relations. 
The  official  statement  is  as  foUpnrs : 

The  last  Japanese  note  in  response  to  the 
Russian  note  of  January  Sthad  been  remitted 
to  the  Russian  Minister  vat  Tokyo  on  the 
13th  of  January.  The  Japanese  Government 
had  insisted  that  a  prompt  response  be  made 
to  it,  owing  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
Not  receiving  the  answer  requested,  M. 
Kurino,  the  Japanese  Minister  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, has  made  to  Count  Lamsdorf  on 
several  occasions  recendy  representations  in 
order  to  secure  an  answer  from  Russia.  Not 
havine  obtained  this  answer,  he  asked  him 
to  indicate  the  earliest  date  for  the  reply. 
Count  Lamsdorf,  while  promising  to  make  a 
response  as  early  as  possible,  has  not  been 
able  to  indicate*  when  the  response  could  be 
transmitted  to  the  Japanese  Government 
The  Japanese  Govemment|^  having  vainly 
awaited,  on  its  part,  the  Russian  answer  for 
more  than  three  weeks,  and(  having  been, 
moreover,  informed  that  Russia  was  making 
active  preparations  for  war  a(ftd  was  concen- 
trating her  troops  and  her  i^aval  forces  to- 
ward Korea,  is  under  the  nectssitjr  of  break- 
ing its  negotiations  with  Russia  and  of 
resuming  its  liberty  of  action*'^ 

Although  the  Russian  telegraphic  reply 
had  not  been  received  at  Tokyo,  its 
principal  points  are  re^rted  at  St 
Petersburg  to  have  been^  divulged  by 
Count  Lamsdorf,  Russian  vForeign  Min- 
ister, to  the  Japanese  Minister  there. 
Though  making  importal^t  concessions 
and  couched  in  courteous  phraseology, 
the  Russian  Government  declined  to  rec- 
ognize Japan's  right  to  a|k  foir  a  treaty 
covering  the  Chinese  sovefeignty  of  Man- 
churia or  Japan's  wishes  ^arding  a  neu- 
tral zone  on  doiA  sides  otthe  Yalu  River, 
inarking  the  boundary  b^ween  Manchu- 
ria and  Korea.  If  Japan  knew  in  ad- 
vance what  the  RussiaS  unsatisfactory 
reply  would  be,  we  do  iJt  wonder  at  the 


Japanese  resumption  of  liberty  of  action 
on  receipt  of  the  news  that  the  reply 
would  be  indefinitely  delayed.  Com- 
menting on  the  above,  M.  Motono,  the 
Japanese  Minister  at  Paris,  says : 

It  is  undue  that  Baron  Komura,  the  Jap- 
anese Foreign  Minister,  received  ^esterday 
any  note  from  Baron  de  Rosen.  Therefore 
the  action  of  Japan  in  breaking  off  rela- 
tions was  not  a  result  of  the  Russian  reply. 
No  response  has  been  remitted  by  Russia  to 
my  Government  The  despatches  stating 
that  Russia  sent  her  reply  are  deceptive,  as 
we  have  not  received  it,  and  it  is  because  we 
have  not  received  this  reply  that  we  are 
determined  to  act  with  vigor.  This  is  the 
situation.  Russia  alone  is  responsible.  She 
received  our  last  note  on  January  15.  Can 
you  not  conceive  the  inquietude  and  the 
irritation  at  Tokyo  ?  After  three  weeks  of 
patience,  we  diought  that  was  sufficient, 
and  our  dignity  would  not  permit  us  to  wait 
indefinitely. 

Viscount  Hayashi,  Japanese  Minister  at 
London,  confirms  the  above  and  declares 
his  belief  to  be  that  the  Russian  reply 
was  never  sent  These  diplomats  would 
have  been  well  within  the  mark  in  add- 
ing that  Russia's  apparently  studied 
disregard  for  Japanese  rights  and  sus- 
ceptibilities is  also  a  dbregard  for  the 
sentiment  of  all  commercial  nations. 
Each  of  them  is  interested  in  upholding 
the  open  door  of  trade  in  Asia,  and  in 
this  re^>ect  Js^pan  is  but  the  world's 
protagonist 


In  its  turn,  on  Sunday 
""iZ^.'^n"  Of  this  week,the  Russian 

Government  issued  the 

following  statement : 

His  Imperial  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
order  that  the  Russian  Minister  at  Tokyo, 
with  the  whole  staflE  of  the  imperial  mission, 
shall  leave  the  capital  of  Japan  without 
delay.  The  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Tol^o  Government,  which  has  not  even 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  answer  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  whkh  was  sent  off 
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during  the  last  few  days,  throws  the  whole 
responsibility  for  the  consequence  which 
ma]^  arise  from  a  rupture  of  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations between  the  two  empires  on  Japan. 

Baron  de  Rosen,  the  able  and 'accom- 
plished Russian  Minister  at  Tokyo,  is 
making  preparations  to  leave  that  capi- 
tal, where  he  will  be  sincerely  r^p-etted. 
He  has  been  personally  popular  among 
his  colleagues  and  among  the  Japanese. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  negotiations 
he  strongly  advocated  and  strove  for 
peace,  but  in  the  later  developments  his 
views  are  said  to  have  been  overridden 
by  the  war  party  at  St.  Petersburg ; 
so  that  he  merely  followed  instructions. 
It  is  believed  that  long  since  he  warned 
his  Government  as  to  Japan's  "  irreduci- 
ble minimum,''  and  stated  at  the  outset 
of  the  negotiations  that  it  was  <<  no  bar- 
gaining blufiF."  At  his  instance,  Russia 
has  receded  from  most  of  her  preten- 
sions, but  she  has  not  receded  far 
enough,  and  consequently  the  rupture 
of  diplomatic  relations  hz^s  followed. 
This,  however,  need  not  necessarily 
mean  an  outbreak  of  hostilities.  A 
diplomatic  rupture  has  more  than  once 
lasted  for  years  without  resulting  in  war. 
We  hope  that  Japan's  admirable  self- 
restraint  will  continue  to  the  end,  thiat 
in  Manchuria  she  will  trust  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  open  door  by  the  Chino- 
American  and  Chino- Japanese  treaties  ; 
that  in  Korea  she  will  watch  Russia's 
attitude,  and  wait  until  action  is  inevita- 
ble. 


In  Kor6a  the  Seoul- 
w«r^Se^*«tion«    F"san     Railway    was 

occupied  by  Japanese 
troops  last  week  much  as  the  Manchurian 
railway  has  been  occupied  by  Russian 
troops.  The  Japanese  have  also  taken 
field  guns  to  Seoul,  the  Korean  capital, 
to  protect  their  legation  there,  and  are 
building  barracks  for  the  accommodation 
of  cavalry.  In  Manchuria  the  Japanese 
Consul  at  Niuchuang  has  been  arranging 
for  the  departure  of  all  Japanese  in  that 
province  and  the  Amur  provinces  of 
Russia,  while  the  Japanese  Consul  at 
Chifu,  China,  has  actually  protested 
against  the  further  export  of  Chinese 
c6al  to  Port  Arthur,  the  Russian  strong- 
hold.    The  Japanese  army  of  over  six 


hundred  thousand  men  in  the  active  and 
reserve  lists  has  been  mobilized,  and  the 
troops  are  ready  to  occupy  Korea  if  desir- 
able. The  narrow  strait  separating  Japan 
from  Korea  makes  such  an  occupation  but 
the  affair  of  a  short  time.  The  Japanese 
navy  is  ready  for  action,  and  will  pre- 
sumably operate  from  its  seven  harbors 
of  refuge  and  repair,  containing  fifteen 
docks,  several  of  them  sufficiently  com- 
modious to  accommodate  the  largest 
vessels.  While  the  strength  of  the  two 
opposing  fleets  in  Asiatic  waters  is  about 
equal  in  battle-ships  and  in  cruisers,  both 
armored  and  protected,  the  Japanese 
can  throw  a  total  broadside  three  times 
as  great  as  can  the  Russians.  The 
Japanese  Government's  preliminary  esti- 
mates place  the  amount  of  money  possi- 
ble to  raise  by  the  sale  of  war  bonds  at 
five  hundred  million  yen  ($250,000,000), 
a  sum  which,  with  the  present  cash  bal- 
ance, hardly  equals  Russia's  resources. 
But  Japan's  financial  position  is  superior 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  her  debt  On 
Monday  of  this  week  the  first  act  of 
hostility  from  the  Japanese  navy  was 
reported,  a  fleet  of  Japanese  war-ships 
on  the  vJay  toChemulpho,  Korea,  having 
seized  several  Russian  trading  steamers. 
It  is  likely  that  such  an  act  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  reprisals.  Japan  thus  stands 
technically  doubly  in  the  attitude  of  the 
aggressor.     Is  she  so  really  ? 


At  present  passengers 

War  pJI^tioni  a«^  ^^^^  o"  ^^e  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  con- 
necting Russia  with  the  Far  East  are 
conveyed  across  Lake  Baikal  on  the  ice, 
which  lasts  until  May.  The  Russians, 
however,  have  been  at  work  with  feverish 
haste  on  a  railway  around  the  lake,  and 
hope  to  have  their  labors  completed 
before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with 
Japan.  Prince  Khilkov,  Russian  Min- 
ister of  Railways  and  Public  Works,  is 
now  on  his  way  to  Lake  Baikal  to  hasten 
the  undertaking  by  every  official  means. 
The  Russian  squadron  of  twenty-six 
vessels  in  the  harbor  of  Port  Arthur  left 
that  place  last  week  for  a  cruise  toward 
Chifu.  The  vessels  were  cleared  for 
action.  It  is  said  that  the  Japanese  fleet 
was  cruising  not  far  off.     The  Russian 
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land  force  east  of  Lake  Baikal  has  been 
increased  to  over  three  hundred  thousand 
men  out  of  a  total  active  army  of  eleven 
hundred  thousand,  the  total,  with  the 
reserve,  being  nearly  five  millions.  The 
first  movement  of  Russian  troops  last 
week  was  that  of  Amursk  Cossacks 
toward  the  Russian  island  of  Saghalien, 
north  of  Japan,  a  movement  probably 
intended  to  frighten  the  Japanese  in  the 
northern  part  of  their  island  empire.  A 
more  noteworthy  movement  of  Russian 
land  forces,  however,  was  in  the  direction 
of  the  Yalu  River,  and  gives  rise,  to  the 
suspicion  that  Russia  means  to  seize 
North  Korea.  The  official  announce- 
mentis  as  follows:  <' Russia's  love  of 
peace  has  been  exhausted  by  J[^an's 
demands.  Troops  therefore  have  been 
concentrated  on  the  Yalu  River."  Close 
to  the  Korean  border  and  in  the  line 
of  the  Russian  advance  is  the  Manchu- 
rian  port  of  Antung,  recently  made  an 
open  trade  port  by  the  Chino- American 
Treaty.  The  Russian  War  OflSce  de- 
clares that  the  movement  toward  Antung 
has  no  connection  with  its  opening  as  a 
treaty  port,  but  is  a  precautionary  meas- 
ure to  safeguard  the  Russian  timber  con- 
cessions on  the  Korean  side  of  the  Yalu 
Valley.  As  to  NiiJchuang,  another  of 
the  three  Manchurian  coastal  treaty 
ports,  confirmation  is  now  at  hand  of  the 
reports  that  Russian  officials  there  have 
removed  several  of  the  employees  of  the 
Chinese  Inspector- General  of  Customs 
and  Posts  and  had  replaced  them  by 
Russians.  Representations — a  polite 
word  in  diplomacy  for  protests — have 
properly  been  made  by  the  British  Am- 
bassador at  St  Petersburg.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  such  an  occurrence  should 
have  taken  place  at  a  time  when  Japan 
and  the  other  commercial  nations  have 
become  irritated  by  Russia's  aggressive 
course,  coincident  with  her  policy  of 
delay.  Every  day's  delay  is  worth  thou- 
sands of  dollar^  to  Russia  in  affording 
time  for  additional  transport  preparations 
for  a  possible  war  in  a  region  nearly  six 
thousand  miles  away  from  her  base  of 
supplies.  While  she  has  shipyards  and 
stores  at  Port  Arthur  and  at  Vladivostok, 
the  dockage  at  both  is  insufficient  and 
the  access  difficult  and  dangerous  at 
this  time  of  the  year.    We  are  loth  to 


believe,  therefore,  even  now,  that  Russia 
will  deliberately  force  the  choice  of 
peace  or  war  upon  Japan.  Yet,  if  so, 
the  material  readiness  to  fight  will,  we 
believe,  be  on  the  side  of  those  who  also 
have  the  moral  advantage  in  the  struggle. 


Last  week  at  Seoul,  the 
'^''^irZ^LT'^^   Korean  capital,  a  Rus- 

sian  soldier  seized  a  na- 
tive woman  and  an  angry  crowd  gath- 
ered. A  body  of  Korean  gendarmes 
soon  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  trouble, 
and  an  encounter  with  the  Russians  fol- 
lowed. The  gendarmes  fought  well  and 
overpowered  the  Russians,  one  of  whom 
was  wounded.  The  people  of  Korea 
seem  to  have  been  treated  as  a  n^ligible 
quantity  both  by  Russia  and  Japan,  al- 
though the  latter  power  guarantees  the 
independence  of  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment and  urges  Russia  to  do  the  same. 
If  the  Korean  Government  were  only  wor- 
thy of  respect,  its  distress  would  appeal 
more  to  the  nations.  As  it  is,  the  foreign 
Ministers  at  Seoul  are  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  extraordinary  measures  to 
protect  foreigners  in  Korea.  If  a  really 
worthy  Government  should  succeed  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  present 
one,  its  position  ought  to  be  of  special 
interest  to  our  own  Government.  For 
by  the  treaty  of  1882,  by  which  America 
introduced  Korea  into  the  family  of 
nations,  our  Government  undertakes, 
"  if  other  Powers  deal  unjustly  or  op- 
pressively "  with  Korea,  "  to  bring  about 
an  amicable  arrangement" 


China  and  Japan  ^Jie  increasing  evidences 
of  an  understanding  be- 
tween China  and  Japan  have  led  the 
Russian  Minister  at  Peking,  so  it  is 
reported,  to  inform  the  Chinese  Grand 
Councilors  that,  in  the  event  of  war, 
Russia  may  be  compelled  to  seize 
Peking,  Tientsin,  and  Taku;  hence 
China  should  consider  this  situation 
thoroughly  before  declaring  any  inten- 
tion to  favor  Japan.  In  consequence  of 
this,  some  Chinese  fear  that  Russia  may 
attack  China  first.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Japanese  Minister  at  Peking,  according 
to  late  news,  has  advised  the  Chinese 
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Government  to  prepare  to  deal  with  rebel- 
lions fomented  by  malcontent  Chinese, 
if  China  maintains  neutrality  in  the  event 
of  Russo-Japanese  hostilities.  One  influ- 
ence towards  an  espousal  of  Japan's 
cause  by  China  comes  from  the  fact  that, 
the  pro-American  Wu-Ting-Fang,  late 
Chinese  Minister  at  Washington  and  now 
Vice-President  of  the  Chinese  Foreign 
Board,  has  memorialized  the  Throne, 
asking  that  China  open  Manchuria  to  the 
trade  of  the  world,  the  consequence  of 
which  would  be  that  Russia  would  hesitate 
to  make  enemies  of  the  Powers  by  op- 
posing such  a  course.  The  Throne  has 
also  been  memorialized  to  issue  it  proc- 
lamation forbidding  Russia  to  recruit 
mounted  brigands  and  others  in  Man- 
churia, threatening  with  severe  penalties 
all  Chinese  who  disregard  the  command 
and  aid  the  recruiting.  Another  and  more 
powerful  anti-Russian  influence  in  China 
now  comes  from  Yuan-Shi-Kai,  Viceroy 
of  the  metropolitan  province  of  Chili 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Chinese 
army.  According  to  General  Frey,  of 
the  French  army,  who  has  just  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  Chinese  military 
conditions  and  possibilities,  Yuan-Shi- 
Kai  is  the  only  real  army  leader  and 
strat^st  in  China.  Others  have  called 
him  the  most  influential  statesman  among 
the  Viceroys  and  Councilors*  Hence 
the  fact  is  impressive  that  Yuan-Shi-Kai 
has  memorialized  the  Throne,  uigently 
insisting  upon  an  (tensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  Japan  in  order  to  regain 
the  now  Russified  Chinese  province  of 
Manchuria.  Yuan-Shi-Kai  significantly 
adds  that  Japan  is  not  only  better  pre- 
pared for  war  than  Russia,  but  that  of 
the  two  Japan  certainly  appears  to  be 
the  more  disinterested. 


The  American  Board  of 
•'•^^"**  Commissioners  for  Foreign 

Missions  has  published  a 
report  from  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke,  a 
missionary  at  Samokov,  Bulgaria,  close 
to  the  Macedonian  frontier.  Mr.  Clarke 
says  that  the  official  record  of  refugees 
who  have  escaped  from  Macedonia  into 
Bulgaria  now  amounts  to  over  twenty- 
three  thousand.  It  is  reported  that  this 
number  wiU  9oon  be  swelled  to  thirty 


thousand  by  the  companies  from  the 
various  villages  which  are  continually 
crossing  the  mountains,  braving  the  cold 
and  deep  snow.  From  such  a  party,  num- 
bering twenty-eight,  a  woman  and  two 
children  perished  a  month  ago.  Mr. 
Clarke  says  that,  though  the  central 
Government  is  supplying  bread  and 
flour  to  those  in  need,  he  has  personally 
visited  twenty-one  places  where  refugees 
are,  and  has  found  the  destitution  very 
great  In  response  to  the  statements 
by  representatives  of  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment, that  American  missionaries  in 
Turkey  have  always  been  and  still  are 
fomenters  of  revolution,  the  American 
Board  calls  attention  to  the  asserted  fact 
that,  in  all  the  history  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  when  province  after  province 
has  been  lost  by  internal  disturbances 
and  revolutions,  no  American  missionary 
has  been  in  those  provinces,  nor  has 
there  been  any  American  institutions 
established  within  them.  The  only  pos- 
sible exception  which  might  be  made  is 
Bulgaria,  but  Bulgaria  had  no  American 
school  at  the  time  of  its  assumption  of 
partial  independence,  and  the  American 
missionary  work  was  just  beginning. 
The  Sultan  has  ordered  additional  troops 
to  guard  the  Bulgarian  frontier,  and,  in 
Asia,  has  also  strengthened  the  Russo- 
Armenian  frontier.  Reports  from  Har- 
put.  Van,  Sasun,  and  Erzerum,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Paris  journal  "  Pro  Arme- 
nia," show  that  the  unrest  in  Asia  Minor 
Is  increasing  rather  than  diminishing. 
Can  the  Sultan  check  it  with  his  Kurdish 
guards,  any  more  than  he  has  checked, 
for  the  moment,  the  Macedonian  insur- 
rection on  the  other  side  of  the  Bos- 
phorus?  We  doubt  it  Incensed  by 
the  ascendency  of  the  insurrectionbts, 
the  Sultan  is  taking  advantage  of  Rus- 
sia's absorption  in  the  Far  Eastern  crisis 
to  inaugurate  more  drastic  measures. 
The  outcome  of  these  may  be  war  in 
deadly  earnest  He  has^  ordered  the 
railway  leading  north  from  Salonika  on 
the  .^ean  Sea  to  place  its  entire  rolling 
stock  at  the  disposal  of  the  military 
authorities,  and  to  form  a  coal  depot  at 
every  railway  station.  A  similar  meas- 
ure heralded  the  outbreak  of  the  Turko- 
Greek  War.  These  preparations  for  a 
possible  war  were  thus  significantly  com- 
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mented  upon  on  Sunday  of  this  week  in 
an  official  statement  by  the  Bulgarian 
Premier: 

This  Government  is  fully  informed,  and  it 
has  made  numerous  representations  to  Con- 
stantinople with  the  view  of  stopping  Turk- 
ish prosecution  of  everything  Buleanan,  but 
its  protests  have  not  yet  had  the  desired 
result  These  acts,  committed  continuoudy 
for  several  months  past,  have  compelled  the 
Government  to  believe  that  the  Porte  is 
committing  them  intentionally,  in  order  to 
provoke  a  conflict  with  Bulgaria,  and  thus 
justify  the  non-execution  of  the  reform  plan. 
Encourage  by  Bulgaria's  correct  and  loyal 
attitude,  Turkey  is  becoming  more  auda- 
cious, and  makmg  the  acts  of  Bulgaria  an 
excuse  for  the  concentration  of  troops  on 
the  frontier,  with  the  intention  of  compelling 
the  principality  either  to  violate  peace  or 
lend  its  support  to  the  Porte  in  its  endeavor 
to  nullify  the  efforts  of  the  Powers  on  behalf 
of  the  reforms. 


Last  week  Edward  VII.  in 
^uwlient    person    opened    Parliament 

with  all  the  ceremonial  which 
has  been  in  vogue  since  he  became 
Ring.  This  ceremonial  is  one  more 
outward  sign  of  the  more  direct  activity 
of  the  English  sovereign  in  political 
affairs.  The  most  interesting  passage 
in  the  King's  speech  dealt  with  the 
Russo-Japanese  situation : 

I  have  watched  with  concern  the  course 
of  the  negotiations  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  Japan  and  Russia  in  reeard  to  their 
respective  interests  in  China  and  Korea,  and 
a  disturbance  of  the  peace  in  those  regions 
couM  not  but  have  deplorable  consequences. 
Any  assistance  which  my  Government  can 
usefully  render  towards  tne  promotion  of  a 
pacific  solution  will  be  gladly  afforded.   • 

In  the  Parliamentary  session  which  fol- 
lowed, Earl  Spencer,  the  Liberal  leader 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  said  he  hoped 
that  the  Government's  friendly  offices 
had  been  offered  to  both  Powers.  Lord 
Lansdowne,  Foreign  Secretary,  replied 
that  it  was  an  axiom  in  diplomacy  not  to 
offer  good  offices  until  they  were  asked 
^or.  Neither  of  the  disputants  had 
asked  for  it  In  fact,  it  was  an  open 
secret  that  one  at  least  of  the  disputants 
[Russia]  had  said  that  mediation  was 
not  desirable  at  the  present  time.  But, 
should  the  opportunity  offer,  his  Maj- 
esty's Government  would  gladly  avgil 
itself  thereof. 


ciumib«>uiiiitin  ^^^  ™^s^  picturesque  in- 
cident of  the  debate  in  the 
opening  session  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons  was  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain,  the  youthful  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  to  defend  the  Govern- 
ment's new  fiscal  policy,  inspired  by  the 
Chancellor's  father,  Mr.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain, late  Colonial  Secretary.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  senior,  is  a  frank  protection- 
ist, but  has  so  far  been  unable  to  induce 
the  reconstructed  Balfour  Government 
to  go  beyond  that  fiscal  plan  called 
retaliation.  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain, 
therefore,  was  not  defending  so  much 
Mr.  Balfour,  the  Premier,  as  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  to  whom  he  frequently  re- 
ferred as  "my  right  honorable  friend, 
the  member  for  West  Birmingham."  The 
Chancellor  declared  that  the  House  of 
Commons  must  first  decide  whether 
or  not  it  desired  any  change  in  the 
fiscal  system,  and  until  that  point  was 
settled  the  Opposition  demand  for  details 
of  the  Government's  fiscal  reform  plan 
could  not  be  granted.  The  Chancellor's 
attempt  to  defend  the  Government's 
fiscal  reform  plan  was  hardly  successful. 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban nerman,  the 
Liberal  leader  in  the  Commons,  was 
quite  right  in  complaining  that  Mr. 
Balfour  had  long  postponed  a  Parlia- 
mentary discussion  of  the  Government's 
fiscal  programme  on  the  pretext  that  it 
was  to  be  made  the  subject  of  careful 
inquiry  by  a  commission  made  up  of 
permanent  Government  officials.  Such 
a  pretense  serves  no  longer.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  a  private 
individual,  has  appointed  a  commission. 
The  only  way  of  dealing  with  the  exist- 
ing confusion,  as  Sir  Henry  pertinently 
added,  is  to  appeal  to  the  common  sense 
of  the  electors  of  the  country.  Severely 
arraigning  the  Government  attitude  on 
the  fiscal  question,  Sir  Henry  announced 
that  Mr.  John  Morley  would  in  a  few 
days  introduce  a  comprehensive  amend- 
ment covering  the  whole  situation.  The 
text  of  this  amendment  is  as  follows  : 

It  is  our  duty,  however,  humbly  to  present 
to  your  Majesty  that  our  effective  delibera- 
tion on  financial  services  is  impaired  by  con- 
flicting declarations  from  your  Majesty's 
Ministers.  We  respectfully  submit  the 
judgment  of  this  House  that  the  removal  of 
prQt^Qtiye.  duti^  has  .for  more  than  half  a 
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centunr  actively  conduced  to  the  vast  exten- 
sion ot  the  tracie  and  commerce  of  the  realm 
and  the  welfare  of  the  oopulation.  and  this 
House  believes  that  while  the  needs  for  im- 
provement are  still  manifold  and  urgent,  any 
return  to  protective  duties,  and  more  par- 
ticularly when  imposed  on  the  food  of  the 
people,  would  be  deeply  injurious  to  the 
national  strength,  contentment,  and  well- 
being. 

The  plan  of  British  army 
^"^^form"^  reform  recommended  by  Mr. 

Arnold-Forster,  the  present 
War  Secretary,  reverses  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Brodrick,  the  late  War  Secretary.  The 
latter  declared  that  the  army  must  repel 
invasion  and  hence  be  an  essential  part  of 
home  defense.  But  Mr,  Arnold-Forster 
says  that  the  regular  army  is  intended 
for  work  ov^r-sea — in  India,  for  instance. 
The  invasion  of  England  need  not  be 
feared  so  long  as  England's  navy  is  kept 
in  proper  order.  The  militia  and  the 
volunteers  can  defend  England.  In  the 
new  plan  the  part  of  the  army  which  is 
permanently  on  a  war  footing  is  to  serve 
abroad;  the  reserve  force  is  to  serve  at 
home.  The  foreign  force  is  to  be  enlisted 
for  eight  years;  the  reserve  for  three, 
and  without  any  liability  for  foreign 
service.  The  office  of  Commander-in- 
Chief  is  to  be  abolished ;  an  Inspector- 
General  appointed  instead,  together  with 
an  Army  Board.  Some  of  these  changes 
have  already  been  effected  by  royal  au- 
thority. All  the  heads  of  departments 
of  the  War  Office  received  letters  of 
dismissal  last  week,  and  were  informe^ 
that  they  will  be  employed  elsewhere. 
Among  those  appointed  to  the  new  Army 
Board  are  the  War  Secretary  with  his 
three  Under  Secretaries,Generals  Neville, 
Douglas,  Plumer,  and  Murray.  The 
army  reforms  are  thus  far-reaching,  and 
will,  we  believe,  prove  salutary. 

Co^ption^n  D?uware  ^ic^s,  in  an  article 
recently  published 
over  his  signature,  has  given  notice  to  the 
Regular  Republicans  in  Delaware  that 
they  need  expect  no  more  overtures  of 
"  peace  and  unity  "  from  him.  "  Straight 
Union  Republican  candidates,"  he  says, 
"  pledged  to  vote  for  J.  Edward  Addicks 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  will  be  nomi- 


nated in  every  l^slative  district  in  the 
State,  and  all  who  do  not  like  this  policy 
can  vote  some  other  ticket"  It  was 
hardly  necessary  for  Mr.  Addicks  to 
make  another  formal  declaration  of  war, 
inasmuch  as  there  has  never  been  an 
interval  of  peace.  The  reputable  Re- 
publicans of  Delaware — the  men  who 
are  opposed  to  wholesale  bribery  and 
vote-buying — have  fought  Mr.  Addicks 
steadily  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and 
they  will  carry  the  fight  to  a  finish. 
They  will  elect  their  own  delegates  to 
the  National  Republican  Convention  in 
Chicago,  and  will  strive  there  to  obtain 
recognition  ;  but  even  if  they  should  fail 
to  get  it,  they  will  nevertheless  contest 
the  State.  In  order  to  throw  the  elec- 
toral vote  of  Delaware  to  the  Presiden- 
tial candidate  of  the  Republican  party, 
they  are  willing  to  adopt  as  their  own 
the  electors  of  the  Union  faction,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Addicks. 
They  will  not  vote  for  him  as  Presiden- 
tial elector,  nor  will  they  enter  into  any 
compromise  on  the  State  ticket.  If,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Addicks  insists  upon  being  one 
of  the  electors,  Delaware  will  certainly 
not  cast  more  than  two  Republican  votes 
in  the  electoral  college.  The  contest  in  the 
State  will  doubtless  result  in  a  more  or 
less  complete  victory  for  the  Democrats, 
inasmuch  as  neither  of  the  Republican 
factions  is  strong  enough  to  win  alone. 
There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness and  anxiety  among  the  followers  of 
Mr.  Addicks  with  regard  to  his  financial 
condition.  They  fear  that  the  recent 
depr^iation  in  the  value  of  speculative 
stocks  has  so  impaired  his  resources 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to  pay  as  liber- 
ally as  heretofore  for  votes  and  service. 
If  such  should  be  the  case,  there  might 
be  a  speedy  disintegration  of  the  Union 
Republican  party,  and  a  final  elimina- 
tion of  Mr.  Addicks  from  the  field  of 
Delaware  politics. 

The  Legislature  of 

Election  of  Uniud  Sutas    \ir«—i«^J    ^}^^^A 

Senator  in  Maryland  Maryland  elected 
as  United  States 
Senator  last  week,  in  place  of  lx>uis  E. 
McComas,  Isidor  Rayner,  of  Baltimore, 
the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  caucus. 
Mr.  Rayner  received  all  the  votes  of  the 
eighty-eight  Democratic  legislators  pres- 
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ent,  while  the  thirty-eight  Republicans 
voted  for  Mr.  McComas.  The  apparent 
unanimity  with  which  the  Democrats 
supported  Mr.  Rayner  in  the  Legislature 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  was 
DO  Democratic  opposition  to  his  candi- 
dacy, and  that  he  was  the  choice  of  the 
whole  party;  but  his  nomination  in  the 
caucus  appears  to  have  been  the  out- 
come of  a  bitter  partisan  fight  between 
his  independent  friends  on  one  side 
and  the  old  Democratic  State  machine, 
under  the  direction  of  United  States 
Senator  Gorman,  on  the  other.  The 
machine,  it  is  said,  might  have  de- 
feated Mr.  Rayner  in  the  caucus  if  it 
had  worked  harmoniously  for  ex-Gov- 
ernor John  Walter  Smith ;  but  Senator 
Gorman,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  threw 
his  influence  in  favor  of  a  third  candi- 
date— Bernard  Carter — and  thus  divided 
the  strength  of  the  machine  forces, 
so  that  it  became  possible  for  the  inde- 
pendents to  secure  the  nomination  of 
Rayner,  The  result  of  the  fight  has  no 
great  political  significance,  except  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  prospects  of  Senator 
Gorman  as  a  possible  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  The  split  in  his  party,  the 
defeat  of  his  candidate,  and  the  nomina- 
tion and  election  of  an  independent 
whom  he  opposed,  have  weakened  his 
influence  as  a  leader  and  proportionately 
lessened  his  chances  as  a  Presidential 
candidate,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  now 
doubtful  whether  he  will  have  the  hearty 
and  unanimous  support  of  his  own  party 
in  his  own  State.  His  friends,  however, 
assert  that  the  factional  dissensions 
which  preceded  the  Senatorial  election 
will  soon  be  harmonized  ;  that  Mr.  Gor- 
man's influence  as  a  leader  is  unim- 
paired ;  that  his  State  will  support  him 
loyally,  and  that  Mr.  Rayner,  who  is  an 
eloquent  speaker,  may  even  go  to  St. 
Louis  to  place  him  in  nomination  for 
the  Presidency.  The  Republicans  of 
Maryland,  on  the  other  hand,  regard  the 
election  of  an  independent  Democrat  to 
the  United  States  Senate  as  a  severe 
blow  to  Mr.  Gorman's  prestige.  Mr. 
Rayner,  who  will  be  remembered  as 
leading  counsel  for  Admiral  Schley  in 
the  Sampson-Schley  court  of  inquiry, 
will  take  his  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate  on  the  4th  of  March,  190S. 


Senator  Foraker  has  in- 
A^^Troft  L^w  Produced  in  the  Senate  an 

amendment  to  the  Anti- 
Trust  Law  which  is  so  important  that  we 
print  it  entire,  italicizing  the  passages 
which  appear  to  us  of  special  signifi- 
cance : 

That  nothing  in  the  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce approval  February  4,  1887,  or  in  the 
act  to  protect  foreign  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies, 
approved  July  2,  1890,  or  in  any  act  amend- 
atory of  either  of  said  acts,  shall  hereafter 
apply  to  foreign  commerce,  or  shall  prohibit 
any  act  or  any  contract  in  restraint  of  trade 
or  commerce  among  the  several  States,  pro- 
vided that  such  restraint  be  reasonable^  or 
shall  hereafter  authorize  imprisonment  or 
.forfeiture  of  property  as  punishment  for  any 
violation  of  said  acts,  except  for  perjury  or 
contempt  of  court. 

The  notion  that  Mr.  Foraker  has  intro- 
duced this  measure  at  the  request  of  the 
President,  or  that  it  has  his  approval, 
seems  to  be  conclusively  negatived  by 
the  opinion  which  has  been  elicited 
from  Attorney-General  Knox  respecting 
it,  an  opinion  which  he  gave  to  the 
President  a  year  ago,  when  a  similar 
measure  was  proposed,  and  which  he 
now  reaffirms.  From  this  opinion  we 
quote,  because  it  puts  clearly  and  tersely 
what  seem  to  us  conclusive  objections 
to  the  amendment: 

The  amendment  also  proposes  to  repeal 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Law  and  the  Anti- 
Trust  Law,  so  far  as  foreign  commerce  is  con- 
cerned. This  would  result  in  giving  foreign 
commerce  an  advantage  over  our  domestic 
commerce.  By  means  of  such  a  power  the 
tariff  protection  will  be  largely  nullified.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  steamship  companies 
and  railroads  have  in  instances  combined  so 
that  foreign  traffic  has  been  carried  from 
Berlin  to  Chicago  at  rates  60  per  cent,  lower 
than  similar  goods  made  in  this  country 
could  be  transported  from  New  York  to 
Chicago.  Tin  nas  frequently  been  carried 
from  Wales  to  Chicago  at  a  lower  rate  than 
the  railroads  would  carry  tin  manufactured 
in  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Boots,  clothing, 
hardware,  etc.,  from  Germany  have  been 
carried  through  to  San  Francisco  at  rates 
66  per  cent,  lower  than  was  charged  by  the 
railroad  carrier  on  similar  manufactures  of 
our  own  country  from  Adantic  ports  to  San 
Francisco. 

While  it  may  be  a  wise  policy  to  incor- 
porate the  rule  of  reasonableness  into  the 
regulation  by  law  of  contracts  between  indi- 
viduals and  contracts  of  industrial  corpora- 
tions which  are  private  corporations,  that 
rule  has  never  been  appliea  to  what  are 
known  as  quasi-public   corporations — rail- 
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roads^  for  example,  which  exercise  public 
functions  and  enjoy  public  rights.  They 
owe  duties  to  the  public  as  the  considera- 
tion of  the  grant  to  them  of  public  fran- 
chises, among  which  is  the  duty  to  refrain 
from  restraining  competition  in  rates,  serv- 
ice, and  facilities.  This  amendment  would 
tend  to  relieve  them  from  many  of  their 
most  important  duties  to  the  public.  Its 
enactment,  instead  of  being  a  protection  to 
commerce,  would  be  to  effect  an  undoing  of 
very  much  of  the  most  important  remedial 
legislation  of  the  last  fifteen  years. 


Regarded  as  "politics," 
Senator^  Formker'i  ^j^jg  proposed  alteration, 

which  is  no  amendment, 
appears  to  us  exceedingly  unwise.  The 
popular  sentiment  against  monopoly  is 
not  lessened  because  it  is  less  vocal. 
There  is  a  general  impression  that  Con- 
gress has  taken  some  effective  steps 
toward  restraining  and  regulating  mo- 
nopoly, if  not  toward  absolutely  prevent- 
ing it,  and  the  people  are  Inclined  to 
wait  patiently  to  see  what  are  the  results 
of  last  year's  legislation  before  demand- 
ing more.  But  if  they  should  become 
convinced  that  Congress  is  inclined 
to  take  any  backward  step,  and  espe- 
cially if  they  should  become  convinced 
that  Congress  proposes  to  sacrifice  do- 
mestic interests  to  foreign  markets,  and 
to  lessen  the  responsibility  of  the  great 
public  corporations  such  as  the  inter- 
State  railroads.  Congress  would  hear  from 
the  people,  especially  those  of  the  great 
West,  a  protest  by  the  side  of  which  pre- 
vious protests  against  railroad  monopoly 
would  appear  but  as  mild  murmurs  of 
disapprobation.  The  direction  in  which 
the  public  want  to  see  Congress  act 
leads  toward  increased,  not  lessened, 
control  of  monopolies.  The  next  act 
required  by  public  opinion  of  Con- 
gress is  a  bestowment  of  power  on  the 
Inter-State  Railroad  Commission,  en- 
dowing it  with  judicial  or  quasi-judicial 
functions,  giving  it  powers  analogous  to 
those  possessed  by  the  Canadian  Com- 
mission, and  enabling  it  on  complaint 
to  change  any  rate  of  freight,  on.  inter- 
State  railroads,  which  the  Commission 
holds  to  be  unreasonable,  and  requiring 
the  road  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ment pending  an  appeal.  If  this  power 
should  be  set  in  operation  and  should 
be  proved  to  be  practicable  and  effective. 


it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  take  off 
the  too  slight  restrictions  now  imposed 
on  the  great  railroad  combinations. 

The  last  report  of  Gov- 
°'*'' r2^*^'*  ernor  Taft  on  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  was  sent  to 
the  Senate  by  the  President  on  the 
same  day  on  which  Governor  Taft  took 
charge  of  the  War  Department  The 
recommendations  made  by  Governor 
Taft  should  receive  from  Congress  not 
merely  respectful  consideration,  but 
acceptance  as  the  views  of  the  best- 
informed  man  in  the  world  on  this  sub- 
ject Whatever  may  be  the  feeling  of 
some  of  the  military  officers  in  the  Phil- 
ippines as  to  the  formation  of  a  civil 
government  whose  main  object  is  to 
give  the  Filipinos  self-government  as 
fast  as  they  are  able  to  undertake  it, 
there  has  been  no  serious  criticism  of 
Governor  Taft's  ability  as  an  adminis- 
trator or  his  wisdom  in  meeting  prob- 
lems as  they  have  occurred.  The  rec- 
ommendations upon  which  most  stress 
is  laid  by  Governor  Taft  are  :  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff  on  sugar  and  tobacco 
imported  into  this  country  from  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  to  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  present  Dingley 
rates  on  tobacco  and  sugar  coming  from 
foreign  countries ;  approval  of  the  issue 
by  the  Philippine  Commission  of  bonds 
for  permanent  improvements,  not  to  ex- 
ceed in  amount  five  million  dollars ;  giv- 
ing to  the  Philippine  Com  mission,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  War,  control  over  the  shipping 
in  the  trade  between  the  islands;  and 
the  postponement  for  the  present  of  the 
application  of  the  United  States  coast- 
wise navigation  laws  to  inter-island  trade. 
Other  recommendations  are  intended,  if 
adopted,  to  encourage  railroad  construc- 
tion, agriculture,  and  mining  in  the 
islands,  in  the  first  place  by  giving  a 
guarantee  by  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment of  income  on  investment  bonds, 
in  the  other  cases  by  changing  the  laws 
so  as  to  make  commercial  transactions 
less  restricted  than  they  now  are.  Of 
the  general  condition  of  the  islands 
Governor  Taft  says  that  the  worst  is 
past  as  regards  short  food  supply  and 
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the  ensuing  distress,  and  that  this  has 
been  largely  brought  about  by  the  action 
of  the  Government  in  breaking  a  comer 
in  rice  by  buying  rice  from  foreign 
markets;  that  ladronism  has  almost 
ceased ;  that  a  law  has  been  passed  to 
deal  with  the  trouble  caused  by  the 
presenceof  dissolute  vagrant  Americans; 
that  the  number  of  friars  in  the  islands 
has  been  reduced  by  about  four-fifths ; 
that  the  religious  situation  has  been 
greatly  benefited  by  the  coming  of 
American  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  and 
the  waning  of  the  power  of  the  friars ; 
that  school  attendance  has  increased 
wonderfully,  so  that  there  is  still  need 
of  expending  several  million  dollars  for 
school-houses  and  multipl3ring  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  by  seven  ;  that  the  chol- 
era epidemic  which  swept  away  100,000 
people  is  decreasing  because  of  sanitary 
precautions ;  and,  finally,  that  the  time 
is  ripe  for  a  period  of  great  railroad  and 
highway  construction. 


Ex^crtary  Whitney    ^he    death    of    Mr. 

Wilham  C.  Whitney 
at  his  home  in  this  city,  on  Tuesday  of 
last  week,  recalled  the  extraordinary 
promise  and  performance  of  his  earlier 
career,  as  well  as  the  disappointing 
phases  of  the  close  of  his  life.  A  New 
Englander  by  birth,  the  son  of  General 
James  S.  Whitney,  who  was  at  one  time 
Superintendent  of  the  Springfield  Ar- 
senal and  later  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
Boston,  Mr.  Whitney  was  prepared  for 
college  at  Williston  Seminary,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  in  1863  in  a  class  which 
included  a  number  of  well-known  men, 
and  in  which  he  took  high  position. 
Two  years  later  Mr.  Whitney  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
Coming  directly  to  New  York,  he  en- 
tered a  law  office,  and  his  talent  for 
his  profession  was  so  evident  that  he 
rapidly  gathered  an  important  clientage. 
His  defense  of  the  editors  of  the 
"  Round  Table  "  against  a  suit  brought 
by  Charles  Reade  for  libel  on  account 
of  the  severe  criticism  of  "Griffith 
Gaunt "  brought  him  into  public  notice. 
Mr.  Whitney  soon  became  expert  as 
a  corporation  lawyer,  and  his  profes- 
sional connections  with  large  corpora- 


tions were  numerous  and  important.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign  against 
the  Tweed  Ring,  Mr.  Whitney  cast  in 
his  fortune  with  the  Reform  Democrats 
in  New  York  City,  and  for  the  next  few 
years  was  closely  associated  with  Mr. 
Tilden.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  by 
Mayor  Wickham  to  the  office  of  Corpora- 
tion Counsel,  and  was  twice  reappointed. 
He  was  conspicuous  in  organizing  the 
Young  Men's  Democratic  Club  and  the 
Irving  Hall  Democratic  Club,  and  later 
he  aided  in  organizing  the  County 
Democracy.  In  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel's office  he  showed  remarkable  power 
of  despatching  business,  and  his  skill 
and  energy  were  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  city  in  a  critical  time. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  Mr.  Whitney 
entered  Mr.  Cleveland's  first  Cabinet  as 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  his  genius  for 
organization,  his  remarkable  knowledge 
of  men,  and  his  great  practical  efficiency 
became  known  to  the  country  at  large. 
If  Secretary  Chandler  was  the  originator 
of  the  new  navy  and  in  a  sense  its  father, 
Mr.  Whitney  was  its  real  organizer.  It 
was  he  who,  with  indefatigable  energy, 
patience,  and  skill  in  putting  the  right 
men  ■  in  the  right  places  and  persuading 
men  with  whom  he  had  anything  to 
do  to  do  their  work  promptly  and 
well,  made  the  American  navy  an 
instrument  of  modern  warfare.  At  the 
close  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  second  cam- 
paign Mr.  Whitney  retired  irom  politics 
and  turned  his  attention  to  street  rail- 
ways in  New  York  City,  in  which  he 
already  had  a  large  interest.  To  those 
interests,  and  to  the  business  interests 
that  grew  out  of  them  or  were  affili- 
ated with  them,  Mr.  Whitney  devoted 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  For  poli- 
tics he  substituted  racing  and  social 
interests,  keeping  his  hand  at  the  same 
time  on  great  business  enterprises.  Mr. 
Whitney's  later  career  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  many  of  his  friends  and  to  the 
public  at  large.  Possessed  of  conspic- 
uous ability,  of  a  very  attractive  per- 
sonality, living  in  the  greatest  city  in 
the  country  and  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial States,  and  of  independent  fortune, 
Mr.  Whitney  might  have  deeply  influ- 
enced the  life  of  the  country  through 
its  political  policies.     His  exchange  of 
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this  great  stage  for  the  smaller  stage 
on  which  his  later  life  was  lived  was 
accompanied  by  a  certain  lowering  of 
ideals,  a  certain  decline  of  power.  The 
country  cannot  spare  men  of  Mr.  Whit- 
ney's ability;  even  when  a  sacrifice  is 
involved,  such  men  ought  to  place  the 
use  of  their  talents  at  the  service  of  the 
commonwealth. 


The  Bftltlmore  Fire 


The  fire  which  has  laid 
waste  the  business  sec- 
tion of  Baltimore  can  be  compared  in 
the  extent  of  property  loss  only  with 
that  which  in  1871  destroyed  three 
square  miles  of  buildings  in  Chicago, 
with  a  money  loss  of  $190,000,000,  and 
that  which  devastated  sixty-five  acres  in 
Boston  in  1872,  with  a  loss  of  about 
$80,000,000.  Unlike  those  two  historic 
city  conflagrations,  that  in  Baltimore 
seems,  as  we  write,  to  have  involved  the 
loss  of  only  one  life — in  the  Chicago 
fire  not  far  from  two  hundred  and  fifty 
lives  were  lost.  The  origin  of  the  fire 
in  Baltimore  was  a  series  of  explosions 
in  the  dry-goods  store  of  John  E.  Hurst  & 
Co.  Just  what  caused  these  explosions 
seems  uncertain  (in  some  accounts  gas 
is  said  to  have  been  the  explosive)^  and 
a  close  examination  into  this  point  must 
be  the  starting-point  of  investigation.  It 
is  certain  that  when  the  fire,  fanned  by 
a  high  wind,  spread  to  buildings  near 
by,  wholesale  drug  houses,  distilleries, 
warehouses  filled  with  chemicals  and 
with  other  inflammable  material,  quickly 
caught  fire,  and  a  terrible  series  of  explo- 
sions followed,  and  for  the  time  drove  back 
the  firemen.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  one  of  the  most  striking  lessons  of 
the  fire  will  be  to  warn  city  authorities 
to  be  rigorous  in  the  laws  controlling 
the  storing  and  handling  of  combustibles 
and  explosives.  The  business  center  of 
a  large  city  would  seem  to  be  the  worst 
place  in  the  world  for  such  things ;  to 
store  gunpowder  or  nitro-glycerine  in 
large  quantities  in  a  city  would  be 
thought  the  height  of  recklessness ;  y  t 
there  are  many  chemicals  hardly  less 
dangerous  when  attacked  by  heat  or 
allowed  to  mingle  when  set  loose  by 
breakage.  From  the  start  of  the  fire  at 
eleven  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  Balti- 
more was  for  more  than  a  day  in  a  state 


of  fear  and  danger.  Great  business 
buildings,  banks,  several  newspaper 
offices,  the  finest  hotel,  a  seventeen-story 
"sky-scraper"  (the  Continental  Trust 
Company  Building),  and  a  large  number 
of  fine  modem  office  edifices — all  were 
swept  away  in  a  fierce  furnace  heat  against 
which  neither  stone  nor  steel  could  stand. 
In  all,  perhaps  a  thousand  buildings 
were  destroyed.  By  a  fortunate  turn  of 
the  wind,  the  City  Hall  and  Post-Office 
were  saved  and  the  Court-House  spared 
from  total  loss.  Estimates  of  the  money 
loss  range  from  $50,000,000  to  $200,- 
000,000.  The  fire  insurance  companies 
have  not  had  such  a  blow  for  thirty  years. 
The  maintaining  of  order  was  promptly 
given  over  in  part  to  the  militia.  Help 
was  sent  by  fire  departments  as  for  away 
as  New  York  City — no  fewer  than  ten 
engines  and  hook-and-ladder  companies 
were  sent  from  New  York.  With  this 
help  and  by  the  liberal  use  of  dynamite 
in  blowing  up  buildings  the  fire  was 
checked  on  Monday  noon  and  seemed 
then  to  be  under  control  The  citizens 
of  Baltimore  will  have  the  sympathy  of 
the  entire  country ;  and  beyond  doubt 
the  enterprise  and  eneigy  of  the  sixth 
city  in  the  United  States  will  enter  upon 
the  task  of  reconstruction  as  actively  as 
did  Chicago  after  its  similar  disaster. 

"  The  Philippines  for  the 
Filipinos'' 

We  have  received  a  petition  addressed 
to  both  the  great  political  parties,  asking 
them  to  insert  in  their  platforms  a  plank 
declaring  in  favor  of  the  ultimate  inde- 
pendence of  the  Filipinos.  This  peti- 
tion is  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
ultimate  independence  is  something 
which  either  is  greatly  to  be  desired  for 
the  Filipinos,  or  at  least  will  certainly  be 
greatly  desired  by  them.  We  see  no  evi- 
dence to  believe  that  either  assumption  is 
true.  In  national  affairs,  as  in  individual 
affairs,  it  is  generally  best  not  to  attempt 
to  settle  questions  before  they  arise. 
It  is  probable  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase  the  people  of  Lou- 
isiana, who  were  largely  French  and 
Spanish,  would  have  expressed  them- 
selves in  favor  of  ultimate  independence. 
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It  is  certain  that  before  the  time  came 
when  ultimate  independence  could  have 
been  possible,  the  people  of  Louisi- 
ana would  have  been  hostile  to  it,  and 
would  have  greatly  suffered  from  it. 
There  are  special  reasons  why  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  the  Filipinos  that  their 
relation  to  the  United  States  should  be 
left  to  be  settled  by  agreement  between 
themselves  and  the  United  States,  when 
they  have  reached  a  common  national 
consciousness,  and  that  the  settlement 
should  not  be  embarrassed  by  any  pre- 
vious commitment,  either  on  their  part 
or  on  ours. 

Simultaneously  with  this  petition  we 
receive  the  complete  official  report  of 
Governor  Taft's  remarkable  address 
delivered  at  Manila  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  from  the  Philippines.  We 
wish  that  this  address  might  be  reprinted 
as  a  Government  document  and  widely 
distributed  in  this  country.  Three  points 
made  by  it  ought  ever  to  be  kept  in 
mind  by  loyal  and  liberty-loving  Ameri- 
cans: First,  by  our  treaty  with  Spain 
we  assumed  sovereignty  over  the  Philip- 
pines, with  all  the  obligations  which  such 
sovereignty  involves.  This  treaty,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  ratified  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate,  and  by  Democratic 
as  well  as  Republican  votes.  Second, 
among  the  obligations  which  this  sover- 
eignty imposes  is  "  the  Philippines  for 
the  Filipinos,"  which  Governor  Taft 
thus  defines :  "  Now,  what  is  meant  by 
the  principle,  *the  Philippines  for  the 
Filipinos'?  Only  this,  that  every  meas- 
ure, whether  in  the  form  of  law  or  an 
executive  order,  before  its  adoption, 
should  be  weighed  in  the  light  of  this 
question  :  Does  it  make  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Filipino  people  or  does  it  not  ? 
If  it  does  not  make  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Filipino  people,  then  it  ought  not  to 
be  enacted  or  executed.  The  doctrine 
as  interpreted  in  the  light  of  these 
authoritative  declarations  assumes  that 
the  Filipino  people  are  of  future  capacity 
but  not  of  present  fitness  for  self-govern- 
ment, and  that  they  may  be  taught  by 
the  gradual  extension  of  self-government 
to  exercise  the  conservative  self-restraints 
without  which  popular  government  is 
impossible."  Third,  the  Philippines  for 
the  Filipinos   "does  not" — we    quote 


again  from  Governor  Taft — "include, 
necessarily,  the  independence  of  the 
Filipinos,  nor  any  particular  d^^ee  of 
autonomy.  It  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  principle  to  object  to  an  immediate 
extension  of  popular  government  on  the 
ground  that  we  are  going  too  fast  for 
the  political  digestion  of  the  people  and 
that  it  is  not,  therefore,  for  their  good. 
Whether  an  autonomy  or  independence 
or  quasi-independence  shall  ultimately 
follow  in  these  islands  ought  to  depend 
solely  on  the  question,  Is  it  best  for  the 
Filipino  people  and  their  welfare?  It 
is  my  sincere  belief  that  when  America' 
shall  have  discharged  her  duty  toward 
the  Philippines,  shall  have  reduced  the 
tariff,  and  made  the  commercial  bonds 
between  the  two  countries  close  and 
profit-giving  to  both,  the  Filipinos  will 
love  the  association  with  the  mother 
country  and  will  be  the  last  to  desire  a 
severance  of  those  ties."  This  opinion 
The  Outlook  has  long  entertained,  and 
all  that  we  can  learn  concerning  the 
progress  of  opinion  in  the  Philippines 
confirms  it 

The  American  people  do  not  wish  to  see 
the  Filipinos  a  subject  people.  They  do 
not  wish  to  see  the  Philippines  in  any 
way  approximating  the  status  of  a  crown 
colony  of  Great  Britain.  The  Republican 
party  has  made  it  very  clear,  by  the  utter- 
ances of  its  public  men,  and  still  more  by 
its  executive  action,  that  it  desires  to  see 
self-government  established  as  rapidly 
as  possible  in  the  Philippine  Archipel- 
ago. It  is  for  this  purpose  laying  the 
foundations  of  self-government  in  a  pub- 
lic-school system,  in  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  in  the  practical  solu- 
tion of  the  friar  land  problem,  and  in 
the  preliminary  steps  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  Filipino  Legislature.  When 
these  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken, 
both  the  Filipinos  and  the  Americans 
will  be  better  able  than  now  to  judge 
whether  the  United  States  can,  by  main- 
taining vital  relations  with  the  Filipinos, 
promote  justice,  liberty,  equal  rights, 
and  commercial  prosperity  in  those 
islands.  If  so,  The  Outlook  hopes  we 
shall  continue  to  maintain  such  rela- 
tions. Nor  do  we  think  that  we  are 
shut  up  to  the  alternative  of  making 
the    Philippines    either    a    dependent 
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colony  or  a  State  within  the  Union. 
There  are  other  alternatives  which 
already  appear  measurably  clear  to  us. 
A  commercial  union  insuring  the  Amer- 
ican market  for  Philippine  products ;  an 
American  protectorate  securing  the 
Philippines  against  both  foreign  aggres- 
sion and  native  revolution,  and  intrust- 
ing all  their  foreign  affairs  to  American 
direction  and  control ;  a  common  agree- 
ment under  which  all  questions  between 
the  Philippines  and  the  United  States 
should  be  submitted  to  judicial  decision ; 
provisions  securing  for  the  Philippines  a 
public-school  system  and  all  the  civil 
rights  involved  in  Anglo-Saxon  civiliza- 
tion; and  all  this  accompanied  by  a 
local  self-government  analogous  to  that 
enjoyed  by  a  State  of  the  Union,  would 
probably  secure  to  the  Filipinos  a  much 
larger  prosperity,  both  material  and 
moral,  than  could  be  secured  by  inde- 
pendence. 

The  petitioners  to  the  two  political 
parties  should  change  the  petition  to 
one  in  favor  of  a  plank  committing  Loth 
parties  to  the  principle,  "The  Philip- 
pines for  the  Filipinos,"  as  that  princi- 
ple is  defined  both  by  the  words  and 
the  acts  of  Governor  Taft. 


Political   Candidates 

Democratic  Nominees 

The  division  in  the  Democratic  party 
appears  to  us  to  be  far  more  radical 
than  that  in  the  Republican  party.  If 
it  were  a  difference  respecting  candidates, 
they  might  both  be  dropped  and  another 
candidate  nominated.  If  it  were  a  differ- 
ence respecting  political  expediency,  a 
compromise  would  be  possible.  If  it 
were  even  a  difference  respecting  some 
one  principle,  as  free  silver,  both  wings 
might  consent  to  leave  that  principle  in 
abeyance  and  unite  on  other  principles 
upon  which  they  are  agreed.  But  the 
difference  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of 
aim  and  purpose  and  tendency.  Where 
the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers 
come  together,  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  two  streams  is  sharply 
marked ;  but  twenty  miles  or  so  below, 
the  two  currents  have  flowed  together 
and  no  line  any  longer  exists  between 


them.  But  on  the  Alleghany  ridge  there 
are  springs  side  by  side  one  of  which 
flows  into  the  Ohio  River  and  so  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  other  into 
the  Juniata  and  so  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  longer  the  flow,  the  farther 
they  are  separated  from  each  other. 
Such  seems  to  us  to  be  the  case  with  the 
Cleveland  and  the  Bryan  Democracy, 
They  not  only  are  represented  by  typi- 
cally different  men  ;  they  not  only  repre- 
sent characteristically  different  constitu- 
encies ;  they  not  only  stand  for  different 
political  policies :  they  have  radically 
different  aims  and  are  moving  in  widely 
different  and  almost  opposite  directions. 
Mr.  Cleveland  used  all  the  patronage 
at  his  disposal  to  establish  the  gold 
standard,  Mr.  Bryan  stumped  the  coun- 
try for  free  silver;  Mr.  Cleveland  op- 
posed the  Americanization  of  Hawaii  and 
would  have  overthrown  the  Hawaiian 
Republic  if  he  could,  Mr.  Bryan  went 
to  Washington  to  persuade  Democratic 
Senators  to  vote  for  the  treaty  which 
imposed  on  us  the  duty  of  giving  to  the 
Filipinos  free  institutions;  Mr. Cleveland 
exerted  the  whole  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  put  down  the  labor 
riots  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Bryan  has  taken 
stronger  ground  as  the  advocate  of  organ- 
ized labor  than  any  other  public  leader 
of  National  reputation;  Mr.  Cleveland 
believes  in  leaving  the  adjustment  of  the 
relations  between  capital  and  labor  to 
the  operation  of  natural  law,  Mr.  Bryan 
in  more  vigorous  and  efficient  anti-trust 
legislation  than  any  as  yet  enacted ; 
Mr.  Cleveland  represents  the  conserva- 
tism of  vested  interests,  Mr.  Bryan  the 
radicalism  of  popular  demands ;  Mr. 
Cleveland  stands  for  the  principles  of 
Jeffersonian  Democracy  modified  by  the 
conditions  of  the  twentieth  century,  Mr. 
Bryan  for  the  principles  of  the  Social 
Democracy  of  Europe  modified  by  the 
conditions  of  American  life ;  Mr.  Cleve- 
land is  an  individualist  in  politics,  it  is 
not  unjust  to  say  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  the 
most  eloquent  and  the  most  distinguished 
representative  of  American  socialistic 
tendencies. 

How  these  men  and  the  constituencies 
which  they  represent  can  unite  in  the 
approaching  election  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
see.     To  suppose  that  they  will  put  their 
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convictions  aside  in  a  common  effort  to 
secure  political  control  and  political  pat- 
ronage is  to  discredit  their  sincerity.  To 
suppose  that  they  will  follow  the  lead  of 
Senator  Gorman  in  a  campaign  based 
upon  the  race  issue  is  to  attribute  to 
both  constituencies  a  hostility  to  the 
negro  which  neither  constituency  pos- 
sesses. They  might  agree  on  a  "  dark 
horse,"  but  can  they  agree  on  a  dark 
platform  ?  It  is  possible  that  they  might 
be  silent  on  other  issues  and  unite  in  a 
demand  for  a  radical  tariff  revision,  but 
Mr.  Bryan's  recent  addresses  do  not  in- 
dicate that  he  regards  the  tariff  issue  as 
the  absorbing  issue,  and  in  this  respect 
we  judge  that  the  American  people  agree 
with  him.  If  either  wing  triumphs  in  the 
Convention,  it  can  have  but  a  half- 
hearted support  from  the  other  wing. 
There  might  be  no  bolt;  but  present 
appearances  indicate  that  Cleveland  Dem- 
ocrats would  prefer  the  triumph  of  the 
Republican  party  to  that  of  Bryan  De- 
mocracy, and  Bryan  Democrats  would 
prefer  the  triumph  of  the  Republican 
party  to  that  of  Cleveland  Democracy. 
And  from  their  points  of  view  both  would 
be  right,  since  Roosevelt  Republicanism 
is  neither  as  individualistic  as  Cleve- 
landism  nor  as  socialistic  as  Bryanism. 

Under  these  circumstances,  schemes 
for  carrying  a  doubtful  State  by  a  can- 
didate selected  for  that  purpose  appear 
to  us  to  be  rather  the  devices  of  politi- 
cians than  the  plans  of  statesmen.  The 
Democratic  party  must  first  ascertain 
what  it  stands  for;  at  present  it  is  like 
a  magnet  with  two  poles  pointing  in 
opposite  directions.  Will  Clevelandism 
or  Bryanism  control  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention ? — that  is  the  real  question,  and 
at  present  no  one  can  answer  it  Mr. 
Cleveland's  nomination  is  entirely  im- 
probable ;  his  name  is  used  because  it 
is  a  good  name  to  conjure  by  in  lining 
up  the  individualistic  forces  in  the  Con- 
vention. Mr.  Hearst's  candidature  is 
not  to  be  taken  seriously,  except  that  it 
is  of  course  possible  that  Mr.  Hearst 
and  Mr.  Bryan  may  unite  their  forces  in 
the  Convention  to  defeat  Clevelandism. 
Senator  Gorman  represents  nothing  but 
himself,  the  spoils  of  office,  and  hostil- 
ity to  the  negro — not  a  platform  likely 
to  arouse  popular  enthusiasm.    Judge 


Parker  might  be  nominated  on  a  com- 
promise platform,  but  a  compromise 
platform  does  not  seem  probable.  If  a 
compromise  platform  is  possible,  Mr. 
McClellan  would  probably  be  as  popu 
lar  a  candidate  as  could  be  found  to  put 
upon  it.  He  would  be  approved  in 
the  South,  would  be  as  likely  as  any 
Democratic  candidate  to  carry  New 
.  York  State,  and  has,  so  far  as  we  know, 
neither  done  nor  said  anything  espe- 
cially to  antagonize  either  the  Bryan  or 
the  Cleveland  wing. 

But  The  Outlook  hopes  that  there  may 
be  no  compromise.  It  is  for  the  interest 
of  the  country  that  there  should  be  a 
vigorous  and  united  party  in  opposition 
to  the  Republican  party.  But  to  be 
vigorous  it  must  be  united ;  and  to  be 
really  united  it  must  have  certain  prin- 
ciples and  certain  purposes  to  which  it 
is  supremely  loyal.  Only  such  a  party 
can  present  to  the  country  a  clearly  de- 
fined issue  which  the  country  can  debate 
and  on  which  it  can  register  its  judg- 
ment. The  Republican  party  stands  for 
a  gold  standard,  a  high  protective  policy, 
governmental  supervision  and  control  of 
aggregate  wealth,  and  a  policy  which  may 
be  defined  as  a  policy  of  expansion,  as 
it  is  illustrated  by  our  various  course  in 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Panama,  Hawaii,  and 
the  Philippines.  We  want  to  see  the 
party  in  opposition  strong  enough  to 
furnish  a  vigorous  debate  on  some  if  not 
all  these  propositions.  We  therefore 
want  to  see  it  really  and  not  merely 
formally  united.  And  if  it  is  to  be 
really  and  not  merely  formally  united,  it 
must  decide  definitely  and  positively 
whether  it  commits  itself  to  the  princi- 
ples and  the  leaders  of  an  individualistic 
or  to  those  of  a  socialistic  democracy. 


Two  Novels:  a  Contrast 

Those  people — and  their  number  is 
increasing — who  refuse  to  become  par- 
tisans in  matters  of  art,  and  insist  on  the 
inalienable  right  of  the  human  mind  to 
enjoy  every  kind  of  excellence,  will  find 
pleasure  not  only  in  the  good  workman- 
ship of  two  novels  which  have  recently 
come  from  the  press,  but  in  the  breadth 
of  contrast  between  them.     Two  stories 
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could  hardly  be  further  apart  than  Miss 
Glasgow's  "  The  Deliverance  "  and  Mr. 
Harland's  "My  Friend  Prospero ;"  the 
first  a  serious,  dramatic,  carefully  made 
study  of  certain  aspects  of  social  condi- 
tions in  Virginia  at  the  close  of  the 
Reconstruction  period,  the  second  a  piece 
of  delicate  invention,  an  airy  romance 
as  unsubstantial  as  a  dream,  but,  like 
Miss  Sherwood's  "  Daphne,"  well  worth  . 
dreaming.  "  Of  all  peoples,"  said  Goethe, 
"  the  Greeks  have  dreamt  the  dream  of 
life  the  best."  To  the  most  uncompro- 
mising realist  there  come  times  when  he 
realizes  in  his  own  experience  that  we 
**  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of," 
and  that  no  man  keeps  his  soul  alive 
in  the  routine  of  work  without  the  visi- 
tation of  dreams.  Provided  only  a 
man's  dreams  bear  the  touch  of  high 
imagination  and  of  the  ideal  in  life  and 
manners,  they  are  projections  of  his 
truest  self.  A  world  without  romance 
would  be  as  monotonous  as  a  world 
without  humor,  and  as  dreary  as  a  world 
without  those  soft  lights  of  dawn  and 
those  splendors  of  sunset  that  give  the 
prosaic  day  a  touch  of  poetry  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end. 

There  is  a  breath  of  romance  in  every 
novel  that  really  lives,  no  matter  how 
close  the  study  of  life  may  be  nor  what 
clearness  and  substance  of  observation 
may  enter  into  it.  Miss  Glasgow  has 
never  evaded  the  facts  of  experience  as 
she  understood  them,  and  her  earliest 
stories  awoke  the  apprehension  that  she 
might  fasten  attention  so  exclusively  on 
some  of  the  darker  aspects  of  life  as  to 
lose  a  large  and  true  perspective.  Her 
later  fiction  has  registered  a  notable 
sanity  and  growth,  and  she  has  made  a 
place  for  herself  among  contemporary 
American  writers  by  virtue  of  the  fresh 
interest  of  her  material  and  the  vigor 
and  vitality  of  her  treatment  of  that 
material 

Mr.  Page  has  given  us  charming  tran- 
scriptions of  the  social  ideals  of  Virginia 
before  the  war ;  short  stories  so  full  of 
feeling,  of  sympathy,  and  of  charm  that 
they  are  likely  to  find  a  permanent  place 
in  our  literature.  In  "  Red  Rock  "  he 
has  given  a  study  of  the  Reconstruction 
period  which  the  historian  of  the  future 
will  value  as  a  human  document  of  high 


importance.  Miss  Glasgow  has  worked 
in  the  same  field,  but  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent vein.  In  "The  Voice  of  the 
People  "  she  sketched  the  rise  of  a  roan 
of  the  poorer  class  to  influence,  respect, 
and  power  through  his  own  integrity, 
courage,  and  tenacity  of  purpose ;  a  self- 
made  man  coming  to  his  own  in  a  society 
still  dominated  by  aristocratic  ideals. 
In  "  The  Battle-Ground  "  she  drew  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  tragedy  of  the 
Civil  War  as  it  swept  with  devastating 
fury  through  the  old  social  order.  In 
"The  Deliverance,"  which  bears  the 
imprint  of  Messrs.  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.,  she  presents  another  aspect  of  the 
wreck  of  old  conditions  and  the  rise  of 
a  new  order  effected  by  the  same  tre- 
mendous experience.  The  story  as  a 
social  study  brings  vividly  before  the 
mind  the  tragedy  of  the  ancestral  home 
in  the  possession  of  the  vulgar  overseer, 
while  the  heir,  a  farm  laborer,  lives  in 
poverty  within  sight  of  the  great  chim- 
neys which  symbolize  the  generous  hos- 
pitality of  his  fathers.  As  a  piece  of 
fiction  the  story  draws  its  interest  from 
the  elemental  passion  of  hate  which 
grows  hot  and  murderous  out  of  these 
conditions,  and  from  the  still  more  ele- 
mental passion  of  love  which  performs 
again  its  blessed  work  of  redemption 
and  effects  the  final  deliverance. 

In  this  novel  Miss  Glasgow  has  made 
her  readers  realize  for  the  first  time  the 
heartbreaking  tragedy  of  a  generation 
of  young  men  of  natural  force  and  charm 
deprived  of  all  educational  opportunity, 
and  left  to  face  the  world  not  only  with- 
out means  but  without  training.  To  a 
great  group  of  men  now  in  middle  life 
the  bitterest  memory  of  the  war  is  the 
closing  of  schools  and  colleges  and  the 
blighting  poverty  which  sent  so  many 
youth  into  active  life  without  the  training 
which  their  fathers  had  enjoyed  for 
generations. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  defects  in 
Miss  Glasgow's  story;  but  there  is  so 
much  power  and  promise,  such  passion 
and  vitality,  in  it,  that  it  is  to  be  counted 
one  of  the  real  achievements  in  recent 
fiction ;  a  novel  singularly  vivid  in  its 
picture  of  tragic  social  transition,  singu- 
larly powerful  in  its  frank,  bold,  vigorous 
handling  of  those  phases  of  experience 
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which  a  good  many  American  novelbts 
have  evaded  or  failed  to  discern.  Miss 
Gla^;ow  has  still  something  to  learn  as 
an  artist,  but  she  is  very  richly  endowed 
with  the  qualities  of  the  true  novelist : 
feeling  for  life,  the  dramatic  sense,  the 
power  and  the  courage  of  passion. 

Mr.  Harland  is  to  be  counted  ian 
American  in  spite  of  his  long  residence 
in  London  and  on  the  Continent ;  and 
his  later  work,  "  The  Cardinal's  Snuff- 
Box  "  and  "  My  Friend  Prospero,"  may 
be  accepted  as  cumulative  evidence  of 
the  American  capacity  for  assimilation 
and  the  quickness  and  deftness  of  Amer- 
ican talent  One  admired  "  The  Car- 
dinal's Snuff-Box "  as  one  admires  a 
deft,  dextrous,  and  charmiug  bit  of  deli- 
cate art  on  a  fan  or  vase  or  a  piece  of 
metal  in  a  palace  or  museum ;  and  one 
admires  and  enjoys  "  My  Friend  Pros- 
pero"  (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.),  not 
because  it  is  serious  or  true  or  a  tran- 
scription of  experience,  but  because  it 
is  none  of  these  things.  It  does  not 
pretend  to  range  itself  with  the  "hu- 
man documents  "  in  fiction  ;  it  is  a  bit 
of  play,  a  piece  of  airy  invention,  a 
charming  tale  charmingly  told  to  beguile 
the  imagination  and  take  the  reader 
away  from  the  prose  of  life.  To  judge 
such  a  tale  by  the  standards  which  one 
applies  to  stories  that  set  out  to  report 
life  as  the  literalists  see  it  betrays  lack 
both  of  discernment  and  of  humor.  Mr. 
Harland's  novel  is  not  for  the  solemn- 
minded,  although  they  are  the  persons 
who  most  deeply  need  its  gayety,  its 
grace,  its  wit,  and  its  entire  and  capti- 
vating improbability. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
children  are  the  only  class  for  whom 
playgrounds  and  recreation  piers  ought 
to  be  provided  ;  the  instinct  for  play  and 
the  need  of  it  never  die  out  of  the  healthy 
man  or  woman.  They  who  have  lost 
the  ability  to  play  are  fit  for  all  manner 
of  treasons  against  the  comfort  and 
happiness  ol  their  fellows ;  they  are 
likely  to  become  oppressive  and  un- 
balanced reformers  who  set  back  the 
cause  of  righteousness  by  making  virtue 
insuperably  uncharitable  and  fanatical, 
or  wearisome  repeaters  of  ancient  saws 
from  whom  men  flee  as  from  a  pesti- 
lence, or  tiresome /^^^«rx  who  persuade 


themselves  that  they  are  patriots  because 
they  never  speak  of  the  country  without 
taking  on  a  Fourth-of-July  expansive^ 
ness  of  speech.  If  humor  is  a  great 
preservative  of  sanity,  play  is  an  im- 
mense aid  in  keeping  the  brain  .clear  of 
fanaticisms,  the  speech  free  from  exag- 
gerations and  verbal  pretentiousness, 
the  heart  warm  and  gentle  and  true. 

For  those  who  rush  for  ferryboats 
and  jostle  one  another  in  cable  cars, 
and  are  in  constant  peril  of  limb  and 
life  from  their  own  haste  or  the  haste  of 
other  persons  as  misguided  as  them- 
selves, there  is  not  only  delight  but 
sanity  in  breathing  the  air  of  the  garden 
of  an  Italian  monastery  among  the  hills, 
and  feeling  the  charm'  of  the  fifteenth- 
century  artists,  and  making  love  to  a 
charming  princess  in  a  world  of  flowers 
and  birds  and  sunshine,  and  in  the 
blessed  leisure  which  makes  delicate 
sentiment  and  the  play  of  wit  and  the 
civilizing  influence  of  good  manners 
possible. 


The   Goodness  of  Life 

The  blind  often  have  a  remarkable 
power  of  vision.  One  of  the  most  strik- 
ing of  Maeterlinck's  plays,  "  Les  Aveu- 
gles,"  brings  out  in  a  very  pathetic  way 
the  singular  divination  of  a  situation 
which  the  blind  often  possess.  In  that 
symbolic  drama  the  pathos  of  the 
desolation  and  helplessness  of  the  little 
group  of  the  blind  left  alone  forever  by 
the  death  of  their  guide  and  teacher  is 
brought  out  with  searching  power ;  and 
the  contrast  which  the  subtle  genius  of 
the  dramatist  evokes  between  the  peril 
of  the  blind  and  their  helplessness  is  so 
poignant  that  it  is  almobt  too  painful  to 
bear.  In  striking  contrast  to  this  play, 
as  well  as  to  a  great  deal  of  current 
thought,  is  Miss  Helen  Keller's  "  Opti- 
mism," which  bears  the  imprint  of  Messrs. 
T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. ;  the  book  of  a  young 
girl  not  yet  out  of  college,  and  stamped, 
therefore,  with  a  certain  immaturity,  but 
full  of  promise,  and  revealing  that  insight 
which  those  who  know  Miss  Keller 
always  feel  when  they  are  in  her  presence. 
The  value  of  this  bit  of  sunshine  in  the 
light  of  which    Miss  Keller   interpreU 
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life  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  comes  out  of 
such  deuse  darkness.  It  is  the  work  of 
a  girl  bereft  of  sight,  of  hearing,  and  of 
speech,  locked  originally  in  a  dungeon 
from  which  there  seemed  to  be  no 
escape.  By  an  education  as  remarkable 
as  any  in  the  history  of  the  liberation  of 
the  human  spirit.  Miss  Keller  has  come 
to  know  languages,  to  comprehend  life, 
to  secure  a  command  of  one  great  instru- 
ment of  expression  remarkable  for  a  girl 
of  her  years,  and  to  turn  what  was  appar- 
ently an  irremediable  misfortune  into 
general  stimulus  and  an  immense  source 
of  comfort  to  others.  There  is  a  German 
phrase  which  runs,  *'  My  misfortune  was 
my  good  fortune,"  and  Miss  Keller  has 
given  a  new  rendering  to  this  ancient 
fact  in  human  experience. 

The  world  i3  filled  with  men  and 
women  who  are  crying  out  against  life, 
protesting  against  their  burdens,  and 
filling  the  air  with  lamentations  and  up- 
braiding of  Providence,  whose  limitations 
are  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared 
with  those  under  which  Miss  Keller 
labors.  Her  little  book  is  a  protest 
against  the  cowardice  and  weak  ^otism 
which  permits  men  to  look  at  the  uni- 
verse from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
own  passing  experience  and  to  declaim 
against  the  possibility  of  Infinite  Wisdom 
or  Infinite  Love  because  at  the  moment 
they  are  passing  through  some  painful 
phase  of  life,  and  rebelling  against  their 
suffering  without  the  slightest  compre- 
hension of  its  possible  issue  in  their 
spiritual  development  Every  mature 
man  or  woman  knows  scores  of  instances 
in  which  what  appeared  to  be  a  misfor- 
tune has  turned  out  to  be  the  beginning 
of  a  prosperity  ;  and  yet  scores  of  men 
and  women  continue  to  cry  aloud  instead 
of  bracing  their  wills,  bearing  their  bur- 
dens in  silence,  and  giving  the  world 
what  it  so  sorely  needs,  the  stimulus  of 
brave  example  and  the  sunshine  of  good 
cheer.  When  things  are  at  their  worst, 
men  and  women  show  their  real  quality. 
If  society  is  as  bad  and  life  as  hopeless 
as  some  of  the  pessimists  declare,  then 
there  rests  on  them  the  duty  of  heroism, 
of  leading  the  forlorn  hope,  of  keeping 
up  the  losing  fight,  loyal  to  great  ideals 
when  nothing  is  left  save  the  self-respect 
that  comes  from  loyalty.     Miss  Keller's 


book  is  to  be  commended  to  all  those 
who  think  they  are  too  heavily  laden ; 
who  are  holding  Infinite  Wisdom  respon- 
sible for  the  results  of  their  own  inca- 
pacity or  lack  of  fidelity.  Her  testimony 
is  that  of  an  expert  in  sorrow  and  limi- 
tation: 

Most  people  measure  their  happiness  in 
terms  of  physical  pleasure  and  material  pos- 
session. Could  they  win  some  visible  goal 
which  they  have  set  on  the  horizon,  how 
happy  they  would  be !  Lacking  this  gift  or 
that  circumstance,  they  would  be  miserable. 
If  happiness  is  to  be  so  measured,  I  who 
cannot  near  or  see  have  every  reason  to  sit 
in  a  corner  with  folded  hands  and  weep.  If 
I  am  happy  in  spite  of  my  deprivations,  if 
my  happmess  is  so  deep  that  it  is  a  faith,  so 
thoug:haul  that  it  becomes  a  philosophy  of 
life ;  if,  in  short,  I  am  an  optimist,  my  testi- 
mony to  the  creed  of  optimism  is  worth 
hearing.  As  sinners  stand  up  in  meeting 
and  testify  to  the  goodness  of  God,  so  one 
who  is  called  afflicted  may  rise  up  in  glad- 
ness of  conviction  and  testify  to  the  good- 
ness of  life.  Once  I  knew  the  depth  where 
no  hope  was,  and  darkness  lay  on  the  face 
of  all  things.  Then  love  came,  and  set  my 
soul  free.  Once  I  knew  only  darkness  and 
stillness.  Now  I  know  hope  and  joy.  Once 
I  fretted  and  beat  myself  ag^ainst  the  wall 
that  shut  me  in.  Now  I  rejoice  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  I  can  think,  act,  and  attain 
heaven.  My  life  was  without  past  or  future ; 
death,  the  pessimist  would  say,  ^  a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished.'*  But  a  little 
word  from  the  finjcers  of  another  fell  into 
my  hand  that  clutched  at  emptiness,  and  my 
heart  leaped  to  the  rapture  of  living.  Night 
fled  before  the  day  of  thought,  and  love  and 
joy  and  hope  came  up  in  a  passion  of  obe- 
dience to  knowledge.  Can  any  one  who 
has  escaped  such  captivity,  who  nas  felt  the 
thrill  ana  glory  of  freedom,  be  a  pessimist  ? 

My  early  experience  was  thus  a  leap  from 
bad  to  good.  If  I  tried,  I  could  not  check 
the  momentum  of  my  first  leap  out  of  the 
dark ;  to  move  breast  forward  is  a  habit 
learned  suddenly  at  that  first  moment  of 
release  and  rush  into  the  light  With  the 
first  word  I  used  intelligently,  I  learned  to 
live,  to  think,  to  hope.  Darkness  cannot 
shut  me  in  again.  I  have  had  a  glimpse  of 
the  shore^  and  can  now  live  by  the  hope  of 
reaching  it. 

So  my  optimism  is  no  mild  and  unreason- 
ing satisfaction.  A  poet  once  said  I  must 
be  happy  because  I  did  not  see  the  bare, 
cold  present,  but  lived  in  a  beautiful  dream. 
I  do  live  in  a  beautiful  dream;  but  that 
dream  is  the  actual,  the  present— not  cold 
but  warm ;  not  bare,  but  furnished  with  a 
thousand  blessings.  The  very  evil  which 
the  poet  supposed  would  be  a  cruel  disillu- 
sionment is  necessary  to  the  fullest  knowl- 
edge of  joy.  Only  by  contact  with  evil 
could  I  have  learned  to  feel  by  contrast  the 
beauty  of  truth  and  love  and  goodness. 
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Two  titles  of  little  travel  books  have 
always  been  found  pleasing  by  the  Spec- 
tator—Thackeray's "Cornhill  to  Cairo  " 
and  Aldrich's  "  Ponkapog  to  Pesth." 
Both  are  alliterative,  as  the  quick  eye 
and  acute  ear  of  the  reader  have  already 
detected,  and  possibly  Aldrich's  would 
be  the  better,  had  it  been  the  earlier. 
The  charm  of  each  phrase  lies  in  the 
coupling  of  the  homely  with  the  bizarre, 
the  familiar  with  the  romantic ;  and  per- 
haps the  more  unknown  member  of  each 
couple  is  the  gem  to  which  its  fellow  is 
no  more  than  a  foil 

Yet  the  Spectator  has  ever  found  in 
the  familiar  itinerary  delights  as  great 
as  those  presented  by  journeys  in  less- 
known  regions,  regions  of  the  conven- 
tional picturesque.  In  either  case  the 
traveler  finds  what  he  expects,  possibly 
because  he  expects  what  he  finds.  Every 
scene  is  commonplace  to  those  who 
behold  it  every  day.  Even  the  Grand 
Caiion  of  the  Colorado  came  to  be  a 
convenient  receptacle  for  rubbish  to  the 
Chinese  cook  employed  in  the  hotel  upon 
its  brink,  and  the  Spectator  has  seen 
him  slide  potato-parings  into  that  stu- 
pendous chasm  without  visible  emotion. 
(The  final  adverbial  clause,  by  the  way, 
is  true  whether  it  be  taken  to  apply  to 
the  observer,  the  observed,  or  the  great 
chasm.) 

Recently  the  Spectator  was  a  passen- 
ger in  a  train  that  made  its  daily  trip 
along  the  Hudson  River — a  trip  New 
Yorkers  make  so  often  that  the  majority 
of  passengers  hardly  deign  more  than  a 
glance  at  the  Storm  King  himself.  And 
the  Spectator,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
laid  aside  book  and  magazine  in  order 
that  he  might  see  what  pretty  pictures 
should  unroll  themselves  within  the  nar- 
row confines  of  the  car  window.  He 
was  intentionally  alive  to  the  picturesque, 
and  at  first  found  only  offense  in  the 
hideousness,  the  provokingly  needless 
ugliness,  of  the  foreground,  the  rubbish, 
the  dirt,  the  disjecta  membra  of  civiliza- 
tion and  industry*  But  the  soft  yet  brill- 
iant coloring  of  the  Palisades  was  a 
gentle  admonition  to  look  higher  and 


more  widely  at  the  world.  Then,  the 
eye  once  caught,  came  the  reward.  The 
first  impression  was  of  deep  tender  pur- 
ple, but  closer  seeing  showed  the  yellow- 
ish light  of  the  afternoon  sky  here  and 
there  brimming  over  into  the  purple 
below — making  an  evanescent  golden 
fringe  upon  the  velvety  wall. 


The  Spectator  looked  along  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river  as  far  in  each 
direction  as  the  window  gave  view ;  and 
then  suddenly  he  felt  how  much  wider 
is  the  horizon  of  the  pedestrian  traveler 
than  that  of  the  luxurious  tourist  in  the 
palace  car.  By  the  mere  turn  of  his 
head,  right,  left,  the  walking  tourist  com- 
mands the  whole  horizon  at  will.  The 
gulls  were  rising  and  falling  over  the 
river,  and  this  reminded  the  Spectator 
that  birds,  with  their  two  eyes  nearly 
opposite,  must  see  all  the  horizon  at 
once,  and  thus  receive  twice  the  number 
of  visual  impressions  that  come  to  the 
self-styled  lords  of  creation.  While  turn- 
ing this  reflection  about,  the  Spectator 
recalled  the  discovery  of  a  foreign  spe- 
cialist— that  eyes  see  clearly  only  when 
at  rest ;  and  that  idiots'  eyes  never  rest, 
and  presumably  give  only  blurred  im- 
pressions. But  this  idea,  when  applied 
to  the  vision  of  birds,  bade  fair  to  make 
the  Spectator  a  mere  speculator;  and 
so  he  resolutely  shut  the  mental  box  con- 
taining it,  and  returned  to  his  own  visual 
experiences. 

The  weather  outside  was  cold,  and 
the  workmen  who  came  into  view  wore 
thick  coats  and  mittens,  and  went  about 
their  tasks  with  a  vigor  that  only  Jack 
Frost  has  the  secret  of  calling  forth. 
Whereupon  the  Spectator  was  reminded 
of  Thoreau's  chopping  wood  to  make 
himself  a  fire,  only  to  find  that  the  exer- 
cise made  the  fire  unnecessary,  and  the 
chopped  wood  seem  momentarily  use- 
less. While  thus  reflecting  upon  the 
economy  of  labor,  the  train  passed  be- 
neath the  walls  of  a  prison  and  then 
immediately  beneath  those  of  its  neigh- 
bor— a  factory.  Again  a  threatening 
series  of  thoughts  presented  themselves, 
thoughts  dealing  with  the  potentiality  of 
the  human  labor  behind  bars,  and  the 
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many  obstacles  that  lay  in  the  way  of 
its  being  made  of  use  to  the  world ;  but 
thereupon  another  mental  box  had  to  be 
resolutely  closed,  and  once  more  the 
eyes  were  turned  outward.  Luckily, 
there  was  something  worth  the  seeing. 
A  schooner  had  just  tacked,  and  was 
swinging  obliquely  across  the  river,  bend- 
ing slightly  over  with  the  stress  of  the 
wind,  and  thereby  making  itself  an 
exponent  of  nature's  law,  visibly  an  inter- 
preter of  the  air-current.  An  automobile 
moving  in  an  undeviating  line  loses  this 
element  of  the  picturesque,  and  thus 
fails  to  be  as  interesting.  A  railway 
train  also  lacks  the  charm  of  apparent 
obedience  to  nature,  except  when  it  wears 
a  long  back-reaching  plume  of  smoke  to 
say  to  the  seeing  eyes,  "  Behold  how  I 
dash  through  the  air  I"  But  neither  ves- 
sel nor  vehicle  can  long  keep  the  atten- 
tion from  the  glorious  hill  background, 
colored  more  somberly  in  winter,  but 
striking  a  deeper  note  in  the  color  scale. 
And,  fine  as  are  the  colors  of  the  hills, 
they  are  of  the  earth,  earthly,  when  com- 
pared with  the  sky  above,  the  sky  at 
which  almost  no  one  looks  unless  when 
asked,  '<Do  you  think  we  shall  have 
rain?" 

The  Spectator  has  been  upon  the 
Brookljm  Bridge  cars  when  they  have 
suddenly  been  suffused  with  crimson  or 
golden  light  from  a  sunset  sky  that 
seemed  a  good-night  blessing  from 
heaven.  Yet  never  an  eye  was  raised 
from  the  thrilling  accounts  of  the  day's 
disgraces,  disasters,  and  deceptions. 
Why  are  not  people  taught  to  see  ?  We 
all  admit  that  children  should  be  led  to 
admire  good  literature,  good  art,  good 
music ;  why  may  they  not  be  taught  to 
love  nature  in  the  large  ?  The  primrose 
by  the  river  is  less  important  than  the 
river,  even  to  the  poet;  and  the  sky 
above — of  all  things  the  least  subject  to 
our  defilement,  the  nearest  omnipresent, 
the  grandest  of  all  nature — is  it  not 
most  important  of  all  ? 

The  Spectator  is  not  a  geologist,  and 
finds  himself  gladly  wondering  how  far 


downward  the  Palisades  extend.  If  he 
were  a  specialist,  he  fears  he  might 
know,  and  perhaps  wonder  the  less. 
Specialist  knowledge  has  its  place,  but 
while  it  enjoys  the  reputation  of  pro- 
fundity, it  may  be  mere  narrowness;  and 
therefore  the  Spectator  is  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  the  young  should  not 
complete  a  course  in  mere  reverence  and 
wondering  before  they  are  led  to  cut 
open  their  toys  with  the  laudable  object 
of  understanding  exactly  which  wheel 
pushes  which  other  wheel,  and  why.  As 
a  most  unanal3rzable  subject,  the  sky  has 
very  evident  advantages ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  very  rare  precincts  wherein  we 
may  see  nature  at  work.  For  a  lawn 
isn't  nature,  and  a  stone  wall  is  quite  as 
much  the  work  of  man  as  the  daily  news- 
paper. Here  the  Spectator  suddenly 
catches  sight  of  the  word  "Repent" 
painted  large  upon  the  rocks,  and,  being 
left  at  liberty  to  choose  the  subject  of 
repentance,  he  decides  to  repent  of 
preaching  when  he  meant  only  to  enjoy 
and  record.  But,  after  all,  don't  we  aU 
enjoy  a  sound  preachment  better  than 
most  forms  of  discourse  ?  The  popular- 
ity of  Thomas  k  Kempis,  if  it  laert  he, 
and  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  should 
teach  us  a  lesson  as  to  the  taste  of  read- 
ers. Next  to  the  Bible  itself  come  these 
two  great  sermons,  and  their  hold  upon 
the  people  shows  no  sign  of  relaxing. 
Let  us  see  all  the  beauty  we  can,  and 
tell  what  truths  we  can,  and  all  as  cheer- 
ily as  may  be.  Only  the  snail  remains 
in  close  contact  with  his  path,  and  no 
one  conipares  his  line  of  progress  with 
that  of  the  swallow  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  bird. 


The  afternoon  light  gradually  fails, 
the  light  within  the  railway  cars  gains 
upon  its  outside  rival,  and  the  Spectator 
can  no  longer  play  his  part.  He  makes 
himself  comfortable  in  the  comer  of  the 
car-seat  just  as  if  he  were  no  more  than 
a  common,  ordinary,  travel- quick-and- 
rcad-all-the-way  passenger,  and  some- 
how finds  the  change  most  natural  and 
restful.  Possibly  he  has  been  flying  a 
little  above  his  latitude. 


What  of  China? 

By  Chester  Holcombe 

Formerly  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation  at  Peking 


YEARS  ago  the  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle had  an  interview  of  some 
length  in  Tokio  with  a  Japanese 
official^  then  high,  and  in  more  recent 
years  higher,  in  favor  with  the  Mikado. 
Korea  had  only  recently  emerged  from 
centuries  of  rigid  seclusion.  To  save 
itself  from  seizure  and  absorption  by 
some  one  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe, 
that  peninsular  kingdom  had  entered 
into  treaty  relations  with  all,  thus  giving 
each  an  interest,  commercial  and  politi- 
cal, in  its  continued  existence  as  an 
independent  nation.  France,  at  the  end 
of  a  most  disgraceful  attack  upon  China, 
had  incorporated  Tonquin  with  its  col- 
ony in  the  Far  East,  thereby  extending 
it  northward  to  the  southern  Chinese 
frontier.  France  had  not  yet  robbed 
Siam  of  the  western  portion  of  its  do- 
main, nor  indicated,  so  openly  as  in 
more  recent  times,  that  its  plans  of  ter- 
ritorial aggression  include  the  southern 
tier  of  Chinese  provinces  and  anything 
still  further  north  that  may  be  safely 
seized  and  held. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
natural  that  the  conversation  had  mainly 
to  do  with  the  political  situation  and 
outlook  in  the  Far  East  The  Japanese 
Minbtef — he  was  a  member  of  the  Cab- 
inet— was  greatly  disturbed  at  the  pros- 
pect for  the  future.  He  insisted  that 
the  action  taken  by  Korea,  under  the 
guidance  of  China,  would  not  save  that 
little  kingdom  from  attack  and  absorp- 
tion. Holding  up  one  hand,  and  sepa- 
rating the  first  and  second  fingers  as 
widely  as  possible  from  the  third  and 
fourth,  he  said :  "  Here  is  the  situation. 
Those  four  fingers  represent  the  four 
great  European  Powers,  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  and  Russia.  In  the 
open  space  between  them  lie  Japan, 
China,  and  Korea."  Then,  with  really 
dramatic  force,  he  added:  *'  Like  the 
jaws  of  a  huge  vise,  those  fingers  are 
slowly  closing,  and  unless  some  supreme 
effort  is  made,  they  will  certainly  crush 
the  national  life  out  of  all  three."    He 


urged,  with  great  earnestness,  that  the 
United  States,  Japan,  and  China  should 
enter  upon  a  mutual  agreement — a  tri- 
partite alliance — to  defend  the  independ- 
ence and  territorial  integrity  of  Korea. 
He  was  told  that  such  action  would  be 
a  wide  departure  from  the  wise  and  long- 
established  policy  of  our  Government 
and  was  out  of  the  question.  China 
and  Japan  might,  however,  well  join  in 
the  undertaking,  which,  if  persistently 
and  loyally  adhered  to,  would  be  suffi- 
cient Mutual  jealousy  and  distrust, 
then  rife  between  the  two,  prevented 
any  such  agreement. 

It  will  probably  be  remembered  that 
the  original  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  China  and  Japan  in  1895 
included  the  cession  to  Japan  of  the 
island  of  Formosa  and  a  small  part  of 
Manchuria.  Upon  these  terms  being 
made  public,  Russia,  presumably  sup- 
ported by  Germany  and  France,  though 
they  kept  in  the  background,  served 
notice  upon  the  Japanese  Government 
that  "  it  would  not  be  permitted  to  retain 
permanent  possession  of  any  portion  of 
the  mainland  of  Asia,"  and  named  a  limit 
of  forty-eight  hours  within  which  this 
peremptory  notification  must  be  accepted. 
Withfn  that  specified  limit,  the  writer 
had  an  interview  with  another  Cabinet 
Minister  in  Tokio.  The  Japanese,  a 
friend  of  years'  standing,  gave  free  vent 
to  his  feelings  and  shed  tears  like  a  child. 
Said  he :  "  If  we  had  only  three  batde- 
ships,  we  would  declare  war  against 
Russia  within  twenty-four  hours.  We 
have  but  one,  recently  captured  from 
China,  and  it  will  not  be  fit  for  service 
within  six  months,  while  the  Czar  has 
six  here  in  our  harbors.  What  can  we 
do  but  submit  to  this  insolent  threat  ?" 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation  it 
became  very  clear  that  the  motive  and 
purpose  of  the  warning  from  the  Musco- 
vite was  well  understood  by  the  Japanese 
Emperor  and  his  Cabinet;  that  Japan 
was  ordered  away  from  Manchuria  be- 
cause the  Czar  proposed,  when  the  lime 
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was  ripe,  to  add  that  rich  province  and 
Korea  to  his  own  dominions.  They 
understood,  too,  that  such  a  purpose,  if 
accomplished,  could  mean  only  the 
eventual  destruction  of  Japanese  and 
Chinese  nationality.  Here  again  was 
the  same  distinct  recognition  of  a  future 
crisis  which  had  been  so  apparent  in  the 
earlier  interview.  And  those  who  are 
fond  of  tracing  parallels  may  find  some- 
thing to  interest  them  in  the  comparison 
of  this  outspoken  threat  to  Japan  in  1895, 
with  the  unfriendly  and  treacherous 
efforts  made  by  the  Government  of  the 
Czar  within  the  past  year  to  frighten 
China  into  refusal  to  grant  to  the  United 
States  further  commercial  facilities  in 
the  shape  of  two  additional  open  ports 
in  Manchuria.  With  a  difference  in 
procedure,  the  motive  was  identical. 

Th«se  incidents  serve  to  show  plainly 
what,  in  the  judgment  of  the  leaders  of 
political  thought  in  Japan,  must  be  the 
final  outcome  of  the  numberless  aggres- 
sions, large  and  petty,  of  the  European 
Powers  upon  the  rights  and  territories 
of  the  nations  of  the  Far  East,  unless 
those  aggressions  are  permanently 
checked.  For  that  reason  they  are 
given  here  as  not  being  out  of  line  with 
the  specific  subject  of  this  article.  That 
the  authorities  of  China  and  Korea  are 
of  the  same  opinion,  though  more  timid 
in  giving  it  expression  and  less  confident 
of  successful  resistance,  can  be  readily 
shown. 

Thus  the  questions  which  must  soon 
be  settled  between  Japan  and  Korea,  by 
diplomatic  methods  as  all  hope,  but 
possibly  by  the  sterner  decision  of  war, 
are  not  of  recent  origin.  They  date  far 
back.  They  involve  far  more  than  the 
comparatively  unimportant  point  whether 
Manchuria  shall  retain  Chinese  national- 
ity, or  become  Russian.  That  is  only  a 
single  test  case  in  a  broad  issue  which 
may  be  framed  somewhat  in  legal  form 
as  Independent  National  Existence  in  the 
Far  East  versus  Partition  and  Subordi- 
nation to  European  Authority.  Stated 
in  other  words,  the  general  issue  is  this : 
Shall  the  three  independent  nations  still 
remaining  in  eastern  Asia  be  allowed  to 
continue  their  political  existence,  or 
shall  they  be  cut  or  broken  up  and  dis- 
tributed piecemeal  among  the  European 


governments  ?  Shall  they  be  permitted 
to  show  what  they  can  do  for  themselves, 
under  the  swifter  impetus  and  active 
stimulant  of  modem  life  and  intercourse, 
in  the  development  of  a  new  growing 
life  in  each,  or  shall  they  be  reduced  to 
the  positions  of  colonial  dependencies, 
handed  over  to  the  exploitation  of  other 
remote  nations,  to  be  made  use  of  for 
their  profit  and  selfish  aggrandizement  ? 
This  is  the  issue,  long  in  sight,  which 
now  awaits  decision.  The  statesmen  of 
Japan  have  for  years  been  active  in  prep> 
arations  to  meet  this  issue.  From  the 
very  day  of  the  receipt  of  the  Russian 
ultimatum  in  1895,  they  have  concen- 
trated the  entire  energy  of  the  nation  to 
the  training  and  equipment  of  a  magnifi- 
cent army  and  the  creation  of  a  first- 
class  navy.  They  understand — not  the 
leaders  merely;  but  the  rank  and  file,  the 
entire  population — that  they  may  be 
called  upon  to  fight  for  their  existence 
as  a  nation,  and  they  are  ready.  More 
than  this  I  In  asserting  their  own  rights 
they  have  of  necessity  become  the  cham- 
pions and  defenders  of  China  and  Korea 
as  well.  Japan  stands  in  the  open  field 
to-day  ready  and  determined  to  prove 
the  right,  by  force  of  arms  if  must  be, 
of  these  three  peoples  of  eastern  Asia 
to  independent,  self-controlled  life  against 
the  greed  and  domineering  ambitions  of 
all  Europe.  More  directly  confronting 
that  form  of  political  creeping  palsy 
commonly  known  as  Russian  expansion, 
she  is  really  facing  the  world  ready  to 
defend,  at  all  hazards  and  costs,  the 
liberties  of  these  races  of  the  Far  East. 
And  well  she  deserves  the  admiration 
and  sympathy  of  all  lovers  of  honesty 
and  fair  play  among  nations. 

But  in  all  this  upheaval  and  uncer- 
tainty in  that  remote  quarter  of  the 
globe.  What  of  China  ?  Is  this  Empire, 
so  populous  that  any  other  is  small  by 
comparison,  capable  of  organizing  an 
army  of  numerous  millions  of  men,  is 
this  Empire  incapable  of  self-defense  ? 
Having  existed,  substantially  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  from  the  very  dawn  of  time, 
from  a  period  of  which  history  gives  no 
consistent  record,  and  where  tradition 
fades  into  myth,  is  it  to  sink  at  last  out 
of  sight,  absorbed  by  Russia,  or  carved 
into  fragments  for  distribution  among 
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the  great  land-pirates  of  Europe?  Is 
the  Chinese  a  decadent  race?  Is  the 
growing-power  which  it  once  possessed 
exhausted,  or  has  it  still  that  virile  force 
which  will  enable  it  to  fall  into  line  and 
step  with  modem  life,  and  which  will 
give  to  it  a  new  career,  more  brilliant 
and  influential  even  than  that  of  its  re- 
mote and  famous  past  ?  In  short,  is 
China  to  become  a  second  India,  or 
another  and  greater  Japan  ? 

If  the  issue  is  to  be  decided  by  the 
temper,  spirit,  and  avowed  purpose  of 
the  leading  Powers  of  Europe,  then  the 
former  is  to  be  the  fact.  A  British 
writer,  who  professes,  not  without  rea- 
son, to  speak  with  peculiar  knowledge 
upon  the  point,  has  said :  ''  The  real 
Chinese  question  is  not  at  all  what 
China  may  be  able  or  willing  to  do  with 
herself,  but  what  the  leading  Powers  of 
Europe  may  decide  to  do  with  China." 
Upon  one  occasion  the  writer  was  a 
fellow-traveler,  over  the  short  railway 
journey  from  Tokio  to  Yokohama,  with 
five  Ministers  accredited  from  as  many 
European  Courts  to  the  Emperor  of 
Japan.  The  conversation  fell  upon 
matters  in  the  Far  East,  and  the  writer 
questioned  whether  a  certain  proposi- 
tion, advanced  by  one  of  his  companions, 
would  promote  the  development  of 
China  and  Japan  into  first-class  modem 
nations.  "  But,  Monsieur,"  replied  the 
French  Minister  at  once,  "  it  is  not  the 
policy  of  my  Govemment  to  permit  the 
growth  of  China  and  Japan  into  first- 
class  powers."  Which  declaration  was 
strongly  indorsed  by  his  colleagues,  with- 
out exception.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  these  diplomatists  spoke  with  full 
knowledge  and  authority,  and  that  the 
remark  here  quoted  correctly  outlined 
the  policy  and  purpose  of  at  least  five 
of  those  European  Governments  which 
have  most  to  do  with  political  and  com- 
mercial a£fairs  in  the  Far  East 

Another  practical  evidence  that  this 
is  the  permanent  policy  of  Europe  was 
furnished  in  the  readjustment  of  rela- 
tions with  China  at  the  close  of  the 
Boxer  disturbance.  The  Govemments 
whose  troops  marched  to  Peking,  and 
other  Govemments  represented  there 
without  interests  of  any  sort  to  protect, 
but  anxious  to  secure  as  much  of  the 


plunder  as  possible — these  last  were  of 
all  the  most  exigent  in  their  demands — 
these  Governments  were  avowedly  not 
at  war  with  China.  They  had  sent 
their  forces  into  the  country  only  to 
give  that  protection  to  their  peoples  and 
interests  which  the  Chinese  authorities 
had  failed  to  afford.  Their  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  Empire  were  unbroken. 
Having  exacted  an  indemnity,  which 
was  right  in  principle  but  excessive  in 
amount,  they  forced  acceptance  of  an 
agreement  that,  for  a  specified  term  of 
years,  no  arms,  ammunition,  or  muni- 
tions of  war  of  any  kind  should  be  bought 
by  China,  or  permitted  to  be  imported. 
They  had  suppressed  Boxers  and  Gov- 
ernment forces  alike,  had  stripped  the 
disturbed  area  of  arms,  and  of  nearly 
everything  else.  Then,  having  secured 
new  pledges  for  the  protection  of  foreign 
life  and  property,  they  withdrew,  leaving 
the  Empire  without  eflficient  means  to 
suppress  turbulence  or  to  guard  its 
interests,  and  bound  not  to  procure  such 
means.  China  was  to  *'  make  bricks 
without  straw."  The  ostensible  motive 
of  this  restriction  was  to  prevent  Boxers 
or  other  evil-disposed  natives  from  pro- 
curing arms.  But,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  demand  for  the  demolition  of 
the  fortifications  at  Taku,  it  is  sufficiently 
evident,  and  indeed  is  not  disputed, 
that  their  actual  purpose  was  to  prevent 
the  Chinese  Government  from  securing 
means  of  self-defense  against  another 
invasion  with  a  different  object. 

The  absorption  of  China  by  Russia 
or  any  other  single  nation  is  a  manifest 
impossibility.  The  Empire  is  too  large, 
too  populous,  and  far  too  intensely  hos- 
tile to  any  such  or  similar  loss  of 
national  life  to  allow  of  the  undertaking. 
Aside  from  this,  the  commercial  and 
political  interests  of  other  Powers  in  the 
Empire  are  too  varied  and  too  extensive, 
and  would  be  too  seriously  affected. 
Any  attempt  of  this  nature  would  pro- 
voke war  at  once.  By  the  strong  oppo- 
sition upon  purely  selfish  grounds  devel- 
oped in  certain  European  countries  to 
the  attempt  of  Russia  to  assume  control 
of  Manchuria,  it  may  easily  be  judged 
what  a  storm  would  be  raised  if  the 
scheme  involved  the  entire  Empire. 
No  Government  dare  even  broach  such 
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a  proposition  to  any  other.  It  is  too 
far  beyond  the  range  of  possible  events 
to  be  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  question  of  the  partition  of  China 
was  actively  discussed  as  long  ago  as 
1861.  It  is  probable  that  something 
would  have  been  done  then  had  the 
parties  to  the  project  been  able  to  agree 
upon  the  terms  of  division.  It  would 
have  been  comparatively  easy  and  sim- 
ple. The  Government  was  more  com- 
pletely disorganized  than  it  has  been 
since.  The  people  had  less  acquaint- 
ance with  the  "  Western  barbarians," 
and  hence  disliked  them  less  and  feared 
them  more  than  they  do  to-day.  They 
had  acquired  no  such  intense  conviction 
of  the  unfriendly  purpose  and  intention 
of  European  governments  as  has  since 
been  forced  upon  them.  Japan  did  not 
then  exist  as  a  modern  nation,  and  noth- 
ing was  to  be  feared  from  her.  There 
would  have  been  fewer  to  consult  and 
fewer  among  whom  to  divide  the  spoil. 
Germany  did  not  then  have  its  present 
form  and  aggressive  force,  had  no  treaty 
relations  with,  and  substantially  no  inter- 
ests in,  China.  Even  Russia  was  far 
from  being  the  Russia  of  to-day,  and, 
with  sharp  memories  of  the  then  recent 
Crimean  struggle  in  mind,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Czar  would  have  insisted 
upon  being  considered,  in  any  material 
way,  in  the  distribution. 

With  the  passage  of  each  year  since, 
the  problem  of  partition  has  grown 
increasingly  complicated  and  difficult, 
until  it  has  become  substantially  impos- 
sible. It  may  be  admitted  that,  were 
the  leading  Powers  of  Europe  agreed 
upon  division  and  upon  the  portion  of 
spoil  which  each  should  receive,  the 
iniquity  might  be  successfully  accom- 
plished. But  "  there's  the  rub."  Speak- 
ing to  the  practical  question,  it  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  any  attempt  at 
partition  would  result  in  a  general  war, 
the  end  of  which  none  dare  prophesy. 
The  peace  of  Europe  depends  upon  the 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
China,  and  the  "  open  door  "  there.  A 
new  map  of  "  what  once  was  China  " 
must  mean  a  new  map  of  Europe. 

At  present,  and  not  including  the  sub- 
ject of  the  often  proposed  dissection, 
three  Great  Powers  are  actively  opposed 


to  partition.  Great  Britain,  having  of 
all  nations  the  largest  commercial  inter- 
ests in  China,  has  decided  that  the  vol- 
ume of  its  trade  there  is  greater  in  the 
undivided  Empire  than  it  would  be  likely 
to  be  in  the  Empire  partitioned,  including 
the  commerce  which  it  could  control  in 
the  large  area  to  be  secured  by  it  in  the 
event  of  division.  At  the  same  time,  it 
has  served  notice  upon  the  other  cormo- 
rant Powers  that,  in  case  of  dissection 
and  distribution,  it  will  insist  upon  re- 
ceiving the  entire  valley  of  the  Yangtse 
River  as  its  share.  The  area  thus 
named  is  the  very  heart,  the  most  valu- 
able portion,  of  the  Empire.  And  this 
demand,  if  insisted  upon,  could  hardly 
fail  to  produce  war,  if  partition  were 
attempted,  even  if  no  other  complica- 
tions should  arise.  Japan,  as  has  been 
indicated,  is  bitterly  hostile  to  any  divis- 
ion. Her  statesmen  have  no  desire  to 
receive  any  European  Government  as 
near  neighbor  in  the  Far  East,  and,  as 
she  rightly  believes,  her  existence  as  a 
nation  depends  upon  resistance  to  further 
aggressions  upon  the  part  of  Europe  in 
that  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  United 
States  is  hostile  to  the  partition  of  China 
in  view  of  its  own  interests  there,  and  also 
from  higher  motives.  It  does  not  believe 
that  any  genuine  requirements  of  civili- 
zation and  progress  would  be  met  by 
such  an  outrage,  and  it  desires  that 
China,  with  Japan  and  Korea,  be  left  free 
to  work  out  its  own  future  in  modem  his- 
tory, with  only  such  advice  and  assist- 
ance as  may  be  received  by  it  without 
trenching  upon  the  right  to  manage  its 
affairs  in  its  own  way.  Not  interfer- 
ence, but  kindly  association  for  mutual 
advantage,  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  China.  The  three  Govern- 
ments named  can  easily  prevent  parti- 
tion if  they  see  fit  to  do  so. 

The  arguments  usually  advanced  to 
justify  the  dismemberment  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  by  those  who  favor  such  a 
course  are  the  inefficiency  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  Government,  its  want  of  good 
faith  in  fulfilling  treaty  obligations,  and 
the  lack  of  capacity  or  disposition,  or  of 
both,  in  the  entire  race  to  receive  the 
spirit  and  energy  of  modern  progress, 
and  to  fit  themselves,  as  a  nation,  into 
any  place  in  the  world  and  life  of  to-day. 
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Hence,  it  is  argued,  Aey  should  be 
broken  in  pieces  and  taken  in  training 
in  sections  by  certain  of  the  Governments 
of  Europe  which  stand  rather  more  than 
ready  to  engage  in  the  task. 

It  is  safe  to  say  right  here  that  these 
are  not  genuine  arguments ;  that  the 
question  which  influences  these  advo- 
cates of  Chinese  reform  is  not  "  what  is 
best  for  China,"  but  "  what  is  best  for 
our  interests  in  China,"  which,  by  the 
way,  is  a  very  different  matter.  They 
care  little  about  what  that  ancient  em- 
pire may  or  may  not  be  able  or  willing 
to  do  for  itself.  Their  peculiar  desire 
is  to  do  for  China.  The  genuine  argu- 
ment for  partition  is  to  be  found  only  in 
the  greed  of  domination  and  lust  for 
gain  of  these  Great  Powers  of  Europe. 
The  truth  is  that  China  offers  the  rich- 
est field  in  all  history  for  the  hunters 
after  plunder.  And  the  scheme  of  dis- 
memberment is  the  natural  sequence, 
the  final  and  foul  issue,  of  years  of 
rivalry  and  strife  among  these  Powers 
for  political  and  commercial  supremacy 
within  the  Empire. 

While  these  arguments,  advanced  to 
justify  partition,  are  insincere,  they  have 
had  wide  circulation,  have  been  long 
before  the  world,  and  have  obtained  far 
too  general  credence.  For  these  reasons 
they  deserve  a  somewhat  critical  exam- 
ination. But  they  are  not  merely  disin- 
genuous, they  are  also  not  justified  by 
the  facts.  The  proof  of  this  will  furnish 
sufficient  answer  to  the  second  group  of 
questions  proposed :  Is  the  Chinese  a 
decadent  race?  Is  its  growing-power 
exhausted,  or  does  it  still  possess  that 
virile  force  which  will,  under  favorable 
conditions,  enable  and  dispose  it  to  fall 
into  the  swift  step  of  modern  progress, 
and  to  again  become  a  great  nation  ? 

The  charge  is  very  commonly  brought 
that  the  Chinese,  as  a  race,  are  indiffer- 
ent to  and  unappreciative  of  the  oppor- 
tunities and  benefits  offered  by  inter- 
course with  the  Western  world;  that 
they  are  satisfied  with  their  own  anti- 
quated ways  and  uncomfortable  and  un- 
sanitary modes  of  life ;  and  that  they 
cannot  be  stirred  or  aroused  to  any  de- 
sire for  improvement  or  progress  in  any 
form.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that, 
could  it  be  done,  the  entire  nation  would 


gladly  exclude  all  foreigners  and  their 
improvements,  shut  and  bar  the  doors 
of  the  Empire  once  more,  and  turn 
themselves  to  another  Rip  Van  Winkle 
sleep  of  centuries.  From  this  accusa- 
tion is  drawn,  perhaps  not  unnaturally, 
the  inference  that  the  race  is  essentially 
stolid,  doltish,  unambitious,  immobile, 
and  incapable  of  anything  higher  or 
better  than  the  stagnation  in  which  it 
exists  rather  than  lives.  From  these 
same  complainants,  and  almost  in  the 
same  breath,  is  heard  the  charge,  quoted 
here  from  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
and  experienced  of  British  merchants 
resident  in  China,  that  all  "  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  developing  China's 
trade  and  resources  will  ultimately  pass 
into  the  pockets  of  the  Chinese  them- 
selves." This  last  bitter  cry,  almost 
universal  with  those  interested  in  Chi- 
nese trade,  is  placed  beside  the  first  and 
sweeping  complaint  for  a  purpose  which 
will  readily  be  seen.  Surely  both  can- 
not be  true.  If  they  are,  and  if  the 
second  means  anything,  it  means  that 
the  Chinese,  in  their  indifferent  and  in- 
capable condition,  are  yet  more  than 
the  equals,  in  commercial  shrewdness 
and  ability,  of  the  best  class  of  Western 
merchants  and  financiers.  This  is  not 
true.  But  it  is  true  that  the  Chinese 
merchant,  in  far-sightedness,  thrift,  sound 
business  principles,  and  reliability,  is 
the  equal  of  men  of  his  calling  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  This  is  cordially 
admitted  by  all  who  know  him.  What, 
then,  becomes  of  the  first  and  most  dam- 
aging complaint  so  far  as  it  touches  the 
large  class  of  Chinese  merchants  ? 

An  English  writer,  long  resident  in 
the  Far  East,  an  ardent  defender  of 
British  prestige  there,  in  writing  upon 
the  industrial  development  of  China, 
has  this  to  say  of  the  Chinese  working- 
man.  His  exact  words  are  quoted: 
"  Nobody  has  contested  the  fact  that  the 
Chinese  are  a  sober,  industrious  nation, 
standing  on  a  high  level  of  civilization." 
"  The  future  of  China  will  not  be  decided 
by  the  trained  armies  and  ironclad  fleets 
of  Europe,  but  by  the  qualities  and 
resources  of  the  Chinese  people."  "  There 
is  not  an  authority  who  has  not  borne 
testimony  to  the  marvelous  perseverance 
and  unflagging  industry  of  the  working 
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classes  in  China."  "  This  labor  is  given 
with  the  most  astonishing  cheerfulness, 
which  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  inher- 
ent energy  of  the  Chinese  race  and  to 
the  respect  for  labor  which  is  inculcated 
in  the  individual  from  infancy."  "  Re- 
spect for  learning  and  scholarship, 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  even  the 
lowest  and  least  educated  classes,  is 
one  of  the  extraordinary  results  of  the 
unchecked  development  of  this  ancient 
civilization."  "  To  these  characteristics 
one  must  add  the  tractableness  and 
docility  of  the  laboring  masses  in  China. 
Having  been  brought  up  to  regard  obe- 
dience as  a  cardinal  virtue,  they  easily 
submit  themselves  to  authority."  "  The 
men  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
tyrannically  oppressed,  but  are  patient 
and  reasonable,  even  when  made  to 
suffer  injustice."  That  this  writer  is 
not  a  champion  of  the  Chinese  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  first  chapter  of 
the  volume  from  which  these  quotations 
are  made  he  remarks  with  evident  appre- 
hension that  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
these  qualities  can  be  turned  to  the 
permanent  advantage  of  Western  coun- 
tries, or  whether  the  Chinese  will  not 
use  them  for  their  own  profit  In  the 
last  chapter  he  has  reached  the  conclu- 
sion with  manifest  regret  that  the  opening 
up  of  China  is  mainly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Chinese. 

A  British  consular  official  who  has 
spent  a  long  life  in  China,  who  speaks  the 
language,  and  is  familiar  with  every  part 
of  the  Empire,  in  summing  up  the  char- 
acter of  the  natives,  asserts  that  they 
are  as  truthful  and  honest  as  the  average 
man  in  Western  lands,  their  fidelity  is 
extraordinary,  their  sense  of  responsi- 
bility in  positions  of  trust  very  keen, 
and  that  they  have  a  very  high  standard 
of  gratitude  and  honor.  "  I  cannot 
recall  a  case,"  he  says,  "  where  any 
Chinese  friend  has  left  me  in  the  lurch 
or  played  me  a  dirty  trick,  and  few  of  us 
can  say  the  same  of  our  own  colleagues 
and  countrymen."  The  writer,  after 
years  of  experience  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  all  classes  of  Chinese  from 
every  part  of  the  Empire,  is  convinced 
that  the  characterization  of  the  race  as 
thus  given  by  those  who  at  least  are  not 
over-friendly  does  it  only  scant  justice. 


Further  evidence  to  any  extent,  and 
equally  favorable,  might  be  produced. 
And  it  should  be  added  that  the  Chinese 
are  intensely  loyal  to  their  country  and 
race,  that  they  possess,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  a  high  average  of  intellectual 
ability,  and  in  that  form  of  economy 
which  enables  man  to  make  much  of 
little  and  to  take  advantage  of  every 
recognized  opportunity  they  are  prob- 
ably unequaled  by  any  people  on  earth. 
It  may  be  suggested  that,  while  the 
masses  of  the  Chinese  common  people 
are  possessed  of  the  good  and  manly 
qualities  claimed  for  them,  the  ruling 
classes,  and  especially  the  Manchu 
dynasty,  with  which  the  control  of  affairs 
is  supposed  to  rest,  are  unprogressive 
and  incapable;  hence  there  still  exists 
the  necessity  for  partition.  The  facts 
present  a  ready  answer  to  this  variation 
of  the  complaint  The  Manchu  dynasty 
does  not  control  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.  Under  the  system  of  govern- 
ment, not  despotic  but  parental^  the 
people  govern  themselves.  A  British 
authority  has  said  upon  this  point : 
"There  is  really  no  country  in  which 
the  administrative  functions  are  more 
completely  decentralized  than  is  the 
case  in  China.  The  people  are  accus- 
tomed to  manage  their  own  affairs  and 
exercise  a  measure  of  local  self-govern- 
ment which  is  unparalleled  elsewhere." 
There  is  no  ruling  class.  The  Manchus 
are  not  preferred  to  Chinese  for  govern- 
mental positions.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  staff  of  officials  of 
every  rank  and  grade,  from  police  con- 
stable to  Cabinet  Minister,  are  Chinese ; 
and,  whether  Chinese  or  Manchus,  they 
are  chosen,  year  by  year  and  genera- 
tion after  generation,  directly  from  the 
masses  of  the  common  people*  Not 
political  "  pull "  but  literary  ability  of  a 
sort,  as  determined  by  governmental 
examinations,  is  the  only  condition  of 
admission  to  the  public  service.  Poverty 
is  no  bar.  And  in  China,  as  in  the 
United  States,  the  great  men  of  the 
nation,  the  actual  rulers  of  the  Empire, 
have,  with  few  exceptions,  come  from  the 
very  poor,  have  been  those  whose  brains 
and  bodies  alike  were  exercised,  stiff- 
ened, and  developed  by  hardships  and 
the  compulsion  of  poverty  when  young. 
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There  is  as  much  sturdy  democracy,  as 
active  a  determination  to  mind  and  man- 
age their  own  affairs,  among  the  com- 
mon people  of  China  as  is  to  be  found 
in  this  land. 

These,  then,  are  the  qualities  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  Chinese,  not  of  past 
generations,  but  of  to-day.  And  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  any  race  thus 
endowed  can  be  either  incapable  or  de- 
cadent Such  qualities  have  built .  up 
other  great,  progressive  nations,  they 
built  our  own,  and,  unless  the  Chinaman 
is  something  other  and  less  than  human, 
which  no  one  in  his  senses  claims,  they 
will  produce  the  same  result  in  him,  if 
he  is  given  a  reasonable  opportunity. 
The  records  of  the  last  thirty  years  go 
far  to  justify  this  contention,  and  to  show 
that,  even  when  interfered  with,  China 
is  quite  able  to  make  fair  speed  in  the 
march  of  progress.  During  that  period, 
in  spite  of  trouble  with  Russia  in  1880 — 
an  attempt  by  the  Czar  to  seize  territory 
in  the  west  of  China;  the  attack  by 
France  in  1884  and  the  absorption  of 
Tonquin ;  the  war  with  Japan  in  1894-5, 
the  loss  of  Formosa,  and  the  payment 
of  a  large  indemnity ;  the  Boxer  disturb- 
ance in  1900;  the  practical  spoliation  of 
North  China,  infliction  of  a  huge  indem- 
nity, and  possible  loss  pi  Manchuria — 
during  this  period,  in  spite  of  the  inter- 
rupdons  and  losses,  and  an  almost  num- 
berless list  of  petty  exactions  from  Euro- 
pean Governments,  the  Empire  has  been 
threaded  in  every  direction  with  telegraph 
wires ;  all  navigable  streams  have  been 
supplied  with  steam  vessels,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  which  are  Chinese  owned ; 
and  trunk  lines  of  railway  have  been 
contracted  for  and  are  being  constructed 
as  rapidly  as  the  most  ardent  friends  of 
progress  could  wish.  Cotton-mills  have 
been  established,  and  China  has  become 
a  large  buyer  of  raw  cotton  in  our  South- 
em  States.  In  almost  every  line  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  world  out- 
side there  has  been  a  large  and  growing 
rate  of  increase.  Surely,  if  steady  prog- 
ress in  the  face  of  adverse  conditions  is 
any  test  of  virile  force  and  capacity  to 
receive  the  spirit  of  modem  life,  then 
the  Chinese  lack  neither. 

And,  it  may  as  well  be  said  plainly,  it 
is  just  here  that  the  real  trouble  Ues. 


The  complaints  brought  forward  by  the 
advocates  of  partition  are  insincere  and 
false  to  the  fact  These  advocates  would 
be  disturbed  by  neither  lassitude,  narco 
tism,  nor  incapacity  upon  the  part  of  the 
Chinese.  It  is  that  active  determination 
to  mind  and  manage  their  own  affairs, 
already  mentioned,  the  numerous  and 
increasing  indications  that  the  develop- 
ment of  China  will  be  mainly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Chinese,  not  lack  of  capac- 
ity but  too  much  of  it,  which  constitute 
a  genuine  "  yellow  peril "  to  them,  a 
danger  of  loss  of  profits  and  loss  of  com- 
mercial control,  and  this  causes  them  to 
seek  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire. 
Those  who  desire  to  know  more  par- 
ticularly what  the  Chinese  think  about 
it,  how  they  r^ard  the  proposed  dis- 
memberment of  the  Empire  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  their  national  life,  are  referred 
to  the  Boxer  movement  as  furnishing  a 
practical  exposition  of  their  views.  It 
contained  the  concentrated  wrath  and 
hate  of  sixty  years'  slow  growth.  And 
it  had  the  hearty  sympathy  of  many, 
many  millions  of  Chinese  who  took  no 
active  part  in  it  For,  beyond  a  doubt, 
it  represented  to  them  a  patriotic  effort 
to  save  their  country  from  foreign  ag- 
gression and  ultimate  destruction.  It 
is  impossible  in  the  closing  lines  of  this 
article  to  go  into  any  explanation  of  the 
causes  which  gave  birth  and  develop- 
ment to  this  conviction.  It  can  only  be 
said,  in  brief,  that  the  European  Powers 
have  only  themselves  to  thank  for  the 
bitter  hatred  of  the  Chinese  and  th6 
crash  in  which  it  culminated.  Govern- 
mental policies  outrageous  and  beyond 
excuse,  scandalous  diplomacy,  and  un- 
provoked* attacks  upon  the  rights  and 
possessions  of  China,  have  been  at  the 
root  of  all  the  trouble.  If  the  reader 
cares  to  study  the  history  of  that  most 
gigantic  and  iniquitous  of  all  schemes 
of  spoliation,  the  opium  traffic,  which 
has  debauched  and  impoverished  the 
Chinese  race  in  order  that  thousands  of 
millions  of  dollars  might  be  poured  into 
the  treasury  of  the  British  Government 
and  the  pockets  of  British  merchants, 
he  will  be  able  to  understand  the  depth 
and  bittemess  of  Chinese  feeling.  And 
those  who  imagine  that  the  vast  popula- 
tion of  the  Empire  will  submit  quietly  to 
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classes  in  China."  "  This  labor  is  given 
with  the  most  astonishing  cheerfulness, 
which  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  inher- 
ent energy  of  the  Chinese  race  and  to 
the  respect  for  labor  which  is  inculcated 
in  the  individual  from  infancy."  "  Re- 
spect for  learning  and  scholarship, 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  even  the 
lowest  and  least  educated  classes,  is 
one  of  the  extraordinary  results  of  the 
unchecked  development  of  this  ancient 
civilization."  "  To  these  characteristics 
one  must  add  the  tractableness  and 
docility  of  the  laboring  masses  in  China. 
Having  been  brought  up  to  regard  obe 
dience  as  a  cardinal  virtue,  they  easily 
submit  themselves  to  authority."  "  The 
men  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
tyrannically  oppressed,  but  are  patient 
and  reasonable,  even  when  made  to 
suffer  injustice."  That  this  writer  is 
not  a  champion  of  the  Chinese  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  first  chapter  of 
the  volume  from  which  these  quotations 
are  made  he  remarks  with  evident  appre- 
hension that  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
these  qualities  can  be  turned  to  the 
permanent  advantage  of  Western  coun- 
tries, or  whether  the  Chinese  will  not 
use  them  for  their  own  profit  In  the 
last  chapter  he  has  reached  the  conclu- 
sion with  manifest  regret  that  the  opening 
up  of  China  is  mainly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Chinese. 

A  British  consular  official  who  has 
spent  a  long  life  in  China,  who  speaks  the 
language,  and  is  familiar  with  every  part 
of  the  Empire,  in  summing  up  the  char- 
acter of  the  natives,  asserts  that  they 
are  as  truthful  and  honest  as  the  average 
man  in  Western  lands,  their  fidelity  is 
extraordinary,  their  sense  of  responsi- 
bility in  positions  of  trust  very  keen, 
and  that  they  have  a  very  high  standard 
of  gratitude  and  honor.  "I  cannot 
recall  a  case,"  he  says,  "  where  any 
Chinese  friend  has  left  me  in  the  lurch 
or  played  me  a  dirty  trick,  and  few  of  us 
can  say  the  same  of  our  own  colleagues 
and  countrymen."  The  writer,  after 
years  of  experience  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  all  classes  of  Chinese  from 
every  part  of  the  Empire,  is  convinced 
that  the  characterization  of  the  race  as 
thus  given  by  those  who  at  least  are  not 
over-friendly  does  it  only  scant  justice. 


Further  evidence  to  any  extent,  and 
equally  favorable,  might  be  produced. 
And  it  should  be  added  that  the  Chinese 
are  intensely  loyal  to  their  country  and 
race,  that  they  possess,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  a  high  average  of  intellectual 
ability,  and  in  that  form  of  economy 
which  enables  man  to  make  much  of 
little  and  to  take  advantage  of  every 
recognized  opportunity  they  are  prob- 
ably unequaled  by  any  people  on  earth. 
It  may  be  suggested  that,  while  the 
masses  of  the  Chinese  common  people 
are  possessed  of  the  good  and  manly 
qualities  claimed  for  them,  the  ruling 
classes,  and  especially  the  Manchu 
dynasty,  with  which  the  control  of  affairs 
is  supposed  to  rest,  are  unprogressive 
and  incapable;  hence  there  still  exists 
the  necessity  for  partition.  The  facts 
present  a  ready  answer  to  this  variation 
of  the  complaint  The  Manchu  dynasty 
does  not  control  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.  Under  the  system  of  govern- 
ment, not  despotic  but  parental,  the 
people  govern  themselves.  A  British 
authority  has  said  upon  this  point: 
"There  is  really  no  country  in  which 
the  administrative  functions  are  more 
completely  decentralized  than  is  the 
case  in  China.  The  people  are  accus- 
tomed to  manage  their  own  affairs  and 
exercise  a  measure  of  local  self-govern- 
ment which  is  unparalleled  elsewhere." 
There  is  no  ruling  class.  The  Manchus 
are  not  preferred  to  Chinese  for  govern- 
mental positions.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  staff  of  officials  of 
every  rank  and  grade,  from  police  con- 
stable to  Cabinet  Minister,  are  Chinese ; 
and,  whether  Chinese  or  Manchus,  they 
are  chosen,  year  by  year  and  genera- 
tion after  generation,  directly  from  the 
masses  of  the  common  people.  Not 
political  "  pull "  but  literary  ability  of  a 
sort,  as  determined  by  governmental 
examinations,  is  the  only  condition  of 
admission  to  the  public  service.  Poverty 
is  no  bar.  And  in  China,  as  in  the 
United  States,  the  great  men  of  the 
nation,  the  actual  rulers  of  the  Empire, 
have,  with  few  exceptions,  come  from  the 
very  poor,  have  been  those  whose  brains 
and  bodies  alike  were  exercised,  stiff- 
ened, and  developed  by  hardships  and 
the  compulsion  of  poverty  when  young. 
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There  is  as  much  sturdy  democracy,  as 
active  a  determination  to  mind  and  man- 
age their  own  affairs,  among  the  com- 
mon people  of  China  as  is  to  be  found 
in  this  land. 

These,  then,  are  the  qualities  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  Chinese,  not  of  past 
generations,  but  of  to-day.  And  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  any  race  thus 
endowed  can  be  either  incapable  or  de- 
cadent Such  qualities  have  built .  up 
other  great,  progressive  nations,  they 
built  our  own,  and,  unless  the  Chmaman 
is  something  other  and  less  than  human, 
which  no  one  in  his  senses  claims,  they 
will  produce  the  same  result  in  him,  if 
he  is  given  a  reasonable  opportunity. 
The  records  of  the  last  thirty  years  go 
far  to  justify  this  contention,  and  to  show 
that,  even  when  interfered  with,  China 
is  quite  able  to  make  fair  speed  in  the 
march  of  progress.  During  that  period, 
in  spite  of  trouble  with  Russia  in  1880 — 
an  attempt  by  the  Czar  to  seize  territory 
in  the  west  of  China;  the  attack  by 
France  in  1884  and  the  absorption  of 
Tonquin ;  the  war  with  Japan  in  1894-5, 
the  loss  of  Formosa,  and  the  payment 
of  a  large  indemnity ;  the  Boxer  disturb- 
ance in  1900;  the  practical  spoliation  of 
North  China,  infliction  of  a  huge  indem- 
nity, and  possible  loss  pf  Manchuria — 
during  this  period,  in  spite  of  the  inter- 
ruptions and  losses,  and  an  almost  num- 
berless list  of  petty  exactions  from  Euro- 
pean Governments,  the  Empire  has  been 
threaded  in  every  direction  with  telegraph 
wires ;  all  navigable  streams  have  been 
supplied  with  steam  vessels,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  which  are  Chinese  owned; 
and  trunk  lines  of  railway  have  been 
contracted  for  and  are  being  constructed 
as  rapidly  as  the  most  ardent  friends  of 
progress  could  wish.  Cotton-mills  have 
been  established,  and  China  has  become 
a  large  buyer  of  raw  cotton  in  our  South- 
em  States.  In  almost  every  line  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  world  out- 
side there  has  been  a  large  and  growing 
rate  of  increase.  Surely,  if  steady  prog- 
ress in  the  face  of  adverse  conditions  is 
any  test  of  virile  force  and  capacity  to 
receive  the  spirit  of  modem  life,  then 
the  Chinese  lack  neither. 

And,  it  may  as  well  be  said  plainly,  it 
is  just  here  that  the  real  trouble  Ues. 


Th^  complaints  brought  forward  by  the 
a<fvocates  of  partition  are  insincere  and 
false  to  the  fact.  These  advocates  would 
be  disturbed  by  neither  lassitude,  narco 
tism,  nor  incapacity  upon  the  part  of  the 
Chinese.  It  is  that  active  determination 
to  mind  and  manage  their  own  affairs, 
already  mentioned,  the  numerous  and 
increasing  indications  that  the  develop- 
ment of  China  will  be  mainly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Chinese,  not  lack  of  capac- 
ity but  too  much  of  it,  which  constitute 
a  genuine  "yellow  peril"  to  them,  a 
danger  of  loss  of  profits  and  loss  of  com- 
mercial control,  and  this  causes  them  to 
seek  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire. 
Those  who  desire  to  know  more  par- 
ticularly what  the  Chinese  think  about 
it,  how  they  r^ard  the  proposed  dis- 
memberment of  the  Empire  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  their  national  life,  are  referred 
to  the  Boxer  movement  as  furnishing  a 
practical  exposition  of  their  views.  It 
contained  the  concentrated  wrath  and 
hate  of  sixty  years'  slow  growth.  And 
it  had  the  hearty  sympathy  of  many, 
many  millions  of  Chinese  who  took  no 
active  part  in  it  For,  beyond  a  doubt, 
it  represented  to  them  a  patriotic  effort 
to  save  their  country  from  foreign  ag- 
gression and  ultimate  destruction.  It 
is  impossible  in  the  closing  lines  of  this 
article  to  go  into  any  explanation  of  the 
causes  which  gave  birth  and  develop- 
ment to  this  conviction.  It  can  only  be 
said,  in  brief,  that  the  European  Powers 
have  only  themselves  to  thank  for  the 
bitter  hatred  of  the  Chinese  and  th6 
crash  in  which  it  culminated.  Govern- 
mental policies  outrageous  and  beyond 
excuse,  scandalous  diplomacy,  and  un- 
provoked* attacks  upon  the  rights  and 
possessions  of  China,  have  been  at  the 
root  of  all  the  trouble.  If  the  reader 
cares  to  study  the  history  of  that  most 
gigantic  and  iniquitous  of  all  schemes 
of  spoliation,  the  opium  traffic,  which 
has  debauched  and  impoverished  the 
Chinese  race  in  order  that  thousands  of 
millions  of  dollars  might  be  poured  into 
the  treasury  of  the  British  Government 
and  the  pockets  of  British  merchants, 
he  will  be  able  to  understand  the  depth 
and  bittemess  of  Chinese  feeling.  And 
those  who  imagine  that  the  vast  popula- 
tion of  the  Empire  will  submit  quietly  to 
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the  partition  of  their  country,  or  that 
any  military  force  of  moderate  size  could 
force  it  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  scheme, 
can  know  but  little  of  the  Chinese  char- 
acter, of  their  intense  love  of  country, 
or  of  their  unconquerable  tenacity  of 
purpose.  They  are  not  opposed  to 
modern  improvements,  but  they  fear 
and  hate  foreign  domination,  aggression, 
and  spoliation. 

The  brightest  spot  in  the  outlook  for 
China  is  in  the  increasing  probability  of 
alliance  and  affiliation  with  Japan.  The 
recent  war  between  these  two  empires 
appears  to   have  developed  a   mutual 


respect  and  regard  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  both. 
It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  they 
are  natural  allies  in  resistance  to  Euro- 
pean injustice  and  greed.  China  will 
learn  from  her  neighbor,  and  accept  aid 
and  advice  from  that  source  which  would 
be  distrusted  and  declined  if  proffered 
by  almost  any  other  Power.  Together 
these  two  great  nations  of  the  Far  East 
may,  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  will, 
safely  confront  those  Governments  whose 
schemes  are  hostile  to  both,  and  prove 
their  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
and  determine  their  own  destinies. 


Theodore  Roosevelt  the   Citizen 

By    "Jacob  A.   Riis 

Author  of  *•  The  Making  of  an  American;'  "  How  the  Other  Half  Lives,""  eU. 

Chapter  XI. — The  Despair  of  Politicians 


WE  had  been  summoned  to  the 
White  House,  my  wife  and  I. 
I  say  *•  summoned  "  on  pur- 
pose, because  we  had  carefully  avoided 
Washington ;  it  was  enough  for  us  to 
know  that  he  was  there.  But  he  would 
not  have  it,  and  wrote  threateningly 
that  he  would  send  a  posse  if  we  didn't 
come.  So  we  went.  I  do  not  think  I 
ever  saw  a  prouder  woman  than  my 
wife  when  the  President  took  her  in  to 
dinner.  I  heard  her  ask  him  if  her 
smile  reached  from  ear  to  ear,  because 
she  felt  like  it.  And  I  was  proud  and 
glad,  for  so  it  seemed  to  me  that  she 
had  at  last  come  to  her  rights,  and 
I  where  there  was  nothing  more  to 
wish  for.  But  withal  I  felt  a  bit  un- 
happy. I  had  thought  to  do  him  the 
highest  honor  I  could  by  wearing  the 
cross  King  Christian  gave  me,  but  it 
turned  out  that  among  the  dozen  diplo- 
mats and  other  guests  no  one  wore  any 
decoration  save  myself,  and  I  didn't  like 
it.  The  President  saw,  I  think,  that  I 
was  troubled,  and  divined  the  reason  in 
the  way  he  has.  He  slipped  up  behind 
me,  at  the  first  chance,  and  said  in  my 
ear :    **  I    am   so   much    honored    and 
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touched  by  your  putting  it  on  for  me.*' 
So  he  knew,  and  it  was  all  right.  The 
others  might  stare. 

It  is  just  an  instance  of  the  lo3ralty 
that  is  one  of  the  traits  in  the  man  which 
bind  you  to  him  with  hoops  of  steel  once 
you  are  close  to  him.  It  takes  no  ac- 
count of  condition  in  life ;  good  reason 
why  his  rough  riders  worshiped  the 
ground  he  trod  on.  When  they  ate  bacon 
and  hardtack,  that  was  his  fare  ;  and  if 
there  was  any  better  to  be  had,  they 
shared  even.  It  was  that  trait  that  came 
out  in  him  the  night  a  half-witted  farmer 
drove  to  Sagamore  Hill  on  purpose  to 
shoot  him.  He  was  in  the  library  with 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  when  the  voice  of  the 
fellow,  raised  in  angry  contention  with 
the  secret-service  guard  under  the  trees, 
attracted  his  attention.  He  knew  the 
officer  was  alone,  out  of  ear-shot  of  the 
others  down  at  the  bam,  and  he  acted 
at  once  upon  the  impulse  to  go  to  his 
aid.  Before  Mrs.  Roosevelt  could  put 
in  a  word  of  warning,  he  was  out  on  the 
veranda  in  the  moonlight,  his  white  shirt- 
bosom  making  a  broad  target  for  the 
frenzied  man  who  had  a  cocked  pistol 
in  the  buggy.  He  whipped  up  his  horse 
when  he  saw  the  President,  and  made 
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stiaight  for  him,  but  before  he  had  gone 
a  step  tha  secret-service  man  had  him 
down  and  safe.  I  joined  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt the  next  day  in  demandmg  the 
President's  promise  that  he  would  not 
do  it  again,  and  he  gave  it  good-humor- 
edly,  insisting  that  he  had  been  in  no 
danger.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  he  was  fight- 
ing my  fight,  and  he  was  alone.  Would 
you  have  had  me  hide,  with  him,  per- 
haps, one  against  two  or  three?"  It 
was  a  hard  question  to  answer.  We 
could  only  remind  him  that  he  was  the 
President,  and  not  simply  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  had  the  whole  country 
to  answer  to. 

I  think  I  never  knew  a  man  who  so 
utterly  trusts  a  iriend,  once  he  has  taken 
him  to  his  heart.  That  he  does  not  do 
easily  or  ofiEhand ;  but  once  he  has  done 
it,  there  is  no  reservation  or  secret  draw- 
back to  his  friendship.  It  is  a  splendid 
testimony  to  the  real  worth  of  human 
nature  that  his  trust  has  rarely  indeed 
been  betrayed.  Once  his  friend,  you 
are  his  friend  forever.  To  the  infallible 
test  he  rings  true :  those  who  love  him 
best  are  those  who  know  him  best  The 
men  who  hate  him  are  the  scalawags 
and  the  self-seekers,  and  they  only  dis- 
trust him  who  do  not  know  him.  He 
never  lost  a  friend  once  made.  Albert 
Shaw  summed  it  all  up  in  a  half-impatient, 
wholly  affectionate  exclamation  when  he 
was  telling  me  of  a  visit  he  had  made  to 
Washington  to  remonstrate  with  the 
President. 

"  I  never  knew  a  man,"  he  said,  "  to 
play  so  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
He  has  no  secrets  from  them  ;  he  cannot 
bear  a  grudge ;  he  will  not  believe  evil ; 
he  is  generous  and  fair  to  everybody ; 
he  is  the  despair  of  his  friends.  And, 
after  all,  it  is  his  strength." 

And  the  reason  is  plain.  Had  I  not 
known  him,  I  would  have  found  it  long 
ago  in  his  insistence  that  the  America 
of  to-day  is  better  than  that  of  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson.  A  man  cannot  write 
such  things  as  this  he  wrote  of  Lincoln 
without  meaning  every  word  of  it  and 
acting  it  out  in  his  life : 

"  The  old-school  Jeffersonian  theorists 
believed  in  a  strong  people  and  a  weak 
government  Lincoln  was  the  first  who 
showed  how  a  strong  people  might  have 


a  strong  government  and  yet  remain  the 
freest  on  earth.  He  seized,  half  unwit- 
tingly, all  that  was  best  in  the  traditions 
of  Federalism.  He  was  the  true  successor 
of  the  Federal  leaders,  but  he  grafted 
on  their  system  a  profound  belief  that 
the  great  heart  of  the  nation  beats  for 
truth,  honor,  and  liberty." 

Now  do  you  wonder  that  he  is  the 
despairing  riddle  of  the  politicians  the 
land  over,  the  enemy,  wherever  they 
meet,  of  all  the  after  us-the-deluge  plot- 
ters? They  have  not  the  key  to  the 
man ;  and  if  they  had,  they  would  not 
know  how  to  use  it  The  key  is  his 
faith  that  the  world  is  growing  better 
right  along.  In  their  plan,  it  may  go  to 
the  devil  when  they  have  squeezed  it 
for  what  there  is  in  it  for  them.  They 
can  never  comprehend  that  the  man 
who  believes  in  the  world  growing  better 
helps  make  it  better,  and  so,  in  the  end, 
is  bound  to  win  ;  or  why  he  is  closer  to 
the  people  than  any  man  since  Lincoln's 
day.  It  is  all  a  mystery  and  a  nuisance 
to  them,  and  I  am  glad  it  is. 

Speaking  of  Lincoln,  one  of  the  few 
times  I  have  seen  Roosevelt  visibly  hurt 
was  when  some  yellow  newspaper  cir- 
culated the  story  that  he  had  had  Lin- 
coln's portrait  taken  from  the  wall  in 
the  White  House  and  hung  in  the  base- 
ment, and  had  his  own  put  up  in  its 
place.  Ordinarily  he  takes  no  notice  of 
attacks  of  that  kind,  except  to  laugh  at 
them  if  they  are  funny ;  but  this  both 
hurt  and  saddened  him,  for  Lincoln  is 
his  hero  as  he  is  mine.  It  was  at  the 
time  the  White  House  was  undergoing 
alterations,  and  the  pictures  were  hung 
in  the  basement  to  preserve  them,  or 
there  would  have  been  no  pictures  by 
this  time.  Some  of  the  old  furniture 
was  sent  away  and  sold  at  auction,  as  it 
had  to  be,  there  being  no  other  legal 
way  of  disposing  of  it  Even  the  chairs 
in  the  Cabinet  room  his  official  family 
had  to  buy  at  five  dollars  each,  when 
they  wanted  them  as  keepsakes.  Among 
the  things  that  went  to  the  auction-shop 
was  a  sideboard  from  the  dining-room, 
and  promptly  the  report  was  circulated 
that  it  had  been  presented  by  the  temper- 
ance women  of  Ohio  to  Mrs.  Hayes,  and 
that  President  Roosevelt  had  sold  it  to 
a  saloon-keeper.     Resolutions  began  to 
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come  from  Women's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  branches  East  and  West 
until  Secretary  Loeb  published  the  facts, 
which  were  these:  that  no  sideboard 
had  ever  been  presented  to  Mrs.  Hayes, 
but  an  ice-pitcher  with  stand,  long  since 
placed  in  a  Cincinnati  museum,  where 
it  now  is.  The  sideboard  was  a  piece 
of  furniture  bought  in  the  ordinary  ave- 
nues of  trade  during  President  Arthur's 
term,  and  of  no  account  on  any  ground. 
But  long  after  the  true  story  had  been 
told  the  resolutions  kept  coming;  for 
all  I  know,  another  one  is  being  pre- 
pared now  in  some  place  which  the  lie 
on  its  travels  has  just  reached. 

I  know  what  it  was  that  hurt,  for  I  had 
seen  Roosevelt  recoil  from  the  offer  to 
strike  an  enemy  in  the  Police  Depart- 
ment a  foul  blow,  as  from  an  unclean 
thing,  though  that  enemy  never  fought 
fair.  He  does.  "  I  never  look  under 
the  table  when  I  play,"  he  said,  when 
the  spoilsmen  beset  him  in  their  own 
way  at  Albany ;  "  they  can  beat  me  at 
that  game  every  time.  Face  to  face,  I 
can  defend  myself  and  make  a  pretty 
good  fight,  but  any  weakling  can  mur- 
der me.  Remember  this,  however,  that 
if  I  am  hit  that  way  very  often,  I  will 
take  to  the  open,  and  the  blows  from 
the  dark  will  only  help  me  in  an  out-and- 
out  fight."  "  Clean  as  a  hound's  tooth," 
one  of  his  favorite  phrases,  fits  himself 
best  It  was  the  showing  that  an  honest 
man's  honest  intentions  were  not  ac- 
cepted at  their  face  value  that  saddened 
and  hurt,  for  it  smudged  the  ideal  on 
which  he  builds  his  faith  in  his  fellow- 
man. 

It  was  only  yesterday  that  a  friend 
told  me  of  an  experience  he  had  at 
Albany  while  Roosevelt  was  Governor. 
He  was  waiting  in  the  Executive  Cham- 
ber with,  as  it  happened,  a  man  of  much 
account  in  National  politics,  a  Federal 
office-holder  occupying  a  position  second 
to  none  in  the  land  in  political  influence. 
The  gentleman  had  come  to  Albany  to 
press  legislation  for  good  roads,  being 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  bicycles 
or  automobiles,  I  forget  which.  While 
they  waited,  in  came  the  Governor. 
There  were  but  two  other  persons  in  the 
room,  an  old  farmer  and  his  daughter, 
evidently  on  a  holiday.    They  were  look- 


ing at  the  pictures  with  much  interest 
Mr.  Roosevelt  went  over  to  them  and 
engaged  them  in  conversation,  found 
out  where  they  were  from,  said  he  was 
glad  to  see  them,  and  pointed  out  one 
or  two  of  the  portraits  especially  worth 
seeing.  Then  he  shook  hands  and  bade 
them  come  back  as  often  as  they  pleased. 
It  was  clear  that  they  did  not  know  who 
the  friendly  man  was.  When  they  went 
out,  he  came  straight  across  to  the  Fed- 
eral official. 

"Now,  Mr.  ,"  he  said,  shaking 

his  finger  at  him,  "the  L^isLature  has 
appropriated  every  cent  it  is  going  to 
this  year  for  good  roads,  and  nothing 
you  can  say  will  change  their  minds  or 
mine  on  that  subject.  So  you  can  save 
yourself  the  trouble.  It  is  no  use.'' 
And,  turning  to  my  friend,  **Do  you 
wish  to  see  me?"  But  his  amazement 
was  so  great  that  he  said  no,  making  up 
his  mind  on  the  spot  to  talk  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's secretary.  The  official  had  gone 
away  at  once. 

I  recommend  this  anecdote  to  the 
special  perusal  of  the  friends  who  think 
Roosevelt  is  playing  to  the  galleries 
when  he  hails  the  plain  man  cordially. 
He  does  it  because  he  likes  him.  They 
might  have  seen  him  one  day  in  an  ele- 
vated car,  when  we  were  riding  together, 
get  up  to  give  his  seat  to  a  factory-girl 
in  a  worn  coat  I  confess  that  I  itched 
to  tell  her  who  he  was,  but  he  let  me 
have  no  chance.  We  were  talkmg  about 
a  public  institution  I  wished  to  see 
reformed,  and  he  was  anxious  to  know 
if  there  was  any  way  in  which  he  could 
help.  "If  there  is,"  he  said,  "let  me." 
But  there  was  not,  and  I  was  sorry  for 
it;  for  the  matter  concerned  the  grow- 
ing youth  and  the  citizenship  of  to-mor- 
row, and  I  knew  how  near  his  heart 
that  lay. 

I  have  been  rambling  along  on  ray 
own  plan  of  putting  things  in  when  I 
thought  of  them,  and  I  cannot  say  that 
I  feel  proud  of  the  result ;  but  if  from 
it  there  grows  a  personality  whose  dom- 
inating note  is  utter  simplicity,  I  have 
not  shot  so  wide  of  the  mark,  after  all. 
For  that  is  it  All  he  does  and  says  is 
to  be  taken  with  that  understanding. 
There  again  is  where  he  unconsciously 
upsets  all  the  schemes  and  plots  of  the 
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politicians.  They  don't  understand  that 
**the  game  can  be  played  that  way/' 
and  are  forever  looking  for  some  ulte- 
rior motive,  some  hidden  trap  he  never 
thought  of.  Bismarck,  it  is  said,  used 
to  coafoond  his  enemies  by  plumping 
out  the  truth  when,  according  to  all  the 
rulers  of  the  old-school  diplomacy,  he 
should  have  lied,  and  he  bagged  them 
easily.  Roosevelt  has  one  fundamental 
conviction — that  a  frank  and  honest  man 
cannot  in  the  long  run  be  entangled  by 
plotters — and  his  life  is  proving  it  every 
day.  To  say  that  the  world  can  be  run 
on  such  a  plan  is  merely  to  own  that 
the  best  there  is  in  it,  the  cynics  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  is  man  him- 
self, which  is  true  and  also  comforting 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  trickery  contrived 
to  disprove  it 

It  was  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world, 
when  the  Nation  was  justly  up  in  arms 
about  the  Kishenev  atrocity,  to  do  what 
Roosevelt  did,  and  that  was  why  he  did 
it  Friends  from  all  over  wrote  to  me 
to  warn  the  President  not  to  get  into 
trouble  with  Russia  by  mixing  up  in 
her  domestic  troubles.  Mischief  would 
be  sure  to  come  of  it.  The  Czar 
wouldn't  receive  the  Jews*  petition,  in 
the  first  place,  and  we  would  have  to 
take  a  rebuke  if  we  tried  to  send  it 
But  the  President  did  not  need  my  ad- 
vice or  theirs.  I  laughed  when  I  read 
b  the  paper  how  he  cut  that  Gordian 
knot  that  was  so  full  of  evil  omen  : 
merely  telegraphed  the  whole  petition  to 
the  American  Minister  in  St  Petersburg, 
with  orders  to  lay  it  before  the  Czar, 
and  ask  whether  he  would  receive  it  if 
transmitted  in  the  usual  way.  To  which 
the  Czar  returned  a  polite  answer,  as  he 
was  in  duty  bound,  that  he  would  not ; 
but  he  had  received  it^  all  of  it,  and  the 
results  were  not  long  in  showing  them- 
selves.^ For  days  the  cables  had  groaned 
under  guarded  threats  of  what  would 
happen  if  we  tried  to  send  the  petition 
over,  and  that  was  what  happened  I 

Perhaps  it  is  in  a  measure  this  very 
unexpectedness — more  pity  that  it  is  un- 
expected— of  method  that  is  no  method, 
but  }iist  common  honesty,  that  has  got 

'Wbaft  they  will  amount  to  or  how  lonfi;  they  will 
bst  IS  another  matter.    The  Muscovite  is  a  slippery 


abroad  among  people  the  notion  that  he 
is  a  man  of  impulse,  not  of  deliberate, 
thoughtful  action.  More  of  it,  probably, 
is  due  to  his  quick  energy  that  sizes  things 
up  with  marvelous  speed  and  accuracy. 
In  any  event,  it  is  an  error  which  any 
one  can  make  out  for  himself,  if  he  will 
merely  watch  attentively  what  is  going 
on,  and  what  has  been  going  on  since 
Roosevelt  came  prominently  into. the 
public  eye.  What  position  did. he  ever 
take  hastily  that  had  to  be  abandoned, 
ready  as  he  would  have  been  to  quit  it 
had  he  been  shown  that  he  was  wrong  ? 
He  shut  the  saloons  as  Police  Commis- 
sioner, since  the  law  he  had  sworn  to 
enforce  demanded  it.  And  though  poli- 
ticians claimed  that  he  alienated  support 
from  the  administration  he  stood  for,  he 
taught  us  a  lesson  in  civic  honesty  that 
will  yet  bear  fruit;* for  while  politics  are 
allowed  to  play  hide-and-seek  with  the 
majesty  of  the  law,  that  majesty  is  a 
fraud  and  politics  will  be  unclean.  As 
Health  Commissioner  he  gave  the  push 
to  the  campaign  against  the  old  murder- 
out  rookeries  that  broke  the  slum  land- 
lord's back  ;  abuse  and  threats  were  his 
reward,  but  hope  came  into  the  lives  of 
two  million  souls  in  my  city,  and  all  over 
the  land  those  who  would  help  their 
fellow-men  took  heart  of  hope  because 
of  what  he  did.  He  offended  a  thousand 
spoilsmen  as  Civil  Service  Commissioner, 
and  earned  the  gratitude  and  confidence 
of  a  Democratic  President ;  but  who 
now  who  has  sense  would  have  had  him 
do  otherwise  ? 

He  compelled  the  corporations  to  pay 
just  taxes,  and  though  they  swore  to 
knife  him  for  it,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
has  said  it  was  fair  and  just  I  have 
heard  some  people  blaming  him  hotly 
for  interfering  in  the  anthracite  coal 
strike.  Their  cellars  were  full  of  coal 
that  winter,  but  their  factory  bunkers 
were  not ;  and,  singularly,  I  remember 
some  of  those  very  men,  when  their 
pockelbooks  were  threatened,  predict- 
ing angrily  that  "  something  would  hap- 
pen "  if  things  were  not  mended.  And 
in  that  they  were  right;  something 
would  have  happened.  Perhaps  that 
was  a  reason  why  he  interfered.  How- 
ever, I  shall  come  back  to  that  later. 
But  where  is  there  to-day  a  cloud  on  the 
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diplomatic  horizon  because  of  the  "  im- 
pulsiveness "  of  the  young  man  in  the 
White  House  ?  When  were  there  so 
cordial  relations  with  the  Powers  before 
— with  England,  with  France,  with  Ger- 
many that  sends  the  President's  personal 
friend  to  represent  her  here  ?  Does  any 
one  imagine  William  of  Germany  seeks 
personal  advantage  in  that  ?  Then  he 
is  not  as  smart  as  the  Emperor.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  memory-  of  diplo- 
mats, I  imagine,  they  are  able  to  discuss 
things,  up  at  the  White  House,  just  as 
they  are;  yet  they  don't  take  a  trick, 
and  they  know  it 

Roosevelt  is  as  far  as  possible  from 
being  rash.  When  people  say  it,  I  am 
always  reminded  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Danish  word  rask  and  the 
English  rash,  Rask^  means  quick,  reso- 
lute. That  is  what  he  is.  He  arrives 
at  a  conclusion  more  quickly  than  any 
one  I  ever  knew ;  but  he  never  jumps 
at  it.  He  has  learned  how  to  use  his 
mind,  and  all  of  it,  that  is  why.  "I 
own,"  writes  a  friend  to  me  from  Ohio, 
"that  he  has  been  right  so  far  every 
time.  But  next  time  where  will  we  find 
him  ?"  Learn  to  think  a  thing  out,  as 
he  does ;  and  when  you  have  done  it, 
ask  yourself,  "  Which,  now,  is  right  ?" 
and  you  will  know.  Watch  and  you  will 
see  that  the  real  difference  between  his 
critics  and  him  is  this :  they  chase  all 
round  the  compass  for  some  portent  of 
trouble  "  if  they  do  this  or  do  that,"  and 
in  the  end  throw  themselves  headlong 
on  some  course  that  promises  safety; 
whereas  he  goes  calmly  ahead,  seeking 
the  right  and  letting  troubles  take  care 
of  themselves  if  they  must  come.  That 
is  the  quality  of  his  courage  which  some 
good  people  identify  as  a  kind  of  fighting 
spunk  that  must  be  in  a  broil  at  regular 
intervals.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a 
less  emotional  man  in  existence  than 
Secretary  Root,  of  the  War  Department. 
He  was  the  only  one,  the  newspapers 
said,  in  the  Cabinet  who  would  not  give 
five  dollars  for  his  chair  as  a  souvenir. 
He  could  put  the  money  to  better  use, 
and  he  didn't  need  the  chair.  But  when 
he  came  to  take  leave  of  Roosevelt,  this 
is  what  he  wrote :  "  I  shall  carry  with 
me  unabated  loyalty  to  your  administra- 
tion, confidence  in  the  sound  conserva- 


tism and  patriotic  unselfishness  of  your 
policy,  .  .  .  and  I  shall  always  be  happy 
to  have  been  a  part  of  the  administration 
directed  by  your  sincere  and  rugged 
adherence  to  right  and  devotion  to  the 
trust  of  our  country."  Blame  me  for 
partiality,  if  you  will,  but  against  Secre- 
tary Root  the  charge  does  not  justly  lie. 
He  just  spoke  the  truth. 

Verily,  I  think  that  were  the  country 
to  be  called  upon  to-morrow  to  vote  for 
peace  or  for  war,  his  voice  would  be  for 
peace  to  the  last  hour  in  which  it  could 
be  maintained  with  honor.  Slower  than 
Lincoln  would  he  be  to  draw  the  sword. 
But  once  drawn  for  justice  and  right,  I 
should  not  like  to  be  in  its  way,  nor 
should  I  be  lazy  about  making  up  my 
mind  which  way  to  skip.  I  remember 
once  when  I  got  excited — over  some 
outrage  perpetrated  upon  American 
missions  or  students  in  Turkey,  I  think. 
It  was  in  the  old  days  in  Mulberry  Street, 
and  I  wanted  to  know  if  our  ships  could 
not  run  the  Dardanelles  and  beard  the 
Turk  in  his  capital 

"  Ah,"  put  in  Colonel  Grant,  who  was 
in  the  Police  Board,  "  but  those  forts 
have  guns." 

"  Guns  I"  said  Roosevelt ;  nothing 
more.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
emphasis  he  put  upon  the  word.  But 
in  it  I  seemed  to  hear  Decatur  at 
Tripoli,  Farragut  at  Mobile.  Guns  I 
The  year  after  that  he  was  busy  piling 
up  ammunition  at  Hongkong.  They 
had  guns  at  Manila,  too.  And  Dewey 
joined  Decatur  and  Farragut  on  the 
record. 

I  said  Roosevelt  had  learned  to  use 
all  of  his  mind.  To  an  extraordinary 
degree  he  possesses  the  faculty  of  con- 
centrating it  upon  the  subject  in  hand, 
and,  when  it  has  been  disposed  of,  trans- 
ferring it  at  will  to  the  thing  next  in 
order,  else  he  could  not  have  written 
important  historical  works  while  he  was 
Police  Commissioner  and  Governor. 
Whether  this  is  all  the  result  of  train- 
ing, or  a  faculty  born  in  him,  I  do  not 
know.  Napoleon  had  the  same  gift 
I  have  sat  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  hb 
room  at  Police  Headquarters  and  seen 
him  finish  his  correspondence,  dispose 
of  routine  matters  in  hand,  and  at  once 
take  up  dictation  of  some  magazine  arti- 
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cle,  or  a  chapter  in  one  of  his  books 
where  he  left  off  the  day  before.  In 
hve  minutes  he  would  be  deep  in  the 
feudal  days,  or  disentangling  some 
Revolutionary  kink  in  Washington's 
time,  and  seemingly  had  lost  all  recol- 
lection of  Mulberry  Street  and  its  con- 
cerns. In  the  midst  of  it  there  would 
come  a  rap  at  the  door  and  a  police 
official  would  enter  with  some  problem  to 
be  solved.  Roosevelt  would  stop  in  the 
doorway,  run  rapidly  over  it  with  him, 
decide  it,  unless  it  needed  action  by  the 
Board,  and  after  one  nervous  turn  across 
the  floor  would  resume  dictating  in  the 
middle  of  the  sentence  where  he  had 
stopped.  I  used  to  listen  in  amazement 
It  would  have  taken  me  hours  of  fretting 
to  get  back  to  where  I  was. 

One  secret  laugh  I  had  at  him  in 
those  days.  The  room  was  a  big  square 
one,  with  windows  that  had  blue  shades. 
When  he  got  thoroughly  into  his  dicta- 
tion— during  which  he  never  permitted 
me  to  leave ;  he  would  stay  any  move- 
ment of  mine  that  way  with  a  de- 
taining gesture,  and  go  right  on — ^he 
made,  unconsciously,  a  Uiree-fourths 
round  of  the  office,  and  when  he  passed 
each  window  would  seize  the  shade-cord 
and  give  a  little  abstracted  pull,  bring- 
ing it  down  an  inch  or  so,  until  by 
degrees  the  room  was  in  twilight  By 
the  fourth  or  fifth  round  he  would 
acquire  a  game  leg.  One  of  his  knees 
stiffened,  and  thereafter  he  would  drag 
around  with  him  a  disabled  limb  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  when  he  as  suddenly 
recovered  the  use  of  it.  I  sometimes 
wonder  if  his  game  leg  takes  part  in 
Cabinet  discussions.  If  it  does,  I  will 
warrant  the  country  will  know  of  it, 
though  it  may  not  be  able  to  identify 
the  ailment  I  give  it  as  a  hint  to 
nations  that  may  be  meditating  provo- 
cation of  Uncle  Sam.  I  should  beware 
of  provoking  the  President's  game  leg. 

Which  reminds  me  of  the  time  we 
plotted  against  him  in  Mulberry  Street, 
putting  in  quarters  at  a  raffle  at  an  Ital- 
ian feast.  Thife'  raffle  was  for  a  sheep 
which  we  J^MS  to  win,  and  to  lead  to 
headquarfOTnh  procession,  headed  by 
the  Rdfiiti^  liaW.  We  even  took  Mr. 
Rooievij^Wolind  and  made  him  spend 
five  qrfartefS^-fiis  own  prospective  un- 


doing.  But  we  didn't  win  the  sheep. 
It  was  the  Widow  Motso  on  the  third 
floor  back  who  did ;  and  when  I  heard 
her  rapturous  cry  and  saw  her  hug  the 
sheep  then  and  there,  and  kiss  its  black 
nose,  I  was  glad  the  plot  miscarried. 
The  widow  killed  the  sheep  ^he  next 
day.  Roosevelt  never  knew  what  he 
had  escaped.  It  was  all  my  way  of 
paying  him  for  calling  sheep  "woolly 
idiots,"  whereas  they  are  my  special 
pets.  There  is  no  animal  I  like  so 
much  as  a  sheep.  It  is  so  absolutely, 
comfortably  stupid.  You  don't  have  to 
put  sense  into  it,  because  you  can't 

I  am  tempted  to  tell  you  of  more 
jokes,  for  he  loves  one  dearly  so  long  as 
it  hurts  no  one's  feelings.  Two  timid 
parsons  found  that  out  who  saw  Mr. 
Gilder  shake  hands  with  him  at  a  recep- 
tion and  express  the  hope  that  "he 
would  not  embroil  us  in  any  foreign 
war." 

"  What,"  cried  the  President, "  a  war? 
with  me  cooped  up  here  in  the  White 
House  1  Never,  gentlemen,  never  I"  I 
wonder  what  the  parsons  thought  when 
they  caught  their  breath.  Perhaps  the 
man  I  met  on  a  railroad  train  and  told 
the  story  to,  expressed  it  "  There,  you 
see,"  said  he;  "he  says  it  himself.  If 
he  could  get  away  he  would  start  a 
fight."  His  fun  sometimes  takes  the 
form  of  mock  severity  with  intimate 
friends.  In  the  swarm  of  officials  that 
came  to  wish  the  President  a  happy 
New  Year  were  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners, headed  by  John  R.  Procter, 
his  old  colleague,  all  men  after  his  own 
heart.  Mr.  Procter  still  laughed  at  the 
recollection  of  that  New  Year's  greeting 
when  I  saw  him  last*  The  President 
drew  himself  up  at  their  approach  and 
remarked  with  stiff  dignity,  loud  enough 
for  all  to  hear : 

"  The  moral  tone  of  the  room  b  dis- 
tinctly lowered." 

No  one  need  ever  have  any  fear  that 
Roosevelt  will  get  the  country  into  an 
undignified  position.  If  unfamiliarity 
with  a  situation  should  lead  him  off  the 
track,  take  my  word  for  it  he  will  take 
the  straight,  common-sense  way  out,  and 

*  Poor  friend  I  As  the  printer  bnngs  me  the  proof  ot 
this,  1  hear  of  his  death.  There  was  never  a  more 
loyal  heart,  a  more  dauntless  soul,  than  his.  The  world 
is  poorer,  indeed,  for  his  going  from  us. 
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get  there.  The  man  who  in  his  youth 
could  describe  Tammany  as  **  a  highly 
organized  system  of  corruption  tem- 
pered with  malevolent  charity/' and  char- 
acterize a  mutual  acquaintance,  a  man 
with  cold  political  ambitions  whom  I 
deemed  devoid  of  sentiment,  as  having 
both,  but  *' keeping  them  in  different 
compartments,"  can  be  trusted  to  find  a 
way  out  of  any  dilemma. 

If  he  got  into  one,  that  is  to  say.  I 
know  him  well  enough  to  be  perfectly 
easy  on  that  score.  It  seems  to  me  that 
all  the  years  I  have  watched  him  he  has 
tackled  problems  that  were  new  and 
strange  to  him,  with  such  simple  com- 
mon sense  that  the  difficulties  have  van- 
ished before  you  could  make  them  out ; 
and  the  more  difficult  the  problem  the 
plainer  his  treatment  of  it  We  were 
speaking  about  the  Northern  Securities 
suits  one  day. 

"  I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  financial  ex- 
pert," he  said  ;  "  but  it  does  not  take  a 
financial  expert  to  tell  that,  the  law  being 
that  two  small  men  shall  not  combine  to 
the  public  injury,  if  I  allow  two  big  men 
to  do  it  I  am  setting  up  that  worst  of 
stumbling-blocks  in  a  country  like  ours, 
which  persuades  the  poor  man  that  if  he 
has  money  enough  the  law  will  not  apply 
to  him.  That  is  elementary  and  needs 
no  training  of  a  financier.  So  in  this 
matter  of  publicity  of  trust  accounts. 
Publicity  hurts  no  honest  business,  and 
is  not  feared  by  the  man  of  straight 
methods.  The  man  whose  methods  are 
crooked  is  the  man  whose  game  I  would 
block.  Those  who  complain  know  this 
perfectly  well,  and  their  complaining 
betrays  them.  Again,  with  honest  money 
— I  did  not  need  any  financier  to  tell 
me  that  a  short-weight  dollar  is  not  an 
honest  dollar  to  pay  full-weight  dollar 
debts  with." 

I  thought  of  the  wise  newspaper  edi- 
tors who  had  been  at  such  pains  to  ex- 
plain to  us  how  Roosevelt  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  "  unsettled  condition "  of 
Wall  Street.  Their  house  of  cards,  built 
up  with  such  toilsome  arguing,  was  just 
then  falling  to  pieces,  and  the  news 
columns  in  their  own  papers  were  giv- 
ing us  an  inside  view  of  what  it  was  that 
had  been  going  on  in  the  financial  mar- 
ket, and  why  some  securities  remained 


"  undigested."  Water  and  wind  are 
notoriously  a  bad  diet;  and  what  else 
to  call  the  capitalization  of  a  concern  at 
thirty  millions  that  rated  itself  at  five, 
would  puzzle,  I  imagine,  even  a  **  finan- 
cial expert." 

And  has  he  then  no  faults,  this  hero 
of  mine  ?  Yes,  he  has,  and  I  am  glad 
of  it,  for  I  want  a  live  man  for  a  friend, 
not  a  dead  saint — they  are  the  only  ones, 
I  notice,  who  have  no  faults.  He  talks, 
they  say,  and  I  hope  he  will  keep  on, 
for  he  has  that  to  say  which  the  world 
needs  to  hear  and  cannot  hear  too  long 
or  too  often.  I  don't  think  that  he 
could  keep  a  scrap-book,  if  he  tried.  I 
am  sure  he  could  not  It  is  not  given 
to  man  once  in  a  thousand  years  to  make 
and  to  record  history  at  the  same  time. 
But,  then,  it  is  not  his  business  to  keep 
scrap-books.  I  know  he  cannot  dance, 
for  I  have  seen  a  letter  from  a  lady  who 
reminded  him  of  how  he  **  trod  strenu- 
ously "  on  her  toes  in  the  old  dancing- 
school  days  when  the  world  was  young. 
And  I  have  heard  him  sing — ^that  he 
cannot  do.  The  children  think  it  per- 
fectly lovely,  but  he  would  never  pass 
for  an  artist  And  when  the  recruit  in 
camp  accosted  him  with  "  Say,  are  you 
the  Lieutenant-Colonel  ?  The  Colonel 
is  looking  for  you,"  he  did  not  order 
him  under  arrest  or  jab  him  with  his 
sword,  but  merely  told  him  to  "  Come 
with  me  and  see  how  I  do  it ;"  which 
was  quite  irregular,  of  course,  if  it  did 
make  a  soldier  out  of  a  raw  recruit  Oh, 
yes  I  I  suppose  he  has  his  faults,  though 
all  these  years  I  have  been  so  busy  find- 
ing out  good  things  in  him  that  were 
new  to  me,  that  I  have  never  had  time 
to  look  for  them.  But  when  I  think  of 
him,  gentle,  loyal,  trusting  friend,  help- 
ful, unselfish  ever,  champion  of  all  that 
is  good  and  noble  and  honest ;  when  I 
read  in  an  old  letter  that  strays  into  my 
hands  his  brave,  padent  words :  "  We 
have  got  to  march  and  fight  for  the  right 
as  we  see  it,  and  face  defeat  and  victory 
just   as  they   come ;"  and  in  another : 

"  As  for  what says  of  my  standing 

alone,  why,  I  will  if  I  must,  but  no  one 
is  more  heartened  by  such  support  as 
you  give  than  I  am  " — why,  I  feel  that  if 
that  is  the  one  thing  I  can  do,  I  will  do 
that ;  that,  just  as  he  is,  with  or  without 
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faults,  I  would  rather  stand  with  him 
and  be  counted  than  anywhere  else  on 
God's  green  earth.  For,  standing  so,  I 
know  that  I  shall  count  alwajrs  for  our 
beloved  country,  which  his  example  and 
bis  friendship  have  taught  me  to  love 
beyond  my  own  native  land.  And  that 
is  what  I  would  do  till  I  die. 

There  is  yet  one  side  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  upon  which  I  would  touch, 
because  I  know  the  question  to  be  on 
many  lips;  though  I  approach  it  with 
some  hesitation.  For  a  man's  religious 
beliefs  are  his  own,  and  he  is  not  one 
to  speak  lightly  of  what  is  in  his  heart 
concerning  the  hope  of  heaven.  But 
though  he  is  of  few  public  professions, 
yet  is  he  a  reverent  man,  of  practice,  in 
private  and  public,  ever  in  accord  with 
the  highest  ideals  of  Christian  manli- 
ness. His  is  a  militant  faith,  bound  on 
the  mission  of  helping  the  world  ahead  ; 
and  in  that  campaign  he  welcomes  gladly 
whoever  would  help.  For  the  man  who 
is  out  merely  to  purchase  for  himself  a 
seat  in  heaven,  whatever  befall  his 
brother,  he  has  nothing  but  contempt ; 
for  him  who  struggles  painfully  toward 
the  light,  a  helping  hand  and  a  word  of 
cheer  always.  With  forms  of  every  kind 
he  has  tolerant  patience — for  what  they 
mean.  For  the  mere  husk  emptied  of 
all  meaning  he  has  little  regard.     The 


soul  of  a  thing  is  to  him  the  use  it  is  of. 
Speaking  of  the  circuit-riders  of  old,  he 
said  once :  "  It  is  such  missionary  work 
that  prevents  the  pioneers  from  sinking 
perilously  near  the  level  of  the  savagery 
against  which  they  contend.  Without 
it,  the  conquest  of  this  continent  would 
have  had  little  but  an  animal  side.  Be- 
cause of  it,  deep  beneath  and  through 
the  National  character  there  runs  that 
power  of  firm  adherence  to  a  lofty  ideal 
upon  which  the  safety  of  the  Nation 
will  ultimately  depend." 

He  himself  declared  his  faith  in  the 
closing  words  of  his  address  to  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in 
New  York  City  the  night  before  he  sur- 
rendered his  stewardship  as  Governor 
into  the  hands  of  the  people ;  and  so 
let  him  stand  before  his  countrymen 
and  before  the  world : 

"  The  true  Christian  is  the  true  citi- 
zen, lofty  of  purpose,  resolute  in  en- 
deavor, ready  for  a  hero's  deeds,  but 
never  looking  down  on  his  task  because 
it  is  cast  in  the  day  of  small  things ; 
scornful  of  baseness,  awake  to  his  own 
duties  as  well  as  to  his  rights,  following 
the  higher  law  with  reverence,  and  in 
this  world  doing  all  that  in  him  lies,  so 
that  when  death  comes  he  may  feel  that 
mankind  is  in  some  degree  better  be- 
cause he  has  lived." 


[to  be  continued] 


The  Educational  Needs  of  the  South 

By  S.  C.  Mitchell 

The  author  of  this  article  is  Professor  of  History  in  Richmond  College,  Richmond, 
Virginia.  The  article  is  substantially  the  address  which  Dr.  Mitchell  delivered  at  a  dinner 
recently  given  in  New  York  by  Mr.  Ogden  to  the  members  of  the  Southern  Education  Board. 
Dr.  Mitchell  has  the  confidence  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives  to  a  very  marked 
degree.  In  spirit,  aim,  and  ideal  he  speaks  here  for  a  very  considerable  and  influential 
proportion  of  people  in  the  South  whom  we  believe  to  be  the  real  leaders  in  Southern 
opinion.— The  Editors. 

THE  advent  of  the  General  and 
Southern  Education  Boards 
marked  a  distinct  epoch  in  the 
development  of  the  South.  Even  before 
the  present  renaissance,  here  and  there 
fn  aggressive  man  or  woman  was  strik- 
ing for  a  higher  educational  ideal.  Such 
workers  the  Southern  Education  Board 
heartened  and  made  more  effective  by 


drawing  them  together  in  bold  and  con- 
certed action.  The  patriotic  motives 
which  animated  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment, and  the  wisdom  and  tact  which 
characterized  its  advance,  soon  silenced 
criticism.  Fresh  and  widespread  enthu- 
siasm was  given  to  the  educational  cause 
through  the  press,  secular  and  religious, 
and  fiirough  the  admirable  addresses 
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of  the  agents  of  the  Boards.  I  have 
heard  Dr.  Fraser  speaking  upon  practi- 
cal phases  of  education  to  vast  crowds 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock, 
and  Mr.  St  George  Tucker  addressing 
throngs  of  country  people  gathered  under 
an  arbor  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
Such  meetings  have  been  held  in  all 
parts  of  Virginia,  with  most  encouraging 
results.  By  way  of  indicating  how  vital 
is  the  work  undertaken,  and  the  neces- 
sity therefor,  a  brief  retrospect  of  the 
conditions  in  the  South  may  not  be  out 
of  place. 

In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  there  is  only 
one  gulf  current,  but  in  the  nineteenth 
century  there  were  three  gulf  currents. 
These  three  streams  of  tendency  are  as 
traceable,  as  measurable,  and  as  potent 
in  their  influence  as  that  resistless  river 
in  the  sea.  What,  now,  were  these  three 
tendencies  in  the  nineteenth  century  ? 

I.  Liberal. — The  liberal  tendency  of 
that  age  was  both  the  strongest  and  the 
most  easily  discernible.  The  French 
Revolution,  which  ushered  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  was  a  frenzy  for  freedom. 
Before  the  rush  of  its  emancipating  spirit 
there  went  down  in  irretrievable  ruin 
the  absolutist  governments  which  had 
held  in  bondage  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Stein's  memorable  edict  of  the  9th  of 
October,  1807,  abolishing  serfdom  in 
Prussia,  is  not  so  much  an  achievement 
of  individual  genius  as  the  most  vivid 
expression  of  the  differences  between 
the  old  and  new  Europe.  Other  coun- 
tries followed  perforce,  even  Russia  free- 
ing her  serfs  in  1861.  The  odious  dis- 
tinctions of  feudalism,  with  the  obso- 
lete privileges  of  the  aristocrat,  were 
one  after  another  swept  away;  equal- 
ity for  all  before  the  law  was  estab- 
lished; liberal  constitutions  were  wrested 
from  despots ;  the  press  was  unmuzzled ; 
labor  was  unshackled  ;  in  a  word,  every 
man  was  g^ven  a  chance.  It  is  pleasing 
to  recall  that  it  was  our  fathers  of  1776 
who  intoned  the  dominant  note  of  that 
great  century.  Jefferson's  Declaration 
of  Independence  is  the  prelude  to  the 
French  Revolution  and  its  far-reaching 
liberal  influences. 

II.  NationaL-  -The  national  tendency 
in  the  nineteenth  century  was  hardly  less 
strong  than  the  liberal.     The  two  tend- 
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V 
endes,  the  liberal  and  the  national, 
though  separable,  were  found  usually 
working  in  unison.  Nationality  is  to  a 
race  what  personality  is  to  a  man.  The 
desire  of  each  race  to  set  up  housekeep- 
ing for  itself,  to  live  under  its  own  vine 
and  flg  tree,  to  feel  the  full  force  of  the 
spirit  of  kinship  in  its  unifying  effect,  to 
attain  to  complete  racial  individuality — 
this  intense  and  spontaneous  yearning 
for  nationality  was  to  transform  the  map 
of  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
We  can  note  only  the  results.  Heroic 
Greece  led  off  in  1829 ;  Belgium  suc- 
ceeded in  1830,  Holland  being  individ- 
ualized at  the  same  time;  Italy  and 
Germany  made  good  their  nationality  in 
1870  ;  and  eight  years  thereafter  Ru- 
mania, Servia,  and  Montenegro  reached 
the  same  goal.  Poland,  Ireland,  and 
Hungary,  despite  heroic  struggles  to 
form  nations,  have  failed,  while  yester- 
day the  Macedonians  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula  were  in  arms  against  the  Turk 
in  order  to  win  the  prize  of  nationality 
for  themselves.  Who  can  doubt  that 
they  will  attain  it,  the  Berlin  Treaty  of 
Beaconsfield  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing? The  stars  in  their  courses 
fight  for  progress.  Nationality  has 
shown  itself  an  electric  and  resistless 
force. 

III.  IndustriaL  The  industrial  tend- 
ency of  the  nineteenth  century  was  also 
marked.  Invention  kept  pace  with 
liberty  and  nationality.  On  the  5th  of 
January,  1769,  James  Watt  announced 
his  patent "  for  a  method  of  lessening  the 
consumption  of  steam  and  fuel  in  fire 
engines."  That  is  regarded  as  the  birth- 
day of  England's  manufacturing  suprem- 
acy, as  well  as  marking  the  transition  in 
all  progressive  States  from  the  exclu- 
sively agricultural  to  the  industrial  status. 
In  1787  a  clergyman  of  Kent,  Cart- 
wright,  produced  the  power-loom.  Six 
years  later  a  Connecticut  school-teacher, 
living  in  Georgia,  invented  the  cotton- 
gin.  What  changes  followed  may  be 
faintly  suggested  by  recalling  the  fact 
that  in  1784  an  American  ship  landed 
eight  bales  of  cotton  at  Liverpool,  and 
the  custom-house  officers  seized  them, 
on  the  ground  that  cotton  was  not  a 
product  of  the  United  States.  Coal, 
steam,  steel,  electricity — these  made  a 
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new  earth,  giving  magic  wealth  and 
power  to  nations  in  the  van,  such  as 
England,  Germany,  and  France.  Society 
became  dominantly  industriaL 

THE    ISOLATION   OF   THE  SOUTH 

Circumstances — cruel  circumstances 
that  bring  tears  at  the  thought — had 
shut  the  South  out  of  a  share  in  these 
three  mighty  influences  of  that  century. 
Destiny  seemed  to  have  arrayed  her 
against  them,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  closing  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Virginia's  own  sons  were  pio- 
neers in  the  advocacy  of  national  and 
liberal  measures.  Such  is  the  pathos 
and  irony  of  the  civil  tragedy.  Madison, 
as  the  father  of  the  Constitution  ;  Wash- 
ington, putting  his  strong  stamp  upon 
the  Federal  executive  ;  Marshall,  giving 
force  to  the  Federal  judiciary  ;  and  Jef- 
ferson, drafting  the  preliminary  ordinance 
of  1787,  excluding  slavery  from  the 
Northwest  Territory — these  men  and 
measures  appeared  prophetic  of  a  destiny 
for  the  South  the  reverse  of  what  en- 
sued. The  shift  in  the  scene  was  made 
by  Eli  Whitney  in  his  invention,  in  1 793, 
of  the  cotton-gin,  which  rendered  slavery 
profitable  in  the  raising  of  cotton,  a  prod- 
uct so  well  suited  to  the  climate  and 
soil  of  the  South. 

As  a  result,  the  South  found  itself  at 
variance  with  the  rapid  changes  which 
had  swept  over  the  world  during  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
South  was  led  by  this  train  of  circum- 
stances— 

(1)  To  hold  on  to  slavery  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  liberal  tendency  of  the  age. 

(2)  To  insist  upon  States'  rights  in 
opposition  to  nationality. 

(3)  To  content  herself  with  agricul- 
ture alone,  instead  of  embracing  the 
rising  industrialism. 

It  was  an  instance  of  arrested  devel- 
opment The  facts  do  not  permit  us  to 
escape  this  conclusion,  notwithstanding 
that  there  was  so  much  of  nobility,  chiv- 
alry, and  beautiful  life  in  the  old  South 
to  love  and  admire.  It  was  these  his- 
toric forces — the  liberal,  national,  and 
industrial — that  won  at  Appomattox 
over  the  South,  in  spite  of  the  genius  of 
Lee,  the  heroism  of  her  sons,  and  the 
sacrifices  of  her  daughters. 


If  this  be  the  interpretation  of  the  con- 
fused forces  in  that  time  that  tried  men's 
souls,  then  certain  duties  become  clear  as 
to  the  South  of  our  day.     These  are — 

(1)  To  liberalize  it  in  thought. 

(2)  To  nationaUze  it  in  politics. 

(3)  To  industrialize  it  in  production. 
Gratifyingly  are  these  new  forces  at 

work — forces  which  are  to  re-create  the 
commonwealths  of  the  South  in  all  that 
makes  for  progress  and  power.  Educa- 
tion is  a  present  ferment ;  industrialism, 
especially  in  cotton  and  iron  mills,  is 
making  vast  strides  ;  the  Panama  Canal 
will  put  us  on  the  pathway  of  the  world. 
We  are  beginning  to  see  that  "  if  cotton 
is  ever  king,  its  scepter  will  be  a  spin- 
dle." By  such  alignments  with  this 
wondrous  mother-age,  we  shall  enable 
the  South  to  take  her  rightful  part  in 
determining  the  National  destiny. 

The  task,  therefore,  of  the  present 
educational  movement  is  to  help  on 
these  progressive  tendencies.  How  can 
that  best  be  done  ?  What  are  the  great- 
est educational  needs  of  the  South  at 
this  time?  They  are,  in  my  opinion, 
two :  teachers  and  publicists.  The  first 
will  leaven  the  masses,  while  the  second 
will  flank  the  demagogue.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  which  of  these  two  needs  is 
the  more  pressing,  the  uplifting  of  the 
masses  or  the  proper  leading  of  the 
public  mind. 

THE   NEEDS   OF   THE   NEGRO 

As  concerns  the  n^;ro,  his  primary 
need  is  likewise  for  teachers  and  lead- 
ers, moral,  well  trained,  and  deeply  sen- 
sible of  race  responsibility.  Such  a 
man  will  say,  with  the  Apostie,  "  Who  is 
weak,  and  I  am  not  weak?  Who  is 
made  to  stumble,  and  I  bum  not?" 
Needless  to  say  that  some  such  leaders 
the  negroes  now  have.  No  other  race 
has  made  such  progress,  if  you  consider 
the  depths  from  which  it  has  risen  and 
the  difficulties  which  it  has  encountered. 
It  took  a  thousand  years  to  train  the 
Teuton,  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth 
centuries.  He  who  condemns  the  negro 
because  of  his  lack  of  will  power  either 
in  work  or  morals  would  do  well  to  re- 
member that  slavery  weakens  that  special 
faculty  in  man. 

The  negro  can  neither  be  deported 
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nor  repressed,  but,  by  means  of  the  slow 
and  sure  forces  of  education  and  relig- 
ion, he  is  becoming  capable  in  industry 
and  moral  in  society.  About  such  a 
process  there  is  nothing  dramatic,  not 
to  say  tragic;  but  it  is  just,  humane, 
and  feasible — in  a  word,  statesmanlike. 
It  is  of  course  understood  that  by  educa- 
tion and  religion  for  the  negro  I  mean 
very  practical  things.  His  education 
must  be  both  mental  and  manual,  and 
his  religion  must  be  wholly  moral.  Fit- 
ness for  life  is  the  thing  desired.  Be- 
fore the  negro  there  stand  four  doors 
through  which  he  may  perhaps  force  an 
entrance :  (1)  thrift,  (2)  education,  (3) 
religion,  and  (4)  politics.  The  pity  is 
that  he  bolted  first  for  the  last  door — 
politics.  But  this  mistake  is  correcting 
itself,  as  he  sees  that  suffrage  is  a  privi- 
lege to  be  gained  only  by  the  worthy, 
reckoned  according  to  property  and 
intelligence.  This  burrowing  notion  is 
inciting  him  more  and  more  to  press 
into  the  gatewajrs  of  thrift,  education, 
and  religion.  An  anti  negro  plank  in 
the  next  Democratic  platform  would  be 
the  worst  political  blunder  as  regards 
the  South  since  the  passage  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

Such  being  the  conditions  in  the 
South,  we  must  have  more  normal 
schools,  especially  for  women,  better 
pay  for  our  teachers  in  the  common 
schools,  longer  sessions  than  at  present, 
expert  school  superintendents,  and,  to 
secure  these,  National  aid  for  education 
given  through  the  agency  of  the  State 
according  to  illiteracy,  and  available 
only  after  a  minimum  rate  of  taxation 
has  been  levied. 

PUBLICISTS 

The  other  need  of  the  South  to  which 
I  alluded  is  that  of  publicists  in  larger 
numbers.  And  by  this  term  I  mean,  not 
office-seekers — they,  alasl  are  legion — 
but  men  who  can  bring  scientific  intelli- 
gence to  bear  upon  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  conditions  confronting  us. 
Such  men  may  influence  the  public 
mind  through  the  press,  or  as  legislators, 
or  as  teachers,  or  as  financiers,  or  in 
any  other  of  the  numerous  callings  open 


to  forceful  leaders.  The  two  things 
requisite  in  such  a  class  of  publicists 
are  the  spirit  of  social  service  and  spe- 
cialized intelligence.  The  advent  to 
power  in  several  Southern  States  of  men 
thus  endowed  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  of  the  times.  The  conditions  in 
the  South  resulting  from  the  war  have 
given  the  demagogue  his  day,  his  hey- 
day. Excluded  largely  from  wholesome 
contact  with  National  politics,  and  hence 
not  knowing  the  steadying  responsibili- 
ties of  vast  public  trusts,  the  average 
politician  has  found  in  the  appeal  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  an  exhausdess 
mine  of  sordid  profit  Naturally,  his 
own  powers  have  become  contracted  to 
the  limits  of  the  prejudices  which  he 
has  tried  to  congeal.  The  stock  in  trade 
of  the  politician  has  been  to  dangle  the 
bones  of  the  skeleton  in  the  Southern 
closet  At  the  faintest  sound  <rf  that 
gruesome  noise,  all  the  children  were 
straightway  hushed,  independence  of 
thought  and  action  vanished,  and  the 
stage  was  left  bare  for  tlie  wiles  of  the 
demagogue.  Democracy,  which  is  often 
neither  economical  nor  efficient,  ceased 
to  become  educative — losing  thereby 
its  essential  virtue.  There  was  no  oppo- 
sition party  to  fulfill  the  healthful  func- 
tion of  criticism.  Am  I  mistaken  in 
believing  that  there  is  a  general  tendency 
upon  the  part  of  the  thoughtful  people 
of  the  South  to  escape  from  these  lead- 
ing-strings ?  This  in  part  is  the  expla- 
nation of  the  new  constitutions  which 
largely  remove  the  negro  from  politics. 
The  ex-slave  had  enslaved  the  South. 
Democracy  is  government  by  discussion ; 
but  where  only  one  party  exists  the  dis- 
cussion becomes  a  monologue.  The 
zest  of  political  life  and  the  interplay  of 
social  forces  disappeared.  As  a  result, 
the  public  mind  of  the  South  became, 
not  so  much  stagnant,  as  a  fertile  field 
for  all  sorts  of  political  vagaries.  The 
solidarity  of  the  South  came  to  mean 
the  inertness  of  a  mass.  From  such 
sterile  conditions  aggressive  and  dis- 
criminating leadership  was  hardly  to  be 
expected.  Happily,  all  of  this  is  now 
changing.  In  my  opinion,  no  public 
speaker  in  the  South  to-day  can  intone 
a  more  responsive  note  than  that  of 
nationality.     This  was  to  me  the  remark- 
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able  fact  disclosed  at  the  Southern  Edu- 
cation Conference  in  Richmond  last 
spring.  It  became  evident,  as  the  dis- 
cussions progressed,  that  each  of  the 
Southern  speakers  had,  in  the  secrecy 
of  his  own  study,  reached  this  conclusion 


as  to  nationality,  believing,  forsooth,  his 
own  opinion  in  that  regard  to  be  novel 
and  individual  When  all  came  together 
upon  this  candid  platform,  it  was  with 
surprise  that  each  found  his  own  view 
to  be  the  reigning  opinion. 


The  Women  of  America" 

Fifth   Paper — The  Woman  in   Her  Club 

By  Elizabeth  McCracken 


AN  Englishwoman, at  the  end  of* 
a  year  spent  in  traveling  over 
the  United   States,  exclaimed: 
"  The  most  American  thing  in  all  Amer- 
ica is  the  American  woman's  dub  1" 

The  majority  of  us  will  hesitate  before 
we  agree  unreservedly  with  a  statement 
so  utterly  without  qualification,  but  even 
the  most  conservative  are,  in  the  words 
of  Ian  Maclaren's  canny  Scot,  "  pre- 
pared to  admit "  that  in  this  pecu- 
liarly American  institution,  the  woman's 
club,  may  unquestionably  be  found  the 
very  essence  of  democracy.  The  motto 
of  an  association  of  women  in  an  East- 
ern city,  "  Of  all,  by  all,  for  all,"  ex- 
presses the  spirit  not  only  of  that  club, 
but  of  almost  any  organization  of  women 
existing  in  the  United  States. 

Beginning  with  those  articles  of  their 
several  constitutions  which  deal  with 
"conditions  of  membership,"  and  end- 
ing with  the  rules  governing  admission 
to  the  General  Federation,  the  clubs  of 
women  in  America  are  as  a  whole  char- 
acterized, not  by  a  narrow  exclusiveness, 
but  rather  by  a  broad  inclusiveness. 
The  "  requirements  of  members  "  are  in 
very  nearly  all  cases  such  as  may  be 
fulfilled  by  any  woman  of  intelligence. 
Numerically,  membership  is  practically 
unlimited.  In  many  clubs  a  long 
"membership  list"  is  not  only  permitted 
but  urgently  desired;  not  infrequently 
does  a  brief  official  communication  to  a 
woman  already  within  the  folds  remind 
its  recipient  that  "the  aid  of  every 
member  is  needed,  and  the  influence  of 
each  member  should  be  used  in  securing 
as  many  new  members  as   possible." 

'  Copynfi:ht,  1903,  by  the  Outlook  Company. 


So  Strong  and  so  prevalent  is  this  demo- 
cratic feeling  that  a  Southern  woman, 
prominent  in  the  club  affairs  of  a  dis- 
tinctly Southern  State,  in  discussing 
with  me  that  question  which  so  reeently 
threatened  to  disorganize  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  Amer- 
ica, the  question  as  to  the  admitting  to 
that  body  of  associations  composed  of 
negro  women,  said,  "  We  ought  to  admit 
them ;  we  have  no  more  right  to  keep 
them  out  when  they  are  eligible  than  we 
have  to  keep  out  any  other  clubs  whith 
come  up  to  the  standards."  The  speaker 
was  not  so  much  a  reconstructed  South- 
erner as  she  was  what  one  of  her  kiends 
enthusiastically  described  as  a  "  perfectly 
splendid  club  woman."  She  felt  in- 
stinctively that  a  club,  or  a  federation  of 
clubs,  is  essentially,  in  the  words  of  the 
motto  of  an  organization  in  Boston, "  The 
union  of  all  for  the  good  of  all." 

An  American  woman  with  a  purpose 
so  immediately  and  involuntarily  seeks 
other  women  with  an  identical  purpose, 
and  organizes  a  club  1  One  of  my  friends 
who  lived  for  an  interested  winter  in  a 
village  in  England,  in  recounting  to  me 
the  experiences  of  that  winter,  often 
mentioned  a  sweet  and  kind  woman 
belonging  to  the  village  who  gave  all 
her  leisure  hours  to  reading  to  such 
blind  persons  in  that  place  and  in  neigh- 
boring towns  as  desired  her  friendly 
services. 

"  Did  she  have  any  one  to  help  her  ?" 
I  instantly  asked. 

"  No,"  was  the  answer ;  "  but  she 
scarcely  needed  any  one ;  she  knew  so 
very  few  blind  people ;  and  she  herself 
had  time  to  read  to  all  she  knew." 
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"  But  did  she  know  all  there  were  ?" 
I  inquired. 

"  Probably  not,"  said  my  friend,  "but 
she  knew  as  many  as  she  could  help. 
She  did  what  she  could  for  those,  and 
trusted  that  other  people  were  being 
equally  thoughtful  about  any  whom  they 
knew." 

While  it  would  ill  become  any  person 
whomsoever  to  assail  another  person 
actively  engaged  in  rendering  unselfish 
aid  to  the  unfortunate,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  compare  the  method  of  that 
Englishwoman  with  the  method  of  a 
woman  in  America  whose  work  for  the 
blind  has  been  no  less  real. 

I  met  her  about  two  years  ago,  at  the 
very  time,  it  chanced,  when  her  interest 
in  the  blind  was  being  especially  aroused. 
In  connection  with  her  duties  as  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  committees  of  her 
club,  she  had  been  called  upon  to  read 
to  a  blind  man.  From  this  man  she 
heard  of  other  persons  similarly  afflicted ; 
these  mentioned  to  her  still  others. 
Very  soon  the  members  of  her  club  and 
her  many  other  acquaintances  received 
postal  cards  asking  them  to  join  an 
organization  to  be  known  as  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind,  its  object 
being :  To  help  the  blind  to  help  them- 
selves. The  association  was  formed 
with  characteristic  celerity.  It  easily 
secured  a  lengthy  list  of  sympathetic 
members.  These  members  were  not 
long  in  discovering  that  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  no  public  provision  for 
the  care  and  education  of  persons  be- 
coming blind  late  in  life  had  yet  been 
made.  Last  winter  the  friends  of  the 
members  of  this  new  club  received  cir- 
culars which  opened  with  this  sentence : 
"  Your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  a  resolve  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  the  adult  blind  within  this 
Commonwealth  la  before  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Court" 

The  resolution  became  a  law  last  Feb- 
ruary, at  which  time  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  appointed  a  Commission 
of  three  persons — "  which  commission 
shall  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
adult  blind  within  this  Commonwealth, 
and  may  recommend  legislation." 


To  my  keen  regret,  I  was  in  Nebraska 
on  the  day  when  the  resolution  was 
brought  most  definitely  before  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Court  Among  the 
speakers  in  its  favor  was  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  who  was  so  touched  by  the  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness  of  the  woman 
through  whom  the  whole  movement  had 
been  started  that  she  willingly  consented 
to  lend  to  it  her  own  pre-eminent  influ- 
ence, and  to  appear  in  court  and  person- 
ally plead  for  its  acceptance. 

That  legislation  will  be  recommended 
and  subsequently  put  into  effect  seems 
more  than  probable ;  that  a  public  appro- 
priation for  the  maintenance  of  training- 
schools  for  the  adult  blind  will  speedily 
follow  seems  by  no  means  impossible. 
In  short,  because  one  woman  in  a  town 
in  Massachusetts  chanced,  in  the  course 
of  her  duties  as  a  club  member,  to  be 
called  upon  to  read  to  one  blind  man, 
an  association  has  been  organized  which 
will  eventually  provide  opportunities  so 
complete  that  all  the  adult  blind  in  the 
entire  State  may  learn  to  read  for  them- 
selves. 

Meanwhile,  that  indefatigable  woman 
is  herself  doing  all  that  she  can  in  the 
direction  of  personal  assistance  to  those 
blind  persons  whom  she  knows,  and 
claiming  the  freely  given  services  of  her 
friends  in  finding  and  helping  others. 
The  last  time  I  saw  her,  she  was  medi- 
tating as  to  how  she  should  go  about 
raising  funds  for  the  purpose  of  having 
Dr.  van  Dyke's  "The  First  Christmas 
Tree,"  which  the  blind  so  frequently 
expressed  a  desire  to  read  for  them- 
selves, printed  in  embossed  type;  and 
considering  various  suggested  plans  for 
the  establishing  in  Boston  of  an  employ- 
ment bureau  for  the  benefit  of  any  blind 
persons  in  or  near  the  city,  who  might 
be  desirous  of  seeking  occasions  for  the 
exercise  of  such  manual  accomplish- 
ments as  they  had  acquired — and,  as  my 
friend  confidently  added,  "  wiU  acquire 
in  still  greater  measure." 

The  woman's  club  has  made  for  itself 
a  clearly  defined  place  in  the  public  life 
of  the  American  Nation.  Its  work,  in 
many  cases,  is  of  a  public  or  semi-public 
character ;  and  min  ute  reviews  of  its  small- 
est purpose  or  achievement  are,  conse- 
quently, duly  chronicled  in  the  daily  news- 
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paper.  If  the  club  be  located  in  a  city,  or 
in  a  town  of  comparatively  large  size,  and 
if,  in  addition,  it  be  a  menaber  of  the  State 
and  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Qubs,  r^sum^s  of  printed  or  publicly 
read  reports  of  its  work  find  their  way 
into  numerous  magazines  and  newspaper 
articles.  In  short,  to  add  to  the  already 
vast  accumulation  of  written  information 
r^;arding  "  prominent  women's  clubs " 
in  America  is  impossible.  The  most 
that  one  can  accomplish  is  a  compilation. 

I  realized  this  more  and  more  fully  as 
I  went  last  winter  from  one  city  to  an- 
other, in  the  course  of  my  investigation. 
One  member,  in  response  to  my  inquiries 
concerning  the  fine  club-house  of  her 
organization,  would  refer  me  to  a  maga- 
zine, easily  obtainable  in  any  library, 
for  a  complete  account  of  the  erection 
of  that  building;  another  member,  by 
way  of  reply  to  a  question  touching  the 
civic  work  done  by  her  club,  would  rec- 
ommend another  essay  in  another  widely 
circulated  periodical ;  another,  being  ap- 
proached for  a  history  of  the  association, 
would  immediately  mention  still  another 
article  in  still  another  representative 
journal  Club  women  in  many  cities 
very  kindly  sent  me,  in  addition,  the 
year-books,  annual  reports,  and  calen- 
dars of  their  various  associations.  In- 
deed, for  purposes  of  compilation,  I 
found  every  facility ;  but  I  was  loth  to 
compile ;  and  therefore  I  went  from 
the  larger  towns,  the  various  clubs  of 
which  belonged  to  State  and  General 
Federation,  to  the  very  small  villages, 
in  which  the  woman's  club,  if  it  existed 
at  all,  existed  apart  from  any  federation 
whatsoever,  and,  above  all,  carried  on 
its  Work  out  of  the  range  of  "  the  pub- 
lick  eye." 

During  the  months  of  my  joumeyings 
I  discovered  many  of  these  organiza- 
tions, each  one  living  its  life  in  a  sweet 
seclusion ;  each  one  fulfilling  its  object, 
whether  social,  literary,  or  philanthropic, 
with  eagerness  and  interest,  but  without 
excitement  Had  they  not  been  so  thor- 
oughly American  in  spirit  and  in  prac- 
tice, they  might  almost  have  recalled  to 
the  mind  of  the  lingering  visitor  the 
assemblies  of  the  chief  citizens  of  Cran- 
ford. 

The  procedures  of  an  association  of 


women  in  a  little  town  in  the  far  South, 
known  as  the  Village  Improvement  Soci- 
ety, were  especially  suggestive  of  the 
"  quaint  ways  "  of  the  Cranford  ladies. 
The  object  of  the  society  was,  primarily : 
To  light  the  town.  When  one  is  re- 
minded that  this  particular  town  was 
among  those  places  which  the  war  left 
very  dark,  and  when  one  has  reflected 
upon  the  large  aims  and  the  correspond- 
ingly small  means  of  the  association, 
this  object  gains  in  depth  of  meaning. 

My  hostess  in  the  village  was,  I 
learned  quite  by  chance,  a  member  of 
the  society.  On  the  first  evening  of  my 
visit,  as  the  long  twilight  was  fading,  she 
invited  -me  to  go  with  her  to  light  the 
lamps ;  and  I  followed  her  about  the 
pleasant  old  house,  holding  lampshades 
for  her,  moving  vases  of  flowers  to  give 
place  to  lamps,  and  listening  to  leisurely 
related  bits  of  tales  of  the  days  of  can- 
dles and  fantastic  candlesticks. 

I  had  observed  with  some  surprise 
that  my  hostess  put  two  small  lamps  in 
the  bow-window  in  one  room,  and  an- 
other lamp  of  larger  size  on  the  window- 
seat  on  a  half-way  landing  of  the  stairs. 
She  made  no  comment  either  upon  these 
or  upon  several  other  seemingly  unnec- 
essary lights,  and  I  curbed  my  desire  to 
make  inquiries,  until,  after  asking  an- 
other member  of  the  family  for  informa- 
tion concerning  the  whereabouts  of  the 
"  back-gallery  lantern,"  and  being  told 
that  a  neighbor  had  borrowed  it,  my 
hostess  said,  **  Well,  I  can  put  a  lamp 
in  the  kitchen,"  when  my  curiosity 
became  quite  boundless,  and  I  asked, 
"  What  is  the  *  back-gallery  lantern  '  ?" 

**  It's  the  lantern  I  light  and  hang  on 
the  back  gallery  on  nights  when  the 
moon  doesn't  shdne,"  was  the  reply.  "  It 
throws  a  light  on  the  back  street" 

"  Are  there  no  town  lights  on  that 
street  ?"  I  questioned. 

"  There  aren't  any  town  lights  on  any 
street,"  replied  my  hostess.  "  We  are 
hoping  to  have  some  before  long;  but 
until  we  do,  the  members  of  the  Improve- 
ment Society  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
light  their  parts  of  the  town  themselves." 

"  And  that  is  why  you  put  the  lamps 
in  the  windows,"  I  said,  beginning  to 
understand. 

"  Certainly,  it  was,"  my  friend  replied. 
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at  that  moment  placing  another  lamp 
before  the  kitchen  window.  "Every 
member  of  the  club  does  it ;  there  are  a 
good  many  members ;  and  you  would  be 
amazed  to  see  how  much  light  their 
lamps  send  into  the  streets." 

The  next  evening,  walking  through  a 
number  of  the  streets,  I  was  amazed 
indeed  to  see  to  how  great  an  extent  the 
lamps  and  lanterns  of  the  members  of 
the  Village  Improvement  Society  illu- 
mined the  dark  ways  of  their  town.  In 
the  window  of  one  small  cottage  there 
shone  a  candle. 

"  I  never  see  that  candle,"  said  one 
of  my  companions,  "  that  I  do  not  think 
of  Portia,  and  say  to  myself,  *  How  far 
that  little  cajidle  throws  its  beams  I*  " 

"  And  I  never  see  it,"  another  added 
softly,  "  without  remembering  the  old, 
old  custom  in  Germany,  of  putting  a 
candle  in  the  window  on  Christmas 
Eve,  to  light  the  Christ  Child  on  His 
way." 

The  Society  distributed  the  responsi- 
bilities of  lighting  the  streets  of  the 
town  after  the  simplest  and  most  natural 
manner.  Each  member  of  the  associa- 
tion helped  to  the  extent  of  her  ability. 
"  You  know,"  explained  my  hostess, "  no 
one  in  the  town  is  very  rich;  and  we 
can't  afford  to  have  regular  street  lamps. 
But  almost  every  person  in  the  club  can 
afford  to  light  an  extra  lamp  or  two,  on 
dark  nights.  The  lights  do  not  need  to 
burn  after  eleven  o'clock,  for  every  one 
is  at  home  by  that  time ;  and  the  moon 
shines  on  a  good  many  nights.  Some  of 
the  members  can  light  as  many  as  four 
additional  lamps  and  a  lantern ;  some 
have  only  one  extra  lamp;  and  a  few 
allow  a  candle  for  every  dark  night" 

"  How  did  you  happen  to  think  of 
it  ?"  I  asked,  for  I  could  not  hear  enough 
about  so  lovely  a  piece  of  public  service. 

My  friend  laughed.  "  How,  indeed  1" 
she  repeated.  "  I  don't  quite  know.  A 
few  of  us  had  always  put  lights  in  our 
windows  on  dark  nights;  we  needed 
street  lamps,  and  we  could  not  have 
them,  so  it  suddenly  occurred  to  us 
that  if  enough  of  us  formed  a  club  and 
pledged  ourselves  to  light  the  town  as 
much  as  we  could,  we  might  in  that  way 
at  least  approach  having  street  lamps. 
It  has  succeeded  even  better  than  we 


had  expected,"  she  concluded,  with  justi- 
fiable satisfaction. 

"  I  suppose  in  the  course  of  time  you 
will  buy  public  lamps  with  the  club 
funds,"  I  ventured. 

"  Our  only  club  funds  are  our  small 
weekly  dues,"  was  the  reply,  "all  of 
which  we  save  to  spend  at  Christmas 
for  presents  for  the  little  children  in 
town  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  buy 
anything  of  that  kind  for  them." 

Without  a  doubt,  the  Village  Improve- 
ment Society  in  that  town  in  the  far 
South  fulfills  its  object ;  in  more  senses 
than  one,  it  does  "  light  the  town." 

Mr.  Clement  Scott  said  once :  "  My 
first  play,  my  first  Hamlet,  my  first 
Juliet,  my  first  Sir  Peter  and  Lady 
Teazle,  are  cut  like  cameos  on  the  mem- 
ory." A  club  of  women  in  a  little  pio- 
neer town  in  Nebraska  always  comes 
instantly  to  my  mind  when  I  recall  my 
first  Rosalind,  for  it  was  a  member  of 
that  association  who  took  me  upon  that 
memorable  occasion  to  see  the  "  fair 
princess,"  in  whose  praise  Orlando 
abused  so  many  young  trees  "  with  carv- 
ing Rosalind  on  their  barks." 

The  name  of  the  club  was  the  Shake- 
speare Society ;  its  object :  To  read  and 
enjoy  the  works  of  William  Shakespeare. 
Ah,  how  the  members  of  that  organiza- 
tion— ^all  of  whom  were  women — did 
"  read  and  enjoy  "  Shakespeare  1  I 
remember  clearly  ;  for  though  I  was  not 
qualified  for  the  dignity  of  membership 
in  the  club,  my  unfeigned  devotion  to 
the  worn  volumes  of  "  school  editions  " 
of  the  plays  which  I  possessed  occa- 
sionally prompted  my  august  elders  to 
invite  me  to  a  meeting  of  the  Society, 
and  even  better  still,  though  less  often, 
to  a  stage  representation  of  one  of  the 
plays. 

Recollecting  that  through  the  great 
kindness  of  a  member  of  that  village  club 
I  was  enabled  to  see  Mr.  Edwin  Booth's 
Hamlet  very  nearly  the  last  time  he 
played  it,  I  went  to  the  town  last  winter 
partly  to  seek  some  one  in  the  place  who 
might  perhaps  remember  the  association. 

"  Remember  it  I"  exclaimed  the  first 
acquaintance  I  met  "  It  isn't  a  thing 
of  the  past.  It  is  even  more  active  now 
than  it  was  when  you  were  here  last  It 
has  been  meeting  without  interruptioui 
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lo,  these  many  years  I — which,"  she 
added,  "  if  you  stop  to  CDunt,  you  will 
find  are  not  quite  so  many  as  you  seem 
to  suppose  I" 

Whereupon  she  began  to  recount  to 
me  the  history  of  the  club,  in  detail, 
since  my  last  visit  In  adclidon  to  its 
r^^lar  weekly  assemblings,  which  were 
given  over  entirely  to  reading  the  plays, 
and  listening  to  papers  written  by  vari- 
ous members  about  the  plays,  and  the 
life  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  Elizabethan 
Era,  and  the  development  of  the  English 
drama,  and  the  contemporaries  of  Shake- 
speare, and,  as  my  chronicler  sweepingly 
concluded,  "other  kindred  subjects," 
the  association  had  given  a  number  of 
public  festivities,  and  with  the  money 
thereby  obtained  had  presented  a  com- 
plete standard  edition  of  the  "  works  of 
William  Shakespeare"  to  the  village 
library ;  and  had  also  purchased  for  the 
same  institution  a  considerable  number 
of  those  books  of  history  and  criticism 
which  are  so  useful  to  Shakespearean 
students. 

"  There  is  scarcely  a  person  in  town 
who  isn't  interested  in  Shakespeare," 
she  exclaimed.  "  It  means  a  great  deal 
to  an  isolated  community,"  she  went  on, 
earnestly.  "  Many  books  are  out  of  the 
question ;  we  cannot  get  them  ;  but  we 
may  have  Shakespeare;  and  *  'tis  enough, 
'twill  serve  V  " 

**  The  Shakespeare  Society  has  aroused 
the  interest  ?"  I  suggested. 

"Partly,", said  the  member  of  that 
society,  modestly.  "Why,  even  the 
children  read  Shakespeare;  and  when 
they  organized  a  Band  of  Mercy,  they 
chose  for  their  motto,  *  The  quality  of 
mercy  is  not  strained  V  It  caused  a 
great  deal  of  amusement,  but  it  shows 
Uiat  the  influence  of  the  club  extends 
even  to  the  *  tender  juvenal.'  " 

**  The  kindness  of  the  club  always 
extended  in  that  direction,"  I  said, 
heartily ;  and  then  the  member  proposed 
that  we  go  together  to  call  upon  that 
other  member  who  had  taken  me  to  see 
"  As  You  Like  It." 

"  I  remember  that  Rosalind  distinctly," 
she  said,  musingly.  "  I  have  seen  others 
since,  I  had  seen  others  before,  but,  in 
spite  of  her  extreme  youth,  She  was  the 
most  truly  Shakespearean."     With  this 


opinion  I  was  not  slow  to  agree,  for 
that  Rosalind,  as  it  chanced,  was  none 
other  than  the  Rosalind  of  Miss  Julia 
Marlowe,  which  she  was  playing  almost 
for  the  first  time. 

Before  I  ended  my  visit,  my  hostess 
showed  me  a  leaf  from  Juliet's  tomb, 
and  a  violet  from  Warwickshire,  which 
one  of  my  friends,  traveling  abroad,  had 
inclosed  in  her  letters  to  me,  and  which 
treasures,  in  a  burst  of  fervent  gratitude 
for  that  first  glimpse  of  the  heroine,  who 
has  been  described  so  happily  as  "  one 
of  the  most  enchanting  women  in  litera- 
ture," I  had  bestowed  upon  her,  as 
small  but  appropriate  returns  for  her 
kindness. 

"  Every  member  of  the  club  has  en- 
joyed them,  especially  the  violet,"  she 
told  me ;  "so  few  of  us  can  travel ;  and 
it  thrills  us  to  look  at  that  flower,  and 
reflect  upon  the  fact  that  it  actually 
grew  in  the  very  fields  through  which 
Shakespeare  himself  must  often  have 
walked  I" 

As  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  ac- 
counts given  me  by  my  other  friend,  she 
mentioned  that  the  club  had  increased 
in  length  its  membership  list ;  and,  in 
pursuance  of  its  object,  had  done  much 
studying  along  many  lines.  In  a  college 
town  this  circumstance  in  connection 
with  a  woman's  club,  literary  or  other- 
wise, would  scarcely  excite  comment,  or 
have  attached  to  it  any  very  unusual 
significance;  but  in  a  prairie  town  in 
Nebraska  it  means  a  great  deal.  Such 
towns,  almost,  without  exception,  have 
for  their  prime  objects  material  pros- 
perity; their  women,  as  well  as  their 
men,  are  so  often,  first  of  all  and  most 
of  all,  bent  upon  making  money.  Is  it 
not  something  that  in  one  such  town  a 
club  of  women  having  for  its  sole  object 
the  reading  and  enjoying  of  the  works 
of  "  This  King  Shakespeare  " — to  quote 
Carlyle — should  so  truly  be  said  to  exist 
that  its  love  for  the  great  things  of  true 
literature  is  reflected  even  in  the  chil- 
dren of  the  place  ?  Already  that  com- 
paratively small  and  not  at  all  illustri- 
ous association  has  done  much  to  give 
grace  and  joy  to  the  village  of  its  mem- 
bers— a  village  which  natural  conditions 
might  so  readily  have  tended  to  shape 
into  an  ungraceful  and  joyless  material- 
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ism.  That  the  Shakespeare  Society  will 
continue  as  it  b^^n  would  seem  so 
probable  as  to  be  almost  certain. 

The  women's  clubs  of  very  small 
towns  are,  as  a  general  rule,  of  a  literary 
character*  A  woman  in  a  little  village 
in  Southern  California  explained  to  me 
that  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that,  how- 
ever limited  and  insufficient  must  often 
be  the  opportunities  of  women  in  iso- 
lated communities  in  other  particulars, 
in  the  possession  and  use  of  such  books 
as  they  can  obtain,  their  happiness  may 
be  quite  unbounded.  Their  familiarity 
with  the  books  they  read  is  often  noth- 
ing short  of  marvelous.  A  member  of 
a  Shakespearean  association  in  a  village 
in  northern  Minnesota,  looking  over  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin's  edition  of 
the  ^*  Letters  of  John  Keats  "  which  I 
had  with  me,  was  amazed  that  Mr.  Col- 
vin  should  have  regarded  "  The  web  of 
our  life  is  of  mingled  yarn  "  as  a  "  less 
familiar"  quotation,  and  should  have 
considered  it  needful  to  mention  in  a 
foot-note  the  source  of 

**  Let  Fame,  that  all  hunt  after  in  their  lives, 
Live  reg^ster'd  uik>n  our  brazen  tombs !" 

"  They  are  not  quite  so  easily  placed 
as  '  O,  then,  I  see  Queen  Mab  hath  been 
with  you,' "  I  said,  in  defense  of  the 
public  for  whom  Mr.  Colvin  had  edited. 

"  To  any  real  student  of  Shakespeare 
they  are,"  was  the  somewhat  crushing 
rejoinder  of  that  student  of  Shake- 
speare. 

As  a  kind  of  mild  retort,  I  challenged 
her  to  name  offhand  all  Perdita's  flow- 
ers;  whereupon,  to  my  delight,  she  van- 
quished me  completely  by  reciting  with- 
out an  instant's  hesitation  the  entire 
scene  of  "  those  flowers  there." 

"  Our  club,"  she  reminded  me,  "  stud- 
ies Shakespeare." 

Most  of  us  are  in  some  sort  readers 
of  Shakespeare,  some  of  us  even  belong 
to  clubs  that  study  Shakespeare,  but 
could  very  many  of  us  quote  at  random 
whole  scenes — and  quote  them  correctly  ? 

In  another  town  in  northern  Minne- 
sota the  woman's  club  of  the  village 
bore  the  suggestive  name  of  the  Travel 
Club.  This  title  was  all  the  more  inter- 
esting because  the  town  was  off  the 
main  railroad,  and  the  one  train  which 


stopped  each  day  at  its  small  station 
was  often  delayed  and  blocked  by 
storms. 

"  It  is  just  precisely  because  we  can't 
travel  that  we  have  a  Travel  Club,"  one 
of  the  members  said.  "  We  travel  by 
means  of  books  and  Perry  Pictures." 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?"  I  naturally 
asked. 

"To  the  English  cathedrals.  That 
journey  took  all  the  meetings  for  a  year; 
but  it  was  well  worth  it  And  to  Athens. 
That  needed  only  about  half  a  year; 
but  we  all  became  so  interested  in  Greek 
art  that  we  gave  the  rest  of  the  season 
to  studying  it" 

"  Have  you  been  to  Rome  ?"  I  ques- 
tioned. 

"  Well,  not  yet,"  said  my  new  ac- 
quaintance. "  You  see,  we  were  going 
to  visit  all  of  Italy  last  year ;  we  began 
with  Florence,  and  we  read  *Romola,' 
and  then  in  some  way  we  found  our- 
selves reading  Dante — and  we  are  still 
reading  Dante.  We  never  can  keep  to 
our  subject,"  she  remarked,  almost  apolo- 
getically ;  "  I  am  afraid  you  think  we 
are  very  desultory." 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "  I  am  only  thinking 
of  the  pleasure  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips 
must  have  given  jrou — " 

"  We  have  never  heard  of  him,"  she 
interrupted  ;  and  I,  of  course,  forthwith 
recommended  to  her  "  Paolo  and  Fran- 
cesca,"  which  her  club  shortly  afterward 
perused  with  appreciative  joy. 

"  The  Travel  Club  must  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  town,"  I  said  to  another 
member  of  the  association. 

"  We  hope  so,"  she  replied ;  "  it  un- 
doubtedly is  to  its  members.  It  brings 
them  in  touch  with  the  great  people  and 
the  great  things  of  history,  and  that  is 
always  beneficiaL" 

"  Were  they  not  in  the  club,  I  suppose 
they  would  read  and  study  less,"  I  said, 
tentatively. 

"  Much  less,"  was  the  immediate 
reply  ;  "  it  is  so  difficult  to  study  alone ; 
and,  besides,  the  discussions  between  the 
club  members  at  our  weekly  meetings 
are  so  much  more  valuable  to  each  mem- 
ber than  any  amount  of  solitary  con- 
templation could  be." 

This  woman,  I  afterward  was  told, 
had  originated  the  club.    She  was  inter 
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ested  in  foreign  lands,  but  she  found 
that  she  could  not  happily  follow  her 
desire  to  acquaint  herself  with  the 
glories  of  those  countries  without  calling 
upon  her  friends  and  acquaintances  for 
companionship  and  sympathy.  The 
democratic  spirit  of  organization  is  so 
insistent,  even  in  an  interest  in  the 
Florence  of  Dante's  time. 

A  woman  in  a  larger  town,  a  town 
boasting  a  woman's  club  which  belonged 
to  both  State  and  General  Federations, 
in  referring  to  this  smaller  association 
which  I  had  been  extolling  to  her,  sug 
gested — not,  it  should  be  added,  with 
any  hint  of  cavil — that  Athens  and  the 
city  of  the  Medicis  were  rather  distantly 
removed  in  condition,  as  well  as  in 
space,  from  a  new  little  village  in  the 
wilds  of  northern  Minnesota.  However 
that  may  be  in  a  final  analysis  it  were 
idle  to  speculate ;  but  what  of  the  lec- 
tures we  hear  delivered  before  the 
Woman's  Club  of  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
relative  to  the  subconscious  mind;  or 
that  topic  of  a  study  given  to  a  class  in 
the  Chicago  Woman's  Club  which  reads, 
"  Beheading  of  John  as  a  Pivotal  Point 
in  History ;"  or  an  address  announced  in 
the  Calendar  of  the  Atlanta  Woman's 
Club  entitled  "Ancient  History  as  read 
in  Architecture "  ?  Subjects  such  as 
these — which,  taken  quite  at  random, 
may  yet  be  said  to  be  typical  fragments 
of  the  usual  annual  programme  of  any 
woman's  club  in  America — may  or  may 
not  have  any  very  apparent  relation  to 
our  outward  National  aspect ;  but  they 
do  evince  our  inner  National  feeling  and 
desire ;  the  feeling  that  all  things  past, 
present,  and  future  are  free  to  all  who 
would  have  them ;  the  desire  to  be,  not  a 
detached  clan,  but,  even  in  the  most 
subtle  affairs  of  the  intellect  and  the 
emotions,  a  united,  broadly  apprehend- 
ing, deeply  sympathetic  Republic,  allied 
each  with  the  other,  related  to  the  world. 

In  a  Western  city  of  less  than  fifty 
years  of  age,  an  association  of  women 
devoted  one  winter  to  the  reading  of 
Early  German  History,  and  another  year 
to  the  study  of  Prehistoric  Pottery. 
When  I  said  to  the  leader  of  the  organ- 
ization, "Why  these  things?"  she  re- 
plied, "Why  not  these  things?" 

Then  she  went  on  to  tell  me  that,  in 


connection  with  German  History,  the 
class  had  turned  to  the  Nibelungen 
Lied ;  and  thence  to  Wagnerian  opera ; 
and,  aside,  to  German  drama. 

"  It  isn't  so  much  what  you  study  as 
the  way  you  study  it,"  she  said,  with  a 
smile. 

The  way  in  which  a  woman's  club  so 
frequently  studies  its  subject  may  appear 
bewildering  to  the  casual  observer,  but 
it  is  perfectly  definite  and  coherent  to 
its  members ;  and  this,  after  all,  is  the 
principal,  and  perhaps  the  only  neces- 
sary, consideration.  • 

Though  the  clubs  of  women  in  very 
small  villages  were,  I  found,  almost 
invariably  literary,  associations  in  towns 
which,  while  larger,  were  still  not  yet 
cities,  often  had  for  their  objects  the 
study  of  domestic  science  and  art — 
made  feasible  by  the  possibility  of  such 
needful  equipments  and  teachers  as 
could  scarcely  be  obtained  in  a  place  of 
very  small  size.  The  members  of  these 
organizations  were,  very  naturally,  house- 
keepers who  wished  technical  training 
in  the  adornment  and  management  of 
their  homes. 

The  Mothers'  Club  was  very  fre- 
quently the  suggestive  name  of  an  asso- 
ciation in  a  larger  town.  Before  the 
meetings  of  such  a  club,  the  members 
often  invited  graduate  nurses  to  give 
simple  practical  lectures  concerning  the 
care  of  children  ;  or  asked  physicians 
to  express  their  experienced  opinions  on 
the  same  subject.  The  president  of  one 
Mothers'  Club  told  me  that  her  associa- 
tion held  a  monthly  reception,  to  which 
the  school-teachers  of  the  children  of  its 
members  were  invited.  "  We  don't  in- 
vite them  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
our  children  with  them,"  she  quickly 
explained ;  "  but  simply  because  we 
wish  to  have  friendly  personal  relation- 
ships with  the  people  with  whom  our 
children  spend  so  large  and  important  a 
portion  of  their  time." 

Professional  clubs — those  associations 
regarded  as  so  particularly  American  by 
our  foreign  visitors — are  seldom  found 
excepting  in  cities  of  considerable  size, 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  only  in  such 
places  are  a  sufficient  number  of  pro- 
fessional women  to  constitute  a  club 
usually  to  be  found.    An  incident  which 
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occurred  at  a  meeting  of  a  professional 
women's  association  in  Boston  serves 
more  vividly  than  many  protestation 
to  show  the  character  of  clubs  of  pro- 
fessional women  almost  anywhere  in  the 
United  States;  and  also  to  mark  the 
difference  between  such  organizations 
in  America  and  in  England. 

Among  the  guests  at  the  meeting  of 
the  club-— an  association,  it  should  be 
said,  of  writers — was  an  Englishwoman, 
a  member  of  a  similar  society  in  London. 
She  asked  a  number  of  questions  about 
the  club ;  and  presently  she  said  to  me, 
**  Who  is  your  most  important  honorary 
member  ?" 

After  a  moment's  reflection,  I  men- 
tioned the  name  of  one  of  our  honorary 
members,  distinguished  among  women 
of  letters,  not  only  in  America  but  also 
in  England  and  even  on  the  Continent 

"Who  is  yours?"  I  inquired  in  re- 
turn. 

Our  guest,  with  a  pride  equal  to  that 
with  which  I  had  spoken  of  our  most 
eminent  associate,  mentioned  the  name 
of  one  of  the  reigning  family  of  England. 


"  But  why  the  princess  ?"  I  exclaimed, 
in  surprise;  "in  that  capacity,  I  mean," 
I  hastened  to  add.  The  London  club 
was  an  association  of  women  writers, 
and  England  numbers  more  than  one 
brilliant  woman  author  to  whom  high 
honorary  position  in  such  an  organiza- 
tion would  seem  to  be  so  utterly  natural 
and  right 

"  Her  Highness  is  a  princess  of  the 
blood  royal,"  said  our  guest,  in  a  tone 
which,  though  perplexed  that  any  ex- 
planation should  be  requested,  was  ab- 
solutely certain  that  no  further  elucida- 
tion could  possibly  be  required. 

We  in  America  ^re  at  once  so  homo- 
geneous and  so  decidedly  individual  in 
our  organizations.  The  slightest  cir- 
cumstance of  club  life,  no  less  than  the 
most  weighty,  reveals  this  predominat- 
ing characteristic  The  motto  of  all  our 
clubs  might  fittingly  be  those  words, 
chosen  by  many,  and  accurately  descrip- 
tive of  all,  organizations  in  this  country ; 
words  embodying,  furthermore,  fully  and 
unmistakably,  our  great  National  ideal : 
Each  for  all,  and  all  for  each. 


Recent  Histories  of  American   Literature 


LITERATURE  has  been  defined 
by  one  writer  as  ••  the  lasting  ex- 
pression in  words  of  the  meaning 
of  life,"  and  by  another  as  "  the  record 
of  the  best  things  that  have  been  said 
and  done."  The  historian  of  our  Na- 
tional literature,  it  may  be  added,  should 
do  two  things :  he  should  reveal  the 
gradual  unfolding  of  a  nation's  con- 
sciousness as  it  advances  in  culture, 
and,  with  impartial  judgment,  he  should 
indicate  those  aesthetic  elements  which 
the  nation  has  contributed  to  the  culture 
of  the  world.  The  point  of  view, 
whether  local  or  cosmopolitan,  will, 
naturally,  regulate  the  critical  standard 
and  the  historian's  enthusiasm. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  re- 
cently to  write  the  literary  history  of 
America,  and  they  all  indicate  a  tendency 
to  adopt,  more  and  more,  the  cosmo- 
politan standpoint  The  day  is  past 
when  Bryant  was  glorified  as  the  Ameri- 
can Wordsworth;  and  when   jealously 


patriotic  critics  indulged  themselves  in 
all  kinds  of  such  vainglorious  parallels. 

Several  years  ago  Professor  Wendell, 
of  Harvard,  issued  his  "  Literary  His- 
tory of  America" — a  book  that  was 
written  from  this  distinctly  cosmopolitan 
standpoint.  It  was  greeted  polemically 
by  some  reviewers.  It  was  whimsical 
in  opinion,  and  it  was  absurdly  snob- 
bish in  places.  It  gave  undue  promi- 
nence to  New  England ;  it  was  done 
with  an  air  of  jaunty  patronage.  There 
was  good  ground  for  these  objections, 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  its  undeniable 
faults,  when  that  history  was  looked  at 
as  a  whole  it  showed  such  logical  cohe- 
siveness,  such  architectural  composition, 
that,  in  the  matter  of  form,  it  may  well 
suggest  a  model  for  others  to  follow. 
Against  the  vague  yet  suggestive  back- 
ground of  our  National  life,  the  truly 
important  figures  of  our  literature  stand 
out  with  great  definiteness. 

Aft^r  PrQfessor  Wwd^U's  bQ9k  game 
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that  by  Professor  Sears,  of  Brown,  writ- 
ten in  a  smart,  racy  style,  with  consider- 
able stress  on  the  curiosities  of  the  Colo- 
nial period,  and  with  many  illustrative 
extracts  from  the  authors*  The  chap- 
ters read  like  some  of  our  latter-day 
essays  in  which  the  writer  is  constantly 
on  the  alert  for  the  clever  and  ingenious 
phrase.  Professor  Sears's  volume,  if 
not  so  stimulating  as  its  precursor, 
was  fully  as  entertaining.  Its  judg- 
ments, too,  were  more  in  harmony  with 
accepted  opinions,  and,  as  .evidence  of 
its  popular  character,  it  brought,  the 
narrative  very  generously  down  to  the 
present  writers  of  the  "  sword-swinging  " 
and  **  b'gosh"  fiction. 

Professor  Trent,  of  Columbia,  has  pub- 
lished a  general  survey  and  account  of 
our  literature.^  This  book  is  of  very 
considerable  weight  It  is. one  of  the 
series  of  "Literatures  of  the  World," 
edited  by  Edmund  Gosse,  and  as  such 
it  demands  that  the  historian  should 
take  the  world's  point  of  view.  To  do 
this  with  American  literature  should 
result  either  in  a  small  book  or  else 
an  extensive  treatment  of  the  more  ini- 
portant  authors.  Professor  Wendell 
chose  the  latter  alternative;  Professor 
Trent  has  chosen  neither.  He  adopts 
"the  magnified  scale,"  and  has  given 
us  a  volume  of  sue  hundred  pages,  the 
first  half  of  which  treats  at  length  those 
Cc^nial  obscurities  who,  .by  his  own 
admission,  have  no  title  to  literary  dis- 
tinctions. He  justifies  his  cour^  on 
the  ground  of  the  necessity  of  studying 
die  origins — an  apology  which  is  used 
for  similar  purposes,  and  much  abused, 
by  the  adherents  of  the  scientific  school. 
Science  may  delve  at  the  roots,  if  it 
win,  but  literature  concerns  itself  with 
flowers  and  fruits.  It  may  be  a  labor 
of  kwe  for  Professor  Trent  to  resurrect 
the  forgotten  dead,  but  in  a  book  which 
purports  to  record  the  standing  of  Amer- 
ica among  the  literatures  of  the  world, 
it  is  surely  superfluous  to  drag  so 
many  unimportant  persons  out  of  their 
graves.  This  is  a  fundamental  defect 
in  the  plan. 

In  another  aspect  Professor  Trent 
suffers  in  comparison   with  Professor 

^^A  /fisUry  of  Awunc€tH  LtUrahirg,  By  William 
P.Tieol.    p.  Api^etoii  &  Co^  New  York, 


Wendell.  His  book  lacks  the  latter's 
fine  emphasis  of  the  truly  essential ;  it 
lacks  the  architecture — a  thing  which  is 
eminendy  desirable  and  effective  in 
narratives  of  a  nation's  higher  life. 
The  style  is  always  discursive,  fre- 
quently digressive,  and  the  history  faiU 
to  make  a  strong  impression  in  the 
mass  effect  of  totality.  The  method  of . 
running  comment,  pursued  on  the  basis 
of  chronology,  often  brings  the  trivial 
into  too  close  association  with  the  things 
of  supreme  dignity.  Interesting  garru- 
lity distracts  while  it  entertains.  No 
literary  critic  ever  did  more  to  bring  the 
essential  into  bold  relief  than  did 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  his  method,  which 
"starts  the  hare"  without  beating  about- 
the  bush,  is  superior  to  the  causerie — 
that  is,  for  serious  literary  history. 

Apart  from  these  shortcomings,  how- 
ever. Professor  Trent's  book  excels 
those  of  his  two  predecessors.  It  is  full 
of  thought,  of  sympathy,  of  discerning 
judgments.  The  knowledge  is  evidently 
at  first  hand,  the  scholarship  is  broad 
and  deep,  and  the  temper  of  the  critic 
is  at  once  conservative  and  independ- 
ent It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  add  brill- 
iancy to  the  common  light  of  day ;  but 
Professor  Trent  has  accomplished  this 
in  that,  in  the  discussion  of  topics  about 
which  the  last  word  is  supposed  to  have 
been  said,  he  brings  the  suggestive  acu- 
men of  further  illumination. 

His  chapter  on  Poe,  for  instance,  is 
a  fair  case.  As  every  one  knows,  Poe 
has  had  more  stimulating  influence  upon 
Continental  authors  than  any  other 
American,  and  foreign  critics  award  him 
the  position  of  primacy.  Why,  then,  is 
this  man  of  original  genius  with  less 
honor  in  his  own  country  ?  Why  did  a 
Frenchman  bow  down  to  him  as  to  a 
shrine,  while  the  critics  of  New  England 
condemned  him  as  "  meretricious  "  and 
"  chariatan  "  ?  The  fact  that  after  the. 
death  of  his  wife  he  drank  too  much  is  not 
an  adequate  explanation.  His  fame  at 
home  has  been  discounted  not  only  by  his 
personal  derelictions,  but  by  the  tiine 
spirit  and  the  interests  of  his  art  He 
lived  and  wrote  in  the  generation  of  crude, 
hard-headed  Philistines  who  set  Jackson 
up  as  their  idol,  a  generation  that  had 
little  in^lipa^on  tQ  dream  of  the  glorv 
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that  was  Greece  and  the  grandeur  that 
was  Rome.  Furthermore,  the  end  of 
his  art,  the  worship  of  beauty  apart  from 
all  moral  relations,  ran  dead  against  the 
dominant  literary  ideals  of  his  day,  and 
it  never  has,  even  to  the  present,  made 
any  striking  appeal  to  the  great  major- 
ity of  American  readers.  Poe's  fate 
was,  in  a  way,  like  that  of  Keats  at  the 
hands  of  Jeffrey ;  he  was  regarded  as  a 
"sentimental  bardling."  The  readers 
who  discarded  Poe  turned  to  Bryant. 
Americans,  like  the  English  of  Chau- 
cer's time,  like  the  English  of  to-day, 
love  preaching  and  books  with  a  gocKi 
moral.  *'  It  was  the  ethical  rather  than 
the  aesthetic  value  of  Bryant's  poetry 
that  gave  it  currency  among  his  coun- 
trymen." 

Professor  Trent  accepts  the  later 
judgment  that  Longfellow  cannot  be 
called  "  great."  Longfellow  was  not  a 
"  fresh  force."  Neither  in  imagination 
nor  in  intellect  was  he  strong.  The 
author  follows  Arnold  in  denying  the 
title  of  greatness  to  Emerson  also.  "  It 
seems  as  if  the  time  had  come  for  Emer- 
son's country  to  accept  this  verdict 
Because  of  deficiencies  both  of  style 
and  substance,  Emerson  does  not  belong 
to  the  small  class  of  the  great  masters 
of  prose.  ...  His  style  from  first  to 
last  lacks  the  firmness,  the  precision,  the 
flexibility,  the  individuality  we  demand 
of  prose  writers  whom  we  denominate 
roasters." 

Professor  Trent,  feeling  that  judg- 
ments upon  living  authors  are  usually 
fallacious,  closes  his  history  with  the 
year  1865.  Even  Whitman,  whose  work 
was  largely  done  before  that  time,  he 
treats  tentatively.  With  the  censors  of 
this  huge  personality  he  has  no  great 
quarrel.  Yet  any  one  who  follows  the 
record  of  the  man's  sincere,  disinter- 
ested life  must  find  in  his  character 
a  lack  of  all  sentimental  emotionalism. 
His  humanitarian  sympathies  did  not 
die  stillborn  in  the  imagination.  They 
were  born  in  deeds.  His  service  as  a 
nurse  in  the  Civil  War  is  the  finest 
gloss  on  his  genuineness.  His  poetry, 
too,  braces  rather  than  debilitates. 
"  The  Leaves  of  Grass  count  for  more 
in  the  increased  devotion  to  sport  and 
open-air  existence  noticeable  in  America 


of  late,  and  in  the  development  of  the 
idea  of  the  'strenuous  life,'  than  most 
people  think." 

In  closing  this  brief  notice  we  may 
say  that,  in  spite  of  our  preliminary 
strictures  about  the  plan  and  style.  Pro- 
fessor Trent's  book  is  the  most  impor- 
tant and  satisfactory  of  those  issued  in 
recent  years. 

Professor  Lawton's  "  American  Liter- 
ature," ^  published  about  the  same  time, 
is  a  modest  and  intelligent  handbook, 
supplied  with  bibliographical  references 
and  chronological  outlines,  evidently 
intended  for  school  use.  If  the  print- 
inST)  paper,  and  binding  are  inferior  to 
those  of  Professor  Brander  Matthews's 
similar  manual,  the  contents  are  equally 
as  good,  if  not  better.  Professor  Lawton 
has  the  gift  of  saying  much  in  little  with- 
out seeming  fragmentary.  He  selects 
comparatively  few  authors,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, maintains  a  fine  sense  of  inroportion. 
He  pursues  the  biographical  method,  on 
the  ground  that  a  writer  cannot  escape 
from  himself,  and  the  best  way  to  study 
his  life-work  is  to  catch  him  at  home. 

There  is  a  certain  individuality  given 
to  this  little  book  by  the  fresh  touches 
of  local  color.  We  think  of  Hawthorne 
usually  as  a  recluse,  without  knowing 
how  he  came  by  his  retiring  disposition. 
But  the  solitude  of  that  "  inner  life 
barred  from  profane  intrusion  "  seems 
more  natural  and  inevitable  when  we 
learn  that  his  mother,  after  her  hus- 
band's tragic  death,  lived  a  hermit  in 
her  own  room  for  forty  years,  never 
resuming  any  social  relations,  and  eating 
absolutely  alone.  Hawthorne's  sister 
likewise  shunned  company.  There  was 
the  strain  of  unsociability,  therefore,  in 
the  great  romancer's  heredity  and  in  his 
early  environment.  One  can  better 
understand  from  this  why  Hawthorne 
became  a  hermit  and  stayed  indoors  ;5o 
much  until  after  dark;  why,  leading 
such  a  life,  his  mind  centered  so  mucli 
on  brooding  dreams  and  idealisms ;  why, 
in  short,  he  became  the  poet  of  alle- 
gorical abstractions. 

If  he  was  a  man  of  concentrated,  in- 
grown life,  Lowell,   to   whom   Lawton 


'  Iniroduciion  tathe  Study  ^American  LtUraiure. 
By  WiUiam  Cranston  lawton.  Glol9e  School  Book 
Co.,  New  York. 
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gives  most  space  after  Hawthorne,  was 
a  man  of  many  sides  and  unable  to  settle 
himself  into  a  groove.  There  was  a 
certain  youthful  impatience  about  him 
always  which  craved  variety  rather  than 
perfection  of  fonn.  Unlike  Longfellow, 
whose  work  has  left  "  larger  results  of 
happiness  than  any  other  man  in  our 
literature,"  he  is  restive  and  individual, 
making  many  mistakes  and  having  many 
regrets. 

A  paragraph  at  the  close  of  the  book 
calls  up  the  fact  that  our  American  lit- 
erature is  almost  wholly  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  strain.  Neither  the  foreign  emi- 
grafts  nor  their  descendants  have  done 
much  to  increase  its  body  or  repute. 
"The  failure  of  the  German  element, 
in  particular,  to  give  itself  utterance  in 
the  highest  forms  of  art^"  is  especially 


noticeable.  The  few  names  of  very 
minor  figures  are  proof  of  this.  "  Our 
literature  much  more  distinctly  than  our 
national  life — as  a  whole — is  Anglo- 
Saxon." 

There  is  something  very  reassuring  in 
a  review  of  the  recent  work  of  our 
American  scholars.  The  time  was,  and 
not  long  ago,  when  we  went  to  school 
to  Germany,  and  came  home  learned, 
heavy,  and  heedless  of  form.  We  are 
freeing  ourselves  from  the  pedantic 
ideals  of  our  schoolmasters ;  we  are 
evolving  scholarly  ideals  of  our  own,  in 
which  book  wisdom  is  being  supple- 
mented by  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  and 
facts  are  being  infused  with  the  vital 
forces  of  life.  We  are  realizing  Emer- 
son's ideal  of  the  American  scholar  as 
man  thinking  in  personal  independence. 
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American  Prisoner  (The).  By  Eden  Phill- 
potts.  Illustrated.  The  MacmillaK  Co.,  New 
York.   5x7%  in.    506  pages. 

Mr.  Phillpotts  .has  a  novel  and  fine  subject 
m^this  new  romance,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portaqt  book  he  has  written  since  "The 
R^ver.."  Indeed*  the  last  book  from  his  pen 
to  appear*  **  The  Golden  Fetich,"  was  such 
a  sensational  story  of  adventures  as  evi- 
dently to  be  a  •*  pot-boiler." '  It  has  been  for- 
gotten by  many  people  that  American  pris- 
oners were  confined  in  large  numbers  in  a 
DartmoQr  prison ;  that  they  formed  a  con- 
spiracy to  escape,  and  that  some  remarkable 
escapes  were  actusdly  made.  Mr.  Phillpotts's 
American  character,  Cecil  Stark,  a  worthy 
descendant  of  the  famous  General  Stark, 
was  such  a  prisoner.  His  adventures  and 
his  love  affair  form  one  side  of  this  story. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  Devon  coun- 
^  life  and  rustic  character  :with  which  Mr. 
PniUpotts  has  delip^hted  us  in  other  tales. 
**  The  American  Pnsoner  "  has  more  move- 
iwtit,  variety  of  character,  and  dramatic 
interesit  than  any  of  the  author's  previous 
novels,  but,  on  the  other  band,  the  plot  is  not 
always  well  co-ordinated,  the  grace  and  sub- 
tiljty  ol  character-depiction  to  be  found  in 
**The  ChiWren  of  the  Mist"  and  "The 
River**  are  distincdy  less  in  this  book,  and 
while  some  of  the  many  characters  are  forci- 
ble and  individual,  others  are  not  entirelv 
satisfactory— noUbly  the  polished  villain, 
Narcot,  who  has  the  wearisome  habit  of  con- 
tinually quoting  epigrams  and  tags  of  the 


drama  and  thus  succeeds  only  too  well  in 

E roving  that  he  is  the  bore  the  author  meant 
im  to  be.  In  some  parts  of  the  plot  also 
the  situations  are  a  litde  too  melodramatic 
readily  to  find  acceptance  as  credible.  All 
in  all,  the  book,  although  sometimes  faulty, 
has  human  interest  and  the  fascination  of 
action. 

Are  We  to  Have  a  United  Medical  Profession  ? 

By  Charles  S.  Mack,  M.D.    Published  by  the 
Author,  La  Porte,  Ind.    5x7^  in.   44  pages.   2Sc. 

Castle,  Knight,  and  Troubadour:  In  an 
Apology  and  Three  Tableaux.  By  Elia  W. 
Peattie.  (Second  Edition.)  The  Blue  Sky  Press, 
Chicago.    5x8  in.   65  pages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Close    of   the  Day  (The).     By  Prank   H. 

Spearman.     D.  Appleton   &  Co.,    New    Vork. 

5x7^  in.  224  pages.  %V2S. 
This  story  seems  to  us  to  mark  a  distinct 
advance  in  art  over  Mr.  Spearman's  former 
novels.  It  is  neither  long  nor  pretentious, 
but  it  is  simple  and  human.  The  main 
theme  is  handled  in  an  artistic  and  consist- 
ent way.  It  describes,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
gradual  physical  and  financial  decay  of  a 
Chicago  magnate,  and  on  the  other  the  cor- 
jresponding  rise  in  her  profession  of  a  young 
jjirl^in  whom  the  financier  interests  himself 
and  who  becomes  an  operatic  singer.  The  fate 
of  the  financier,  who  dies  in  poverty  and  cruel 
pain  when  his  prot^g^e  is  at  the  height  of  her 
success,  is  pitiful  in  the  extreme.  A  pretty 
love  story  is  well  told,  and  with  some  humor. 
Mr.  Spearman  is  deserving  of  praise  for  so 
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managing  what  seems  to  be  a  difficult  theme 
as  not  to  make  his  story  either  sentimental 
or  sensational,  and  for  avoiding  in  every 
way  the  excessive. 

Divine  Vision  and  Other  Poems  (The).  By 
A.E.  The  MacmiUan  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in. 
123  pages.    >  1.25,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Dynasts  (The) :  A  Drama  of  the  Napoleonic 
Ware.  By  Thomas  Hardy.  Part  First  The 
MacmiUan  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  21}  pages, 
f  1.50,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Eighteenth  Century  Essays  on  Shakespeare. 
Edited  by  D.  NIchol  Smith.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York    5»^x9in.    358  pages.    fX 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Ethics  of  Democracy.    By  Louis   F.   Post. 

The  Moody  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.    5^x8% 

in.  374  pages.  $2, 
The  chief  merit  of  this  volume  is  its  funda- 
mentally wholesome  spirit.  Mr.  Post  writes 
forcefully,  sincerely,  seriously,  and  with  apt 
turns  of  humor.  He  is  an  ardent  bdiever 
in  the  Single  Tax,  and  dedicates  his  work  to 
the  memory  of  Henry  George.  He  is  rigor- 
ous and  keen  in  applying  moral  tests  to 
social  conditions.  Like  the  man  whose  dis- 
ciple he  is,  he  shows  that  his  ethical  and 
social  faith  is  vitally,  though  not  formally, 
religious.  When  he  cites  Biblical  passages, 
he  IS  generally  illuminating  in  what  theolo- 
gians would  call  his  exegesis — illuminating 
just  because  he  does  not  intend  his  com- 
ments to  be  exegesis  at  all.  Some  readers 
mav  be  surprised  to  find  an  advocate  of  so 
radical  a  theory  as  the  Single  Tax  as  con- 
servative as  is  Mr.  Post  in  his  economic 
theories.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Single 
Tax  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  old- 
school  political  economy,  and  Mr.  Post  de- 
fends the  conclusions  of  that  school  and 
declares  that  political  economy  is  an  exact 
science.  He  is  as  incisive  in  his  criticism 
of  Socialism  as  he  is  of  Imperialism ;  both 
he  considers  enemies  of  that  individualism 
which  he  thinks  essential  to  human  wel- 
fare. There  are  gaps  in  his  arguments.  He 
raises  questions  he  does  not  answer.  He  is 
often  academic,  as  he  admits  he  expects  to 
be  considered,  and  bookish.  He  writes, 
however,  so  as  to  stimulate  the  reader  to 
find  out  for  himself  why  his  statements  are 
true  or  why  they  are  not.  As  this  is  one  of 
Mr.  Post's  purposes  in  writing  the  book,  he 
has  to  that  extent  succeeded. 

Qeorge  Pox:  An  Autobiography.  Edited 
by  Rufus  M.  Jones.  M.A.,  Litt.D.  In  2  vols. 
Ferris  &  Leach,  Philadelphia.   S^AxSV^in.    $4,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

History  of  Modem  England  (A).  By  Her- 
bert Paul  In  5  vols.  Vols.  I.  and  11.  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  New  York.    51^x9  in.    Per  voU  $2.50. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Illustrated  History  of  English  Literature 
(An).  By  Richard  Gamett,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  and 
Edmund  Gosae,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Vols.  11.  and  IV. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  7^x11  in.  Per 
ToL,  $6,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 


Lux  Crucit:  A  Tml#  of  the  Great  Apocfk. 
By  Samuel  M.  Gardenhlre.  Harper  ft  Bros.,  New 
York.   Sx7%ixk.   jaZpasw.    $iSS, 


A  tale  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  persecution 
of  Christians,  the  trial  of  Paul  at  Csesarea, 
and  Paul's  heroic  e£Ports  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity.  The  book  hidudes  the  love 
story  of  a  Roman  soldier  and  a  Christian 
maiden. 

My  Cocdcenr  Books.  By  Elizabeth  Robins 
Pennell.  Illustrated.  Houghton,  IfifSiii  &  Ca. 
Boston.    7^xK>Hin.    171  p 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Plays,  Acting,  and  Music  By  Arthur  Sy- 
mons.  Illustrated.  £.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  New 
York.    5^x8V4in.    197  pages.  ^,  net 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Poems  of   Bdgar   Allan   Poe.    Edited  by 

Charles  W.Kent    (If  aanillan's  Pocket  CfauBlcsJ 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.   4x5%  in.    165 
pages.    25c 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Religions  of  Authority  and  the  ReUgioo  of 
the  Spirit.  By  Augusts  Sabatfer.  Traadated 
by  Louise  Sevroour  Houghton.  McChire,  Philfips 
&  Co.,  New  York.   9x6iii.  4U) paces.  ilJanet 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Robinson  der  Jiingere.  By  Joachim  Hein- 
richCampe.  Edited  by C.H.Ibershoff.  (Heath's 
Modem  Language  Series.)  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston.   4V4X6Hin.   201  pages. 

Sandro  Botticelli.  By  Julia  Cartwright  (Mrs. 

Ady).    Illustrated.    £.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 

York.   4x6  in.   206  pages.   75c  net 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Story  of  Extinct  CivlliMtkms  of  tiie  West 

gThe).  By  Robert  £.  Anderson,  M.A^  F.A.S. 
.AppIeton&Co.,NewYork.  4x6  in.  I^  pages. 
35  cents,  net 
In  this,  the  latest  addition  to  the  **  Library 
of  Useful  Stories^  series.  Mr.  Anderson 
oudines  the  traditional  and  nistoric  accounts 
of  the  discovery  of  America,  and  draws  a 
brief  but  graphic  picture,  a  composite  of 
history,  legend,  and  tne  results  of  archaeologi- 
cal research,  of  the  conditions  prevailing 
among  the  Aztecs,  Toltecs,  Incas,  and  other 
peoples  formerly  inhabiting  the  Western 
world.  Simplicity  and  directness  charac- 
terize his  narrative,  and  the  reader's  interest 
is  well  sustained. 

Synoptic  Text-Book  of  Zoology  (A).  By 
Arthur  WisswaklWeysse,  A.M.,  Ph.  D.  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  New  York.   6x9  in.    545  pages.    M. 


Turkish  Life  in  Town  and  Country.  By  Lucy 
J.  Gamett  Illustrated.  (Our  Eoropean 
hbors  Series.)  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
.  5x7Hin.  lipases,  fl.20.net 
In  these  days,  when  the  Macedonian  insur- 
rection has  aroused  new  interest  in  the  Turk- 
ish provinces,  this  volume  should  have  wide 
reading.  It  describes  the  Macedonian  na- 
tionalities, the  Albanian  higfalanders,  the 
Armenian  communities,  the  Hebrew  colonies, 
besides  describing  the  Turks  and  Turkish 
life  as  it  is  lived  m  Constantinople,  its  sub- 
urbs and  the  provinces.  To  our  dunking  the 
book  is  specially  important  in  dealing  with 
non-Turkish  tribes  and  their  life.  The  de- 
scription of  distinctly  Turkish  characteristics 
and  customs  is  equally  well  written.  It  is 
only  less  interesting  because  more^unflEUr. 
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o,^  Japan  and  Russia  had  so 
of  War**^  long  been  preparing  for  war 
that  the  world  expected  to 
find  both  countries  ready  when  the  de- 
cisive moment  came ;  that  moment  had 
been  postponed  so  many  times  that  even 
after  the  cessation  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  recorded  last 
week,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Japan- 
ese Minister  from  St.  Petersburg,  the 
hope  was  still  entertained  that  the  mat- 
ters at  issue  between  the  two  countries 
might  be  settled  by  diplomacy.  But 
the  war  cloud,  steadily  growing  blacker 
for  months  past  and  climbing  higher 
and  higher  on  the  Eastern  horizon, 
broke  with  the  swiftness  of  a  tempest 
on  Monday  night  of  last  week,  when  the 
Japanese  not  only  startled  their  enemies 
but  gave  the  world  a  sensation  by  the 
audacity  and  brilliancy  of  their  attack. 


There  was  no  declaration  of  war,  for 
that  formality  has  practically  ceased  to 
be  observed ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
each  side  struck  the  other  within  the 
same  day,  while  by  some  accounts 
the  Russians  fired  the  first  shot.  At 
nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Mon- 
day the  Russian  gunboat  Korietz,  in 
Chemulpho  harbor,  fired  on  some  Jap- 
anese torpedo-boats  convoying  trans- 
ports. Chemulpho  is  the  port  of  Seoul, 
the  Korean  capital.  The  transports 
contained  2,500  Japanese  troops  bound 
for  Seoul.  The  Russian  cruiser  Variag, 
an  American-built  boat,  joined  the 
Korietz  in  the  attempt  to  prevent  the 
Japanese  from  landing.  In  an  ensuing 
engagement  on  Tuesday  the  Russian  ves- 
sels were  defeated  by  Admiral  Uriu's  force 
and  retreated  to  the  harbor.  An  attempt 
a  few  hours  later  to  break  through  the 
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Japanese  fleet  failed  and  both  vessels 
were  sunk,  with  a  considerable  loss 
of  life.  One  despatch  describes  the 
second  sortie  of  the  Russian  ships  as 
superb,  and  says:  "With  bands  play- 
ing the  national  anthem,  the  interna- 
tional fleet  loudly  cheering  the  bravery 
and  gallantry  of  the  Russians,  the  Variag 
and  the  Korietz  faced  the  Japanese  fleet 
in  what  was  certain  death."  Many 
Russian  sailors  found  refuge  on  board 
the  English  and  French  ships  lying 
near  by  in  the  harbor.  In  human- 
ity's interest  the  commanders  of  these 
ships  offered  asylum  to  the  sailors, 
but  their  surrender  has  been  demanded 
by  Japan.  Later  on  20,000  Japanese 
troops  were  landed  at  Chemulpho. 
Meanwhile,  at  11:30  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  Monday,  off  Port  Arthur, 
Manchuria,  the  center  of  Russian  sup- 
plies and  the  base  of  Russia's  naval 
activity  in  Asiatic  waters,  the  Japanese 
fleet  engaged  the  Russian,  which  was 
found  drawn  up  in  batde  formation  out- 
side the  harbor  and  under  the  shadow 
of  the  forts;  the  destroyers  being  spread 
out  in  front  over  a  distance  of  five 
miles.  While  the  cannonade  was  hottest 
some  Japanese  torpedo-boats  crept  along 
close  inshore  and  inflicted  such  severe  in- 
juries on  at  least  two  battle-ships  and  one 
cruiser  that  the  remainder  of  the  squad- 
ron retired  into  the  harbor.  A  few  days 
later  a  Russian  cruiser,  the  Askold,  in- 
jured in  the  fight  at  Port  Arthur  Monday 
night  or  in  its  renewal  on  Tuesday, 
sank,  while  a  Russian  torpedo  transport 
fouled  one  of  the  mines  it  was  laying 
and  was  destroyed.  On  Monday  of  this 
week  there  was  a  report  that  three  more 
Russian  torpedo-boats  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Russian  fortifications  in 
mistake  for  Japanese  torpedo-boats.  The 
injuries  to  the  Japanese  fleet  were  slight 
It  has  been  rumored  that  Russia's  Baltic 
fleet  had  been  ordered  to  Manchuria 
and  that  the  strong  Black  Sea  fleet  might 
force  the  Dardanelles,  but  neither  rumor 
has  been  confirmed.  Among  the  most 
important  of  other  unconfirmed  war 
rumors  was  one,  persistently  repeated, 
that  three  of  the  four  Russian  cruisers 
which  have  left  Vladivostok  had  been 
destroyed  by  Japanese  torpedo-boats. 
The  latest  Tokyo  advices,  however,  state 


that  this  Russian  squadron  is  cruising 
in  the  Sea  of  Japan.  These  cruisers 
certainly  sank  a  Japanese  merchant 
vessel — contrary,  the  Japanese  claim, 
to  the  laws  of  war.  There  have  also 
been  repeated  reports  that  the  Jap- 
anese have  blown  up  bridges  on  the 
Siberian  Railroad,  but  that  forces  of 
Japanese  which  have  landed  north  of 
Port  Arthur  and  not  far  from  Dalny 
have  been  repulsed — one  account  as- 
serts that  out  of  600  Japanese  400  were 
sabered  by  Cossacks.  All  these  latter 
rumors  indicate  that  the  Japanese  are 
trying  to  cut  the  Russian  line  of  com- 
munication. Americans  will  read  with 
interest  that  Admiral  Uriu,  the  victor 
at  Chemulpho,  spent  four  years  at  An- 
napolis, where  he  graduated  seventeenth 
in  a  class  of  seventy-four.  Admiral 
Togo,  the  Port  Arthur  victor,  has  long 
been  known  as  "  the  fighting  Admiral  " 
or  "  the  Japanese  Bob  Evaqs." 


M.Mmpbo  '^^^  question  now  is.  Is  the 
Japanese  army  as  effective  as 
the  Japanese  navy?  One  of  the  most 
important  moves  of  the  combined  forces 
has  been  the  seizure  of  Masampho,  an 
ice-free  port  the  year  round  and  Russia's 
special  object  of  envy.  One  of  the 
points  at  issue  between  Japan  and 
Russia  was  the  latter's  determination  to 
change  Masampho  from  an  open  treaty 
port  to  a  closed  Russian  port  and  to 
fortify  it.  Thus  there  would  have  been 
a  Russian  Gibraltar  commanding  the 
narrow  Korean  strait,  which  would  insure 
free  passage  for  Russian  ships  between 
the  two  Russian  fortresses  of  Vladivo- 
stok and  Port  Arthur,  twelve  hundred 
miles  apart  With  the  Japanese  occupa- 
pation  and  fortification  of  Masampho, 
however,  no  fleet  can  now  pass  through 
the  Korean  strait  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  Japan.  As  a  high  Japanese 
official  said  last  week,  "  In  allowing  us 
to  occupy  and  fortify  Masampho,  Russia 
has  assured  the  integrity  of  Japan  and 
for  herself  has  created  another  Darda- 
nelles." The  events  of  the  past  week 
have  seriously  crippled  Russia's  sea- 
power  in  Asiatic  waters,  rendered  it 
practically  impossible  for  her  to  get 
assistance  from  home  by  water,  made  it 
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possible  for  Japan  to  land  all  necessary 
troops  in  Korea,  assured  Japanese  secu- 
rity at  home,  and  especially  at  the  seven 
bases  in  Japan  from  which  her  fleet 
operates,  while  on  the  mainland  she  is 
now  supplied  with  almost  an  embarrass- 
ing choice  of  bases  from  which  her 
army  may  operate. 

The  Russian  Emper- 
^""o^xJlISi^"^  or's  call  to  arms  laid 

stress  on  an  alleged 
case  of  Japanese  treachery.  After  point- 
ing out  that  diplomatic  relations  had 
been  broken  off  by  Japan,  he  said  that 
"  without  advising  us  of  the  fact  that  the 
breach  of  such  relations  would  in  itself 
mean  an  opening  of  warlike  operations, 
the  Japanese  Government  gave  orders 
to  its  torpedo-boats  suddenly  to  attack 
our  squadron  lying  in  the  open  harbor 
of  the  fortress  of  Port  Arthur."  On  the 
same  day,  addressing  the  cadets  at  the 
Naval  Academy,  Nicholas  II.  said : 
"You  are  aware,  gentlemen,  that,  two 
days  ago,  war  was  begun  against  us. 
The  insolent  foe  came  upon  us  by  night 
and  attacked  our  stronghold  and  fleet" 
The  Russians  forget  that  they  did  the 
same  thing  in  beginning  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  of  1877.  The  Czar  was 
probably  not  aware  at  the  time  that  his 
own  forces  had  opened  Are  at  Chemul- 
pho  two  hours  before  the  Japanese  fleet 
opened  fire  on  the  Russian  fleet  in  the 
harbor  of  Port  Arthur.  War  begins,  the 
authorities  on  international  law  now 
agree,  not  when  it  is  declared,  but  when, 
after  the  cessation  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, the  first  act  of  violence  is  com- 
mitted. Diplomatic  relations  between 
Russia  and  Japan  were  severed  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  Japan  announcing  at  the  time 
that  it  reserved  entire  liberty  of  action ; 
which  was  a  full  equivalent  of  notice 
that  war  would  begin  at  any  moment 
and  at  any  place  convenient  to  the  Jap- 
anese. This  would  have  fully  answered 
all  criticisms  of  Japanese  ill  faith  if  those 
criticisms  had  been  based  on  fact  It 
was  the  Russians,  however,  not  the  Jap- 
anese, who  opened  the  war,  and  no  criti- 
cism lies  against  them  for  having  fired 
on  Japanese  troops  without  going  through 
the  previous  formality  of  the  declaration 
of  war. 


All  the  great  Powers  have 
^f*he*Pow«rt    formally  announced  their 

neutrality ;  and  the  proc- 
lamation of  President  Roosevelt  was  re- 
inforced by  a  striking  speech  made  by 
Mr.  Moody,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  at 
the  Lincoln  dinner  in  New  York  City 
last  week — a  speech  which  may  be 
accepted  as  a  definition  of  the  spirit 
and  attitude  of  the  Administration  in 
the  struggle  between  Japan  and  Russia. 
Secretary  Moody  declared  that  we  are 
on  friendly  terms  with  both  nations; 
that  Russia  had  endeared  itself  to  us  by 
expressions  of  its  good  will  in  the  days 
of  our  sore  trial ;  that  to  Japan  we 
occupy  almost  the  position  of  a  foster- 
mother,  our  navy  having  "broken  through 
their  Eastern  exclusiveness  and  let  in 
the  flood  of  sunlight  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion. We  have  declared  our  neutrality, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  this  neutrality 
shall  be  maintained.  We  have  no  inter- 
est except  that  the  war  may  end  speedily, 
no  concern  except  that  it  may  not  bring 
into  the  struggle  other  nations.  Under 
no  circumstances,  we  can  be  assured, 
is  there  danger  to  the  peace  of  our  own 
Nation.  We  are  assured  that  this  ad- 
ministration and  its  chief  know  full  well 
that  this  Nation  loves  the  pleasant  path- 
way of  peace,  and  does  not  wish  war." 
That  our  Government  means  to  observe 
the  strictest  neutrality  between  the  two 
great  Powers  now  at  war  in  the  Far 
East  is  beyond  all  question ;  it  remains 
for  the  people  of  the  country  to  place  a 
similar  restraint  upon  themselves.  It 
is  inevitable  that  popular  sympathies  in 
these  great  troubles  should  go  out  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  contending 
parties;  but  it  is  very  important  that 
intemperate  expressions  and  the  vio- 
lence of  partisanship  should  be  entirely 
excluded  from  public  discussion.  We 
are  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Russia 
and  with  Japan ;  and  while  we  may 
have  strong  sympathies  with  one  side  or 
the  other,  it  is  eminently  unbecoming 
that  Americans  should  take  the  attitude 
of  bigoted  partisans.  Our  Government 
is  endeavoring,  in  the  line  of  its  recent 
diplomacy,  to  lessen  the  horrors  of  war 
by  circumscribing  its  area ;  the  Ameri- 
can people  ought  to  join  sympathetically 
in    tiiat  endeavor  by    repressing    any 
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violence  of  feeling  and  maintaining  a 
friendly  attitude  with  both  countries. 


O.n.r.1  8«.tim.nt    \\  ^»0"'<J  ^  1^1*  *°  ^'^ 
diet  the  possible  course 

of  such  a  war  as  that  which  has  now 
begun  in  the  Far  East,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  other  Powers  will 
be  involved.  There  has  been  a  decided 
expression  of  French  sympathy  for  Russia 
since  the  Russian  reverses,  for  Russia 
and  France  have  been  close  allies  for 
many  years  past ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
anticipate  any  active  support  of  Russia 
by  France  except  in  some  great  extremity. 
The  French  would  have  nothing  to  gain 
and  much  to  lose  from  any  active  partici- 
pation in  the  Far  Eastern  struggle.  In 
England  public  sentiment  is  distinctly 
pro-Japanese.  England  stands  in  close 
diplomatic  relations  with  Japan ;  there 
is  a  defensive  treaty  between  the  two 
countries,  and  their  interests  are  very 
largely  identical ;  but  England  has  not  yet 
recovered  and  will  not  recover  for  a  long 
time  from  the  terrible  losses  brought 
about  by  the  war  in  South  Africa,  and 
unless  her  interests  are  seriously  jeopard- 
ized she  will  maintain  a  strictly  neutral 
attitude  throughout  the  war.  In  Germany 
popular  feeling  does  not  seem  to  have 
ranged  itself  strongly  on  either  side,  and 
the  policy  of  the  Government  is  plainly 
one  of  peace.  Neither  Italy  nor  Austria 
is  in  a  position  actively  to  back  either 
side,  if  the  inclination  existed.  The 
Japanese  are  said  to  be  united  as  one 
man.  They  unquestionably  feel  that  the 
independence  of  their  country  is  at  stake, 
and  that  unless  the  Russian  advance  is 
checked  now  it  will  mean  in  the  end  the 
practical  subjugation  of  Japan.  In  Russia 
there  was  comparatively  little  interest  in 
the  struggle  until  the  Russian  reverses, 
but  the  disaster  at  Port  Arthur  has 
awakened  the  national  feeling  through 
the  Empire,  and,  if  reports  are  to  be 
trusted,  all  Russia  that  has  any  voice  is 
aflame  with  enthusiasm  and  devotion. 

The  circular-note  of 
'ro'r"co"n,'^;.Mr    the     Secretary     of 

State,  Mr.  John  Hay, 
to  the  representatives  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Tokyo,  and  Peking,  copies   of    which 


have  been  sent  to  all  the  European 
Powers,  has  been  so  misinterpreted  from 
fragmentary  reports  by  the  daily  press 
that  we  give  it  here  entire : 

You  will  express  to  the  Minister  of  For^ 
eign  Affairs  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  that  in  the 
course  of  the  military  operations  which 
have  begun  between  Russia  and  Japan  the 
neutrality  of  China,  and  in  all  practicable 
ways  her  administrative  entity,  snail  be  re- 
spected by  both  parties,  and  that  the  area  of 
hostilities  shall  be  localized  and  limited  as 
much  as  possible,  so  that  undue  excitement 
and  disturbance  of  the  Chinese  pneople  may 
be  prevented,  and  the  least  possible  loss  to 
the  commerce  and  peaceful  enterprise  of  the 
world  may  be  occasioned. 

John  Hay. 

The  meaning  of  this  note  is  not  ambigu- 
ous. When  war  breaks  out  between 
two  nations,  every  other  nation  has  a 
right  to  declare  its  neutrality  and  to 
have  its  neutrality  respected.  Mr.  Hay, 
in  1 900,  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer  move- 
ment, alone  among  Foreign  Secretaries 
persisted  in  treating  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment as  worthy  of  respect  and  in 
respecting  her  "  administrative  entity," 
and  by  so  doing  won  for  the  United 
States  not  only  the  friendship  of  China, 
but  the  respect  of  the  European  Powers. 
Now,  in  conformity  with  the  same  prin- 
ciple, he  asks  both  Japan  and  Russia  to 
respect  China,  to  recognize  the  Chinese 
Government  as  a  reality,  and  to  respect 
its  right  to  remain  neutral.  At  the 
same  time  he  communicates  this  re- 
quest to  the  European  Powers,  on  the 
presumption  that  their  indorsement  and 
ratification  of  this  request  will  not  be 
without  its  moral  influence  on  the  com- 
batants. There  is  in  this  note  not  the 
slightest  suggestion  that  the  United 
States  proposes  to  guarantee  the  neu- 
trality of  China,  or  to  fix  the  geographi- 
cal boundaries  within  which  the  fighting 
between  Japan  and  China  may  be  car- 
ried on,  or  that  it  is  proposed  to  the 
European  Powers  to  do  either  of  these 
things.  The  note  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  there  are  moral  forces 
as  well  as  physical  forces,  and  that 
even  in  war  such  powers  as  Japan  and 
Russia  cannot  afford  to,  and  will  not, 
disregard  the  expressed  judgment  of 
mankind.  There  is  nothing,  it  will  be 
observed,  in  this  note  to  define  "the 
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area  of  hostilities/'  except  as  respect 
for  the  neutrality  of  China  puts  liroita- 
tioDs  on  that  area.  Such  respect  would 
certainly  prevent  Russia  from  marching 
her  troops  to  Peking,  a  course  which 
some  newspaper  correspondents  have 
anticipated  for  her.  But  it  would  not 
prevent  fighting  in  Manchuria,  which 
her  troops  already  occupy.  Nor  would 
assent  to  this  note  necessarily  prevent 
Russia  from  maintaining  her  occupa- 
tion of  Manchuria,  if  she  is  victori- 
ous in  the  war,  nor  Japan  from  de- 
manding the  evacuation  of  Manchuria 
by  the  Russians,  if  Russia  is  defeated. 
China  proper  consists  of  eighteen  prov- 
inces south  of  the  great  wall  and  east  of 
Thibet,  and  respect  for  the  neutrality  of 
China  would  not  necessarily  prevent  the 
combatants  from  conducting  the  war  in 
territory  under  the  sovereignty  of  China 
but  outside  of  China  proper,  certainly 
not  in  such  provinces  as  are  already 
involved  in  the  controversy,  Japan  has 
already  expressed  her  assent  to  the  note 
of  Secretary  Hay,  conditioned  upon  Rus- 
sia's assent.  Germany,  England,  and 
France  have  also  already  expressed 
their  approval  of  it,  and  it  may  be 
expected  that  all  the  other  European 
nations  will  in  time  follow  the  example 
thus  set  The  interest  of  all  Europe 
in  limiting  the  area  of  hostilities  as 
much  as  possible  will  tend  to  this  benefi- 
cent result  Incidentally,  it  is  a  matter 
of  American  pride  that  Mr.  Hay  has,  by 
his  wise  and  self-restrained  diplomacy, 
achieved  another  victory  for  commerce, 
peace,  and  the  rights  of  an  imperiled 
nation,  by  a  simple  appeal  to  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  justice  enforced  by  the 
general  interest  of  mankind. 


.  There  is  much  reason 

£tSri>iSi'S'^*  to  fear  that  before  long 
the  United  States  will 
have  to  adopt  vigorous  measures  in 
making  its  name  respected  in  San 
I^omingo.  That  turbulent  island  still 
continues  to  be  harried  by  bands  of  in- 
surgents representing  at  least  three  revo- 
lutionary movements.  Nothing  could  be 
further,  probably,  from  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  than  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 


the  people  of  San  Domingo.  But  not 
only  has  American  property  been  de- 
stroyed and  even  American  life  taken, 
but  the  conditions  are  such  that  the 
representatives  of  other  countries,  nota- 
bly Great  Britain  and  Germany,  are 
beginning  to  intimate  that,  if  order  is 
not  established  in  some  way,  their  inter- 
ests will  call  upon  them  to  interfere. 
Naturally,  considering  the  proximity  of 
the  United  States  to  the  West  India 
Islands,  it  is  preferable  that  if  there  is 
to  be  interference  it  should  be  by  the 
United  States  rather  than  by  a  European 
nation.  A  recent  despatch  from  Minis- 
ter Powell  (who,  by  the  way,  is  a  colored 
man)  specifies  facts  bearing  out  the  as- 
sertion that  American  property  interests 
at  San  Domingo  are  suffering  heavily 
as  a  result  of  the  insurrection.  Thus, 
five  hundred  cattle  belonging  to  a  sugar 
plantation  owned  by  Americans  have 
nearly  all  been  killed ;  a  telephone  line, 
the  property  of  an  American  business 
firm,  has  been  destroyed ;  another  Amer- 
ican concern  has  had  an  engine  de- 
stroyed; a  residence  belonging  to  the 
Clyde  Steamship  Company  has  been 
burned.  Foreign  residents  of  other 
countries  have  suffered  equally.  Finally, 
the  later  statements  about  the  shooting 
and  killing  by  the  insurgents  of  J.  G. 
Johnson,  a  machinist  of  the  United 
States  gunboat  Yankee,  show  that  the 
killing  was  nothing  more  or  less  than 
deliberate  and  unprovoked  murder.  Mr. 
Powell  says  that  the  insurgents  on  the 
same  day  fired  upon  two  men  who  were 
waiting  for  the  launch,  and  that  when 
the  launch  appeared  they  fired  a  volley 
at  it  which  killed  Johnson.  Under  in- 
structions from  Washington,  Mr.  Powell 
has  sent,  under  strong  guard,  a  note  to 
the  commander  of  the  revolutionary 
forces  demanding  ample  satisfaction. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
San  Domingo  are  critical.  It  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  they  may  be  adjusted 
by  the  establishment  of  some  kind  of 
permanent  government  in  San  Domingo 
capable  of  maintaining  order  on  the 
island;  at  this  moment,  however,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  such  a  government 
exists.  In  fact,  the  condition  of  affairs 
is  little  better  than  anarchy. 
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While   there    has  been   no 


debate  of  notable  sign  ificance 
in  Congress  during  the  last  two  weeks, 
several  matters  of  considerable  impor- 
tance have  been  determined  upon  or 
brought  before  Congress.  One  of  these 
is  the  agreement  in  the  Senate  to  reach 
a  vote  on  the  Panama  Canal  treaty 
before  February  23,  so  that  in  all  prob- 
ability the  treaty  will  have  become  law 
before  this  issue  of  The  Outlook  reaches 
its  readers.  It  may  be  noted  in  this 
connection  that  General  Reyes  has  been 
recently  formally  confirmed  by  the 
electors  in  Colombia,  who  were  some 
time  ago  chosen  by  popular  vote,  as 
President  of  that  Republic,  and  that  he 
has  sailed  for  Paris  to  give  attention  to 
the  interests  of  Colombia  in  the  legal 
disputes  over  the  Canal  Company  which 
still  continue  in  France.  The  Senate 
has  had  under  discussion  the  proposed 
appropriation  of  $4,600,000  as  a  loan  to 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  secured  by  a 
lien  of  forty  per  cent,  on  the  door  receipts. 
The  measure  was  eloquently  supported 
by  Mr.  Lodge,  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Hale,  Mr. 
Gorman,  and  others,  and  incidentally  a 
great  deal  of  not  very  applicable  patriot- 
ism was  displayed  in  speeches  from  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides,  which  glowed  with 
rhetoric.  In  the  House  the  loan  was  car- 
ried as  an  amendment  to  the  Urgency 
and  Deficiency  Appropriation  Bill  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  by  a  vote  of 
161  to  95.  In  the  House  the  Naval 
Appropriation  Bill  has  been  reported. 
It  carries  a  total  amount  of  over  eighty- 
two  million  dollars,  favors  the  continu- 
ance of  the  present  plans  for  upbuilding 
and  enlarging  the  navy,  and  specifically 
authorizes  the  building  of  a  first-class 
battle-ship  of  16,000  tons,  two  first-class 
armed  cruisers  of  14,500  tons,  three 
scout  cruisers  of  about  3,750  tons,  and 
two  large  colliers.  An  instance  of  de- 
plorable rapidity  in  legislation  is  to  be 
recorded  of  the  House,  which  on  one 
day  passed  three  hundred  and  twenty 
private  pension  bills  in  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  minutes.  Long-continued  ap- 
plause from  both  sides  of  the  House  was 
accorded  to  the  conscientious  conduct 
of  Representative  Shafroth,  of  Colorado, 
in  announcing  that  he  voluntarily  relin- 
quished his  seat   because   the   contest 


made  for  it  and  the  examination  of  the 
ballots  revealed  fraud  in  many  precincts 
— fraud,  it  is  needless  to  say,  in  which 
Mr.  Shafroth  had  no  part. 


Senator  Hanna 


Marcus  A.  Hanna,  United 
States  Senator  from  Ohio 
since  1897,  and  Chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  since  1896, 
died  in  Washington  on  Monday  of  this 
week,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  Mr. 
Hanna  was  a  generous  and  devoted 
friend  of  Mr.  McKinley.  An  almost 
romantic  attachment  existed  between 
the  two  men,  and  all  the  light  that  has 
been  thrown  on  their  relations  shows 
Mr.  Hanna  in  the  attitude  of  an  unself- 
ish supporter  and  not  in  any  sense  a 
dictator.  Mr.  Hanna  was  a  party  poli- 
tician who  represented  a  system  which 
is  fast  going  into  the  background,  to  be 
supplanted  by  a  view  of  public  life  and 
a  practice  of  public  duties  of  a  much 
higher  order.  He  was  a  business  roan 
in  politics  rather  than  a  statesman.  He 
looked  at  the  interests  of  the  country 
from  a  business  point  of  view,  and  a 
legislator  ought  to  look  at  the  interests 
of  a  country  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
statesman  ;  which  includes  the  care  of 
business  interests  but  includes  also  many 
things  which  lie  outside  of  and  beyond 
business  interests.  Mr.  Hanna  was  a 
straightforward,  upright  business  man, 
who  carried  his  business  virtues  into 
his  public  life.  He  was  a  strong  friend 
and  an  equally  pronounced  opponent. 
He  stood  loyally  by  the  men  who  were 
associated  with  him,  and,  according 
to  his  conscience,  he  was  a  faithful 
public  servant.  He  was  anxious  to 
secure  a  practical  working  relation  be- 
tween the  workingmen  and  capitalists, 
and  his  endeavors  in  that  direction  were 
sincere  and  arduous.  He  succeeded  in 
dissipating  a  great  deal  of  the  prejudice 
which  workingmen  entertained  against 
him,  and  he  largely  gained  their  con- 
fidence. Among  those  who  knew  him 
well  were  many  who  became  his  warm 
friends ;  and  during  the  last  five  years 
he  had  greatly  advanced  in  the  regard 
and  confidence  of  the  country.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  of  him  is  that  he 
was  a  large-minded    business    man  in 
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public  affairs ;  the  worst  that  can  be 
said  of  him,  that  he  looked  at  public 
affairs  largely  from  the  business  roan's 
point  of  view,  and,  in  dealing  with  them, 
was  largely  governed  by  i)arty  consider* 
ations^  and  his  party  affiliations  brought 
him  into  friendly  relations  with  men 
whose  methods  were  bad.  In  the  fierce 
struggles  within  his  own  party  it  was 
charged,  apparently  on  good  authority, 
that  his  own  methods  were  not  above 
reproach.  There  were  evidences  that 
the  larger  interests  of  his  later  life  were 
educating  him  out  of  machine  politics 
into  better  methods  and  higher  views. 


Baltimore  business  men  are 
^*  FliV'"**'^*  showing  energy  and  good 

judgment  in  grappling  with 
the  problems  of  rebuilding  the  burned 
part  of  the  city.  The  enormous  sums 
at  first  given  as  estimated  losses  are  now 
seen  to  be  exaggerated,  and  it  is  thought 
that  $30,000,000  will  probably  cover  the 
claims  upon  the  insurance  companies. 
This  insurance  was  very  widely  distrib- 
uted, and  all  of  the  companies  involved 
are  able  to  cope  with  the  heavy  pay- 
ments. Some  of  the  agents  even  find  a 
bright  side  to  the  calamity  in  the  effect 
that  it  will  have  in  "stiffening"  rates 
for  insurance,  which,  they  say,  have 
been  too  much  lowered  by  competition. 
A  gain  to  the  city  itself  will  be  found  in 
the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  rebuilding 
which  will  straighten  out  and  widen  the 
crooked  and  narrow  streets  of  the  con- 
gested district,  and  the  citizens*  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  are  urging  the  city 
authorities  to  issue  no  building  permits 
UDtil  a  complete  plan  has  been  agreed 
upon.  President  Remsen,  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  in  a  stirring  talk  about 
I' The  New  Baltimore,"  well  said:  "This 
is  not  the  hour  for  anybody  to  whine. 
Every  citizen  who  is  worthy  of  the  name 
must  set  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and 
lend  his  aid  to  make  our  city  better  and 
bigger  and  handsomer  than  ever  before." 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that 
one  of  the  serious  losses  of  the  fire  was 
the  destruction  of  many  warehouses,  un- 
insured, the  income  from  which  formed 
a  considerable  part  of  the  support  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital   and   Medical 


School.  The  humane  and  expert  work 
of  these  institutions  will  now  be  curtailed 
unless  the  cause  appeals  to  the  sympa- 
thies not  only  of  people  in  Baltimore 
but  of  those  outside  who  know  how  fine 
and  effective  is  that  work.  The  fact 
that  the  section  burned  contained  almost 
no  dwelling-houses  was  one  reason  why 
there  was  no  loss  of  life  and  little  indi- 
vidual suffering,  and  this  may  suggest  to 
some  other  cities  the  undesirability  of 
allowing  a  mingling  of  large  business 
blocks  and  tenement-house  blocks  in 
close  proximity.  The  ease  with  which 
the  fire,  once  under  way,  licked  up  stone, 
iron,  and  steel,  does  not  encourage  too 
much  confidence  even  in  the  best  modem 
"  fire-proof  "  construction,  and  empha- 
sizes the  necessity  of  preventing  fires  from 
starting  rather  than  the  feasibility  of  put- 
ting them  out  from  the  outside.  More 
stringent  regulations  as  to  the  storage  of 
combustibles  are  needed  in  every  large 
city's  business  section.  The  repeated 
explosions  that  caused  this  fire  to  spread 
with  such  rapidity  still  remiain  unex- 
plained. In  the  new  Baltimore  also  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  something  like  uni- 
formity of  height  may  be  obtained  by 
mutual  consent.  One  pleasant  aspect 
of  the  disaster  was  the  cordial  spirit 
of  what  may  be  called  inter-city  friend- 
ship brought  out  The  assistance  of 
the  firemen  from  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington, New  York,  and  many  other 
places ;  the  municipal  offers  of  financial 
help ;  the  fact  that  Washington  news- 
papers put  their  plants  at  the  service  of 
their  burned-out  Baltimore  contempo- 
raries; the  hearty  recognition  of  these 
and  other  friendly  acts  by  the  Baltimore 
people — all  had  heartiness  and  human 
sympathy  in  an  unusual  degree.  The 
New  York  firemen  in  particular  won 
high  praise  for  their  courage  and  skill 
in  saving  the  water-front  and  fighting  off 
the  fire  from  the  East  Baltimore  dis- 
trict, where  dwelling-houses  are  closely 
crowded  together.  New  York  City  may 
well  be  proud  of  these  men,  who,  with 
little  sleep  and  without  regular  food, 
cheerfully  and  even  jovially  plunged 
into  a  forty-eight  hours'  long  struggle  in 
which  their  courage,  endurance,  and 
skill  were  tested  to  the  utmost  under 
strange  surroundings  and  conditions. 
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••TheApcti.."  Edward  Hgar's  oratorio 
"The  Apostles,"  which 
was  given  last  week,  Tuesday,  in  New 
York  by  the  Oratorio  Society,  has  been 
presented  only  once  before,  namely,  last 
October  at  the  Birmingham  Musical 
Festival,  England,  for  which  it  was 
written.  Though  evidently  in  its  style 
the  work  of  the  same  composer  as  "  The 
Dream  of  Gerontius"  (of  which  our 
readers  will  remember  we  gave  an  ac- 
count and  estimate  after  its  performance 
last  March),  it  differs  from  it  in  con- 
struction and  treatment  '•  The  Dream 
of  Gerontius  "  is  a  mediaeval  poem,  by 
Cardinal  Newman,  interpreted  by  music 
equally  mediaeval  in  spirit  though  mod- 
em in  resources.  "  The  Apostles  "  is 
an  oratorio  based  on  words  from  the 
Scriptures  which  the  composer  has  gath- 
ered together  with  great  insight  and 
arranged  with  dramatic  power.  In  both 
works  the  music  is  as  essentially  a  part  of 
the  dramatic  construction  as  the  music  of 
Wagner  is  to  his  dramas,  and,  like  Wag- 
ner's, is  full  of  leading  motives.  At  first 
hearing  "  The  Dream  of  Gerontius  "  is 
more  striking,  impressive,  poetic ;  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  "  The  Apostles," 
after  it  becomes  familiar,  will  not  seem 
to  be  the  stronger  and  more  real  of  the 
two  works.  As  an  example  of  the  dra- 
matic originality  of  "  The  Apostles  "  we 
cite  the  first  appearance  of  Mary  Mag- 
dalene. The  scene  begins  with  a  quo- 
tation from  the  Gospel  describing  Jesus 
as  he  "  constrained  his  disciples  to  get 
into  a  ship,"  while  he  himself  withdrew 
to  a  mountain  to  pray.  Then  is  heard 
the  voice  of  Mary  Magdalene  crying 
unto  God  for  mercy.  She  confesses  her 
sinfulness  and  acknowledges  that  she 
withheld  not  her  heart  from  any  joy. 
Then,  as  a  background  to  her  prayer, 
is  heard  the  chorus  sounding  the  music 
of  revelry.  The  hearers  listen,  as  it 
were,  to  Mary's  own  memories  as  she 
struggles  against  them.  The  orchestra 
becomes  more  tempestuous.  The  storm 
in  her  soul  finds  its  counterpart  in  the 
storm  on  the  sea,  and  Mary  sees  the  dis- 
ciples toiling  in  the  boat  Suddenly,  as 
a  figure  like  a  spirit  is  descried  on  the 
waters,  comes  the  voice  of  Jesus  :  "  Be 
of  good  cheer,  it  is  I."  The  storm 
quiets,   and   Mary  in  thankfulness  ac- 


knowledges God's  providence  and  sover- 
eignty. Another  dramatic  and  illuminat- 
ing episode  is  that  of  the  betrayal  Judas 
is  pictured,  not  as  a  merely  covetous  and 
brutal  man,  but  as  a  fanatic  Jew,  who  by 
attempting  to  force  Jesus  to  announce 
himself  as  the  Messiah  thought  to  bring 
worldly  glory  to  his  tribe.  When  it 
appears  that  his  plan  has  miserably 
failed,  the  voices  of  the  priests,  the  very 
priests  with  whom  he  made  his  bargain, 
sound  from  the  temple  the  psalm  of 
vengeance  that  comes  to  Judas  like  the 
audible  voice  of  his  conscience.  Of 
Elgar's  music  it  is  possible  to  give  here 
only  a  brief  and  inadequate  estimate. 
His  mastery  of  the  technique  of  the  art 
is  indubitable.  He  knows  how  to  obey 
the  canons  of  art  and  how,  when  desir- 
able, to  overstep  them.  If  at  first  some 
of  his  writing  seems  self-conscious,  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  it  seems  less  so  with 
increased  acquaintance.  His  harmonies 
and  his  orchestration  are  ultra-modem, 
while  his  choral  writing  and  his  figured 
music  recall  old-time  contrapuntalists. 
Much  in  his  oratorio  reminds  us  of  Bach, 
not  only  in  its  method  (as,  for  instance, 
the  recitatives)  but  even  more  so  in  its 
spirit  of  personal  religious  devotion,  that 
is  at  the  same  time  virile.  Elgar,  who 
is  a  devout  Catholic,  has  made  of  these 
two  works,  •*  The  Dream  of  Gerontius  " 
and  "  The  Apostles,"  the  vehicle  of  his 
own  faith.  On  his  score  appear  the 
letters  A.  M.  D.  G.— To  the  greater 
glory  of  God. 

FcUx  Wincrtner    ^^    ^^^Jl"    ImpreSSive 

scene  that  occurred  m 
Carnegie  Hall  on  Saturday  evening  of 
last  week.  At  the  close  of  the  concert 
by  the  Philharmonic  Society  the  audi- 
ence, with  scarcely  an  exception,  refused 
to  leave  the  hall  for  several  minutes,  but, 
standing,  clapped  and  cheered,  while  the 
members  of  the  orchestra,  arrested  in 
their  habitual  sudden  dispersion,  half 
surprised,  half  enthusiastic,  joined  in 
the  applause.  What  made  this  scene 
remarkable  was  the  fact  that  the  object 
of  this  demonstration  was  not  a  colora- 
ture  singer  who  had  capped  the  evening 
with  a  high  note,  nor  a  virtuoso  pianist 
or  violinist — in  fact,  was  not,  s*rictly 
speaking,  a  soloist  at  all     It  was  the 
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conductor  ol  the  orchestra,  Felix  Wein- 
gartner.  It  will  be  remembered  by  our 
readers  that  the  Philharmooic  Society 
has  adopted  the  policy  this  season  of 
giving  its  concerts  under  different  con 
ductors.  Already  Colonne,  the  French 
conductor  whose  success  we  have  pre- 
viously recounted,  Gustav  Kogel,  of 
Franldort,  Henry  )•  Wood,  the  English 
conductor,  whose  romantic  and  emotional 
interpretations  made  a  great  impression, 
and  Victor  Herbert,  the  American  con- 
ductor, have  \ed  the  Philharmonic  con- 
certs. Last  week  it  was  the  turn  of 
Weingartner.  He  had  on  his  programme 
what  were  really  three  symphonic  poems 
(one  by  Berlioz,  one  by  Liszt,  and  one 
by  himself — all  programme  music)  and 
the  Seventh  Symphony  of  Beethoven. 
His  triumph,  as  a  performer  upon  the 
orchestra,  was  his  rendering  of  the  Bee- 
thoven symphony.  His  manner  of  lead- 
ing is  such  that  it  amounts  to  a  com- 
mentary on  the  music*  His  gestures 
not  only  control  the  orchestra,  but  also 
({>erhaps  unconsciously)  call  attention  to 
the  part  that  each  instrument  or  group 
of  instruments  plays  from  time  to  time. 
No  better  proof  than  his  conducting  is 
necessary  to  show  the  supreme  impor- 
tance in  orchestral  music  of  the  con- 
ductor's personality. 


President  Biiot  end    At  a  meeting  held  last 
Dr.  weshington      week    in   New   York 

on  the  Rece  Question   (.j^y  ^^^^^  ^^   ^^^^pj. 

ces  of  the  Armstrong  Association,  for  a 
consideration  of  negro  industrial  educa- 
tion and  its  bearing  on  the  race  problem, 
two  especially  notable  addresses  were 
made,  one  by  President  Eliot,  the  other 
by  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington.  Presi- 
dent Eliot's  address  was  significant  be- 
cause it  was  the  expression  of  a  repre- 
sentative New  England  educator,  whose 
opinions  may  fairly  be  taken  to  reflect 
those  of  modem  Puritans.  He  declared 
that  the  North  and  the  South,  the 
whites  and  the  negroes,  were  agreed 
that  the  two  races  should  be  kept 
pure.  He  expressed  his  sympathy  with 
the  demand  for  a  stronger  arm  for  the 
law,  and  a  more  effective  police  protec- 
tion against  turbulent  elements  in  the 
population,  both  North  and  South.    He 


emphasized  the  importance  of  universal 
education,  and  his  approval  of  carrying 
it  on  in  separate  schools  and  with  the 
aid  of  National  appropriations.  And  he 
indicated  that  the  only  material  differ- 
ence between  Northern  and  Southern 
opinions  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
at  the  North  no  one  connects  political 
equality,  that  is,  the  possession  of  the 
ballot  and  eligibility  to  public  office, 
with  social  equality-— that  is,  with  free 
social  intercourse  on  equal  terms  in  the 
people's  homes.  Dr.  Washington  made 
a  conclusive  reply  to  the  absurd  charges 
which  have  somehow  got  into  circula- 
tion, that  education  of  the  negro  has 
promoted  crime  among  the  negroes. 
*'  Not  a  single  graduate  of  the  Hampton 
Institute  or  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute 
can  be  found  to-day  in  any  jail  or  State 
penitentiary.  After  making  careful  in- 
quiry, I  cannot  find  a  half-dozen  cases 
of  a  man  or  woman  who  has  completed 
a  full  course  of  education  in  any  of  our 
reputable  institutions,  like  Hampton, 
Tuskegee,  Fisk,  or  Atlanta,  who  are  in 
prisons.  The  records  of  the  Soutlushow 
that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple in  prison  are  without  knowledge  of 
trades,  and  sixty-one  percent  are  iUiter- 
ate."  What  was  perhaps  equally  im- 
portant, he  showed  conclusively  that 
public  sentiment  in  the  South  unmis- 
takably and  overwhelmingly  approves 
the  education  of  the  negro.  He  sent 
out  recently  questions  to  representative 
Southern  men,  covering  each  former 
slave  State,  asking  them  what  effect  edu- 
cation had  upon  the  negro,  and  received 
the  following  replies.  They  are  so  sig- 
nificant that  we  publish  them  in  full : 

1.  Has  education  made  the  negro  a  more 
useful  citizen  ? 

Answer — Yes.  121 ;  no,4 ;  unanswered,  11. 

2.  Has  it  made  him  more  economical  and 
more  inclined  to  acquire  wealth  ? 

Answer — Yes,  98 ;  no,  14  ;  unanswered,  24. 

3.  Does  it  make  him  a  more  valuable 
workman,  especially  where  skill  and  thought 
are  required  r 

Answer — Yes,  132  ;  no,  2  ;  unanswered,  2. 

4.  Do  well-trained,  skilled  negro  workmen 
find  any  difficulty  in  securing  work  in  your 
community  ? 

Answer — No,  117;  jres.  4 ;  unanswered^  15. 

6.  Are  colored  men  in  business  patronized 
by  the  whites  in  your  community  ? 

Answer — Yes,  92  ;  no,  9 ;  unanswtered,  35. 
(The  large  number  of  cases  in  which  this 
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question  was  not  answered  is  due  to  scarcity 
of  business  men.) 

6.  Is  there  any  opposition  to  the  colored 
peop]e*s  buying  land  m  your  community  ? 

Answer — No,  128 ;  yes,  3  ;  unanswered,  5. 

7.  Has  education  improved  the  morals  of 
the  black  race  ? 

Answer— Yes,  97 ;  no,  20 ;  unanswered,  19. 

8.  Has  it  made  his  religion  less  emotional 
and  more  practical  ? 

Answer — Yes,  101 ;  no,  16 ;  unanswered,  19. 

9.  Is  it,  as  a  rule,  the  ignorant  or  the  edu- 
cated who  commit  crime  ? 

Answer — Ignorant,  115;  educated,  3 ;  un- 
answered, 17. 

10.  Does  crime  grow  less  as  education  in- 
creases among  the  colored  people  ? 

Answer — Yes,  102;  no,  19;  unanswered,  15. 

11.  Is  the  moral  growth  of  the  negro  equal 
to  his  mental  growth  ? 

Answer — Yes,  55;  no,  46;  unanswered,  35. 

These  answers  ought  to  satisfy  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North  that  the  expressions 
which  occasionally  come  through  South- 
ern newspapers  from  Southern  men,  ad- 
verse to  negro  education,  are  either  mis- 
reports  or  reports  of  men  living  some- 
thing like  halJE  a  century  behind  the  age. 

Thestodenu'  Club  ^ew  York  City  is  the 
•  largest  student   center 

in  the  United  States.  Each  year  five 
thousand  young  men  begin  their  course 
of  study  in  the  city;  besides  these  a 
thousand  young  men  who  have  just  fin- 
ished their  college  course  start  in  busi- 
ness life.  It  is  estimated  that  over  a 
fifth  of  those  who  come  to  study  come 
as  total  strangers.  These  men  are  going 
to  be  more  than  ordinarily  influential 
for  the  good  or  the  ill  of  the  Nation,  and 
they  are  over  fifteen  thousand  strong, 
carrying  on  their  work  under  what  are 
abnormal  conditions  free  from  the  re- 
straint and  the  wholesome  impulses  that 
are  natural  in  their  home  environment 
Only  a  small  proportion  of  them  are 
identified  with  the  community  as  other 
young  men  are.  They  are  out  of  the 
current  of  its  life,  and  yet  they  bring  with 
them  to  the  great  city  a  great  deal  of 
vitality.  It  is  that  this  vitality  may  be 
rightly  used,  and  that  at  least  some  of  it 
may  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who,  because  of  the  narrow  conditions 
in  which  they  live,  are  devitalized,  that 
the  Intercollegiate  Branch  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  is  sustain- 
ing two  club-houses  and  nine  tributary 
branchy  in  difiPerent  institutions  in  the 


city.  The  work  is  well  organized.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  college  year  circular- 
letters  are  sent  to  the  offices  of  the  vari- 
ous college  Christian  Associations,  ask- 
ing for  information  concerning  the  stu- 
dents who  are  expecting  to  begin  the 
next  fall  their  work  in  New  York  City. 
This  information  is  so  tabulated  that  the 
New  York  officials  know  of  each  man 
what  kind  of  service  he  is  best  able  to 
render.  Then  the  officials  communicate 
with  various  churches  and  social  settle- 
ments, ascertaining  what  kind  of  service 
is  needed  and  suggesting  in  turn  men 
who  can  be  of  service.  As  a  result, 
young  men  who  come  to  this  city 
find  here  not  only  centers  of  social 
life  in  the  Students'  Club,  with  its  two 
houses,  its  receptions,  and  its  various 
meetings,  but  also  the  chance  to  use  what 
leisure  time  they  may  have  in  social 
work.  Some  idea  of  the  results  obtained 
by  this  canvass  and  organized  effort  may 
be  obtained  from  the  following  figures : 
Of  173  men,  80  are  church  members,  93 
are  not ;  72  attend  church  regularly, 
53  are  apparently  indifferent,  10  not 
found ;  four  have  left  the  city,  and  34 
are  actively  engaged  in  some  kind  of 
Christian  or  philanthropic  work.  Re- 
ports are  yet  to  be  received  from  214 
men.  The  value  of  this  sort  of  work  by 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
is  obvious.  It  is  an  example  of  the 
change  of  emphasis,  which  we  have  more 
than  once  noted  as  characteristic  of  the 
Association  in  recent  years,  from  the 
merely  evangelistic  and  sometimes  pie- 
tistic  to  the  practical,  from  a  religion  of 
getting  to  a  religion  of  giving.  The 
Students'  Club,  as  this  Branch  is  denom- 
inated, is  not  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  self-supporting;  it  needs  the  co-oper- 
ation of  people  who  are  interested  in 
this  sort  of  work.  It  needs  particularly 
a  new  headquarters  more  adequate  alike 
for  the  use  of  the  students  of  various 
schools  in  the  neighborhood  and  for  the 
center  of  intercollegiate  religious  life  in 
the  city. 

Fresh  disquiet  has  arisen 
Cr^^sui^rip'JL  in  ^e  Anglican  Church, 

but  on  a  new  point  of 
controversy,  not  ritualistic  but  ethical — 
the  right  of  ministers  to   dispute  doc- 
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trines  whidi  they  affirm  in  the  church 
services.  Bishop  Gore  has  called  to 
account  one  of  his  clergy,  the  Rev.  C.  £. 
Beeby,  for  an  article  in  the  "  Hibbert 
Journal ''  impugning  the  reality  of  the 
Virgin  Birth.  The  Bishop  wrote  that 
clergymen  who  constantly  recite  the 
words  of  the  Creed,  "  Conceived  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary," 
cannot  consistently  hold  their  office  un- 
less they  personally  believe  what  they 
recite,  and  that  he  was  bound  to  main- 
tain the  limits  that  *' constitute  office- 
holding  in  the  Church  of  England." 
Upon  this  suggestion  of  want  of  honor 
Mr.  Beeby  tendered  his  resignation. 
Churchmen  of  the  Broad  school  are 
somewhat  excited  by  this  event,  and 
Canon  Henson  in  particular  has  in- 
veighed against  the  Bishop  for  ''  big- 
otry." In  accepting  Mr.  Beeby's  resig- 
nation, the  Bishop,  while  forbidding  him 
to  mmister  or  preach  in  the  diocese^ 
writes :  "  Though  we  do  not  agree  with 
you,  I  think  we  are  all  likely  to  be  the 
better  for  your  act  of  self-sacrifice."  A 
parishioner  of  Mr.  Beeby,  in  sending 
him  a  check  for  ;fiOO,  writes  thus: 
'*The  opinions  you  hold  are  silently 
held  by  many  other  clergymen  and  by 
most  of  the  educated  laity ;  and  if  the 
expression  of  them  is  forbidden,  the 
Church  of  England  will  cease  to  repre- 
sent the  real  belief  of  Englishmen." 
The  whole  question  of  the  ethics  of 
creed  subscription  is  thus  reopened,  and 
one  result  is  likely  to  be  a  more  acute 
degree  of  the  dearth  of  suitable  candi- 
dates for  holy  orders  that  has  become 
already  a  serious  problem  in  the  Angli- 
can Church.  A  writer  in  the  "  Hibbert 
Journal "  last  July  attributed  this  dearth 
largely  to  the  discrepancy  between  mod- 
ern beliefs  and  ancient  formularies,  and 
the  unwillingness  of  honest  men  to  strain 
their  consciences  by  assent  to  the  latter. 
The  natural  way  out  of  such  a  situa- 
tion— a  revision  of  the  formularies — 
seems  for  the  present  impracticable. 
The  formularies  of  the  State  Church 
cannot  be  revised  except  by  or  in  con- 
currence with  Parliamentary  action,  and 
just  this  is  most  repugnant  to  Church- 
men. Were  the  Church  disestablished, 
doctrinal  revision  might  be  undertaken, 
could  the  enormous  inertia  of  Anglican 


conservatism  oe  overcome.  Perhaps  the 
strain  of  the  present  condition  may  add 
to  the  pressure  for  disestablishment 


Americans  are  not 
"^**"7t  ^Jli'^**"    unfamihar    with    the 

extraordinary  license 
allowed  to  university  students  in  Great 
Britain  on  academic  occasions,  but  a 
recent  outbreak  of  disorder  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  almost  passes  the 
bounds  of  credulity.  Three  thousand 
young  Scotchmen  made  a  stately  aca- 
demic event  the  occasion  for  a  kind  of 
disorder  which  ought  to  have  brought 
the  police  within  the  precincts  of  the 
University.  On  the  occasion  referred  to, 
Sir  Robert  Finlay,  Attorney-General  of 
the  realm  and  Lord  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity, was  to  address  the  students  on 
international  arbitration.  The  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Balfour,  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  presided.  But  the  students 
would  hear  neither  these  distinguished 
speakers  nor  the  concert  which  was  to 
occupy  a  preliminary  hour.  Some  of 
the  singers,  their  voices  drowned  by 
riotous  horseplay,  quitted  the  platform ; 
others  went  through  their  parts  in  dumb 
show.  This  over,  Mr.  Balfour  announced 
amid  noisy  interruptions  that  the  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Divinity  would  "  open 
the  proceedings "  with  prayer.  The 
Dean  did  so,  but  his  prayer  was  rendered 
quite  inaudible  by  the  indecent  tumult 
that  conrinued.  With  a  submissiveness 
to  indignity  that  seems  almost  incredible, 
the  Lord  Rector  then  gave  his  address, 
inaudible,  because  of  the  uproar,  except 
to  those  on  or  near  the  platform.  At 
the  end  two  students  in  character-cos- 
tume came  forward  and  presented  him 
with  a  toy  doll.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  one  unendurable  act  of  license, 
for  it  is  reported  that  these  two  are 
to  be  "rusticated."  The  remarkable 
thing  in  the  British  estimate  of  this 
occurrence  is  the  qualified  condemna- 
tion it  has  received,  as  only  going  too 
far.  "A  certain  amount  of  good-hu- 
mored chaff  and  sarcasm  is  permissible 
on  such  occasions,"  says  the  Birming- 
ham "  Post " — "  the  speakers  expect  to 
be  baited."  As  a  piquant  condiment  of 
high  culture  this  baiting  of  dignitaries 
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by  young  academicians  seems  intolerable 
to  Americans,  accused  though  they  are 
of  a  characteristic  irreverence  toward 
what  is  venerable.  Strange  it  is  that  in 
ancient  centers  of  civilization  a  univer- 
sity assembly  is  the  one  place  where 
public  sentiment  tolerates  exception  to 
the  rule  that  scholars  must  conduct 
themselves  as  gentlemen.  Such  barba- 
rism at  the  chief  seat  of  Scottish  culture 
seems  to  furnish  fresh  reason  for  educa- 
tion commissions  to  travel  from  Britain, 
to  observe  how  things  are  done  abroad. 


Yankee  ingenuity  has 
'*TTJ:o"oS''"'  often  been  held  respon- 
sible for  a  good  many 
vagaries,  but  it  cannot  be  made  to  father 
the  extraordinary  exhibition  that  we  hear 
of  from  London.  Apparently  the  idea 
that  started  it  all  originated  with  an 
enterprising  journalist  of  Paris.  Last 
October  this  editor  announced  that  six 
bronze  medals,  good  for  3,000  francs 
each,  and  one  good  for  7,000,  had  been 
hidden  for  any  one  to  find  who  could. 
The  statement  aroused  the  frantic  interest 
of  thousands.  A  workingman  discovered 
one  medal  glued  beneath  a  park  bench. 
The  excitement  grew  so  intense  with 
each  additional  discovery,  and,  the  ad- 
vertising value  of  the  scheme  being 
obvious,  so  many  other  newspapers 
adopted  similar  devices,  that  the  Govern- 
ment interfered  and  prevented  the  con- 
tinuance of  all  "  hidden  treasure  "  com- 
petitions, on  the  ground  that  they  were 
lotteries.  Now  a  London  weekly  has 
made  a  similar  venture.  People  out  of 
employment,  people  of  moderate  means, 
well-dressed  women,  vagabonds,  energetic 
youths,  clerks,  laborers,  by  hundreds 
and  thousands,  armed  with  chisels, 
knives,  forks,  screw-drivers,  latch-keys, 
sticks,  lighted  candles,  almost  every  im- 
aginable kind  of  instrument  (though  the 
use  of  shovels  and  pickaxes  was  expressly 
mentioned  by  the  paper  as  being  un- 
necessary), roaming  around  the  streets 
in  groups,  in  units,  in  crowds,  at  all 
hours  of  day  and  night,  have  been  poking, 
peeking,  scraping,  digging,  cutting  up 
the  turf  in  parks,  undermining  walls, 
trampling  over  private  grounds,  tearing 
up  streets,  damaging  trees.     One  man, 


following  a  clue  given — "  a  fair  lady  " — 
went  to  Margaretta  Street  and  dug  a 
hole  with  a  broken  knife;  he  declared 
when  arrested  that  he  worked  ''  in  the 
mud  in  gutters  chiefly."  Another  was 
found  late  at  night  scraping  the  ground 
with  a  stick  in  one  hand  and  holding  a 
lighted  candle  in  the  other.  In  a  suburb 
a  crowd  of  rough,  profane  men  and 
youths  gathered  from  all  parts  of  London, 
wakened  the  occupants  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  were  finally  dispersed 
only  by  about  a  dozen  policemen.  In 
one  csise  a  witness  at  hand  declared  that 
his  friend,  the  prisoner,  was  merely 
touching  the  loose  stones  with  a  latch- 
key. "  Oh,  yes,"  commented  the  magis 
trate,  '*  trying  to  let  himself  into  the 
pavement"  Many  of  the  police  courts 
are  crowded,  property- owners  are  vexed, 
and  the  London  "  Spectator  "  gives  this 
continuous  performance  considerable 
editorial  attention.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
certain  that  all  good  Britons  will  continue 
to  think  of  the  French,  the  Japanese, 
and  the  Americans  as  volatile  peoples. 


The  past  twelvemonth  has 
"""SlUir  *"  seen  unwonted  railway  ac- 
tivity in  China.  The  work 
on  the  American  railway  concession 
from  Canton  to  Hankau  is  being  hur- 
ried, as  is  that  on  the  Belgian  conces- 
sion from  Hankau  to  Peking.  The  Ger- 
mans are  building  railways  and  opening 
mines,  for  which  they  have  concessions 
covering  the  whole  province  of  Shantung, 
while  the  Russians  by  their  Manchurian 
railway  have  now  made  it  possible  for  a 
Chinese  to  go  from  Peking  to  London 
in  eighteen  days.  Unwonted  political 
activity  has  also  been  manifest,  so  we 
learn  from  the  just  published  report  of 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Knowl- 
edge among  the  Chinese.  Though  the 
audience  question  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  whole  diplomatic  body  at  Peking 
for  thirty  years,  it  now  occasions  so  little 
difficulty  that  informal  tea-parties  given 
by  the  Empress  Dowager  have  become 
quite  commonplace.  The  first  instance 
of  the  journey  abroad  of  a  Chinese  prince 
occurred  when  the  Emperor's  brother, 
Prince  Chun,  went  to  Berlin  to  make  an 
apology.     Prince   Chen,  son  of  Prince 
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Ching,  the  Premier,  went  to  Edward 
VII.'s  coronatioa.  Priace  Chen  went 
later  to  Japan  to  study  the  institutions 
of  that  country.  Another  Prince  is  to 
go  to  the  St  Louis  Exhibition.  But  the 
greatest  development  is  in  the  direction 
of  schools  and  universities.  The  exam- 
ination questions  at  the  provincial  uni- 
versities show  how  the  foreign  leaven  is 
working  in  China.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  questions  asked  in  the  province  of 
Fukien : 

Which  Western  nations  have  paid  most 
attention  to  education?  State  the  leading 
features  of  the  military  systems  of  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Russia,  and  France. 
Which  are  the  best  colonizers  ?  How  should 
tea  and  silk  be  properly  cultivated?  De- 
saibe  the  government,  industry,  and  educa- 
tion of  Switzerland,  which,  though  small,  is 
independent  of  surrounding  great  powers. 

Formerly  the  professors  in  the  few  col- 
leges for  the  teaching  of  foreign  subjects 
were  all  Americans  or  Europeans.  Now 
the  professors  are  nearly  all  Japanese. 
It  is  natural  for  China  to  turn  to  Japan, 
even  though  almost  everything  to  be 
learned  from  the  Japanese  comes  second 
hand.  There  is  a  natural  racial  sym- 
pathy, and  if  the  Chinese  are  to  affiliate 
with  any  people,  it  would  properly  be 
with  one  which  has  been  under  many  of 
the  same  influences. 


Is  the  prospect  of  a  possi- 
'"^:'°   ble  pan-A^  combioation 

under  Japanese  direction  a 
caase  for  despondency  as  far  as  the 
propaganda  of  Christianity  is  concern- 
ed? No,  relies  the  Diffusion  Society. 
*' Japan  las  realized  that  Christiani^ 
should  be  free,  and  she  has  not  discour- 
aged it  as  a  teacher.  She  has  only 
dreaded  it  as  a  political  force."  Of  the 
sixteen  thousand  Protestant  missionaries 
in  the  world,  a  sixth  are  in  China.  That 
their  work  is  recognized  by  the  nations  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  recently  the  Chi- 
nese gentry  in  Shanghai  subscribed  many 
thousand  dollars  towards  their  Intei  na- 
tional Institute,  and,  similarly,  large  sums 
of  money  have  been  contributed  in  Swa- 
tau,  AHM>y,  Fuchau,  Hangchau,  Chif  u,  and 
wherever  missionaries  teach.  A  place 
like  Wendiau,  where  the  opening  of  a 
drarch  was  the  s^al  for  a  riot,  has  now 
two  churches,  one  holding  a  thousand 


people,  and  these  are  insufficient  for 
those  who  would  attend.  At  the  open- 
ing of  a  Christian  college  there  recently, 
all  the  thirty  officials  of  the  city  attended 
the  ceremony.  In  our  opinion,  the  dan- 
ger to  Christianity  lies  in  the  indis- 
criminate increase  of  missionaries.  The 
need  is  for  men  trained  not  only  in 
Christianity,  but  in  comparative  religion, 
that  a  sympathy  with  whatever  is  good 
in  the  various  rdigions  of  China  may 
be  fostered.  Secondly,  the  need  is  for 
missionaries  trained  not  only  in  Eng- 
lish, but  in  Chinese,  that  the  standard 
educational  and  religious  works  of  Chris- 
tendom may  be  translated  as  soon  as 
possible.  No  less  than  four  Chinese 
universities  have  been  compelled  to 
establish  translation  departments,  be- 
cause there  were  not  in  Chinese  suf- 
ficient text-books  to  fit  their  curricula. 
The  missionary  opportunity  is  evident 

The  Meaning  of  the  War 

The  war  in  the  East  is  an  issue  joined 
between  the  twentieth  century  and  the 
sixteenth.  Curiously,  it  is  the  Western 
Power  which  represents  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Eastern  Power  which  repre- 
sents the  twentieth. 

The  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies were  characterized  throughout  the 
West  by  a  transition  of  society  from  autoc- 
racy to  democracy,  in  every  department 
of  life.  Industrially,  the  laborer  was  set 
free  from  his  shackles  and  given  owner- 
ship of  himself ;  politically,  the  people 
were  set  free  from  absolutism  and  given 
a  representation  in  government;  ecclesi- 
astically, the  Church  was  set  free  from 
the  traditions  which  had  bound  her 
thought  and  was  given  liberty  of  faith 
and  worship;  to  the  individual  was 
secured  in  all  western  Europe  a  larger 
measure  of  those  rights  which  in  An^o- 
Saxon  communities  he  had  previoosly 
enjoj^d.  The  long  conflict  between 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin  civilizations 
was  really  a  conflict  between  the  lib- 
erty inherent  in  Hebraic  ideals  as  they 
are  portrayed  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  pagan  imperialism  as  it  existed  in 
ancient  Rome. 

The  one  European  nation  which  did 
not  feel  the  influence  of  this  transition 
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was  Russia.  She  proved  herself  im- 
mune to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The 
spirit  of  the  sixteenth  century  still  ani- 
mates the  empire  and  determines  its 
institutions.  There  is  no  individual 
liberty  in  Russia.  Any  man  may  be 
arrested  and  imprisoned  or  exiled  with- 
out a  trial,  a  hearing,  or  even  an  accu- 
sation. There  is  no  religious  liberty  in 
Russia.  No  man  bred  in  the  Orthodox 
Church  may  leave  it ;  still  less  may  he 
urge  a  different  faith  than  that  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  upon  his  fellows. 
How  little  toleration  Russian  orthodoxy 
has  for  even  an  ancestral  faith,  if  it 
is  not  orthodox,  let  Kishenev  testify. 
There  is  no  political  liberty  in  Russia. 
The  people  have  no  representation  in 
any  popular  assembly;  none  in  a  pub- 
lic and  uncensored  press ;  none  in  free 
and  voluntary  assemblies ;  none  in  pub- 
lic discussion ;  not  even  an  unfettered 
right  of  petition.  As  there  is  no  free- 
dom of  thought,  opinion,  or  action,  so 
there  is  no  general  system  of  popular 
education ;  partly  because  the  conditions 
of  life  make  it  difficult  if  not  impossible, 
partly  because  a  State  which  does  not 
permit  freedom  of  action  never  provides 
for  freedom  of  development  Russia  in 
the  twentieth  century  retains  the  abso- 
lutism of  Italy,  Spain,  and  France  in  the 
sixteenth. 

Japan,  on  the  contrary,  has  moved 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  nation  from 
repression  to  freedom,  from  absolutism 
to  democracy.  In  half  a  century  it  has 
leaped  from  an  Oriental  despotism  to  a 
modern  free  State.  Religiously,  the  citi- 
zen is  free  to  change  his  faith  and  to 
persuade  his  fellows  that  by  changing 
they  will  better  theirs ;  politically,  the 
people  are  represented  in  a  free  popular 
assembly  related  to  the  Mikado  somewhat 
as  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  related 
to  the  King  of  England ;  the  right  of 
petition,  assembly,  discussion,  publica- 
tion, is  scarcely  less  safeguarded  than  in 
America ;  a  system  of  popular  education 
provides  for  that  development  which  the 
law  permits  and  promotes  in  practical 
exercise;  and  the  individual,  set  free 
from  the  galling  servitude  to  the  mili- 
tary class  which  was  an  accompaniment 
of  the  old  feudalism,  has  grown  with 
extraordinary  rapidity  into  a  personal 


freedom  unknown  in  any  other  Oriental 
country.  In  her  spirit,  her  political  and 
religious  institutions,  her  agrarian  life, 
Russia  represents  the  sixteenth  century, 
Japan  the  twentieth.  The  war  is  one  be- 
tween an  Occidental  State,  autocratic  in 
form,  bureaucratic  in  fact,  very  slightly 
modified  by  contact  with  European  civ- 
ilization, and  an  Oriental  State,  recon- 
structed as  a  democratic  nation  in  half 
a  century  by  its  free  contact  with  the 
free  peoples  of  the  West 

To  which  of  these  two  combatants 
are  we  to  look  for  protection  from  the 
"Yellow  Peril"? 

There  are  400,000,000  Chinese.  They 
have  patience,  contentment,  persistent 
not  to  say  stolid  industry,  careful  not 
to  say  excessive  thrift,  and  reverence 
for  the  past — some  of  which  virtues 
might  with  advantage  be  more  sedulously 
cultivated  in  our  eager  but  imparient, 
aspiring  but  discontented,  people,  with 
their  too  strenuous  but  fitful  industry, 
their  too  enterprising  and  extravagant 
expenditure,  their  sometimes  careless 
optimism,  their  sometimes  more  careless 
forgetting  of  the  leaders  and  the  lessons 
of  the  past  But  what  fires  passion  and 
prejudice  might  enkindle  in  this  people 
the  Boxer  movement  has  demonstrated. 
What  peril  it  may  threaten  to  European 
civilization  by  military  organization,  if 
it  were  ever  inspired  by  a  military  am- 
bition and  furnished  with  modem  mili- 
tary arms,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine. 
What  industrial  peril  it  might  threaten 
if  something  of  the  eager  commercial 
spirit  of  the  West  should  ever  possess  it, 
we  have  in  America  already  imagined 
and  endeavored  to  guard  ourselves 
against  by  our  anti-Chinese  immigration 
laws.  To  the  European  dread  of  the 
"  Yellow  Peril  "  Russian  journals  and 
diplomats  appeal.  Guardian  against 
the  Yellow  Peril  Russia  claims  to  be. 
Is  she  ? 

Whether  the  "  Yellow  Peril "  is  real 
or  imaginary  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
consider.  It  is  certain  that  it  is  to  be 
met  and  overcome  not  by  sixteenth  cen- 
tury but  by  nineteenth  century  methods ; 
not  by  repression,  but  by  noble  inspira- 
tion and  wise  guidance;  not  by  force 
operating  from  without,  but  by  life  devd- 
oped  from  within ;  not  by  being  chained 
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by  Russia,  but  by  being  set  free,  by 
Japan.  What  all  Americans  must  desire 
is  that  China  shall  receive  the  impulse 
which  Japan  has  received,  and  shall  be 
allowed  to  develop  her  own  national 
life,  her  own  race  consciousness,  as  Japan 
has  been  allowed  to  develop  hers.  The 
**  Yellow  Peril  "  has  become  a  peril  only 
because  Western  nations  have  attempted 
to  force  upon  China  an  internal  life 
foreign  to  her  inward  impulses.  She 
has  been  treated  with  contempt  and  has 
repaid  the  treatment  with  hatred.  Rus- 
sia may  dominate  but  cannot  vivify  her 
and  will  not  civilize  her ;  for  civilization 
must  always  be  the  product  of  a  force 
working  from  within.  It  is  not  by  re- 
pression of  Chinese  instincts,  not  by 
binding  China  hand  and  foot,  not  by 
partitioning  her  territory  among  the 
Western  nations,  not  by  attempting  to 
impose  on  her  the  forms  of  a  life  which 
she  is  made  to  hate  because  it  is  im- 
posed upon  her  against  her  will,  that  the 
"  Yellow  Peril "  will  be  averted.  There 
are  Chinese  reformers  who  covet  for 
China  the  life  of  Japan;  it  is  by  co- 
operation with  them  that  China  is  to  be 
given  the  life  which  Japanese  reformers 
have  won  for  Japan.  The  wise  diplomacy 
of  Secretary  Hay  points  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, the  masterful  and  military  methods 
of  Russia  point  in  the  wrong  direction. 
For  Mr.  Hay  insisted  on  recognizing  the 
nationality  of  China  when  all  the  other 
Powers  were  inclined  to  treat  her  as  an 
anarchic  mob.  Mr.  Hay  has  urged  and 
woii  free  ports  through  which  modern 
life  may  enter  China,  while  Russia  has 
steadfastly  and  solidly  fought  against  all 
freedom  of  commerce.  And  now  again 
Mr.  Hay  urges  all  the  Powers  to  recog- 
nize the  right  of  China  to  remain  neutral 
in  the  war  between  her  Western  and  her 
Eastern  neighbors,  a  right  which  Japan 
wisely  concedes  and  which  Europe  is 
waiting  to  see  whether  Russia  will  con- 
cede. The  neutralization  of  China  looks 
to  her  integrity;  the  integrity  of  China 
looks  to  her  free  self-development ;  the 
free  self-development  of  China  under  the 
leadership  of  her  modernized  Oriental 
neighbor  looks  to  her  gradual  passing 
from  a  bureaucracy  to  a  democracy,  from 
a  worship  of  the  past  to  a  hopeful  aspira- 
tion toward  a  future,  from  a  civilization 


which  sacrifices  the  individual  for  the 
insdtution  to  a  civilization  which  uses  the 
institution  for  the  individual,  from  a 
pagan  absolutism  which  long  antedates 
the  sixteenth  century  to  a  Christian  free- 
dom which  is  the  glory  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  Sjmnpathies 
of  the  American  people  are  with  the 
Japanese  in  this  war. 

• 

A  Lenten  Thought 

Room  for  God  in  the  World 

Many  Protestant  churches  in  the  cities 
now  stand  open  at  all  hours  for  medita- 
tion and  worship ;  and  during  the  Lenten 
season  in  the  Episcopal  churches,  in 
addition  to  the  usual,  daily  services, 
brief  special  services  are  held,  sharply 
limited  in  time,  and  largely  attended. 
Men  engrossed  in  business,  clerks  and 
employees,  take  twenty  minutes  out  of 
their  short  luncheon  hour  for  worship 
and  meditation ;  and  while  the  usual 
throngs  are  passing  in  the  streets  and 
the  cable-cars  rush  along  with  clanging 
gongs,  in  some  church  in  the  very  center 
of  the  turmoil  a  throng  of  worshipers 
find  the  silence  and  repose  in  which  the 
still,  small  voice  of  God  may  be  heard 
once  more.  Carlyle  once  gave  expres- 
sion to  the  passionate  longing  of  hosts 
of  men  and  women  in  the  despairing 
wish  that  Gk>d  would  speak  again.  In 
earlier  days  he  thought  he  could  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Infinite  in  the  speech 
and  life  of  great  souls,  but  for  many 
decades  no  voice  had  come  from  the 
heart  of  the  universe,  no  sound  of  rec- 
ognition or  of  guidance  had  lightened 
the  burdens  or  guided  the  feet  of  men  1 

This  sense  of  isolation  and  loneliness 
has  brought  weariness  and  desolation  to 
many  sensitive  spirits  in  this  tumultuous 
age,  and  has  driven  many  to  find  refuge 
in  some  form  of  mysticism  or  of  ritual- 
ism. The  rush  and  noise  of  modern 
industrial  life  sends  those  who  cannot 
find  strength  and  repose  in  the  percep- 
tion of  its  larger  issues  in  the  final  better- 
ment of  the  race  back  to  mediaeval  ism, 
with  its  few  activities,  its  emphasis  on 
devotion,   its    picturesqueness.     In   an 
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age  in  which  all  things  are  boldly  and 
somedoies  brutally  questioned  and  dis- 
cussed, many  who  grow  weary  of  the 
uncertainties  of  debate  and  long  for  the 
peace  of  authority  not  only  in  faith  but 
in  worship,  and  who  are  exhausted  by 
the  rush  of  manifold  activities  and 
the  feverish  interest  of  the  time,  take 
refuge  in  a  worship  which  recalls  the 
mediaeval  mood  and  expresses  to  the 
eye  the  submission  and  adoration  for 
which  the  soul  longs.  Others,  who 
care  little  for  forms  of  worship  and  de- 
mand a  more  indusive  symbolism  tiian 
the  ritualist  offers,  take  refuge  from 
the  fierce  materialism  of  the  age  in 
some  form  of  mysticism,  and  this  decade 
has  seen  the  same  sort  of  revival  of 
occult  philosophies  and  esoteric  teaching 
which  found  a  foothold  in  Rome  in  the 
third  century,  and  which  the  early  Church, 
with  a  true  divination  of  the  vital  issues 
at  stake,  resisted  with  resolute  and  un- 
compromising conviction. 

To  many  neither  of  these  solutions  of 
the  problem  is  possible;  they  cannot 
find  rest  in  escape  from  existing  condi- 
tions either  by  going  back  into  an  earlier 
mood  or  by  ignoring  the  facts  of  present 
life  and  taking  refuge  in  pure  specula- 
tion or  in  an  ideal  world.  For  many 
the  solution  must  be  found  where  the 
problem  is  presented,  and  no  solution  is 
possible  which  does  not  accept  at  their 
full  value  all  the  facts  of  life.  It  is  easy 
to  create  a  world  in  which  all  things  are 
spiritually  ordered  and  harmonious ;  the 
real  problem  is  to  look  the  facts  of  this 
actual  world  full  in  the  face,  and  find 
an  interpretation  which  at  the  same  time 
gives  the  actual  its  full  value  and  dis- 
cerns in  it  the  possibilities  of  the  ideal. 
The  real  question  with  every  man  is  not, 
"  What  could  I  do  under  different  condi- 
tions ?"  but  "  What  can  I  do  with  these 
conditions  ?"  The  task  of  the  thinking 
man  is  not  to  evade  difficulties  by  cre- 
ating an  ideal  world,  but  to  find  a  divine 
order  in  this  actual  world. 

The  age  is,  in  an  unusual  degree,  ab- 
sorbed in  material  interests  and  given 
over  to  material  pursuits.  In  the  evolu- 
tion of  society  there  has  come  a  period 
when  the  physical  needs  of  the  race  are 
great,  and  its  opportunities  on  a  scale 
never  dreamed  of  in   earlier  periods. 


Forces  and  tools  axe  now  in  hands  of 
men  of  almost  magical  potency,  and  great 
tasks  are  laid  upon  their  shoulders  in  all 
parts  c^  the  globe.  That  these  tasks  are 
absorbing  too  much  energy  and  that 
men  are  neglecting  for  the  moment  other 
interests  is  evident ;  but  those  who  con- 
demn the  age  because  it  is  less  com- 
fortable than  some  of  the  ages  which 
preceded  it  show  very  great  blindness  of 
vision  to  its  possible  issues ;  and  many 
of  those  whose  artistic  tastes  are  more 
thoroughly  educated  than  their  insight, 
whose  idea  of  art  is  enjoyment  rather 
than  free  expression  of  vital  energy, 
are  wasting  in  idle  laments  for  the  skill 
and  feeling  of  other  years  the  force  which 
might  better  be  used  in  bringing  out  the 
aesthetic  uses  of  present  conditions. 

In  the  evolution  of  society  a  great 
working  period  has  come  out  of  which 
are  likely  to  flow  impulses  and  inspira- 
tions which  shall  make  for  the  deepening 
and  enriching  of  the  highest  life  of  the 
race.  Life  is  so  vast  and  tumultuous 
that  people  who  live  in  their  tastes 
rather  than  in  the  freedom  and  power  of 
the  creative  spirit  are  often  deafened 
and  confused  by  it,  and  their  cries  of 
protest  are  pathetic  in  their  futility.  The 
stream  sweeps  on  far  beyond  their  vision, 
and  in  another  age  their  outcries  are 
remembered,  if  they  are  remembered  at 
all,  as  illustrations  of  the  fallibility  of 
human  prophecy. 

We  are  living  in  as  great  an  age  as 
any  that  has  preceded  it ;  an  age  which 
is  likely  to  do  as  much  for  the  spiritual 
emancipation  of  the  race.  The  tremen- 
dous tasks  which  engross  men  at  the 
moment  are  material  in  their  character, 
but  they  may  have  great  spiritual  uses ; 
the  wealth  which  society  is  accumulating 
is  material  in  substance,  but  it  may  have 
magical  powers  of  transmutation  into 
health,  freedom,  education,  wider  hap- 
piness. It  is  idle  to  denounce  a  whole 
age,  and  ignorance  alone  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  pronounce  against  a  universal 
movement  in  human  affairs.  It  is  not 
against  our  age  that  we  ought  to  rebel, 
nor  against  the  great  movement  of  our 
time  that  we  ought  to  protest;  it  is 
against  too  complete  absorption  in  the  age 
and  in  the  movement  that  we  ought  to 
set  ourselves.     The  tendency  of  all  great 
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movements  is  to  be  all-absorbing  and 
tyrannical ;  and  no  movement  has  ever 
been  more  absorbing  and  tyrannical 
than  that  which  is  sweeping  over  the 
whole  race  to-day.  Of  that  movement 
men  must  be  either  masters  or  servants ; 
th^  must  direct  it  or  become  its  tools. 
To  remain  masters  of  it  they  must  hold 
themselves  above  it;  they  must  look 
down  on  it  from  the  heights  of  the  spirit- 
ual nature ;  they  must  hold  fast  by  their 
divine  birthright  and  heritage. 

The  greatest  need  of  to-day  is  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  voice  of  God. 
That  voice  is  speaking  in  this  year  of 
our  Lord  as  distinctly  as  it  has  spoken 
in  every  year  since  man  began  to  reckon 
time;  the  trouble  is  that  men  do  not 
listen ;  in  the  noise  and  rush  of  the  age 
they  do  not  seek  the  silence  and  the 
repose  in  which  the  still,  small  voice 
b«x)mes  audible.  What  is  sorely  needed 
is  the  open  church  on  the  crowded 
thoroughfare  at  the  rushing  noontide; 
the  quiet  of  a  true  Lenten  season  in  the 
very  center  of  the  turmoil ;  the  thoughts, 
memories,  and  prayers  of  a  spiritual 
Lent  in  the  sweep  and  stir  of  an  age  of 
intoxicating  activity.  We  shall  not  find 
peace  by  escaping  from  our  age  into 
clobters  nor  by  evading  its  hard  condi- 
tions; we  shall  find  rest  and  refresh- 
ment and  keep  our  souls  alive  by  spirit- 
ualizing work  and  making  room  for  God 
in  the  world  he  has  made  and  of  which 
he  is  always  the  master. 


Accommodating 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  comply  with 
even  the  simple  requests  of  our  readers. 
It  was  not  long  ago,  we  believe,  that  a 
lady  begged  Secretary  Hay  not  to  allow 
himself  to  die  without  giving  to  the  world 
some  account  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Very  much  like  that  lady  will  seem  to 
many  readers  of  The  Outlook  a  recent 
correspondent,  who,  after  acknowledging 
the  benefit  derived  from  its  columns, 
asks  the  editor  to  formulate  an  opinion 
on  the  race  problem.  Hardly  have  we 
finished  reading  his  letter  when  another 
comes  informing  us  that  the  race  prob- 
lem would  soon  automatically  be  evolved 
into  a  solution,  if  we  would  only  stop 


talking  about  it  We  have  put  our  mind 
to  devising  some  way  by  which  we  can 
please  both  of  these  our  friends.  Like 
the  answer  to  many  a  difficult  question, 
the  way  was  found  close  at  hand,  and 
happily  a  way  which  involves  no  change 
in  our  custom.  Hereafter  we  shall  some- 
times discuss  the  race  problem — that 
will  please  the  one  reader — and  some- 
times keep  silent — that  will  please  the 
other. 

Wu-Ta-Lang,  the  Chinese  Unfortunate 
Man,  was  so  short  of  stature,  it  is  said, 
that  when  he  was  on  the  ground  he  could 
not  reach  the  gymnastic  bar,  and  when 
he  was  on  the  bar  he  could  not  reach 
the  ground.  An  alleviating  circum- 
stance, however,  occurs  to  the  Occident- 
al mind — he  did  not  need  to  be  in  both 
places  at  once.  Like  Wu-Ta-Lang,  we 
are  human  and  have  our  shortcomings, 
but  we  have  at  least  his  measure  of  good 
fortune. 

An   Increase  of  Library 
Influence 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  fire  broke  out  in 
one  of  the  twenty-five  chambers  occupied 
by  the  Biblioteca  Apostolica  Vaticana. 
This  is  the  library  of  the  Popes.  In  it 
are  preserved  more  than  twenty-five 
thousand  manuscripts  of  inestimable 
value  and  an  almost  incredible  number 
oi  copies,  in  many  instances  unique  ex- 
amples, of  rare  early  printed  books.  Its 
worth  has  been  increasing,  not  only  by 
addition  but  by  discovery  ;  for  instance, 
a  scientific  treatise  on  the  stars  by 
Galileo  was  recently  found  there.  By 
great  good  fortune,  the  fire  was  finally 
extinguished  before  it  had  destroyed  the 
most  important  and  valuable  collection 
of  literary  monuments  in  the  world. 
An  incalculable  catastrophe  was  happily 
averted. 

Quite  recently  the  Turin  Library, 
which  almost  ranks  in  value  with  that  of 
the  Vatican,  was  seriously  damaged  by 
fire,  and  at  this  moment  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate,  indeed  to  guess  at,  the  severe 
loss  by  the  world  of  letters  through  the 
annihilation  of  thousands  of  important 
manuscripts  and  the  sole  examples  of 
first    editions    of   world-famed    books. 
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These  include  palimpsests  of  Cicero 
and  Cassiodorus,  Theodoret*s  commen- 
tary on  the  minor  prophets,  the  Theodo- 
sian  Codex, Pliny's"  Historia  Naturalis," 
and  Plantin 'S  Bible. 

The  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  and 
the  Biblioth^que  Nationale  at  Paris  are 
housed  in  non-fire-proof  structures,  and 
so  are  other  great  libraries  of  Europe  in 
which  are  stored  many  of  the  treasures 
of  all  literature.  It  is  thus  easy  to  imag- 
ine that  a  disaster  similar  to  that  which 
threatened  the  library  at  Rome  and 
caused  such  irremediable  ruin  at  Turin 
might  at  any  time  occur  at  Oxford,  Paris, 
or  wherever  libraries  are  placed  in  build- 
ings of  a  more  or  less  inflammable 
nature. 

In  our  opinion,  the  fires  at  Rome  and 
Turin  peremptorily  call  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  reproducing  by  photo- 
graphic processes  at  least  the  more  im- 
portant manuscripts  and  early  printed 
books  whereof  but  one  or  very  few  ex- 
amples are  known  to  exist — the  Venetus 
Iliad,  the  Paris  Plato,  the  earliest 
copies  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland 
and  the  Cid,  the  sources  of  English 
literature  found  in  such  works  as  the 
Codex  Exoniensis  and  the  works  of 
King  Alfred,  documents  relating  to  Eng- 
lish and  American  history,  and  early 
scientific  treatises.  Scholars  are  always 
in  need  of  these  documents  of  past  gen- 
erations, not  in  the  inaccurate  forni  of 
transcriptions  or  reprints,  but  in  that 
either  of  the  originals  or  of  exact  fac- 
similes. Satisfactory  results  can  be 
obtained  only  from  such  study.  Manu- 
scripts and  reprints  do  not  and  cannot 
be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  scholars. 
The  very  best  transcriptions,  no  matter 
how  carefully  written,  are  not  to  bo  relied 
upon.  There  is  always  the  chance  and 
too  frequently  the  certainty  that  they  con- 
tain errors  unavoidable  by  even  thejnost 
painstaking  transcribers.  By  certain  pho- 
graphic  processes,  correct,  exact,  and 
perfect  reproduction  is  assured.  Only 
to  such  reproduction  may  students  turn 
with  confidence  in  its  accuracy,  a  feel- 
ing never  to  be  enjoyed  when  use  is 
made  of  transcriptions  or  of  reprints, 
though  never  so  carefully  edited  and 
proof-read.  Permission  to  reproduce 
their  literary  treasures  may,  we  are  sure, 


be  secured  from  the  Bodleian,  the  British 
Museum,  and  other  European  libraries, 
on  condition  of  supplying  the  library 
furnishing  originals  with  one  facsimile  of 
each  of  its  works  thus  reproduced. 

Photographic  reproduction,  by  collo- 
type or  other  processes,  of  ancient  manu- 
scripts and  rare  books  should  be  urged 
for  a  reason  no  less  important  than  that 
of  the  preservation  of  literary  and  scien- 
tific monuments.  An  almost  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  the  advance  of  scholar- 
ship in  America  is  the  want  of  the 
original  manuscripts,  folios,  and  quartos 
necessary  to  historical,  literary,  and 
scientific  research.  These  precious  ar- 
chives are  jealously  guarded  in  Euro- 
pean libraries  and  cannot  be  removed 
thence.  Consequently  American  pro- 
fessors and  students  are  compelled  to 
travel  thousands  of  miles  at  great  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money  in  order  to 
consult  priceless  but  irremovable  manu- 
scripts and  books.  Thus  there  is  a 
pressing  necessity  for  the  reproduction 
of  many  important  documents  and  rare 
books  in  European  libraries.  To  the 
detriment  of  American  scholarship,  they 
are  difficult  of  access  to  American  stu- 
dents. The  proposal  to  reproduce  them 
is  certainly  reasonable  and  timely. 

The  initial  expense  of  an  enterprise 
to  prepare  these  reproductions  need  not 
necessarily  be  great — say  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  The  privilege  of 
making  such  an  enterprise  financially 
possible  should,  it  seems  to  us,  be  cov- 
eted by  some  of  the  many  liberal  patrons 
of  education,  who  in  other  lines  have 
done  so  much  for  the  advancement  of 
American  learning. 

Especially  is  this  so,  as  the  enterprise 
would  inevitably  lead  in  America  to  the 
foundation  of  one  or  more  great  collo- 
type libraries  to  which  students  of  the 
humanities,  literature,  and  the  sciences 
would  resort.  In  our  opinion,  these 
libraries  would  in  time  become  the  cen- 
ters in  America  of  scholastic  exchange 
of  thought.  Students,  brought  face  to 
face  with  first  principles,  would  find 
inspiration  in  the  books  and  documents 
which  are  the  groundwork  of  the  knowl- 
edge to  be  acquired. 

We  hope  that  the  two  library  fires  in 
Italy  will  teach  their  lesson  in  America. 


Japan  and   Her  People 

By  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  H.  Brent,  D.D. 

Bishop  of  the  Philippine  Islands 


The  land  of  blushing  cherry-bloom 
And  tangle-haired  chrysanthemum. 

EVERY  one  has  at  some  time  ex- 
perienced the  pleasure  that  the 
first  glimpse  of  a  fair  scene  gives. 
Later  on  we  may  return  to  view  at  leisure 
the  sight  which  caught  our  fancy  as  we 
passed  by ;  but,  whatever  delight  there 
may  be  in  a  second  survey,  it  does  not 
possess  the  charm  of  the  first.  The 
soft  thrill  of  the  earlier  impression  can- 
not be  renewed,  for  you  can  see  a  thing 
for  the  first  time  only  once. 

These  are  days  in  which  I  am  having 
my  first  taste  of  the  East  in  its  vastness 
and  diversity.  As  I  leave  for  a  season 
the  "Pearl  of  the  Orient,"  America's 
ocean  garden,  and  walk  abroad  in  the 
garden  of  my  neighbor,  I  have  eyes 
chiefly  for  the  poppy ;  but  I  cannot  fail 
to  catch  a  glimpse  now  and  then  of 
other  and  fairer  flowers.  Thus  my  pres- 
ent history  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  first 
impressions.  Johnson  (or  was  it  Bos- 
well?)  advised  the  plucking  of  an  im- 
pression while  it  glistened  with  the 
morning  dew,  and  I  am  moved  by  his 
counsel  to  write  as  I  travel,  bearing  in 
mind,  on  the  one  hand,  that  "travelers 
must  often  be  mistaken,"  though  not 
forgetting,  on  the  other,  that  "  in  every- 
thing except  where  mensuration  can  be 
applied,  they  may  honestly  differ."  If  I 
fail  to  impart  to  my  readers  new  infor- 
mation, at  any  rate  I  may  hope  to  inter- 
est them  by  presenting  familiar  facts 
through  the  medium  of  a  fresh  per- 
sonality. 

Japan  is  indeed  a  garden.  No  word 
could  better  describe  this  fair  land, 
whose  strongest  appeal  is  to  the  imagina- 
tion, whose  first  love  was  nature,  a  love 
that  has  not  grown  cold.  The  Japanese 
peasant  touches  his  native  hills  with  an 
eye  to  advantage,  but  his  utilitarianism 
is  not  crude.  His  art  is  second  only  to 
his  skill  as  terrace  rises  above  terrace, 
each  rice-clad  level  as  grateful  to  the 
eye  as  a  well-kept  lawn. 
If  I  were  to  go  on  the  principle  that 


I  had  no  brains  above  my  eyes,  I  would 
say  that  the  Japanese  were  humane  in 
their  treatment  of  animals.  It  is  true 
that  their  horses  have  a  dejected  mien 
and  that  carts  are  overloaded,  but  I 
never  saw  an  instance  of  that  coarse 
cruelty  that  disfigures  the  streets  of 
Christian  Naples — and  too  often  of 
Manila — and  makes  them  a  horror  to 
the  traveler.  In  Tokyo  one  day  I  watched 
the  patient  struggle  of  a  drayman  with 
his  stubborn  horse,  which,  from  she^ 
perversity,  stood  immovable  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street.  Coaxing  and  petting 
were  of  no  avail ;  a  bribe  of  sugar 
sweetened  his  mouth  but  not  his  temper; 
dainty  morsels  of  grass  failed  to  entice 
him  out  of  his  naughtiness;  passers-by 
lent  their  muscle  to  the  wheels  of  the 
dray — in  short,  every  device  that  kindli- 
ness could  invent  was  called  into  play 
without  the  desired  effect  Yes,  a  whip 
was  used,  fiercely — on  the  bales  which 
formed  the  load.  The  horse  was  struck 
but  once,  and  then  not  with  the  whip 
but  with  the  end  of  the  reins.  When  I 
left  the  scene,  the  patience  of  the  driver 
seemed  to  be  as  little  worn  as  the  stub- 
bornness of  the  pony,  which  is  sa3ring  a 
good  deal.  I  am  told  that  this  is  not  a 
typical  incident,  so  I  shall  refrain  from 
generalization  and  merely  remark  that 
it  was  an  exhibition  of  humaneness 
worth  witnessing,  an  incident  worth  re- 
cording. 

Inanimate  life  certainly  comes  in  for 
a  large  share  of  tenderness.  To  the 
Japanese  gardener — and  every  Japanese 
is  a  gardener — trees  seem  to  be  more 
than  trees  :  they  are  pupils  to  be  taught, 
friends  to  be  served.  In  their  early 
youth  he  trains  them  according  to  their 
bent,  turning  their  eccentricities  into 
beauty,  trailing  the  lace-work  tracery  of 
some  sprawling  branch  down  a  hillside 
or  along  a  wall,  planting  them  with  fas- 
cinating irregularity — "  carefully  care- 
lessly," as  I  heard  it  expressed  in  Jap- 
anese-English. On  the  other  hand,  so 
docile  is  the  world  of  trees  under  the 
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rule  of  these  masters  of  arboriculture 
that,  even  if  contrary  to  its  bent,  a  tree 
is  bidden  retain  its  child-stature  all  its 
days,  it  cheerfully  obeys.  Perhaps  the 
"  dwarf  Japanese,"  *  as  their  Chinese 
neighbors  spitefully  call  them,  are  in- 
spired by  their  sympathy  with  nature  to 
reduce  the  height  of  trees  in  order  to 
make  them  more  companionable  I 

Love  passes  into  veneration  as  age 
overtakes  a  tree.  With  what  sympathy 
are  its  infirmities  ministered  to  I  Yonder 
cherry-tree  has  fallen  into  decrepitude, 
but  his  feebleness  is  a  signal  for  added 
care;  crutches  are  placed  under  his 
arms,  and  a  supporting  bandage  about 
his  breast,  while  beside  him  stands  the 
royal  ruin  of  a  cryptomeria  made  beau- 
tiful in  death  by  the  luxuriant  vines 
whose  green  embrace  forms  its  grave. 

Foreigners  find  the  Japanese  a  com- 
panionable people,  and  less  inscrutable 
than  the  majority  of  Orientals.  On  sev- 
eral occasions,  two  conspicuously,  our 
commission  was  entertained  by  those 
who  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English, 
but  quick  wit,  sympathy,  and  courtesy 
almost  filled  in  the  gap  which  can  be 
bridged  only  by  the  use  of  a  common 
tongue.  At  best  an  interpreter  is  but  a 
slender  isthmus  to  join  two  continents, 
as  every  one  who  has  been  forced  to  this 
expedient  is  aware.  But  when  your 
host  makes  his  personality  speak  to  you 
so  that  you  almost  forget  the  presence 
of  an  interpreter,  he  achieves  a  triumph 
of  S3rmpathy. 

English  is  quite  extensively  understood 
among  students,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  widely  taught  in  schools  and  universi- 
ties ;  and  among  officials  because  they 
are  frequently  sent  abroad  to  pursue  in 
America  and  England  as  well  as  in  other 
countries  such  studies  as  will  add  to 
their  efficiency  in  the  positions  they 
occupy.  Baron  Kaneko,  who  has  been 
twice  in  the  Cabinet,  once  with  the  port- 
folio of  agriculture,  once  with  that  of 
justice,  is  an  enthusiastic  Harvard  grad- 
uate and  speaks  good  English;  Dr. 
Nitob^,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  tea  in- 
dustry and  the  experimental   farm    in 

« Now  that  schoolchildren  are  provided  with  benches, 
the  average  height  seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  the 
explanation  being  that  the  national  custom  of  sitting 
on  the  feet  impedes  the  circulation,  and  in  consequence 
the  growth  of  the  cramped  limbs.  It  is  in  his  legs,  not 
in  ms  body,  that  the  Japanese  is  abbreviated. 


Formosa  as  well  as  professor  in  one 
of  the  Japanese  universities,  spent  many 
years  in  America,  and  not  only  speaks 
English  but  is  a  brilliant  writer  in  that 
language;  Mr.  Myoshi,  official  inter- 
preter for  the  Formosa  Government,  of 
Harvard  '95 ;  a  bank  clerk  in  Taihoku, 
a  young  engineer,  a  civil  service  em- 
ployee, the  chief  of  the  Formosan  gov- 
ernment monopolies,  severally  told  me 
that  their  command  of  English  was  due 
to  a  term  of  study  or  investigation  in 
America.  Three  times  I  addressed  in 
English  Japanese  audiences  numbering 
from  one  to  five  hundred  persons,  and 
I  was  assured  that  the  large  majority 
followed  easily  all  that  was  said. 

The  widespread  and  increasing  knowl- 
edge throughout  the  Orient  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
commercial  convenience,  but  a  bond  of 
international  union.  As  a  rule,  or  at 
any  rate  frequently,  the  Englbh  merchant 
in  the  East  scorns  to  learn  Oriental 
tongues.  He  seems  to  feel  that  it  would 
res^t  in  a  loss  of  caste  to  do  so.  One 
Englishman  said  to  me  with  all  sobriety 
that  a  man  could  not  learn  Chinese  and 
retain  his  mental  balance  1  I  shall  with- 
hold my  friend's  name  lest  some  of  his 
compatriots  who  have  mastered  that 
language  turn  upon  him  and  rend  him. 
Whatever  the  motives  and  causes  that 
have  encouraged  or  forced  Oriental  peo- 
ples to  learn  English,  the  effect  is  to 
weave  a  new  strand  into  the  cord  that  is 
beginning  to  bind  East  and  West 

In  the  social  life  of  Japan  one  misses 
the  presence  of  dignified  womanhood. 
The  geisha  girl,  dainty,  picturesque  toy 
that  she  is,  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the 
matron  invested  with  her  .rightful  pre- 
rogative as  queen  of  society,  or  for  the 
maiden  diffusing  purity  and  refinement 
wherever  she  chooses  to  exert  her  true 
influence.  The  Japanese  considers  the 
Western  woman  too  masterful,  and  is 
fearful  lest  the  women  of  his  nation 
should  develop  Western  characteristics. 
I  was  told  of  an  English  girl  who,  after 
a  year  in  the  house  of  a  wealthy  Japan- 
ese as  housekeeper,  was  dismissed  sim- 
ply because  she  was  too  efficient  I 

Japan  went  crazy  once  over  Western 
thought  and  ways ;  but  it  was  only  for 
a  day.     The  danger  is  past  now,  and 
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her  people  are  as  jealous  as  in  the  days 
oi  the  Tokugawa  dynasty  of  their  na- 
tional character  and  traditions.  With 
a  quickness  and  receptivity  that  is  un- 
usual, they  discern  and  assimilate  what 
in  their  judgment  is  worthy  of  imitation 
in  other  nations,  though  with  discrimina- 
tion and  without  servility.  When  we 
consider  that  Japan  has  been  open  to 
foreign  influence  for  little  more  than 
half  a  century,  that  her  island  empire  is 
cradled  in  Eastern  seas,  that  her  historic 
mode  of  thought  and  life  is  at  the  oppo- 
site pole  from  ours,  the  wonder  is  that 
Western  ideas  and  customs  leave  any 
impression,  or,  exerting  influence,  that 
they  do  not  make  her  lose  her  national 
balance  in  the  process. 

The  compactness  of  the  nation's  life 
is  Japan's  defense  against  the  unhealthy 
domination  of  foreign  influence.  Loy- 
alty to  a  throne  which  sums  up  in  itself 
the  history  of  a  splendid  past,  which  is 
the  personification  of  the  empire,  which 
has  had  an  unparalleled  continuity  un- 
broken by  dynastic  revolutions  in  spite 
of  the  long  ascendency  of  the  Shoguns, 
is  perhaps  the  most  striking  character- 
istic of  the  people.  The  difference  be- 
tween China  and  Japan  is  that  the 
former  begins  with  filial,  the  latter  with 
patriotic,  reverence ;  the  former  has  only 
a  race,  whereas  the  latter  has  a  national, 
consciousness.  I  happened  to  be  on 
the  train  that  carried  the  infant  son  of 
the  Crown  Prince  to  Tokyo  from  his 
country  home.  At  every  station  officials, 
citizens,  and  school-children  were  lined 
up  to  offer  homage  to  the  wee  scion  of 
royalty.  It  was  touching  to  see  the 
profound  obeisance  of  grave  oflicers  and 
aged  men  as  the  train  moved  in — though 
who  is  more  worthy  of  reverence  than  a 
little  child  ?  The  baby  prince  was  old 
enough  to  smile  and  wave  his  hand 
from  time  to  time  at  the  bidding  of  his 
nurse.  But  he  made  only  one  speech, 
a  speech  so  full  of  eloquence  that  there 
was  no  room  for  misunderstanding  its 
meaning ;  it  took  the  form  of  a  lusty  fit 
of  crying  toward  the  end  of  the  journey, 
which  said  plainly  enough,  "  Baby  is 
tired  of  being  prince,  and  he  is  going  to 
be  just  plain  baby  " — though  they  say 
that  Japanese  babies  never  cry  I 

A  loyal  people  best  show  their  loyalty 


by  obeying  the  laws  of  the  land.  This 
the  Japanese  do ;  they  are  pre-eminently 
a  well-ordered  nation.  It  is  a  common 
saying  that  "prohibition  does  not  pro- 
hibit." In  Japan,  however,  it  prohibits 
as  far  as  opium  is  concerned.  The  law 
is  so  rigid  that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  the 
alkaloids  of  opium  even  for  medicinal 
uses,  and  for  no  other  purpose  may  they 
be  had.  It  is  not  extravagant  to  say 
that  the  only  vicious  use  of  the  drug  in 
the  Empire  (Formosa  not  included)  is 
among  the  eight  thousand  Chinese  resi- 
dent in  the  principal  ports,  and  appar- 
ently but  few  of  these  succeed  in  smug- 
gling it  in.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
the  Japanese  have  no  tendency  to  be- 
come victims  of  the  vice ;  the  horror  of 
its  bondage  has  been  so  vividly  illus- 
trated by  their  Celestial  neighbors  that 
the  effective  ounce  of  prevention  has 
been  administered  from  the  beginning. 
I  understand  that  cigarette-smoking 
threatened  to  become  prevalent  among 
the  young,  and  a  law  was  enacted  accord- 
ingly forbidding  boys  under  nineteen  to 
smoke.  The  law  appears  to  accomplish 
its  end.  It  is  an  interesting  phase  of 
the  opium  law  that  not  merely  the  sale 
or  purchase  but  even  the  possession  of 
the  forbidden  drug  is  penalized  ;  a  per- 
son having  in  his  house  an  opium  "  lay- 
out," or  the  drug  in  any  form  except 
under  medical  order,  is  liable  to  punish- 
ment 

The  loyalty  of  the  Japanese  in  the 
face  of  war  with  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful nations  in  the  world  we  have  had 
opportunity  to  witness.  They  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  as  to  their  courage.  Nor 
is  it  hot-headed,  undisciplined  courage. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  fair  to  accuse 
her  "  chess-players  " — such  is  the  ex- 
pressive meaning  of  a  common  Japan- 
ese word  for  "  statesmen  " — of  indulging 
in  a  reckless  or  unduly  aggressive  game. 
The  justice  of  her  contention,  even  if  it 
were  not  based  on  Russia's  word  of 
honor,  is  hardly  disputable.  It  may  be 
that  many  of  the  younger  generation  are 
keen  for  crossing  swords  with  Viceroy 
Alexiev,  but  Japan's  "  yellow  press  "  is 
no  more  a  representative  press  than  is 
ours  in  America.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  gray-headed  counselors  whose  bal- 
ance and  good  judgment  guided  Japan 
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through  the  perilous  days  of  the  last  half- 
century  are  laboring  for  peace,  if  peace 
may  be  had  without  dishonor.*  War, 
always  a  calamity,  would  be  doubly  so 
at  ^is  juncture  of  Japanese  history. 
The  national  character  would  suffer 
whether  Japan  were  vanquisher  or  van- 
quished. Recently  bom  into  interna- 
tional relations,  she  is  too  young  to  face 
the  peril  of  so  dazzling  a  victory  as  that 
over  Russia  would  be,  too  undeveloped 
to  bear  the  humiliation  of  being  check- 
mated in  the  game.  The  stream  of  na- 
tional life  in  the  former  event  would 
become  turgid  and  brawling ;  in  the  lat- 
ter it  would  run  shallow  or  even  dry. 

Our  errand  in  Japan  brought  us  into 
closer  contact  with  officials  than  ordi- 
narily is  the  lot  of  visitors.  Interest,  in- 
telligence, courtesy,  met  us  everywhere. 
There  is  an  alertness  and  crispness  in 
the  official  atmosphere  of  Japan  that  is 
stimulating.  Many  young  men  are  in 
the  front  rank,  and  the  hallmark  of  effi- 
ciency seems  to  be  stamped  on  every 
department 

Baron  Kodama,  Governor-General  of 
Formosa  (or  "Taiwan,"  as  the  Japanese^ 
with  a  disregard  for  euphony,  have  re- 
named the  island),  until  he  assumed  the 
vice-presidency  of  the  army  staff  a  few 
weeks  since,  also  held  the  position  of 
Minister  of  Home  Affairs.  The  Baron 
is  a  conspicuous  figure  in  political  and 
army  life,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  will 
be  the  next  Prime  Minister,  if  he  can  be 
induced  to  relinquish  his  beloved  For- 
mosa ;  hitherto  he  would  not  accept  a 
Cabinet  office  unless  he  could  hold 
it  concurrently  with  his  governorship. 
Napoleonic  in  figure,  eager  in  address, 
sparkling  with  humor,  he  is  both  a  force- 
ful and  a  pleasant  personality.  As  an 
officer  (Lieuten ant-General  is  his  rank) 
he  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  with 
China.  His  administration  of  Formosan 
affairs  marks  him  out  as  a  statesman. 
Though  the  war  cloud  was  hanging 
heavy  on  the  national  horizon  during 
our  stay  in  Tokyo,  he  found  time  not 
merely  to  expedite  our  official  business, 
but  also  to  show  us  much  civility  and 
hospitality.     He  is  always  ready  to  talk 

I  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  Bishop  Brent  is 
writinff  many  weeks  prior  to  the  recent  breaking  out 
of  war  Detween  Russia  and  Japan.— The  Editors. 


of  Formosa.  Describing  improvements 
in  the  capital,  Taihoku  ("  Taipeh  "  and 
"  Taihoku  "  are  respectively  the  Chinese 
and  the  Japanese  pronunciation  of  the 
same  ideograph),  he  asked  me  if  I  knew 
the  native  city  of  Shanghai,  and  proceed- 
ed to  say  that  **  in  Shanghai  I  would  see 
what  Taihoku  used  to  be,  and  in  Taihoku 
what  Shanghai  ought  to  be  "  in  point  d 
cleanliness  and  sanitation.  Discussion 
turned  upon  the  camphor  monopoly. 
His  description  of  a  large  camphor-tree 
was  that  "seven  men  jcHuing  hands 
could  scarcely  girdle  it"  I  asked  him 
if  he  knew  of  the  sequoia  gigantea  of  the 
Yosemite,  and  told  a  story  illustrative 
of  its  size.  For  a  moment  he  looked 
skeptical,  then  a  twinkle  came  into  his 
eye  and  he  said :  "  Two  men  were  climb- 
ing up  a  hill  in  Taiwan.  They  toiled 
up  and  up  without  seeming  to  get  nearer 
the  top.  At  last  they  reached  the 
branches — and  discovered  that  they  were 
climbing  up  a  camphor-tree  I" 

Dr.  Goto,  whose  German  education 
has  left  a  strong  mark  on  his  personal- 
ity, is  second  in  authority  in  Formosa, 
and,  during  the  absence  of  Baron  Ko- 
dama  in  Japan,  holds  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment The  law  regulating  the  use 
of  opium  there  is  largely  his  creation — 
a  law  which,  theoretically  at  any  rate, 
is  admirable.  The  population  of  the 
"  Beautiful  Isle,"  as  the  Dutch  named 
it — and  the  name,  let  it  be  said,  is  well 
merited — is  composed  chiefly  of  Chinese 
(nearly  two  and  a  half  million).  It  was 
deemed  inadvisable  to  enforce  a  pro- 
hibitive opium  law  as  in  Japan,  so  the 
Gk>vernment  established  an  opium  mo- 
nopoly under  its  direct  control.  The 
hope  is  gradually  to  decrease  the  smok- 
ers by  forbidding  natives  under  twenty 
to  use  the  drug,  by  an  educational  cam- 
paign, and  by  allowing  adults  who  are 
addicted  to  the  vice  to  smoke  or  eat 
opium  only  if  they  are  individually 
licensed.  Morphia-maniacs  are  encour- 
aged to  seek  medical  help  to  release 
them  from  their  bondage.  Dr.  €k>to 
believes  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  dec- 
ades the  island  will  be  free  of  the  curse, 
and,  judging  from  statistics,  progress  is 
being  made. 

Japan's  first  experience  in  colonial 
administration  is  greatly  to  her  credit 
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Formosa  bristles  with  problems,  but 
they  are  being  handled  with  judgment 
and  skill.  The  intenor  is  peopled  with 
head-hunting  savages,  some  of  whom  I 
saw  on  an  expedition  up  one  of  the 
rivers ;  they  are  apparently  intractable, 
and  are  continually  harassing  workers 
on  tea  plantations  and  in  the  camphor 
camps.  They  are  small-boned  and 
undersized,  the  women  bearing  broad 
tattoo  marks  on  the  face,  from  the  nos- 
trils to  either  ear.  They  are  held  in 
check  by  an  advancing  line  of  constab- 
ulary stations  across  the  mountains. 
Ladronism  has  also  been  a  serious  diffi- 
culty, but  that,  too,  is  being  suppressed, 
and  the  tide  of  progress  is  steadily  rising. 
The  prisons  are  models  of  industry  and 
cleanliness^  fine  hospitals  where  advanced 
scientific  work  is  going  on  have  been 
established  in  various  centers,  railroads 
are  being  constructed,  Keelung  ("  Kee- 
rung,"  as  the  Japanese  call  it ;  "1 "  is 
their  shibboleth,  whereas  "  r  "  is  that  of 
the  Chinese)  is  fortified  and  its  fine 
harbor  is  being  deepened,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  her  turbulent  career  Formosa 
seems  to  have  a  quiet  and  prosperous 
future  before  her. 

The  religious  life  of  the  Japanese 
Empire  is  not  easily  described.  It  is 
not  an  exaggeration,  however,  to  say  that 
to-day  the  Japanese  are  a  nation  without 
a  religion.  Shintoism  is  little  more  than 
an  interesting  historic  relic,  once  the 
cradle  of  national  tradition,  now  a  ven- 
erable ruin.  Buddhism,  the  question  of 
its  theoretic  value  being  laid  aside,  is  no 
longer  able  to  inspire ;  whatever  it  may 
be  as  a  philosophy,  as  a  religion  it  is  dead. 
I  pick  up  a  book  on  art  by  a  Japanese 
of  note,  and  its  preface  closes  with  a 
pathetic  appeal  to  the  Buddhist  priest- 
hood to  renew  its  vitality  and  kindle  the 
imagination  as  it  used  to  do  in  the  days 
of  old.  An  admirable  volume  on  '*  Bu- 
shido  "  (the  "  precepts  of  knighthood  "), 
after  giving  a  not  undeserved  meed  of 
praise  to  the  early  influence  of  Shinto- 


ism and  Buddhism,  ends  with  the  words : 
"  Now  its  [Bushido's]  days  are  closing — 
sad  to  say,  before  its  fruition — and  we 
turn  in  every  direction  for  other  sources 
of  sweetness  and  light,  of  strength  and 
comfort,  but  among  them  there  is  as  yet 
nothing  found  to  take  its  place.  The 
profit-and-loss  philosophy  of  utilitarians 
and  materialists  finds  favor  among  logic- 
choppers  with  half  a  soul.  The  only 
ethical  system  which  is  powerful  enough 
to  cope  with  utilitarianism  and  material- 
ism is  Christianity;  but  as  yet  it  has 
not  divested  itself  of  foreign  accouter- 
ments."^ 

Japan  confesses  with  the  lips  of  her 
own  people  that  she  stands  in  need  of 
something  which  the  splendor  of  her 
past,  the  bustle  of  Western  ways,  the 
higher  reaches  of  education — nay,  which 
conventional  Christianity — are  powerless 
to  impart ;  she  is  waiting  for  inspiration. 
With  all  her  lasciviousness,  her  question- 
able commercial  honor,  her  dramatic 
self-consciousness,  she  is  responsive  to 
noble  appeals ;  she  is  a  nation  with  ideals. 
Painfully — yes,  ye  critics,  often  blunder- 
ingly, no  doubt — the  patient  missionaries 
of  Christ  have  been  working  their  way 
into  the  soul  of  the  nation.  They  are 
conscious  as  no  one  else  is  that  inspira- 
tion can  come  to  Japan  only  through  her 
own  prophets,  that  all  that  is  not  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  God's  kingdom  on 
earth — foreign  garments.  Western  ideas — 
must  be  stripped  away  before  the  full 
power  of  Christianity  can  be  experienced, 
and  they  are  always  working  with  this 
end  in  view.  It  is  wisdom,  not  self- 
importance,  that  explains  the  reluctance 
of  the  missionaries  to  give  th^  Japanese 
church  immediate  autonomy ;  the  times 
are  not  yet  ripe.  Slowly  from  the  bottom 
upward  Christian  truth  is  making  its 
royal  progress,  and  in  one  season  Japan's 
prayer  for  abiding  inspiration  will  be 
answered  throughout  her  length  and 
breadth. 

X  **  Bushido,  the  Soul  of  Japan,"  by  Inazo  Nitob6. 


Theodore  Roosevelt  the  Citizen.— The  next  installment  of  "Theodore  Roosevelt 
the  Citizen,"  by  Jacob  A.  Riis,  will  appear  in  the  issue  of  The  Outlook  dated  March  5,  the 
Illustrated  Magazine  Number  for  March. 


The   Education  of  Lincoln' 

By  Hamilton  W.  Mabie 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  is  often 
classed  with  those  whose  suc- 
cess is  inexplicable  from  the 
standpoint  of  preparation,  and  his  career 
is  frequently  used  as  an  illustration  of 
the  current  fallacy  that  a  man's  success 
is  due  wholly  to  his  native  force,  to  his 
power  of  will,  to  the  genius  with  which 
he  was  born,  and  that  his  training  is  of 
secondary  importance.  In  the  emphasis 
which  our  institutions  and  life  lay  upon 
individual  initiative,  upon  the  free  expres- 
sion of  the  personal  force  in  every  man, 
we  often  slur  the  value  of  training,  and 
rel^ate  to  a  secondary  place  that  disci- 
pline by  which  alone  a  man  becomes 
master  of  the  ability  which  nature  has 
given  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  edu- 
cation, in  the  large  sense  of  training 
for  a  man's  work,  can  never  be  sepa- 
rated from  his  natural  capacity.  The 
two  are  inseparable ;  and  no  man  har- 
vests his  genius,  or  touches  the  high- 
est point  of  achievement,  unless  he 
reinforces  natural  ability  with  thorough 
education.  No  great  spirit  ever  went  to 
the  front  in  human  affairs,  and  no  great 
achievement  was  ever  made  in  any  de- 
partment of  human  life,  without  adequate 
training.  Great  deeds  are  not  done  by 
accident,  nor  do  great  men  arrive  at 
great  positions  by  fortunate  circum- 
stances. The  path  is  easier  for  some 
men  than  for  others;  but  by  all  men 
the  path  must  be  trod  with  resolution, 
with  intelligence,  with  cumulative  power. 
No  man  climbs  to  the  loftiest  heights 
until  he  has  trained  himself  by  easier 
ascents ;  and  great  works  are  always  pre- 
ceded by  lesser  works. 

Two  kinds  of  education  Lincoln  re- 
quired, and  both  he  secured.  In  a 
democratic  community  a  man  must  have 
command  of  some  form  of  expression  if 
he  is  to  establish  his  authority,  to  carry 
conviction,  and  to  push  his  policies  into 
execution.     Borii   on   the  old  frontier, 

'Address  delivered  at  the  eighteenth  Annual  Lin- 
coln Dinner  of  the  Republican  Club  of  the  Cit^  of 
New  Vork  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  Friday  evening. 
February  12,  1904. 
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under  the  roughest  and  crudest  condi- 
tions of  the  life  of  ninety  years  ago, 
Lincoln  had  almost  no  opportunities  of 
formal  training,  but  he  had  that  passion 
for  knowledge  which  is  perhaps,  next  to 
character,  a  man's  most  fortunate  pos- 
session. He  went  to  school,  as  he  has 
told  us,  **  by  littles ;"  and  his  entire 
regular  training  at  the  desk,  with  the 
text-book,  and  at  the  blackboard  did  not 
exceed  a  year  in  time.  The  intellectual 
curiosity  which  possessed  him,  however, 
was  independent  of  school  privileges, 
and  he  was  by  instinct,  and  he  became 
by  practice,  an  indefatigable  student, 
who  seemed  to  feel  the  educational 
value  of  every  bit  of  life  that  came  his 
way,  every  kind  of  knowledge  that  was 
accessible  to  him,  every  fragment  of 
time  upon  which  he  could  lay  his  hand. 
One  of  his  classmates  reports  that  he 
was  always  at  the  head  of  his  class  and 
passed  them  all  in  his  studies:  ''He 
lost  no  time  at  home,  and  when  he  was 
not  at  work  was  at  his  books.  He  kept 
up  his  studies  on  Sunday,  and  carried 
his  books  to  work  so  that  he  might  read 
when  released  from  labor;"  and  his 
stepmother  declared  that  she  had  in- 
duced her  husband  to  permit  him  to 
read  and  study  at  home  as  well  as  at 
school,  and  that  in  the  family  they  took 
particular  care  not  to  disturb  him  when 
he  was  reading,  but  to  let  him  read  on 
and  on  until  he  quit  of  his  own  accord. 
Very  few  books  were  within  his  reach, 
but  those  books  were  of  the  best ;  and 
there  are  a  few  books  in  literature  of 
such  vitality,  insight,  and  comprehen- 
sion of  human  experience,  that  any 
one  of  them  is  sufficient  to  educate  the 
man  who  knows  how  to  use  it.  It  has 
been  said  that  three  books  would  make 
a  library — the  Bible,  Shakespeare,  and 
Blackstone's  Commentaries;  and  Lin- 
coln has  left  on  record  his  devotion 
to  these  masterpieces  of  writing.  It 
happened,  as  such  things  always  hap- 
pen to  men  of  the  Lincoln  type, 
that  the  very  books  that  he  needed 
for  his  education  were  the  books  within 
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his  reach.  To  begin  with,  there  was 
that  great  literature  in  prose  and  verse 
which  we  call  the  Bible ;  a  library  of 
sixty-six  volumes,  presenting  almost 
every  literary  form,  touching  at  many 
points  the  highest  altitudes  of  human 
thought,  sounding  in  many  places  the 
deepest  depths  of  human  experience, 
and  taking  again  and  again  the  most 
exalted  forms  of  literary  expression. 
These  books,  translated  at  the  happy 
moment  when  the  English  language  had 
just  received  the  impress  of  the  genius 
of  some  of  its  supreme  masters,  he  knew 
intimately.  These  sixty-six  books  eman- 
cipated him  at  once  from  the  harsh  and 
narrow  conditions  in  which  he  was  bom ; 
they  set  him  in  the  great  currents  of 
human  life;  they  brought  before  him 
the  highest  ideals  of  human  character ; 
and,  above  all,  for  the  purposes  of  his 
education,  they  presented  to  his  imagi- 
nation the  loftiest  examples  of  human 
speech.  Then  he  found  in  "iEsop*s 
Fables  "  another  of  the  great  text-books 
for  the  education  of  the  race,  a  mine  of 
knowledge  of  character  and  of  life ;  he 
found  in  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  a  master- 
piece of  clear  statement,  and  in  "  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress"  a  classic  of  pure 
English.  Such  books  as  these,  in  the 
hands  of  a  boy  of  genius  who  was  able 
to  interpret  them  without  the  aid  of 
commentaries,  who  knew  by  instinct  the 
places  in  which  they  lived,  who  read 
with  his  imagination  as  well  as  his  intel- 
ligence, brought  the  university  within 
the  limits  of  the  log  cabin  and  enabled 
the  untaught  provincial  to  become  the 
roan  of  his  nation  and  one  of  the  men 
of  the  world. 

These  books  were  his  companions ; 
there  were  others  which  he  casually  met 
and  from  which  he  derived  much,  for 
he  read  every  book  for  a  circuit  of 
fifty  miles.  That  old-fashioned  biogra- 
phy, Weems's  "Life  of  Washington," 
was  the  beginning  of  his  political  edu- 
cation; and  in  1861,  speaking  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  at  Trenton,  he  de- 
clared that  the  stories  he  had  read  in 
that  inadequate  and  not  entirely  trust- 
worthy volume  had  fixed  themselves 
forever  upon  his  im^igination.  He  saw, 
as  a  boy  of  genius  would  see,  with  his 
eyes  as  well  as  his  mind,  the  crossing 


of  the  Delaware,  the  daring  march  on 
Trenton,  and  the  skillful  attack  on 
Princeton,  those  brilHant  illustrations  of 
the  generalship  of  Washington  which 
instantly  commanded  the  attention  and 
won  the  admiration  of  military  experts 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

One  of  his  companions  reports  that 
when  he  and  Lincoln  returned  to  the 
house  from  work,  Lincoln  would  go  at 
once  to  the  cupboard,  snatch  a  piece  of 
com  bread,  sit  down,  take  a  book,  cock 
his  legs  up  as  high  as  his  head,  and 
read.  "  We  grubbed,  plowed,  weeded, 
and  worked  together  barefooted  in  the 
field.  Whenever  Abe  had  a  chance 
while  at  work  in  the  field  or  in  the  house, 
he  would  stop  and  read."  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  boy  borrowed  a  copy  of 
Weems  's  *  *  Life  of  Washington."  "  Late 
in  the  night,  before  going  to  rest,  he 
placed  the  borrowed  book  in  his  only 
bookcase — the  opening  between  two  logs 
of  the  walls  of  the  cabin — and  returned 
to  dream  of  its  contents.  During  the 
night  it  rained,  and  the  water,  dripping 
over  the  *  mud-daub'  on  the  book, 
stained  the  leaves  and  warped  the  bind- 
ing. Abe  valued  the  book  in  propor- 
tion to  the  interest  he  had  in  the  hero, 
and  felt  he  owed  the  owner  beyond  his 
ability  to  pay.  It  was  with  the  great- 
est trepidation  that  he  took  the  book 
home,  and  told  the  story  and  asked  how 
he  might  make  restitution.  The  neigh- 
bor from  whom  he  had  borrowed  the 
book  said,  *  Being  as  it's  you,  Abe,  I 
won't  be  hard  on  you.  Come  over  and 
shuck  com  three  days,  and  the  book  is 
yours.' "  After  reading  the  book,  he 
used  to  tell  this  neighbor,  "I  do  not 
always  intend  to  delve,  grub,  shuck  corn, 
split  rails,  and  the  like."  His  whole 
mind,  this  neighbor  adds,  was  devoted 
to  books,  and  he  declared  he  was  going 
to  fit  himself  for  a  profession. 

A  little  later  Shakespeare  and  Burns 
came  his  way.  They  were  men  like  him- 
self, sprung  from  the  people,  with  a 
passionate  interest  in  the  ways  and 
words  of  the  people,  and,  like  him,  they 
were  self-educated.  Their  estimate  of 
life,  their  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
their  greatness  of  speech  both  in  the 
dramatic  and  lyric  form,  captivated  the 
imagination  of  the  untaught  boy,  and  they 
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became  his  familiar  companions.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  knowledge  of 
these  two  masters  of  the  poetic  form, 
intimate  and  of  the  heart,  which  in  later 
years  proved  an  inexhaustible  resource 
to  the  heavily  burdened  man  of  affairs, 
and  made  him  an  acute  critic  of  both 
poets. 

If  Lincoln's  education  had  stopped 
with  the  process  of  absorption,  he  might 
have  become  what  Bacon  called  a  full 
man ;  he  never  could  have  become  a 
master  of  human  speech ;  but  the  pas- 
sion for  expression  was  as  urgent  in  him 
as  the  passion  for  knowledge,  and  his 
education  in  the  faculty  of  clear  and 
convincing  speech  was  as  thorough  and, 
in  some  respects,  for  his  particular  pur- 
poses, more  fortunate  than  that  of  any 
other  man  of  his  time.  He  was  as 
eager  to  talk  and  to  write  as  he  was  to 
learn,  and  he  lived  in  a  time  and  a  com- 
munity in  which  effective  speech  was  at 
a  premium.  He  was  continually  putting 
into  his  own  language  thoughts  and 
phrases  which  clung  in  his  mind.  He 
turned  to  account  every  smooth  surface 
upon  which  he  could  put  his  hand ;  the 
surface  of  the  broad  wooden  shovel 
which  stood  beside  every  open  fire  in 
every  log  hut,  the  flat  side  of  logs,  the 
smooth  plane  of  shingles — everything 
upon  which  a  record  could  be  made  bore 
the  impress  of  his  indefatigable  passion 
for  expression.  Years  afterwards,  when 
he  was  making  that  group  of  notable 
speeches  in  the  East  which  began  at 
Cooper  Institute,  a  teacher  of  literature 
in  one  of  our  leading  universities,  drawn 
to  him  by  the  ideas  for  which  he  stood, 
was  astonished  at  his  command  of  Eng- 
lish. After  hearing  him  two  or  three 
times  he  sought  an  interview  with  Lin- 
coln and  asked  him  how  he  had  secured 
his  style.  Lincoln  expressed  great  sur- 
prise that  he  had  such  a  thing  as  style, 
but,  being  pressed  for  an  explanation,  he 
recalled  his  early  habit  of  keeping  in 
mind  until  night  new  or  unusual  words 
or  phrases  which  he  heard  in  conversa- 
tion or  came  upon  in  books  and  news- 
papers, thinking  them  over  until  he  had 
gotten  at  their  meaning,  and  then  turn- 
ing them  into  his  own  simpler  speech. 
This  practice,  kept  up  until  it  became 
a   habit,    was  the  basis  of    his   train 


ing  in  expression,  in  which  Lincoln 
excelled.  His  skill  as  a  debater,  the 
human  interest  of  his  speech,  his  power 
of  illustration,  his  quaint  humor,  soon 
attracted  attention,  and  wherever  he 
appeared  boys  and  young  men,  and,  later, 
older  men,  gathered  about  him  to  hear 
him  talk.  He  did  not  make  use  of 
the  conventional  language  of  his  time. 
There  was  a  clearness  about  his  thought, 
a  directness  in  his  statement,  point  and 
pith  and  freshness  in  his  phrases,  which 
arrested  attention.  In  argument  he  con- 
stantly used  analogies  and  made  his 
meaning  clear  by  an  inexhaustible  stock 
of  stories,  anecdotes,  and  tales.  He 
seemed  to  have  an  innate  capacity,  rein- 
forced by  the  best  kind  of  training,  for 
giving  abstract  thought  simplicity  and 
currency  by  turning  it  into  the  conunon 
speech  of  the  men  about  him. 

The  air  of  the  time  was  electric 
Great  questions  were  mooted  in  every 
country  store,  in  every  school-house,  in 
every  place  where  three  or  four  men  met 
Books  and  newspapers  were  few ;  public 
speech  was  the  chief  instrument  of  politi- 
cal education.  Every  man  was  a  politi- 
cian, and  every  man,  therefore,  a  debater. 
The  boy  Lincoln,  the  man  of  the  people 
who  was  to  be  the  leader  of  the  people, 
was  being  educated  day  by  day  and  year 
by  year  in  the  places  where  training  for 
his  purposes  was  most  vital,  searching, 
and  fruitful.  No  university  of  his  time 
could  have  brought  to  bear  so  many 
vitalizing  influences  upon  him,  nor  could 
any  English  department  have  given  him 
so  genuine  and  thorough  a  training  for 
the  work  he  was  to  do. 

Two  qualities  were  already  character- 
istic of  this  youth  who  was  getting  his 
education  in  the  great  school  of  life: 
the  power  of  clear  analysis,  the  ability 
to  think  straight  to  the  end,  to  get  at  the 
heart  of  a  question,  to  discard  all  extrane- 
ous and  irrelevant  matters,  and  to  lay 
bare  fundamental  principles;  and  the 
corresponding  qualities  of  expression — 
clearness,  deflniteness,  the  vital  logic 
which  transmits  the  entire  process  of 
man's  thinking  from  his  own  mind  to 
the  mind  of  the  man  who  listens  to 
him.  To  these  qualities  must  be  added 
the  possession  of  the  literary  sense, 
the    feeling   for   the    effective    phrase. 
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for  the  fitting  word,  for  the  luminous 
illustration,  the  vivacity  of  an  original 
mind,  the  freshness  of  intellectual  curi- 
osity, the  flavor  of  a  marked  personality ; 
above  all,  that  great  gift  of  humor  which, 
with  possibly  a  single  exception,  has  been 
the  possession  of  all  the  greatest  masters 
of  the  art  of  literature — that  quality  which 
without  cynicism  lays  its  finger  lightly 
and  tenderly  upon  the  weaknesses  of 
men,  brings  into  clear  light  the  contra- 
dictions of  human  character,  and  envel- 
ops a  whole  discussion  in  the  atmosphere 
of  a  broad,  genial,  thoroughly  humane 
mind.     These  are  the  lines  of  Lincoln's 
specific  training  to  define  what  was  in 
the  hearts  of  the  men  of  his  time,  to 
interpret  their  ideals  and  their  practical 
needs,  and  to  give  him  a  command  of 
what  may  be  called   the  fundamental 
qualities  of  human  speech — those  quali- 
ties which  give  a  man's  utterances  depth 
and  breadth,  sympathy  and  light,  which 
at  the  same  time  appeal  to  the  confidence 
of  men  and  convince  their  intelligence. 
When  we  come  to  the  broader  educa- 
tion of  this  extraordinary  man,  his  train< 
ing  in  statesmanship,  his  knowledge  of 
the  historic  principles  at  issue  in  the 
great  crisis  of  whidi  he  was  a  conspicu- 
ous leader,  the  secret  of  his  authority, 
we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the 
Doblest  and  most  fundamental  character- 
istic of  the  American  community.    There 
are  many  things  which  are  better  done 
under  other  forms  of  government  than 
under  a  democracy.     If  it  be  true,  as  a 
great  German  publicist  has  said,  that 
administration  is  two-thirds  of  liberty^ 
it  is  quite  certain  that  this  country  has 
a  great  deal  to  learn  before  it  has  fully 
compassed  the  resources  of  liberty,  or 
^lly  and  finally  developed  them.     So 
far  as  conditions  of  life  are  concerned — 
the  protection  of  the  individual,  respect 
for  his  personality,  guardianship  of  his 
privacy,  care  for  his  health  and  comfort, 
ministry  to    his    love    of   beauty — this 
country  has  still  an  immense  deal  to 
leara  from  the  older  communities.     Nor 
IS  there  any  question  that  in  many  re- 
spects democracy  is  the  most  expensive 
form  of  government   devised  by  men. 
So  far  as  it  has  failed  to  realize  the 
Wghest  ideals  of  the  men  who  believe 
^  it,  it  has  failed  because  we  have  not 


been  willing  to  pay  the  price  which  it 
exacts.  Mr.  Kidd  laid  his  finger  on 
the  secret  of  a  great  deal  of  the  lack  of 
nobility  in  our  public  life  when  he  said 
that  the  defect  of  America  is  the  lack 
of  civic  self-sacrifice.  To  make  the  best 
and  get  the  most  out  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions demands  greater  surrender  of 
time,  comfort,  and  energy  than  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  yet  been  willing  to  make. 
On  all  these  sides  the  democratic 
order  is  open  to  serious  criticism ;  but 
these  defects,  which  must  be  cured  in 
time,  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
that  influence  which  issues  out  of  the 
very  heart  of  a  democratic  society,  and 
of  which  Lincoln  was  not  only  the  em- 
bodiment, but  the  product  He  was  a 
man  inspired  by  the  democratic  spirit  and 
formed  under  democratic  conditions.  He 
was  educated  by  the  structure  of  society 
in  which  he  lived,  and  by  the  atmos- 
phere of  his  country.  He  was  taught  to 
believe  that  a  man  is  incomparably  more 
important  than  his  conditions;  that  every 
man  commands  his  own  destiny,  that  all 
achievements  are  possible  to  the  cour- 
ageous soul,  and  that  in  a  democratic 
society  every  man  goes  to  the  place 
where  he  belongs.  If  our  civilization 
had  done  nothing  but  produce  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  it 
would  have  justified  its  right  to  be  ;  for 
these  men,  at  the  opposite  ends  of  society, 
the  one  without  formal  opportunity,  the 
other  commanding  all  the  resources  of 
the  richest  culture  of  his  time,  are  alike 
in  this — that  they  both  proclaimed  and 
illustrated  the  supreme  dignity  and  value 
of  the  human  spirit ;  the.  right  of  a  man 
to  be  himself  without  regard  to  the  con- 
ditions in  which  he  happens  to  be 
placed.  There  went  into  Lincoln,  as 
there  goes  into  every  open-minded  Amer- 
ican boy,  a  sense  of  the  supreme  value 
of  manhood  as  the  determining  factor  in 
the  man's  life ;  and  during  his  whole 
career  he  was  urged  on  by  those  incen- 
tives to  endeavor  which  evoke  the  best 
that  is  in  a  man  and  which  set  his  per- 
sonality free. 

As  he  had  prepared  himself  by  spe- 
cific and  long-continued  courses  of 
training  in  the  habit  of  clear  thinking 
and   of    convincing  expression,   so   he 
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prepared  himself,  by  alertness  of  mind, 
by  receptivity  of  spirit,  by  constant  in- 
vestigation and  meditation,  not  only  to 
share  in  the  government,  but  eventually 
to  be  the  government  As  he  rose  the 
horizon  about  him  continually  widened. 
First  an  ignorant  boy  on  the  old  fron- 
tier, later  a  provincial  lawyer,  then  the 
legislator  for  a  State,  then  the  represent- 
ative of  a  section ;  elected  President  by 
a  great  division  of  the  country,  he  became 
finally  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  whole 
Nation;  and  it  is  one  of  his  supreme 
claims  upon  the  admiration  of  the  world 
that,  whUe  the  household  over  which  he 
ruled  was  rent  by  division,  to  him  it 
was  to  the  very  end  an  unbroken  family, 
and  in  the  bitterest  and  fiercest  of  civil 
wars  he  was  as  free  from  sectional  hate, 
from  the  narrowness  of  partisanship, 
from  the  political  bigotry  of  his  time,  as 
is  the  peak  of  the  mountain  range  upon 
which  the  light  falls,  undimmed  and 
splendid,  when  all  the  lowlands  are 
enveloped  in  clouds  of  mist  The  man 
who  had  this  capacity  for  growth,  who 
left  the  old  frontier  behind  him,  who  out- 
grew Sangamon  County,  who  was  larger 
than  Illinois,  who  was  greater  than  the 
North,  who  was  commensurate  in  his 
genius  and  his  spirit  with  the  Nation, 
was  not  machine-made.  The  mechani- 
cal processes  which  helped  in  his  ad- 
vancement seemed  never  to  touch  his 
spirit  A  politician  of  remarkable  shrewd- 
ness, he  was  a  statesman  by  instinct,  by 
conviction,  and  by  training,  and  he  stood 
out  at  the  end  as  the  first  National  man, 
emancipated  from  sectionalism,  a  gener- 
ation in  advance  of  his  time,  a  prophet 
no  less  than  a  President 

Genius  is  never  wholly  explicable, 
but  it  is  never  a  freak  of  nature.  The 
initial  forces  are  not  clearly  revealed, 
but  the  processes  by  which  it  reaches 
its  development  and  makes  its  achieve- 
ments are  often  traceable.  It  was  no 
accident  that,  in  a  time  when  political 
discussion  was  carried  on  in  terms  of 
passion  and  prejudice,  Lincoln  always 
appealed  to  the  reason.  He  had  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  clear  thinking;  he 
rested  in  general  principles;  he  had 
the  statesman's  instinct  for  construct- 
ive thought  As  definite  in  his  con- 
victions  as   the   most  passionate   man 


about  him,  he  was  singularly  free  from 
those  baleful  fires  which  burned  in 
so  many  of  the  advocates  of  his  time. 
In  a  period  which  accepted  the  most 
extravagant  rhetoric  as  the  highest  kind 
of  eloquence,  he  was  a  man  of  simple, 
sincere,  and  beautiful  speech,  and  he 
alone  among  the  champions  of  freedom  in 
that  fervent  epoch  has  made  permanent 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  the 
world.  In  public  speech  he  was  a  gen- 
eration in  advance  of  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries ;  free  from  exaggeration, 
from  the  high-sounding  and  bombastic 
phrase,  from  the  spread-eagleism  which 
was  the  fashion  of  his  time.  He  was 
separated  by  leagues  from  the  type  of 
political  orator  whom  he  once  described 
as  "  mounting  the  rostrum,  throwing 
back  his  head,  shining  his  eyes,  oi>ening 
his  mouth,  and  leaving  the  rest  to  God." 

A  few  years  ago  I  happened  to  be 
coming  down  from  the  Senate  Chamber 
at  Washington  with  two  of  the  oldest 
members  of  that   body;  men  who  had 
been  in  public  life  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury and  had  become  veterans  in  the 
public  service  in  both  houses  of  Con 
gress.     These  gentlemen  recalled   that 
dreary  morning  when  Mr.  Lincoln  ar- 
rived in  Washington,  more  like  a  fugitive 
than  like  the  head  of  the  Nation.     They 
remembered  how  he  had  come  to  the 
House    of    Representatives    and   stood 
there  in  the  light  of  that  late  February 
or  early  March  morning,  gaunt  and  hag- 
gard and  most  ungainly  to  the  eye.    And 
they,  who  had  known  and  respected  him, 
told  me  how  their  hearts  sank  as  they 
looked  at  his  uncouth  figure  and  won- 
dered whether  there  was  in  him  the  ca- 
pacity to  deal  with  the  great  crisis  fast 
approaching.     You   know  the  story  of 
those  four  years  ;  how  wide  was  the  dis- 
trust of  his   abilities,  how  serious    the 
questioning  of  his  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  many  of  his  political  associates.    You 
know  what  misgivings  there  were  through 
the  country  at  large ;  how  uncertain  at 
moments  the  President  seemed  to  be  in 
regard  to  his  own  policy ;  what  a  storm 
of  criticism,  suggestion,  and  appeal  as- 
sailed him  from  all  sides ;  how  he  seemed 
to  waver,  although,  as  Mrs.  Stowe   has 
said,  he  was  like  a  great  cable,  rising  and 
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falling  with  every  tide,  but  fast  bound  at 
either  end.  You  know  how  first  one 
and  then  another  of  his  closest  advisers 
learned  that  the  President  was  the  head 
of  the  Government ;  how  slowly  among 
his  own  political  associates  there  grew 
the  discernment  of  his  singular  wisdom, 
his  rare  sagacity ;  how  the  confidence 
of  the  country  went  out  toward  him ; 
how  even  his  enemies  began  to  catch 
glimpses  of  his  greatness.  And  then,  at 
the  very  climax  of  his  career,  when,  after 
the  long  storm,  the  clouds  parted  and  the 
sun  shone  and  the  birds  sang,  the  last 
thunderbolt  struck  him,  and  there  began 
that  marvelous  transformation,  almost 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  by  which  the  untrained  boy  of 
the  old  frontier  became  the  idol  of  a 
Nation  and  one  of  the  most  heroic  fig- 
ures in  the  history  of  the  race.  First, 
as  Thorwaldsen  has  said,  the  clay  model, 
then  the  plaster  cast,  then  the  finished 
marble.     First    bare,    rugged   strength 


rising  like  a  great  mass  of  rocks  against 
the  horizon,  then  the  clefts  gathering 
moisture  and  verdure,  then  foliage  and 
flowers  creeping  to  the  summit,  and 
the  light  of  sunset  on  it  all ;  first  rude 
vigor,  then  tempered  strength,  then 
a  great  human  spirit,  touched  with  the 
pathos  of  infinite  patience  and  sorrow; 
an  ideal  American  who  had  climbed 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  who  had 
educated  himself  by  the  way,  and  in 
becoming  supremely  g^reat  had  remained 
supremely  human.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  the  oldest  American  university 
gathered  her  children  about  her  to  cele- 
brate the  heroism  of  her  dead,  and 
called  one  of  the  greatest  of  American 
poets  to  pronounce  their  eulogy,  and 
Lowell  made  the  '*  Commemoration 
Ode" — one  of  the  nearest  approaches 
to  great  poetry  yet  achieved  on  this  con- 
tinent— a  pedestal  on  which  to  place 
the  figure  of  one  whom  he  called  **  the 
first  American." 


A  Word  on   Italian   Immigration 

By  William  D.  Fouike 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commissioner 

THE  report  of  the  Commissioner  spread  belief  among  us  that  the  immi- 

of    Immigration    for   the   year  grants  we   are  receiving  represent  the 

ending  June  30,  1903,  furnishes  mere   dregs  of  the  Italian  population, 

some    instructive    figures.      The    total  We  fancy  them  ignorant,  priest-ridden, 

number   of   immigrants   is  857,046,  or  lazy,  unclean,  dishonest,  and  revengeful. 

32  per  cent  more  than  the  preceding  They  have  ways  that  we  do  not  like, 

year.  For  instance,  in  their  quarrels  they  use 

The  three  capital  sources  of  immigra-  the  knife  rather  than  the  nobler  pistol 

tion  are :  which  they  cannot  afford  to  buy.     We 

Italy 230,622  picture  the  land  they  come  from  as  the 

Austna-Hungary 206,011  home  of  the  brigand,  the  Anarchist,  and 

^"^^a l^6»093  ji^e  Mafia,  and  we  fear  that  they  wiU 

Italy,  therefore,  still  heads  the  list,  and  corrupt  our  citizenship   and  taint  our 

the  number  of  those  who  come  from  American  blood. 

that  country  has  increased  during  the  Of  course  there  is  some  basis  for  our 
past  year  in  a  percentage  even  greater  prejudice.  The  traveler  in  southern 
than  the  total  number  of  immigrants.  Italy  sees  a  good  deal  of  rags  and  beg- 
Now,  many  Americans  have  no  little  gary  and  dirt,  but  not  half  so  much  as 
prejudice  against  Italians,  and  special  used  to  be  prevalent  there,  and  nothing 
regret  is  often  expressed  that  the  immi-  like  as  much  as  has  been  pictured  in  the 
gration  to  this  country  consists  so  largely  reports  of  the  travelers.  As  to  brigand- 
of  Sicilians  and  of  people  from  the  age,  it  is  practically  extinct.  I  traveled 
South  of  Italy,  while  the  more  intelligent  last  summer,  alone  and  on  foot,  in  per- 
inhabitants  of  the  Veneto  go  to  the  feet  safety,  apart  from  the  highways, 
Argentine  Republic.     There  is  a  wide-  and  in  places  which  would  have  been 
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very  insecure  a  generation  "ago.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  there  are  fewer  high- 
way robberies  in  Sicily  to-day  than  in 
Chicago,  New  Orleans,  or  St  Louis, 
and  that  a  railroad  train  is  less  likely  to 
be  held  up  in  Italy  than  it  is  in  our  own 
great  West  There  are  Anarchists  in 
Italy  as  there  are  Anarchists  in  Germany, 
and  there  is  a  far  better  excuse  for 
Anarchy  in  a  country  where  the  great 
mass  of  a  population  is  oppressed  by 
economic  conditions  which  are  insup- 
portable ;  yet  we  justly  regard  our  Ger- 
man immigration  as  a  source  of  strength 
to  the  country.  It  is  true  that  the  Sicilian 
is  often  revengeful.  The  vendetta  still 
exists ;  but  it  is  no  more  persistent,  nor 
fatal  in  its  results,  than  in  some  of  the 
counties  of  Kentucky. 

The  vices  of  the  Sicilian  and  the 
South  Italian  are  those  which  have  come 
from  ignorance  and  from  wretched  mis- 
government  in  past  times.  They  are 
slowly  disappearing  with  the  better  con- 
ditions which  prevail  to-day,  and  will 
disappear  still  more  completely  if  the 
burden  be  wholly  lifted.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Naples,  it  is 
true,  appear  to  me  to  be  degenerates, 
but  this  is  not  true  of  other  places  in 
southern  Italy,  nor  is  it  at  all  true  of 
Sicily. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  class  which  we 
are  getting,  while  it  represents  a  low 
stratum  of  society,  is  perhaps,  for  the 
purpose  of  assimilation,  the  very  best 
which  Italy  can  send  us.  We  are  getting 
the  hard  workers,  while  it  is  those  who 
stand  higher  in  the  social  scale,  as  well 
as  the  paupers  who  stand  lower,  that 
have  been  most  deeply  corrupted  by  past 
conditions.  The  laborers  who  come  to 
fts  have  bodies  which  are  capable  of 
great  physical  endurance;  they  are 
industrious,  sober,  economical,  prolific. 
These  are  virtues  of  no  mean  character. 
Even  in  the  matter  of  honesty,  the  Sicilian 
is  far  better  than  he  has  been  painted. 
When  at  Taormina  last  summer,  I  was 
surprised  to  notice  that  the  German  pro- 
prietor of  a  bric-k-brac  shop,  where  there 
were  valuable  jewels,  left  his  premises 
unguarded.  I  asked  him  how  he  could 
venture  to  do  this  in  Sicily ;  he  told  me 
that  he  might  leave  the  door  open  for  a 
week  and  that  no  one  would  disturb 


anything  in  his  shop.  Could  as  much 
be  said  in  any  American  town?  He 
added  that  the  Sicilian,  while  he  might 
take  any  possible  advantage  in  a  trade, 
would  very  rarely  steal.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  these  were  ear-marks  by  which 
I  could  recognize  many  of  my  own  coun- 
trymen. 

Going  to  the  West  of  Sicily,  I  found 
near  Palermo  that  the  condition  of  the 
rural  population  was  very  wretched,  ow- 
ing to  the  large  estates  occupied  by 
proprietors,  who,  themselves  subject  to 
heavy  taxes,  extorted  the  utmost  work 
from  the  laborers,  giving  them  the  low- 
est possible  wages — twelve  hours'  labor 
or  more  for  about  twenty- five  cents. 
The  peasants'  diet  was  hardly  more  than 
bread  and  water;  macaroni  perhaps  a 
few  times  a  week,  meat  only  once  in  a 
long  while.  These  poor  creatures,  nat- 
urally, fled,  if  they  were  able  to  get  away 
at  all,  until,  as  my  informant  told  me, 
there  were  neighborhoods  that  were 
becoming  "spopolato."  My  informant 
insisted  that  the  condition  of  affairs 
was  worse  in  many  places  than  at  the 
time  of  the  Bourbons  (which,  however, 
I  doubted),  on  account  of  the  heavy 
taxes  made  necessary  by  the  large 
armaments  required  from  Italy  as  a 
member  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Every- 
where I  heard  the  complaint  of  these 
dreadful  taxes,  which,  however,  are  now 
being  reduced. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  effect  of  this 
immigration  is  distinctly  good,  not  only 
upon  the  immigrants,  but  upon  ourselves. 
A  man  who  comes  from  a  country  where 
life  has  been  so  hard  finds  little  diffi- 
culty in  acquiring  a  love  for  his  adopted 
land,  where  the  conditions  are  so  much 
better.  On  the  Italian  steamer,  return- 
ing from  Naples,  I  conversed  with  many 
who  had  lived  for  years  in  America,  had 
gone  back  to  Italyon  a  visit,  and  were 
now  returning  to  their  adopted  land. 
In  every  case  their  language  was  enthu- 
siastic. They  told  me  how  they  had 
come  with  nothing,  or  how  they  had 
begun  to  acquire  a  competence,  how 
much  better  America  was  in  all  wajrs 
than  the  Old  World.  Others  were  com- 
ing for  the  first  time ;  they  had  been  sent 
for  by  relatives  who  had  done  so  well 
that  they  had  urged  their  parents,  their 
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brothers  and  sisters,  to  follow  them* 
There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finally 
assimilating  such  immigration  as  this, 
especially  if  we  can  keep  it  out  of  the 
large  cities  and  scatter  it  on  farms  or* 
in  smaller  communities. 

The  past  history  of  the  world  seems 
to  show  that,  within  certain  limits,  mixed 
blood  is  the  best,  and  that  the  more 
movement  there  is  in  a  community,  so 
long  as  it  be  healthful  and  voluntary,  the 
greater  the  energy  develop)ed. 

A  member  of  the  Mosely  Commission 
asked  me  a  few  days  since  in  what  way 
the  educational  system  of  America  pro- 
duced the  energy  of  American  character, 
and  said  that  a  great  deal  had  been 
spent  on  popular  education  in  England, 
Canada,  and  elsewhere,  without  satisfac- 
tory results.  It  occurred  to  me  that  our 
energy  was  not  so  much  the  result  of 
our  educational  methods  as  it  was  of 
our  stirring  life,  of  the  shifting  of  our 


population,  and  of  the  new  accretions 
of  energetic  elements  that  come  to  us 
by  immigration.  There  has  been  less 
of  this  movement  in  the  South  than  else- 
where, and  there  is  less  progress  there. 
The  places  to  which  immigration  comes 
in  largest  quantities,  New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago,  and  some  of  the  agricultural 
regions  of  the  Northwest,  are  the  most 
progressive  parts  of  the  country.  This 
immigration  is,  I  think,  partly  the  cause 
and  partly  the  effect  of  progress  and 
prosperity. 

However  undesirable,  at  a  mere  cur- 
sory glance,  this  large  and  constantly 
increasing  stream  of  foreign  immigration 
may  appear,  I  am  satisfied  that,  in  the 
end,  the  coming  to  our  shores  of  a  peo- 
ple industrious,  enduring,  prolific,  and 
constituting  the  more  adventurous  part 
of  the  population  of  Italy,  is  bound  to 
add  to  the  vigor  of  our  race  and  to  help 
keep  it  from  decay. 


The  Women  of  America 

Sixth  Paper — The  Woman  from  the  College 

By  Elizabeth  McCracken 


MR.  CHARLES  F.  THWING, 
President  of  the  Woman's  Col- 
l^;e  at  Cleveland,  in  speaking 
of  the  fundamental  principles  which 
should  govern  the  various  processes  of 
collegiate  training  for  girls,  once  said : 
"  Women  go  to  college  that  they  may  go 
from  college." 

This  sentence  is  typical  of  much  that 
we  must  grant  concerning  the  entire 
body  of  our  institutions  of  learning  in 
America.  With  our  vast  and  incompa- 
rable system  of  public  education,  we  are 
very  far  from  being  a  nation  of  scholars. 
The  histories  of  the  universities  and 
colleges  of  America  all  go  to  prove  that 
scholarship  in  America  has  been  coii- 
sidered,  always,  merely  as  a  means  to  an 
end.  Our  colleges  for  women  have  been 
founded  not  so  much  because  we  love 
learning  as  because  we  prize  the  efl5- 
ciency  which  learning  develops. 

Girls  in  America  go  to  college  that 
they  may  thereby  the  more  readily  be- 


come, not  able  scholars,  but  capable 
women  ;  that  they  may  go  from  college 
the  more  completely  equipped,  not  to 
look  at  life,  but  to  live.  The  first  thing 
and  the  last  thing  which  the  woman's 
collie  of  America  stimulates  and  cul- 
tivates in  its  students  is  a  fine  quality  of 
self-reliance.  The  college-bred  woman 
is  a  person  of  resources. 

Not  long  ago,  an  acquaintance,  to 
whom  I  had  just  told  the  good  news  of 
the  continuous  advancement  of  a  mutual 
friend  in  her  chosen  occupation,  said  in 
comment :  "  It  is  not  so  much  because 
she  is  brilliant  that  she  succeeds  as  it  is 
because  she  is  always  prepared  for  emer- 
gencies, however  great — " 

"  Or  small,"  I  added. 

"You  are  thinking  of  the  magnet," 
was  the  quick  reply. 

"  The  magnet  ?"  I  questioned. 

"Yes,"  my  acquaintance  explained. 
"  One  day,  at  college,  one  of  the  other 
girls  dropped  her  eye-glasses  in  a  nar« 
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row  opening  between  two  walb.  She 
couldn't  reach  them,  and  had  very  nearly 
decided  that  they  must  remain  perma* 
nently  out  of  reach." 

**  But  they  didn't  ?"  I  asked  with  in- 
terest 

"No,"  answered  my  acqtiaintance. 
"  Our  successful  friend  happened  to  re- 
member that  their  frame  was  made  of 
steel.  She  went  to  the  physical  labora- 
tory, borrowed  a  magnet,  tied  a  string  to 
it,  and,  lowering  it  carefully  into  the  open- 
ing, gravely  drew  up  the  eye-glasses." 

Haj^fly,  this  delicious  story  was  re- 
counted to  me  before,  in  the  course  of 
my  investigation,  I  had  visited  any  col- 
leges. At  each  one  of  the  many  girls' 
colleges  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
which  I  went  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  I  repeated  it  to  some  person  con- 
nected with  the  particular  institution; 
and  invariably  that  person  exclaimed, 
"  How  exactly  like  a  college  girl  1" 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  the  influence 
of  the  woman  from  the  college  should 
be,  as  it  is,  so  frequently  of  an  academic 
character.  Her  scholastic  training  has 
taught  her  to  value  that  particular  train- 
ing. Earlier  in  the  history  of  American 
women,  the  college  woman  became  a 
school-teacher  because,  of  the  few  pro- 
fessions open  to  her,  teaching  was  the 
most  widely  open ;  at  the  present  time 
she  teaches,  if  she  teaches,  because  she 
believes  that  the  process  of  intellectual 
education  represents  a  benefit  not  only 
gracious  and  pleasing,  but  most  vitally 
necessary.  It  is  her  chief  enthusiasm  ; 
and,  like  any  large  enthusiasm,  it  makes 
itself  felt 

A  college  woman  of  this  type  who 
held  a  position  for  one  year  in  a  high 
school  in  a  new  and  somewhat  crude 
Western  city  effected  in  that  interval 
such  a  revolution  in  the  educational 
methods  of  the  community  that  at  the 
present  time — very  nearly  nine  years 
later — the  town  is  unique.  It  has,  as  it 
had  when  the  woman  from  the  college 
went  to  it,  an  enormous  pork-packing 
establishment,  by  means  of  which  much 
of  the  city's  material  prosperity  is  ex- 
plained, but  also  it  has,  as  it  did  not  then 
have,  a  public  library,  beautiful  in  archi- 
tectural design,  rich  in  the  finest  classics 
of  many  nations  and  ages,  and,  most  sig- 


nificant of  all,  habitually  used  for  study 
and  reference  by  the  majority  of  the 
people,  young  and  old,  belonging  in  the 
town.  I  once  took  an  Englishman  from 
Oxford  University  to  visit  that  library, 
and  I  remember  still  the  expression  of 
extreme  amazement  which  came  into  his 
face  when  the  librarian  replied  to  his 
exclamations  upon  the  array  of  works 
dealing  with  the  Italian  Renaissance  by 
observing,  "  Yes,  we  have  a  great  many 
books  on  that  subject,  more  than  you 
see,  for  nearly  a  third  of  them  are  out 
to-day." 

"  I  had  not  expected  to  find  an  inter- 
est in  the  revival  of  learning  out  here  in 
a  town  not  fifty  years  old,"  the  man  from 
Oxford  said  to  the  librarian,  by  way  of 
apology  for  his  too  evident  astonishment 

"  Oh,"  returned  the  librarian,  "  it  is 
not  so  much  an  interest  in  the  Renais- 
sance as  the  Renaissance  itself  that  you 
are  finding  here  I" 

She  generously  left  me  to  make  her 
words  clear  to  the  Englishman,  knowing 
that  my  delight  in  the  intellectual  awak- 
ening of  that  city  had  been  by  no  means 
small.  To  say  that  it  had  been  brought 
to  pass  because  one  woman  who  chanced 
to  be  a  college  woman  happened  to 
teach  for  a  year  in  the  high  school  of 
the  town  would  be  to  make  what  has 
been  wittily  called  a  "  universalization," 
and,  moreover,  a  "  universalization  "open 
to  justifiable  question;  but  that  one 
woman,  just  because  she  was  a  college 
woman,  helped  more  than  any  other 
person  or  circumstance  to  effect  it,  is 
certain. 

She  went  directly  from  a  community 
in  which  the  living  of  the  intellectual 
life  amounted  to  a  subtle  passion,  to  a 
town  in  which  education  was  regarded, 
if  regarded  at  all,  as  the  memorizing  of 
a  few  pages,  in  a  few  books,  during  a 
few  years,  completed  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  diploma  tied  with  a  satin  ribbon. 
Being  neither  an  iconoclast  nor  a  scoffer, 
but  merely  a  gifted  woman  with  a  superb 
collegiate  training,  she  gave  way  to  no 
lamentations  over  this  sorry  scheme  of 
things;  it  was  an  emergency,  but  she 
was  not  unprepared ;  she  spent  no  force 
in  deploring  the  situation,  but,  with  much 
hope  and  no  less  faith,  she  accepted  it, 
and  sought  to  improve  upon  it  by  the 
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simple  process  of  enlargement  She 
inspired  in  her  pupils  a  desire  for  more 
pages,  in  more  books,  during  more  years ; 
she  even  went  the  length  of  suggesting 
second  and  third  diplomas. 

Her  pupils  instinctively  caught  her 
spirit  They  awakened  to  the  startling 
perception  ttiat  to  commit  to  memory 
the  words  in  a  one-volume  work  on 
English  history  is  not  to  study  English 
history ;  they  kindled  to  the  disquieting 
thought  that  to  have  perused  all  Shake- 
speare's plays  once  or  twice,  or  even 
thrice,  is  not  to  have  read  Shakespeare* 
In  one  brief  year  they  became  fired  with 
the  glorious  realization  that  education, 
far  from  being  a  short  period  made  up 
of  tasks  irksome  and  dull  at  best,  is  as 
long  as  life,  and  nothing  less  than  an- 
other name  for  living.  Those  pupils 
could  not  put  their  experiences  into 
words,  but  they  put  them  into  deeds, 
deeds  which  for  a  time  were  rather  more 
suggestive  of  formless  restlessness  than 
of  any  coherent  purpose. 

The  fact  that  I  was  in  that  city  during 
this  remarkable  year  in  its  growth,  and 
that  my  devoted  allegiance  to  the  woman 
from  the  college  led  the  members  of  her 
classes  to  bring  their  woes  to  me,  and 
demand  that  out  of  my  friendship  for 
her  I  give  them  some  clue  to  her  mean- 
ings, I  shall  always  consider  as  causes 
for  fervent  gratitude.  Her  pupils  did 
not  enjoy  the  awakening.  It  unsettled 
them. 

One  day  I  met  one  of  them  in  a  street- 
car, bending  over  a  book.  "  You  have 
no  idea  how  fond  I  have  become  this 
year  of  algebra  and  geometry!"  she 
exclaimed. 

"Weren't  you  always  interested  in 
them?"  I  asked. 

"No,"  replied  the  girl,  "but  I  am 
now.  They  are  such  a  comfort  One 
solves  a  problem  in  mathematics  and 
that  is  the  end  of  it" 

"So  it  is  of  any  problem,"  I  com- 
mented. 

The  girl  sighed  profoundly.  "  The 
trouble  is,  one  can't  solve  any  other 
problem  1"  she  said. 

"  I  mean,"  she  continued,  in  response 
to  my  obvious  perplexity,  **  that  when  I 
have  worked  out  a  quadratic  equation, 
ioT  instance,  and  found  the  answers. 


I've  done  all  I  ^an  do,  all  any  one  can 
^er  do,  because  there  isn't  anything 
else  ^  do ;  but  no  matter  how  much  I 
study  my  Greek  history  lesson,  I  never 
finish  studying  it;  I  know  there  must 
be  something  else  in  it  that  I  haven't 
got  out" 

She  was  genuinely  distressed ;  but  in 
the  eight  years  since  that  day  she  has 
become  as  genuinely  happy.  Last  win- 
ter I  did  not  fail  to  include  her  city  in 
my  investigation.  She  went  with  me 
one  afternoon  to  the  library;  with  a 
little  smile  she  took  one  of  the  cata- 
logues, and,  turning  its  pages,  pointed 
out  to  me  a  long  list  of  books  relative 
to  the  history  of  the  Greeks.  "  I  still 
like  mathematics,"  she  said  ;  "  it  is  still 
a  consolation  to  me ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
I  take  more  joy  in  the  thought  that  I 
shall  never  get  out  of  Greek  history  all 
there  is  in  it  1" 

This  former  pupil  of  the  college 
woman  does  not  give  all  her  time  to  the 
history  of  the  Greeks ;  indeed,  she  can 
use  very  few  of  her  rare  leisure  hours 
for  the  study  of  books.  She  is  now  a 
wife,  and  the  mother  of  a  baby  girl; 
but  with  all  her  household  duties  she  is 
tireless  in  her  endeavors  to  keep  alive 
in  her  city  a  love  for  true  education,  to 
assist  in  carrying  on  the  work  begun  so 
simply  by  the  woman  who  had  helped 
her  to  a  sense  of  the  inexhaustible  great- 
ness of  life  and  of  learning.  As  we  sat 
before  her  pleasant  nursery  fire  upon 
our  return  from  the  visit  to  the  library, 
playing  with  her  small  girl,  I  said: 
"How  are  you  planning  to  educate  your 
daughter?" 

"  Well,"  she  said  earnestly,  "  as  soon 
as  she  is  old  enough  I  shall  begin  by 
sending  her  to  the  college  from  which 
came  the  woman  who  made  me  realize 
what  education  is." 

"  She  taught  you  to  love  it,  too,"  I 
added. 

"Yes,"  the  sometime  pupil  of  the 
college  woman  agreed,  "  she  did  indeed  1 
She  taught  this  whole  city  all  the  love 
for  it  they  have." 

"  I  have  always  wondered  just  exactly 
how  she  did  it,"  I  said,  reflectively. 

"  By  loving  it  herself,"  was  the  quick 
reply  of  her  pupil. 

She  had  loved  it  so  very  well ;  so  well 
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that  she  had  inspired  the  people  of  a 
pronouncedly  materialistic  town  to  build 
a  library  and  buy  books  that  their  chil- 
dren might  **  complete  their  education ;" 
so  well  that  she  had  led  those  children 
to  realize  that  never  could  they  even 
approach  the  completion  of  education. 
Truly,  as  the  librarian  said,  that  town 
has  experienced  a  Renaissance. 

The  woman  from  the  college  is  the 
surest  saf^uard  in  this  country  against 
that  evil  which  pessimists  occasionally 
seek  to  frighten  us  by  prophesying — an 
aristocracy  of  wealth.  Women,  particu- 
larly American  women,  fix  the  standards 
of  society,  make  the  rules  that  govern 
social  relationships.  What  woman  of 
an  American  college,  unless  she  be  a 
dishonor  to  that  institution,  will  employ 
a  financial  measure  for  the  obtaining  of 
such  standards,  or,  in  the  construction 
of  such  rules,  allow  herself  to  use  a 
financial  foundation  ?  Not  all  women 
in  America,  unfortunately,  are  collie 
women;  but  each  year  an  increasing 
number  of  graduates,  **  beautiful,  strong, 
and  free,"  come  from  our  colleges  for 
women  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Sill  wrote  to  a 
graduating  class  of  Smith  College, 

"  Led  on  by  courage  and  immortal  hope. 
And  with' the  morning  in  their  hearts," 

give  what  they  have  received ;  do  as 
they  have  learned ;  become  somewhat 
as  they  have  aspired.  A  college  is  a 
commonwealth ;  the  college  woman  may 
safely  be  trusted  to  make  her  village  or 
her  city  also  a  commonwealth.  So  far 
from  encouraging  an  aristocracy  of 
wealth,  she  will  intuitively  help  to  ex- 
tend and  to  maintain  in  America  a  de- 
mocracy founded  upon  character. 

The  "  more  rigorous  scholastic  rule  " 
which  Emerson  enjoined,  "  such  an  as- 
ceticism as  only  the  hardihood  and  devo- 
tion of  the  scholar  can  enforce,"  when 
it  has  grown  by  habitual  enforcement  to 
be  a  fixed  condition  of  the  life  of  the 
woman  from  the  college,  becomes  her 
most  potent  means  of  influence  in  a 
community  in  which  material  interests 
are  prevalent.  It  arouses,  first,  curi- 
osity, then  admiration,  and  finally  imi- 
tation. 

One  summer  a  college  woman  whom 
I  knew  went  for  a  few  weeks  to  a  fac- 
tory town.     By  some  chance  she  found 


herself  in  a  boarding-house  with  three 
young  women  who  from  their  childhood 
had  been  employed  in  the  mills  of  the 
place.  These  girls  represented  the 
more  prosperous  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity. One  of  them  I  had  met  at  a  col- 
lege settlement,  and  for  several  years 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  some- 
what frequently.  She  was  excessively 
fond  of  fine  raiment,  and  at  the  settle^ 
ment  we  had  almost  been  able  to  meas- 
ure her  material  advancement  by  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  her  personal 
adornments. 

During  the  winter  following  the  visit 
of  the  college  woman  to  her  town  I 
observed,  with  some  concern,  that  the 
girl  from  the  factory  wore  no  new  feath- 
ers and  furbelows,  and,  indeed,  little 
new  apparel  of  any  kind.  Her  old  gar- 
ments, neatly  freshened  and  repaired, 
were  made  to  serve.  She  was  even  more 
cheerful  than  formerly ;  and  I  tried  to 
believe  that  my  fears  lest  financial  dis- 
tress might  have  come  upon  her  were 
groundless.  I,  of  course,  did  not  ques- 
tion her ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  she 
took  me  into  her  confidence. 

''Can  you  tell  me  anything  about 
Schumann  ?"  she  asked,  suddenly,  one 
night  when  we  were  alone. 

''  Schumann  ?"  I  exclaimed. 

"Yes,"  said  the  girl;  "you  see,  I'm 
learning  to  play  a  piece  of  his  music" 

We  talked  a  little  about  Schumann  ; 
and  then  she  said  shyly :  "  I've  always 
liked  music,  and  always  wished  I  could 
play.  Well,  last  summer  a  lady  boarded 
at  our  house ;  she  said  she'd  always 
liked  German  and  wanted  to  study  it 
She  wore  real  plain  clothes,  'cause  she 
was  saving  up  money  to  go  and  study  in 
Germany.  And  it  came  into  my  head 
that  I  could  do  that  and  take  music 
lessons — so  I  am  doing  it" 

She  ceased;  and  then,  in  response  to 
my  instantly  expressed  sympathy,  she 
added :  "  And  I  believe,  after  all,  I  like 
plain  clothes  best,  anyway." 

Another  college  woman  whom  I  knew, 
an  American  scholar  who  would  have 
satisfied  Emerson  himself,  puzzled  even 
her  closest  friends  by  foregoing  a  fellow- 
ship one  year,  to  accept  a  position  which 
involved  rather  more  chaperonage  on 
her  part  than  teaching,  in  one  of  those 
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seminaries  for  young  girls  designated 
in  ordinary  phraseology  as  a  "  fashion- 
able finishing  schooL" 

Not  many  days  ago  the  current  an- 
nual circular  of  that  identical  institution 
was  sent  to  me.  This  year-book  an- 
nounces that  the  objects  of  the  school 
are  two :  namely,  to  prepare  girls  for 
college,  and  to  give  to  such  girls  as  shall 
be  unable  to  attend  collie  an  educa- 
tional discipline  which,  in  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, will  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  life 
and  help  them  to  a  fuller  development 
of  mind  and  disposition.  I  read  every 
page  in  the  circular,  only  to  find  that  it 
contained  not  one  word  which  indicated 
in  the  slightest  possible  degree  that  the 
school  had  formerly  had  but  one  object: 
namely,  to  acquaint  its  pupils  with  the 
customs  and  conventions  of  what  we 
colloquially  call  society.  From  a  finish- 
ing school,  the  institution  has  become — 
if  one  may  be  permitted  the  phrase — a 
beginning  school. 

The  woman  who  came  from  the  col- 
lege impelled  the  reorganization.  She 
was  so  irfesistibly  a  student,  so  involun- 
tarily a  teacher ;  as  one  of  her  friends 
said,  not  at  all  the  kind  of  person  one 
connects  in  one's  mind  with  a  "  fashion- 
able finishing  school."  With  regard  to 
externals,  she  did  not  appear  out  of 
place  in  that  institution,  but  decidedly 
the  reverse.  She  was  a  brilliant  scholar, 
and  she  was  also  a  peculiarly  charming 
woman.  Her  very  graciousness  engen- 
dered in  her  pupils  when  in  her  presence 
that  ease  of  manner  for  the  very  culti- 
vation of  which  they  had  been  sent  to 
the  particular  school.  They  admired 
her  long  before  they  paid  homage  to  her 
attainments.  She  won  their  affection 
quite  as  considerable  a  time  before  she 
inspired  in  them  a  desire  to  acquire 
during  their  school  days,  not  so  much 
manner,  as  something  to  give  life  and 
distinction  to  manners. 

She  was  a  true  woman  of  her  collie ; 
she  made  use  of  a  method  so  natural 
and  spontaneous  that  it  hardly  can  be 
called  a  method.  Her  department  in 
the  school,  it  should  be  mentioned,  was 
that  of  English  Literature.  From  some- 
what apathetic  hours  of  imperfect  recita- 
tions, her  classes  became  merely  begin- 
nings of  unending  discussions  of  subjects 


ranging  all  the  way  from  free  will  (result- 
ing from  a  reading  of "  Hamlet ")  to  the 
real  meaning  of  the  word  style  (growing 
out  of  a  referaice  to  Walter  Pater). 

"She  makes  us  want  to  know  what 
we  think  about  things,"  one  of  her  pupils 
said  to  me  one  day.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  express  more  precisely  and  com- 
prehensively than  this  the  achievement 
of  the  college  woman  in  that  "  fashion- 
able finishing  school;"  she  made  the 
pupils — and  the  other  members  of  the 
faculty,  too — wonder  what  they  thought 
about  things  1  Do  not  psychologists  tell 
us  that  to  wonder  is  to  begin  to  per- 
ceive? 

Several  of  her  pupils  decided  that  in 
order  to  make  the  desired  discovery  the 
more  extensively,  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  going  to  college.  For  col- 
lege, the  woman  from  college  prepared 
them.  That  they  influenced  other  girls 
in  the  school  in  this  direction  need 
scarcely  be  mentioned ;  that  the  other 
girls  also  became  similarly  influential 
may  also  be  taken  for  granted.  By  im- 
perceptible degrees  the  school  ceased 
to  be  a  finishing  school ;  it  cannot  be 
said,  however,  to  have  ceased  to  be  fash- 
ionable, for,  as  a  senior  of  Bryn  Mawr 
recently  observed  to  me,  "  Going  to  col- 
lege, you  know,  has  become  the  fashion  1" 
She  was  a  thoughtful  senior,  and  she 
spoke,  it  is  true,  with  a  shadow  of  regret, 
fearing  for  the  dignity  of  the  scholastic 
life  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  threat- 
ened danger  is  very  slight.  The  ideal 
of  the  college  is  so  high  and  so  great ; 
should  it  become  the  fashion,  will  not 
the  fashion  then  be  very  good  ?  Will  it 
not  do  much  to  abolish  finishing  schools? 

It  is  not  so  much  her  knowledge,  as 
the  development  of  character  by  which 
her  acquisition  of  that  knowledge  is 
attended,  that  commends  the  college 
woman  to  our  affections,  and  gives  to 
her  work  in  the  world,  whatever  it  may 
be,  so  vital  an  iniportance.  She  is  more 
completely  a  scholar  than  she  might 
have  been  without  her  collegiate  train- 
ing; but  it  is  not  this  circumstance  which 
delights  us,  so  much  as  it  is  the  fact 
that  she  is  the  more  fully  a  woman. 

For  this  reason  are  we  not  justified  in 
feeling  a  trifle  disturbed  when  we  find 
scholarship  regarded,  most  ardently  re- 
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garded,asan  end  in  itself,  as  we  do  seem  to 
find  it  at  some  of  our  colleges  for  women  ? 
The  naive  pedantry  of  the  freshman  at 
Wellesley ;  the  classic  solemnity  of  the 
sophomore  of  Vassar ;  the  sweet  gravity 
of  the  junior  at  Smith ;  the  invulnerable 
self-certainty  of  the  senior  of  Radcliffe — 
none  of  these,  however,  has  ever  given 
firm  reason  for  disquietude.  The  supe- 
riority of  the  American  woman  is  due 
to-day,  as  it  has  been  due  in  the  past,  to 
her  exquisitely  developed  womanliness, 
not  to  the  means  by  which  she  has  reached 
that  development 

The  aim  of  Bryn  Mawr  is  distincdy 
scholastic ;  the  aim  of  most  of  the  other 
colleges  for  women  in  America,  pre- 
dominantly Smith  College,  and  the  wo- 
man's department  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  is  civic.  A  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  former,  in  reply  to  my  nu- 
merous questions  relative  to  the  college, 
said  in  conclusion,  <<  At  Smith  College 
we  regard  scholarship  as  a  tool ;  we 
believe  in  good  tools,"  This  descrip- 
tion of  the  attitude  of  Smith  Collie 
toward  scholastic  achievement,  aside 
from  its  immediate  application,  seemed 
to  me  to  be  particularly  significant  in 
that  its  aptness  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  that  one  institution  ;  it  as  accurately 
describes  the  standpoint  of  very  nearly 
any  and  every  college  for  women  in  the 
country. 

More  often  than  once,  and  by  more 
than  one  person,  was  it  confirmed  during 
the  few  days  I  spent  in  the  pleasant  vil- 
lage of  Northampton ;  but  that  confirma- 
tion of  it  which  left  tlie  deepest  impres- 
sion was  made  by  President  Seelye, 
when,  of  all  the  many,  many  admonitions 
which  in  his  baccalaureate  address  he 
might  have  given  to  the  members  of  the 
graduating  class,  he  presented  to  their 
most  earnest  consideration  the  claims  of 
public  service,  claims  incumbent  upon 
them  as  educated  women,  and  involving 
responsibilities  and  duties  most  faith- 
fully to  be  accepted  and  performed. 

The  charming  friendliness  with  which 
the  girls  of  Smith  welcome  the  visitor 
to  their  college  is  to  my  mind  one  of 
their  most  delightful  and  most  typical 
characteristics.  The  days  I  passed  in 
the  engaging  company  of  a  kind  and 
hospitable    junior    still   linger    in    my 


thoughts  in  the  form  of  memories  which 
it  gives  roe  "  a  kind  of  joy  "  to  possess. 
She  answered  my  formidable  number 
of  inquiries  with  an  unwearied  readi- 
ness which  I  appreciated  to  the  extent 
of  feeling  emboldened  to  ask  a  hundred 
new  questions.  Those  things  which  I 
evinced  a  wish  to  see,  as  well  as  many 
which  I  was  glad  indeed  of  the  opp>or- 
tunity  of  seeing,  she  showed  me ;  such 
things  as  I  desired  to  hear,  both  know- 
ingly and  unwittingly,  she  took  me  to 
hear;  and,  altogether,  she  entertained 
me  with  such  sweet  and  leisurely  grace 
that  not  once  did  I  have  reason  to  sur- 
mise what  one  of  the  faculty  afterward 
told  me  was  the  case,  that  she  was  one 
of  the  very  busiest  persons  in  the  college. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  women 
students  of  tlie  University  of  Chicago 
look  upon  their  collegiate  career  more 
seriously  than  do  the  girls  of  Bryn  Mawr, 
or  Smith  College,  or  Wellesley ;  but  cer- 
tainly it  appears  to  them  of  g^reater 
moment.  Unlike  the  students  in  East- 
em  colleges,  most  of  them  are  the 
daughters  of  pioneers  ;  college  life  is  as 
new  to  them  and  as  vivid  as  were  the 
ways  of  the  untrodden  prairies  to  their 
fathers  and  mothers.  Also,  they  more 
frequently  have  gone  to  college  because 
they  definitely  wished  to  go,  not  because 
they  were  sent 

Of  all  the  coll^;es  for  women  in  the 
United  States  to  which  I  went,  the 
woman's  department  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  seemed  to  me  to  have  the 
most  nearly  perfectly  developed  campus- 
house  life.  I  was  happy  in  being  a 
guest  at  one  of  the  dormitories  presided 
over  by  the  Dean  of  Women  and  her 
assistant  The  relationships  of  the  girls 
in  the  house  with  their  two  superior 
ofiicers  interested  me  even  more  than 
that  segregation  of  the  Junior  College 
of  the  University,  which  has  caused  so 
much  excited  discussion  everywhere  in 
the  country  except  among  the  students 
of  that  Junior  College  itself,  to  whom 
the  outward  form  of  their  collegiate 
opportunities  appeared  to  be  of  less  im- 
portance than  the  inner  substance. 

Representatives  both  of  the  Junior 
and  of  the  Senior  College  were  in  the 
dormitory,  girls  not  only  from  Western 
and  Northern,  but  also  from  Eastern  and 
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Southern  States,  girls  who  were  more 
keenly  alert  mentally,  and  yet  more 
quiet  in  manner,  and  even  in  voice,  than 
girls  whom  I  have  met  in  any  Eastern 
or  any  other  Western  college.  The 
house  was  nothing  less  than  a  realiza- 
tion of  an  ideal  community;  the  stu- 
dents were  singularly  sensitive  and 
responsive  to  their  obligations  each 
to  the  others.  To  the  Dean  and  to 
her  assistant  they  deferred,  not  as  to 
persons  in  authority,  but  as  to  superiors 
in  mind  and  in  experience.  The  degree 
to  which  a  household  of  this  character 
will  prepare  its  student  members  for  the 
highest  kind  of  civic  service  it  is  a  joy 
to  contemplate.  Of  the  many  great  and 
good  thii^^s  which  the  University  of 
Chicago  is  doing  for  its  women  students 
this  impressed  me  as  the  greatest  and  best 

To  my  surprise,  the  question  as  to 
co-education  was  by  no  means  the  fore- 
most subject  under  discussion  at  Chi- 
cago, nor  indeed  in  any  college  or  uni- 
versity in  which  it  exists.  At  Cornell  I 
patiently  refrained  from  referring  to  the 
matter  until  my  visit  was  half  ended, 
hoping  that  some  one  of  the  many  girl 
students  I  met  would  take  the  initiative 
in  mentioning  it  Finally,  not  a  single 
student  having  remotely  touched  upon 
it,  I  said  to  a  girl  at  whose  boarding- 
place  I  had  been  accommodated  with  a 
room,  "  What  do  you  think  about  co- 
education ?" 

"  I  think — it  is  a  problem,"  she  began, 
with  some  slight  hesitation. 

"  It  certainly  is,"  I  instantly  agreed. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  girl,  with  relief  in  her 
voice,  "  I  was  afraid  you  might  be  a 
person  with  views  about  it !" 

I  assured  her  that  a  view  of  it  was 
precisely  what  I  lacked,  and  she  then 
freely  gave  me  her  own  personal  opinion 
and  experience  of  the  subject.  Having 
been  for  two  years  in  a  collie  solely  for 
women,  and  also  ior  already  a  year  and 
a  half  a  student  at  Cornell,  she  was 
peculiarly  well  qualified  to  discuss  the 
question  without  uninformed  prejudice. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  scholar- 
ship," she  said,  "it  makes  very  little 
difference  whether  women  study  with 
men  or  by  themselves.  The  difficulty 
about  co-education  is  in  the  restriction 
it  places  upon  college  life — " 


"  In  what  way  do  you  mean  ?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"I  mean,"  continued  my  informant, 
"that  one  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures of  a  coll^ie  for  women  is  the  col- 
lege life,  the  free  intercourse  of  girls 
with  girls — the  fun,  in  fact" 

"  But  why  is  not  that  quite  as  fully 
possible  here  ?"  I  asked. 

**  Because,"  was  the  answer,  "  so 
many  of  the  things  that  girls  in  girls' 
colk^es  do  for  pure  fun,  we  can't  do 
here." 

"Would  they  be  sO  undesirable?"  I 
ventured. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  particular  girl,  "  be- 
cause, you  see,"  she  added,  delicately, 
"  they  would  look  so  undignified." 

Somewhat  later  I  repeated  this  con- 
versation to  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Woman's  College  at  Cleveland,  and 
she  indorsed  the  view  of  the  girl  of 
Cornell  with  unmistakable  cmphasb. 
"  She  struck  at  the  very  root  of  the 
matter,"  was  her  comment ;  "  she  touched 
upon  the  very  thing  which  makes  the 
subject  problematic." 

Still  later,  a  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  approached  the  question 
from  the  opposite  side  by  saying  that 
his  belief  in  a  segregated  college  rested 
mainly  upon  his  conviction  that  one  of 
the  most  valuable  elements  in  the  col- 
lege life  of  men  was  nothing  else  than 
the  intimate  association  of  men  with 
men,  which  co-education  tended  in  some 
measure  to  disturb.  I  recounted  all 
these  vanning  expressions  of  the  same 
opinion  to  the  President  of  a  State  Uni- 
versity in  the  farther  West,  where  co- 
education has  obtained  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  is  too  utterly  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  arouse  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  any  question  or  discussion 
as  to  its  advisability.  He  listened  with- 
out any  appearance  of  personal  interest, 
and  then  he  said  slowly,  "  But — society 
is  co-educational." 

As  for  the  women  themselves  at  co- 
educational institutions,  I  found  them  un- 
usually serious  and  thoughtful.  A  never- 
subsiding  consideration  of  the  desirabil- 
ity of  college  life  and  scholastic  training, 
and  of  the  subsequent  uses  to  be  made 
of  the  benefits  derived  from  these  things, 
has  given  to  the  girl  students  a  poLse 
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that  may  well  compensate  for  the  lade 
of  that  innocent  gayety  which  is  so  dear 
a  part  of  life  in  a  college  for  women 
alone.  They  have  been  challenged  to 
defend  their  right  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion ;  and  the  acceptance  of  that  chal- 
lenge has  revealed  to  them  the  necessity 
of  being  "  sober  and  vigilant"  Life  in 
America  is  so  widely  various.  The  help 
of  American  women  is  required  in  so 
many  diverse  circumstances  of  life;  is 
it  not  fitting  that  our  systems  of  colle- 
giate education  for  women  should  differ 
broadly  in  form — especially  when  they 
agree  so  nearly  in  spirit  ?  Almost  with- 
out exception,  they  seek  to  aid  their 
students  to  the  attainment  of  a  more 
complete,  more  self-dependent,  more 
useful  womanhood. 

Of  all  the  gifts  of  the  woman's  col- 
lege to  the  student  and  to  the  American 
Nation,  who  can  select  one,  and  say  of 
it  that  it  is  the  greatest  ?  I  have  asked 
many  college  girls,  and  no  fewer  college 
women,  "  What  is  the  best  and  most 
permanent  gift  of  the  college  for  women  ?" 
According  to  their  own  sentiments,  they 


selected  from  among  the  countless  bene- 
fits of  their  collegiate  career  those  thii^ 
most  precious  to  themselves.  Perhaps 
Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  beloved  of  all 
college  women  in  America,  irrespectiTe 
of  their  several  colleges,  and  revered  by 
all  lovers  of  true  women  even  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States — ^per- 
haps Mrs.  Palmer  saw  most  clearly  and 
deeply,  and  has  voiced  most  truly,  that 
gift  of  the  woman's  coll^;e  which  is 
greatest. 

She  said  once :  '*  I  have  forgotten  my 
chemistry,  and  my  classical  philology 
cannot  bear  examination ;  but  all  around 
the  world  there  are  men  and  women  at 
work,  my  intimates  of  college  da]^  who 
have  made  the  wide  earth  a  friendly 
place  to  me." 

Every  woman  from  a  college  wiU 
hardly  fail  to  agree  that  these  words, 
quite  without  addition  or  modification, 
express  her  chief  reason  for  the  love 
she  bears  her  college ;  and  also  explain 
the  large  function  exercised  by  that  col- 
lege in  the  organic  life  of  the  American 
Nation. 


A  Little  Mother 

By  Lillian  W.  Betts 


IT  seems  singular,  looking  back  to  the 
day  of  our  meeting,  that  I  did  not  real- 
ize that  the  girl  was  of  foreign  birth. 
She  looked  twenty  years  old.  Her  face 
indicated  that  into  that  space  of  life  had 
been  crowded  many  experiences  which 
never  enter  into  the  lives  of  Fortune's 
favorites.  She  was  dirty,  clothes  and 
skin,  and  yet  she  aroused  only  interest 
and  sympathy;  why  sympathy  was  a 
mystery,  as  the  girl  seemed  capable  of 
caring  for  herself. 

"  Yes,  I  have  six  children."  The  mute 
surprise  of  the  hearer  was  answered  by — 
"  Not  mine,  my  mother's.  I  brought 
every  one  up.  I've  been  in  this  country 
twelve  years,  since  I  was  three,  and  I 
ain't  never  been  inside  a  school  even  one 
day.  The  little  ones  go ;  I  make  them. 
They  ain't  going  to  be  like  me.  I'm 
going  to  get  the  littlest  one  in  school  as 
soon  as  it  opens.  No,  that  won't  give 
me  no  chance ;  there's  the  baby,  sixteen 


months  old,  yet.  So  cross,  so  ugly.  Ug^l 
Never  shuts  his  mouth  all  day." 

There  was  silence  for  a  space  in  which 
the  expression  of  rebellion  gave  place  to 
dread  and  loathing.  Her  voice  lowered 
to  a  whisper : 

"  There's  another  baby  coming  soon. 
All  the  other  six  don't  count  when  I 
think  of  that  babyl  How  I  hate  it  I 
Carrying  it  on  my  arm  and  doing  the 
work.  Never  a  minute  now,  what  will  it 
be  then  ?"  Her  voice  had  risen.  Rais- 
ing her  hand  to  enjoin  silence,  she  said : 

"  Listen  1  there's  the  now  baby ;  hear 
him  holler  ?  Well,  soon  there  will  be  two 
going  just  like  that."  She  raised  her 
arms,  holding  her  palms  outward  as  if  to 
push  the  future  back. 

"  Yes,  twol  I  know.  I've  always  had 
it,always."  And  they  dropped,  those  long, 
thin  arms,  with  a  jesture  of  despair  that 
Rachel  might  have  envied. 

"  No,  I  can't  come  to  you  to  learn  to 
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read  English^  because  there  is  no  one  to 
take  care  oi  the  baby,  and  there  ain't  no 
use,  cause  there's  the  other  one  so  soon." 
She  stopped  suddenly,  the  lids  drop- 
ping over  her  beautiful  eyes,  her  head 
drooping.  When  she  raised  her  head 
again,  her  eyes  were  darker  and  larger ; 
all  that  she  had  told  sunk  into  insignifi- 
cance before  this  ccaning  revelation. 
Scarcely  .above  a  whisper,  in  a  trembling 
voice,  ^e  said: 

"  I  ain't  never  had  my  first  communion 
yet  The  Sisters,  the  good  Sisters,  tell 
my  mother  to  let  me  come  to  learn  God's 
Book.  She  let  me  go  two  nights,  and 
never  no  more.  If  I  don't  have  first 
communion,  then  I  cannot  work  away 
from  home.  That's  why.  No,  I  just 
got  to  stay  and  work,  wash  and  cook  and 
everything,  and  there's  another  baby 
soon.  There,  listen,  that's  the  now  baby ; 
I  got  to  go ;  that  woman  what  have  him 
she  get  mad."  Half-way  down  the  stairs 
she  raised  a  pair  of  beautiful  brown  eyes 
suffused  with  sorrow,  and,  smiling  sadly, 
said: 

"  I  might  come  from  Italy  last  night, 
and  I  have  been  here  twelve  years 
already." 

A  return  visit  to  this  girl  revealed  such 
a  condition  of  dirt,  disorder,  and  crowd- 
ing in  her  home  as  defies  description. 
Into  three  rooms,  barely  large  enough 
for  two,  were  crowded  a  family  of  nine. 
The  floor  was  the  bed  of  all  but  the 
father  and  mother,  two  vigorous  Italians 
who  had  barely  reached  middle  life. 
They  owned  a  fruit  and  vegetable  stand 
at  the  comer,  and  were  considered  very 
successful  by  their  neighbors.  They  gave 
all  their  time  to  the  business  of  the  stand, 
and  were  as  indifferent  to  the  "condition 
of  their  home  and  children  as  two 
strangers,  except  as  to  its  cost  The  chil- 
dren were  weird.  One,  a  girl  of  ten,  had 
a  long  oval  face,  colorless,  surrounded 
and  always  partly  covered  by  wonderful 
black  hair,  with  eyes  large  and  sunk  back 
in  her  head.  She  was  a  silent  child, 
answering  to  greetings  by  a  nod,  but 
^ways  looked  at  one  with  a  long  ques- 
tioning gaze  as  if  life  and  all  in  it 
were  wholly  beyond  her  comprehension. 
Wherever  she  was  met  she  was  accom- 
panied by  a  child  too  young  to  care  for 
'tselt  Going  into  the  house  one  evening 


just  as  darkness  was  falling,  a  little  girl 
of  three  was  found  at  the  front  door 
screaming  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  and 
holding  her  hand  to  her  head.  It  was 
evident  that  the  cause  of  grief  was  more 
than  the  child  could  bear.  Before  she 
could  reply  to  the  question,  "  What  is  the 
trouble  ?"  the  ten-year-old  sister,  with  her 
long  hair  hanging  to  her  knees  and  par- 
tially concealing  her  face,  came  flying 
down  the  stairs  and  through  the  dark 
hallway  like  a  very  virago  in  her  rage. 
She  grasped  the  screaming  child  by  the 
shoulder,  shook  her  vigorously,  and 
screamed : 

"She  one  big  liel  She  one  big  lie  I 
She  lost  her  balloon,  not  hurt  her  head. 
She  always  one  big  lie  I"  The  little  one 
was  dragged  to  the  stairs  and  pulled  up, 
every  step  marked  by  a  blow  which  struck 
her  anywhere  the  little  fury  who  held 
her  could  reach.  That  one  small  body 
could  hold  so  much  passion  was  marvel- 
ous ;  the  effect  on  the  beholder  was  para- 
lyzing. Two  nights  later  at  ten  o'clock 
the  same  child  sat  at  the  head  of  a  flight 
of  stairs  holding  "  the  now  "  baby  in  her 
lap  by  grasping  its  clothes  tightly  to 
prevent  its  falling  down  the  stairs.  The 
long  black  hair,  imboimd,  fell  like  a  black 
cloak  about  herself  and  the  child ;  the 
straggling  locks  hanging  over  her  face 
were  tossed  back,  showing  the  eyes 
larger,  darker,  more  questioning  than 
ever.  Her  oval  face  was  wan  and  white, 
but  without  expression ;  only  the  eyes 
held  life.  A  little  persuasion  won  her 
to  put  the  baby  on  the  bed.  This  was 
accomplished  by  stepping  over  the  little 
brothers  and  sisters  stretched  on  the 
floor  in  all  the  graceful  abandon  of  sleep- 
ing childhood.  The  rooms  were  abso- 
lutely dark.  The  child  sat  on  the  stairs 
for  the  light  and  the  companionship  of 
the  passing  neighbors.  Business  at  the 
stand  was  brisk,  demanding  the  services 
of  all  the  older  members  of  the  family; 
this  little  child  was  the  house-mother. 
To  the  request  made  to  the  mother  dur- 
ing a  business  transaction  that  she  would 
permit  her  two  daughters  to  come  upstairs 
to  learn  to  read  English,  she  responded 
in  tones  of  disdain : 

"  No  time,  no  good  English ;  no  want 
English;  no  good."  One  heard  again 
in  imagination  the  s^\'eet,  hopeless  voice 
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of  a  girl,  aged  in  girlhood,  saying,  *'I 
might  come  from  Italy  last  night ;  been 
here  twelve  years  already." 

To  those  who  see  this  girl  on  whose  face 
is  written  a  woman's  experience,  she  will 
not  appear  as  a  heroine,  but  to  me  she 
will  always  rank  as  one.  For  herself  she 
has  no  hope;  but  over  the  destines  of 
the  little  brothers  and  sisters  she  rules, 
knowing  one  law — **  They  must  go  to 
school ;  like  me  I  will  not  have  them." 
And  against  odds  before  which  the  ordi- 
nary  girl  would  quail  this  girl  stands 
firm  and  triimiphant.  She  has  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  country  as  she  has  its 
language,  unknowingly,  and  the  children 
whom  she  controls  are  walking  in  the 
path  the  American  children  tread.  When 
told  that  the  ten-yearold  sister  must  go 
to  school,  she  gave  a  long  sigh  of  rehef. 
"I'm  glad  she  must.  They'*  (meaning 
her  father  and  mother) "  can't  help  it.  I'm 
glad.  I  thought  she  going  to  be  like  me. 
No,  I  get  along;  she  help  when  she 
comes  home." 

The  sisters  exchange  glances  that  re- 


veal love  and  comprehension.  No  longer 
does  one's  soul  ache  f<»r  them,  for  in 
mutual  burdens  they  have  found  com- 
panionship, and  courage  will  come  that 
will  lift  the  new  generation  in  spite  of  the 
greed  that  keeps  the  family  life  below 
that  of  paiq>ers. 

The  weeks  pass,  and  there  is  the  new 
baby,  a  very  bambino,  swathed  and  bound 
tightly  as  if  its  mother  came  from  Italy 
but  yesterday.  The  sister  is  carrying  it 
in  her  arms,  her  face  shining  with  mother- 
love.  Proudly  she  holds  it  out  for  admira- 
tion. It  is  a  beautiful  baby,  and  the  sis- 
ter beams  with,  pride  as  she  responds, 
"  Yes,  she  is  pretty,  awful  pretty."  Hold- 
ing the  baby  closer  and  bending  over  it 
to  look  in  its  eyes,  she  says,  in  tones  of 
love  that  tremble  with  intensity,  "  She  a 
little  devil,  she  a  little  d-devil,"  punctu- 
ating her  sentences  with  kisses.  In  a 
moment  she  looks  up  with  stem  expres- 
sion. 

'*  She  go  to  school.  She  not  be  like 
me.  She  be  like  American."  And  again 
she  covers  the  baby's  face  with  kisses. 


The  Art  of  War' 


IN  the  first  of  these  four  works  which 
enlighten  us  as  to  the  art  of  war  we 
have  the  biography  of  a  model  sol- 
dier, a  man  without  fear  and  without 
reproach.  Physically,  mentally,  and  mor- 
ally, John  Colbome  (Lord  Seaton)  was 
one  of  the  noblest  types  of  warriors. 
His  personal  character  immeasurably 
reinforced  his  distinguished  military 
prowess.  Such  a  man  was  the  one  well 
marked  out  to  dominate  other  soldiers. 
At  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  it  was  said 
that  in  no  instance  either  in  ancient  or 
modem  history  did  a  single  battalion  so 
influence  the  result  of  a  great  general 
action  as  did  his.  The  attack  of  the 
Fifty-second  regiment  on  the  Imperial 
Guard  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  seven 
battalions  of  that  Guard ;  and  Colborne 

»  TA^  Life  of  John  Colborne.  Field-Marshal  Lord 
Seaton.  By  G.  C.  Moore  Smith.  E.  P.  DuUon  & 
Co..  New  York. 

The  Story  of  a  Soldier's  Life,  By  Field-Marshal 
Viscount  Wolseley,  G.C.M.G.  With  Portraits  and 
Plans.    2  vols.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

Retrospect  and  Prospect,  By  A.  T.  Mahan, 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Captain  U.  S.  Navy.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Future  of  War,    By  J.  S.  de  Bloch.    Ginn  & 

COm  B<}StOQ. 


did  almost  all  this  from  his  own  impulse 
and  on  his  own  responsibility.  The 
pictures  of  military  life  given  to  us  in 
this  biography — in  Holland,  Spain,  Italy, 
Canada — are  as  attractive  as  any  which 
describe  the  art  of  war  during  the  first 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But 
then,  as  always,  war  was,  as  General 
Sherman  said,  "  hell." 

Viscount  Wolseley's  autobiography  is 
perhaps  the  most  readable  among  recent 
publications  concerning  militarism  in  the 
last  half  of  the  century.  While  Lord 
Wolseley's  style  lacks  the  simplicity  of 
Earl  Roberts's  in  the  latter's  "  Forty-one 
Years  in  India,"  and  while  the  former 
is  deplorably  egotistical  in  comparison 
with  the  modesty  of  the  greater  soldier, 
we  must  confess  that  the  recital  of  mili- 
tary activities  as  experienced  by  Vis- 
count Wolseley  is  of  enough  note  to 
make  his  volumes  worthy  of  a  place  in 
any  library.  With  the  life  of  Lord 
Seaton,  they  constitute  a  review  of  nine- 
teenth-century history  which  would  have 
been  complete   if  Lord  Wolseley  had 
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dealt  with  the  more  recent  events  of  his 
life.  We  believe  that  the  author  plans 
to  publish  an  account  of  these  events, 
for  he  says :  "  Could  my  narrative  inter- 
est the  general  reader,  it  will  be  a  pleas- 
ure to  continue  it  to  the  date  when  I 
gladly  bade  good-by  to  the  War  Office 
andceasedtobe  the  nominal  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  her  Majesty's  land  forces." 
Lord  Wolseley's  first  twenty  years  of 
live  cover  his  education,  his  joining  the 
army  at  Chatham,  and  his  voyage  to 
India.  Then  follow  his  active  service 
in  Burma  and  in  the  Crimea,  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  staff,  and  his  return  to 
India,  where  he  lived  through  the  Mutiny 
period.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
chapters — and  all  of  the  chapters  are 
interesting — are  those  which  describe 
the  forced  march  from  Calcutta  to  Cawn- 
pore,  the  advance  into  Oudh,  and  the 
relief  of  Lucknow.  Then  comes  a  de- 
scription of  the  Chinese  War  of  1860 
and  of  the  Taiping  Rebellion  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  chapters  on  the  Trent 
Affair  and  on  Lord  Wolseley's  visit  to 
General  Lee  and  to  the  Confederate 
Army  will,  of  course,  challenge  careful 
reading  on  the  part  of  all  students  of 
our  Civil  War  period.  Then  come  the 
attempted  Fenian  invasion  of  Canada 
in  1866  and  the  Red  River  Expedition 
the  next  year.  The  most  important  war 
which  follows  was  that  in  Ashanti  in 
1873-4,  no  attention  being  paid  to  the 
far  more  interesting  Boer  War,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  noble  Viscount 
did  not  have  such  a  hand  in  it  as  in  the 
other,  and  probably  not  the  kind  of  di- 
rection he  wished.  In  all  these  conflicts 
war  continued  to  be  "  hell,"  even  though 
Lord  Wolseley  loves  soldiering  and 
apparently  cannot  have  too  much  of  it 
His  criticisms,  however,  are  none  the 
less  sharp  and  well  directed.  He 
shows  again  and  again  that  England 
has  always  been  habitually  unprepared 
for  war.  But  that  is  no  reason,  as  Cap- 
tain Mahan  pertinently  says  in  "  Retro- 
spect and  Prospect,"  why  Great  Britain 
should  further  tempt  fortune  by  failing 
to  correct  practical  deficiencies  which 
have  been  revealed.  It  is  not  Lord 
Wolseley's  fault  if  one  of  these  deficien- 
cies (in  his  opinion)  is  not  sufficiently 
revealed     While  Cardwell  made  a  good 


War  Minister,  Lord  Wolseley  is  heartily 
out  of  sorts  with  the  administration  of 
any  other  civilian  Minister.  How,  under 
such  supervision,  can  England  ever  be 
other  than  unprepared  for  war?  yet 
England  has  **  never  yet  hanged  nor 
even  tried  "  the  Ministers  who  went  un- 
prepared to  war,  and  failed  from  start 
tofinish  in  understanding  army  problems. 
Lord  Wolseley's  one  remedy  seems  to  be 
*^  a  highly  trained  standing  army,  sup- 
ported by  great  reserves  of  trained  sol 
diers."  It  is  presumable  that  in  another 
volume  he  will  speak  more  at  length 
concerning  the  breakdown  of  the  intel- 
ligence department,  and  especially  why 
his  own  methods  of  reform  were  not 
properly  appreciated  and  adopted. 

Lord  Wolseley  would  undoubtedly 
agree  with  Captain  Mahan  in  the  latter's 
statement  that  the  military  and  strategic 
problems  of  the  day  are  in  essence  only 
new  phases  of  a  steady  progression.  In 
Captain  Mahan's  latest  volume  we  are 
enlightened  concerning  the  naval  expan- 
sion of  the  United  States,  the  disposition 
of  the  world's  navies,  and  in  particular 
concerning  England's  interest  in  Persia. 
Englishmen  and  also  Americans  .will, 
however,  read  with  greater  interest  what 
the  distinguished  essayist  has  to  say 
concerning  the  influence  of  the  Boer 
War  on  British  prestige.  If  the  lives  of 
Lords  Seaton  and  Wolseley  have  ex- 
plained the  military  history  of  the  past. 
Captain  Mahan  instructs  us  as  to  the 
present.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  British 
prestige,  the  author  calls  attention  to  the 
enormous  asset  which  the  British  have 
had  in  their  well- earned  fame.  If  British 
prestige  has  suffered  deserved  diminu- 
tion through  the  horrible  South  African 
war,  if  the  British  have  received  an  im- 
pression of  bafflement  or  of  failure,  we 
have  an  indication  from  Captain  Mahan 
that  this  is  an  affair  of  the  head,  not  of  the 
heart.  Loss  of  prestige  worth  consider- 
ing, affirms  Captain  Mahan,  will  come 
when  the  nation  loses  heart,  for  "  pres- 
tige is  the  moral  influence  which  past 
successes,  as  the  pledge  and  promise  of 
future  ones,  breed."  The  Boer  War  is  a 
hardly  won  success.  Can  it  be  considered 
to  carry  pledge  and  promise  for  the  future  ? 
Success  in  it,  as  on  former  occasions, 
has  been  due  to  national  tenacity  and 
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ultimate  aptitude  to  meet  conditions  as 
they  arise,  combined  with  the  essential 
disadvantages  of  the  national  contention. 
This  has  been  gained  despite  a  degree 
of  unreadiness  and  inadequacy  at  the 
outset  which  surely  cannot  be  pronounced 
acceptable  to  a  proud  people.  England 
bears  the  burdens  of  sickening  wars  and 
finally  wins  her  victories  by  national  en- 
durance, supported  by  superior  resources 
and  strengthened  by  "  the  felt  goodness 
of  her  cause  around  which  determination 
could  harden."  In  these  substantially 
strong  qualities  of  national  character, 
as  Captain  Mahan  well  says,  the  founda- 
tions of  British  prestige  are  the  same  as 
they  have  been. 

Will  these  foundations,  whether  of 
British  or  of  any  other  military  prestige, 
remain  the  same,  withstanding  the  weight 
of  the  future  ?  No,  says  Jean  de  Bloch, 
who  instructs  us  as  to  the  war  of  the 
future.  If  Lords  Seaton  and  Wolseley 
may  be  regarded  as  authorities  for  past 
history,  and  if  Captain  Mahan  be  regarded 
as  an  authority  on  present  politics,  the 
man  whose  work  suggested  the  Hague 
Peace  Conference  to  the  Czar's  mind 
must  also  be  regarded  as  having  a  claim 
in  pointing  out  what  may  be  the  world's 
military  future. 

A  fundamental  change  in  war  came, 
according  to  the  Russian  author,  with 
the  Civil  War  in  this  country — an  opinion 
in  which  even  Lord  Wolseley  might 
agree.  The  Civil  War  showed  that 
one  man  in  defense  is  a  match  for  ten 
on  the  offensive,  and  that  the  methods  of 
guerrilla  warfare  must  be  more  and  more 
taken  into  account.  Hence  there  is  no 
longer  an  excuse  for  costly  armies  and 
navies.  The  war  of  the  future,  however, 
according  to  the  author  of  the  present 
volume,  is  not  a  frontier  brawl  or  a 
punitive  operation.  The  war  of  the 
future  is  "  the  war  in  which  great  nations 
armed  to  the  teeth  are  to  fling  themselves 
with  all  their  resources  into  a  struggle  for 
life  and  death,"  as  in  the  case  of  Japan 
facing  Russia.  W^ar  has  practically  be- 
come impossible  for  the  minor  States — 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Denmark  and 
Belgium  ;  hence,  in  describing  the  ques- 
tion of  future  war,  we  always  deal  with 
it  rs  a  war  between  great  powers.  The 
Russo-Polish  thinker's  contention  is  that 


the  maintenance  of  war  has  become 
absolutely  impossible  because  the  actual 
development  of  the  mechanism  of  war 
renders  war  almost  an  impracticable 
operation. 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  has  been  quoted 
as  saying  that  he  relied  for  the  extinction 
of  war  upon  the  invention  of  a  machine 
which  would  infallibly  slay  fifty  percent 
of  the  combatants  whenever  a  battle  was 
waged ;  and  the  same  idea  was  once 
expressed  by  Lord  Lytton  in  his  novel 
"  The  Coming  Race."  Our  author  says 
that  at  Khartum  in  the  Sudan  the  d^ 
struction  inflicted  upon  the  forces  of 
the  Khalifa  came  very  near  Mr.  Kipling's 
fifty  per  cent,  standard  : 

That  one  experience  was  probably  sufr 
cient  even  for  the  Dervishes ;  they  will  never 
again  face  the  6re  of  modem  rifles.  The 
experience  which  they  have  learned  is  rapidly 
becoming  generalized  throughout  the  armies 
of  Christendom,  and  although  there  may  be 
some  frightful  scenes  of  wholesale  slaughter, 
one  or  two  experiences  of  that  kind  will  rid 
army  authorities  of  any  desire  to  come  to 
close  quarters  with  their  adversaries. 

The  outward  and  visible  end  of  war, 
says  Bloch,  is  the  introduction  of  the 
magazine  rifle  of  very  small  caliber. 
The  modern  rifle  is  not  only  a  mudi 
more  rapid  firer  than  its  predecessors, 
but  it  has  also  an  immensely  wider 
range  and  far  greater  precision  of  fire. 
A  modern  rifle  with  a  range  of  from  two 
to  three  miles,  with  a  rapidity  of  fire 
twelve  times  as  great  as  thirty  years  ago, 
and  with  greater  proportionate  precision, 
is  a  weapon  so  deadly  as  to  inflict 
undreamt-of  injury;  nor  is  the  aim  in  the 
deadliest  of  weapons  confined  to  the 
small  arms.  It  extends  equally  to  artil- 
lery firing.  For  instance,  the  French 
artillery  to-day  is  held  by  competent 
authorities  to  be  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen times  more  deadly  than  the  batteries 
which  went  into  action  in  1870.  Not 
that  they  fire  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
times  as  fast  The  increased  improve- 
ment has  been  obtained  by  the  use  of 
range-finders  and  higher  explosives. 

Another  element  still  more  formidable, 
to  those  who  persist  in  contemplating 
war  as  a  practical  possibility,  is  the 
immensity  of  the  modern  army.  The 
Franco-German  War  was  supposed  to 
have  been  a  contest  of  giants ;  but  the 
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German  antoy  operating  in  France  did 
not  exceed  half  a  million  men,  whereas 
if  war  were  to  break  out  to-day  the  Ger- 
mans would  concentrate  over  a  million 
men  on  their  front,  while  the  French 
would  be  not  a  whit  behind  them.  In  a 
war  between  the  Triple  and  the  Dual 
Alliance  there  might  be  ten  millions  of 
men  under  arms.  The  training  of  oflficers 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  extension 
and  development  of  modern  armaments ; 
but  even  if  all  officers  were  properly 
efficient,  the  war  of  the  future  would 
not  last  many  weeks  before  the  majority 
of  officers  would  be  killed  off,  and  with- 
out competent  officers  accustomed  to 
command  any  army  would  develop  into 
a  mere  mob. 
K  two  difficulties  in  the  way  of  mod- 


ern war  arise  from  the  immense  im- 
provement wrought  in  the  mechanism 
of  slaughter  and  with  the  unmanageabil- 
ity  of  the  masses  of  men  to  be  mobilized, 
a  third  lies  in  the  economic  impossibility 
of  waging  war  upon  the  scale  on  which 
it  must  be  waged  if  waged  at  all.  "  It 
will  be  impossible  to  find  adequate 
shelter  for  the  Red  Cross  hospital  tents 
or  for  the  hospital  orderlies.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  take  wounded  men  out  of 
the  zone  of  fire  without  exposing  Red 
Cross  men  to  certain  death." 

Yet  the  delusion  persists  that  great 
armies  are  the  support  of  government, 
that  only  great  armies  will  deliver  the 
existing  order  from  the  perils  of  anarchy, 
and  that  military  service  acts  benefi- 
cently on  the  masses  1 
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Abraham  Lincoln  and  His  Presidency.     By 

Joseph  H.  Barrett,  LL.D.  Illustrated  in  2  vols. 
The  Robert  Clarke  Co.,  Cincinnati.  6x9Vi  in.  $5, 
net    (Postage  38c.) 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Betty  Zanc.  By  P.  Zane  Grey.  Illustrated. 
The  Charles  Francis  Press,  New  York.  5^x8^ 
in.  291  pages. 

Brief  History  of  Rocky  Mountain  Explora- 
tion (A).  By  Reuben  GoU  Thwaites.  Illustrated. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  bx7^k  in.  276 
pages.   $1.25,  net.    (Postage,  12c.) 

It  is  aporopriate  that  this  interesting  volume 
should  be  published  just  a  hundred  years 
after  the  Lewis  and  Qark  expedition. 
Perhaps  that  expedition  was  the  most  im- 
portant of  any  American  exploring  enter- 
prise ;  at  all  events,  it  was  the  first  across 
the  continent  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  States  Government.  Mr.  Thwaites 
narrates  not  only  the  adventures  of  Lewis 
and  Qark,  but  aJso  of  such  notable  Rocky 
Mountain  explorers  as  Zebulon  Pike,  Ste- 
phen Lonff,  and  John  C.  Fremont.  Nor,  on 
the  Canadian  side,  does  he  forget  Pierre 
Wrendrye,  David  Thompson,  and  Simon 
Frascr. 

Church  and  Young  Men  (The).  By  Frank 
graves  Cressey,  Ph.D.  The  Fleming  Ti.  Revell 
Co.,Newyork.    51/4X8  in.    233  pages.    $1.25,  net. 

This  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  one  of  the 
pressing  problems  of  the  churches,  outside 
of  whose  membership  are  nearly  three-fifths 
of  our  young  men.  Dr.  Cressey,  besides  his 
^^  cmenence  in  practical  efforts,  has 
gathered  by  the  questionnaire  method  a 


large  body  of  fact  and  opinion  on  the  prob- 
lem to  be  solved.  All  existing  agencies  and 
methods  of  religious  work  amon^  younp^ 
nien  receive  from  him  an  appreciative  criti- 
cism. Young  people's  societies  he  regards 
as  accomplishing  little  or  nothing  in  this 
field.  The  Christian  Associations,  while  ac- 
complishing much,  fail  in  due  co-ordination 
with  the  Church.  The  Brotherhood  of  An- 
drew and  Philip  is  commended  as  .supplying 
this  missing  link.  The  survey  concludes 
with  an  account  of  the  progress  made  by 
Roman  Catholics  in  efforts  for  the  spiritual 
betterment  of  young  men.  As  "a  working 
handbook  of  practical  methods,"  this  covers 
the  whole  field  with  helpful  information  and 
suggest: -^n.  The  replies  received  to  ques- 
tions show  young  men,  as  well  as  those  who 
are  concerned  for  them,  in  agreement  that 
the  kind  of  preaching  most  effectively  bene- 
ficial to  them  is  "that  which  brings  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible  to  bear  upon  the 
problems  of  every-day  life." 

Collected    Songs    of    Leopold    Damrosch. 

Edited  by  Frank  Damrosch.  Translations  Made 
and  Selected  by  Mary  L.  Webster.  G.  Schirmer, 
New  York.    9x13  in.    205  pages. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch  is  one 
of  the  distinguished  ones  in  the  musical 
history  of  New  York.  He  was  not  only  an 
orchestra  conductor  of  notable  rank  and 
influence,  as  well  as  one  of  the  earliest  pro- 
moters of  modem  German  opera  in  this  city, 
but  a  citizen  of  high  character  and  distinc- 
tion. This  handsome  volume  is  to  be  con- 
sidered not  merely  as  a  collection  of  songs 
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but  as  one  of  the  memorials  to  his  services 
in  the  artistic  development  of  the  city.  It 
is  edited  and  published  with  appropriate 
dignity  and  care,  and  the  songs  it  contains 
are  indicative  of  the  composer's  high-bred 
musical  feeling  and  attainments,  whether 
the  songs  possess  enough  of  the  qualities  of 
spontaneity  and  deep  feeling  to  give  them 
permanence  and  a  wide  appeal  is  not  so 
certain. 

Education  Through  Nature  Study :  Pounda- 
tiont  and  Method.  Illustrated.  John  P.  Mun- 
8on,  Ph.D.  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x  7»4 
in.    297  pages.    $i2Sy  net. 

EUjah  KeUogg :    The  Man  and  His  Work. 

Chapters  from  his  Life  and  Selections  from  his 
Writings.  Edited  by  Wilmot  Brookings  Mitcheil. 
Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.  Sx7%  in.  430« pages. 
$1  JO,  net. 

Entwickelungslehre.  By  Dr.  Franz  V.  Wag- 
ner. Edited  by  Arthur  S.  Wright.  (Heath's  Mod- 
em Language  Series )  D.  C.  Heath  cl  Co.,  Boston. 
4V4X6Vin.    61  pages. 

Essays  and  Addresses,  1900-1903.  By  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Avebury,  P.C.  The  MacmUian  Co., 
New  York.  5^x9  in.  2%  pages. 
This  volume  hardly  needs  better  introduc- 
tion to  American  readers  than  to  say  that, 
prior  to  1900,  Lord  Avebury  was  known  as 
Sir  John  Lubbock.  While  its  contents  deal 
in  part  with  questions  mainly  of  British 
interest,  other  portions  are  of  cosmopolitan 
interest,  as  the  addresses  on  Huxley,  Rus- 
kin,  Ricnard  Jefferies,  and  Macaulay.  The 
present  tendency  toward  municipal  socialism 
gives  Lord  Avebury's  essay  on  **  Municipal 
Trading,"  which  he  opposes  mainly  on  five 
distinct  grounds,  a  special  claim  on  the 
attention  of  both  conservatives  and  progress- 
ives, here  and  elsewhere. 

Expositor's  Greek  Tesument.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Vol. 
in.  Second  Corinthians.  By  J.  H.  Bernard, 
D.D.    Oalatiant.    By  Frederick  Kendall,  M. A. 


Bphetiant.    By  S.  D.  F.  Salmond,  D.D.    i»hilip- 

piant.    By  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  D.S.    Colotsians. 

By  A.  S.  Peake,  M.A.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 

York.  7x9%  in.  547  pages.  #7.50. 
The  first  volume  of  this  commentary  was  pub- 
lished in  1897.  It  was  then  thought  that  the 
commentary  could  be  completed  in  five  years 
or  less.  It  is  now  seven  years,  and  even  with 
this  present  volume  the  commentary  is  still 
incomplete.  In  arrangement  and  typography 
it  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  Alford's 
commentary.  It  is  intended  to  do  for  the 
present  generation  what  that  did  for  the 
students  of  Dean  Alford's  day.  Though 
there  is  some  discrepancy  between  views 
advanced  by  the  different  commentators, 
there  is  none  greater  than  ought  to  be  found 
in  a  group  of  scholars  writing  with  liberty. 
The  tone  of  the  whole  volume  is  conserva- 
tive though  not  traditional.  Rejected  views 
of  any  consequence  are  stated  or  at  least 
mentioned. 

Fatigue.  By  A.  Mosso.  Translated  by 
Margaret  Drumroond,  M.Am  and  W.  B.  Druno- 
mond,  M.B..  CM.,  F.R.C.P.E.  (The  Science 
Series.)  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  5x7Vj 
in.  334  pages.  $1.50. 
The  translators  of  Professor  Mosso's  excel- 
lent monograph  on  fatigue  lay  stress  upon 


the  value  of  the  Italian  physiologist's  experi- 
ments in  contributing  to  the  formulation  of 
an  exact  theory  of  education.  While  it  may 
reasonably  be  questioned,  the  translators  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  whether  edu- 
cation has  as  yet  attained  the  dignity  of  a 
science,  it  is  certain  that  we  are  on  the  high- 
road to  reforms  that  will  ultimately  dismiss 
to  a  well-merited  oblivion  the  haphazard 
methods  too  often  prevailing  among  the 
educationists  of  to-day.  These  reforms,  too, 
are  primarily  due  to  physiologists  who,  like 
Professor  Mosso,  recognize  the  intimate 
connection  between  physiology  and  psychol- 
ogy, and  are  willing  and  able  to  provide  psy- 
chology with  instruments  and  methods  for 
the  exact  measurement  of  the  contents  of 
consciousness.  Professor  Mosso^s  inven- 
tion, the  ergograph,  or  fatigue-recorder,  is 
but  one  of  many  devices  that  have  come  to 
rescue  psychology,  and,  indirectly,  pedagogy, 
from  tne  old  slough  of  introspection.  By 
this  delicate  instrument  we  are  enabled  to 
measure  with  the  greatest  exactness  the 
changes  produced  by  fatigue  in  the  work  of 
our  muscles,  and  to  draw  therefrom  conclu- 
sions of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  to  the  race.  The  deductions  of 
Professor  Mosso,  from  observation  and  hun- 
dreds of  experiments  conducted  by  himself, 
form  the  subject  matter  of  the  volume  before 
us,  and  cover  a  range  impossible  even  to  out- 
line here.  The  salient  characteristics,  how- 
ever, may  be  indicated  by  a  few  chapter 
titles:  "The  Origin  of  the  Energy  of  the 
Muscles  and  of  the  Brain,"  '*  Upon  the  Gen- 
eral and  Special  Characteristics  of  Fatigue," 
**  The  Law  of  Exhaustion,"  **  Attention  and 
its  Physical  Conditions,"  "Intellectual  Fa- 
tigue," "The  Methods  of  Intellectual  Work," 
"Overpressure."  Despite  its  essentially  tech- 
nical nature,  the  work  is  very  readable,  and 
should  receive  the  thoughtful  consideration 
not  only  of  those  interested  in  educational 
problems,  but  of  all  engaged  in  occupations 
mvolving  prolonged  mental  effort  or  mtense 
concentration  of  thought. 

First  Year  of  Responsibility  (The) :  Talks 
with  a  Boy.  By  Maynard  Butler.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  New  York.   5X6V4  in.   119  pages.  eOc,  net 

Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce 
in  Modem  Timet  (The).  By  W.  Cnnnfaigtuun, 
D.D.  Part  I.  The  MercanUle  System.  pSt  11. 
Laissez  Faixe.    The  Macmillao  Co.,  New  York. 

5%x9»4in. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

History  of  Japan  (A)  :  During  the  Century 

of  Early  roreis^n  Intercourse  (15^x651).    By 

James  Murdoch,  M.A.,  in  Collaboration  witn  Ison 

Vamagata.    With  Maps.    Published  at  the  Ofike 

ot  the  "  Chronica,"  Kobe,  Japan.    6x10  in.    743 

pages.    $6.    (Postage,  40c.) 

The  text  of  this  valuable  volume  describes 

that  far-away  time  when  foreign  intercourse 

was  making  its  furtive  beginning  in  Japan,  a 

period  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to 

the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.    The 

authors  of  this  carefully  written  work  were 

fortunate  in    enlisting   the   sympathies  of 

Baron  Terquchi,  Japanese  Minister  of  War, 

who  has  allowed  them  to  reproduce  some 

valuable    government    maps.     These    add 
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greatly  to  the  text's  value.  The  authors 
inform  us  authoritatively  concerning  the 
Portuguese  discovery  of  Japan,  the  work  of 
St  Francis  Xavier,  the  beginning  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  rivalry,  the  Korean  war,  the 
expulsion  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  early 
days  of  Christianity. 

Holy  Qrail  (The) :  The  Sflent  Teacher.  By 
Mary  Hanaford  Ford.  The  Alice  B.  Stockham 
Co.,  Chicago.    5x7  in.    ISSpaiees. 

Home  Mechanic  (The).    By  John  Wright. 

E.  P.  Duttpn  &  Co.,  New  York.    6x9  in.    435 

pages.  $3jO. 
A  book  of  practical  value  to  all  householders 
who  want  to  do  odd  jobs  independently  of 
carpenter  and  plumber.  The  amateur  me- 
chanic will  find  explicit  directions  here  about 
the  use  of  tools,  the  making  of  repairs,  and 
even  about  lathe-work,  steam-engines,  and 
drilling.  There  are  many  explanatory  draw- 
ings. 

How  to  Sleep.  Edited  by  Marian  M.  George. 
A.  Flanagan  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  5Hx7%  in.  96page8. 
50c 

Lincoln  Legion  (The) :  The  Story  of  its 
Pounder  and  Forerunners.  By  Rev.  Louis 
Albert  Banks,  D.D.  Illustrated.  The  Mershon 
Co.,  New  York.    5x7%  in.    256  pages.    $1. 

Middle  Eastern  Question ;  or,  Some  Political 
Problems  of  Indian  Defence  (The) .  By  Valen- 
tine ChiroL  Ilhistrated.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York.  5^x9  in.  512  pages.  |5,net. 
Mr.  Giirol  has  been  the  correspondent  of 
the  London  **  Times  ^  in  Asia.  In  his  opin- 
ion, the  Middle  Eastern  (/>.,  the  Persia- 
Inaian)  problem  is  one  of  even  graver  moment 
to  England  than  is  the  Far  Eastern  problem. 
England's  g^eat  opponent  in  both  cases  is 
Russia.  Mr.  Cnirol  points  out  that  where 
Russia  has  come  in  contact  only  with  the 
lower  organisms  of  political  life  she  has 
advancedsteadily  and  relentlessly,  but  when 
she  has  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
substantial  interests  which  England  is  pre- 
pared to  protect,  she  has  recognized  the 
expediency  of  coming  to  a  direct  understand- 
ing with  England,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Pamirs  and  of  the  Afghan  border.  It  is 
extremely  interesting  to  compare  Mr.  Chirol's 
opinion  with  that  of  Captain  Mahan  on  the 
same  subject.  Both  call  attention  to  the 
disintegration  of  Asia  under  the  new  condi- 
tions evolved,  which  may  seriously  aflfect  the 
position  of  India.  Both  declare  that  England 
has  a  very  substantial  interest  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  ana  must  be  prepared  to  protect  it. 
Both  believe  that,  while  the  Persian  Gulf 
should  be  kept  open  to  the  pacific  enterprise 
of  other  nations  than  England,  it  must 
remain  closed  to  their  territorial  ambitions. 
Russia  is  pnrsuinfi^  a  policy  of  peaceful  pene- 
tration of  Persia  from  the  north.  England 
should  penetrate  from  the  south  if  she  hopes 
to  hold  the  Gulf.  Russia  not  unnaturally 
looks  to  her  continuous  territory  and  popu- 
lation behind  the  scene  of  possible  contest 
as  the  assurance  of  her  own  pre-eminent  pre- 
dominance and  eventually  of  her  exclusive 
influence.  Yet,  in  the  opinion  of  these  latest 
critics  of  the  Middle  Eastern  problem,  it 
must  be  long  before  Russia  can  overcome 


the  resistance  of  an  Anglo-Indian  political 
organization  resting  immediately  upon  com- 
mercial Interests,  but  ultimately  upon  naval 
control  of  the  Persian  Gulf  by  tne  armed 
forces  of  England  backed  by  India  and  the 
colonies.  Perhaps  Russia  can  never  over- 
come it. 

Nemesis  of  Faith  (The).   By  James  Anthony 
Froude.    (Reprinted  from  the  Second  EditionJ 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    4^4 x7H  in.    M8 
pages.    35c.,  net. 
The  reprint  of  a  theological  and  didactic 
novel  which,  as  Dr.  Conway  says  in  his 
introduction,  had  **  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  book  piously  burnt  at  Oxford  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century." 

New  Day  (The):  A  Book  for  Young  Men. 
By  Russell  H.  Con  well.  The  Griffith  &  Rowland 
Press,  Philadelphia.    4»^x7»4  in.    117  pages. 

One  Thousand  Poems  for  Children:  A 
Choice  of  the  Best  Verse,  Old  and  New.  Edited 
by  Roger  Ingpen.  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. 5^x8V4in.  ift  pages,  f  1.25,  net 
M an V  families  will  welcome  this  anthology 
for  children,  which  is  none  the  worse  in  that 
it  includes  many  poems  not  ostensibly  writ- 
ten for  children — the  youthful  mind  needs 
space  and  opportunity  to  expand  in,  and 
there  is  no  better  wav  of  affording  these 
things  than  by  putting  oefore  it  real  imagi- 
native creations,  things  that  inspire  and  ele- 
vate without  regard  to  age.  Some  of  the 
poems  here  included  might,  however,  be  ex- 
cluded for  other  reasons — such  as  Dr.  Hoff- 
mann's silly  poem  about  the  boy  who  refused 
to  eat  his  soup  for  four  days,  **  and  on  the 
fifth  day  he  was  dead."  In  fact,  the  book 
would  be  improved  if  about  a  quarter  of  the 
poems  were  omitted.  But  one  can  find  all 
the  old  favorites  and  many  charming  poems 
known  to  but  few. 

Policy  and  Administration  of  the  Dutch  in 
Java  (The).  By  Clive  Day,  Ph.D.  The  Macmil- 
lan  Co.,  New  York.  5^x8  in.  434  pages.  $2^  net 
Professor  Day's  learned  work  has  as  abun- 
dant justification  for  its  appearance  the 
divergence  between  the  English  description 
of  Dutch  policy  in  Java  and  the  facts  ot  his- 
tory as  they  appear  in  the  original  documents 
ana  in  the  writings  of  Dutch  historians. 
After  considering  the  native  organizations, 
the  author  considers  the  policy  and  govern- 
ment of  the  East  India  Company,  the  periods 
of  British  rule  and  the  Dutch  restoration. 
Then  comes  the  culture  system,  and  finally 
some  chapters  on  modern  government  in 
lava.  The  volume  seems  to  us  indispensa- 
ble to  students  of  colonial  government. 

Political  Theories  of  the  Ancient  World  (The). 
By  Westel  Woodbury  VViHoughby.  Ph.D.    Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  New  York.    5V4X8V4  in.    25* 
pages. 
Professor  Willoughby  has  the  very  unusual 
ability  to  write  at  once  compactly,  clearly, 
and  thoughtfully.     In  this  volume  of  about 
three  hundred  pages  he  describes  the  polit- 
ical theories  that  prevailed  among  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Orient,  among  the   Hebrews, 
among  the  Greeks,  and  among  the  Romans. 
He  uses  as  his  sources  not  only  the  writings 
of  ancient  authors  but  also  the  praccices  of 
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ancient  States  and  contemporaneous  ethical 
and  philosophical  ideas.  He  thus  recognizes 
implicidy  the  fact  that  the  polidcal  theories 
to  be  found  in  such  a  work,  for  instance,  as 
Plato's  Republic  represent  only  one  side  of 
the  then  Greek  conception  of  the  State,  and 
must  be  offset  by  the  less  academic  views 
discoverable  in  the  Greek  State  as  at  diat 
time  constituted.  Beginning  with  a  carefully 
drawn  distinction  between  the  family  idea 
and  the  State  idea,  which  have  been  con- 
fused in  some  theories  of  tribal  government, 
Professor  Willoughby  tersely  states  the 
Orien  tal  despotic  philosophy.  He  devotes  a 
chapter  to  the  theories  of  the  Hebrews,  in 
which  he  suggestively  points  out  the  blend- 
ing of  the  theocratic  ideal  with  the  demo- 
cratic. The  rest  of  the  book  he  devotes  to 
the  political  theories  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans.  As  an  instance  of  Professor  Wil- 
loughby's  breadth  of  treatment  we  can  here 
only  call  attention  to  his  reference  to  the 
interaction  between  Greek  religion  and 
Greek  politics,  the  polytheism  of  the  one 
reinforcing  the  individualism  of  the  other, 
and.  conversely,  the  conception  of  the  State 
as  immortal  taking  the  place  of  a  vital  belief 
in  individual  immortality.  Professor  Wil- 
loughby's  interpretations  are  of  the  sort  that 
demand  respect;  one  who  undertakes  to 
question  them  cannot  do  so  lighdy.  They 
are,  moreover,  presented  in  a  persuasive, 
because  non-controversial,  style.  Whoever 
reads  this  book,  whether  he  a^ees  with 
Professor  Willoughbv  or  not,  will  find  his 
own  political  views  Clarified  so  that  he  can 
more  jusdy  estimate  present-day  political 
movements.  This  volume  is  the  first  of  a 
series  designed  to  cover  the  whole  field  of 
political  philosophy. 

Publications  of  the  Mississippi  Historical 
Sodety.  Edited  by  FrankUn  L.W ley.  Vol.  VII. 
Published  by  the  Mississippi  Historical  Society, 
Oxford,  Miss.    6x9^  in.    iJl  pages. 

Sevastopol  and  Other  Miliury  Tales.  By 
Leo  Tolstoy.  Translated  by  Louise  and  Avlmer 
Maude.  The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York. 
5^x81/4  in.  326  pages.  $130. 
This  is  the  first  volume  in  a  new  translation 
of  the  works  of  Tolstoy  under  the  editorial 
supervision  of  Louise  and  Aylmer  Maude,  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  present  accurate  ver- 
sions of  the  Russian  original,  with  explana- 
tions in  prefaces  and  foot-notes  of  the 
relation  between  each  work  and  Tolstoy's 
artistic  development  and  his  later  philosoph- 
ical and  relidous  position.  In  the  order  of 
time,  "  Childhood  "  preceded  "  Sevastopol " 
three  years,  but  his  "Childhood,"  "boy- 
hood/* and  "Youth"  naturally  form  one 
volume  and  were  not  completed  until  1857. 
"  Sevastopol,"  which  was  published  in  1855, 
takes  its  place  as  the  initial  volume  in  this 
new  edition.  It  was  the  first  of  Tolstoy's 
work  to  command  wide  attention  and  to 
awaken  profound  interest.  The  editors  mod- 
estiy  announce  that  they  do  not  expect  to 
present  ideal  translations,  because  sue n  trans- 
lations do  not  exist,  but  they  propose  to 
offer  thoroughly  trustworthy  and  readable 


versions.  The  preface  contains  an  interest- 
ing announcement  of  Tolstojr's  relations  to 
his  books.  He  expects  nothing  in  the  way 
of  return  from  his  works,  but,  when  the  orig- 
inal Russian  has  once  been  printed,  permits 
any  one  to  print,  translate,  or  reprint  it  into 
any  language.  This  volume  is  a  satisfactory 
piece  of  bookrmakiag— simple  and  substan- 
tial. 

Shall  We  Understand  the  Bible?  By  Rev. 
T.  Rhondda  WilUams.  (Revised  and  ^tlarged 
Edition.)  The  Maonillan  Co.,  New  York.  i^x7 
in.  215  pages. 
To  iq^iate  an  advance  in  Sunday-school 
studies  of  the  Bible,  a  committee  of  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  in  Bradford,  England, 
requested  the  course  of  lectures  here  pub- 
lished upon  subsequent  invitation.  Tneir 
tide  indicates  the  standpoint  of  the  lecturer, 
that  "the  fatal  objection  to  the  traditional 
theory  of  the  Bible  is  that  the  book  cannot 
be  understood  by  it"  Mr.  Williams  is  one 
of  the  younger  Congregational  ministers  in 
England,  whose  books  are  beginning  to 
make  him  known  in  this  counti^r  as  a  man 
of  power.  These  lectures  are  critical,  con- 
structive, and  popular  in  form,  a  compact 
presentation  of  the  changed  view  and  the 
enhanced  value  of  the  Bible  which  result 
from  studying  it  in  the  modem  method. 

Steps  in  the  Expansion  of  Our  Territory. 

By  Oscar  P.  Austin.  (With  Maps.)  D.Appleton 
&  Co.,  New  York.  5x7«i4  in.  258  pages,  $\JS, 
net  (Postage,  i2c.) 
This  professes  to  be  nothing  more  than  an 
oudine  sketch  of  "  the  steps  by  which  the 
United  States  has  been  transformed  from 
thirteen  political  communities  into  fifty,  tiie 
process  l>y  which  new  territory  has  been 
added  andereat  unoccupied  areas  have  been 
transformed  into  Territories  and  then  States." 
It  may  be  said  that  the  author  has  adhered 
closely  to  the  lines  laid  down  by  himself, 
and  has  succeeded  in  giving  us  a  work  which, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  deemed  a 
weighty  addition  to  the  rapidly  growing  list 
of  books  treating  of  the  territorial  growth  of 
the  United  States,  will  at  least  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  more  extended  studies 
of  Johnson,  Carpenter,  and  others.  The 
reader's  interest  is  dulled,  however,  by  the 
colorless  style  of  the  author,  who,  perhaps 
from  an  unfortunate  determination  to  make 
this  essentially  a  "state  paper"  history, 
maintains  a  monotonous  dead  level,  and 
seldom  allows  his  diction  to  appear  in  full 
dress.  A  great  deal  of  statistical  informa- 
tion is  compressed  within  a  small  compass, 
and  there  are  numerous  msiips  illustrative  oi 
the  gradual  extension  of  territory. 

Sylvia's  Husband.  By  Mrs.  Burton  Harri- 
son. D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  Yoric  i%x7^A  in. 
221  pages.  $1.25. 
A  trivial  and  not  very  probable  story  of 
flirtations,  misunderstandings,  and  reconcili- 
ations. 

Testing  of  Electro-Magnetic  Machinexy  and 
Other  Apparatus.  By  Bernard  Victor  Swenson, 
E.E.,  M.E.,  and  Budd  Frankenlield- E.E.  Vol.  L 
Direct  Current*.  The  Macmillan  Co^  New  York. 
5Hx9in.   420  pages.    $X 
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Transitiooal  Bras  in  Thought :  With  Special 
Reference  to  the  Present  Age.  By  A.  C.  Arm- 
strong, Ph.D.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
5x8  m.   347  pages.    ^. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 


Why  I  am  a  Churchman :  The  Pitts  Street 
c5hapel  Lecture  in  Answer  to  the  Ouastion. 
By  Kt.  Rev.  George  M.  Ran(^  D.D.  '  Revised 
by  Rt.  Rev.  Leighton  Coleman,  S.T.D.,  LL.D. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  4X7  in.  106 
pages.    SOc.,  net. 
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Service  Pensions 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  do  not  like  your  ideas — not  a  bit — not 
even  a  little  bit  I  enlisted  in  April,  1861, 
under  the  first  call  for  volunteers  for  three 
months,  and  in  one  capacity  or  another 
served  my  country  as  a  soldier  for  upwards 
of  three  years.  I  applied  for  and  received 
my  present  pension  of  six  dollars  a  month 
under  the  aciministration  of  Mr.  Cleveland  ; 
and  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life, 
have  I  experienced  the  humiliation  I  felt 
during  my  mental  and  physical  examina- 
tion for  that  pension.  Because  I  am  writ- 
ing of  myself,  perhaps  I  may  say  that  I 
believe  my  reputation  and  standing  in  the 
community  are  fairly  good.  At  all  events, 
I  read  The  Oudook,  if  th  at  is  any  measure  of 
a  man's  character.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that 
my  examiners  thought  me  a  liar  and  a  fraud, 
and  that  the  principal  aim  of  the  examina- 
tion was  to  convict  me  of  those  charges.  I 
have  never  applied  for  an  increase.  Probably 
I  never  will.  If  the  necessity  comes,  I  think 
I  shall  prefer  to  spend  my  last  days  in  a 
Soldiers'  Home. 

You  say  that  service  pension  legislation 
"is  thoroughly  vicious  in  principle."  I  do 
not  agree  with  you,  and  the  reasons  you  g^ve 
for  such  a  statement  are,  to  my  mind,  utterly 
inadequate.  You  are  thoroughly  frightened 
at  the  idea  of  adding  "  another  army  of  able- 
bodied  men  to  the  great  roll  of  our  pension- 
ers." That  is  unkind  and  unjust.  I  am 
sixty-three,  and  with  no  regular  occupation — 
incapacitated  by  age  from  holding  my  own 
at  physical  labor  with   the  "  able  bodied " 

Cnger  generation.  How  many  •*able- 
ied  "  young  men  of  my  age  do  you  know 
who  can  earn  six  days*  wages  a  week  with 
pick  and  shovel,  ax  or  hoe  ? 

You  say,  "It  is  a  rich  country,  with  im- 
mense resources,  and  it  is  under  incalculable 
oblieations  to  the  men  who  fought  in  the 
Civil  War ;"  and  yet  you  object  and  cast 
slurs  upon  those  same  men  when  they  ask 
that  their  last  days  be  made  easier  out  of 
those  "  immense  resources  "  that  their  cour- 
age and  patriotism  made  possible.  Put  your- 
self in  my  place.  I  had  commenced  the  study 
of  medicine  when  the  war  came.  I  came 
home  broken  in  health.  It  look  years  for 
me  to  recover  and  to  "settle  down  "from  the 
restlessness  that  four  years  of  army  life  will 
develop  in  a  boy.  Then  my  time  nad  gone. 
My  opportunity  had  passed,  or  I  thought  it 
had,  which  wais  the  same  to  me.  I  had  a 
cousin  a  year  older  than  myself  who  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine  about  the  time 
that  I  did.    He  did  not  enlist,  but  put  in  the 


four  years  in  preparing  for  his  profession. 
He  has  now  turned  over  his  practice  to  his 
son,  and  is  living  in  an  Eastern  city  upon  the 
profits  of  his  profession.  Isn't  there  still  a 
little  coming  to  me  from  this  "  rich  country"  ? 

Roast  the  frauds  in  the  pension  list  until 
they  are  done  brown,  and  the  old  soldiers  will 
applaud  you  to  the  echo.  Turn  the  search- 
lignt  upon  the  private  pension  business.  We 
would  enjoy  that  **  Two  hundred  and  nine 
private  pension  bills  passed  at  a  single  after- 
noon session  of  the  Congress,  with  no  oppo- 
sition," is  a  quotation  trom  a  recent  news- 
paper. Use  your  probe  there  until  Congress- 
men squirm ;  but  don't  begrudge  us  old 
fellows,  who  need  and  have  earned  it,  a  few 
dollars  per  month.  G.  A.  Pabodie. 

Joe  Hooker  Post  No.  9,  G.  A.  R.,  Baraboo,  Wis. 

Another  Veteran's  View 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

As  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  I  wish  to 
write  and  thank  you  for  the  article  in  last 
week's  issue  of  The  Outlook  on  the  Service 
Pension  Bill.  The  selfishness  of  man  shows 
itself  among  the  G.  A.  R.  men  as  it  does 
everywhere  else  in  the  world,  so  I  presume  I 
may  be  in  a  minority  among  my  comrades 
when  I  say  that  I  indorse  every  word  of 
your  article.  I  have  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject written  a  few  days  before  The  Outlook 
came,  and  I  find  myself  holding  almost  iden- 
tically the  same  views  as  The  Outlook.  I 
think  this  country  does  owe  a  great  deal  to 
the  soldier  of  '61-'65,  and  it  can  be  paid, 
not  in  the  "  coin  of  the  realm,"  but,  in  many 
cases,  in  a  larger  pension  to  needy  sol- 
diers. No  old  soldier  who  did  his  duty 
should  suffer  or  be  the  inmate  of  an  alms- 
house; it  can  be  paid  in  gratitude  to  Al- 
mighty God  that  the  labors,  sacrifices,  and 
sufferings  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War 
were  of  avail  and  that  we  now  have  a  pros- 
perous and  reunited  country.  A  great  por- 
tion of  the  men  who  went  to  the  war  were 
actuated  by  one  of  the  highest  motives  that 
can  stir  the  human  heart — love  of  country. 
To  all  such  I  should  think  the  proposed  bill 
would  be  repugnant.  One  part  of  your  arti- 
cle which  struck  a  sympathetic  chord  in  my 
own  heart  was  that  where  you  mentioned 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  soldiers  to  go  and 
fight,  and  duty  done  can  never  be  paid  for 
in  cash,  but  is  paid  in  the  sweet  inner  con- 
sciousness of  the  doer.  For  wealthy  men, 
men  high  in  business  or  professional  life, 
men  drawing  good  salaries,  who  are  enjoying 
average  health,  to  receive  a  pension  of 
twelve  dollars  a  month  is,  in  my  opinion, 
putting  a  pretty  low  price  on  patriotism  ana 
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love  of  country.  I  have  "written  to  our  rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  this  district 
expressing  these  views,  but  don*t  know 
whether  they  coincide  with  his  or  not. 

Horatio  Carter. 

NewtonviUe,  Massachusetts. 

The  Missions  of  California 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

It  is  rather  characteristic  of  Californians 
to  be  willing  to  learn — even  when  they  must 
go  from  home  to  hear  the  news.  It  cer- 
tainly is  news  that  (according  to  Pauline  R. 
Bird,  in  your  issue  of  January  2) — 

To  Edwin  Deakin,  the  "  artist  historian,"  is  directly 
due  the  inspiration  ...  for  the  opening  and  restoring 
of  £1  Camino  Real,  the  King's  Highway  in  California. 
And  that— 

Edwin  Deakin  has  opened  the  eyes  of  Californians 
to  the  urgency  of  preserving  these  landmarks  [the 
Missions]. 

Mr.  Deakin  is  a  good  man  and  a  good 
artist.  His  work  has  an  excellent  standing 
in -the  literal  school,  and  serious  historic 
worth.  Technically,  he  is  far  ahead  of  Ford, 
who  had  painted  and  etched ^11  the  Missions 
long  before  him.  But  a  great  many  artists 
have  painted  the  Missions — as  well  as  many 
more  "  who  are  not"  And  each  competent 
one  did  as  much  to  "  open  the  eyes  of  Cali- 
fornians" as  Mr.  Deakin  has  done.  Jorgen- 
son  is  among  the  most  recent  and  most  ade- 
quate of  them.  But  Keith,  the  undisputed 
master,  painted  every  Mission  in  1880 — and 
I  do  not  think  it  will  be  pretended  that  Mr. 
Deakin  had  done  so.  As  between  the 
'*  schools  "  I  have  neither  license  nor  wish  to 
arbitrate  or  decide ;  a  transcriber  of  real 
estate,  an  impressionist,  a  creator— any  one 
of  them  may  arouse  interest  in  an  interesting^ 
subject  To  pretend  that,  among  the  multi- 
tude who  have  pictorially  stirred  the  public 
to  think  of  the  Missions,  Mr.  Deakin  stands 
either  alone  or  pre-eminent  is  to  be  mis- 
informed. Probably  Borglum  and  Watchel 
have  had  quite  as  much  weight  And  while 
I  am  honestly  grateful  to  Mr.  Deakin  as  syi 
artist,  this  is  **  positively  his  first  appear- 
ance" on  my  horizon  as  a  "  historian." 

The  first— and,  until  within  a  year,  the 
only  serious— organized  effort  to  preserve  the 
Mi.ssions  was  undertaken  ten  years  ago  by 
Miss  Tessa  L.  Kelso,  then  Librarian  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Public  Library.  Her  society 
was  soon  merged  in  the  Landmarks  Gub, 
incorporated.  At  about  the  same  time,  Miss 
Anna  B.  Picher  took  up,  as  her  branch  of 
the  great  work,  the  Camino  Real.  How  de- 
votedly, how  un.selfishly,  how  skillfully  she 
conducted  her  campaign  is  known  to  all 
who  have  any  tolerable  information  on  the 
subject;  and  to  attribute  to  any  other  one 
person  anjr  considerable  credit  for  making 
the  histonc  highway  a  matter  of  public 
knowledge  and  interest  is  not  only  absurd — 
it  is  a  peculiarly  pathetic  ingratitude. 

Meantime,  for  more  than  eight  years  the 
Landmarks  Club  has  been  publishmg,  every 
month,  "literature"  and  illustrations  show- 
injg:  the  need  of  safeguarding  the  Missions, 


showing  the  ruin,  showing  the  steps  taken 
to  arrest  it^  and  calling  good  citixens  to  the 
work.  It  nas  gather^  thousands  of  mem- 
bers from  all  over  the  world.  It  has  shown 
to  thousands,  by  lectures  with  graphic  lan- 
tern slides,  what  there  is  to  do  and  what  has 
been  done.  It  has  conducted  excursions 
to  the  missions,  has  published  a  volume  in 
aid  of  the  work,  and  has  in  general  given 
publicity  to  conditions  which  were  entirdy 
unknown  to  the  general  public  even  in  C^h- 
fomia.  It  has  done  more  work  of  protec- 
tion and  repair  of  the  California  Misskms 
than  has  been  done  bv  all  other  agencies 
put  together,  and  has  raised  the  money  thcrc- 
lor  almost  exclusively  by  its  dues.  It  is 
still  actively  at  work.  Its  membership  is 
open  to  all,  the  only  initiation  being  the 
pajrment  of  |1  per  annum  dues.  It  would 
be  glad  to  receive  Mr.  Deakin  as  a  member. 

The  Gub  has  already  so  repaired  the 
principal  buildings  at  each  of  four  Missions 
that  they  will  stand  safe  for  another  cen- 
tury. For  one  item,  it  has  re-roofed  more 
than  60,000  square  feet  of  these  building. 

A  convention  to  consider  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Camino  Real  from  San  Diego  to 
Santa  Barbara  was  held  in  this  ci^  January 
30.  It  was  called  by  representative  bodies 
of  Los  Angeles ;  not  only  directlv,  but  con- 
fessedly, on  the  strength  of  popular  interest 
built  up  by  the  active  and  constant  *^  ten 
)rears'  campaign"  of  Miss  Picher  and  the 
Landmarks  Club.  It  is  hoped  and  believed 
that  practical  results  will  be  attained  ;  and 
that  the  example  set  here  will  be  followed 
by  Northern  California  with  regard  to  the 
other  half  of  the  Camino— as  was  the  case 
with  the  preservation  of  the  Missions.  Last 
year  a  Northern  league  of  very  similar  title 
was  formed  to  do,  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
State,  the  work  which  the  Landmarks  Oub 
has  so  lonL'  been  doing  here. 

As  to  other  points  in  Miss  Bird's  article : 

There  is  no  map  extant  which  '^  shows  the 
original  road."  Any  pretense  to  show  it  is 
mere  guesswork.  Such  an  itinerary  can  be 
identified  only  by  the  documentary  student 
and  engineer  in  collaboration.  The  Mis- 
sions are  not  "  strung  along  £1  Camino  for 
a  distance  of  nearly  one  thousand  miles 
north  and  south,"  nor  for  much  more  than  half 
that  distance.  The  Franciscans  had  as  much 
to  do  with  "  teaching  the  Indians  the  intri- 
cate basket-making  "  as  they  had  to  do  with 
the  invention  of  printing.  Nor  did  they 
teach  the  Indians  to  bind  books.  The 
"missals  and  vellum  bindings"  had  a  some- 
what different  source.  Possibly  Mr.  Deakin 
**  hopes  and  expects  to  paint  the  Jesuit 
Missions  of  Southern  California;"  but  he 
certainly  never  will.  There  are  no  such 
Missions,  and  there  nevef  were.  San  Luis 
Rey  was  not  **  the  second  Mission  founded," 
but  the  eighteenth,  and  came  twenty-eight 
years  after  the  second.  Its  highest  enroll- 
ment of  neophytes  was  not  869  (which  num- 
ber 1 7  Missions  surpassed),  but  2,869. 

Charles  F.  Lummis. 

Los  Angelea,  California. 
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_  While    last   week's 

The  War  in  the  Batt:     ,„^^  «^««  «^«4.«;.»«j 

At  Sea  ^^^  news  contained 

no  such  thrilling 
accounts  of  sea  battles  as  those  of  the 
previous  week  at  Port  Arthur  and  Che- 
roulpho,  events  make  it  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  Japan  now  possesses  a  prepon- 
derance of  sea  power  over  Russia,  and 
that  this  consists  not  alone  in  superiority 
in  the  number  and  power  of  war  vessels, 
but  arises  also  from  the  fact  that  Russia's 
war  forces  are  divided  and  ill  placed. 
In  fact,  the  situation  in  large  measure 
confirms  the  opinion  expressed  by  a 
writer  in  an  English  review  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  that  Russia  might 
as  well  d5ck  her  war  vessels  in  European 
harbors,  leave  them  there  in  safety  until 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  not  attempt  to 
draw  from  their  use  a  possible  benefit 
At  Port  Arthur  the  Russian  fleet  lies 
partly  shattered,  and  no  longer  strong 
enough  to  emerge  and  engage  a  superior 
Japanese  force ;  on  Sunday  of  last  week 
for  the  second  time  the  Japanese  torpedo- 
boats  attacked  the  Russian  ships  in  the 
outer  harbor;  the  results  are  still  in 
doubt,  though  the  Japanese  believe  that 
in  the  dense  fog  they  sank  one  transport 
and  one  war  vessel, "perhaps  the  Boya- 
rin,  which  the  Russians  say  was  blown 
up  by  one  of  their  own  mines,  although 
it  is  possible  that  instead  the  Bayan,  one 
of  Russia's  finest  cruisers,  may  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  Japanese,  and  the 
Boyarin  destroyed  by  the  mine ;  at  all 
events,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  two 
attacks  and  through  accidents  at  least 
half  a  dozen  Russian  vessels  have  been 
incapacitated  for  sea  battles,  although 
some  of  them  may  still  be  useful  for 
harbor  defense.  Turning  to  the  Russian 
squadron  which,  after  war  began,  broke 
its  way  out  from  the  partiy  ice-bound 
harbor  of  Yla<Jiv05tok,  nothing  was  heard 


from  it  last  week ;  these  four  cruisers 
are  plainly  too  weak  a  force  to  engage  a 
strong  Japanese  fleet,  or  to  force  their 
way  through  the  straits  between  Korea 
and  Japan  to  join  the  ships  at  Port 
Arthur ;  possibly  they  have  returned  to 
Vladivostok;  possibly  they  may  harry 
some  of  the  towns  of  the  Japanese 
blands ;  but  as  a  serious  factor  in  the 
naval  war  the  squadron  is  not  formida- 
ble. As  to  the  small  Russian  naval 
force  which  has  passed  through  the 
Suez  Canal,  it  is  now  at  a  French  port 
near  the  southern  end  of  the  Red  Sea* 
It  will  be  interesting  to  note  whether 
France  allows  these  ships  to  do  more 
than  take  on  coal  enough  to  carry  them 
to  the  nearest  Russian  port,  as  the  rules 
of  international  law  provide ;  even  if  the 
ships  sail  to  the  seat  of  war,  they  wilt 
be  in  great  danger  of  capture,  and  a 
recent  despatch  declares  that  they  have 
been  ordered  back  to  Europe.  Repeat- 
ed rumors  of  the  despatch  of  Russia's 
Baltic  fleet  to  the  East  still  lack  con- 
firmation. Meanwhile,  the  Japanese 
naval  force  has  been  increased  by  the 
arrival  of  the  two  ships  purchased  from 
Argentine,  the  Niasin  and  the  Kasaga. 
Tokyo  advices  declare  positively  that 
Japan  has  not  yet  lost  a  ship  or  had 
one  seriously  injured  ;  and  the  Russian 
claims  that  a  Japanese  cruiser  was  sunk 
at  Chemulpho  and  that  torpedo-boats 
were  destroyed  at  Port  Arthur  give  no 
names  and  are  not  well  established. 
The  exact  disposition  of  the  Japanese 
fleet  is  carefully  kept  a  secret,  but  evi- 
dently it  is  so  divided  as  to  hold  in 
check  either  of  the  Russian  naval  forces 
above  described,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  convoy  Japanese  troops  as  they  are 
moved  to  the  field  of  hostilities.  It 
is  reported  that  Russia  has  sent  out 
Vic^-Adipiiral  ^Aaks^TQy  \q  take  the  chief 
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command  of  her  naval  forces  in  the 
East 


But  the  superiority 
"'•'^S'n'Lnd*^'*^  Of  Japan  at  sea  by 

no  means  implies 
that  the  war  will  be  a  short  one,  or  that 
its  issue  is  already  indicated.  On  the 
contrary,  Russia's  main  dependence 
must  be  on  her  army,  and  it  is  stated 
that  before  long  she  will  have  a  force  of 
400,000  men  available  for  the  campaigns 
in  Manchuria  and  Korea.  The  state- 
ment that  the  town  of  Harbin  is  to  be 
the  Russian  base  of  operations  must  not, 
we  take  it,  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
Port  Arthur  is  to  be  abandoned,  or  that 
the  line  of  railway  running  north  from 
Port  Arthur  to  Harbin  through  Mukden 
is  BOt  to  be  defended  ;  while  it  is  certain 
that  the  northern  part  of  Korea,  bounded 
by  the  Yalu  River,  will  be  the  scene  of 
important  field  operations.  But  Harbin 
is  clearly  the  natural  and  inevitable  base 
and  center  of  Russian  operations.  It  is 
the  point  where  the  main  Siberian  rail- 
way, the  sole  line  of  communication  with 
Russia,  branches,  one  section  going  south 
to  Mukden,  Niuchuang,  and  Port  Arthur, 
the  other  nearly  east  to  Vlaldivostok. 
Viceroy  Alexiev  will  therefore  make  Har- 
bin his  headquarters,  and  from  it,  as  a 
base  of  stores  and  center  of  operations, 
strengthen  his  advance  or  defense  as 
the  case  may  be,  whether  on  the  line 
toward  Port  Arthur  or  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. The  Japanese  army  movements 
have  been  managed  with  great  secrecy. 
It  is  known  that  a  large  force  of  Rus- 
sians is  close  to  the  Yalu  River,  and 
that  it  has  occupied  Wiju,  an  important 
town  on  the  Korean  side  of  the  river.  It 
has  even  been  asserted  that  the  Russians 
have  gone  as  far  south  as  Pingyang 
and  have  found  no  Japanese  force 
there.  This  seems  doubtful,  or,  if  true, 
remarkable,  and  suggestive  of  some  ex- 
planation not  now  evident.  At  all  events, 
the  Japanese  have  a  large  force  at  or 
near  Seoul,  the  capital  of  Korea,  and 
last  week  three  army  divisions  (thirty-six 
thousand  men)  sailed  in  transports  from 
Japan,  their  destination  being  still,  as  we 
write,  not  certainly  known.  They  may 
have  gone  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Yalu 


River,  or  they  may  have  been  landed 
north  of  Port  Arthur,  or  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Liaotung  Gulf,  for  the  pur- 
pose, in  the  first  place,  of  cutting  off 
Port  Arthur  from  the  Russian  Hne  of 
communication,  and,  in  the  second,  of 
cutting  the  railway  between  Niuchuang 
and  Peking  and  advancing  toward  Muk- 
den from  that  point.  Other  Japanese 
troops  have  probably  landed  at  Wonsan, 
on  Korea's  eastern  coast  General 
Kuropatkin,  the  Russian  Minister  of 
War,  has  been  appointed  supreme  com- 
mander of  the  Russian  land  forces,  and, 
as  we  note  above,  a  new  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  navy  has  been  appointed. 
It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  Vice- 
roy Alexiev's  powers  are  to  be  hereafter 
chiefly  civil.  Possibly  this  may  denote 
dissatisfaction  with  the  unready  condi- 
tion of  the  Russians  at  the  opening  of 
the  war — on  the  night  of  the  attack  on 
Port  Arthur  it  is  said  that  half  of  the 
Russian  officers  were  in  town  celebrat- 
ing the  Viceroy's  birthday,  and  the  fleet 
was  absolutely  unprepared  for^^ttack, 
although  war  was  imminent         >^ 


Sinew,  of  w.r  Although  Russia,  ill  the 
present  conflict  with  Japan, 
has  an  immense  preponderance  of  mili- 
tary forces,  Americans  are  apt  to  forget 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  placing  and 
maintaining  a  great  Russian  force  in 
Manchuria.  Vladivostok  is  farther  from 
Moscow  than  is  San  Francisco  from 
Boston,  and  the  field  of  operations  is 
connected  with  the  base  of  supplies  by 
a  single-track  railway  of  immense  length, 
not  yet  wholly  complete,  very  hastily 
built,  interrupted  by  a  lake  over  which 
there  is  a  ferry  of  more  than  twenty 
miles,  with  a  running  capacity  not  ex- 
ceeding eighteen  or  twenty  miles  an 
hour,  through  a  very  thinly  inhabited 
section  of  country,  and  with  constant 
danger  of  interruptions  by  skillful  enemies 
perfectly  posted  in  regard  to  the  location 
and  condition  of  the  road  in  all  parts. 
It  will  be  an  immense  undertaking  to 
support  three  hundred  thousand  men 
over  this  road.  In  the  opinion  of  a 
good  many  military  experts  in  Europe, 
250,000  men  represents  the  largest  army 
which  Russia  can  properly  support  in 
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Manchurisu  The  financial  centers  of 
£urope  have  been  a  good  deal  disturbed 
by  the  possibility  of  heavy  drafts  by 
both  Russia  and  Japan  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  war.  So  far,  neither  country  has 
shown  any  inclination  to  draw  upon 
Europe.  Japan  intends  to  float  a  war 
loan  of  about  $50,000,000  at  home,  and 
Russia  has  b^un  by  issuing  treasury 
notes  to  the  extent  of  ^25,000,000.  Dur- 
ing the  Chinese  war,  nine  years  ago, 
Japan  astonished  the  financial  world  by 
raising  about  $112,000,000  by  loans 
absorbed  at  home  and  by  taxation.  The 
Russian  Government,  among  other  re- 
sources, has  over  $500,000,000  in  gold 
and  bank  notes  in  reserve;  so  that, 
although  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country  is  anything  but  sound,  as  Mr. 
Kennan  pointed  out  in  The  Outlook 
several  weeks  ago,  the  sinews  of  war  for 
the  immediate  future  are  amply  supplied. 


The  replies  to  Secretary 
^"^te"*^'*    Hay;s    note    on   China, 

published  last  week  in 
The  Outlook,  indicate  that  all  the 
Powers,  including  Russia,  Japan,  and 
China,  have  welcomed  the  note  and 
agreed  cordially  to  its  suggestion  that 
the  war  shall  be  localized  and  the  neutral 
rights  of  China  respected,  with  the  under- 
standing, however,  that  this  is  not  to 
exclude  part  of  Manchuria  and  the 
whole  of  Korea  from  being  the  scene  of 
war,  nor  to  affect  Russian  or  Japanese 
rights  already  existing.  It  was  of  course 
certain  from  the  course  events  have 
taken  that  the  war  would  be  fought 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  in  nominally  neu- 
tral territory;  and  as  Russia's  claims  in 
Manchuria  and  Japan's  claims  in  Korea 
were  the  cause  of  the  war,  the  contest, 
if  it  took  place  at  all,  was  bound  to 
recognize  those  facts.  Russia's  reply  to 
Secretary  Hay  is  a  virtual  acceptance 
of  the  principle  of  his  note,  with  the 
proviso  that  nothing  in  it  shall  be  taken 
to  affect  Russia's  control  of  her  rail- 
roads in  Manchuria  and  right  to  pro- 
tect them.'  The  Russian  and  French 
view  of  Mr.  Hay's  note  is  evidently  that 
the  much-discussed  phrase  about  the 
"  administrative  entity  "  of  China  does 
not  materially  affect  the  position  of  the 


Powers  on  the  question  of  China's  in 
tegrity,  but  it  is  now  agreed  that  the 
war  shall  not  cause  a  divergence  from 
the  positions  already  taken  by  the  Pow- 
ers in  this  respect.  Japan  has  also  sent 
a  diplomatic  note  to  China,  not  only 
giving  assurance  in  line  with  Mr.  Hay's 
note,  but  further  declaring  that  the  war 
is  being  waged  by  Japan,  not  for  con- 
quest, but  solely  for  the  defense  of  her 
legitimate  rights  and  interests,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  Japanese  Government 
has  no  intention  to  acquire  territory,  as 
a  result  of  the  conflict,  at  the  expense  of 
China. 

The  announcement  that 
p,Im  c«:'ol'.hip   Russia  has  abolished  the 

censorship  on  telegrams 
from  Russia  to  other  countries  records  a 
welcome  reform,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and 
may  suggest  to  Russians  the  desire  to  be 
treated  by  their  Government  as  >yell  as 
it  treats  foreigners.  Despatches  from 
St.  Petersburg  state,  that  on  account  of 
restrictions  of  the  press  censorship  the 
Russian  public  is  left  almost  wholly  in 
the  dark  with  regard  to  the  progress  of 
the  war  in  the  Far  East.  The  newspapers 
of  the  capital  are  allowed  to  publish  only 
the  meager  bulletins  that  appear  in  the 
"  Official  Gazette,"  and  two  daily  jour- 
nals (the  "  Russ  "  and  the  St  Peters- 
burg "  Vedomosti  ")  have  already  been 
punished  for  giving  currency  to  war 
news  that  proved  to  be  erroneous.  The 
severity  and  exasperating  nature  of  the 
Russian  press  censorship  may  be  indi- 
cated by  reference  to  a  few  of  the  "  warn- 
ings "  given  or  punishments  inflicted 
upon  Russian  newspapers  in  the  last 
five  years,  and  the  titles  of  the  articlfes 
to  which  official  objection  was  made. 
The  "  Novoe  Vremya/'  one  of  the  most 
important  daily  journals  in  the  Empire, 
was  held  up  for  a  week  on  account  of 
an  editorial  entitled  "  Labor  Troubles." 
The  "  Russki  Vedomosti,"  of  Moscow, 
was  suspended  for  two  months  because 
it  published  an  article  upon  "  The  Col- 
lection of  Subscriptions  for  the  Dukho- 
bors."  The  "  Khozain"  had  to  go  out 
of  business  for  six  months  o  i  account 
of  an  editorial  entitled  "  Culture  in  the 
Zemstvos."  Dozens  of  other  papers  and 
magazines  were  suspended  for  periods 
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of  from  two  to  eight  months,  without  the 
assignment  of  any  definite  reasons,  and 
upon  the  ground  merely  that  their 
"  tendency  "  was  "  prejudicial."  Among 
the  periodicals  "  warned,"  forbidden  to 
print  advertisements,  or  deprived  of 
street  and  hotel  sales,  were  the  "  Russki 
Trud,"  for  a  letter  describing  "Two 
Days  in  Helsingfors ;"  the  "  Slovo,"  for 
comments  on  "  Trade  Unions ;"  the 
**Sin  Otechestva,"  for  an  editorial  on 
"  The  Woman  Question  ;"  the  "  Slovo," 
a  second  time,  for  a  discussion  of  the 
"  Problems  of  Contemporary  France  and 
West- European  Civilization ;"  the  "  Vos- 
khod,"  for  an  article  on  "  Liberty  of 
Conscience;"  the  St.  Petersburg  "  Ve- 
domosti,"  for  an  editorial  on  the  same 
subject;  the"  Khozain,"  a  second  time, 
for  an  article  on  "  Evils  of  the  Day ;" 
the  "  Severni  Viestnik,"  for  a  review  of 
"  Contemporary  Science  ;"  the  "  Severni 
Kurier,"  for  an  article  on  "  The  Com- 
plications of  Life ;"  and  the  "  Mirovie 
Otgoloski,"  for  manifesting  what  the 
censor  called  "  a  light-minded  tendency." 
It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  papers 
that  live  under  the  harrow  of  such  a 
censorship,  and  that  are  punished  every 
few  months  by  prohibition  of  street 
sales  or  deprivation  of  the  right  to  print 
advertisements,  can  retain  spirit  and 
cheerfulness  enough  to  manifest  "  a  light- 
minded  tendency ;"  but  an  editor  may 
be  light-minded  without  being  light- 
hearted  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
light-mindedness  of  the  "  Mirovie  Otgo- 
loski "  was  shown  merely  in  a  disposition 
to  ridicule  or  satirize  some  stupid  bureau- 
cratic regulation  whose  "  tendency " 
would  be  to  increase  "The  Complica- 
tions of  Life." 

The  reasons  assigned  by 
the'SnilTiihip  Russian  censors  for  red- 
penciling  words,  phrases, 
or  paragraphs  that  seem  to  them  objec- 
tionable are  often  very  curious  and  ex- 
traordinary. In  a  volume  of  recently 
published  "  Recollections "  Professor 
Nikitenko,  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Univer- 
sity, says  that  in  a  long  article  upon  a 
philosophical  subject  which  he  once 
wrote  for  a  Russian  review  he  made  the 
apparently  innocent  statement  that  a 
certain  principle  was  **the  corner-stone 


of  Comte's  sjrstem  of  philosophy." 
The  civil  censor,  to  whom  the  manu- 
script was  first  submitted,  passed  it  as 
a  whole,  without  suggestion  or  altera- 
tion ;  but  the  ecclesiastical  censor,  whose 
approval  was  also  necessary,  returned 
it  to  the  author  with  a  red-pencil  line 
drawn  through  the  compound  word 
"  corner-stone."  Feeling  a  curiosity  to 
know  what  possible  objection  there  could 
be  to  this  word.  Professor  Nikitenko 
called  on  the  ecclesiastical  censor,  and 
asked  him  the  question.  The  censor's 
face  assumed  a  very  grave  and  severe 
expression  as  he  replied  solemnly,  "  The 
word  *  corner-stone '  is  used  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  designate,  or  symbolize, 
our  Blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  and  it  must  not  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  any  profane  system  of  phi- 
losophy "  I  Some  years  later,  Professor 
Nikitenko  himself  became  a  member  of 
the  St  Petersburg  Bureau  of  Censor- 
ship, and  he  states  that  at  one  of  its 
regular  meetings,  when  the  particular 
book  under  consideration  happened  to 
be  a  compendium  of  general  history  far 
the  use  of  schools,  the  chairman  seri- 
ously proposed  to  strike  out  all  refer- 
ences to  Mohammed  and  the  rise  and 
spread  of  Mohammedanism,  on  the 
ground  that  "  Mohammedanism  is  a 
false  religion,  and  Mohammed  himself 
was  a  good-for-nothing  (nrgodia\  any- 
way." A  Russian  author  who  had  trans- 
lated a  foreign  novel  called  "  Passion's 
Slave  "  was  informed  by  the  censor,  to 
whom  he  sent  the  manuscript,  that  it 
could  not  be  approved  under  that  title, 
for  the  reason  that  "  his  Gracious  Impe- 
rial Majesty,  Alexander  Nikolaievitch, 
had  freed  all  the  serfs  in  Russia,  and 
there  were  no  longer  any  slaves  in  the  em- 
pire." The  translator  protested  against 
this  decision,  on  the  ground  that  the 
book  was  a  work  of  fiction,  and  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  involuntary 
servitude  in  its  historical  aspect.  The 
censor,  however,  was  inflexible,  and  the 
exasperated  translator  finally  said,  **  I 
suppose  you  would  have  no  objection 
if  I  should  substitute  "  negro "  for 
"  slave."  The  official  replied,  blandly, 
that  "  Passion's  Negro "  would  meet 
with  his  approval,  and  under  that  absurd 
title  the  book  was  published,  and  had  a 
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large  sale.  Another  censor  objected  to 
the  words  "  prussic  acid "  in  a  text- 
book on  chemistry  translated  from  an 
English  original.  "  In  Germany,"  he 
said  to  the  translator,  "  they  call  it  *  hy- 
drocyanic acid,'  and  you  must  do  the 
same,  because  *  prussic  acid  *  will  be 
sure  to  give  offense  to  the  Germans, 
which,  at  the  present  moment,  is  not 
our  policy  at  all."  These,  of  course, 
are  extreme  illustrations  of  censorial 
stupidity  and  muddle-headedness,  but 
the  whole  system  is  irritating  both  to 
editors  and  readers,  and  it  is  particularly 
exasperating  in  time  of  war.  The 
"  Novoe  Vremya  "  said,  only  a  few  days 
ago,  in  commenting  on  the  suppres- 
sion of  war  news,  "Let  us  know  the 
worst;  we  are  not  children  1"  But  the 
Russian  Government  still  persists  in 
treating  its  people  as  minor  wards,  who 
are  not  to  be  trusted  either  with  freedom 
of  speech  or  with  knowledge  of  facts. 


The  Balfour  Ministry  re- 
^iStf^*^   ceived    another    shock    on 

Monday  night  of  last  week, 
when  Mr.  John  Morley's  amendment  to 
the  King's  speech,  declaring  that  a  re- 
turn to  protective  duties  would  be  injuri- 
ous, was  defeated  after  a  long  debate  by 
the  small  majority  of  fifty-one — less  than 
half  the  majority  which  the  Ministry  has 
commanded  for  many  months  past.  The 
resolution,  which  was  very  skillfully 
drawn,  was  an  expression  of  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  (iovemment,  and  was 
debated  at  great  length,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain remaining  silent  and  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Ministry  endeavoring  to  make 
clear  to  a  somewhat  skeptical  house 
that  Mr.  Balfour's  proposed  scheme  of 
retaliation  had  nothing  in  common  with 
protective  duties.  Even  the  small  ma- 
jority must  not  be  counted  as  indicating 
support  of  the  proposed  fiscal  measures ; 
many  men  voted  to  support  the  Govem- 
menr  who,  in  a  general  election,  will 
stand  by  free- trade  principles.  Perhaps 
the  most  significant  aspect  of  the  vote 
was  the  defection  of  the  Irish  National- 
ists from  the  Ministerial  party.  The 
Irish  party  in  Parliament  has,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  but  one  interest,  and  Mr. 
Redmond  explained  that  the  Irish  mem- 


bers did  not  intend  to  deal  with  the 
fiscal  question  as  a  group ;  they  were 
only  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  express- 
ing their  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Gov- 
ernment The  Nationalist  members  care 
only  for  Home  Rulje,  and  their  position 
in  Parliament  with  reference  to  the  two 
parties  is  determined  solely  by  the  inter- 
ests of  that  cause.  Mr.  Redmond  has 
recently  declared  that  the  Ministry  has 
not  kept  its  promises.  Mr.  Wyndham 
has  exercised  a  distinct  influence  as  a 
mediator,  but  it  looks  as  if  he  could  not 
go  far  enough  to  satisfy  his  Irish  allies. 
He  has  refused  so  far  to  equip  an 
Irish  Catholic  University,  but  if  he  had 
done  so  he  would  not  have  satisfied  his 
allies;  apparently  they  will  be  content 
with  nothing  short  of  Home  Rule.  It  is 
not  probable  that  the  Government  can 
accept  the  conditions  which  the  Irish 
Nationalists  will  impose  upon  it  as  pre- 
cedent to  their  continued  allegiance,  but 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
Irish  votes  will  be  immediately  with- 
drawn, since  the  Irish  have  as  little  to 
gain  now  from  the  Opposition  as  from 
the  Government. 


Senator  Hanna 


The  death  of  Senator 
Hanna  has  evoked  an 
extraordinary  expression  of  personal  re- 
gard based  on  the  frankness,  cordiality, 
and  natural  kindliness  of  a  man  who  in 
eight  years  had  put  himself  well  to  the 
front  in  public  life.  Of  the  quality  of 
his  public  service  and  of  his  conception 
of  the  work  of  a  statesman  The  Outlook 
gave  some  account  last  week.  When  a 
man  dies,  it  is  his  personal  character 
which  for  the  moment  absorbs  attention. 
In  Senator  Hanna's  case  expression  has 
been  singularly  cordial  and  kindly. 
Every  public  honor  has  been  accorded 
him.  The  State  funeral  held  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week  was  attended  by  the  President  and 
his  Cabinet,  by  representatives  of  the 
diplomatic  corps,  by  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  services 
were  of  the  simplest  character ;  and  Dr. 
Hale's  tribute,  although  brief,  did  not  lack 
tenderness.  He  quoted  the  comment, 
*^  Hanna  is  a  man  who  means  to  apply 
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to  politics  the  methods  of  business  men 
of  honor."  The  United  Mine  Workers, 
in  accordance  with  an  order  issued  by 
President  Mitchell,  ceased  work  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  public  funeral  as  a 
token  of  respect.  On  the  following  day 
the  body  of  the  Senator  lay  in  state  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Cleveland,  and  on  Friday  the 
funeral  services  were  held  in  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church.  The  procession  to 
the  church  passed  through  immense 
throngs,  and  the  church  was  crowded  to 
the  doors.  Bishop  Leonard,  Dr.  McGrew, 
pastor  of  the  church,  and  President 
Pierce,  of  Kenyon  College,  conducting 
the  services.  No  demonstration  of 
affection  and  respect  was  lacking,  and 
unaffected  expression  of  sorrow  was 
noted  on  all  sides.  The  discussion  in 
regard  to  the  succession  in  the  Senator- 
ship  from  Ohio  deals  so  far  chiefly  with 
the  names  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Dick,  who 
has  had  long  experience  in  practical 
politics  as  Chairman  of  the  Ohio  Repub- 
lican Executive  Committee  and  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, and  who  is  now  serving  his  fourth 
term  as  a  Representative  in  Congress  of 
the  nineteenth  Ohio  district ;  the  Hon. 
Theodore  K  Burton,  who  has  been  in 
Congress  since  1895,  and  who  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors ;  and  the  Hon.  M.  T.  Herrick, 
of  Cleveland,  now  Governor  of  the  State. 
Judge  Taft's  name  has  also  been  men- 
tioned, but  he  has  just  taken  up  his 
work  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  as  his 
ambition  is  understood  to  be  judicial 
rather  than  legislative,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  would  accept  a  transfer  to 
the  Senate  if  it  were  offered  him. 


Mr.  Kennan  on  another 
•nd^the  i^dr*n»     P^ge  gives  a  dispassion 

ate  and  striking  account 
of  the  latest  attempt  to  rob  the  Indian 
wards  of  the  Nation.  While  this  rob- 
bery was  undoubtedly  instigated  and 
planned  in  South  Dakota,  unfortunately 
Congress  and  the  Interior  Department 
were  made — although  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously— accomplices  before  the  fact. 
We  may  perhaps  venture  to  say  that 
this  piece  of  gross  injustice  to  Indians 


was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
President  through  the  instrumentality  of 
The  Outlook,  and  that  owing  to  his  per- 
sonal indignation  at  the  proposed  mean 
bargain  the  swindle  has  been  blocked.  It 
is  fair,  on  the  one  hand,  to  say  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Indian 
Commissioner  are  personally  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  involved  in  the  pro- 
posed corrupt  sale,  but  that  they  have 
yielded  to  the  political  pressure  which 
is  so  constantly  brought  to  bear  upon 
administrative  officials  by  members  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  Indian  Com- 
missioner and  the  Secretary  .of  the  Inte- 
rior are  put  in  their  respective  oflSces  to 
do  exactly  the  thing  they  have  not  done 
in  this  case — to  advise  with  regard  to 
legislation  as  experts,  and  to  block,  m  so 
far  as  they  can,  legislation  which  is  either 
dishonorable  or  unwise  as  it  may  touch 
their  own  departments.  For  them  to 
plead,  as  in  this  case  they  have  done, 
that  they  approved  bills  regarding  the 
Indians  which  they  deemed  not  only  to 
be  unwise  but  unjust  and  possibly  even 
dishonest,  because  of  political  pressure, 
is  like  saying  that  nobody  is  to  blame 
for  the  explosion  of  the  boiler  because 
the  metal  was  not  strong  enough  to 
resist  a  steam  pressure  which  the  boiler 
had  been  expressly  manufactured  to 
resist. 

The  Outlook  has 

Bx-President  Cleveland's     «i^^«  j„     ^^^.^^^^ 

Platform  already    reported 

the  political  plat- 
forms of  Mr.  Bryan  and  Representative 
Williams.  We  here  give  an  epitome  of 
the  platform  of  ex- President  Cleveland 
as  he  presents  it  to  the  readers  of  the 
"  Saturday  Evening  Post "  (of  Philadel- 
phia) in  its  issue  of  February  20.  Like 
most  of  what  Mr.  Cleveland  says  and 
writes,  it  is  admirable  in  its  spirit,  though 
somewhat  vague  in  its  definition  of  poli- 
cies. He  declares  his  belief  that  there 
is  "  an  opportunity  for  Democratic  suc- 
cess in  the  coming  Presidential  elec- 
tion," because  of  the  "  abandonment  by 
the  party  in  power  of  our  National  tra- 
ditions and  maxims,  its  disregard  of  our 
National  moral  restraints,  .  •  •  and  its 
contemptuous  neglect  of  our  National 
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mission."  But  he  is  also  confident  that 
"  if  success  is  to  be  gathered  from  such 
opportunity,  our  party  has  fearless,  out- 
spoken, and  heroic  work  to  do.  This 
is  no  time  for  cunning  finesse,  nor  for 
the  use  of  words  that  conceal  intentions 
or  carry  a  double  meaning."  "Ob- 
solete issues,  and  questions  no  longer 
challenging  popular  interest,  should  be 
manfully  abandoned;  and  the  present- 
ment of  our  claims  to  the  people's  con- 
fidence should  be  short,  simple,  and 
courageous."  The  party  should  pledge 
itself  to  tariff  reform  and  economy  in 
public  expenditure.  Anti-trust  legisla- 
tion is  not  by  name  mentioned ;  but 
the  somewhat  vague  paragraph  which 
will  be  interpreted  as  bearing  upon  that 
subject  warns  the  party  against  "ex- 
travagant and  misleading  promises  of 
futile  interference"  with  monopolistic 
greed,  and  demands  a  constant  recogni- 
tion of  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
Federal  and  State  regulation  and  correc- 
tion of  "  abuses  that  threaten  the  people's 
prosperity  and  protection,"  Mr.  Cleve- 
land coihJemns  vigorously  the  action  of 
our  Government  in  the  Philippines,  and 
demands  the  early  establishment  and 
recognition  of  Philippine  independence  ; 
condemns  our  action  in  Panama,  though 
with  iess  vigor,  and  in  general  terms 
demands  that  "such  conflicting  claims 
and  contested  authority  as  may  grow  out 
of  the  step  already  taken  for  the  creation 
and  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal 
shall  be  regarded  in  a  spirit  of  broad 
conciliation  and  with  ready  and  scrupu- 
lous care  for  the  dictates  of  international 
morality  as  well  as  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional law."  If  we  may  be  permitted  to 
epitomize  this  platform  of  Mr.  Cleveland 
in  seven  sentences,  we  should  do  i|  thus : 
Keep  silence  on  the  currency  question  ; 
Reform  the  tariff;  Cut  down  expendi- 
tures ;  Leave  the  Trusts  to  State  legis- 
lation ;  Get  out  of  the  Philippines  at  the 
earliest  possible  date ;  Build  the  Panama 
Canal;  Pay  Colombia  for  the  damage 
she  has  suffered.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  this  letter  will  be  regarded, 
and  rightly,  a^  a  challenge  to  the  Bryan 
wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  quite  as 
much  as  to  the  Republican  party.  Mr. 
Cleveland's  hope  of  success  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  must  rest,  we  think,  largely 


on  his  conviction  that  Bryanism  is  dead 
because  Bryan  has  been  twice  defeated. 
If  so,  we  anticipate  that  he  will  find 
evidence  of  his  mistake  in  the  next  Na- 
tional Democratic  Convention. 


From  the  11th  to  the  18th 
"^TxtoS;?"*  of  February  the  thirty- 
sixth  annual  Woman's 
Suffrage  Convention  was  held  in  the'  * 
city  of  Washington.  Its  meetings  wei'e  '^. 
crowded;  its  delegates  were  received  by  ' 
the  President ;  its  speakers  included 
several  eminent  women.  The  fact  that 
in  Australia,  for  the  first  time  in  fe^  . 
eral  elections,  women  cast  their  ballots 
last  December  was  a  cause  for  muc^ 
gratified  comment  Limited  suffrage 
has  been  exercised  by  women  in  parts . 
of  Australia  before,  but  not  the  federal 
franchise.  Of  almost  every  extension 
of  the  suffrage  the  immediate  effect  has 
been  to  strengthen  the  conservative  ele- 
ment in  the  electorate,  and  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage  to  women  has  generally 
been  no  exception.  In  Australia,  how- 
ever, although  in  the  tariff  stronghold 
the  women  were  protectionists  and  in 
the  free-trade  stronghold  the  women 
proved  to  be  free-traders,  the  ballots  of 
the  women  in  Victoria,  Queensland,  and 
West  Australia  brought  great  gains  to 
the  labor  party.  At  the  Washington 
Convention  Miss  Anthony  contrasted 
the  triumph  of  woman  suffrage  in  Aus- 
tralia with  the  struggles  of  its  early  ad- 
vocates, and  traced  the  growth  of  the 
movement  from  its  beginnings,  when 
women  were  given  in  one  locality  after 
another  the  privilege  of  voting  on  school 
questions,  to  the  present,  when  women 
vote  in  many  municipal  and  State  elec- 
tions. A  shrewd  policy  is  observable 
in  the  adoption  by  the  Convention  of 
two  plans  :  one,  to  extend  the  activities 
of  the  organized  woman  suffragists  to 
the  advocacy  of  social  reforms  in  gen- 
eral ;  the  other,  to  meet  the  argument 
of  opponents  who  say  that  women  do  not 
want  the  ballot  by  increasing  the  mem- 
bership of  suffrage  associations.  By 
combining  the  two  plans,  the  suffragists 
can  say  to  women  who  are  indifferent  on 
the  subject  of  the  ballot  but  are  eager 
to    ameliorate    factory    conditions,  for 
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instance,  "We  are  working  for  better 
factory  laws — join  us ;"  and  then  can 
turn  to  the  anti-suffragists  and  say, 
"  Our  increased  membership  is  proof 
that  women  want  the  ballot"  It  seemed 
to  be  the  conclusion  that  it  was  best  to 
emphasize  the  propaganda  for  full  suf- 
frage, as  experience  had  shown  that 
getting  limited  suffrage,  such  as  the 
right  to  vote  in  school  elections,  proved 
an  obstacle  to  further  advance,  because 
it  left  the  women  satisfied  with  the  half- 
way mea'^ure.  People  who  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage 
either  of  women  or  of  society  that  the 
burden  of  the  suffrage  should  be  imposed 
upon  women  can  nevertheless  join  the 
delegates  to  the  Woman's  Suffrage  Con- 
vention in  rejoicing  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  women's  opportunities  tiiat  has 
been  characteristic  of  the  last  half-cen- 
tury. 

Again  the  attempt  is  being 
"u^der^Fiir    n^ade  to  undermine  the  local 

option  law  of  New  York 
State.  As  it  is  now,  every  town  has  the 
privilege  of  voting  Yes  or  No  on  each 
and  all  of  the  following  questions : 
Shall  liquor  be  sold  in  (1)  saloons  "  to 
be  drunk  on  the  premises"?  (2)  in 
hotels  to  be  used  by  guests  ?  (3)  in 
grocery-stores,  not  to  be  drunk  on  the 
premises  ?  (4)  in  drug-stores  on  a  phy- 
sician's prescription  ?  A  bill  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Legislature  to  ex- 
empt hotels  from  this  list.  This  means 
that  no  town  would  be  able  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  liquor  any  day,  Sunday  in- 
cluded;  it  would  mean  the  establish- 
ment of  bar-rooms  open  seven  days  in 
the  week  in  towns  all  over  the  State 
against  the  will  of  those  towns.  In  the 
old  days,  when  the  license  system  pre- 
vailed, the  officials  could  refuse  a  license 
to  any  man  they  decided  to  be  unfit ; 
under  the  present  law,  if  the  sale  of 
liquor  is  allowed  at  all,  it  is  allowed  to 
anybody  who  pays  the  tax.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  proposed  bill  would  mean 
the  destruction  of  local  option  in  New 
York  State  and  the  establishment 
throughout  the  State,  practically  without 
restraint,  of  houses  that  would  be  worse 
than  saloons.  The  time  when  up-State 
legislators  are  arguing  against  granting 


home-rule  privileges  for  New  York  Ci^ 
on  the  ground  that  they  wish  to  protect 
"  the  American  Sabbath,"  is  hardly  ap- 
propriate for  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
legalizing  Sunday  selling  in  every  town. 


During  the    cam- 
Mayor  McClelUn  as  «      ««:,,^     u^4^^^    *u^ 
Muntctpml  Administrator    P^^S^     before    the 

election  in  New 
York  City  last  fall  there  was  frequent 
assertion  of  the  belief  that  if  the  Tam- 
many candidate  should  be  elected  the 
administration  of  city  affairs  would  lapse 
into  the  condition  existing  under  Mayor 
Van  Wyck,  when  the  City  Hall  became 
the  center  of  a  government  by  Tam- 
many and  for  Tammany.  Many  people, 
not  without  justification,  took  counsel 
of  their  fears.  Tammany  has  now 
been  in  power  almost  two  months.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  pressure 
which  believers  in  good  government 
have  to  withstand  is  stronger  now  than 
before  the  beginning  of  the  year;  but 
Mayor  McClellan,  at  least,  has  shown 
no  small  ability  in  withstarfiding  that 
pressure.  On  three  points  particulariy 
he  has  stood  for  government  in  the 
interest,  not  of  corporations  or  politi- 
cians, but  of  the  city.  His  energetic 
but  temperate  measures  on  behalf  of 
safety  in  theater  construction  have  won 
wide  approval.  Calling  the  theatrical 
managers  of  the  city  together,  he  pre- 
sented to  them  the  city's  demands;  and 
theaters  which  have  not  complied  within 
a  reasonable  time  he  has  caused  to  be 
closed  pending  enforced  alterations. 
He  has  vetoed  a  measure  passed  by 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  giving,  without 
compensation  and  without  stipulations  as 
to  the  exemption  of  the  city  from  un- 
necessary expense,  a  franchise  to  a  transit 
company,  and  has  taken  the  occasion  of 
the  veto  to  lay  down  certain  sound  prin- 
ciples which  ought  to  be  observed  in 
every  such  case.  And  he  has  approved 
and  promoted  the  plan  to  use  the  salt 
water  of  the  rivers  and  harbor  for  fire 
purposes,  thus  lending  the  weight  of 
his  office  to  the  movemetit  for  this  pro- 
gressive project.  The  fact  that  he  has 
written  a  book  on  the  Oligarchy  of 
Venice,  of  sufficient  value  to  be  pub- 
lished by  a  firm  of  high  standing,  is  an 
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additional  indication  that  the  spirit  in 
which  be  is  undertaking  the  solution  of 
municipal  problems  is  not  petty  or  sor- 
did* While  the  campaign  was  in  prog- 
ress last  fall,  The  Outlook  said  the  issue 
was  one  between  the  partisan  and  the  non- 
partisan tbeory  of  municipal  government. 
We  believe  most  strongly  that  the 
partisan  tbeory  for  which  Mr.  McClellan 
stands  is  a  mistaken  one,  and,  so  far  as 
it  prevails,  will  prove  harmful  to  the 
best  kind  of  city  government ;  but  since 
he  believes  in  it,  he  has  thus  far  taken 
to  a  considerable  degree  the  best  mode 
of  commending  it  to  the  people. 


Under  the  leadership  of 
"^^jSr/  "*'  Governor  Montague,  Vir- 
ginia has  planted  herself 
squarely    on  _  the    side    of    civilization 
against  barbarism.     On  January  31    a 
negro  in  Roanoke  entered  the  house  of 
a  white  man  and  made  an  assault  on 
his  wife  and  little  daughter,  the  details 
of  whicbftire  so  fiendishly  brutal  that  it 
is  quite. (toipossible  to  print  them  and  it 
would  be  impossible  for  most  people  to 
read  them.     There  could  not  have  been 
a  more  terrible  provocation  than   this 
brutal  n^^o  gave  to  the  community,  and 
the  passion  for  vengeance  took  posses- 
sion of  the  town.     Governor  Montague 
was  in  Florida  when  a  telegram  reached 
him  giving  an  account  of  the  assault. 
He  took  the  first  train  home.     It  was 
obviously  impossible  to  secure  a  fair 
trial  at  Roanoke,  and  the  Governor  in- 
duced the  Legislature   to   pass  a  bill 
empowering  a  trial  judge  to  remove  into 
another  jurisdiction  a  prisoner  who  pe- 
titioned for  a  change  of  venue.     Judge 
Woods,  of  Roanoke,  refused  to  act  under 
thb  law,  and  the  Governor,  in  order  to 
protect  the  prisoner,  ordered  out  a  large 
^y  of  militia  from  Richmond,  Peters- 
^"%   Lynchburg,    Suffolk,   and    other 
towns,  and  sent  them  to  Roanoke  by  spe- 
cial train.   A  jury  was  impaneled,  and  the 
criminal  was  tried  and  sentenced  within 
^  few  hours  to  be  hung  on  the  eighteenth 
day  of  March,  six  weeks  after  the  crime 
was  committed.     By  his  prompt  action 
^vernor  Montague  has  protected  the 
established  rights  of  a  criminal,  no  mat- 
^  what  his  crime,  by  surrounding  him 


with  troops  and  securing  a  trial  by  jury. 
He  has  protected  the  interests  of  the 
State  by  the  promptness  with  which  the 
trial  was  secured  and  the  certainty  of 
the  execution  of  the  death  penalty  within 
a  few  weeks  of  the  commission  of  thd 
crime.  Governor  Montague  has  also 
secured  the  passage  by  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  of  a  law  which  provides  that 
women  who  have  been  made  victims  of 
criminal  assault  shall  not  be  compelled 
to  give  evidence  in  regard  to  the  details 
of  the  assault  in  open  court,  but  the 
testimony  may  be  taken  by  deposition 
at  their  own  homes  and  read  to  the  jury. 
For  obvious  reasons,  the  great  majority 
of  women  would  not  be  willing  to  give 
such  testimony  in  open  court,  and  there 
are  a  good  many  women  who  would  pre- 
fer death  to  narrating  such  an  experience 
in  a  court-room.  So  long  as  proper 
provision  is  made  for  cross-examination, 
it  would  seem  as  if  there  could  not  be 
any  objection  to  this  law,  while  its  ad- 
vantages are  very  many.  Governor 
Montague's  action  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended,  and  public  opinion  in  Vir- 
ginia, as  voiced  by  the  press,  thoroughly 
sustains  him.  He  has  cut  the  ground 
out  from  under  the  lyncher's  own  argu- 
ments; he  has  protected  a  criminal  in 
danger  from  a  mob  by  instantly  invoking 
the  military  power  of  the  State ;  he  has 
secured  a  prompt  trial ;  he  has  protected 
the  rights  of  victims  by  providing  for 
the  taking  of  testimony  in  private;  it 
only  remains,  as  a  further  safeguard,  to 
abolish  appeals,  except  on  certificate  of 
the  trial  judge.  This  was  in  many  ways 
a  test  case.  The  crime  is  probably  the 
most  horrible  ever  committed  in  the 
State  of  Virginia ;  the  brute  who  com- 
mitted it  seems  to  have  exhausted  his 
ingenuity  in  devising  means  of  fiendish 
torture.  The  heart  of  the  community 
was  wrung  by  the  appalling  offense 
against  a  child  and  a  respectable  woman ; 
there  was  every  incentive  to  passionate 
vengeance ;  but  the  Governor  has  kept 
the  record  of  the  State  clean,  and  has 
shown  the  way  to  secure  prompt  punish- 
ment without  mob  violence.  His  course 
is  a  vindication  of  the  superiority  of  civil- 
ized over  barbarous  methods,  and  con- 
firms the  high  estimation  in  which  he  is 
held  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South 
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as  an  Executive  of  character,  statesman- 
,sbip»  and  forceful  personality. 


B«^.  ConeEe  J^e  Lower  House  of  the 
Kentucky  Legislature,  by  a 
party  vote,  passed  a  bill  last  week  pro- 
hibiting co-education  of  the  races  in  any 
of  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
State,  with  an  amendment  permitting 
corporations  conducting  such  schools  to 
maintain  separate  schools  which  must 
be  at  least  twenty-five  miles  apart  This 
action  will  be  a  great  disappointment  to 
those  who  expected  better  things  from 
so  enlightened  a  State;  for  the  measure 
is  aimed  at  a  single  institution,  and  that 
institution  one  of  the  most  useful  in  the 
United  States — a  college  which  is  work- 
ing for  the  betternaent  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky  more  directly,  probably,  and 
in  certain  important  ways  more  effi- 
ciently, than  any  other  institution  of 
learning  within  the  borders  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Berea  was  founded  by 
Southerners  who  held  anti-slavery  views, 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  rational 
education  to  negroes  as  well  as  to  whites. 
It  was  organized  as  a  Christian  institu- 
tion, and  as  such  was  "  opposed  to  sec- 
tarianism, slaveholding,  caste,  and  every 
other  wrong  institution  and  practice.*' 
It  has  been  doing  its  work  in  the  face  of 
great  obstacles,  and  with  the  unflinching 
self-^crifice  of  consecrated  teachers,  for 
nearly  fifty  years  ;  it  has  accumulated  a 
considerable  endowment  and  has  awak- 
ened great  interest,  especially  among 
those  Northern  men  and  women  who 
have  appreciated  the  high  quality  of  its 
work  and  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  its 
instructors.  It  has  appealed  especially 
to  the  young  men  and  young  women  of 
the  mountain  region,  and  the  emphasis 
of  its  work  has  lain  with  them.  It  has 
now  on  its  roll  174  colored  students 
and  803  white  students.  Of  these  white 
students  a  large  majority  come  from  the 
mountain  regions.  Berea  is  the  college 
of  the  mountain  people,  whose  story 
President  Frost  has  told  with  convinc- 
ing eloquence  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  To  him,  more  than  to  any 
other  man,  is  due  the  widespread  inter- 
est in  the  mountain  population,  number- 
ing two  millions  of  people,  and  more 


sorely  in  need  of  education  than  any 
other  white  population  in  the  United 
States.  To  these  people  Berea  is  fur- 
nishing a  practical  education  at  a  nomi- 
nal cost.  It  has  served,  and  it  has 
the  opportunity  of  serving,  the  State  of 
Kentucky  in  a  more  direct  way  and  ^ith 
a  larger  reach  of  immediate  influence 
for  good  than  any  other  institution  in 
the  State.  President  Frost  is  a  scholar 
who  gave  up  a  position  in  the  field  that 
he  loved  best,  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  in-  I 
come,  to  become  the  servant  of  Ken- 
tucky. He  is  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
men  and  women  whose  salaries  are  of 
the  smallest,  and  whose  service  is  of  the 
most  generous  quality  and  character. 
The  College  has  accumulated  the  largest 
college  library  in  the  State,  it  owns  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  a  charming  sec 
tion  of  the  country,  it  has  put  up  numer- 
ous buildings,  it  has  an  endowment  fund 
of  $450,000,  and  it  has  received  and 
expended  annually  during  recent  years 
an  additional  sum  of  $30ftig^0,  the  gifts  of 
generous  men  and  womep^^  There  has 
never  been  a  scandal  connected  with  the 
institution.  Both  races  have  met  in  the 
class-room,  but  there  has  never  been 
any  attempt  to  teach  the  doctrine  of 
general  social  equality.  The  teachers  of 
the  College  have  favored  a  separation  of 
races  in  the  public  schools  of  Kentucky, 
and  have  been  opposed  to  anything 
which  tended  to  amalgamation  of  the  i 
races  ;  and  it  is  said  that  during  the 
history  of  the  College  no  scandal  of  any 
kind  has  stained  its  record.  The  Leg- 
islature of  Kentucky  has  a  right  to  for- 
bid the  teaching  of  the  two  races  under 
the  same  roof  in  any  institution  sustained 
by  public  funds.  But  Berea  is  not  sus- 
tained by  public  funds ;  it  is  a  private 
institution  ;  no  one  goes  to  it  unless  he 
or  she  chooses  to  go.  It  is  a  serious 
question  whether  the  State  Legislature 
has  a  right  to  step  in  and  declare  that 
young  men  and  young  women  of  differ- 
ent races  shall  not  be  taught^tqgether 
in  the  same  recitation-rooms  if  they 
choose.  The  course  of  Berea  has  been 
so  conservative,  its  record  so  stainless, 
its  value  to  the  State  and  to  the  Nation 
so  great,  that  the  best  friends  of  Ken- 
tucky will  earnestly  hope  that  better 
counsels  will  prevail,  and    that  a  bill 
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which  strikes  at  one  of  the  most  efficient 
instruments  of  civilization  in  a  coiiHnon- 
wealth  which  has  long  been  notable  for 
the  generosity  of  its  spirit  will  not  be- 
come a  law. 

Commissioner  Sargent, 
'^imiKS"  ""^  oi  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 

gration,  in  his  latest 
report  recommended  the  establishment 
of  a  bureau  of  information  to  assist 
newly  arrived  aliens  in  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  America.  In  accordance 
with  this  recommendation,  a  bill  has 
been  drawn  up  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  bureau,  and  is  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Immigration 
Committee  of  the  Senate.  The  bill 
ought  to  meet  with  favorable  action. 
Under  present  conditions  immigrants 
are  becoming  concentrated  in  the  East, 
for  the  most  part  in  the  large  cities,  and 
especially  in  and  about  the  city  of  New 
York.  This  congestion  of  aliens  is 
very  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  the  most 
menacing  feature  of  the  present  immi- 
gration«  It  is  only  natural  that  such 
congestion  sh'"' '  ^^ist.  Inertia,  which 
is  a  trait  of  human  beings  as  well  as  of 
inanimate  bodies,  favors  it.  A  stranger 
will  not  go  any  further  from  the  port 
where  he  arrives  than  he  has  to  go,  with- 
out some  good  reason.  Then,  too,  the 
immediate  effective  demand  for  labor 
which  the  immigrant  encounters  on  his 
arrival  b  more  convincing  than  a  de- 
mand wliich,  though  it  may  be  more 
pressing,  comes  at  second  hand  from  a 
distonce.  Social  congestion,  moreover, 
unlike  physiological  congestion,  is  con- 
tagious. Where  the  most  foreigners  are, 
incoming  foreigners  are  most  likely  to 
fed  friends  and  there  most  likely  to 
settle.  Commissioner  Sargent's  plan  is 
to  establish  an  office  on  Ellis  Island  in 
New  York  Harbor  where  the  authorities 
could  put  before  the  immigrants  directly 
"^  advantages  of  various  parts  of  the 
country,  show  pictures  of  the  South  and 
^  West  that  would  indicate  to  the 
Italian  or  the  Swede  or  the  Hungarian 
tne  places  where  he  might  find  a  home 
most  nearly  approaching  in  character- 
istics the  home  he  had  left,  and  make 
clear  the  demand  for  his  labor  which  he 
^ould  never  learn  from  those  who  are 


likely  to  offer  him  work  in  New  York. 
In  other  words,  the  proposed  measure 
is  designed  to  supplement  the  restriction 
of  immigration  with  a  wise  distribution 
of  the  immigrants  who  are  admitted. 


At  the  biennial  Con- 
cK.n"'Ar^i.«on.  vcntion  of  the  Young 

Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation of  New  York  State,  held  at 
Utica  February  11-14,  a  remarkable 
series  of  papers  was  read  on  religious 
forces  among  the  industrial  classes. 
The  topic  included  the  work  of  the  Rail- 
road Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion ;  and  the  cause  of  success  in  this 
branch  was  treated  from  two  points  of 
view  :  from  the  first,  it  was  shown  by  a 
railroad  official  to  be  of  economic  value 
to  the  railroad  companies  by  improving 
the  morale  of  the  men,  and  therefore 
increasing  the  utility  of  the  railroads  as 
public  servants ;  from  the  second,  it 
was  shown  by  an  Association  secretary 
to  be  due  partly  to  the  kind  of  men 
attracted  by  railroad  life  and  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  methods  prevailing  in  rail- 
road Associations.  More  striking  in 
some  respects,  because  more  unfamil- 
iar, was  the  discussion  of  the  progress 
of  religious  work  among  factory  oper- 
'atives,  artisans,  and  employed  boys. 
It  is  surprising  to  learn  from  these 
papers  the  extent  to  which  wage-earn- 
ers have  entered  into  the  life  of  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations.  In  Ger- 
many the  Associations  have  spread 
chiefly  among  the  industrial  classes.  In 
Rochester,  New  York,  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  membership  is  reported  as  me- 
chanics. In  Leicestershire,  where  sev- 
enty-five per  cent,  of  the  population  are 
artisans,  artisans  constitute  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  membership.  Such  facts 
show  that  wage-earners  do  not  neces- 
sarily find  the  Association  uncongenial. 
Indeed,  it  was  declared  that  in  Associa- 
tions where  there  were  many  wage-earn- 
ers, class  distinctions  were  not  drawn. 
Emphasis  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  what 
is  called  distinctively  religious  work  and 
flexibility  in  social  and  "  welfare "  ele- 
ments were  both  essential  in  promoting 
the  Association  among  workingmen. 
As  Dr.  L.  L.  Dogget  said,  two-thirds  of 
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the  young  men  of  our  cities  are  engaged 
in  industrial  and  mechanical  pursuits, 
and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa^ 
tion  will  not  find  its  real  field  until  it 
finds  men  of  this  kind  the  dominant 
factor  in  its  own  life.  The  papers  read 
on  this  subject  at  the  Convention  are 
important  enough  to  deserve  a  perma- 
nent fornu 

« 

On  the  arrival  of 
"'^um'?"""**    Richard    Strauss    in 

the  United  States 
there  is  to  begin  a  series  of  concerts 
made  up  of  his  compositions  and  con- 
ducted by  him.  He  is  the  most  extreme 
prophet  of  what  is  called  programme 
music  that  ever  put  crotchets  and  quavers 
on  paper  or  waved  a  baton.  In  some 
households  the  grandfather  has  been 
known  to  seat  himself  at  the  piano,  call 
the  children  about  him,  and  inquire  if 
they  wished  a  story.  To  their  chorused 
"  yes "  he  has  b^^n  somewhat  after 
tins  fashion :  *^  Once  upon  a  time  a  little 
girl  was  walking  through  a  forest " — here- 
upon with  his  forefinger  he  picks  out 
slowly  a  diatonic  scale  in  the  middle  of 
the  keyboard ;  "  she  hears  the  birds 
singing  " — he  strikes  a  few  notes  way  up 
in  the  treble ;  "  but  in  the  distance  she 
hears  the  sound  of  thunder  " — and  he 
runs  his  fingers  over  the  notes  in  the  deep 
bass.  So  he  goes  on,  while  the  children 
listen  open-mouthed.  Substitute  for  the 
grandfather  a  young  man  who  knows 
apparently  all  that  ever  has  been  known 
about  the  technique  of  music  and  a  good 
deal  besides ;  put  instead  of  the  piano  an 
orchestra  composed  of  all  the  instruments 
that  are  ever  used  in  a  modern  orchestra 
and  other  things  that  are  not  musical 
instruments ;  change  the  story  from  the 
young  girl  in  the  forest  to  the  experiences 
of  Cervantes's  hero  or  the  aspirations  of 
a  heroic  soul  or  even  the  teachings  of 
Nietzsche's  philosophy,  described  not  by 
a  voice  but  in  a  printed  programme,  and 
you  have  Strauss's  orchestral  composi- 
tions. The  question  arises,  Is  this  mu- 
sical art  ?  We  do  not  undertake  to  say 
what  the  ultimate  verdict  will  be  on 
Strauss's  dissonant  harmonies  which  to 
many  even  educated  musical  hearers 
sound  like  cacophony,  or,  in  plain  lan- 


guage, din.  We  do  not  forget  that  some 
of  Beethoven's  contemporaries  were  in- 
dignant at  the  sounds  he  perpetrated. 
The  question  is  not  whether  Strauss's 
compositions  are  noise  or  music,  but 
whether  they  are  art  or  merely  entertain- 
ment As  a  prelude  to  Strauss's  arrival, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  last 
week  performed  his  "  Theme  with  Vari- 
ations," Don  Quixote.  He  undertakes 
in  this  to  portray  Don  Quixote,  Sancho 
Panza,  the  fighting  with  the  windmills, 
the  encounter  with  the  sheep,  and  other 
incidents,  and  even  to  express  musically 
Don  Quixote's  <<  false  conclusions." 
One  auditor  was  greatly  amused  at  the 
verisimilitude  of  the  sound  of  the  wind- 
mills until  he  learned  that  it  represeoted 
the  bleating  of  sheep,  and  tiien  he  WM 
amused  still  more.  Unquestionably 
Strauss  can  and  does  write  passages 
of  great  beauty — music  luminous  with 
sweeping  streaks  of  color  like  Northern 
Lights — but  as  yet  in  his  orchestral 
works  they  are  episodic. 


The  disturbed  coodition 
ii^sLf  DoSJtoio  o^  aflFairs  in  San  Domingo 

described  in  The  Outlook 
last  week  and  the  renewal  of  the  repeated 
attacks  on  American  property  by  the 
insurgents  resulted,  it  now  seems,  in 
summary  action  by  the  United  States 
forces  on  February  12.  The  insurgents 
had  fired  upon  the  Clyde  Line  steamship 
New  York,  while  she  was  discharging 
cargo.  The  United  States  cruiser  New- 
ark returned  the  fire,  shelled  the  camp 
of  the  insurgents,  and  later  landed 
marines  who  drove  the  insurgents  back. 
This  action  is  regarded  by  the  ofiScials 
in  Washington  merely  as  an  assertion 
of  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
tect American  life  and  property.  The 
fact  that  our  forces  acted  in  aid  of  the 
established  government  is  evidence  of 
the  improbability  that  the  United  States 
has  any  intention  or  desire  to  assume 
control  of  the  government  of  San  Do- 
mingo. It  is  emphatically  stated  in 
official  circles  in  Washington  that  no 
one  connected  with  the  Administration 
had  the  slightest  desire  to  annex  San 
Domingo. 
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The  War  in  the  East 

Mr.    George    Ken  nan   as    Special 
Correspondent 

It  gives  The  Outlook  great  satisfac- 
tion to  announce  that  Mr.  George  Ken- 
nan,  whose  expeditions  to  Cuba  and 
Martinique  on  behalf  of  The  Outlook 
will  be  recalled  with  interest  by  our 
readers,  will  start  almost  immediately 
for  Japan  and  the  Orient,  as  the  exclusive 
r^resentative  of  The  Outlook  at  the 
scene  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  Mr. 
Kennan  is  one  of  the  first  of  living  Eng- 
lish-speaking experts  concerning  the 
political,  social,  economic,  and  human 
life  of  modem  Russia.  Contrary  to  a 
belief  which  seems  to  prevail  among 
some  people,  Mr.  Kennan  is  not  a  hater 
of  Russia.  He  is  rather  a  hater  of  the 
despotism  of  Russian  bureaucracy  and 
autocracy,  but  a  believer  in  and  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  Russian  people,  their  viril- 
ity and  their  genius.  He  writes  and 
speaks  Russian,  and  is  in  constant  touch 
with  Russia  through  personal  corre- 
spondence and  Russian  newspapers  and 
current  literature.  He  now  goes  to  the 
Orient  to  make  for  The  Outlook — in 
so  far  as  he  can  in  a  year's  time — stud- 
ies of  the  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Korean 
peoples  in  the  same  spirit  with  which  he 
has  studied  the  Russian  people.  He 
does  not  go  merely  as  a  war  correspond- 
ent. Mr.  Kennan  will  consider  not 
merely  the  war,  nor  first  of  all  the  war, 
but  primarily  the  racial,  human,  and 
economic  causes  which  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Eastern  question.  If  peace  should 
be  declared  to-morrow,  he  would  still 
make  the  expedition,  for  The  Outlook 
believes  that  the  causes  of  the  present 
military  conflict  and  the  results  to  follow 
from  it  are  of  permanent  and  world-wide 
interest  in  the  history  of  modern  civili- 
zation. 

Mr.  Kennan,  by  nature,  training,  and 
experience,  as  our  readers  know  from 
his  contributions  to  The  Outlook  during 
the  last  six  years,  is  especially  fitted  to 
observe  and  study  the  ebb  and  flow,  the 
rise  and  fall,  of  the  great  conflict  be- 
tween raci9l  and  commingling  forces  in 
the  East;  and  to  report  them  to  our 
readers,  not  only  in  a  deeply  interesting 


and  vivid  narrative,  but  with  philosophic 
interpretation.  The  United  States  will 
watch  the  Eastern  conflict,  not  only  as 
a  spectator,  but  to  a  large  degree  as  a 
nation  directly  interested.  Whether  we 
welcome  the  fact  or  not,  the  United  States, 
from  its  responsibilities  in  the  Philippines 
and  Hawaii  and  through  its  important 
and  influential  share  in  the  world-diplo- 
macy connected  with  the  East,  has  duties, 
responsibilities,  and  even  dangers  to 
face  in  the  racial  and  international  con- 
flict in  Asia.  Mr.  Kennan  will  make  it 
a  special  part  of  his  undertaking  to  study 
and  report  upon  the  relations  of  the 
American  people  and  Government  to 
the  Eastern  question.  In  pursuit  of 
this  work  he  will  visit  not  only  Japan, 
Korea,  and  China,  but — before  his  re- 
turn— the  Philippine  Islands  and  Ha- 
waiu  With  this  purpose  in  view,  we  be- 
lieve he  will  be  able  to  give  the  readers 
of  The  Outlook  a  clear  as  well  as  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  great  international  activi- 
ties in  the  Far  East,  in  which  the  United 
.States  is,  we  believe,  to  play  a  larger 
part  as  time  goes  on. 

Letters  to  a  Minister 

The  Authority  of  the  Preacher — I. 

The  writers  of  the  Bible  speak  with 
authority.  When  Moses  came  down 
from  Mount  Sinai,  it  was  not  to  say  to 
the  Children  of  Israel  on  the  plain,  I 
advise  you  not  to  steal,  not  to  kill,  not 
to  commit  adultery ;  you  will  be  a  great 
deal  happier  if  you  do  not  do  these 
things ;  the  experience  of  the  world  in- 
dicates that  this  is  disadvantageous.  He 
says.  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  thou  shalt 
not  kill,  thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 
He  speaks  with  authority.  When  Isaiah 
speaks  to  the  Children  of  Israel,  in  a 
later  age,  he  does  not  say,  I  think  you 
are  mistaken  in  putting  such  stress  on 
forms  and  ceremonies ;  it  is  far  more 
important  to  keep  the  heart  clean  than 
it  is  to  offer  sacrifices ;  the  experience 
of  the  world  indicates  this ;  and  there 
are  other  good  reasons  for  thinking  so.' 
He  says,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  speak- 
ing as  for  him,  "  To  what  purpose  are 
the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices?  Wash 
you,  make  you  clean,  put  away  the  evil 
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of  your  tongues  from  before  mine  eyes ; 
cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well." 
These  prophets  spoke  in  the  name  of 
God.  Their  customary  phrase  was, 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord."  They  spoke 
with  authority.  When  Christ  came,  and 
a  great  audience  of  four  or  five  thousand 
gather  to  hear  that  ordination  sermon 
which  we  call  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
he  does  not  argue,  he  does  not  philos- 
ophize— he  declares ;  and  when  he  has 
finished,  the  people  say,  This  man  speaks 
not  as  the  scribes  and  the  Pharisees; 
this  man  speaks  with  authority.  He 
promises  to  his  Apostles  similar  author- 
ity. He  says,  *'  Power  shall  come  upon 
you  after  the  Holy  Spirit  comes."  When 
Paul  writes  his  Epistles,  it  is  still  with 
power.  The  Gospel,  he  says,  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation.  From 
the  first  of  Exodus  to  the  close  of  the 
canon,  the  end  of  Revelation,  the  Bible 
speaks  with  authority. 

Where  did  these  men  get  their  author- 
ity ?  What  was  the  secret  of  it  ?  What 
was  its  nature  ?  They  certainly  did  not 
get  it  from  the  Bible  ;  because  the  Bible 
is  composed  of  what  they  said  ;  it  is  the 
product  of  their  utterances.  The  Bible 
gets  its  authority  from  the  prophets  and 
the  Apostles  ;  the  prophets  and  the  Apos- 
tles do  not  get  their  authority  from  the 
Bible.     That  is  very  clear. 

They  did  not  get  it  from  the  Church. 
Moses  spoke  before  any  church  was 
organized.  The  later  prophets  stood  in 
no  relation  to  the  Church  ;  they  did  not 
belong  to  the  hierarchy.  The  priests 
were  in  a  succession,  but  the  prophets 
were  not.  In  the  later  times,  Christ  and 
the  Apostles  did  not  get  their  authority 
from  the  Church.  Christ  did  not ;  the 
Church  excommunicated  him ;  the  major 
part  of  his  life  the  Church  was  fighting 
him.  Paul  did  not;  the  Christian  Church 
was  divided  on  the  question  whether  he 
was  an  Apostle  or  not,  and  the  Jewish 
Church  turned  him  out  of  the  synagogue. 
On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles  that  the  Church  an- 
tagonized them. 

The  sacred  writers  did  not  get  their 
authority  from  reason.  Their  affirma- 
tions were  not  deductions ;  their  reveal- 
ings  were  not  conclusions  of  arguments. 
The   Hebrews   were  not  philosophers. 


They  did  not  argue,  they  did  not  pre- 
sent reasons.  Jesus  Christ  did  not  argue. 
Paul  argued,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  people  perceive  the  conclu- 
sion which  he  had  already  reached  by 
another  process.  Sometimes  his  argu- 
ments were  very  illogical;  sometimes  the 
processes  were,  judged  by  the  standards 
of  philosophy,  wrong.  He  ^ught  to 
make  men  see  the  truth  as  he  saw  it; 
any  process  would  do  that  opened  their 
eyes  to  that  truth.  His  most  authorita- 
tive declarations  have  no  arguments 
behind  them.  He  says,  "  We  know  that 
all  the  world  travaileth  in  pain  together 
until  now,"  "  We  know  that  all  things 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God ;"  these  are  not  conclusions ; 
no  argument  precedes  them. 

These  writers  did  not  get  their  author- 
ity from  miracles.  Granting  that  all  the 
so-called  miracles  in  the  Bible  were  per- 
formed exactly  as  narrated,  still  it  re- 
mains true  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
Bible  teachers  performed  no  miracles, 
and  of  those  who  did  perform  miracles 
the  great  majority  made  their  utterances 
independent  of  any  miracles. 

They  did  not  get  their  authority  from 
the  fulfillment  of  prophecy.  Events  oc- 
curring from  two  to  four  centuries  after 
the  death  of  the  prophet  could  not  have 
given  the  living  prophet  his  authority. 
Their  authority  did  not  come  from 
prophecy,  nor  from  miracles,  nor  from 
argument,  nor  from  the  Church,  nor  from 
the  Bible ;  and  yet  they  spoke  with  au- 
thority. 

Paul  has  described  this  authority : 

And  my  speech  and  my  preaching  was  not 
with  enticing  words  of  man^s  wisdom,  but  in 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power. 

His  power  was  a  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit.  What  does  that  mean  ?  A  little 
later  in  this  Epistle  he  tells  us  what  it 
means : 

But  as  it  is  written,  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man,  the  tilings  which  God  hath 
repared  for  them  that  love  him.  But  God 
ath  revealed  them  unto  us  by  his  Spirit: 
for  the  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the 
deep  things  of  God.  For  what  man  knoweth 
the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  man 
which  is  in  him  ?  even  so  the  things  of  God 
knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Now  we  have  received,  not  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  but  the  spirit  which  is  of  God ;  that 
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we  might  know  the  things  that  are  freely 
given  to  us  of  God.  Which  things  also  we 
speak,  not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom 
teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth ; 
comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual. 
But  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God :  for  they  are  foolishness 
unto  him:  neither  can  he  know  them,  because 
tliey  are  spiritually  discerned.  But  he  that 
is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things,  yet  he  himself 
is  judged  of  no  man. 

Every  man  has  a  body,  a  physical 
organism.  He  has  a  social  and  intel- 
lectual character  that  is  somewhat  akin 
to  that  of  the  animal.  And  he  also  pos- 
sesses a  spiritual  nature,  a  faith,  a  hope, 
a  love,  that  transcend  the  animal  nature, 
the  social  nature,  the  physical  nature. 
This  spiritual  nature  in  man  searches  the 
deep  thino^  of  God.  It  is  all  the  time 
groping;  it  is  all  the  time  looking  for 
something  the  eye  does  not  see  and 
even  the  imagination  has  not  conceived. 
It  feels,  it  realizes,  it  knows,  because  it 
is  spirit;  knows  something  that  tran- 
scends the  senses,  something  that  argu- 
ment cannot  bring,  something  that  logic 
cannot  demonstrate.  Every  man  has 
this  spirit  in  him.  If  we  so  speak  that 
we  evoke  that  spiritual  response  in  the 
men  who  listen  to  ui,  our  words  are  with 
authority,  because  they  themselves  see 
also  that  it  is  true.  We  are  ourselves 
revelators.  We  draw  aside  the  veil  that 
hangs  over  men's  souls,  and  then  they 
see  and  know.  Not  because  the 'church 
has  told  them,  not  because  the  Bible 
has  told  them,  not  because  miracles 
have  attested  it,  not  because  fulfilled 
prophecy  has  proved  it,  not  because 
reason  has  reached  it,  but  because  they 
see  it. 

This  is  the  authority  which  underlies 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Meant 

Jesus  Christ  says,  It  has  been  told 
you,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery ;  but 
I  tell  you.  Do  not  indulge  in  lustful 
thoughts:  it  has  been  told  you.  Thou 
shalt  hate  thine  enemies,  but  love  thy 
friends ;  but  I  tell  you,  Love  your  ene- 
mies, do  good  to  them  that  despitefully 
use  you.  What  is  the  authority  ?  This : 
that  in  men  there  is  a  capacity  to  see 
the  truth  and  the  beauty  of  those  utter- 
ances. There  is  no  need  of  argument. 
The  congregation  go  away  saying  to 
themselves,  That  is  true.     The  authority 


lies  in  the  preacher  because  it  lies  in  the 
heart  of  the  hearer.  It  lies  in  the 
preacher  because  he  is  able  to  evoke  in 
the  heart  of  the  hearer  the  same  voice 
that  has  spoken  within  his  own  heart 

This  is  the  basis  of  all  ethical  instruc- 
tion. Philosophize  as  -we  may  as  to  the 
basis  of  ethics,  the  foundation  fact  is 
that  men  are  able  to  see  right  and 
wrong.  Right  is  a  kind  of  beauty,  and 
when  the  beauty  is  displayed,  men  rec- 
ognize it 

If  the  preacher  can  so  sketch  the 
beauty  of  truth  that  ordinary  men  shall 
say,  I  see  the  beauty,  he  will  speak 
with  authority.  And  if  he  cannot  so 
present  it,  all  authority  of  gowns  and 
crosses,  of  ordination  and  the  laying  on 
of  hands,  of  books  and  churches,  of 
arguments  and  reasons,  will  not  suffice. 
Authority  lies  in  the  power  to  make 
men  see  what  the  preacher  has  seen. 

L.  A. 

A  Lenten  Thought 

Finding  God 

"  I  believe  in  God  I  that  is  a  fair 
and  laudable  profession ;  but  to  ackncnvl- 
edge  God  when  and  wherever  he  may 
reveal  himself,  this  is  the  only  true 
blessedness  on  earth."  In  these  strik- 
ing words  Goethe  brought  into  light  a 
serious  defect  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
world  :  the  habit  of  belief  in  God  unre- 
inforced  by  the  habit  of  looking  for  and 
finding  him  in  all  the  ways  and  works 
of  life.  If  God  were  a  far-off  spirit, 
inhabiting  eternity  in  awful  isolation, 
men  would  be  compelled  to  cast  all  their 
hopes  and  trust  their  ultimate  fortunes 
upon  a  single  act  of  faith  unsupported 
by  a  sense  of  daily  fellowship  ;  to  pierce 
the  darkness  with  a  single  penetrating 
ray  sent  into  the  enfolding  blackness 
from  their  own  souls,  like  a  beam  from 
a  flashlight  Many  times  in  the  history 
of  men,  and  in  the  minds  of  many  men 
to-day,  this  belief  in  God,  detached  from 
all  associations,  unsustained  by  signs 
and  tokens,  omens  and  forces  about 
them,  has  held  firm  in  great  crises  and 
been  an  immovable  anchorage  in  the 
storm  of  years. 

But  God  is  not  a  far-off  and  solitary 
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spirit  to  whom  the  soul  ascends  by 
wholly  detaching  itself  from  the  world 
and  the  ways  and  works  of  men.  God 
is  in  the  world  and  in  every  part  of  it ; 
time  is  as  much  his  register  as  eternity ; 
he  moves  in  the  history  of  the  race  as 
certainly  as  in  the  vast  movement  of 
life  outside  mortal  recording ;  he  gives 
that  history  its  real  significance.  His 
will  is  throned  afar,  but  it  is  also  ex- 
pressed in  every  law  under  which  we 
live,  it  is  revealed  in  the  very  structure 
of  our  natures,  it  touches  us  through 
every  fine  influence  that  finds  its  way 
to  our  hearts.  We  are  nearer  to  him 
than  to  any  of  our  fellows ;  for  he  is 
within  as  well  as  about  us,  and  in  him 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 

If  these  things  are  true,  then  the 
breadth  and  fullness  of  a  man's  religious 
life  are  determined,  not  by  the  decisive- 
ness with  which  he  affirms  his  belief  in 
God,  but  by  the  comprehensiveness  of 
his  acknowledgment  of  the  presence  and 
power  of  God.  The  most  profoundly 
religious  man  is  not  he  who  worships 
God  devoutly  in  one  place,  J>ut  he  who 
finds  the  whole  world  ablaze  with  the 
light  of  God's  countenance  and  all  life 
streaming  with  his  power. 

We  are  all  going  to  the  Father,  as 
Professor  Drummond  has  told  us  in  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  comforting  of 
his  many  striking  and  comforting  inter- 
pretations of  time  and  experience  in  the 
light  of  eternity.  We  are  all  going  to 
the  Father ;  that  is  the  real  meaning  of 
life.  But  we  are  not  going  to  a  Father 
housed  afar  in  unapproachable  majesty ; 
we  are  going  to  a  Father  in  whose  house 
we  are  now  living,  whom  we  have  not 
seen  but  who  is  seeking  through  every- 
thing which  surrounds  us  on  our  journey 
to  reveal  himself  to  us.  Our  seeking 
does  not  consist  in  a  long  and  solitary 
searching  in  the  ends  of  the  world ;  it 
consists  in  so  living  that  we  shall  come 
into  harmony  with  his  will,  and  so, 
through  obedience  and  purity,  open  our 
spirits  to  his  coming  who  surrounds 
us  with  himself  and  is  constantly  striv- 
ing to  find  ways  of  approach  to  us.  It 
was  a  Greek  philosopher  who  created 
the  beautiful  fable  that  man  is  born  into 
a  well-built  house  in  his  childhood  and 
that  age  pulls  it  down  stone  by  stone 


until  he  stands  at  la^t  in  the  undiriuned 
sunlight.  I 

We  are  all  going  to  the  Father,  but 
we  are  not  going  alone.  We  are  ;iving 
in  our  Father's  house  and  jour aeyiDg 
through  our  Father's  country,  dDd  all 
things  are  ordered  for  our  advaciemeot 
if  we  will  open  our  eyes  to  see  that 
Nature  is  his,  for  he  made  it,  and  what 
men  call  science  is  the  knowledge  of  his 
truth ;  that  beauty  is  his,  for  it  is  the 
vesture  he  wears  and  the  evidence  to 
the  eye  of  the  inward  perfection ;  that 
the  family,  the  Church,  and  the  State 
are  his,  for  they  are  the  great  schools 
in  which  men  are  trained  to  be  like 
him ;  that  sorrow  and  trial  and  the 
burdens  of  life  are  means  and  tools  in 
his  hands  for  the  making  of  noble  souls ; 
that  the  vast  movement  of  man's  life 
has  been  his  from  its  far  beginning; 
that  in  every  age  he  has  spoken  with 
more  voices  and  revealed  himself  in 
more  ways ;  and  that,  through  clouds 
and  darkness,  the  lines  of  a  divine  order 
more  and  more  clearly  disclose  them- 
selves. The  deepest  and  richest  belief 
in  God  is  bom  in  the  souls  of  those  who 
find  him  everywhere,  and  to  whom  all 
things  and  all  men  are  sacred  because 
he  made  and  cares  for  all. 


President    Eliot    on    the 
Labor   Problem 

The  address  of  President  Eliot,  of 
Harvard  University,  on  Sunday,  Febru- 
ary 7,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  was  of 
National  significance.  The  mere  fact 
that  the  President  of  one  of  the  largest 
and  oldest  universities  in  America  met 
with  a  body  of  workingmen,  as  the  guest 
of  a  labor  union,  and  addressed  them 
on  the  labor  problem,  was  itself  signifi- 
cant Unfortunately,  the  labor  unions 
have  generally  been  addressed  by  labor 
leaders  only,  and  audiences  of  employers 
by  representatives  of  employers.  Even 
the  ministers,  as  a  rule,  address  congre- 
gations of  employers,  and  in  so  doing 
are  too  apt  to  descant  on  the  duties  of 
the  employed.  Academic  instruction  on 
sociological  topics  is  common,  but  it  is 
largely  given  to  the  sons  of  employers. 
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and  is  either  misreported  or  unreported 
to  workingmen/  It  is  a  notable  event 
when  so  characteristic  a  body  as  the 
Boston  Central  Labor  Union  invites  so 
characteristic  a  representative  of  the 
academic  life  as  President  Eliot  to 
address  it  on  the  labor  problem,  and  he 
gives  the  address  with  that  frankness 
which  American  audiences  have  learned 
always  to  expect  from  President  Eliot 
It  is  impossible  to  condense  this  address 
into  a  paragraph,  for  President  Eliot 
speaks  without  surplusage.  All  we  can 
do  is  to  repeat  here  certain  remedies,  or 
at  least  alterations,  which  he  recom 
mends,  or,  to  quote  his  own  words,  his 
answer  to  the  question,  "  What  modifi- 
cations of  existing  labor  conditions  will 
tend  toward  permanent  industrial  peace, 
and  be  absolutely  consistent  with  the 
democratic  ideal  of  liberty  ?" 

(1)  Steadiness  of  employment  is  reason- 
ably desired  by  bJoth  the  workmen  and  the 
employer.  .  .  .  The  instant  dismissal  of  the 
laborer  by  the  employer,  except  for  the 
clearest  reasons,  is  brutal,  and  inconsistent 
with  considerate  relations  between  labor 
and  capital ;  and  even  sudden  reductions  in 
the  working  force  of  a  large  establishment 
without  notice  of  previous  concert  are 
lamentable,  although  sometimes  unavoid- 
able. .  .  .  The  automatic  sliding  scale  of 
wages  also  offers  advantages  in  promoting 
steadiness  of  employment,  and  prevents  the 
contests  which  the  inevitable  fluctuations  of 
wages  are  apt  to  provoke. 

(2)  Another  common  need  for  workmen 
and  employers  is  that  condition  of  labor 
which  permits  the  laborer  to  have  a  settled 
^lace  of  abode.  A  nomad  population  can 
hardly  be  a  civilized  one.  Only  a  firmly 
settled  laboring  population  which  desires 
and  expects  to  pass  its  life  in  one  spot  can 
be  really  happy  and  contented  and  produce 
good  citizens.  .  .  .  It  follows  that  employers 
or  associations  of  employers  that  import, 
or  bring  from  afar,  wandering  workpeople 
having  no  local  attachments  impair  the 
prospect  of  establishing  iust  and  satisfactory 
relations  between  capital  and  labor. 

(3)  It  is  desirable  to  give  the  workmen 
two  things  which  they  now  but  rarely  obtain : 
first,  a  voice  in  the  discipline  of  the  works, 
induaing  that  very  important  part  of  disci- 
pline, the  dealing  with  complaints ;  and, 
secondly,  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  besides 
wages  m  the  proceeds  of  the  combined 
application  of  the  capital  and  the  labor  to 
the  steady  production  of  salable  goods.  .  .  . 
They  almost  unanimously  believe  that  it  is 
both  right  and  expedient  that  they  should 
have  a  voice  in  re^d  to  the  discipline  of 
the  establishment  They  also  believe,  almost 
unanimously,  that  the  faithful  and  industrious 


workman  who  works  for  years  in  the  same 
industrial  establishment  has  earned  some- 
thing more  than  the  wages  paid  him.  They 
believe  that  he  has  contributed  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  product  and  therefore  to  the 
good  will  of  the  establishment,  and  that  he 
should  have  some  pecuniary  share  in  the 
value  of  that  reputation  and  that  good  will. 
They  recognize  the  fact  that  only  the  settled 
or  reasonably  permanent  workman  has  any 
claim  on  this  intangible  and  yet  real  some- 
thing. The  transitory  workman  who  shifts 
from  one  factory  to  another  is  evidently 
entitled  to  his  wages  only. 

These  two  provisions — a  voice  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  works  and  a  share  in  the 
pecuniary  value  of  the  good  will — would 
give  the  workingman  somethinp^  indispen- 
sable to  a  satisfactory  working  life,  namely, 
•the  opportunity  and  purpose  to  serve  gener- 
ously and  proudly  the  establishment  or  insti- 
tution with  which  the  workman  is  connected. 
This  is  one  of  the  deep,  permanent  satisfac- 
tions of  human  life,  and  I  cannot  call  any 
conditions  of  employment  humane  whicn 
make  that  satisfaction  unattainable.  Look- 
ing back  on  my  own  working  life,  spent  in 
the  serjfice  of  a  single  institution,  I  see 
clearly  what  a  happy  privilege  it  is  to  give 
unstinted  service  to  an  undying  institution 
in  whose  permanent  and  enlarging  service- 
ableness  one  ardently  believes. 

We  print  this  last  sentence  in  italics  in 
order  to  emphasize  the  democratic  spirit 
of  President  Eliot's  address,  a  spirit 
which  leads  him  to  identify  himself  with 
the  wage-earner  working  for  a  great 
corporation,  because  he  so  thoroughly 
believes  that,  not  always  the  same 
method,  but  always  the  same  spirit, 
should  control  the  relations  of  employer 
and  employed,  whether  the  employer  is 
a  factory  or  a  college,  whether  the  em- 
ployed is  a  factory  hand  or  a  college 
president. 

We  have  not  space  here  to  present  the 
arguments  by  which  President  Eliot  com- 
mends these  propositions,  nor  his  answer 
to  the  objections  brought  against  them. 
The  interested  student  will  find  the 
speech  reported  in  full  in  the  Spring- 
field weekly  "  Republican,"  dated  Fri- 
day, February  12.  The  Civic  Federa- 
tion would  do  a  good  service  if  it  would 
print  an  edition  of  this  speech  and  send 
it  to  the  labor  leaders,  the  labor  journals, 
and  especially  to  the  great  "  captains  of 
industry  "  by  whom  these  reforms  must 
be  carried  out  if  they  are  ever  to  be 
more  than  reforms  on  paper. 

The  critic  may  indeed  say  that  there 
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is  nothing  new  in  these  suggestions ;  and 
he  would  be  right.  What  is  new  is  the 
presentation  in  a  collective  form,  and  in 
a  constructive  and  conservative  spirit, 
of  these  recommendations,  by  one  whose 
counsel  will  be  listened  to  with  respect 
by  men  who  would  give  no  heed  to  sim- 
ilar recommendations  couched  in  the 
form  of  a  demand  by  a  labor  leader  with 
a  covert  threat  of  a  strike  in  the  back- 
ground to  enforce  them. 

In  the  last  two  recommendations,  and 
still  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  last  sen- 
tence, lies,  in  our  judgment,  the  solution 
of  the  labor  problem.  That  problem  can 
be  solved  only  by  the  democratic  spirit 
working  out  a  solution  in  harmony  with 
democratic  institutions.  The  demand 
for  a  recognition  of  the  union  is  some- 
times very  foolishly  formulated  and  very 
irritatingly  pressed,  but  back  of  it  is 
this  practically  unanimous  conviction  of 
workingmen  that  they  have  a  right  to 
some  voice  in  regard  to  the  discipline  of 
the  establishment — the  hours  of  labor,  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  performed, 
the  wages  to  be  paid,  and  the  grounds 
on  which  the  individual  laborer  may  be 
discharged.  The  demand  for  larger 
wages  or  lessened  hours  is  sometimes 
made  when  the  conditions  of  the  industry 
do  not  justify  it,  but  back  of  that  de- 
mand is  an  ill-defined  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  workingman  that  he  has 
a  right  to  some  share  in  the  profits  of  a 
business,  which  so  long  as  he  be  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  facts  by  his  employer 
he  is  only  too  apt  to  exaggerate.  So 
long  as  the  employer  regards  labor  as  a 
commodity  to  be  hired  in  the  cheapest 
market,  the  laborer  only  as  a  bit  of  high- 
priced  machinery,  and  wages  as  the  sum 
required  to  keep  the  machinery  in  good 
running  order,  so  long  the  labor  prob- 
lem will  continue  to  vex  us.  No  schemes 
will  solve  it  which  do  not  involve  a  re- 
construction of  the  system  in  harmony 
with  the  democratic  spirit  and  demo- 
cratic institutions.  That  involves  a  rec- 
ognition by  both  employer  and  employed 
of  the  idea  that  they  are  partners  in  a 
common  industrial  enterprise,  and  that 
this  partnership  gives  to  each  some 
voice  in  the  control  of  the  business, 
some  knowledge  of  its  affairs,  and  some 
share  in  its  profits. 


The  Spectator 

The  Spectator's  eye  was  caught  not 
long  ago  by  an  article  in  a  New  York 
paper  entitled  "  The  Paper  that  Won't 
Last,"  The  article  told  of  a  petition 
signed  by  engravers,  lithographers,  illus- 
trators, and  art  lovers  of  Paris,  demand- 
ing the  passage  of  a  law  to  compel 
printers  to  issue,  on  a  special  quality  of 
durable  paper,  an  extra  edition  of  at 
least  two  copies  of  every  work  published, 
the  same  to  be  deposited  with  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior.  The  object  of  the 
petitioners  is  a  most  laudable  one — ^to 
"  preserve  for  posterity  "  some  record  of 
the  current  art  output  of  this  first  decade 
of  the  twentieth  century,  since  the  in- 
creasing invasion  of  wood-pulp  paper 
already  encroaches  on  the  sphere  of 
publications  of  value  and  menaces  per- 
manent literature  no  less  than  the  **  yel- 
low journal."  This  means,  in  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  according  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  paper,  deterioration,  disintegra- 
tion, and  obliteration. 


The  Paris  petition  amused  the  Spec- 
tator in  one  respect — that  it  omitted  all 
reference  to  authots.  Have  they  not  as 
strong  a  personal  interest  as  "  engravers, 
lithographers,  illustrators,  and  art  lovers  " 
in  **  handing  down  their  works  to  future 
generations  "  ?  Is  the  text  really  of  no 
great  value  compared  with  the  illus- 
trations ?  Or  is  it  the  text  which 
illustrates  the  illustrations,  as  we  are 
sometimes  tempted  to  believe?  But 
perhaps  this  omission  was  merely  the 
slip  of  the  New  York  space  writer — it 
was  a  lengthy  article,  filled  with  all  sorts 
of  information  on  paper-making  except 
the  one  thing  needful,  estimates  of  the 
comparative  durability  of  different  grades 
of  paper.  Very  probably  the  Paris  au- 
thors were  asked  to,  and  did,  join  in  the 
petition.  In  this  case  it  was  from  the 
author's,  or  rather  the  journalist's,  stand- 
point that  the  matter  was  first  brought 
to  the  Spectator's  attention.  Some  two 
years  ago  he  was  dining  with  a  friend, 
a  professor  in  a  university,  who  was 
greatly  exercised  over  the  plight  in  which 
wood-pulp  paper  would  leave  the  historian 
of  the  future.     That  worthy,  when  seek- 
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ing  first-hand  material  for  the  story  of 
our  day  and  age,  would  find  no  newspaper 
records  in  existence  to  which  to  turn. 
The  professor  added  that  there  had  been 
a  little  quiet  talk  among  a  few  college 
librarians  as  to  the  possibility  of  in- 
ducing representative  papers  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  to  print  on  durable 
paper  for  preservation  a  small  duplicate 
edition  of  each  issue,  the  expense  to  be 
borne  half  by  the  newspapers  and  half 
by  the  libraries.  Except  for  a  minor 
reference  to  the  matter  in  one  of  the 
magazines,  the  Spectator  has  chanced 
to  see  nothing  about  it  He  infers, 
therefore,  that  the  interested  librarians 
have  left  the  historian  of  the  future  to 
his  newspaperless  fate* 


the  Spectator,  for  example,  to  put  him- 
self in  a  rather  recent  pre-newspaper  age 
and  imagine  what  it  meant  for  the 
"  fathers  of  the  Revolution  " — he  has 
just  been  reading  Woodrow  Wilson's  His- 
tory— to  stimulate  and  direct  patriotic 
fervor  by  means  of  committees  of  corre- 
spondence. And  then  the  newspaper 
has  driven  out  the  letter-writer,  to  the 
distinct  loss  of  history  no  less  than  of 
literature,  since  informal  chronicles  of 
epistolary  small-talk  have  in  the  past 
contributed  so  much  of  color  and  value 
to  brighten  and  illumine  the  page  of 
history.  Indeed,  the  more  the  Specta- 
tor has  turned  it  over  in  his  mind,  the 
more  is  he  disposed  to  share  the  serious 
anxiety  felt  by  his  friend  the  professor 
for  the  historian  of  the  future. 


The  first  thought  that  came  to  the 
Spectator,  apropos  of  the  newspaper's 
sure  extinction,  was  an  obvious  one — 
as  doubtless  it  is  the  first  thought  to 
come  to  his  readers — that  the  historian 
of  the  future  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
his  luck.  The  Herculean  task — who 
was  it  who  refrained  from  calling  his 
task  "  Herculean  "  only  because  he  was 
sure  that  Hercules  would  never  have 
ventured  to  undertake  it  ? — of  "  going 
through  "  even  a  carefully  selected  group 
of  representative  papers  for  first-hand 
impressions  of  the  life  of  our  day  and 
age  suffices  to  give  pause  even  to  the 
enthusiast  in  patient  research.  Looked 
at  on  another  side,  who  of  us  would 
willingly  have  our  life  of  to-day  pictured 
for  posterity  as  it  is  reflected  in  the 
press,  with  its  garishness,  vulgarity, 
triviality,  exaggeration,  and  lack  of  per- 
spective ?  Indeed,  on  this  side  it  is 
possible  to  contemplate  the  extinction 
of  the  newspaper  not  only  with  compla- 
cency but  even  with  grim  satisfaction. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  newspaper,  even 
at  its  worst,  is  characteristic  of  the  time. 
It  differentiates  modern  life  in  the  same 
sense  that  the  trolley  or  the  telephone 
differentiates  it.  Immediate  and  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  important  happen- 
ings of  the  world,  the  opportunity  to  read 
the  details  of  its  gossip  and  crimes, 
has  made  life  essentially  different  in  its 
living,  as  have  increased  facilities  of 
personal  communication.     It  is  hard  for 


Incidentally,  the  Spectator  wonders 
how  many  of  his  friends  appreciate  that 
the  "  development  "  of  modern  journal- 
ism, in  its  padding,  headlining,  and 
"  yellowness,"  is  due  first  of  all  to  the 
discovery  of  wood-pulp  paper.  The 
drop  in  price,  so  the  Spectator  is  told  on 
competent  authority,  has  been  from  an 
approximate  twelve  cents  a  pound  for 
rag  paper  to  an  approximate  two  cents 
a  pound  for  wood  pulp.  This  cost  re- 
duction has  made  it  possible  to  put  one 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  wood  pulp 
into  the  single  edition  of  a  metropolitan 
Sunday  issue,  which,  if  printed  in  a 
continuous  sheet  of  average  size,  would 
be  three  thousand  miles  in  length. 
What  is  the  waste  in  wood  thus  involved 
appears  from  a  current  statement  of  the 
trade,  that  "  it  takes  an  acre  of  spruce 
for  one  Sunday  edition  of  a  big  metro- 
politan paper."  Thus,  as  the  Spectator 
figures  it,  though  he  does  not  profess  to 
be  an  authority  or  a  statistician,  wood 
pulp  must  inevitably  work  its  own  de- 
struction in  a  not  remote  future,  for  the 
forest  supply,  large  as  it  is,  is  already 
beginning  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the 
demand,  and  pulp  is  said  in  the  trade  to 
be  slowly  but  steadily  rising.  Indeed, 
some  paper-makers,  who  are  also  owners 
of  large  tracts,  are  reported  to  be  buying 
their  pulp  and  holding  the  tracts  in  sure 
anticipation  of  a  very  handsome  profit. 
In  this  speculation  they  have  but  one 
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adverse  chance  to  reckon  on,  that  of 
reciprocity  with  Canada.  There  the 
supply  of  wood  for  pulp  paper  is  said 
to  be  practically  inexhaustible  for  a 
generation  or  so  yet. 

The  menace  of  wood-pulp  extinction, 
to  hark  back  to  the  Paris  petition  with 
which  the  Spectator  started,  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  newspaper.  All 
our  magazines  and  reviews  of  every 
grade,  all  current  novels,  the  greater 
part  of  the  ordinary  book  output,  will 
not,  he  is  assured,  be  left  so  far  behind 
in  the  process  of  extinction.  **  And 
when,"  asked  the  Spectator  of  the  well- 
posted  paper  man  whom  he  was  cross- 
questioning,  **  are  we  to  expect  the  well- 
filled  library  shelves  of  to-day  to  return 
to  their  first  emptiness  ?"  "In  about 
fifteen  years,**  was  the  confident  reply. 
The  Spectator,  for  his  part,  can  by  no 
means  accept  without  reservation  the 
accuracy  of  this  estimate.  He  turned 
back  to  some  newspaper  files  in  the 
early  *80's,  when  wood-pulp  paper  first 
began  to  come  into  general  use,  and 
found  that  the  paper,  though  yellow  and 


"  crumbly,'*  was  still  in  fair  condition, 
and  that  the  printing  was  perfectly  legi- 
ble. Indeed,  it  has  been  a  matter  ci 
surprise  to  the  Spectator,  in  a  cursory 
look  at  encyclopaedia  articles  on  wood- 
pulp  paper  (including  a  formidable  array 
of  processes,  facts,  and  figures  in  the 
article  of  the  last  census),  to  note  how 
little,  if  anything,  is  said  of  its  dura- 
bility. The  soul  of  the  statisti6ian  can 
fairly  revel  in  pages  of  tables  showing 
"  the  enormous  expansion  *'  of  the  manu- 
facture between  1880  and  1900.  But 
on  what  to  many  of  us  is  a  matter  of 
far  greater  moment,  the  percentage  of 
loss  in  a  given  term  of  years  on  one  of 
Mr.  Carnegie's  investments  in  a  wood- 
pulp  library,  there  seems  to  be  a  curious 
conspiracy  of  silence.  If  the  worst 
indeed  be  true,  the  Spectator  is  by  no 
means  sure  that  the  dispensation  will 
not  be  overruled  to  the  furtherance  of 
literature.  The  making  of  many  books, 
in  the  sense  of  their  perpetuation,  is  thus 
brought  to  a  definitely  delimited  end. 
But  whatever  is  vital,  assuredly,  will 
not  be  permitted  to  perish  for  the  lack 
of  a  special  edition  on  durable  paper. 
The  rest  can  be  spared  to  posterity. 


Indian   Lands  and   Fair  Play 

By  George  Kennan 


ON  the  Sth  of  January,  1903,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court 
decided,  in  the  case  of  Lone 
Wolf  ef  aL  against  Hitchcock,  that  Con- 
gress has  full  power  to  abrogate  existing 
Indian  treaties,  or  to  violate  such  treaties 
without  notice  to  the  other  parties  in 
interest,  and  to  dispose  of  Indian  reser- 
vation lands  at  its  own  discretion,  re- 
gardless of  treaty  stipulations.  The 
Court  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  Congress  would  exercise  this  power 
"  only  from  considerations  of  govern- 
mental policy,  ...  and  with  perfect 
good  faith  to  the  Indians ;"  but  as  to 
the  existence  of  the  power,  and  the 
"  controlling  authority  *'  of  Congress, 
there  could  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  no  doubt  whatever. 

Since  the  announcement  of  this  decis- 
ion, parties  interested  in   the  acquire- 


ment of  Indian  lands  m  various  parts 
of  the  West  have  been  urging  Congress 
to  throw  open  Indian  reservations  to 
settlement,  not  "  from  considerations  of 
governmental  policy,*'  but  simply  be- 
cause they — the  interested  parties — want 
the  lands.  Two  bills  providing  for  the 
opening  up  and  settlement  of  parts  of 
Indian  reservations  have  come  before 
the  present  Congress;  and  inasmuch 
as  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  has  at- 
tempted to  exercise  its  power  under  the 
Lone  Wolf  decision,  and  to  take  away 
Indian  lands  without  Indian  consent,  it 
seems  worth  while  to  review  the  bills 
and  ascertain  whether  they  are  consist- 
ent with  the  "  perfect  good  faith  to  the 
Indians  "  which  the  Court  assumed  that 
Congress  would  observe. 

The  first  measure  (H.  R.  10,418)  is 
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entitled  "  An  Act  to  ratify  and  amend 
an  agreement  with  the  Sioux  tribe  of 
Indians  of  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  in 
South  Dakota."  The  clear  implication 
of  the  title  is  that  the  main  provisions 
of  the  bill,  at  least,  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Rosebud  Sioux  and  have  received 
their  approval  and  assent ;  but  the  ac- 
companying report  of  the  Indian  Office 
shows  that  such  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  The  attempt  that  was  made  by 
Inspector  McLaughlin  to  get  the  Indians 
to  agree  to  surrender  their  lands  com- 
pletely failed,  and  Commissioner  Jones 
frankly  admits  that  "  the  bill  .  .  .  pro- 
poses to  open  the  surplus  lands  of  the 
Rosebud  Indians,  situated  in  Gregory 
County,  for  public  settlement,  and  dis- 
pose of  the  same  without  the  consent  of 
the  Indians  to  the  terms  thereof."  The 
bill,  therefore,  should  have  been  entitled 
"  An  Act  to  seize  all  the  lands  of  the 
Rosebud  Indians  in  Gregory  County, 
South  Dakota,  and  to  sell  the  same  to 
settlers,  under  the  homestead  laws,  with- 
out the  Indians'  consent  and  at  the 
prices  herein  fixed."  That  would  have 
been  an  honest  title,  while  the  other  is 
misleading  and  deceptive. 

An  examination  of  the  bill,  and  an 
investigation  of  the  matters  to  which  it 
relates,  seem  to  show  that  it  is  as  unfair 
in  intent  as  it  is  deceptive  in  title.  It 
provides  that  all  the  lands  of  the  Rose- 
bud Sioux  in  Gregory  County,  South 
Dakota,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
416,000  acres,  shall  be  taken  from  them 
without  their  consent,  and  shall  be  sold 
to  setders  under  the  homestead  laws  at 
the  "flat"  price  of  three  dollars  per 
acre.  The  Government  does  not  pay 
for  the  lands,  nor  guarantee  payment ; 
but  acts  merely  as  trustee,  and  promises 
to  credit  the  Indians  with  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale.  The  settlers  who  take  the 
lands  are  allowed  five  years  in  which  to 
complete  the  purchase,  the  annual  pay- 
ments being  fixed  at  fifty  cents  per  acre, 
without  interest 

The  question  whether  the  Govern- 
ment, in  this  bill,  is  dealing  honorably 
and  jusdy  with  its  Indian  wards,  or  not, 
depends  upon  the  actual  value  of  the 
land  that  it  takes  from  them  and  sells 
on  their  account  If  the  land  is  worth 
$S  an  acre  in  the  open  market  and  the 


Government  sells  it  for  $3,  it  manifestly 
acts  unjustly,  because  its  duty,  as  guard- 
ian or  trustee,  is  to  protect  the  interests 
of  its  dependent  wards,  and  get  as  much 
for  their  property  as  possible.  If  a  large 
part  of  the  land  is  worth  $2S  or  $30  per 
acre,  and  the  Government  sells  it  for  $3, 
it  commits  a  gross  breach  of  trust, 
amounting,  in  effect,  to  wholesale  rob- 
bery. 

That  much  of  the  Gregory  County 
land  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  is  worth  $25 
or  $30  per  acre,  and  that  the  whole 
tract  to  be  thrown  open  to  settlement 
would  bring  an  average  price  of  $10  per 
acre,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever. Mr.  Joseph  D.  Keller,  of  the  real 
estate  firm  of  Rathman  &  Keller,  of 
Bonesteel,  South^Dakota,  says :  "  There 
are  416,000  acres  of  land  on  the  reser- 
vation to  be  opened.  Most  of  it  is  fine 
land.  Not  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
reservation  boundary,  the  other  day,  we 
sold  a  quarter  section  to  a  Pierson,  Iowa, 
man  for  $5,000  "  ($31  per  acre). 

The  C.  A.  Johnson  Realty  Company, 
of  Bonesteel  and  Fairfax,  South  Dakota, 
replying  under  date  of  January  26, 1904, 
to  a  customer's  inquiry  with  regard  to 
the  value  of  land  in  Gregory  County, 
said  that  grazing  land  was  worth  $7  per 
acre,  and  farming  land  $25  to  $40. 

Edwin  M.  Starcher,  of  Fairfax,  South 
Dakota — another  dealer  in  real  estate — 
replied  to  a  similar  inquiry  by  saying 
that  "  the  average  price  of  grazing  land 
in  this  country  runs  from  $5  to  $10 
per  acre.  Improved  farms  from  $25  to 
$40." 

Mr.  A.  B.  Clark,  of  Rosebud,  South 
Dakota,  writes  that  the  reservation  land 
in  Gregory  County  is  worth  $10  per 
acre  on  an  average.  "  Adjoining  tracts," 
he  says,  "  sell  for  $30  per  acre,  and  the 
heirs  of  a  Gregory  County  allottee  have 
a  standing  offer  of  $6,000  for  one  sec- 
tion lying  partly  in  the  bluffs  of  the 
Missouri.  All  this  tract  of  (Indian) 
land  lies  within  the  belt  of  regular  rain- 
fall and  regular  crops,  and  it  is  no  won- 
der that  some  newspapers  stated,  last 
summer,  that  the  price  was  to  be  $20 
per  acre.  Local  editors  said  that  while 
the  land  was  worth  that  price,  the  In- 
dians would  get  only  $2.50  for  it" 

Indian  Commissioner  Jones  himself 
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says,  in  his  report  on  this  bill,  that  "  a 
considerable  portion  of  these  lands  is 
worth  perhaps  two  or  three  times  the 
amount  proposed  to  be  charged  home- 
stead settlers  therefor."  Privately,  he 
has  admitted  that  if  the  whole  tract  were 
offered  at  competitive  sale,  it  would 
undoubtedly  bring  an  average  price  of 
$10  per  acre;  and  yet,  under  Congres- 
sional pressure,  he  said,  at  the  end  of 
his  report  to  Secretary  Hitchcock,  "  The 
Indian  Office  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
interests  of  the  Indians  will  be  fully 
conserved "  (in  this  bill),  "  and  that 
reasonable  compensation  "  ($3  per  acre) 
"  will  be  secured  for  them  for  their  lands." 
Upon  this  report  of  the  Commissioner, 
Secretary  Hitchcock  informed  the  House 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  that  the 
Department  would  offer  no  objection  to 
the  measure. 

From  the  facts  above  set  forth  it 
clearly  appears  that  the  first  time  Con- 
gress attempted  to  avail  itself  of  the 
power  given  to  it  by  the  Lone  Wolf 
decision — a  power  which  the  Court  ex- 
pected it  to  exercise  "  with  perfect  good 
faith  to  the  Indians  " — it  tried  to  take 
away  from  the  latter  at  a  price  of  $3  per 
acre  lands  that  were  worth  at  least 
$10,  and  thus  to  deprive  them  of  about 
$3,000,000  to  which  they  were  equitably 
entitled.  Meanwhile,  the  Indian  Office, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  the  Sioux, 
acquiesced  in  the  spoliation,  and  reported 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  the 
bill  would  "  conserve  the  interests  of  the 
Indians"  and  give  them  "reasonable 
compensation  for  their  lands  "  1 

The  case  has  now  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  President ;  and  inas- 
much as  he  has  always  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  give  the  Indians  "  a  square  deal," 
there  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  when 
the  Rosebud  lands  are  thrown  open  to 
settlement,  they  will  be  offered  at  public 
competitive  sale,  instead  of  at  a  "  flat " 
price,  and  will  thus  bring  their  full 
market  value. 

The  other  Indian  land  bill  that  has 
come  before  the  present  Congress 
(S.  1,490),  and  that  has  passed  both 
houses,  is  entitled  "  An  Act  to  authorize 
the  sale  of  a  part  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Red  Lake  Indian  Reservation  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota."     This  bill  purports 


to  be  based  on  an  agreement  made  with 
the  Red  Lake  Indians  by  Inspector 
McLaughlin  in  March,  1902;  but  inas- 
much as  the  terms  of  ihe  agreement  do 
not  correspond  with  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  this  legislation  also  must  be 
regarded  as  a  taking  of  Indian  lands 
without  Indian  consent.  On  its  face, 
this  bill  seems  to  provide  for  a  competi- 
tive sale,  with  allotment  of  the  lands  to 
the  highest  bidders;  but  it  contains  a 
proviso  that  "  after  the  first  "  (competi- 
tive) "  sale  hereunder  shall  be  closed, 
the  lands  remaining  unsold  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  sale  and  entry  "  (under  the  home- 
stead laws)  "  at  the  price  of  four  dollars 
per  acre."  The  objectionable  feature  of 
this  bill  is  its  intentional  or  accidental 
ambiguity.  Instead  of  saying  that  the 
lands  shall  be  offered  at  competitive  sale 
for  a  period  of  six  months,  or  one  year, 
and  that  thereafter  all  land  unsold  shall 
be  subject  to  sale  and  entry  at  the 
**  flat "  price  of  $4  per  acre,  it  seems  to 
provide  for  an  allotment  of  the  lands  at 
$4  after  ihe  first  sa'e.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  if  lands  worth  $10  to  $20 
an  acre  are  put  up  at  auction  for  a 
single  day,  and  if  those  same  lands  can 
be  obtained  on  the  following  day  for  $4 
"  flat."  few  people  will  bid  at  the  "  first 
sale."  The  effect  of  the  bill,  therefore,  may 
be  to  give  the  whole  tract  of  256,000 
acres  to  settlers  at  the  "  flat "  rate,  when,  if 
it  were  disposed  of  by  means  of  competi- 
tive sales,  adjourned  and  continued  from 
time  to  time  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  whole  tract 
would  bring  its  actual  market  value. 
This  bill  also  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  President,  and  his  action 
upon  it  may  perhaps  depend  upon 
the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Government  as  to  its  real  meaning  and 
effect  If  its  object  be  honestly  to  con- 
tinue the  competitive  sales  from  time 
to  time,  so  as  to  sell  to  the  highest  bid- 
ders all  the  land  that  the  market  will 
take  in  that  way,  it  is  unobjectionable; 
but  its  extraordinary  ambiguity  throws 
a  shadow  of  suspicion  upon  its  intent 
If  its  effect  should  be  to  throw  the 
lands — or  the  bulk  of  them — open  to 
settlement  ?t  ?4  per  acre,  it  would  de- 
prive the  P  \  Lake  Indians  of  about 
$1,500,000   to  which    they    are  justly 
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entitled.  Neither  of  these  two  bills 
should  have  been  approved  by  the  In- 
dian Office  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  One  of  them  was  evidently 
intended  to  take  a  large  tract  of  land 
away  from  the  Indians  without  giving 
them  adequate  compensation,  while  the 
other  was  so  loosely  drawn  as  to  leave 
room  for  a  construction  that  would  work 
great  injustice. 

Now  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  vir- 
tually given  Congress  full  power  to  take 
Indian  lands  without  the  Indians'  con- 
sent, attempts  will  undoubtedly  be  made 
in  all  parts  of  the  West  to  get  posses- 
sion of  desirable  Indian  reservations  ; 
and  it  is  important  that  the  Government 
— including  Congress,  the  President,  and 
the  Interior  Department — should  de- 
cide upon  some  definite  and  consistent 
method  of  disposing  of  such  Indian 
lands  as  it  is  thought  best  to  throw  open 
to  settlement.  The  Indians  have  a  right 
to  get,  and  the  Government,  as  their 
guardian,  is  bound  to  see  that  they  do 
get,  the  highest  market  value  of  the 
lands  that  they  are  forced  to  give  up; 
and  the  only  equitable  way  in  which 
that  value  can  be  ascertained  is  by  means 
of  public  competitive  sale  to  the  highest 
bidders.  The  Interior  Department  has 
already  adopted  this  method  in  dealing 
with  inherited  Indian  lands  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  the  results  have  been  in 
every  way  satisfactory.  One  lot  of  Creek 
land,  for  example,  near  the  town  of 
Eufala,  which  was  appraised  at  $800, 
recently  brought,  at -competitive  sale, 
>3,500.  Another  lot,  which  was  ap- 
praised at  $1,500,  attracted  nine  bidders 
and  was  bought  at  $2,540.  If  these 
lands  had  been  sold  at  their  appraised 
value,  or  at  a  *•  flat "  price  fixed  by  Con- 
gress, their  Indian  owners  would  not 
have  received  anything  like  the  amounts 
that  the  lands  were  really  worth. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  has  deprived 
the  Indians  of  the  right,  which  they  for- 


merly had,  to  protect  themselves  by  re- 
fusing to  sell  their  reservations,  and  has 
turned  them  into  helpless  and  dependent 
wards  of  the  Nation,  the  Government  is 
bound,  by  every  consideration  of  honor 
and  equity,  to  protect  them  from  exploi- 
tation, and  to  deal  with  their  property 
precisely  as  a  shrewd  and  honest  guard- 
ian would  deal  with  the  property  of  a 
minor  ward.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  the  President  will  instruct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  not  to  approve, 
hereafter,  any  bill  for  the  opening  of  an 
Indian  reservation  that  does  not  provide 
for  a  competitive  sale  of  the  lands  to 
the  highest  bidders. 

But  the  moral  obligation  which  the 
Government  is  under  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  its  Indian  wards  is  not  the  only 
duty  that  it  has  in  connection  with  Indian 
lands.  It  is  equally  bound  to  relieve 
and  protect  all  of  its  citizens  from  un- 
necessary taxation  for  Indian  education 
and  support.  If  the  sale  of  Indian  lands 
at  their  full  market  value  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  meeting  the  expenses 
of  the  Indian  administration,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  a  right  to 
ask  that  they  be  relieved  from  taxation 
for  that  purpose  to  just  that  extent  It 
is  not  fair  to  take  out  of  the  United 
States  Treasury,  by  means  of  an  Indian 
appropriation  bill,  money  that  might 
just  as  well  be  got  out  of  the  Indian 
lands  that  are  thrown  open  to  settlement, 
if  such  lands  were  sold  to  the  highest 
bidders  at  competitive  sale.  If  the 
lands  of  the  Rosebud  and  Red  Lake 
Indians  in  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota 
sell  for  their  full  market  value  when 
they  ar6  thrown  open  to  settlement, 
they  will  probably  bring  $4,500,000  more 
than  they  would  if  disposed  of  at  the  flat 
prices  of  $3  and  $4  per  acre  specified 
in  these  two  bills,  and  will  consequently 
relieve  the  people  of  the  United  States 
from  taxation  for  Indian  support  and 
education  to  just  that  amount. 
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IT  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
peculiar  political  character  of  that 
mass  of  States  known  as  the  British 
Empire  that  in  the  three  protectorates 
which  have  fallen  under  my  observation, 
of  which  the  Federated  Malay  States  is 
the  third,  the  relations  between  the  sov- 
ereign and  the  subordinate  power  differ 
as  widely  as  it  is  possible  for  political 
relations  to  differ  if  the  thread  of  a  po- 
litical connection  is  to  remain  unbroken. 

Sarawak  is  a  British  protectorate ; 
and  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Sarawak 
the  British  Government  has  absolutely 
no  voice  whatever.  Except  in  regard  to 
its  foreign  relations  that  State  is  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  British  Government  as 
the  Argentine  Republic  is  of  that  of 
Russia. 

British  North  Borneo  is  a  British  pro- 
tectorate ;  yet  the  only  points  of  internal 
administration  in  regard  to  which  the 
British  Government  exercises  any  con- 
trol are  that  the  Governor  of  the  terri- 
tory must  be  appointed  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies, and  that  laws  relating  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  natives  are  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  British  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Finally,  the  Federated  Malay  States 
are  a  British  protectorate ;  and  here  not 
an  officer  above  the  rank  of  a  junior 
clerk  is  appointed,  not  a  law  is  passed, 
not  a  penny  raised  by  taxation  or  ex- 
pended in  the  public  service,  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  British  Colonial  Sec- 
retary in  Downing  Street. 

The  origin  of  British  rule  in  the 
Malay  States  is  an  interesting  study, 
because  it  represents  territorial  acquisi- 
tion (or  a  degree  of  control  which  in 
fact  amounts  to  that)  under  circum- 
stances which  have  always  seemed  to 
practical  men  of  action  to  justify  the 
event,  but  which  to  the  arm-chair  trav- 
eler, to  the  long-distance  philanthropist, 
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have  always  afforded,  and  still  afford, 
material  for  painful  sermons  on  the  in- 
herent wickedness  of  all  strong  nations 
and  the  inherent  goodness  and  right- 
mindedness  of  all  weak  native  races. 

It  is  a  conflict  of  theories  which  can 
never  be  reconciled,  because  one  side 
argues  from  conditions  as  they  are  and 
always  have  been,  the  other  from  con- 
ditions as  they  ought  to  be  and  never 
have  been — in  a  word,  from  the  oppo- 
site standpoints  of  observation  and  spec- 
ulation. 

The  British  foothold  in  the  Malay 
Peninsulia  antedates  the  political  con- 
nection with  the  Malay  States  by  nearly 
a  hundred  years.  In  1786  the  British 
East  India  Company  bought  the  island 
of  Penang,  at  the  northern  entrance  of 
the  Straits  of  Malacca,  from  the  Sultan 
of  Kedah.  This  was  followed  by  the 
purchase  in  1800  of  Province  Wellesley, 
on  the  mainland  opposite  Penang,  bf 
the  peaceful  cession  of  the  island  c^ 
Singapore  in  1819,  and  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Malacca  from  the  Dutch  in  1824. 

The  position  of  the  British  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula  from  1825  onward  was 
one  of  great  difficulty.  From  time  im- 
memorial the  Straits  of  Malacca  had 
been  infested  with  Malay  pirates ;  and 
the  navigation  of  that  great  highway  to 
the  Far  East  was  attended  with  such 
imminent  dangers  that  merchant  vessels 
using  the  Straits  carried  heavy  arma- 
ments, and  were  always  prepared  to  fight 
their  way  through.  But  the  Malay  pi- 
rates were  strong,  and  European  ships 
were  frequently  captured,  their  crews 
murdered,  and  their  cargoes  stolen. 

With  the  advent  of  British  rule  came 
the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  Straits 
of  Malacca  open  to  the  ships  of  all 
nations,  and  the  constant  encounters 
between  British  men-of-war  and  the 
Malay  pirates  produced  a  great  deal  of 
friction  with   the   rulers  of  the  Malay 
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States,  under  whose  protection  many  of 
these  pirates  carriejd  on  their  trade. 

The  situation  was  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  Province  Wellesley  and 
Malacca  had  boundaries  with  native 
States,  and  that  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  these  British  settlements  were  con- 
stantly imperiled  by  the  chronic  state 
of  disorder  into  which  the  native  States 
had  fallen  through  the  interminable 
armed  conflicts  of  dynastic  factions  and 
occasional  fierce  petty  wars  between  the 
various  clans  of  Chinese  miners  who 
had  overrun  the  States  in  search  of  tin. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  British 
Government  had  occasion  to  contemplate 
the  adoption  of  a  definite  policy  of  inter- 
ference in  order  to  put  an  end  to  Malay 
piracy  and  to  terminate  the  internal 
disorder  of  the  native  States  adjoining 
British  territory,  on  the  other  hand,  three 
of  the  native  States,  Perak,  Selangor, 
and  Sungei  Ujong,  found  themselves  in 
such  a  condition  of  anarchy  that  in  1874 
their  rulers  spontaneously  applied  to  the 
British  Government  for  assistance. 

The  late  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  was  sent 
out  from  England  to  adjust  matters ;  and 
a  conference  was  held,  as  a  result  of  which, 
at  the  request  of  the  three  Sultans,  British 
Residents  were  appointed  to  their  respec- 
tive courts.  In  1887  a  group  of  States 
known  as  the  Negri  Sembilan  (literally 
"the  nine  States")  accepted  a  British 
Resident,  and  in  the  next  year  the  State 
of  Pahang,  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
peninsula,  followed  suit. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  British 
Government  had  originally  no  intention 
of  taking  over  the  entire  administration 
of  the  Malay  States  to  which  British 
Residents  had  been  appointed  in  1874 
and  in  subsequent  years.  In  the  course 
of  a  correspondence  which  took  place 
in  1878  between  the  Governor  of  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  the  Residents 
of  Perak  and  Selangor,  the  duties  of  the 
Residents  are  clearly  defined. 

"  His  Excellency,"  writes  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  "  desires  that  yoii  should  be 
reminded  that  the  Residents  have  been 
placed  in  the  native  States  as  advisers, 
not  as  rulers."  And  in  a  later  despatch 
in  the  same  year  (1878),  "You  will 
observe  that  in  continuing  the  residential 
system,  her  Majesty's  Government  de- 


fines the  functions  of  the  Resident  to  be 
the  giving  of  influential  and  responsible 
advice  to  the  ruler."  ^ 

As  time  passed,  however,  it  became 
apparent  that  if  those  reforms  were  to 
be  effected  through  which  alone  the 
native  States  could  be  brought  to  a  con- 
dition of  tranquil  prosperity,  it  would 
have  to  be  through  the  instrumentality 
of  a  staff  of  European  administrators. 
Among  the  natives  themselves  there  did 
not  exist  a  body  of  men  capable  of 
understanding  the  principles  of  sound 
administration,  much  less  of  carrying 
those  principles  out  in  practice. 

Although  the  States  on  the  western 
side  of  the  peninsula  enjoyed  under  their 
native  rulers  a  somewhat  better  govern- 
ment than  that  under  which  those  on 
the  eastern  side  suffered,  yet  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  administration  of 
Pahang,  written  in  1888  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
Rodger,  C.M.G.,  at  present  Resident  of 
Perak,  but  at  that  time  resident  of 
Pahang,  serves  as  a  graphic  description 
of  what  the  native  States  were  before  the 
appointment  of  British  Residents : 

A  system  of  taxation  under  which  every 
necessary  as  well  as  every  luxury  of  life  was 
heavily  taxed ;  law  courts  in  which  the  pro- 
cedure was  the  merest  mockery  of  justice, 
the  decisions  depending  solely  on  the  relative 
wealth  or  influence  of  the  litigants,  and 
where  the  punishments  were  utterly  barba- 
rous ;  a  system  of  debt-slavery  under  which 
not  only  the  debtor  but  his  wife  and  their 
most  remote  descendants  were  condemned 
to  hopeless  bondage^  an  unh'mited  corvie. 
or  forced  labor  for  mdefinite  periods  and 
entirel]^  without  remuneration ;  the  right  of 
the  Raja  to  compel  all  female  children  to 
pass  through  his  harem — ^such  are  some  of 
the  more  striking  examplesj  although  the 
list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive,  of  adminis- 
trative misrule  in  a  State  within  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  of  Singapore.  The  con- 
dition of  the  Pahang  ryot  may  be  briefly 
expressed  by  stating  that  he  had  practically 
no  rights,  whether  of  person  or  property,  not 
mereXy  in  his  relations  with  the  Raja,  but 
even  in  those  with  his  immediate  District 
Chief. 

With  that  fuller  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions in  the  native  States  which  fol- 
lowed the  appointment  of  the  Residents, 
a  perfectly  clear  issue  arose  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  British  Government 

I  For  the  benefit  of  students  I  may  say  that  the 
correspondence  referred  to  and  other  important  corre 
spondence  on  the  subject  of  British  policy  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula  may  be  found  in  the  British  Parliamentary 
Paocrs  C.  1512  of  1876,  and  C.  2410  of  1879. 
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Having  discovered  that  the  mere  pres- 
ence of  an  advising  agent  at  the  native 
courts  would  be  completely  ineffective 
in  so  far  as  any  substantial  reforms  were 
concerned,  or  for  the  achievement  of 
those  ends  which  the  Sultans  had  in 
view  when  they  asked  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  British  Residents,  two  possible 
courses  of  action  presented  themselves. 

The  British  Government  might  have 
withdrawn  its  Residents,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  performing  no  work  of 
permanent  usefulness,  and  might  have 
accompanied  this  action  by  a  warning 
to  the  native  rulers  that  if  they  did  not, 
on  their  own  initiative,  relieve  the  Straits 
Setdements  of  the  dangers  incident  to 
disorder  in  the  Peninsula,  the  British 
Government  would  step  in  with  its  own 
forces,  put  an  end  to  the  unsatisfactory 
conditions,  and  exact  such  guarantees 
for  the  future  as  might  appear  necessary. 

The  alternative  was  to  extend  grad- 
ually the  powers  of  the  Residents,  to 
increase  the  European  staff,  and,  while 
interfering  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
social  customs  of  the  people,  and  not  at 
all  with  their  religious  affairs,  to  secure 
step  by  step  the  complete  control  of  the 
administration. 

Of  these  two  policies  the  British  Gov- 
ernment wisely  adopted  the  latter.  It 
has  been  carried  out  with  infinite  skill 
and  tact,  and  with  results,  as  will  be 
shown  later,  which  place  the  work  done 
by  the  British  in  the  Malay  Peninsula 
on  a  level  with  the  finest  achievements 
of  a  race  which  has  had  a  greater  and 
wider  success  than  any  other  in  the  field 
of  colonial  administration. 

The  father  of  the  residential  system 
in  British  Malaya  was  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke;  the  system  was  nursed  in  its 
infancy  by  Sir  Hugh  Low ;  but  it  is  to 
the  genius  of  Sir  Frank  Swettenham, 
who  as  early  as  1875  was  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Perak,  and  who  has  been 
connected  in  one  capacity  or  another 
ever  since  that  date  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Malay  States,  that  the 
remarkable  success  of  the  British  rule  in 
the  Federated  Malay  States  is  chiefly  due. 

Until  the  year  1895  the  four  States 
(Perak,  Selangor,  the  Negri  Sembilan, 
and  Pahang)  were  administered  entirely 
independently  of  one  another;  but  in 


that  year,  as  a  result  of  much  careful 
deliberation,  it  was  decided  that  these 
States  should  be  federated  for  adminis- 
trative purposes,  and  that  a  Federal 
Staff  should  be  appointed  under  a  Resi- 
dent-General. 

The  Treaty  of  Federation  was  signed 
in  July,  1895.  It  provided  for  (a)  fed- 
eration for  administrative  purposes,  with 
an  undertaking  to  render  mutual  assist- 
ance ;  (d)  the  appointment  of  a  Resident- 
General,  as  the  agent  and  representative 
of  the  British  Government,  wAose  adi^ia 
the  Malay  rulers  agreed  to  accept  in  all 
matters  of  administration  other  than  those 
touching  the  Mohammedan  religion ;  {c) 
the  organization  of  a  force  of  Indian 
troops  to  be  available  for  service  in  any 
part  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  or,  if  neces- 
sary, in  Singapore. 

The  position  of  the  Federated  Malay 
States  is  rendered  peculiar  from  two 
circumstances — one  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  world's  tin  supply  is  drawn  from 
these  States,  the  other  that  the  native 
Malay  population  absolutely  refuses  to 
perform  manual  Jabor  under  any  condi- 
tions whatever. 

In  1902,  out  of  a  total  export  trade 
valued  at  $71,350,000,  tin  represented 
$61,689,000,  or  more  than  eighty-six 
per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  States  in  the 
same  year  amounted  to  $20,550,000.  If 
from  this  sum  we  deduct  such  items  as 
railway,  postal,  and  telegraph  receipts, 
fines  and  fees  of  court,  reimbursements, 
interest  on  State  bank  balances,  land 
sales,  and  fees  of  office,  we  get  down  to 
a  revenue  from  taxation  proper  of 
$16,500,000.  Of  this  sum,  tin,  pro- 
duced entirely  by  Chinese  miners,  paid 
as  export  duty  $8,439,000;  and  the 
opium,  spirit,  and  gambling  licenses 
realized  $3,726,000,  of  which  sum  fully 
nmety-five  per  cent,  was  eventually  paid 
by  the  Chinese  miners. 

So  we  find  in  the  Federated  Malay 
States  this  extraordinary  condition  of 
affairs,  that  out  of  a  total  revenue  from 
taxation  of  $16,500,000,  raised  in  a 
Malay  country,  $12,000,000,  or  nearly 
74  per  cent.,  is  secured  from  the  industry 
of  Chinese  immigrants  and  from  their 
vices. 

As  far  as  my  own  observation  extends, 
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I  should  say  that  the  Malay  of  the 
Peninsula  is  the  most  steadfast  loafer 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  His  character- 
istics in  this  respect  have  been  recog- 
nized by  every  one  who  has  come  in 
contact  with  him.  He  will  work  neither 
for  himself,  for  the  Government,  nor  for 
private  employers.  He  builds  himself 
a  house  of  bamboo  and  attaps,  plants 
enough  rice  to  fill  out  the  menu  which 
stream  and  forest  afford  him,  and  for 
nine-tenths  of  his  waking  hours,  year  in 
and  year  out,  be  sits  on  a  wooden  bench 
in  the  shade  and  watches  the  Chinaman 
and  the  Tamil  build  roads  and  railways, 
work  the  mines,  cultivate  the  soil,  raise 
cattle,  and  pay  the  taxes.  As  all  his 
desires  are  completely  satisfied  by  this 
kind  of  life,  you  can  make  no  appeal  to 
bim  for  industry. 

The  Resident-General,  in  his  annual 
report  for  1902,  says:  "The  Govern- 
ment, with  a  system  of  taxation  which 
barely  touches  the  Malay,  raises  a  large 
revenue  and  incurs  a  large  expenditure 
in  developing  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try by  means  of  roads,  railways,  irriga- 
tion works,  and  so  forth.  But  the  labor 
force  engaged  in  their  execution  is  sup- 
plied almost  entirely  by  foreign  coolies 
under  the  superintendence  of  foreign 
engineers  and  superintendents.  The 
Malay,  with  his  rooted  disinclination  to 
steady  work  of  any  kind,  will  neither 
give  his  work  to  the  Government  under- 
takings, nor  to  mines  or  plantations.  It 
b  difficult  even  to  induce  him  to  serve 
as  a  policeman.  With  the  advantage  of 
a  splendid  climate  the  natives  might 
grow  rice  and  rear  stock  for  the  ready 
market  provided  by  the  Chinese  miners ; 
bat  this  they  have  failed  to  do,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  fishing  industry  even 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  Domes- 
tic servants,  washermen,  messengers, 
gardeners,  and  grooms  are  foreigners." 

What  a  picture  of  a  people  1  Too 
lazy  to  be  policemen — too  lazy  to  fish  I 

The  Federated  Malay  States  have  not 
been  exempt  from  the  operation  of  that 
economic  law  which  decrees  that  when 
in  any  country  which  contains  economic 
supplies  of  which  the  world  stands  in 
need,  and  the  working  of  which  will  ^ 
af!  rd  a  reasonable  profit  to  capital,  the 
natives  refuse  to  work,  a  flow  of  immi- 


gration will  set  in  composed  of  persons 
of  alien  races  who  are  willing,  for  a  fair 
wage,  to  bring  to  the  aid  of  nature  the 
industry  of  man. 

Taking  the  figures  of  the  census  of 
1901,  and  omitting  from  our  calculation 
the  State  of  Pahang  (the  economic  de- 
velopment of  which  has  only  just  com- 
menced), we  find  that  the  three  remain- 
ing States  of  the  Federation  had  a 
population  of  570,454,  exclusive  of  float- 
ing population  and  prisoners,  and  that 
of  this  total  61  per  cent  were  foreign 
immigrants,  chiefly  Chinese,  and  only 
39  per  cent  were  Malays.* 

The  lesson  contained  in  these  figures 
is  too  obvious  to  require  comment. 

In  like  circumstances,  a  Government 
will  always  be  faced  with  the  labor  prob- 
lem, and  it  admits  of  only  three  solu- 
tions. If  the  natives  refuse  to  work,  as 
they  have  refused  in  all  times  in  every 
tropical  country  the  development  of 
which  has  been  undertaken  by  Euro- 
peans or  Americans,  the  first  alternative 
is  to  abandon  the  country  and  thus  rob 
the  world  of  that  economic  contribution 
which  it  has  a  right  to  expect  from  every 
territory  which  Nature  has  endowed 
with  economic  resources ;  the  next  is  to 
adopt  the  method  which  made  Java  the 
most  flourishing  of  all  tropical  colonies, 
that  is  to  say,  force  the  natives  to  work 
by  prescribing  a  certain  number  of  days 
of  labor  in  the  year  for  each  n  itive  and 
visiting  a  default  with  severe  penalties; 
and  the  final  alternative  is  to  leave  the 
native  alone  and  bring  in  outsiders  who 
will  do  the  work. 

Passing  now  to  the  system  of  admin- 
istration in  the  Federated  Malay  States, 
we  find  conditions  not  differing  greatly 
from  those  which  exist  in  a  British 
Crown  Colony.  Each  State  is  governed 
by  a  State  Council  composed  of  the 
Sultan,  the  British  Resident,  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Resident,  a  number  of  Malay 
chiefs,  and  one  or  more  prominent 
Chinamen  to  represent  the  interests  of 
the  Chinese  community. 

As  the  members  of  the  Council  hold 

» The  total  combined  area  of  the  Federated  Malay 
States  IS  26,300  square  miles,  and  the  total  population 
678,595  (census  of  I'Ol),  composed  of  299,7:w  Chinese, 
285,278  Malays,  58,000  natives  of  India,  1^000  aborigi- 
nes, 7,000  Javanese,  1,422  Europeans  and  Amer.cans, 
1,522  Eurasians,  and  a  small  balance  of  other  races, 
prisoners,  and  floating  population. 
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their  seats  by  appointment  and  not  by 
election,  and  as  no  law  is  submitted  to 
the  Council  for  enactment  until  it  has 
been  approved  by  the  High  Commis- 
sioner (a  position  which  attaches  to  that 
of  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements) 
and  by  the  British  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  here  no  greater  independence  of 
legislation  than  is  enjoyed  in  a  Crown 
Colony,* 

The  existence  of  the  Resident-General 
and  the  Federal  officers  is  an  advantage 
which  the  Crown  Colonies  do  not  pos- 
sess. The  Federal  establishment  con- 
sists of  a  Resident-General,  a  Federal 
Secretary,  a  Judicial  Commissioner,  a 
Legal  Adviser,  a  Commandant  of  the 
Military  Forces,  a  Commissioner  of 
Lands  and  Mines,  a  Director  of  Public 
Works,  a  Commissioner  of  Police,  a 
General  Manager  of  Railways,  a  Secre- 
tary for  Chinese  Affairs,  an  Inspector  of 
Prisons,  an  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  a 
Government  Pathologist 

The  Resident  General  is  really  an 
Executive  Council  of  One,  and  he  is 
also  the  official  adviser  to  the  High 
Commissioner.  Most  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Staff,  in  addition  to 
the  performance  of  their  specific  duties 
in  connection  with  strictly  Federal  work, 
act  as  advisers  in  their  several  depart- 
ments to  the  officers  in  the  service  of 
the  separate  States, 

Not  the  least  important  result  of  the 
appointment  of  the  Federal  Staff  has 
been  the  gradual  introduction  of  that 
uniformity  of  administrative  methods 
and  that  continuity  of  policy  without 
which  Federation  would  have  failed  of 
half  its  usefulness. 

At  the  present  time  the  administrative 
force  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  is 
recruited  under  the  cadet  system,  the 
examination,  which  is  identical  with  that 
for  the  Indian  civil  service,  being  held 

>  For  a  description  of  Crown  Colony  government  see 
the  article  on  Hongkong  in  tUs  aeries,  The  Outlook, 
November  29, 1902. 


in  London  each  year.  But  in  the  early 
days  a  civil  service  had  to  be  created  in 
block;  and  I  may  say,  with  no  dispar- 
agement of  the  cadets,  who,  as  a  rule, 
after  a  few  years'  training  make  excel- 
lent officials,  that  no  one  could  visit  the 
States  to-day  without  being  struck  by 
the  remarkably  high  character  of  that 
section  of  the  civil  service  which  was 
recruited  by  selection  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  cadet  system.  In  no  pait 
of  the  world  with  which  I  am  familiar 
have  I  seen  men  more  devoted  to  their 
work,  more  closely  identified  with  the 
success  of  the  administration,  or  more 
keenly  interested  in  everything  which 
relates  to  the  progress  and  development 
of  the  States  ir  whose  service  they  arc 
laboring. 

And  what  has  British  rule  achieved 
for  the  Malay  States  ?  It  has  given  the 
native  security  of  life  and  property;  it 
has  abolished  slavery  and  the  exaction 
of  unpaid  labor ;  it  has  established  per- 
manent land  titles ;  it  has  provided  free 
education  and  free  hospital  treatment 
and  medicine  for  all;  it  has  exterminated 
piracy ;  it  has  put  an  end  to  the  recur- 
rent scourges  of  smallpox  and  cholera; 
it  has  constructed  over  a  thousand  miles 
of  metaled  road;  it  has  built  out  of  cur- 
rent  revenue  three  hundred  miles  of  rail- 
way which  carried  nearly  four  miUion 
passengers  in  1902,  and  earned  in  ten 
years  a  net  revenue  of  over  seven  million 
dollars;  it  has,  perhaps  unwisely,  left 
the  native  practically  untaxed;  it  has 
afforded  ample  opportunity  to  the  Malay 
of  entering  the  Government  service  and 
of  acquiring  wealth  by  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  industry;  it  has  raised  the 
revenue  of  the  States  from  $400,000  in 
1875  to  $20,500,000  in  1902 ;  it  has  in 
the  same  time  increased  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  States  from  $1,500,000  to  $117,- 
000,000 ;  it  has  kept  the  peace  and  main- 
tained the  law.  This  is  a  record  of  which 
any  nation  might  be  proud. 

Kuala  Lnmpar,  State  of  Selangor, 
Blalay  Peninsula. 


Old  Virginia  Society 

By  Emilie  W,  McVea 


IN  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
there  flourished  in  eastern  Virginia 
a  society,  the  oldest  upon  the  Amer- 
ican soil,  and  by  reason  of  its  isolation 
more  unique  and  more  conservative  than 
the  English  society  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  out  of  which  it 
grew.  Novelists  have  given  glowing 
pictures  of  the  magnificent  homes  of  the 
Virginia  planter,  of  his  innumerable 
slaves,  his  dictatorial  power,  his  pleas- 
ure-loving life ;  and  the  aged  survivors  of 
the  old  r^ime,  by  their  highly  colored 
reminiscences  of  the  golden  days  of  their 
childhood,  have  aided  the  novelist  in 
kindling  the  imagination  of  succeeding 
generations  until  the  splendor  of  South- 
em  life  has  become  a  tradition. 

The  recently  published  "  Life  and 
Letters  of  Robert  Lewis  Dabney,"  one 
of  the  foremost  men  of  his  State  and  a 
typical  Southerner,  will  go  far  toward 
giving  the  world  a  truer  idea  of  the  Vir- 
ginia aristocracy  and  of  Southern  life. 
The  author.  Dr.  Thomas  Gary  Johnson, 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  pictures  the  hardships 
and  disadvantages  as  well  as  the  pleas- 
ures and  attractions  of  the  planter's 
life  :  and  his  sane  and  convincing  story 
will  materially  aid  the  future  historian 
in  reconstructing  a  society  which  com- 
pletely disappeared  with  the  Civil  War, 

Dr.  Dabney  was  a  type  of  the  best 
and  most  influential  class  of  Southern 
men,  and  the  story  of  his  life  is  interest- 
ing not  only  as  a  fine  character  study 
but  as  representative  of  East  Virginia 
society  during  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  He  was  reared  in  sur- 
roundings unostentatious  but  cultivated, 
among  people  of  true  pride  of  birth, 
wielding  a  dangerous  power  with  moder- 
ation, interested  in  statesmanship,  and 
^willing  to  make  sacrifice  of  time  and 
money  for  the  good  of  the  State.  The 
three  classes  of  society  in  Virginia  were 
distinct,  and  the  organization  of  the 
State  was  aristocratic.  The  planters 
were  of  English  stock  enlivened  by 
Huguenot  and  Scotch  blood.     "  Their 


tastes  were  those  of  the  English  gentry; 
their  hospitality,  their  pride  o(  kinship, 
their  insistence  upon  primogeniture, 
their  sports  and  dissipations,  as  well  as 
their  names,  traditions,  and  genealogies, 
proclaim  their  kinship  to  the  English." 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  very  many 
of  the  best  of  the  ancient  yeomanry  of 
southern  England  came  from  merchants, 
middle-class  men,  and  mechanics,  who 
rise  so  rapidly  in  a  new  country.  The 
Huguenots,  who  were  generally  of  the 
middle  class,  tended  everywhere  to  the 
top.  These  planters  constituted  the 
gentry  and  formed  the  governing  class. 
Below  them  socially  were  small  free- 
holders and  mechanics  who  had  in  the 
towns  and  villages  large  shops  for  iron 
and  woodwork.  On  the  poorer  country 
land  lived  the  descendants  of  redemp- 
tioners  or  convicts,  who  formed  separate 
neighborhoods  of  their  own  and  eked 
out  a  scanty  living  by  hard  labor.  The 
large  population  of  negro  slaves  for  the 
most  part  held  themselves  much  above 
the  "  poor  white  trash,"  and  the  house 
negro  especially  gloried  in  the  wealth 
and  importance  of  his  master.  In  con- 
trast with  our  modem  palaces  the  homes 
then  thought  magnificent  appear  bare 
and  comfortless.  Some  of  the  wealthi- 
est of  the  planters  lived  in  great  style 
and  owned  beautiful  and  handsomely 
furnished  colonial  mansions,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  houses  were  comfortable 
but  plain.  "  Many  of  them  ^ere  cot- 
tages, a  story  and  a  half,  the  upper  half 
having  no  fireplace,  but  supposed  to  be 
good  enough  to  serve  as  sleeping-rooms 
for  the  boys  and  young  men.  Many 
were  of  two  stories ;  some  were  heavy 
and  square  in  plan ;  others  had  the  gen- 
eral shape  of  the  letter  "  H,"  that  is, 
one  house  was  situated  beside  the  other 
and  they  were  connected  by  a  two- 
storied  hallway.  The  architecture  was 
very  plain — the  kind,  however,  that  b 
now  classed  as  Colonial.  The  furniture 
within  the  house  was  simple — a  solid 
mahogany  table  in  the  hallway,  with  a 
solid  silver  water-pitcher  thereon,  ready 
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with  its  cooling  contents  for  the  thirsty 
guest,  and  perhaps  a  strip  of  carpet  on 
the  well- waxed  floor.  In  the  parlor  were 
sofas  and  chairs  of  mahogany  and  horse- 
hair, with  a  "  what-not "  in  the  corner 
for  the  puriosities,  a  family  portrait  or 
so,  and  a  sampler  worked  by  some  an- 
cestress famed  for  her  needle.  In  the 
bedrooms  were  rag  carpets,  or  none  at 
all.  The  furniture  in  most  constant  use 
was  such  as  the  country  mechanics  could 
make  out  of  the  native  walnut,  chestnut, 
cherry,  and  poplar.  Behind  the  dwell- 
ing stood  the  kitchen  with  its  broad 
hearths,  ovens,  spits,  and  spiders,  its 
wide-mouthed  chimney  with  crooks, 
cranes,  and  swinging  kettles.  The  smoke- 
house and  the  weaver's  house  were  hard 
by,  and  in  the  rear  of  these  the  cabins  of 
the  servants.  In  a  corner  of  the  front 
yard  was  the  office,  where  the  planter 
kept  his  books  of  accounts,  his  Ashing 
and  hunting  outfit,  and  into  which  young 
men  were  crowded  when  the  house  over- 
flowed with  guests.  At  a  distance  to 
the  rear  stood  the  stables,  barns,  and 
other  offices.  The  lawns  were  neatly 
kept,  were  large  and  studded  with  oaks 
or  locusts.  The  houses  were  placed  on 
the  highest  elevation  so  that  they  might 
have  the  full  benefit  of  the  grateful 
breezes  during  the  long  southern  sum- 
mers, and  were  usually  approached  by 
avenues  of  stately  oaks.  These  home 
places  were  often  named  for  the  native 
place  of  the  family  in  England  or  from 
some  local  peculiarity:  Shirley,  Bran- 
don, Aldingham,  Red  Hill,  The  Mount, 
The  Grove,  and  by  these  names  they 
were  known  far  and  wide. 

Robert  Lewis  Dabney's  father  owned 
two  rather  small  plantations,  his  mills, 
and  between  twenty  and  thirty  negroes. 
In  order  to  provide  for  his  family  and 
servants,  industry  and  economy  were 
necessary.  As  a  member  of  the  county 
court  and  of  the  Legislature,  and  as 
Colonel  of  the  militia,  Colonel  Dabney 
of  Louisa,  the  father  of  Robert  Lewis, 
was  undoubtedly  the  leading  man  of  his 
county,  for  at  this  time  these  positions 
were  given  only  to  men  of  weight  and 
prominence  ;  his  case  was  typical.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  condition  on 
large  plantations  in  the  South,  the  gen- 
tlemen of  East  Virginia  were  not  cor- 


rupted by  wealth,  nor  were  they  idlers. 
Inevitable  ruin  and  suffering  came  if 
the  master  was  not  unceasingly  diligent 
Supplies  of  all  kinds  must  come  from 
the  plantation  itself,  and  every  plantation 
was  a  miniature  town  ;  "  weaving  never 
stopped,  and  the  sound  of  the  spinning- 
wheels  and  looms  could  be  heard  through- 
out the  year.  Tanning,  blacksmithing, 
and  the  simpler  kinds  of  woodworking 
were  constantly  on  hand,  the  more  im- 
portant operations  being  directed  by 
white  mechanics,  half -journeyman,  half- 
foreman,  who  went  from  plantation  to 
plantation."  Besides  these  mechanical 
industries  clothes  must  be  provided 
for  half  a  hundred  people  and  provis- 
ions must  be  stored  in  large  quantities. 
Every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  Colo- 
nel Dabney's  plantation  was  fed  from 
his  own  kitchen.  The  constant  super- 
vision and  these  multifarious  duties  bore 
heavily  upon  both  the  master  and  the 
mistress  of  the  home.  The  modem 
young  woman  of  the  South,  who  studies 
domestic  science  in  a  well-equipped 
laboratory,  probably  thinks  that  her 
grandmother  had  no  training  in  house- 
hold economics.  The  lady  of  the  olden 
time  knew  nothing  of  microbes  and 
could  not  talk  learnedly  about  sanita- 
tion, but  nevertheless  she  was  a  past- 
mistress  in  the  practical  arts  of  super- 
vision and  of  home-making.  She  "  car- 
ried the  keys  "  of  the  pantry,  storehouse, 
and  smoke-house ;  ordered  every  meal, 
and  apportioned  supplies  for  the  house 
and  for  the  servants.  The  large  kitchen, 
with  its  huge  open  fireplace,  its  great 
ovens,  and  its  scores  of  shining  pots  and 
pans,  was  a  scene  of  hustling  activity  and 
of  masterly  generalship.  The  mistress 
of  the  house  made  her  morning  rounds, 
her  keys  jingling  in  her  key  basket, 
selected  the  meat  from  the  smoke  house, 
overlooked  the  provisions  in  the  great 
storeroom,  gave  out  supplies,  ordered 
the  meals,  and  then  often  busied  herself 
in  the  "  pantry  "  mixing  up  with  her  own 
hands  some  special  dainty.  Supplies 
given  out  and  dinner  planned,  **  Aunt 
Calline  "  or  "  Aunt  Minervy  "  entered 
upon  another  glorious  day  of  **  bossing." 
She  was  par  excellence  the  general  of 
the  kitchen.  Her  head  "  done  up  "  in 
a  red  and  yellow  bandanna,  dressed  in 
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stout  linsey-woolsey,  arms  akimbo,  she 
issued  commands  to  her  numerous  help- 
ers, urged  on  the  idle  in   tones  which 
would  have  curdled  the  blood  of  every 
little  pickaninny  had  he  not  been  sure 
that  the  soft  heart  would  never  carry  out 
the  direful  threats.     "  Jes'  look  at  dat 
Eph  1     Boy,  ef  you  doan  tek  de  bellus 
an'  blow  up  dat  fire  quick,  I  gwine  brek 
eve'y  bone  in  yo'  good-for-nothin'  body." 
Such  a  spluttering  and  hissing  went  on 
in   the  busy  place,  and   such  delicious 
odors  stole  from  the  roasting  and  baking  1 
Two  or  three  black  boys  were  always  in 
readiness  as  "  runners  "  to  take  in  the 
batter-cakes  and  waffles  smoking  hot  to 
the  "  big  house,"  and  in  a  corner  of  the 
wide  chimney  another  ebony-faced  young- 
ster turned  the  spit  on  which  hung  the 
fowl  or  the  huge  roast  of  meat     The 
orderliness  of  the  kitchen  and  the  lack 
of  friction  were  due  to  the  wise  manage- 
ment of  "  ole  Miss'."     She  herself  was 
an  adept  in  making  jellies,  cordials,  and 
other  toothsome  delicacies  for  the  sick. 
She  it  was,  too,  who  overlooked  the  house- 
maids and  saw  that  the  waxed  floors, 
the  heavy  furniture,  the  silver  and  glass, 
were  always  shining  and  well  polished. 
The  vegetable  arid  flower  gardens  were 
her  special  province,  and  the  old-fash- 
ioned roses,  jonquils,  and  pinks  bloomed 
in  profusion  under  her  loving  care  and 
were  the  brightest  ornament  of  the  parlor 
and  dining-room.     To  the  servants  "  ole 
Miss',''  as  they  invariably  called  her,  was 
both  doctor  and  head  nurse.     She  min- 
istered to  them  in  sickness  and  com- 
forted  them   in    sorrow.     The    typical 
Southern   lady  was  firmly  religious  and 
sympathetic,  with  a  delicate  and  digni- 
fied reserve.     Her  education  was  simple 
and  her  reading  good,  though  limited. 
Her  voice  was  low  and  sweet,  her  accent 
and  English  pure  and  choice,  and  she 
would  have  been  shocked  at  the  sloven- 
liness   in    conversation    now   so   o'ten 
heard  from   ladies  of  position.     Many 
portraits  of  these  graceful,  tender  women, 
a  little  prim   but   very  charming,   are 
preserved  as  the  most  precious    posses- 
sions of  the  descendants  of  the  early 
East  Virginia  families. 

This  culture  and  dignity,  united  with 
extreme  simplicity  in  dress  and  man- 
ners, frecjuently  mystified  trav^ers  f ronj 


the  large  Northern  cities.  Dr.  Dabney 
loved  to  tell  the  story  of  the  rather  super- 
cilious New  Yorker  who  was  once  enter- 
tained by  a  Richmond  pastor.  The 
great  Virginia  State  Agricultural  Society 
was  in  session,  and  the  divine  took  the 
young  man  to  one  of  the  meetings  of 
that  noted  body.  On  their  return  he 
asked  the  New  Yorker.  "  What  thought 
you  of  our  Dr.  McGuffey  ?"  He  an- 
swered, "  Oh,  of  course  I  was  charmed 
with  the  discourse ;  it  was  a  model  of 
scientific  clearness,  but  entirely  above 
the  comprehension  of  that  audience  of 
clodhoppers."  The  Richmond  man  said, 
"  So  you  think  that  it  is  an  audience  of 
clodhoppers  ?"  "  Yes,  of  course,  or  at 
least  of  yeomen.  Their  general  aspect 
of  plainness  and  rusticity  confirms  me 
in  this."  To  his  intense  surprise,  the 
youth  discovered  that  one  of  the  "  clod- 
hoppers "  was  Edmund  Ruffin,  the  fore- 
most regenerator  of  Southern  agriculture, 
an  eminent  man  of  science,  author  and 
editor,  the  owner  of  inherited  acres  and 
a  princely  revenue,  and  that  another 
was  Franklin  Minor,  an  elegant  classi- 
cist and  the  owner  of  the  splendid  estate 
of  Ridgeway.  To  add  to  his  confusion, 
he  met,  the  same  night,  the  clodhoppers 
and  their  wives  and  daughters  at  a  brill- 
iant formal  reception,  and  found,  instead 
of  the  rusticity  which  he  expected,  a 
most  elegant  and  graceful  assemblage. 
And  he  said,  in  his  astonishment, "  I  never 
saw  so  many  accomplished  women  in 
one  set  of  parlors,  so  marked  by  gentle 
dignity,  affability,  and  culture." 

The  author  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Dabney 
dwells  upon  the  strong  political  instincts 
of  the  Virginian,  the  natural  Anglo- 
Saxon  inheritance ;  upon  the  loyalty  to 
State  which  played  so  vital  a  part  in  the 
later  history  of  the  Nation.  Oratory 
was  a  much-prized  art,  and  lawyers 
expended  earnest  study  and  eloquence 
upon  cases  which  would  now  be  consid- 
ered trivial.  A  deep  love  for  their  pro- 
fession, and  a  willingness  to  sacrifice 
time  and  comfort  for  the  public  weal, 
produced  men  like  Patrick  Henry,  John 
Marshall,  and  James  Madison.  The 
meeting  of  the  county  court  took  the 
place  of  social  clubs,  of  county  fairs, 
and  of  political  conventions.  "  The 
3essions  of  the  court  were  attended  by 
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a  great  body  of  freeholders.  They 
came  for  the  transaction  not  only  of 
l^;al  business  but  various  other  busi- 
ness, or  for  purposes  of  sports  or  fisti- 
cuffs. Around  or  in  front  of  every 
court-house  was  a  green,  usually  well 
sodded  and  set  with  trees,  where  the 
politicians  harangued  the  voters,  and 
where  a  multitude  swarmed  on  court 
days.  There  the  farmer  exchanged  his 
produce  for  the  goods  of  the  merchants, 
settled  his  taxes,  and  heard  the  discus- 
sion of  the  current  topics  of  the  day. 
The  large  planter  mingled  freely  with 
his  poorer  and  perhaps  less  aristocratic 
neighbors.  The  Jew  was  there  with  his 
peddler's  pack,  and  the  Yankee  with 
clocks  and  other  goods.  The  office- 
seeker  was,  of  course,  there,  shaking 
hands  with  anxious  and  oily  suavity. 
It  was  a  great  time  for  horse-trading 
and  for  the  fighting  of  bullies.  The 
lawyers — the  principal  politicians  of  the 
time — found  the  very  best  arena  in 
which  to  exploit  their  talents  at  the 
county  court.  Whether  the  great  law- 
yers— and  there  were  great  lawyers  in 
those  days — expounded  the  legal  prin- 
ciple applicable  to  Some  petty  case,  or 
harangued  on  the  courthouse  green  on 
a  political  topic,  the  minds  of  these 
freeholders  were  helpfully  stirred  and 
informed." 

Politics  wai  a  serious  business,  and 
men  held  office  for  the  public  good  and 
not  for  private  advancement  The  State 
was  the  expression  of  the  law,  the  foun- 
tain of  honor,  the  embodiment  of  all  the 
civic  virtues,  and  her  sons  in  honor  owed 
her  free  service.  The  relations  between 
public  men  and  their  supporters  were 
intimate,  and  this  personal  loyalty  made 
the  elections  hot 

The  recreations  and  amusements  of 
planters  were  vigorous  and  rather  primi- 
tive. Hunting,  fishing,  boxing,  and  oc- 
casionally even  fighting,  filled  the  leisure 
moments.  Fox-hunting  was  the  heredi- 
tary sport,  and  brought  the  keenest  thrill 
of  excitement.  The  pack  of  hounds  were 
made  up  from  a  number  of  plantations, 
and  a  noble,  straight-away  run  of  an 
"  old  red  "  would  arouse  two  counties. 
The  clear  cry  of  the  hounds  and  the 
signaling  horns  sounding  through  leafy 
coverts  and  '^ver  silent  fields  reached 


the  houses  and  brought  together  a 
throng  of  eager  sportsmen.  The  coun- 
try was  rough,  wooded,  and  threaded 
with  streams,  and  the  riding  was  hard 
and  dangerous.  The  hunters  were  oftoi 
over  twelve  hours  in  the  saddles,  and  as 
ladies  could  take  no  part  in  such  violent 
sport,  the  "meet"  of  the  olden  time 
lacked  one  of  the  most  attractive  features 
of  the  modern  English  hunt  The  small 
boys  of  the  plantation  were  at  an  early 
age  initiated  by  the  older  negro  boys 
into  the  mysteries  and  delights  of  gun- 
ning, and  the  crisp  October  air  resounded 
to  the  crack  1  crack  I  of  the  rifie  and  to 
the  whir  of  the  partridge.  The  more 
gently  disposed  members  of  the  family 
found  the  pools  of  running  water  in  the 
deep  recesses  of  the  woods  alluring,  and 
during  the  fishing  season,  when  the 
fisherman's  luck  was  good,  the  anglers 
returned  from  their  day's  sport  with 
great  bunches  of  trout  and  perch. 

During  the  winter  days  reading  was 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  entertainment 
Libraries  were  small  but  well  selected. 
Shakespeare  and  Addison  always  had  a 
place  in  a  gentleman's  library,  but  Pope, 
Cowper,  and  Milton  were  the  favorite 
poets.  The  collection  usually  included 
Scott's  novels,  standard  books  of  history, 
works  on  agriculture,  political  economy, 
politics,  and  religion,  Blackstone,  some 
Latin  classics,  and  French  stories  and 
plays.  These  books  were  known  thor- 
oughly, and  the  over-formal  letters  and 
diaries  of  the  old  planters  reflect  the 
pompous  style  of  Samuel  Johnson.  A 
reading  of  the  John  Blair  Dabney  manu- 
script, extant  in  the  Dabney  family,  pro- 
vokes a  smile  at  the  scraps  of  Horace 
and  the  Johnsonian  English  used  by  the 
dignified  old  gentleman.  Bookworms 
were  occasionally  found  even  among  the 
women,  and  at  Aldingham,  the  home  of 
Colonel  Charles  Dabney  of  Hanover,  a 
depression  of  the  floor  was  long  pointed 
out  made  by  the  foot-patting  of  an  un- 
wieldy old  sister  of  his  as  she  sat  read- 
ing at  this  favorite  spot  year  in  and  year 
out 

Notwithstanding  the  love  of  outdoor 
sports  and  fondness  for  reading,  hospital- 
ity and  social  intercourse  were  the  great 
recreations.  The  planters  were  a  stay- 
at-home  people,  and  rarely  went  beyond 
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their  counties ;  their  lives  were  isolated 
and  their  days  largely  spent  with  slaves. 
Any  traveler  was  welcomed,  and  if  he 
were  a  man  of  education  and  solid  talk 
his  visit  was  looked  upon  as  a  benefaction. 
Serious  conversation  was  cultivated,  and 
politics,  agriculture,  and  country  interests 
were  usually  the  topics  of  discourse. 
The  conversation  of  these  men  of  mark 
was  a  distinct  educational  factor  in  the 
lives  of  the  young  boys,  who  from  their 
earliest  years  were  accustomed  to  hear 
acute  opinions  on  politics,  religion,  and 
social  obligations.  Modes  of  thought, 
customs,  and  manners  were  traditional. 
Little  Robert  Lewis  Dabney  was  a  grave 
and  attentive  listener  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  his  father  and  his  father's  friends, 
and  the  early  impressions  thus  acquired 
were  never  obliterated. 

The  lawyers  were  the  most  influential 
of  the  professional  classes,  and  next  in 
importance  were  the  clergy  and  teachers. 
After  the    collapse  of  the   established 
church  religious  organizations    spread 
rapidly  through   eastern   Virginia   and 
filled  the  country  with  small  churches. 
The  ministers  were  men  of  education, 
culture,  and  piety,  and   made   a  deep 
impression  upon  the  life  of  the  people ; 
infidelity,  immorality,  and  intemperance 
declined   and   education    and   material 
prosperity  followed  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence.    The   minister   was   welcomed 
everywhere,  took  his  place  among  the 
gentry,  and  was  the  friend  and  adviser 
of  his  parishioners.     The  church  mem- 
bers were  widely  separated  and   many 
lived  in  remote  country  places,  but  the 
hard  journeys  were  cheerfully  undertaken 
by  pastors  as  accustomed  to  the  saddle 
as  one  of  our  Western  cowboys,  and  the 
visit  of  the  minister  was  the  great  event 
He  was  entertained  with  true  Virginia 
hospitality,  always  given  the  best  that  the 
house  afforded,  and  in  return  he  brought 
not  only  spiritual  uplift,  but  a  grateful 
breath  from  a  larger  world.     The  Pres- 
byterian ministers  were  especially  noted 
for  piety  and  learning,  and  of  these  none 
was  more  beloved  and  venerated  than 
Robert  Lewis  Dabney.     His  letters  to 
his  wife  written  while  on  his  trips  are 
Ml  of  interesting  descriptions  of  people 
and  places.     He  especially  commended 
the  good  sense  of  many  of  the  richer 


country  people  for  their  simple  way  of 
living,  and  on  one  occasion  gave  an 
inventory  of  the  furniture  in  his  room  at 
the  home  of  a  farmer  of  large  property : 
"  One  sycamore  bedstead,  worth  about 
$4.50,  with  shuck  mattress,  calico  coun- 
terpane, etc.;  three  calico  window- 
curtains,  three  split-bottom  chairs,  home- 
made; one  neat,  two-ply  carpet,  one 
littky  little  pine  washstand,  one  white 
delf  wash-bowl,  smallest  size ;  one  brown- 
stone  pitcher,  same  material  of  the  com- 
mon crocks ;  one  little  looking-glass  on 
a  pine  dressing-table,  worth  about  $1.50 ; 
one  pine  cupboard.  All  clean.  All 
good  enough.  His  coat  and  pantaloons 
cost  about  $2.75  per  yard,  coarse  gray 
cloth.     All  the  ladies  of  the  family  in 

calico,   except    Mrs. ,   who,   being 

poor,  was  finer.  She  had  on  a  black 
stuff  dress  in  the  evening,  and  white 
cambric  wrapper  in  the  morning.  Now 
this  is  the  way  rational  people  live,  who 
are  really  rich.  Mr.  Hatrison  says  that 
he  about  lives  on  his  income,  and  in 
educating  his  boys  has  been  obliged  to 
contract  some  debts.  Now  here  is  a 
truthful  picture  from  real  life,  Harri- 
son's land  is  worth  about  $40,000,  and 
his  personal  estate  as  much  more,  say 
$80,000 ;  and  here  is  the  sort  of  thing 
which  a  rational,  experienced  man,  of 
highest  social  standing,  thinks  that  for- 
tune will  justify." 

Teaching  was  also  a  most  important 
vocation.  There  were  schools  for  young 
ladies  where  they  were  "finished"  in 
French,  English  composition,  arithmetic, 
and  other  branches  of  an  old-fashioned 
female  education.  No  public  schools 
existed,  but  the  tuition  of  very  poor 
children  was  paid  by  a  literary  fund. 
"  The  barefooted  sons  of  the  gentry  and 
yeomanry  attended  the  same  schools 
and  were  all  well  birched  according  to 
the  ancient  English  custom."  The  teach- 
ers were  often  college-bred  young  men 
who  looked  to  a  later  career  as  lawyer 
or  minister.  Their  methods  were  direct 
and  vigorous,  and  Latin  and  mathe- 
matics were  instilled  into  the  youthful 
mind  with  the  frequent  assistance  of  a 
stout  hickory.  The  subjects  taught  were 
few,  but  the  teaching  was  thorough,  and 
the  boys  of  that  day  read  and  wrote 
Latin  and  knew  theii  Euclid  far  better 
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than  their  successors.  Many  of  the 
older  teachers  were  clergymen,  and  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  frequently  pre- 
pared young  planters  for  college. 

The  vice  of  the  age  was  drinking. 
In  colonial  society  there  had  been  much 
dissipation  and  looseness  of  morals,  and 
it  took  a  long  time  for  a  higher  morality 
to  assert  itself.  The  lack  of  excise  taxes 
and  license  made  liquor  cheap,  and  a 
great  deal  of  whisky,  apple  brandy,  and 
heavy  sweet  wines  was  consumed.  Early 
in  the  nineteenth  century  "treating" 
was  universal.  Tradition  tells  us  that 
the  father  of  Mrs.  Charles  Dabney  of 
Louisa  set  a  whole  barrel  of  liquor  on 
the  court  green  of  Hanover  County  for 
the  refreshment  of  the  honest  freeholders 
who  believed  in  Federalistic  principles, 
and  who  intended  to  vote  for  John 
Marshall  as  Congressman.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  can  be  readily  imagined 
that  elections  were  not  tame,  and  that 
rowdyism  was  frequent.     On  the  court- 


house green  during  court  we^k  bullies 
and  champions  had  frequent  fierce  fisti- 
cuffs, with  small  interference  from  their 
Honors  of  the  bench.  But  the  drinking 
was  most  excessive  around  the  court- 
house, and  was  unusual  among  the  better 
class  of  planters.  Even  in  early  times 
a  strong  element  existed  with  high  ideals 
of  self-respect  and  dignity  of  character 
which  protested  strongly  against  the 
drinking  and  excesses  indulged  in  by 
the  lower  classes  and  by  the  extremely 
fashionable,  and  the  sentiment  of  these 
solid  and  influential  men  gradually 
ameliorated  manners  and  customs. 

Such  was  the  society  of  eastern  Vir- 
ginia during  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  had  its  serious  limi- 
tations. Individualism  was  excessive, 
provincialisms  marked,  the  people  were 
often  domineering  and  passionate;  but 
they  were  racy  of  the  soil,  gallant,  chiv- 
alrous, guarding  jealously  their  honor 
and  the  honor  of  their  State. 


How  Books  Achieve  Circulation 

By  George  P.  Brett 


THERE  appears  to  have  arisen  in 
the  publishing  trade  in  recent 
times  a  new  theory  and  practice 
in  the  exploitation  of  novels  and  other 
books,  a  theory  which  seems  to  lose 
sight  of  past  experience  and  to  savor  of 
the  methods  of  advertising  hitherto  used 
chiefly  in  the  making  known  of  the 
excellences  of  patent  medicines  and 
other  similar  wares. 

This  new  publishing  practice  seems 
to  be  the  outcome  of  a  theory  that  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  make  the  title  of  a 
book  known  by  means  of  advertising 
and  its  author's  personality  familiar  to 
newspaper  readers,  in  order  to  make 
the  work  in  question  successful  from  the 
standpoint  of  sale  and  in  demand  for 
general  reading,  without  any  regard  to 
the  book's  real  appeal  to  the  reading 
public,  whether  from  the  standpoint  of 
interest,  real  value  as  literature,  or  the 
imparting  of  Mseful  inforn>ation. 

It  ipay  be  confessed  that  at  the  out 
set  the  '*■  pew  iipethod  "  has  been  attend- 
ed with   sonje  3ucc^s,  ape}  in  pne  or 


two  cases,  where  the  method  was  used 
to  exploit  novels  of  no  particular  good- 
ness or  the  reverse,  extraordinary  sales 
have  followed,  especially  where  the  nov- 
els so  exploited  followed  on  the  heels  of 
really  popular  books,  and  especially  also 
when  these  latter  were  imitated  by  the 
successors  in  question. 

The  success  which  attended  the  move- 
ment in  these  cases  led  to  its  adoption 
by  many  publishers,  and  finally  to  the 
exploiting  of  all  novels  in  the  ^ame 
manner,  the  only  results  finally  attained 
being  an  increase  of  expense  on  the 
part  of  the  publishers  for  advertising, 
the  filling  of  the  columns  of  the  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  with  inane  and 
often  offensive  personalities  about  au- 
thors and  their  works,  and  a  general 
weariness  on  the  part  of  the  reading 
public  which  acquired  such  dimensions 
that  even  able  reviews  of  books  pub- 
lished in  our  best  newspapers  came  to 
be  passed  over  as  worthless  by  the  read- 
ers of  these  journals. 

The  results  attained  by  the  "new 
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method" — now  happily,  I  believe,  on  the 
wane — recall  very  forcibly  an  original 
observation  by  one  of  the  deepest 
thinl^ers  that  our  public  life  has  pro- 
duced, now  become  trite  from  oft  quota- 
tion, to  the  effect  that  it  is  difficult  to 
"  take  in  "  the  public  all  the  time — a 
remark  which  has  also  been  applied  to 
Wall  Street  methods  and  which  might 
be  used,  it  would  seem,  with  particular 
appropriateness  there  at  the  present 
time. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  so-called 
reading  public  is  not,  by  any  means,  a 
constant  quantity.  A  "  David  Harum  " 
or  a  "  Richard  Carvel  "  is  published, 
and  in  some  unexplained  manner  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  readers  buy  and 
enjoy  their  reading,  and  the  appetite 
for  reading  is  fostered,  and  finds  new 
adherents.  The  publishers,  alive  to  the 
increased  number  of  readers,  "  exploit  " 
a  book  unworthy  of  large  circulation 
and  uninteresting  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  reading  public,  and,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  above,  the  public  gets  taken 
in,  and  worthless  books  find  a  short- 
lived unusual  circulation,  with  the  result 
that  thousands  of  people  who  would 
otherwise  become  habitual  readers  are 
turned  in  other  directions  for  amusement 
and  instruction.  The  periodical  turning 
out  of  the  "  lambs  "  in  Wall  Street  is 
accomplished  by  somewhat  similar  meth- 
ods. It  is  also  a  fact  to  be  noted  here 
that  the  amount  of  money  spent  by  the 
publishers  in  exploiting  "  David  Harum  " 
and  "  Richard  Carvel  "  was  not  nearly 
so  great  as  that  since  used  in  "  boom- 
ing "  novels  that  have  not  enjoyed  one- 
tenth  of  their  sale. 

K  the  first  part  of  this  article  seems 
to  belie  its  title,  and  to  show  rather  how 
books  do  not  acquire  circulation  than 
how  they  do  acquire  it,  it  is  nevertheless 
my  intention  to  endeavor  to  point  out 
some  facts  in  the  matter  which  may  tend 
to  throw  some  light  upon  it,  and  it  may 
be  best  to  do  this  by  taking  some  exam- 
ples from  arts  or  trades  which  have 
similar  aims  to  that  of  book  publishing; 
VIZ.,  the  amusement  or  instruction  of  the 
general  public. 

If  the  reader  has  had  the  good  for- 
tune (or  he  may  consider  it  the  reverse 
of  good  fortune  if  he  happens  to  be  a 


reformer)  to  be  a  resident  of  Greater 
New  York,  at  any  time  during  the  last 
month,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
his  ears  will  have  been  assailed  with  a 
certain  popular  song,  the  name  or  words 
of  which  I  will  not  give  for  fear  of  ad- 
vertising it  The  carouser,  going  along 
the  otherwise  quiet  street  at  midnight, 
sings  it,  the  messenger-boys  whistle  it 
at  all  hours,  and  the  parlor-maid  hums 
it  in  the  morning  as  she  dusts  and 
breaks  the  bric-k-brac.  Whence  comes 
it  ?  How  is  it  acquired  ?  It  has  never 
been  advertised,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
find  out,  and  the  newspapers  have  never 
given  it  more  than  passing  mention, 
and  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
song  do  not,  I  am  certain,  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases,  know  the  name  of  the  not 
very  popular  play  from  which  it  is  taken. 

It  may  be  said,  of  course,  that  a  song, 
and  particularly  a  popular  song  sung  by 
the  masses,  is  not  a  book;  that  the 
masses  do  not  read  books.  Let  us, 
therefore,  take  other  instances. 

There  is,  at  the  present  time,  on  the 
boards  of  one  of  our  principal  theatere, 
a  play  which  is  being  presented  nightly 
to  crowded  houses,  in  a  theatrical  sea- 
son counting  fewer  successes  and  more 
failures  than  any,  perhaps,  in  the  recent 
history  of  the  stage.  When  this  play 
first  appeared,  the  critics  damned  it  with 
faint  praise ;  it  has  been  advertised  only 
as  other  plays  are  advertised,  about  two 
inches  of  space  in  the  crowded  page  of 
theatrical  announcements ;  yet  the  per- 
formance is  crowded  nightly,  and  with 
audiences  composed  for  the  most  part 
not  of  the  regular  habitues  of  our 
theaters. 

In  the  winter  of  1882,  Mr.  F.  Marion 
Crawford^  who  has,  I  believe,  published 
more  novels  that  have  met  with  wide 
success  and  popularity  than  any  other 
living  writer,  brought  out  his  first  novel, 
"  Mr.  Isaacs."  Its  early  history  is  curi- 
ous and  very  pertinent,  I  think,  to  the 
points  I  am  trying  to  establish. 

At  that  time  I  was  a  beginner  in  a 
publishing  house  and  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  country  salesman,  visiting  book- 
sellers in  the  country  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. "  Mr.  Isaacs "  having  been 
brought  in  manuscript  to  my  firm  by 
Mr.  Sam   Ward,  whose  prot^g^  I   had 
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been  as  a  boy  and  young  man,  and 
whose  friendship  I  enjoyed  until  his 
death,  I  was  naturally  anxious  that  his 
nephew's  novel  should  succeed,  and 
staked  what  little  reputation  I  had  on 
its  sale,  with  the  result  that  I  induced 
my  friends,  the  booksellers,  to  take  al- 
most the  entire  first  edition.  Unfortu- 
nately for  me  for  the  moment,  "  Mr. 
Isaacs  "  did  not  find  its  public  at  once, 
and  the  enormous  popularity  and  sale 
which  it  afterward  enjoyed  began  only 
after  it  had  been  published  some  little 
time.  The  early  reviews  were  not  par- 
ticularly favorable,  and  my  firm,  having 
apparently  made  up  its  mind  that  the 
novel  was  unsuccessful,  ceased  advertis- 
ing it,  and  my  next  call  or  visit  to  my 
bookselling  friends  was  rendered  un- 
pleasant by  the  number  of  copies  of  the 
book  unsold  on  their  counters — and  yet, 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  "  Mr. 
Isaacs"  eventually  found  an  enormous 
public  and  became  the  topic  of  conver- 
sation among  all  classes. 

Few  people,  probably,  to-day  read 
Bellamy's  "  Looking  Backward,"  which, 
nevertheless,  remains  perhaps  the  best 
story  of  its  class,  and  was  for  many 
months  more  read  and  talked  of  than 
any  novel  of  its  time,  its  sale  prob- 
ably having  reached  half  a  million 
copies.  Yet,  on  publication,  it  met 
only  a  lukewarm  reception,  and,  pass- 
ing from  the  hands'  of  one  publisher 
to  another,  was  not  pushed  as  some 
recent  novels  have  been.  Its  sale,  not- 
withstanding, was  so  large  that  I  have 
been  told  that  its  original  publisher,  who 
went  out  of  business,  could  have  paid 
all  his  debts  from  the  profits  of  this  one 
book,  if  it  had  found  its  public  at  once 
on  publication. 

No  recent  book  has  repeated,  I  think, 
in  the  course  of  its  publication,  the 
experience  of  Mrs.  Ward's  "  Robert 
Elsmere,"  which  was  given  away  as  a 
premium  with  a  bar  of  soap — common 
washing  soap  at  that — and  the  incident, 
though  amusing,  is  not,  perhaps,  partic- 
ularly apropos  of  our  theme,  which  is  to 
show  how  books  achieve  circulation  ; 
yet  "  Robert  Elsmere  "  is,  nevertheless, 
an  excellent  example  for  our  purpose. 
Published  before  the  days  of  international 
copyright,  its  American  publishers  had 


little  incentive  to  make  it  popular,  to  do 
so  being  merely  to  run  the  risk  of  piracy. 
Yet  of  their  comparatively  expensive 
edition  tens  of  thousands  of  copies  were 
sold,  and  in  the  various  pirated  editions 
which  afterwards  appeared  the  book 
must  have  circulated  upwards  of  a  mill- 
ion copies,  and  without  advertising  or 
exploitation  of  any  kind  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  word. 

I  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  to  deciy 
the  value  of  judicious  advertising  or  tl^ 
value  of  careful  reviewing  in  furthering 
the  sale  of  books,  but  to  maintain  that 
the  most  that  either  or  both  of  these  can 
do  is  to  introduce  a  book  to  the  ban- 
ning of  its  circle  of  readers,  and  to  asseit 
that  most  of  the  present  exploitation  of 
books  is  in  fact  a  detriment  to  their  sale, 
and  that  it  tends,  moreover,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  above,  to  the  narrowing  of  the 
possible  circle  of  readers  for  all  books. 

The  publisher  of  a  book  introduces  it 
to  its  first  circle  of  readers,  and  the  sale 
the  book  finally  achieves  depends  almost 
altogether  upon  its  contents  and  its  in- 
terest for  the  reading  public,  just  as  the 
song  cited  above  achieved  popularity  by 
its  melody  and  its  timeliness,  and  the 
play  by  some  inherent  quality  which  the 
public  discovered  for  itself;  in  other 
words,  it  seems  likely  that  the  most 
effective,  and,  indeed,  only  really  effect- 
ive, advertising  that  a  book  gets  is  the 
opinion  formed  of  it  by  its  readers  and 
repeated  in  the  case  of  a  strong  and 
virile  book  from  mouth  to  mouth  in 
increasing  circles  of  readers. 

A  publisher  of  a  book,  then,  really 
does  little  more  for  it  than,  having  given 
it  an  appropriate  and  suitable  dress,  to 
introduce  it  to  that  section  of  the  read- 
ing public  most  likely  to  be  interested 
in  its  particular  theme  at  that  time ;  and 
it  is  here  that  the  publisher's  judgment 
and  experience  are  of  the  utmost  value  to 
the  author  and  to  the  public,  in  that, 
through  his  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
of  the  trade  and  associations  of  years' 
standing,  he  is  able  to  find  a  public  for 
a  book  which  would  be  otherwise  unat- 
tainable. In  this  connection  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  imprints  of  different 
publishers  vary  very  greatly  in  value,  the 
reading  public  having  learned  by  expe- 
rience that  some  publishers'  names  are 
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tisually  associated  with  books  of  real 
merit  or  solid  worth,  and  that  other 
publishers'  names  are,  possibly,  no  cri- 
terion of  knowledge  or  understanding  of 
either  of  these  qualities. 

It  stands  to  reason,  therefore,  that  a 
book  has  greater  chances  of  success  if  it 
is  published  by  a  publisher  of  long  and 
honorable  standing ;  the  want  of  success 
attending  the  publication  of  books,  some- 
times of  real  value,  by  the  authors  them- 
selves, or  others  without  experience  in 
publishing,  being  due  to  no  other  cause. 

I  might  go  on  and  endeavor  to  point 
out  the  reasons  why  certain  books  have 
succeeded  with  the  public  and  why 
others  have  failed,  but  to  do  this  would 
expand  this  article  unduly.  It  may, 
perhaps,  suffice  to  say  that  in  order  to 
achieve  success  in  light  literature  it  is, 
in  my  opinion,  necessary  to  deal  with 
the  themes  which  have  and  must  always 
have  what  might  be  called  perennial 
human  interest.  The  success  of  oppor- 
tunity or  of  the  moment  may  perhaps  be 
attained  without  doing  so,  but  the  books 


which  have  become  standard  and  which 
will  live  throughout  all  time  will  be 
found,  I  think,  to  deal  with  those  sub- 
jects and  only  those  which  are  of  endur- 
ing interest  to  the  human  race. 

These  remarks  are  intended  to  apply 
chiefly  to  novels  and  to  the  lighter  liter- 
ature which  appeals  to  the  general  read- 
ing public  Were  we  to  turn  to  the 
more  serious  books  and  books  on  special 
topics,  it  would  be  necessary  to  consider 
their  readers  as  divided  into  classes 
interested  in  special  subjects,  and  dis- 
cuss each  in  turn  in  connection  with  the 
subjects  treated  and  their  comparative 
newness  and  importance  to  the  whole 
field  of  reading.  Speaking  generally, 
however,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
European  countries  attach  more  impor- 
tance to  and  take  more  interest  in  the 
serious  classes  of  literature  than  we  do, 
and  this  seems  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  older  civilizations,  each  with  a 
leisure  class  much  more  alive  to  the 
things  that  are  worth  while  in  literature 
and  in  art  than  our  own. 


London^s   Living-In  System 

By  Mary  Rankin  Cranston 


IN  the  department  stores  of  London 
and  Paris  there  exists  what  is  called 
the  **  living-in  "  system.  It  is  an 
institution  that  theoretically  brings  com- 
fort and  ease  to  the  shop-girl's  life.  In 
reality  it  measures  her  existence  by  a 
foot-rule  and  makes  of  her  a  piece  of 
machinery  at  the  absolute  control  of 
her  employer.  It  might  be  called  the 
"  slaving-in  "  system  without  exercising 
the  imagination  unduly. 

The  living-in  theory  is  that  the  wage 
which  comes  to  the  girl  is  divided  in 
half — one-half  she  is  given  in  cash,  the 
other  half  is  taken  for  her  food  and 
lodging,  which  is  the  living-in  provided 
^y  the  employer.  In  other  words,  the 
average  wage  of  the  London  shop-girl 
being  £60  ($300)  a  year,  she  is  given 
only  ;f  30,  her  employer  measuring  her 
^o<iging  and  keep  at  the  £30  which  he 
retains. 

The  plain,  unvarnished  truth  is  that 
8lM)pkeepers  take  on  girls  for  the  small- 


est cash  payment  they  will  work  for, 
supplementing  it  with  food  and  lodging 
administered  on  the  most  economical 
basis. 

In  London,  broadly  speaking,  the 
shops  are  divided  into  three  classes. 
In  those  of  the  first  class  the  assistants, 
as  the  London. clerks  are  called,  come 
from  the  small  professions,  artists,  milli- 
ners, and  teachers,  who,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  have  failed  in  their  chosen 
lines  of  work,  and  farmers'  daughters 
who  have  come  up  to  London  to  make 
their  fortunes.  These  shops  have  long 
waiting-lists,  the  assistants  frequently 
serving  six  months  and  more  without 
pay  for  the  sake  of  the  living-in,  through 
which  they  are  at  no  expense  to  them- 
selves or  families.  Assistants  in  these 
shops  are  refined  young  men  and  women, 
and  are  much  envied  by  those  in  shops 
of  the  next  two  grades. 

In  the  mixed  or  second-class  shops 
are  many  refined  assistants,  as  well  as 
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those  from  the  lower  walks  of  life,  who 
are  consequently  cast  in  a  coarser  mold. 
These  shops,  unlike  those  of  the  first 
class,  are  willing  to  accept  so-called  ap- 
prentices. Parents  sometimes  pay  as 
much  as  £40  ($200)  a  year  to  obtain  the 
positions.  Theoretically  apprentices  are 
to  learn  the  business  during  their  appren- 
ticeship ;  in  reality  nothing  is  taught ; 
the  apprentice  must  pick  up  in  a  hap- 
hazard way  whatever  she  can  learn  from 
those  about  her. 

Assistants  of  the  third  class  are  rough- 
er and  of  a  still  lower  grade. 

Usually  the  employer  will  take  a  block 
of  houses  and,  after  making  alterations, 
turn  them  into  living  accommodations 
for  his  clerks ;  men  in  one  establish- 
ment, women  in  another.  These  groups 
of  houses  are  subdivided  in  such  a  way 
that  a  certain  number  of  employees  will 
be  in  the  care  of  a  matron,  only  sleep- 
ing here,  however,  as  all  meals  are 
served  in  the  business  building,  thus 
separating  entirely  the  restaurant  from 
the  sleeping  apartments. 

After  leaving  her  room  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  assistant  cannot  enter  it  again 
without  a  written  permit  from  the  super- 
intendent of  the  shop  until  after  working 
hours.  After  business  is  over,  she  is 
not  allowed  to  re-enter  the  business 
premises  for  any  purpose  whatever  until 
the  usual  time  for  doing  so  the  next 
morning. 

As  London  real  estate  is  valuable, 
space  must  be  economized,  so  the  sitting- 
room  is  in  the  basement.  There  are 
comfortable  chairs  and  frequently  a  piano 
and  periodicals.  Some  houses  go  so  far 
as  to  provide  quite  nice  libraries.  On 
the  floors  above  are  the  bedrooms.  As 
the  houses  are  apt  to  be  old  dwellings 
with  large  rooms,  several  occupants  will 
share  the  same  bedroom — three,  four, 
and  five  girls  in  a  room,  according  to  its 
size.  There  are  few  single  beds,  and  a 
customary  rule  permits  the  maid  to  ap- 
propriate any  garment  or  article  which 
is  left  out  of  its  place. 

Of  course  there  are  no  lalch-keys. 
The  house  door  is  always  left  open  until 
eleven  o'clock,  except  one  night  in  the 
week  and  on  special  occasions,  holidays 
and  the  like,  when  it  is  open  until  twelve 
o'clock     The  penalty  for  staying  over 


time  is  a  fine  of  five  shillings  or  dlsmis* 
sal ;  in  some  houses  no  fine,  but  instant 
dismissal.  A  case  is  known  where  a 
girl  came  in  five  minutes  after  twelve 
o'clock  and  the  housekeeper  poked  her 
head  out  of  the  window  and  informed 
her  that  she  was  late  and  could  not  get 
in.  The  girl  had  to  go  to  a  hotel  or 
walk  the  streets  until  she  was  allowed 
to  enter  the  restaurant  for  breakfast 

As  conducted  in  the  average  shop, 
the  living-in  is  anything  but  living,  being 
nothing  more  than  a  regular  barracks 
existence.  While  the  assistant  has  a 
place  to  lay  her  head,  she  cannot  call  it 
her  own.  It  is  forbidden  to  hang  pic- 
tures in  the  room  or  make  any  attempt 
at  decoration.  There  was  never  yet  a 
woman  who  could  be  happy  deprived  of 
a  few  familiar  things,  a  picture  or  two, 
a  few  books,  or  other  personal  belong- 
ings. The  home  atmosphere  is  a  wo- 
man's very  life.  The  workingwoman 
requires  a  pleasant  place  to  go  after  a 
day  of  toil,  and  cheerful  interests,  in 
order  to  save  the  soul  from  starvation 
and  the  mind  from  cynicism  or  worse. 

In  the  London  houses  girls  have  a 
roof  over  their  heads  and  food,  such  as 
it  is,  to  keep  life  in  their  bodies.  But 
the  very  essence  of  living  is  absent 
during  the  years  when  life  is  more  to 
a  girl  than  at  any  other  time. 

The  daily  routine  of  living-in  is  some- 
thing like  this:  The  rising  bell  gives  half 
an  hour  for  dressing,  which  is  sufficient, 
as  the  girls  are  not  required  to  make  their 
beds.  Another  bell  rings  and  the  gitls 
march  from  the  house  to  the  restaurant, 
either  across  the  street  or  just  around 
the  corner — to  breakfast  consisting  of 
bread,  butter,  and  tea,  often  the  strengtii 
of  the  tea  being  in  the  butter  instead  of 
its  rightful  place.  The  girls  are  not 
allowed  to  leave  the  dining-room  until  the 
bell  rings  for  them  to  go  to  their  counters. 

Dinner  is  from  one  o'clock  until  half- 
past  one,  but  the  restaurant  must  be  left 
at  twenty -five  minutes  past  one  if  the 
girls  are  to  be  at  their  posts  promptly. 
There  is  a  choice  of  two  or  three  dishes, 
but,  as  it  takes  from  ten  to  fifteen  min- 
utes to  be  served,  girls  have  no  chance 
to  express  a  preference,  but  are  thank- 
ful to  take  whatever  happens  to  be  given 
to  them,  swallow  it,  and  run. 
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At  five  o'clock  twenty  minutes  is 
allowed  for  tea,  bread,  and  butter,  and 
then  back  to  their  counters  until  half- 
past  six,  or  seven  in  the  busy  season. 
After  the  store  is  closed,  the  girls  are 
frequently  kept  as  late  as  half-past  nine 
o'clock  arranging  stock;  when  this  is 
the  case,  however,  it  is  due  to  poor  ex- 
ecutive ability  on  the  part  of  those  in 
charge.  Then  a  supper  of  bread  and 
cheese,  with  perhaps  milk,  after  which 
the  shop  is  left  for  their  rooms. 

There  are  rules  enough  to  run  the 
average  human  being  wild,  regulating 
every  act  of  every  moment  of  the  day, 
and  more  strict  than  a  boarding-school's. 
Order,  of  course,  is  necessary  among  a 
multitude  of  more  or  less  irresponsible 
people,  but  a  London  establishment 
which  boasts  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
,  eight  rules  might  find  it  simpler  to  post 
up  the  few  things  the  girls  are  permitted 
to  do,  in  place  of  the  long  list  of  what 
is  forbidden,  with  the  penalties  for  dis- 
obedience. One  of  London's  largest 
and  best-known  shops  had  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  fines  on  the  list,  which 
has,  however,  recently  been  abolished. 

On  Sunday  bedrooms  must  be  vacated 
by  ten  o'clock  and  not  entered  again 
until  twelve.  This  aid  to  church  attend- 
ance might  be  praiseworthy,  were  it  not 
that  long  working  hours  during  the  week 
leave  body  and  spirit  in  such  condition 
that  a  well-earned  rest  is  about  the  only 
fit  way  in  which  a  shop-girl  can  worship 
the  Lord. 

Meals  are  sometimes  served  by  a 
caterer  and  sometimes  are  in  charge  of 
the  firm's  committee.  Almost  invari- 
ably the  food  is  poor.  This  is  not  al- 
ways the  fault  of  the  employer,  as  an 
instance  which  occurred  not  long  ago 
will  prove.  In  this  case  the  fare  went 
from  bad  to  worse  until  the  limit  of 
endurance  was  reached.  The  employees 
went  in  a  body  to  the  junior  member  of 
the  firm — an  approachable  sort  of  man — 
and  asked  him  to  take  breakfast  with 
them  then  and  there.  He  did  so,  and 
discovered  to  his  amazement  and  indig- 
nation that  the  caterer  was  living  up  to 
his  opportunities  by  pocketing  a  nice 
little  sura  every  month  from  the  money 
appropriated  for  the  purchase  and 
preparation  of  the  food. 


The  average  cost  of  meals  to  employ- 
ers in  the  greater  number  of  shops  is 
9d.  per  head  per  day ;  in  some  cases  it 
is  reduced  to  4d.  Tiresome  repetition 
dulls  the  appetite ;  in  fact,  the  bill  of 
fare  is  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever."  In  one  shop  this  dinner  menu 
has  been  served  for  years :  Sunday, 
pork ;  Monday,  beef  hot ;  Tuesday, 
beef  cold ;  Wednesday,  mutton  hot ; 
Thursday,  mutton  cold  ;  Friday,  beef 
hot ;  Saturday,  beef  cold  and  resurrec- 
tion pie.  On  Thursday  there  is  either  a 
roly-poly  pudding  or  stewed  fruit  thick- 
ened with  sago. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  average 
London  shop  to  the  few  establishments 
where  the  living-in  system  has  a  chance  to 
show  what  it  may  be  under  proper  guid- 
ance. These  are  exceptions,  and  con- 
stitute oases  in  the  desert  which  London 
is  for  the  great  majority  of  shop  assist- 
ants. 

There  is  in  that  city,  not  a  thousand 
miles  from  Piccadilly  Circus,  a  well- 
known  firm  which  has  been  in  existence 
for  a  number  of  years,  an  old  house 
even  for  London.  Here,  many  years 
ago,  a  young  man  served  his  apprentice- 
ship, and  suffered  from  the  ordinary 
abuses  of  living-in.  He  made  up  his 
mind  that,  if  ever  he  became  manager 
in  a  shop,  he  would  correct  some  of  the 
worst  features  of  the  system.  Years 
after  he  found  himself  again  with  this 
same  firm,  but  this  time  as  its  manager. 
He  began  gradually  to  remedy  many  of 
the  evils,  and  to-day  his  employees  are 
strong  advocates  of  the  system. 

As  the  business  expanded,  the  quar 
ters  were  found  to  be  too  small  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  increased  number 
of  employees.  Then  the  original  rooms 
on  the  top  floor  of  the  house  were  given 
to  assistants  who  had  been  with  the  firm 
the  longest  number  of  years.  Many  of 
them  were  really  old  men  and  women, 
for  whom  it  would  have  been  a  hardship 
to  go,  in  bad  weather,  to  a  separate 
building.  Other  houses  were  taken  for 
the  remaining  employees.  To-day  plans 
are  being  made  for  still  better  rooms  in 
a  new  building.  In  order  to  make  im- 
provements, the  employees  had  to  vacate 
their  own  rooms,  which  caused,  as  the 
manager  said,  "quite   a   disturbance." 
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A  deputation  called  upon  him,  and  he 
found  that  he  had  a  good-sized  trouble 
on  his  hands.  He  was  informed  that  they 
did  not  want  to  move;  they  were  satis- 
fied where  they  were,  and  did  not  like 
the  place  to  which  they  were  required  to 
go  ;  furthermore,  they  would  not  do  it. 

"  And  what  did  you  do  ?"  he  was 
asked. 

"  I  invited  them  out  to  supper,  talked 
it  over  fairly  and  squarely  with  them, 
and  the  next  day  they  all  moved  out 
peacefully  and  willingly," 

Among  the  reforms  this  man  has  in- 
stituted are  two  which  have  added  greatly 
to  the  self-respect  of  the  men  on  his 
force.  During  his  apprentice  days  the 
clerks  were  required  to  wipe  up  the 
floors — "squadding,"  it  is  called — and  do 
the  dusting.  Now  porters  are  hired,  and 
fines  have  been  abolished. 

In  this  same  shop,  a  few  months  ago, 
after  an  addition  had  been  made  to  the 
store,  it  was  found  necessary  to  get  the 
assistants  up  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  put  the  stock  in  shape.  The 
manager  did  not  like  to  detail  any  one 
to  do  this,  "  for,"  said  he,  "  it  was  an 
unearthly  hour  for  people  to  get  up,  and 
was  a  nasty  bit  of  work  at  the  best  I 
called  for  volunteers,  saying  that  no  one 
was  desired  who  had  the  slightest  dis- 
inclination for  it.  The  next  morning  at 
four  o'clock  every  assistant  reported  for 
work,  and  I  had  to  hustle  to  get  enough 
to  keep  them  busy." 


So  there  are  shops  and  shops  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  goodness  and  badness; 
but,  when  the  best  is  said,  the  living-in 
system  can  make  out  but  a  poor  case 
for  itself.  One  serious  evil  is  the  un- 
dermining of  the  employee's  individual- 
ity and  independence.  She  becomes  a 
mere  automaton,  incapable  of  taking  the 
initiative  in  any  steps  looking  to  her 
advancement.  Weakened  physically  by 
a  lack  of  nutritious  food,  and  mentally 
through  being  under  the  domination  of 
another's  will,  what  can  she  expect  to  be, 
after  a  few  years'  service,  but  a  broken- 
down  wreck  ? 

The  worst  of  the  living-in  system  is 
that  it  practically  dooms  a  man  to  celi- 
bacy and  drives  women  into  undesirable 
marriages.  In  some  shops  men  are 
even  required  to  obtain  their  employer's 
consent  before  they  can  marry.  This  is 
withheld  as  long  as  possible,  for  married 
men  live  out  and  are  entitled  to  the  full 
cash  value  of  their  services,  which  the 
employer  is  loth  to  give  just  as  long  as 
he  can  persuade  the  clerk  to  live  Id. 

Bad  as  conditions  are  in  London 
to-day,  they  were  formerly  much  worse, 
the  improvements  being  due  to  the  work 
of  the  Amalgamated  Unioir  of  Shop 
Assistants,  Warehousemen,  and  Clerks. 
Organized  a  few  years  ago,  this  Union 
has  accomplished  important  reforms, 
especially  along  the  lines  of  sanitation, 
ventilation,  and  shortening  the  hours  of 
labor. 


To  the  Watch 

By  Arnold  Townsend 

O  Sentinel  at  the  loose-swung  door  of  my  impetuous  lips, 
Guard  close  to-day  1   Make  sure  no  word  unjust  or  cruel  slips 
In  anger  forth,  by  folly  spurred  or  armed  with  envy's  whips; 
Keep  clear  the  way  to-day. 

And  Watchmen  on  the  cliff-scarred  heights  that  lead  from  heart  to  mind. 
When  wolf-thoughts  clothed  in  guile's  soft  fleece  creep  up,  O  be  not  blind  1 
But  may  they  pass  whose  foreheads  bear  the  glowing  seal-word  "kind;** 
Bid  them  God-speed,  I  pray. 

And  Warden  of  my  soul's  stained  house  where  love  and  hate  are  bom, 
O  make  it  clean^  if  swept  must  be  with  pain's  rough  broom  of  thorn  I 
And  quiet  impose,  so  straining  ears  with  world-din  racked  and  torn 
May  catch  what  (Jod  doth  say. 


The    Next    Step    Toward     International 

Honesty 


THE  United  States  and  all  the 
other  great  States  of  the  world 
have  now  adopted  the  Hague 
Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of 
International  Disputes,  "  with  a  view  to 
obviating,  so  far  as  possible,  recourse  to 
force  between  States."  In  1902  the 
United  States  also  adopted  the  Hague 
Convention  with  respect  to  the  Laws 
and  Customs  of  War  on  Land,  to  which 
the  nations  agreed,  considering  that  "  it 
is  likewise  necessary  to  have  regard  to 
cases  where  an  appeal  to  arms  may  be 
caused  by  events  which  their  solicitude 
could  not  avert." 

International  agreements  cover,  there- 
fore, cases  which  are  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion and  those  which  involve  warfare 
upon  land.  No  provision  is  made  by 
international  agreement  for  the  conduct 
of  hostilities  upon  the  sea,  except  in  the 
single  matter  of  the  extension  of  the 
principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
1864  to  the  treatment  of  the  wounded 
and  shipwrecked.  The  sea  will  inevita- 
bly become  more  and  more  the  field  of 
hostilities.  Upon  the  sea,  in  time  of 
war,  the  interests  of  commerce  and  com- 
munication, more  than  ever  before  of 
great  importance,  are  now  to  a  consider- 
able degree  left  to  arbitrary  treatment. 
This  is  easily  seen  in  the  marked  changes 
in  insurance  rates  which  follow  the  rumors 
of  war  on  the  sea.  There  is  no  agreement 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  persons  or 
property  upon  the  sea  in  time  of  war. 

The  method  of  the  conduct  of  hostili- 
ties between  the  war  vessels  themselves 
is  also  not  determined  by  fixed  rules 
«pon  which  there  is  international  agree- 
ment. A  State  possessing  ships  of  war 
costing  in  some  instances  ^7,000,000  or 
more  has  much  at  stake  in  time  of  war 
on  the  sea.  Such  ships  should  not  be 
subjected  to  the  risk  of  destruction  by 
means  which,  while  regarded  as  dishon- 
orable by  the  advanced  States,  may  yet 
be  used  by  an  unscrupulous  enemy. 
The  possibility  of  taking  advantage  of 
some  means  to  which  those  States  which 


occupy  a  commanding  position  in  the 
family  of  nations  would  not  resort,  often 
stimulates  the^  States  more  accustomed 
to  extreme  measures  to  declare  war.  It 
is  the  State  most  anxious  to  deal  fairly 
that  runs  the  greatest  risk  in  allowing  to 
continue  longer  the  present  uncertainty 
in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  hostilities 
upon  the  sea. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  by  many  States 
upon  all  points  with  respect  to  the  con- 
duct of  warfare  upon  the  sea.  New 
conditions  will  arise  which  will  require 
new  agreements.  Something  approxi- 
mating the  Convention  with  respect  to 
the  Laws  and  Customs  of  War  on  Land 
can  be  devised.  The  status  of  commerce 
and  communication  should  no  longer  be 
uncertain.  Submarine  telegraphic  cables 
may  be  mentioned  as  a  single  form  of 
the  means  of  communication  which 
should  not  be  subjected  to  arbitrary 
treatment  in  the  time  of  war.  Those 
who  believe  in  justice  and  fair  play  as 
well  as  those  whose  financial  interests  are 
imperiled  may  well  demand  that  a  measure 
of  that  definiteness  which  prevails  with 
regard  to  warfare  upon  land  be  estab- 
lished for  warfare  upon  the  sea.  Further, 
those  who  love  peace  can  easily  realize 
that  long  peace  is  best  secured  by  just 
war  when  war  is  unavoidable. 

The  Hague  Conference  of  1898  real- 
ized that  rules  were  needed  for  war  on 
the  sea,  and  recommended  that  another 
conference  be  called  to  consider  some 
of  these  matters.  President  Roosevelt 
renewed  the  recommendation  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  and  in  his  last  message 
requested  Congress  to  authorize  the  Ex- 
ecutive "  to  correspond  with  the  govern- 
ments of  the  principal  maritime  powers 
with  a  view  of  incorporating  into  the 
permanent  law  of  civilized  nations  the 
principle  of  the  exemption  of  all  private 
property  at  sea,  not  contraband  of  war, 
from  capture  or  destruction  by  belliger- 
ent powers." 

In  view  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
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Hague  Conference  and  of  the  President 
and  his  predecessor,  and  in  view  of  the 
increasing  importance  of  the  interests 
involved  in  warfare  upon  the  sea  it 
seems  a  most  fitting  time  for  the  calling 
of  an  international  conference  to  consider 
the  rules  for  war  upon  the  sea.  It  also 
seems  fitting  that  the  United  States, 
which  has  always  stood  for  honesty  in 
the  treatment  of  property  upon  the  sea, 
in  time  of  war,  as  for  advanced  positions 
in  other  matters  of  maritime  war,  should 
take  the  initiative  in  calling  this  confer- 
ence. Such  a  conference  should  not  be 
restricted  to  the  consideration  of  one 
particular  phase  of  the  conduct  of  roari 


time  warfare,  but  should  consider  all 
points  upon  which  any  agreement  can 
be  reached.  There  are  many  more  pos- 
sibilities of  agreement  than  are  suspected 
in  advance  of  frank  discussion,  as  showa 
by  the  results  of  the  Hague  Conference 
of  1898.  At  that  time  agreements  were 
reached  in  regard  to  international  arbi- 
tration and  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
war  on  land.  The  field  of  action  left 
unsettled  at  that  time  should  now  be 
considered,  and  the  next  step  toward 
international  honesty  should  be  taken 
by  an  international  agreement  in  regard 

to  the  conduct  of  hostilities  on  the  sea. 

«  « 


The  Victorian  Age' 


IT  is  well  that  the  definitive  and 
standard  life  of  Queen  Victoria 
should  bear  the  date  1903  instead 
of  1901 — the  year  of  the  Queen's  death. 
The  appreciation  by  Miss  Marie  Corelli 
and  the  biography  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  the  Queen's  son  in-law,  might 
properly  bear  the  earlier  date,  because 
of  their  intimate  touch  and  their  em 
phasis  on  family  life — an  impression  to 
be  given  with  special  fervor  in  the  shad- 
ow of  the  passing  of  the  great  Queen, 
who  was  pre-eminently  exemplary  as 
wife  and  mother  and  gentlewoman.  But, 
in  determining  Victoria's  position  in  his- 
tory as  monarch,  a  sense  of  proportion 
and  a  regard  for  exact  detail  compel  a 
certain  lapse  of  time  from  the  year  of 
her  demise.  The  Queen's  personal  his- 
tory in  the  varied  spheres  of  life  is  for 
the  first  time  narrated  with  a  due  sense 
of  perspective  by  Mr,  Sidney  Lee,  the 
editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  National  Bi- 
ography, He  of  all  men  seems  to  have 
had  a  fitting  sense  of  what  a  serious, 
well-proportioned,  dignified  biography 
should  be,  and  such  he  certainly  has 
made  the  present  volume.  In  it  we 
like  best  the  author's  emphasis  on  the 
Queen's    direct    intervention   in   home 

"  Queen  Victoria:  A  Biography.  By  Sidney  Lee. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  V'ork. 

Cecil  Rhodes:  A  Study  of  a  Career.  By  Edward 
Hensman.    Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

My  Life  Work.  By  Samuel  Smith,  M.P.  HoJler 
&  Stougnton,  London. 

Rdouard  VII.  Par  J.  H.  Aubry.  F^lix  Juven, 
Paris. 


politics  throughout  her  long  reign — the 
longest  in  English  history  and  the  long- 
est but  one  in  European  history ;  for 
instance,  her  criticism  of  the  bill  incor- 
porating India  with  the  dominions  of 
the  Crown ;  her  attitude  towards  Palmer- 
ston  as  regards  the  latter's  precipitate  rec- 
ognition of  Napoleon  III. ;  above  all,  as 
regards  Palmerston's  attitude  in  the  Trent 
affair.  Both  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Smith  bear 
testimony  to  the  feeling  then  in  England 
that  the  South  would  gain  its  independ- 
ence. The  Queen's  influence  upon  mem- 
bers of  her  family,  at  home  and  abroad, 
particularly  on  William  II.  of  Germany, 
is  also  deservedly  emphasized.  No  sov- 
ereign of  England,  says  Mr.  Lee,  was  a 
more  voluminous  correspondent  with 
the  oflBcers  of  state.  "  She  laboriously 
studied  every  detail  of  Government 
business,  and  on  every  question  of  pol* 
icy  or  administration  she  formed  for 
herself  decided  opinions,  to  which  she 
obstinately  adhered,  pressing  them  per- 
tinaciously on  the  notice  of  her  Mini.<^ 
ters."  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  autobiography, 
is  well  within  the  mark  in  saying,  "  No 
sovereign  in  English  history  ever  at- 
tained such  universal  esteem  as  Queen 
Victoria." 

In  1900  the  anxieties  and  sorrows  due 
to  the  South  African  War  and  to  the 
deaths  of  relatives  proved  a  severe 
strain  on  the  Queen's  nervous  system. 
In  January,  1901,  she  nerved  herself  to 
welcome  Lord  Roberts  on   his   return 
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from  South  Africa,  and  to  give  an  audi- 
ence to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  so  that  she  might  understand 
the  immediate  prospect  of  South  African 
affairs.  It  was  fitting  that  the  future  of 
the  British  Colonial  Empire  should  be 
her  last  business  in  life. 

In  the  extension  of  the  Empire  it  has 
been  generally  supposed  that  the  Queen 
was  for  peace,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 
But  Mr.  Lee  shows  that  when  war  was 
once  recognized  as  necessary,  it  found 
an  advocate  in  the  Queen.  The  Sudan 
campaign  of  1898,  for  instance,  culminat- 
ing in  the  battle  of  Khartum,  was,  says 
he,  "  a  source  of  immense  gratification 
to  her."  But  all  other  experiences  sank 
into  insignificance  beside  the  Boer  War. 
In  1891  the  Queen  had  invited  Cecil 
Rhodes  to  dine  at  Windsor.  As  Mr. 
Hensman  in  his  sumptuous  volume  tells 
us,  Rhodes  afterwards  expressed  grati- 
fied surprise  at  the  Queen's  knowledge 
of  South  African  politics  and  at  her 
clear  and  statesmanlike  comments.  The 
interview  left  the  Queen  one  of  Rhodes's 
admirers.  Later  her  confidence  in  Lord 
Salisbury's  wisdom  spared  her  any  mis- 
givings while  negotiations  with  the 
Transvaal  Government  were  pending. 
So  long  as#  any  chance  remained  of 
maintaining  an  honorable  peace,  says 
Mr.  Lee,  the  Queen  hoped  that  there 
would  be  no  war ;  but  when  that  p^ace 
could  not  be  maintained,  "  she  focused 
her  energies  on  entreaties  to  her  Minis- 
ters to  pursue  the  war  with  all  possible 
promptitude  and  effect."  This  combina- 
tion of  humanity  with  militant  dignity 
probably  made  Cecil  Rhodes  confess 
that  Queen  Victoria  was  intellectually 
the  equal  of  any  statesman  with  whom 
he  had  ever  come  in  contact.  Yet 
Rhodes  had  not,  as  Mr.  Hensman  is 
careful  to  say,  a  very  high  opinion  of 
women's  abilities  and  their  fitness  for 
political  life.  If  the  development  of  a 
Colonial  Empire  was  the  great  distin- 
guishing feature  of  Queen  Victoria's 
reign,  Cecil  Rhodes  played  a  prime  part 
in  that  development.  For  many  years, 
for  good  or  for  ill,  he  dominated  South 
African  politics.  Mr.  Hensman's  de- 
scription of  Rhodes's  connection  with 
the  Jameson  Raid  may  seem  to  us  in- 
adequate ;  that  of  Rhodes's  connection 


with  the  Boer  War  is  certainly  inade- 
quate ;  better  is  the  elucidation  of  the 
Cape  to  Cairo  railway  and  other  em- 
pire-making schemes. 

If  the  development  of  a  Colonial 
Empire  most  impressed  those  outside 
England,  there  are  certain  problems  at 
home  the  solution  of  which  makes  the 
Victorian  era  memorable  to  every  Eng- 
lishman. The  account  of  these  is 
more  graphic  in  Mr.  Smith's  book  than 
in  Mr.  Lee's,  as  is  natural  from  an  old 
parliamentarian — education,  the  fran- 
chise, Irish  Home  Rule,  church  questions. 
Mr.  Smith's  life  has  been  one  of  admi- 
rable effort  in  the  solving  of  these  prob- 
lems. He  has  now  turned  his  attention 
abroad  to  Indian  matters,  which  exceed 
in  complexity  any  other,  and  also  to 
Anglo-American  relations.  Mr.  Smith's 
repeated  visits  to  this  country  have 
made  him  widely  and  favorably  known 
here. 

He  thus  defines  the  Empire's  attitude 
in  1902:  "The  press  is  filled  with 
reports  of  earnest  prayers  for  our  be- 
loved Sovereign,  which  happily  were 
heard.  The  blessed  peace  in  South 
Africa  has  left  behind  it  a  chastened 
and  thankful  spirit.  The  accent  of 
boastfulness  has  marvelously  disap- 
peared. I  cannot  but  hope  that  a  more 
fruitful  era  in  our  national  life  has 
arrived."  The  prime  mover  in  that 
peace,  we  believe,  was  Edward  VII. 
More  than  any  other  Englishman,  his 
personal  ascendency  gives  the  impress 
of  contemporary  manners  and  character, 
simple,  unboastful,  uninsular.  To  him 
is  due  the  rapid  regaining  of  English 
prestige  among  the  courts  of  Europe. 
Yet  he  has  never  had  "  a  military  soul," 
as  Mr.  Aubry  points  out ;  his  life  in  the 
Victorian  age  during  his  half-century  as 
Prince  of  Wales  was  purely  that  of  the 
Queen's  first  servant.  He  well  fulfilled 
his  motto,  "  Ich  dien."  He  once  aptly 
called  himself  a  drummer  for  loyalism, 
and  with  true  commercial-traveler  en- 
ergy he  went  everywhere.  He  was  hail- 
fellow-well-met  in  all  ranks  of  society 
at  home  and  abroad,  until,  as  the  keen 
French  critic  says,  he  was  reproached 
with  having  about  him  "  too  many 
Americans  and  too  many  Jews."  He 
has,  however,  made  the  Court  felt  as  not 
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in  a  century  before.  In  politics  he  is 
supposed  to  be  a  Liberal-Unionist-Im- 
perialist  of  the  Rosebery  and  Devon- 
shire  sort.  According  to  M.  Aubry,  the 
King  had  a  profound  admiration  for  Cecil 
Rhodes,  that  ultra-Imperialist  Whether 
this  is  so  or  not,  Edward  VII.'s  work 
is  to  be,  according  to  the  keen  French 
critic,  the  federation  and  armament  of 


the  Empire,  the  mending  or  ending  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  agricultural  and  in- 
heritance reforms,  the  pacification  of 
Ireland,  the  creation  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  of  peasant  proprietors 
of  the  soil,  universal  suffrage,  the  politi- 
cal emancipation  of  woman ;  finally, 
workingmen's  pensions. 
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This  report  of  current  literature  is  supplemented  by  fuller  reviews  of  such  books  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  Any  of  these  books 
will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook^  postpaid^  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the 
published price^  with  postage  added  when  the  price  is  marked  "  «^/." 


Adventurer  in  Spain  (The).  By  S.  R.  Crockett. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.    338  pages. 

5X9%  in.  $1.50. 
It  is  hard  to  distinguish  fact  from  fiction 
here,  but  the  unusual  mixture  of  personal 
travel  and  adventure  with  romance  is  cer- 
tainly interestmg.  Mr.  Crockett  climbed 
the  mountains  that  separate  France  from 
Spain,  visited  remote  mountain  village^ 
made  friends  with  smugglers,  Carlists,  and 
roadside  characters.  His  experiences  were 
singular  in  themselves  and  well  worthy  of 
narration,  while  from  time  to  time  he  intro- 
duces a  little  tale  of  Spanish  love-making, 
fighting,  or  smuggling,  which  adds  a  fanciful 
touch  to  the  whole.  The  book  is  in  part 
illustrated  from  the  author's  photographs. 

Adventures  of  Elizabeth  in  Riigen  (The). 
By  the  Author  of  "*  Elizabeth  and  Her  German 
Garden."  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5»/4x8 
in.    299  pages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Anatomical  Model  of  the  Female  Human 
Body:  An  Illustrated  Representation,  with 
Pull  and  Descriptive  Letterpress.  Edited  by 
William  S.  Furneaux.  Thomas  Whittaker,  New 
York.    $1.75,  net. 

Angler's  Secret  (The).  By  Charles  Brad- 
ford. G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  5x7%  in. 
206paRes. 
Pleasantly  written  little  talks  by  a  fisherman 
for  fishermen.  The  tyro  and  tne  expert  will 
find  practical  suggestions,  while  the  whole 
is  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  Izaak  Walton 
ana  combines  gentle  sentiment  with  the 
good  fellowship  of  sport. 

Aristocracy  of  Health  (The).  Bv  Mary 
Foote  Henderson.  The  Colton  Publisliing:  Co., 
Washington,  D.C.    5x7%  in.    772  pages. 

Biographic  Climes:  Vol.  II.  The  Origin  of 
the  111  Health  of  George  EHot,  George  Henry 
Lewes,  Wagner,  Parkman,  Jane  Welch  Car- 
lyle,  Spencer,  "Whittier,  Margaret  Puller  0«- 
■oH,  and  Nietzsche.    By  George  M.  Gould,  M.D. 
P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.    5x8  in. 
392  pages.    $\. 
Ginics  are  medical  lessons  given  to  pupils 
at  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  or  in  his  pres- 
ence.   Biographical  memoranda  of  the  per- 
sons named  on  the  title-page  of  this  volume 


are  cited  as  the  basis  of  the  thesis  it  pro- 
pounds. The  main  cause  of  their  ill  health 
IS  diagnosed  as  eyestrain.  ^*  No  cause  can 
more  directly  and  infallibly  upset  and  mor- 
bidize  the  nervous,  mental,  and  nutritional 
mechanisms.*'  Furthermore,  "one  of  the 
most  successful,  one  of  the  most  potent  pre- 
parers of  the  morbid  soil  for  any  infectious 
disease  is  eyestrain,  and  it  will  in  time  be 
recognized  as  such."  As  to  Mrs.  Carlyle, 
De  Quincey.  Parkman,  Schopenhauer,  Wag- 
ner, Nietzsche, "  a  simple,  or  rather,  speaking 
in  optical  terms,  a  compound  pair  of  lenses 
would  have  absolutely  prevented  the  entire 
tragedy  in  each  case."  Not  only  insanity, 
but,  as  Dr.  Gould  concludes  from  statistics 
of  tne  Elmira  Reformatory,  even  crime,  is  to 
a  considerable  extent  traceable  to  an  ocular 
origin.  The  pessimism  which  colors  so 
much  of  modern  literature  partly  grows, 
in  his  view,  from  this  prolific  root  of  evil. 
This  thesis,  advanced  in  Dr.  Gould's  pre- 
ceding volume  of  studies  upon  the  ill  health 
of  De  Quincey,  Carlyle,  Darwin,  Hiixlev, 
and  Browning,  failed  to  find  favor  with  the 
medical  profession.  He  therefore  returns  to 
the  charge  with  some  intensity,  and  does  not 
mince  matters  in  speaking  of  the  "  enormous 
mistake,"  the  "  professional  crime."  In  the 
issue   thus  joined  a  layman  must  suspend 

i'udgment,  but  may  at  the  same  time  remem- 
>er  that  conservatism  has  impeded  the  ad- 
vance of  medical  no  less  than  of  theological 
science.  Next  to,  perhaps  even  more  than, 
the  stomach  the  eye  is,  no  doubt,  the  most 
neglected  and  abused  organ  of  the  body. 

Chats  on  Writers  and  Books.     By  John  N. 

Crawford.    In  2  vols.    Charles  H.  Seigel  Co., 

Chicago.  6Sx9%in.  $5. 
Mr.  Crawford  was  a  Chicago  newspaper 
writer  and  essayist.  He  is  described  by  the 
writer  of  the  Introduction  to  these  hand- 
somely printed  volumes  as  a  man  of  a  judicial 
mind,  an  indefatigable  reader,  and  a  thorough 
scholar.  The  sketches  and  talks  here 
included  very  well  bear  out  this  description 
of  the  writer.  They  contain  nothing  very 
profoundly  original  or  searching  in  criticism. 
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but  they  eive  a  good  idea  of  the  personality, 
life,  and  literary  work  of  scores  of  famous 
writers,  actors,  and  social  celebrities.  John- 
son, Garrick,  Pope,  Horace  Walpole,  Mrs. 
Bsu-bauld,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Grote,  Lady 
Holland,  Barhan, Willi  am  Morris,and  Austin 
Dobson  are  some  of  the  names  that  meet 
the  eye  in  turning  over  the  pages. 

Christian  Apologetics  :  A  Series  of  Addresses 
delivered  before  the  Christimn  Aesociation  of 
University  College.  London.  By  George  Hens- 
low,  M.A.,  Henry  Wace,  D.D.,  and  Others.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  1^3  paRes. 
$125,  neL 

Under  this  title  are  comprised  addresses  on 
••  The  Nature  and  Scope  of  Christian  Evi- 
dences," "  Present-Day  Rationalism,  with  an 
Examination  of  Darwmism,"  **  The  Book  of 
Genesis,"  "  The  Synoptic  Gospels  as  Inde- 

S indent  Witnesses,"  "The  Witness  of 
uman  Experience,"  **  Materialism  or  Chris- 
tianity," "  Some  Evidences  for  the  Resurrec- 
tion." Brief  speeches  by  men  of  distinction 
follow  most  of  "these,  among  them  Lord  Kel- 
vin's, which  drew  forth  many  letters  to  the 
press  upon  his  affirmation  that  "science 
positively  affirms  Creative  Power."  While 
these  addresses  are  not  in  every  point  ade- 
quate or  satisfactory,  they  contain  much  that 
is  valuable,  and  some  really  noble  passages. 

Congregational  Way  (The) :  A  Handbook 
oi  Congregational  Principles  end  Practices. 
By  George  M.  Boynton.  The  Pilgrim  Press,  New 
York.    5^7^  in.    221  pages.    >i,  net. 

The  fundamental  principles  and  the  varying 
practices  and  tendencies  of  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  are  the  subject  of  this  work. 
With  its  unchangeable  pnnciple  of  the  au- 
tonomy of  each  local  church  the  flexibility  of 
Congregationalism  in  other  respects  is  such 
as  to  require  from  time  to  time  restatements, 
such  as  this,  of  the  current  modifications  or 
improvements  of  its  ancient  way.  It  appean 
from  Dr.  Boynton^s  account  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  closer  orp^anization  for  common 
interests,  to  unification  of  missionary  and 
benevolent  activities,  to  more  variety  in 
modes  of  worship,  and  to  less  philosophical 
and  more  practical  statements  of  doctrine, 
to  none  of  which,  however,  is  individual  or 
church  subscription  required.  In  its  state- 
ment of  principles,  of  past  and  present  prac- 
tices, and  with  its  copious  appendix  of  cur- 
rent forms  of  belief  and  of  procedure  for  all 
purposes,  this  is  a  valuable  reference-book 
for  all  whom  it  may  concern  either  for  infor- 
mation or  for  action. 

Conaolatio :  Ode  in  Memory  of  those  Mem- 
bers of  the  Class  of  Nineteen  Hundred  and 
Three  of  Stanford  University  who  Died  Dur- 
ing the  Month  of  Their  Graduation.  By  Ray- 
mond Macdonald  Alden.  Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco.    5x8%  in.   8  i>agea.    50c,  net. 

Das  Marchen.  By  Johann  Wol^ang  Goethe. 
Edited  by  Charles  A.  Eggert,  Ph.D.    (Heath's 

Modem  Lafig         "    "         *^    "   "   '" 

Boston.    4V4X 


_  Series-T"  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
in.    109pafi:es. 


Eppy  Grams.  By  Dinkelspiel.  Per  George 
V.  Hobart.  The  G.  VV.  Dillingham  Co.,  New 
York.    5x7%  in.    91  pages. 

Francis  of  Assisi.  By  Anna  M.  Stoddart 
Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
4x7  in.  :^47  pages.  $i,  net. 
This  is  an  exquisite  example  of  book-making. 
The  text  deserves  it.  While  the  little  book 
makes  no  pretensions  to  be  a  work  for  stu- 
dents, it  is  emphatically  a  book  not  only  for 
every  young  student  of  the  history  of  relig- 
ion, but  for  every  serious  reader.  It  has 
been  written  in  Assisi  with  the  advantage  of 
the  latest  elucidations  concerning  the  life 
and  times  of  the  great  Franciscan.  It 
should  be  read  before  one  takesup  M.  Paul 
Sabatier*s  standard  "  Vie  de  S.  Francois 
d* Assise,"  but  it  can  be  read  with  distmct 
satisfaction  after  the  perusal  of  that  great 
book.  The  numerous  lives  of  Francis  of 
Assisi  which  have  been  published  during 
the  past  decade  attest  to  the  compelling 
charm  and  to  the  profound  influence  of  one 
who  brought  an  Italian  joyousness  and 
spontaneity  into  every  religious  act  no  mat- 
ter how  austere  otherwise.  The  latest  con- 
tribution is  not  a  whit  behind  the  others  in 
reverence  for  the  subject  and  in  an  earnest 
desire  to  acquaint  others  with  the  exceeding 
beauty  of  the  life  and  aims  of  a  man  who 
stood  very  near  to  Christ  in  that  life  and 
those  aims. 

From  Afi;nosticism  to  Theism.  By  Charles 
F.  Dole.  The  Tantes  H.  West  Co.,  Boston.  5x8 
in.    29  pages.   25c. 

There  is  a  notable  charm  in  this  little  argu- 
ment reprinted  from  the  "  Hibbert  Toumd," 
a  sympathetic  persuasiveness  of  reason 
quickened  by  profound  moral  feeling,  which 
gives  it  a  practical  value  above  that  of  some 
massive  volumes  for  minds  perplexed  about 
**  the  unknowable." 

Grace  Before  Meat :  A  Collection  of  Table 
Blessinn  for  All  Occasions.  By  Amos  R. 
Wells.  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 
eOO  Tremont  Temple,  Boston.  4*^x5%  in.  79 
pages.   25c 

Handbook  of  Parliamentary  Usage.  By 
Frank  William  Howe.  Hinds  &  Noble,  New 
York.    3%x7in.    55  pages.    50c 

Handbook  on  the  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 
losis (A) .  Published  by  the  Charity  Oiganization 
Society,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.    6x9% 


in. 


3  pages.    Paper  bound. 


Bnflish  Sututes  in  Maryland  (The).  By 
St  George  Lealdn  Sioussat,  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hop- 
kins University  Studies.  Series  XXI.)  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  Md.  6x9%  in.  Ill 
50c 


Help  for  the  Tempted:  And  That  Means 
All  of  Us.  By  Amos  R.  Wells.  United  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor,  Boston.  A%x7%  in.  iiSi 
pages.    75c. 

Henderson.  By  Rose  E.  Young.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x7^  in.  189pages.  $1.25. 
The  author  of  this  story  is  a  Missourian  by 
birth  and  a  Kentuckian  and  Virginian  bv 
descent.  She  is  a  young  woman  of  consia- 
erable  experience ;  she  taught  school  in 
Texas,  has  done  editorial  work  in  Chicago 
and  in  New  York,  and  has  seen  a  great  deal 
of  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. This  story  is  a  somewhat  over-intense 
study  of  an  episode  in  the  life  of  three  peo- 
ple. The  situation  is  an  unusual  one,  and  is 
worked  out  with  a  great  deal  of  skill,  the 
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three  figures  in  the  little  drama  of  love  and 
death  being  very  distinctly  sketched.  The 
story  suffers  from  strain,  but  the  situation 
creates  and  in  part  justifies  this  stress. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  George 
H.  Dryer,  D.D.  In  5  vols.  Jennings  &  Pye, 
Cincinnati.  S^/ixSV*  in. 
A  history  of  the  Christian  Church  in  five 
volumes  one  has  a  right  to  expect  to  find 
both  accurate  and  well  proportioned.  Though 
this  history  is  written  with  admirable  spirit, 
it  lacks  both  accuracy  and  right  proportion. 
Such  easily  ascertainable  facts,  for  instance, 
as  the  names  of  some  modern  theological 
writers  are  wrongly  gpven.  Of  the  five  vol- 
umes two  treat  of  events  from  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  onward.  The  work, 
too,  lacks  distinction  in  style  and  interpreta- 
tive insight,  either  of  which  might  have 
outweighed  other  faults.  Each  volume  is 
suppli^  with  a  bibliography,  an  index  which 
would  be  more  valuable  it  more  complete. 
This  is  a  historv  desij^ned  for  popular  use. 
Its  most  decidea  merit  is  its  attempt,  very 
generally  successful,  to  repjort  results  of 
relip^ous  controversy  with  impartiality,  to 
indicate  the  religious  value  existing  in 
chanees  that  to  some  have  seemed  inimical 
to  religion,  and  to  emphasize  the  unity  of 
the  Church,  which  depends  less  on  ecclesias- 
tical organization  than  on  human  experience. 

Hypatia.  By  Charles  Kingsley.  (The  New 
Centiiry  Library.)  T.  Nelson  &  Sons,  New  V'ork. 
4x6»4in.    467  pages.    $150. 

An  attractive  edition  of  the  small-volume, 
thin-paper,  limp-cover  type. 

li>erian  (The) :  Anglo-Greek  Play.  By  Osborn 

R.  Lamb.    With  Music  by  H.  Claiborne  Dixon. 

Ames  &    Rollinson,  203  Broadway,  New  York. 

5*4x7  in.  119  pages.  $2,  net. 
We  should  not  find  fault  with  a  home  be 
cause  neither  husband  nor  wife  has  any  par- 
ticular distinction.  Similarlyj  we  are  not 
inclined  to  speak  ill  of  a  book  m  which  verse 
and  music  are  well  mated. 
I  Need  the  Money.     By  Hugh   McHugh. 

Illostrated.     The   G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.,  New 

York.   4x7  in.    1 14  pages. 

In  ReUef  of  Doubt.     By  R.  E.  Welsh,  M.A. 

H.  R.  Allenson,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C., 

England.  5*y^x8*y4in.  110  pages. 
This  is  designed  as  an  antidote  to  cheap 
publications,  a^n^ostic  or  atheistic,  widely 
circulated  in  England.  Frankly  accepting 
the  dicta  of  modem  science,  it  is  a  popular 
argument  for  the  fundamental  tenets  of 
Christianity,  conceding  somewhat  less  to 
the  claims  of  Biblical  critics  in  the  New 
Testament  field  than  in  that  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. It  is  lucid,  vigorous,  and  com- 
mendable to  all  who  are  trying  to  tune  the 
**  jarring  Ijrre." 

Jeremy  Taylor.  By  Edmund  Gosse.  (Eng- 
lish Men  of  Letters.)  The  Macmlllan  Co.,  New 
York.    234  pages.    75c.,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Jewel  of  Seven  Stars  (The).  By  Bram  Stoker. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.    5x7>,^  in.    310  pages. 

A  preposterous  story  of  mystery,  mysticism, 
and  crime. 


Leaves  from  the  Diaries  of  a  Soldier  and 
Sportsman  Daring  Twenty  Yemra'  Service  in 
India,  Afghanistan,  Egypt,  and  Other  Cono- 
triss,  1865-1885.  By  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Mon- 
tagu Gilbert  Gerard,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.l.  lllusuatei 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  COm  New  York.  6x^  in.  3W 
pages.    M>  net. 

General  Gerard^s  experiences  as  a  sportsman 
and  soldier  from  1864  to  1884  cover  pl«u^es 
as  far  apart  as  Gibraltar,  Central  India, 
Abyssinia,  Afghanistan,  and  Egypt.  Al- 
though his  book  sometimes  has  unnecessaiy 
personal  detail,  it  is  for  the  most  part  decid- 
edly readable,  and  that  as  well  to  tne  student 
of  races  and  of  political  history  as  to  the 
lover  of  narratives  of  hunting  adventure. 
The  book  is  handsomely  printed  and  illus- 
trated. 

Liberal  Christianity:  Its  Origin,  Nature, 
and  Mission.  By  Jean  R^ville.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  V  ictor  LeuUette.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Soas, 
New  York.    5x7»,4in.    205  pages.    #1.25. 

These  addresses  by  a  French  professor,  first 
given  in  Switzerland  last  fall,  describe  what 
m  this  country  would  be  called  radical  Unt- 
tarianism.  Their  fundamental  defect,  it 
seems  to  us,  is  their  confusing  use  of  the 
same  term,  at  one  time  to  denote  a  religious 
attitude  of  mind,  at  other  times  to  denote 
the  reasoned  conclusions  of  certain  people 
who  have  that  attitude  of  mind.  'J  he  con- 
ception of  Christianity  which  they  set  forthb 
based  on  the  supposed  truism  that  Chris- 
tianity consists  of  the  aggres^ate  of  Jesus* 
teachings,  and  therefore  is  to  be  dug  out  of 
the  synoptic  gospels ;  whereas  it  is  eciually 
rational  to  hold  that  Christianity  consists  in 
the  spirit  and  life  of  Christ  to  be  found,  per- 
haps, more  clearly  embodied  in  PauPs  Epis- 
tles and  the  Fourth  Gospel  than  in  the  annal- 
istic  writings  of  Matthew,  Luke,  and  Mark. 
Liberalism,  as  here  expounded,  might  well 
be  called  Synoptic  Christianity — a  modem 
and  subtle  form  of  literalism. 

♦'  Little  Ten-Minutes;"  or,  A  Pastor's  Talks 
with  His  Children.  By  Frank  T.  Bayley.  D.D. 
The  Carson-Harper  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.  5%4x8  in. 
189  pages.    $1,  net. 

Each  of  these  addresses  has  for  its  center 
an  anecdote  or  story,  or  a  simple  illustrative 
experiment.  They  are  well  within  the  com- 
prehension of  children,  in  some  cases  even 
those  who  are  very  young.  The  moral  and 
religious  lessons  are  wholesome — ^not  too 
sentimental,  not  too  austere.  The  book 
might  prove  suggestive  to  some  teachers 
regarding  modes  of  approach  to  the  minds 
of  children. 

Man  Roosevelt  (The).  By  Francis  E.  Leupp. 
Illustrated.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7% 
in.    M\  pages.    $1.25,  net    (Postage,  lOc.) 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Manual  of  Forensic  Quoutiona.  By  Leon 
Mead  and  F.  Newell  Gilb^  Illustrated.  J.  F. 
Taylor  &  Co.,  New  York.  $%x8»^  in.  207  pofces. 
$1.50. 

Medieval  England.     By  Mary  Batesqn.    Il- 
lustrated.  (The  Story  of  the  Nations.)    G.  P.  Put- 
nam's  Sons,  New  York.    5V4X8  in.    448  pofles. 
$lJ5,net. 
A  very  interesting  survey  of  Endand  durine 
the  mediaeval  period,  dealing  largely  with 
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family,  social,  ecclesiastical,  and  feudal  life. 
The  materials  for  such  a  book  as  this  are  in 
certain  fields  extremely  voluminous  and  in 
others  very  meager,  but  Miss  Bateson  has 
pieced  together  very  skillfully  the  fragments 
relating  to  the  home  life  of  the  nobility  and 
to  life  in  the  monasteries,  and  has  given  a 
connected  and  readable  account  of  these 
phases  of  old  English  life,  intimate  enough 
and  detailed  enough  to  bring  before  the  im- 
agination, if  not  before  the  eye,  the  back- 
ground and  habit,  the  dress  and  manners, 
3ie  ideals  and  occupations  of  a  very  remote 
period.  The  book  has  value  for  the  student 
of  literature  because  considerable  space  is 
given  to  the  attitude  of  the  English  kings- 
and  the  nobility  toward  learning  and  poetry 
at  a  time  when  these  things  existed  largely 
by  the  good  will  of  patrons  or  by  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Church.  The  ecclesiastical  side 
of  the  story  is  told  with  sufficient  fullness. 
The  relations  between  the  secular  and  the 
regular  clergy  are  very  fully  indicated,  and  a 
gcKKi  deal  of  prominence  is  given  to  the  long 
and  at  times  bitter  contention  between  these 
two  bodies. 

Memorials  of  Mary  Wilder  White.  By  Eliza- 
beth Amelia  D wight  Edited  by  Mary  Wilder 
Tilestoii.  The  Everett  Press  Co.,  Boston.  6x^*4 
in.    409  pages.    $2.50,  net. 

Metric  Fallacy  (The),  by  Frederick  A.  Hal- 
sey.  and  The  Metric  Failure  in  the  Textile 
ladostry,  by  Samuel  S.  Dale.  D.  Van  Nosl^rand 
Co.,  23  Murray  St.,  New  Vorlc  5Vax9  in.  231 
pages.  $\. 
Many  people  of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind 
have  viewed  with  favor  the  proposition 
before  Congress  to  establish  the  metric  sysr 
tern  of  weights  and  measures  in  this  countrjr, 
as  merely  a  consistent  extension  of  our  deci- 
mal system  of  reckoning  money.  These 
persons  have  probably  regarded  the  late  Mr. 
Spencer's  provision  in  his  will  for  the  publi- 
cation of  his  articles  opposing  the  metric  sys- 
tem as  a  mere  idiosyncrasy.  Such  readers 
of  this  volume  will  probably  revise  their 
opinion,  in  surprise  at  the  cumulative  and 
massive  weight  of  argument  adduced  from 
practical  considerations  against  theoretical — 
from  the  interests  of  the  industrial  world 
against  those  of  the  scientific.  Wh)r  there 
should  be  this  contrarietv  of  opinion  is  well 
explained :  **  The  scientific  use  of  measure- 
ments consists  in  measuring  existing  thin&:s; 
the  industrial  use  consists  m  making  things 
to  a  required  size."  While  the  scientist  has 
to  measure  all  possible  sizes,  the  manufac- 
turer has  need  of  comparatively  few  standard 
sizes.  The  American  manufacturer  opposes 
the  introduction  of  the  metric  system  as  en- 
tailing both  cost  and  confusion  to  an  intoler- 
able degree,  it  appears  from  the  data  in 
this  volume  that  the  old  units  persist  in  all 
countries  where  the  metric  system  has  been 
legalized;  that  European  manufacturers  fa- 
vor it  only  as  a  relief  from  the  chaos  of  local 
standards ;  that  American  industries  have  a 
distinct  advantage  over  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  their  use  of  standard  sizes,  with  which  it 
yi'ould  be  folly  to  interfere.  In  short,  oie 
who  has  no  doctrinaire  interest  will  be  in- 


clined to  think  "the  metric  fallacy"  well 
named,  and  to  judge  that  its  advocates  should 
go  si  JW. 

Miracle  (The).  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  F.  Bettex,  by  H.  M.  German  Literary 
Board,  Burlington,  Iowa.  5ViX8in.  78 pages.  50c. 

Modem  English  Prose:   Selected  and   Ed- 
ited by  George  Rice  Carpenter  and  William 
Tenney   Brewster.     The  Macmillaa  Co.,  New 
York.    5x7\iin.    481  pages.    fl.iO. 
Judiciously  selected  extracts  of  some  length 
intended  tor  use  as  illustrative  material  in 
class  work.    With  one  or  two  exceptions 
these  excerpts  form  complete  e.ssays,  stories, 
or  sketches.    The  authors  range  from  Ma- 
caulay  to  Jack  London  and  from  Gibbons 
to  Hamlin  Garland. 

Narrow  Gate  (The).  By  Charles  M.  Shel- 
don. The  Advance  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago.  6x8 
in.    230  pages.    |1,  net. 

New  Light  on  the  Life  of  Jesus.  By  Charles 
Augustus  Briggs,  D.D.,  D.Litt.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner^s  Sons,  New  York.  5V4X8V4  in.  1%  pages. 
^1.20,  net. 
The  chronology  of  the  life  of  Christ  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  Biblical 
study.  Its  solution  can  be  at  best  only 
approximate.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
Gospel  of  Mark  was  accepted  as  the  only 
practicable  norm.  Dr.  Briggs's  book  repre- 
sents a  decided  reaction  from  that  position. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  not  only  the  weight 
which  the  Gospel  of  John  has  in  the  evidence 
which  Dr.  Briggs  cites,  but  also  the  corrob- 
orative evidence  which  is  found  in  Tatian's 
Diatessaron.  Some  of  the  interpretations 
we  find  at  variance  with  what  we  think  to  be 
the  facts,  not  to  say  the  ver^  character  of 
Christ,  notably  the  suggestion  that  Jesus 
drove  the  traders  out  of  the  temple  because 
he  was  indignant  at  being  defrauded  in  the 
purchase  of  a  paschal  lamb!  The  details 
of  the  book  demand  scrutiny ;  they  cannot 
be  dismissed  in  a  brief  review  such  as  this. 
The  outline  is  clear,  and  the  conclusions 
worthy  of  attention. 

New  Testament  in  the  Christian  Church 
(The) :  Eight  Lectures.  By  Edward  Caldwell 
Moore.  The  MacmiUan  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in. 
367  pages.  fl.SO,  net. 
This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  current  theo- 
logical literature.  It  belongs  to  that  small 
but  happily  growing  class  of  books  which 
combine  scholarship  with  clear  writing.  It 
is  a  work  which  both  the  specialist  and  the 
layman  will  read.  Modern  Bible  study  has 
largely  been  concerned  with  the  origin  and 
character  of  the  various  Scriptural  writings: 
to  but  a  few  has  been  confined  the  study  of 
the  process  by  which  these  various  writings 
have  become  included  in  the  Bible.  Not 
many  Protestants  would  have  a  reasonable 
answer  to  give  if  asked  why  they  should  not 
value  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  or  the 
Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  as  highly 
as  they  do  the  Book  of  Acts.  Those  who 
believe  that  the  Spirit  of  God  directs  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  men  must  believe 
that  the  Spirit  was  quite  as  dominating  an 
influence  over  the  men  who  chose  the  books 
to  be  included  in  the  New  Testament  as  over 
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those  who  wrote  those  books.  In  other 
words,  inspiration  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
writers  of  the  Bible  without  also  ascribing 
it  to  the  makers  of  the  canon.  Dr.  Moore, 
who  is  Parkman  Professor  of  Theology  at 
Harvard,  so  describes  the  formation  of  the 
canon  that  the  reader  must  have  a  new  sense 
of  the  way  in  which  the  spirit  of  Christ  has 

Sulded  the  Church  in  spite  of  other  and  con- 
icting  spirits.  He  also  indicates  the  inter- 
action between  the  growth  of  the  canon  and 
the  growth  of  church  ^jovemment.  ritual,  and 
doctrine.  Many  ministers  and  laymen  will 
find  this  volume  suggestive  of  an  unfamiliar 
way  by  which  to  approach  the  study  of  the 
New  Testament  and  at  the  same  time  of  a 
not  frequented  path  from  which  to  survey 
Church  history.  Our  only  caution  is  that 
the  book  must  not  be  taken  as  Church  historv. 
Of  Montanism,  for  instance,  the  reader  would 
get  from  this  book  alone  hardly  an  adequate 
or  just  opinion.  This  is  only  sayine  that 
Dr.  Moore  does  only  what  he  undertakes  to 
do. 

Northfield  HymnaL    By  George  C.  S  tebbins. 

The  Biglow  &  Main  Co..  New  York.    5^x8% 

in.  224  pa^es.  30c 
An  addition  to  a  class  of  religious  song- 
books  already  too  large.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  name  of  Northfield  should  be  asso- 
ciated in  this  way  with  triviality  in  music 
and  pietism  in  words. 

Philippine  Islands,  1493- 1898  (The).  Trans- 
lated from  the  OrimnaU.  Vol.  X.  (1597-1599.) 
Edited  by  Emma  Helen  Blair  and  James  Alex- 
ander Robertson.  Illustrated.  The  Arthur  H. 
Clark  Co.,  Cleveland.  6x9^  in.  319  pages.  $4,  net. 

Phonographic  Dictation  Book.  Business 
Correspondence.  First  Phonographic  Reader. 
By  James  E.  Munson.  G.  P.  Putnam^s  Sons> 
New  York.    5x7»/i  in.    50c.  each. 

Sermon  and  Preacher :  Essays  on  Preaching. 
By  Rev.  W.  T.  Foxell,  M.A.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.» 
New  York.  51/4X8%  in.  164  pages.  |1J5,  net. 
These  essays  by  a  London  clergyman,  espe- 
cially intended  for  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  England,  are  not  only  free  from  all  sec- 
tarian limitations,  but  are  characterized  by 
breadth  of  view,  good  judgment,  and  a  treat- 
ment of  their  subject  that  is  compact,  com- 
prehensive, and  profitable  to  all  who  are 
either  exercising  the  Gospel  ministry  or  in 
preparation  for  it. 

Some    Indian  Friends  and  Acquaintances* 
By  Lieutenaiit-Colonel  D.  D.  Cunningham,  C.I.E.^ 
F.R.S.    Illustrated.    E.  P.  Dutton Ifc  Co.,  New 
York.    5%x8y4in.    423  pages.    |3.50,  net. 
The  friends  here  celebrated  are  the  birds 
and  animals  frequenting  Indian  streets  and 
gardens — kites,  crows,  storks,  bats,  monkeys, 
snakes,  and  many  lesser  tribes.    The  author 
has  closely  studied  their  habits  and  peculiar- 
ities, and  his  book  belongs  to  the  domain  of 
easily  read  popular  science.   There  are  many 
pictures. 

Story  of  Our  Lord's  Life  (The).  By  Maud 
Montgomery.  Illustrated.  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  New  York.  5x6Vi  in.  163  pages. 
"  A  CTaduated  course  of  theological  study  ** 
for  cnildren  and  younp^  people  is  intended  in 
the  series  to  which  this  volume  belongs.    It 


will  be  *^  in  harmoiw  with  the  pHnciples  of 
the  teaching  of  the  English  Church,  and  not 
inconsistent  with  the  assured  results  of  the 
best  Biblical  and  historical  criticism."  Miss 
Montgomery  writes  in  an  agreeable  style  for 
young  readers. 

Stories  of  Birds  and  Beasts.  By  Mabel  Os- 
good Wright.  Illustrated.  (The  Heart  of  Nature 
Serie^  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x7»i 
in.    130  pages. 

Stories  of  Earth  and  Sky.  By  Mabel  Os- 
good Wright  Illustrated.  (The  Heart  of  Natore 
Series.)  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x7^ 
in.    125  pages. 

Stories  of  Plants  and  Animals.  By  Mabel 
Osgood  Wright.  lUustrated.  (The  Heart  of 
Nature  Series.)  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  YoHl 
5x7%  in.    143  pages. 

Story  of  the  Lopes  Family  (The) :  A  Page 
from  the  History  of  the  War  in  the  Philippioes. 
Edited  by  Canning  Eyot.  Illustrated.  The  James 
H.  West  Co.,  Boston.    5x8  in.   217  pages.    ^L 

Stonr  of  Washington  (The).  By  Virginia 
Heath.  The  L.  H.  Nelson  Co^  PorUand,  Maine. 
8x10  in.    32  pages. 

Violett:  A  Chronicle.  By  Baroness  von 
Hutten.  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x8 
in.  285  pages,  fl.50. 
A  painful  and  rather  overwrought  story  of 
a  boy  with  an  artistic  temperament  who  has 
as  a  shadow  over  his  life  the  fact  that  his 
father  was  hanged.  The  situations  are  tense 
and  undoubtedly  affect  the  reader^s  sensibil- 
ities, and  there  is  some  true  study  of  char- 
acter, but  one  misses  the  charm  and  humor 
of  "Our  Lady  of  the  Beeches,"  and  this 
story  is  not  likely  to  be  regarded  as  an 
advance  on  its  predecessors. 

When  It  Was  Dark :  The  Story  of  a  Great 
Conspiracy.  By  Guy  Thome.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.    5x7%  in.    391  pages. 

When  Love  is  Love.  By  Kate  Land^ 
Bosher.  The  Neale  Publishing  Co.,  New  Yo^ 
5x8  in.    318  pages. 

Where  Did  Life  Begin  ?  A  Monograph.  By 
Gilbert  Hilton  Scribner.  f New  EdiUon.)  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  75  pagiss. 
11.20,  net. 
The  answer  given  is  that  it  began  at  the 
poles.  In  the  nature  of  things,  as  is  here 
shown,  the  polar  r^ions  must  have  been 
cooled  down  earlier  than  any  other  parts  of 
the  globe  to  the  temperature  at  ^hich  life, 
as  organized  on  this  planet,  can  begin  its 
career.  From  the  poles  life  must  have 
spread  in  all  directions,  as  the  cooling  of  the 
earth  continued,  toward  the  rest  of  the  globe, 
until  at  length  the  advent  of  the  present 
polar  climate  drove  it  from  its  original  abode. 
The  present  volume  is  a  reprint  of  the  orig- 
inal edition  issued  in  1883,  and  has  gained 
some  favor  with  men  of  science,  among 
whom  was  the  late  Asa  Gray. 

Yellow    HoUy   (The).     By    Fergus    Hume. 

The  G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.,  New  York.    5x7%  in. 

359  pages.  $1.25. 
Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  yellow  than 
the  cover  of  this  book — except  its  contents. 
It  must  be  added  that  tiie  author  shows 
some  deftness  in  handling  the  threads  of  his 
murder-mystery  plot  His  English  nugbt 
often  be  improved. 
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Italian  Immigration 

[The  following  letter  comes  from  the 
Rev.  W.  E.  Davenport,  who  is  devoting  his 
life  to  the  education,  industrial,  social,  and 
economic,  of  the  Italians  in  this  country, 
and  is  the  head  of  the  Italian  Settlement  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  He  is  now  visiting 
Italy  in  connection  with  his  work,  and  his 
reports  can  be  entirely  relied  upon  by  our 
readers.— The  Editors.] 

Your  kind  note  of  the  28th  ult.  was  duly 
received,  and  1  am  giving  the  matter  in 
hand  my  best  attention.  I  have  talked  with 
one  Senator  here,  with  the  Commissioner- 
General  of  Immigration,  and  also  with  Spe- 
cial Commissioner  Egito  Rorsi,  whom  you 
know.  All  are  very  emphatic  that  condi- 
tions in  southern  Italy  are  improving,  both 
educationally  and  industrially,  for  the  farmer. 
A  great  effort  is  to  be  made  at  this  session 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  con- 
venes one  week  from  to-day,  to  secure  a 
large  appropriation  for  the  increased  pay  of 
the  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  of  Italy 
and  Calabria,  and  for  the  opening  of  a  large 
number  of  new  evening  schools  in  both  these 
sections.  The  matter  is  being  agitated 
strongly,  and  with  effect,  in  the  leading 
newspapers  here,  the  "  Tnbuna"  of  Rome, 
which  has  great  influence  here,  and  others. 
The  charge  that  the  La  Veloce  line  or  the 
Navisazione  Generale  (the  only  two  steam- 
ship lines  active  in  the  transportation  of 
Italian  emigrants  here)  are  unscrupulous  in 
their  methods  and  in  their  representations 
to  peasants  seeking  to  emigrate  seems  to  me 
little  supported  by  facts  and  figures  that 
have  recently  come  to  my  notice.  The 
largest  emigration  to-day  from  any  single 
province  of  Italy  is  a  strictly  temporary 
emifiration  from  Venezia,  in  the  extreme 
nortneast.  These  people  press  across  the 
border  into  Switzerland,  France,  and  Austria 
at  the  rate  of  130,000  a  year.  The  reason 
why  they  do  this  is  because  work  is  more 
plentiful  and  better  paid  in  these  neighbor- 
ing sections  than  in  their  own.  But  this 
emigration  is  certainly  not  stimulated  by 
steamship  companies,  tor  the  reason  that  it 
involves  only  overland  traveling. 

The  three  ports  from  which  emigrants  are 
allowed  to  leave  Italy  for  transatlantic  and 
therefore  permanent  emigration  (for  the 
Italian  Government  assumes  that  all  trans- 
atlantic inmiieration  is  essentially  perma- 
nent in  its  cnaract  r)  are  Genoa,  Naples, 
and  Palermo,  at  each  of  which  points  the 
Government  has  special  officers  stationed  to 
*^  that  the  utmost  fairness  is  exercised  by 
^^tcompanies  towards  the  emigrants  them- 
•wes.  The  officials  of  the  Government  are 
mtended  to  be  a  check  upon  any  tendency 
2  the  companies  to  mislead  or  mistreat 
wose  whom  they  are  to  transport.  That 
these  officer?  are  men  of  special  training  and 


character,  and  often  of  high  scientific  attain** 
ment,  I  personally  know. 

The  charge  that  the  ship  companies  recruit 
great  bodies  of  the  ip;norant  and  unfit  by 
misrepresenting  conditions  in  the  United' 
States  is  also  in  part  invalidated  by  the  fact 
that  the  proportion  of  emigrants  from  the; 
port  cities  where  the  ship  agents  might  most 
easily  work  is  extraordmarily  small,  Genoa,. 
Naples,  and  Palermo  each  .sending  a  much> 
lower  percentage  of  emigrants  than  the  rest 
of  the  country,  the  remote  villages  especially. 
As  to  the  interest  taken  by  the  Government 
itself,  it  is  true  that  in  some  instances  the 
Government  has  supplied  to  the  Sindacos  of 
certain  towns  extracts  from  the  reports  of  its- 
consuls  in  other  lands,  in  which  the  industrial 
opportunities  have  appeared  most  favorable ;. 
and  it  may  be  that  tne  Sindacos,  or  village 
mayors,  have  disseminated  this  information 
where  they  have  thought  it  would  be  wel- 
come. 

Our  own  laws  restricting  the  character  of 
foreign  emigration  are  already  stringent. 
More  than  once  I  have  known  cases  where 
men  of  good  character  have  been  deported 
from  the  port  of  New  York  on  the  ground 
that  they  came  as  contract  laborers,  when> 
the  evidence  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
contract  having  been  made  was  of  the  flim- 
siest character. 

The  knowledge  of  what  the  conditions  are 
in  America  is  growing"  and  spreading  rapidly 
all  over  Italy.  The  Italians  in  New  York, 
in  Philadelphia,  in  Boston,  and  in  Chicago 
mail  to  their  friends  in  Calabria,  Palermo, 
and  Sicily  every  week  the  Italian  news- 
papers pnnted  in  all  our  great  cities,  in  which 
are  always  to  be  found  advertisements  of 
laborers  wanted  at  rates  from  three  to  five 
times  those  received  by  such  men  in  Italy. 
It  is  not  a  few  men,  working  in  the  dark, 
who  are  bringing  the  irresponsible  and  unfit 
to  our  shores — the  great  body  of  the  emi- 
grants thoroughly  understand  their  own 
minds,  and  understand  also  fairly  well  their 
prospects  in  America.  Nor  is  it  because  the 
poverty  of  the  contadini  here  is  greater  to-day 
than  ever  that  they  leave  their  homeland  for 
ours.  The  pay  of  the  farm  hand  has  risen 
in  southern  Italy  already  because  of  the 
emigration,  and  one  and  a  half  and  two  lire 
a  day  (forty  cents)  is  now  no  uncommon 
recompense  where  a  few  years  a«;o  half  a 
lira  was  the  general  wage.  In  a  word,  it  is 
the  intelligence,  not  the  stupidity,  of  the 
peasants  that  is  bringing  them  to  us;  and 
the  fact  that,  after  being  a  few  months  here, 
they  send  for  their  wives  and  children,  only 
indicates  how  well  justified  they  were  in 
their  reasonable  hopes. 

Rome,  Italy.  W.  E.  DAVENrPRT. 

Not  a  Conflict  of  Courti 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  impression  seems  to  obtain  that  there 
was  a  conflict  between  the  ruling  of  th^ 
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court  in  the  Driggs  case.  In  the  eastern  dis* 
trict  of  New  York,  and  the  ruling  of  the 
court  in  the  Dietrich  case  in  Nebraska. 
Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  since  Senator 
Dietrich  was  indicted  under  Section  1,781 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which,  in  terms, 
prohibits  "every  member  of  Congress " 
irom  receiving  or  agreeing  to  receive  com- 
pensation for  procuring  an  office  from  the 
Government  or  any  department  thereof. 
Ex-Congressman  Driggs  was  indicted  and 
tried  under  Section  1,782  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  which  provides  that  "  no  Senator, 
Representative,  or  Delegate,  after  his  elec- 
tion and  during  his  continuance  in  office^"* 
shall  receive  or  agree  to  receive  any  com- 
pensation, directly  or  indirectly,  for  any 
services  rendered  or  to  be  rendered  to  any 
person  in  relation  to  any  proceeding,  con- 
tract, claim,  or  controversy,  etc.,  in  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party,  or  directly  or 
indirectly  interested.  The  fact  that  in  Sec- 
tion 1,781  Congress  prohibited  a  member  of 
Congress  from  doing  a  certain  thing,  while 
in  Section  1,782  it  provided  that  no  Senator, 
Representative,  or  Delegate,  after  his  elec- 
tion and  during  his  continuance  in  office, 
should  do  certain  thin^,  the  court  held, 
showed  that  Confess  in  Section  1,781  in- 
tended to  prohibit  the  doing  of  certain 
things  after  a  member  of  Congress  had 
qualified  as  such,  while  in  Section  1,782 
Congress  intended  to  prohibit  the  doing  of 
certain  things  after  the  election  of  a  mem- 
ber and  while  he  continued  in  office.  Sena- 
tor Dietrich  was  charged  with  having  pro- 
cured a  post-office  for  a  constituent  and 
accepting  pay  therefor.  This  transaction 
was  alleged  to  have  taken  place  after  his 
election  but  prior  to  his  qualification  as 
Senator.  He  was  indicted  under  Section 
1,781,  because  Section  1,782  does  not  pro- 
hibit a  member  of  Congress  from  accepting 
compensation  for  procuring  an  office.  "The 
court  held  that  since  Senator  Dietrich  had 
not  qualified  when  the  alleged  transaction 
occurred,  he  was  not  a  member  of  Congress, 
and  therefore  not  within  the  inhibition  of 
Section  1,78 1 .  Ex-Congressman  Driggs  was 
charged  with  having  procured  a  contract  or 
aided  in  procuring  a  contract  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, after  his  election  and  during  his 
continuance  in  office^  and  was  indicted  under 
Section  1,782.  The  court  held  that  under 
the  provisions  of  that  section  he  could  be 
convicted  even  though  he  had  not  at  the 
time  he  procured  the  contract  qualified  as  a 
Representative.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
there  was  no  conflict  in  the  position  of  the 
two  courts,  since  the  indictments  were  predi- 
cated upon  different  sections  of  the  statute. 

*  * 


A  Children's  Hospital 
New  York  City  has  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing cruel  to  its  children.  The  street,  crowded 
and  not   always  clean,  is  their   only  spot 


for  game  and  exercise.  The  school-houses 
have  not  room  to  admit  them  all.  Play- 
grounds are  with  difficulty  wrested  from  a 
democratic  government.  The  enforcement 
of  laws  to  protect  them  from  toil,  too  early 
as  well  as  too  lone  continued,  is  not  always 
effective.  Yet  side  by  side  with  these  hard- 
nes.ses,  provisions  for  their  help  and  welfare 
go  quietly  on.  Nothing  seems  sadder  than 
the  sight  of  a  sick  child,  and  yet  a  visit  to 
the  babies'  wards  of  the  Post-Graduate 
Hospital,  a  building  on  the  East  Side,  is 
anything  but  saddening.  The  sunny  south- 
west wing  of  several  floors  is  set  apart  for 
the  children,  and  all  that  is  latest  and  most 
approved  in  medicine  and  nursing  is  at  the 
disposal  of  the  little  ailing  ones,  whom  their 
mothers,  frightened  or  incompetent,  or  both, 
and  without  the  conditions  for  their  proper 
care,  bring  to  the  hospital.  In  the  cheerful 
bright  rooms  the  children  well  enough  to  be 
up  are  busy  with  games  and  playthings. 
One  child,  with  a  weight  attached  to  his 
foot,  which  keeps  him  lying  down  flat,  flour- 
ishes his  arms,  all  that  he  can  move,  and 
plays  horse  with  a  rein  of  beUs  fastened  to 
the  bedside,  and  smiles  up  at  the  nurse 
passing  by.  The  children  in  this  ward  wear 
pink,  and  the  color  decoration  of  the  room 
is  in  pink ;  the  medical  ward  is  decorated 
in  blue.  The  little  babies  are  of  course  in 
white,  and  the  nurses  hold  very  tenderly 
the  flannel  bundles  as  they  teed  their 
tinv  charges  from  bottles  of  milk.  Each 
baby  has  its  own  individual  bottle,  and 
the  diet  kitchen,  in  which  the  food  is 
prepared,  is  one  of  the  most  perfectly 
appointed  in  the  country.  Each  morning 
the  milk  comes  in  sealed  jars  from  a  certified 
dairy,  and  is  stored  in  a  big  ice-chest.  In 
summer  it  is  Pasteurized,  but  in  winter  is 
merely  tested  for  its  proportion  of  fat.  The 
cream  is  diluted  with  barley-water,  and  the 
babies  are  fed  bv  a  percentage  chart,  accord- 
ing to  their  need  of  more  or  less  of  fat  or 
proteid.  All  the  glassware  is  sterilized,  and 
scrupulous  cleanliness  attends  every  step. 
Upstairs  is  a  roof  garden,  for  use  in  summer- 
time, where,  amid  vines  and  flower-boxes, 
the  children  play  and  swing  in  the  fresh  air. 
Opening  on  tne  roof  garden  is  the  Sunbeam 
play-room,  to  which  every  morning  the  chil- 
dren are  brought — a  room  with  no  sugges- 
tion of  a  hospital  about  it,  containing  kinder- 
garten chairs  and  table,  and  growing  plants 
and  pictures.  Care  does  not  end  when  the 
chilcl  is  discharged  cured,  for  a  district  vis- 
itor keeps  it  under  supervision.  Almost  all 
the  special  appointments  in  the  hospital  are 
in  loving  memorial  of  some  other  child,  and 
the  visitor  goes  out  through  the  stained- 
glass  doors  that  open  on  the  "babies' 
wards" — sacred  to  a  child,  an  inscription 
tells,  who  lived  from  1886  to  1890— with  the 
feeling  that  here  love  and  science  arc  co- 
operating to  do  what  lies  in  human  powcrfor 
the  healing  and  help  of  needing  children. 
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The  record  of  things  actually 
^hc^»t"  ^^°^  ^^st  week,  either  at  sea 

or  on  land,  in  the  great  con- 
test  between    Russia    and    Japan,    in- 
cludes little  of  real  consequence  when 
the  contradictory  reports  and  excessive 
claims  on  both  sides   are  sifted  down 
to  fact.     The  most  sensational  and  pic- 
turesque event  of  the  week  is  found  in 
the  attempt   of  Japan  to  blockade  the 
entrance  from  the  outer   to  the  inner 
harbor  of    Port   Arthur.     This   recalls 
vividly  the  somewhat  similar  attempt  in 
our  war  with  Spain   to   blockade   the 
entrance  to  Santiago  Harbor  by  sinking 
the  Merrimac.     In  the  main  attack  at 
Port    Arthur  on  Thursday  Japan   sent 
four  old  steamships,  loaded  with  explo- 
sives and   combustibles,  under  cbnvoy 
of  a  squadron  of  torpedo-boats  and  de- 
stroyers, and  with  Admiral  Togo's  fleet 
of  cruisers  and   battle-ships  as  a   sup- 
port.    The  steamships  were  sunk,  but 
not  at  the  time  and  place  required,  so 
that  the  Russian  claim  that  the  ships 
were  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  the  shore 
batteries  and   of  the  Retzivan  (which, 
although  disabled  in  Japan's  night  at- 
tack  on   Port  Arthur  on   February  8, 
is  still  efficient  as  a  battery  but  unable 
to  put  to  sea)  seems  fairly  well  sustained. 
This  particular  attack  on  Port  Arthur 
was  only  one  incident  of  a  continued 
series    of    what    have    been    probably 
experimental   attacks  by  the  Japanese 
navy.     The    advices    from    Tokyo   de- 
clare that  none  of  the  Japanese  torpedo 
boats  or  destroyers   was   injured,  and 
that  one  of  the  enemy's  destroyers  was 
sunk;  the  Russians  claim  precisely  the 
reverse.     Port  Arthur  is  one  of  the  most 
strongly  fortified  places  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  and  it  is  improbable  that  a 
direct  attack  by  sea  in  front  can  reduce 
it.    Attempts  in  n^odern  warfare  to  de- 


stroy strong  fortifications  by  bombard- 
ment have  not  yielded  notable  success  ; 
more  than  one  instance  of  this  in  the  war 
with  Spain  can  be  recalled.  If,  however, 
Japan  can  close  the  harbor  entrance, 
either  by  sinking  ships  or  by  a  sustained 
blockade,  it  is  quite  possible  that  she 
may  be  able  to  invest  the  fort  by  land- 
ing troops  at  its  rear  on  the  peninsula 
upon  which  it  stands ;  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  sea  attack,  according  to  the 
reports  of  Saturday,  has  been  followed 
by  the  landing  of  Japanese  troops  from 
transports  on  the  landward  side  of  the 
fort.  The  Russian  war-ships  which 
left  the  French  port  of  Djibutil  last 
week  to  return  to  Europe  have,  it  seems, 
been  intercepting  Japanese  merchant 
ships  on  the  Red  Sea ;  lack  of  coal, 
however,  will  compel  them  soon  ta  go 
home  or  put  into  a  neutral  port.  The 
dispute  about  the  Russian  vessel,  the 
Mandjur,  which  was  ordered  out  of 
Shanghai  by  the  Chinese  Government, 
has  been  settled  by  an  agreement  that 
it  should  be  dismantled  and  docked. 


A  movement  of  the  Japan- 
'^*'*  A^lr."****  ese  forces,  twice  reported, 

is,  if  it  has  actually  taken 
place,  of  great  interest  and  importance. 
This  is  the  asserted  landing  of  Japanese 
forces  at  Possiet  Bay,  seventy-five  miles 
west  of  Vladivostok.  This  is  in  Russian 
territory — that  is,  in  Siberia — and  it  is 
only  in  this  direction  that  Japan  can  possi- 
bly touch  territory  indisputably  belonging 
to  Russia.  It  was  hardly  expected  that 
Japan  would  invest  Vladivostok,  because 
that  port  is  so  far  distant  from  what 
will  inevitably  be  the  main  field  of  oper- 
ations ;  but  such  a  movement  might  be 
so  managed  as  to  threaten  the  Russian 
position  further  west,  and,  at  all  events, 
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it  would  interrupt  railroad  communica- 
tion between  Russia  and  Vladivostok. 
It  becomes  more  and  more  probable 
that  the  main  field  of  the  military 
campaign  will  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Yalu  River — the  boundary  between 
Manchuria  and  Korea.  The  Japanese 
troops,  after  landing  at  Chemulpho,  have 
been  moving  northward  in  divisions 
throughout  the  week,  and  it  is  believed 
that  Japan  now  has  a  considerable  force 
(probably  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand 
men)  between  Pingyang  and  the  Yalu ; 
while  Russia  is  as  fast  as  possible 
strengthening  her  force  in  that  vicinity. 
The  Russian  policy  is  evidently  not  to 
precipitate  a  general  engagement,  as 
every  week  that  elapses  places  more 
Russian  troops  in  Manchuria.  The 
degree  of  rapidity  with  which  the  Sibe- 
rian railway  can  transfer  troops  is  really 
the  test  of  Russian  military  possibility. 
German  authorities  declare  that  there 
were  about  160,000  Russian  soldiers  in 
Manchuria  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  move  troops 
over  the  railway  at  a  greater  rate  than 
eight  or  ten  thousand  men  a  week,  be- 
cause of  the  delay  at  Lake  Baikal,  where 
there  is  still  a  gap  in  the  road.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Japanese  are  not  yet  prepared  for  a  gen- 
eral engagement  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Yalu  River,  for  its  distance  from 
Chemulpho  of  250  miles  would  require  at 
least  two  weeks  for  the  concentration  of 
forces.  An  illustration  of  the  difficulty 
of  determining  the  truth  as  to  any  and 
every  incident  in  the  war  is  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  report  from  Russia  that  three 
Japanese  officers  were  hanged  by  the 
Russians  for  an  attempt  to  blow  up  the 
Sungari  railway  bridge.  The  Russian 
despatches  give  the  names  and  titles  of 
the  Japanese  officers,  while  the  Japanese 
despatches  assert  positively  that  no  such 
names  are  on  the  Japanese  army  list, 
and  that  the  men  hanged  were  Chinese 
coolies. 

The  Relation,  of      ^^^  proclamation  of 

Manchuria  and  Korea    Vlceroy     AleXieV     tO 

to  the  War  the  people  of  Man. 
churia  is  a  striking  illustration  of  Russian 
methods.  One  notes  that,  while  even 
up  to  the  time  of  the  rupture  with  Japan 


Russia  had  diplomatically  spoken  oC 
Manchuria  as  part  of  China,  and  in  its 
last  note  delivered  to  Japan  declined  to 
accept  the  proposed  conditions  about 
Manchuria  on  the  specific  ground  that 
Manchuria  was  an  integral  part  of  China 
and  hence  not  under  the  government  of 
Russia — now  at  last  in  Uiis  proclama- 
tion direct  authority  over  Manchuria  is 
asserted,  and  the  people  are  not  only 
forbidden  to  hinder  or  harm  the  Russian 
troops,  but  ordered  to  render  every  pos- 
sible assistance  to  them.  In  the  quaint 
language  of  the  proclamation,  it  promul- 
gates rigid  regulations  "  which  all  must 
tremblingly  obey."  Furthermore,  not- 
withstanding Russia's  acceptance  of  the 
principle  laid  down  by  Secretary  Hay  as 
to  the  neutrality  of  China,  the  Viceroy 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  assert  in  equally 
quaint  language  that  "  on  this  occasion 
the  interests  of  Russia  and  China  apart 
from  Manchuria  are  indissolubly  allied, 
and,  on  the  principle  of  the  mutual  con- 
nection between  the  cart  prop  and  the 
cart,  the  duty  of  China  should  be  to  join 
in  attacking  the  destroyers  and  invaders. 
But  China  has  announced  to  me  her 
resolve  to  be  neutral  and  to  look  on  with 
her  hands  in  her  sleeves.'*  Here  is  a 
disapproving  tone  not  properly  applicable 
to  a  nation  which  Russia  has  officially 
asked  to  be  neutral.  After  this  procla- 
mation we  shall  probably  hear  nothing 
further  of  the  Russian  promises  to  evac- 
uate Manchuria.  Even  more  important 
is  the  action  of  Japan  with  regard  to 
Korea.  A  new  treaty,  it  is  announced, 
has  been  made  between  Japan  and  Korea, 
by  which  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  Korea  are  guaranteed,  and  the  two 
countries  are  made  allies.  Later  on  it  was 
announced  that  the  Korean  army  (per- 
haps from  15,000  to  20,000  men,  not  at 
all  well  armed  or  supposed  to  be  particu- 
larly brave)  will  aid  Japan,  probably  not 
at  the  front,  but  as  home  guards.  The 
effect  of  the  new  treaty  between  Korea 
and  Japan  is,  in  a  way,  to  legalize  Japan's 
position  and  relieve  her  from  the  charge 
of  waging  war  in  neutral  territory.  A 
treaty  between  France  and  Russia  calls 
upon  France  to  support  Russia  if  another 
power  aids  Japan  in  the  war  which  was 
anticipated  when  the  treaty  was  made. 
Japan's  new  treaty  with  Korea  might 
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possibly  be  stretched  by  Russia  to  pre- 
sent an  argument  that  the  situation  pro- 
vided for  has  now  arisen,  but  France 
is  not  likely  to  regard  the  matter  in  this 
light 

Europe  is  very  nervous  re- 
^BurSe"  garding  the  situation  in    the 

East,  and  semi-panics  may  be 
expected  to  sweep  over  the  bourses  of 
the  great  cities  at  short  intervals^  So 
far  nothing  has  occurred  which  points 
to  any  serious  complication  of  other 
Powers,  but  the  situation  in  the  Balkans 
causes  grave  uneasiness,  and  the  disas- 
ters which  have  overtaken  Russia,  and 
which  are  very  keenly  felt  in  that  coun- 
try, have  drawn  out  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy in  France  so  marked  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  Europe  as  possibly  signif- 
icant of  French  co-operation  with  Russia 
in  a  serious  crisis.  Russian  naval  power 
has  been  crippled  to  an  extent  which, 
excluding  the  possibility  of  unusual 
accidents,  gives  Japan  the  mastery  of  the 
sea  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  If 
Russia  should  meet  with  serious  defeats 
on  land,  her  situation  would  be  extremely 
critical,  and  the  temptation  to  assist  her, 
if  French  feeling  remains  what  it  is, 
would  be  great ;  while  the  Russian  de- 
sire to  secure  either  help  or  the  inter- 
vention of  some  Western  Power  would 
be  equally  great  It  has  not  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  Governments  that 
at  this  moment,  when  pro-Russian  senti- 
ment in  France  seems  to  be  steadily 
increasing,  the  Russian  Government  has 
allowed  it  to  be  known  that  at  the  time 
of  the  serious  tension  between  England 
and  France  caused  by  the  Fashoda  inci- 
dent, Russian  support  was  offered  to 
France  against  England,  although  the 
case  did  not  come  within  the  specific 
terms  of  the  treaty  between  Russia  and 
France.  One  great  safeguard,  so  far  as 
complications  between  Russia  and  Eng- 
land are  concerned,  is  the  exposed  con- 
dition of  England  in  the  Far  East,  and 
the  groups  of  peoples  who  are  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  any  serious  crippling 
of  Russian  power.  So  long  as  England 
rules  India  she  will  be  committed  by 
many  interests  to  the  preservation  of 
peace  with  Russia ;  and  so  long  as  the 
hatred  of  Russia  burns  so  fiercely  in 


Poland  and  Finland,  so  long  as  Sweden 
fears  and  suspects  the  Russian  attitude 
towards  that  country,  Russia  might,  in 
a  moment  of  great  weakness,  find  her- 
self surrounded  by  bitter  foes  deter- 
mined to  secure  for  themselves  the 
rights  which  have  been  destroyed  by 
Russian  conquest  and  rule.  These 
weighty  considerations  are  likely  to  pre- 
vail, and  to  restrict  the  war  in  the  East 
to  the  two  countries  that  are  now  con- 
ducting it ;  but  the  passions  of  men  are 
often  excited  by  unexpected  accidents, 
and  so  long  as  the  two  Powers  are  con- 
fronting each  other  in  the  Far  East  the 
great  nations  in  the  West  will  not  be 
without  serious  anxiety. 


A  Bit  of  HUtonr  Between  friends  bygones 
are  bygones.  It  is  a 
matter  of  very  little  consequence  now, 
so  far  as  the  present  feelings  between 
Americans  and  Englishmen  are  con- 
cerned, what  took  place  in  the  past. 
That  there  have  been  good  grounds  for 
complaint  on  both  sides  is  cordially 
conceded  by  both  sides,  but  it  is  always 
pleasant  when  an  old  grievance  turns 
out  to  have  had  no  basis  in  fact  A 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  May, 
1889,  to  Mr.  Henry  Clews,  of  New 
York  City,  which  has  just  been  made 
public,  is  an  important  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  Civil  War,  and  dis- 
poses of  one  instance  of  supposed  un- 
friendliness which  made  many  Ameri- 
cans very  sore  at  the  time  and  for  many 
years  afterwards.  It  has  often  been 
stated,  and  it  has  been  widely  believed, 
that  the  British  Government  was,  at 
different  times  before  midsummer,  1863, 
which  marked  the  turning-point  of  the 
war,  on  the  point  of  recognizing  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Confederate  States, 
and  possibly  of  intervening  on  their 
behalf.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Trent 
affair  excited  a  good  deal  of  animosity 
in  England  against  the  United  States, 
and  that  there  was  among  the  upper 
classes  of  English  society  a  good  deal 
of  sympathy  with  the  Confederacy,  for 
reasons  which  need  not  here  be  pointed 
out ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  to  Mr. 
Clews  disposes  effectually  of  the  charge 
that  the  British  Government  was  on  the 
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point  of  recognizing  the  Confederacy  at 
a  very  critioil  period,  and  makes  it 
clear  that  the  question  of  recognizing 
the  Confederacy  was  never  seriously 
considered  by  the  British  Government, 
save  on  one  occasion,  and  on  that  occa- 
sion the  proposal  was  rejected  unani- 
mously and  without  serious  debate.  Mr, 
Gladstone  wrote : 

I  think  it  would  be  less  than  ingenuous  if 
I  did  not,  after  reading  what  relates  to  the 
Cabinet  of  Lord  Palmerston,  make  some 
reference  to  it. 

Allow  me  to  assure  you  that,  so  far  as  the 
Cabinet  is  concerned,  you  have  been  entirely 
misled  in  regard  to  matters  of  fact.  As  a 
member  of  it,  and  now  nearly  its  sole  surviv- 
ing member,  I  can  state  that  //  never  at  any 
time  dealt  with  the  subject  of  recognizing 
the  Southern  States  in  your  great  Civil 
IVar,  excepting  when  it  learned  the  prop- 
osition of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I  11.^  and 
declined  to  entertain  that  proposition  with- 
out qualification^  hesitation^  delay ^  or  dis- 
sent. 

In  the  debate  which  took  place  on  Mr. 
Roebuck's  proposal  for  the  negotiation  Lord 
Russell  took  no  part,  and  could  take  none, 
as  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
I  spoke  for  the  Cabinet. 

You  will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  learn  that 
there  is  no  foundation  for  a  charge  which, 
had  it  been  true,  mip^ht  have  aided  in  keep- 
ing alive  angry  sentiments  happily  gone  by. 


The  Balkan 
Situation 


The  sense  of  uneasiness 
which  pervades  the  capi- 
tals of  Europe  has  two 
sources — the  war  in  the  Far  East  and  the 
situation  in  the  Balkan  r^on.  The 
concentration  of  Russian  interest  and 
strength  in  Manchuria  and  Korea  gives 
a  practically  free  hand  both  to  the  Sultan 
and  to  the  Bulgarian  Committee,  and  cre- 
ates a  condition  full  of  menace  to  the  peace 
of  southern  central  Europe,  The  Sultan 
has  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
his  opportunity,  and  has  addressed  a 
note  to  the  Powers  notifying  them  form- 
ally that  the  general  selected  by  the 
Powers  to  reorganize  the  gendarmerie 
in  Macedonia  must  not  have  higher  rank 
or  authority  than  the  senior  German 
officer  in  the  permanent  Turkish  employ- 
ment ;  which,  being  interpreted,  means 
that  this  representative  of  the  Powers 
must  act  under  the  direction  of  Turkish 
provincial  Governors.  In  other  words, 
the  proposed  administrative  reforms  in 
Macedonia  are  to  be  in  the  hands  of 


Turkish  Governors;  and,  as  always 
happens  in  such  cases,  are  to  be  indc^- 
nitely  postponed  with  the  hope  that  they 
will  be  ultimately  forgotten.  The  Sultan 
has  again,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
defeated  the  combined  diplomatic  skill 
of  Europe,  and  has  postponed,  after  the 
well-established  Turkish  fashion,  to  the 
remotest  future  the  reforms  which  he 
promised  to  introduce.  If,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  Bulgarian  Committee, 
which  is  largely  an  irresponsible  body, 
the  actions  of  which  can  be  conveniently 
disavowed  by  the  Government  at  any 
moment,  desires  to  make  trouble,  it  will 
have  ample  justification.  The  agent  of 
the  Bulgarian  Committee  in  Paris  has 
recendy  affirmed  the  loyalty  of  that 
Committee  to  the  general  scheme  of 
reform,  and  its  determination  to  refrain 
from  any  violence,  out  of  regard  for  Rus- 
sia. The  Bulgarian  Committee,  how- 
ever,  is  to  be  judged  by  its  deeds  rather 
than  by  its  promises.  There  seems  to 
be  little  doubt  that  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment is  anxious  to  avoid  trouble  and 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Russia, 
and  for  this  reason  is  anxious  that  the 
reforms  shall  be  honestly  tried.  The 
most  reassuring  fact  about  the  situation 
is  the  report,  apparently  on  good  author- 
ity, that  there  is  a  thorough  understand- 
ing in  regard  to  the  matter  between 
France  and  England,  and  that  the  two 
Powers  are  determined  not  only  that  the 
reforms  shall  not  be  allowed  to  slip  into 
the  background  as  other  reforms  have 
been,  but  that  there  shall  be  no  disturb- 
ance of  the  peace  in  the  Bulgarian  re- 
gion. There  is  little  danger  of  any  out- 
break in  that  section  at  present,  but 
there  will  be  great  danger  when  spring 
opens  and  the  bands  of  marauding  rev- 
olutionists once  more  take  the  field. 


The  very  fact  that  the 

^•i5.?«r^rt^«ir  deci^io"  "^^der^  last 
week  by  the  Hague 
Tribunal  with  regard  to  the  Venezuelan 
claims  is  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  with  only  the  mildest  dissent  by 
those  nations  which  have  failed  to  estab- 
lish their  contention,  is  in  itself  a  triumph 
for  the  cause  of  international  arbitra- 
tion and  a  demonstration  of  the  practical 
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value  of  the  Hague  Tribunal.     The 
decision  gives  a  preference  in  the  time  of 
payment  to  those  nations — namely,  Ger- 
many^  Great  Britain,  and  Italy — ^which 
applied  force  by  naval  measures  to  bring 
Venezuela  to  terms.     The  decision  is 
not,  however,  as  might  at  first  appear,  a 
broad  declaration  that  claims  backed  by 
actual  force  are  to  have  preference  over 
claims   otherwise    equally    valid.     The 
Hag^e  Tribunal  did  not  have  before  it 
this  broad  and  general  question.     Its 
function  in  this  case  was  confined  to  a 
limitation  and  definition  of  the  agree- 
ments   already    entered    into    by    the 
Powers  with  Venezuela  on  this  point 
Venezuela  herself  naturally  cares  very 
little  to  which  of  her  creditors  are  paid 
the    first    installments    of    the    money 
derived  from  the  thirty  per  cent,  of  her 
customs  dues  which  she  has  agreed  to 
set  aside  for  the  payment  of  debts.    But 
she  entered  into  two  sets  of  protocols, 
one  with  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  in  which  it  was  distinctly  agreed 
that  these  nations  should  have  the  pref- 
erence in  the  distribution  of  the  thirty 
per  cent  fund ;  the  other,  later  on,  with 
the  United   States    and   several   other 
nations,  relating  to  the  payment  of  the 
debts   due    these    nations.      Naturally, 
those  nations   which  signed   the   later 
protocol  desired  to  be  considered  with 
equal  promptness  in  payment,  and,  with 
the  consent  of  all  parties  concerned,  the 
particular   question   involved  was   laid 
before  the  Hague  Tribunal.     This  has 
now  decided    that   the  first   protocols 
made  by  Venezuela,  that  is,  those  with 
the  three  blockading  Powers,  must  have 
preference.     In  rendering  this  opinion 
the  Tribunal   declares  that,  in   all  the 
facts  submitted  to  it,  it  finds  "  precious 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  great  principle 
of  arbitration  in  all  phases  of  interna- 
tional conflict"     The  only  unpleasant 
incident  connected  with  the  rendering 
of  the  decision  was  the  allusion  to  the 
^r  now  going  on,  made  by  President 
Muraviev,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, who,  without  any  apparent  provo- 
cation, took  occasion  to  comment  bitterly 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Japanese  in  begin- 
^^^g  the    war   without  a  declaration. 
J^pan  has  filed  an  official  protest  against 
«*is  uncalled-for  attack. 


The  Panamm  Treaty     '^^     treaty  between 

Ratified  the  United  States  and 

the  Republic  of  Pana- 
ma, providing  for  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  was  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
ate last  week  by  a  vote  of  66  to  14, 
exclusive  of  members  who  had  paired. 
Of  the  Democrats,  fourteen  voted  in 
favor  of  the  canal  and  fourteen  against ; 
while  of  the  five  Democrats  who  did  not 
vote,  it  is  understood  that  three  favored 
the  treaty.  The  result  of  the  vote  shows 
that  the  treaty  now  cannot  be  regarded 
fairly  as  in  any  sense  a  partisan  meas- 
ure ;  the  highest  legislative  body  of  the 
country  has  pronounced  in  its  .favor  by 
a  vote  of  nearly  five  to  one ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  opinions  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Administration  as  to  the 
events  which  preceded  and  attended  the 
formation  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  it 
is  now  a  fully  recognized  fact  that  the 
Republic  is  established,  that  to  build  the 
canal  we  must  deal  with  that  Republic, 
and  that  the  canal  is  to  be  built  speedily. 
The  determination  of  the  Administration 
to  press  the  prosecution  of  the  work  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  immediately 
after  the  passage  of  the  canal  bill,  legis- 
lation was  introduced  providing  for  the 
details  of  the  government  of  the  zone 
of  territory  bordering  on  the  canal, 
which  now  comes  under  the  control  of 
the  United  States;  and  still  more  by 
the  fact  that  the  President  immediately 
selected  a  Canal  Commission  which 
will  take  up  the  work  at  once.  At  the 
head  of  this  Commission  stands  Rear- 
Admiral  John  G.  Walker,  whose  ability 
and  experience  have  been  amply  proven 
by  his  work  on  the  former  Isthmian 
Commission.  The  other  members  are : 
General  George  W.  Davis,  a  retired  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States  army,  highly 
skilled  in  engineering  work;  Colonel 
F.  F.  Hecker,  of  Detroit,  who  was  Di- 
rector of  Transportation  in  the  war  with 
Spain ;  William  Barclay  Parsons,  who 
as  a  practical  engineer  has  no  superior 
in  this  country,  and  who  is  best  known, 
perhaps,  as  having  had  charge  of  the 
work  of  the  New  York  subway;  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Burr,  Professor  of  Engineer- 
ing in  Columbia  University.  To  these 
names  will  probably  be  added  those  of 
Mr.  C.  E.  Grunzky,  of  San  Francisco,  who 
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has  special  skill  as  a  hydraulic  engineer 
and  as  a  sanitarian,  and  Mr.  B.  M.  Har- 
rod,  of  New  Orleans,  who  has  been  the 
engineer  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission. The  way  in  which  this  Commis- 
sion is  constituted  gives  assurance  that 
the  best  energy  and  skill  of  the  country 
will  be  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  greatest  engineering  and  commercial 
enterprise  tiie  country  has  ever  under- 
taken. 

• 
We   have    already 

Women  Votera  and  th«    ^ii,,  j^  j  4.^  ^.u^  ^^.„. 

shafroth  Cam  alluded  to  the  cour- 
ageous and  manly 
action  of  Representative  Shafroth,  of 
Colorado,  whose  seat  in  Congress  was 
contested  on  the  ground  that  there  were 
wholesale  and  palpable  frauds  commit- 
ted by  Democratic  voters  and  election 
officials  on  the  occasion  of  hb  supposed 
choice  by  tiie  voters  of  his  district  In 
the  Congressional  investigation  these 
frauds — previously  unknown  to  Mr.  Sha- 
froth— were  brought  out  by  such  over- 
whelming testimony  that  he  discontinued 
his  contest  and  in  a  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  resigned  his  seat.  There 
is  another  interesting  aspect  to  the  case. 
The  testimony  as  now  published  shows 
that  some  of  the  respectable  as  well  as 
some  of  the  disreputable  women  voters 
of  Denver  were  participants  in  the  fraud 
and  that  others  were  victims  of  the  cor- 
ruption. The  Democrats  had  control  of 
the  election  machinery,  and  witnesses 
testified  that  some  women  who  appeared 
at  the  polling-places  with  the  intention 
of  voting  the  Republican  ticket  were 
outrageously  insulted  by  the  election 
officials.  Other  parts  of  the  testimony 
relate  in  detail  how  women  "  repeaters  " 
voted,  receiving  from  one  dollar  to  five 
dollars  a  vote.  Another  circumstantial 
story  describes  the  method  by  which 
certain  women  altered  ballots  which 
were  taken  from  the  ballot-boxes.  Some 
pertinent  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from 
the  testimony  which  has  been  made 
public.  It  is  clear  that  woman's  suf- 
frage in  Colorado  did  not  prevent  fraudu- 
lent actions  and  intimidation  of  voters 
at  this  particular  election.  Such  scenes 
as  are  described  in  the  testimony  in  the 
Shafroth  case,  if  occurring  in  New  York 
City  in   the  worst  days  of  Tammany 


rule,  would  have  aroused  public  indigna- 
tion to  a  boiling  point  It  is  quite  true 
also  that,  while  only  a  few  women  were 
involved  in  actual  fraudulent  voting  and 
manipulation  of  the  ballots,  enough  were 
so  engaged  to  indicate  that  women  of 
high  character,  when  the  ballot  is  im- 
posed upon  them,  must  exercise  the 
right  of  voting  in  order  to  offset  the 
effect  of  the  corrupt  and  fraudulent 
votes  of  dishonest  and  dissolute  women. 
The  record  distinctly  shows  that  Mr. 
Shafroth's  fraudulent  election  was  ef- 
fected by  men  alone  and  that  the  women 
of  Colorado  cannot  be  held  responsible; 
that  the  cases  of  corrupt  women  voters 
were  comparatively  few,  and  that  it  is 
not  fair  to  assert  that  the  disreputable 
scenes  in  Denver  at  the  time  ol  Mr. 
Shafroth's  election  are  due  to  woman's 
suffrage.  But  it  is  equaJly  fair  to  assert 
that  this  case  corroborates  what  Miss 
McCracken  said  in  these  columns  in  a 
recent  article  about  the  carelessness, 
ignorance,  and  corruption  which  are 
characteristic  of  some  women  in  their 
active  participation  in  politics.  Most 
important  of  all,  the  scandal  created  by 
the  testimony  in  the  Shafroth  case  ex- 
plains why  such  a  very  large  body  of 
American  women  are  taking  no  part  in 
the  agitation  for  woman's  suffrage  and 
are  strongly  opposed  to  having  the 
onerous,  disagreeable,  and  we  think 
unnecessary  burden  of  voting  imposed 
upon  them.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  ex- 
Governor  Alva  Adams,  of  Colorado, 
is  reported  to  have  recently  said  that 
<*  Colorado  has  found  woman  suffrage  an 
entire  success."  He  qualifies  this  com- 
mendation, however,  by  adding:  "Wo- 
men are  intensely  partisan  on  National 
questions,  but  on  the  local  problems 
affecting  their  children  and  their  fami- 
lies they  vote  for  principle  and  not  for 
party." 

By  far  the  most  impor- 
''***  mSSiw''" ''^   Unt    outcome   of    the 

prosecution  of  tiie  con- 
spirators in  the  postal  frauds  was  the 
conviction  last  week  of  August  W. 
Machen.  The  reports  of  Mr.  Bristow 
and  all  the  evidence  relating  to  the 
gigantic  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Gov- 
ernment by  its  own  officials  pointed  to 
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Machen  as  the  chief  instigator  of  these 
frauds.     It  is,  therefore,  with   distinct 
satisfaction  that  the  President  and  those 
who   under  his  direction  have   investi- 
gated   these  charges    and  pushed  the 
prosecution  against  the   guilty   parties 
must   regard  the  result  of  the  trial  of 
Machen.     With  him  were  convicted  as 
co-conspirators  D.  B.  Groff,  S.  A.  Groff, 
and  George  E.  Lorenz.  The  charge  upon 
which  these  three  men  were  convicted 
was,   in    brief,  that,  through  Machen  *s 
influential  position  in  the  post-office,  the 
Groff  fastener  was  purchased  in  large 
quantities   by    the   Gk)vemment  at  an 
excessive  price,  the  excess  in  price  being 
divided  between  the  conspirators.  While 
it  is  certain  that  an  appeal  for  a  new 
trial  will  be  made  by  the  defendants,  it 
is  thought  by  the  prosecuting  attorney 
that  the  conviction  will  stand  and  that 
the  criminals  will  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment as  well  as  by  fine.     There 
have  been  two  previous  convictions  grow- 
ing out  of  the  postal   frauds — one   in 
Baltimore  and  one  in  Brooklyn — while 
one  case  has  been  lost  by  the  prosecu- 
tion.    The  conviction  of  last  week,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  said,  was  not  only  the 
most  important  in  itself,  but  went  to  the 
heart  of  the  fraudulent  proceedings. 


The  so-called  "Uni- 
'S'n.w"^*'''     fication    Bill"   has 

passed  the  New 
York  Legislature.  It  has  never  been 
questioned  that  the  bill  would  receive 
the  Governor's  signature.  The  result 
is  that  the  administration  of  the  tax-sup- 
ported schools  of  the  State  is  hereafter 
to  be  under  the  practical  control  of  a 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Hereto- 
fore the  administration  of  the  school 
system  of  the  State  has  been  divided 
between  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  periodically  chosen  by  the 
Legislature  to  serve  for  a  stated  term, 
and  the  Board  of  Regents,  the  members 
of  which  have  been  chosen  virtually  for 
life.  The  Superintendent  has  had  charge 
^f  the  elementary  schools  ;  the  Regents 
have  had  charge  of  the  high  schools  and 
academies,  and,  so  far  as  their  authority 
was  accepted,  of  the  institutions  not 
supported  by  taxes.     In  order  to  bring 


about  a  unified  administration,  the  nat- 
ural and  right  thing  to  do  was  to  make 
the  Regents  a  responsible  body,  and 
put  the  control  in  their  hands,  with 
the  Superintendent  or  Commissioner  an 
executive  officer  elected  by  them  and 
subject  to  their  direction.  This  is  what 
the  Regents  should  have  worked  for. 
Instead  of  that,  they  threw  up  their 
hands,  declared  unification  impractica- 
ble, and  advocated  a  measure  specific- 
ally defining  the  scope  of  each  of  the 
two  educational  authorities.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  politicians  of  the  State, 
taking  advantage  of  the  strong  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  favor  of  unification, 
carried  through  the  present  bill,  which, 
though  it  could  not  constitutionally 
abolish  the  Board  of  Regents,  puts  the 
entire  control  into  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  to  be  elect- 
ed, not  by  the  Regents,  but  by  the  Legis- 
lature. It  is  true  that  the  Regents  are 
given  advisory  powers  now  over  all  the 
schools  of  the  State,  and  after  six  years 
are  empowered  to  elect  the  Commis- 
sioner; but  their  administrative  power 
is  practically  taken  away,  and  their  or- 
ganization is  so  devised  that  in  six  years 
the  new  members,  to  be  elected  by  the 
Legislature,  will  be  in  a  majority.  The 
result  is  an  educational  machine  well 
adapted  to  partisan  uses.  If  public 
opinion  can  succeed  in  keeping  the 
hands  of  party  leaders  off  this  machine, 
the  efficiency  of  school  administration 
ought  to  be  greatly  increased  by  this 
measure.  But  that  is  a  large  **  if."  The 
outcome  is  another  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  timid  and  despairing  leaders 
in  a  good  cause  cannot  get  the  popular 
support  that  positive  and  constructive 
leaders  in  a  cause  less  worthy  of  sup- 
port can  get. 


The  Tuskege« 
Conference 


It  would  not  be  easy  to 
name  an  annual  assembly 
which  exerts  a  more  wide- 
reaching  or  beneficent  influence  than 
the  Negro  Conference  which  recently 
held  its  thirteenth  meeting  at  Tuskegee, 
Alabama*  A  thousand  attended  from 
within  a  radius  of  forty  miles,  and  a  list 
of  visitors  from  abroad  shows  some 
twenty  States  represented,  Southern, 
Northern,  and  Western.     The  object  of 
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these  Conferences,  originally  organized 
for  neighborhood  improvement,  is  to 
spread  and  emphasize  the  Tuskegee 
idea,  that  the  legal  emancipation  con- 
ferred on  the  negro  must  be  made  real 
and  complete  by  his  own  efforts  to  eman- 
cipate himself  from  degrading  conditions, 
economic,  moral,  and  intellectual.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Conference  always 
consist  laiig^ely  in  reports  of  progress  in 
these  efforts,  which  give  it  the  character 
of  an  experience  meeting.  Humor  and 
pathos  blended  in  the  accounts  given 
by  men  and  women  of  the  independence, 
prosperity,  and  comfort  won  by  self- 
denial  in  following  out  Dr.  Washington's 
cardinal  precepts — to  become  owners  of 
the  land  they  live  on,  to  raise  their  own 
food,  to  keep  out  of  debt,  to  lay  up 
money,  to  change  their  one-room  cabins 
for  decent  dwellings,  to  educate  their 
children,  to  drive  out  immorality.  "  The 
behavior  of  the  whites  to  us  depends 
on  our  own  character,'*  is  a  Tuskegee 
maxim.  One  man  said  that  he  had 
lived  on  bread  and  water  for  a  year 
while  struggling  up,  but  now  pays  $1  IS 
in  taxes,  and  has  two  boys  in  Selma 
University.  Another,  who  owned  noth- 
ing in  1897,  now  owns  350  acres  and  a 
five-roomed  house.  The  general  tenor 
of  report  was  highly  encouraging.  In  a 
number  of  instances  the  three-months 
school  term  has  been  lengthened  by 
negro  subscriptions  to  half  a  year  and 
more.  Dr.  Washington,  who  always 
presides  at  the  Conference,  urged,  in 
addition  to  his  familiar  maxims,  the 
importance  of  making  good  roads  and 
paying  taxes  ungrudgingly.  "  Whether 
you  vote  or  not,"  said  he,  "  pay  your 
poll  tax,  for  that  goes  to  the  education 
of  your  children."  The  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Conference,  "  composed 
of  representatives  of  our  people  in  nearly 
all  walks  of  life  from  practically  all  the 
Southern  States,"  reaffirm  the  economic 
principles  indispensable  to  any  better- 
ment of  conditions ;  urge  the  improve- 
ment of  education,  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  standard  of  morality  and  Chris- 
tian character;  declare  that  morality 
advances  with  education  ;  call  on  white 
people  to  do  what  they  can  to  promote 
the  harmony  of  the  races,  to  encourage 
high    conduct    and    character    among 


negroes,  and  to  extirpate  lynching  by 
due  process  of  law.  The  Conference 
idea  is  spreading.  During  the  past  year 
over  a  hundred  local  conferences  have 
been  organized  in  Alabama  and  con- 
tiguous States* 

sir  L«.14e  Stephen      l""      thoroughness     of 

knowledge,  clearness 
of  vision,  definiteness  of  statement.  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen,  who  died  at  his  home 
in  London  last  week,  was  the  foremost 
English  critic  of  recent  years.  In  point 
of  literary  insight  and  sensitiveness  to 
form  Professor  Dowden  and  Mr.  Stop- 
ford  Brooke  were  distinctly  his  superi- 
ors ;  in  knowledge  of  certain  periods  of 
English  literature  and  intimacy  with 
certain  charming  English  writers  of  the 
second  class,  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  takes 
higher  rank.  Sir  Leslie's  was- a  t3rpical 
English  mind  in  its  sanity,  its  clear 
understanding,  its  courage,  and  its  thor- 
oughness ;  to  these  must  be  added  the 
gift  of  a  very  lucid  style  and  a  delightful 
sense  of  humor.  Educated  at  Eton,  at 
King's  College,  London,  at  Tiinity  Hall, 
Cambridge ;  for  several  years  a  fellow 
and  later  an  assistant  tutor  of  his  coll^fe, 
he  entered  upon  literary  work  in  London 
in  1864  ;  becameseven  years  later  editor 
of  the  "  Cornhill  Magazine,"  founded 
by  Thackeray;  married  Thackerajr's 
youngest  daughter;  became  editor  of 
the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  " 
in  1882,  and  bore  the  responsibility  of 
that  really  great  publication  for  nine 
years,  during  which  time  twenty-six  vol- 
umes were  issued.  In  1891  he  withdrew 
from  the  editorship  of  the  Dictionary, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Sidney  Lee. 
From  1871  his  activity  as  a  writer  was 
without  intermission,  and  his  interests 
led  him  far  afield.  His  "History  of 
English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury," "  The  English  Utilitarians,"  the 
"  Life  of  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen," 
and  the  "  Life  of  Henry  Fawcett  "  are 
studies  in  intellectual  history  and  in  biog- 
raphy of  permanent  value.  He  is  best 
known  and  most  thoroughly  enjoyed  by 
lovers  of  literature,  however,  through  his 
"  Hours  in  a  Library,"  a  series  of  essays 
notable  for  thorough  information  and 
for  breadth  of  interpretation,  for  a  rare 
combination   ot  the   equipment  of  the 
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expert    and  the  broad,  tolerant    spirit 
of  the   man  of  the  world.     No  critical 
writing  of  our  time  in  English  is  better 
worth  reading  or  more  easily  read  than 
that  contained  in  the  three  volumes  of 
"  Hours  in  a  Library."     To  this  body 
of   superior  criticism   must   be    added 
many  of  the  articles  contributed  to  the 
"  Dictionary  of  Nationa^^iography,"  and 
the  "  Life  of  George  Eliot,"  which  ap- 
peared a  year  ago.     Sir  Leslie  was  Pres- 
ident of  the  Ethical  Society,  and  was 
deei^y  interested  in  the  ultimate  prob- 
lems of  life,  which  he  always  approached 
with  high  seriousness   of  temper;    al- 
though agnostic  in  his  attitude  toward 
Christianity,  he  was  always  reverential 
toward  the  religious  nature,  and   free 
from  the  rawness  and  hardness  which 
often  go  with  the  critical  temper.     Sir 
Leslie  was  a  man  of  the  highest  char- 
acter, with  a  broad  outlook  upon  life,  a 
commanding  conscience,  and  a  rare  fac- 
ulty of  making  interesting  every  subject 
he  touched.     He    has    done    no  more 
charming  work  than  the  series  of  auto- 
biographical chapters  which  have  been 
appearing  during  the  past  few  months 
in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  and  which 
it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  he  left  in  a 
completed  condition. 

Americans  and  the  War 

If  newspaper  reports  are  to  be  trusted, 
the  Russians  are   undoubtedly  a  good 
deal  disappointed  by  the  general  sympa- 
thy with  Japan  in  this  country  and  are 
characterizing  this  feeling  as  another 
expression  of  national  ingratitude.    This 
is  a  mistake.     There  is  not  the  slightest 
animosity  to  Russia  among  Americans ; 
there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  distinctly 
kindly  feeling.     A  good  deal  has  been 
made  of  the   traditional   friendship  of 
Russia  for  the  United  States,  more,  per- 
haps, than  the  facts  justify;  for  Russia 
^as  not  friendly  to  us  during  the  Revo- 
lution.   It  would  have  been  an  anomaly 
^  she  had  been,  so  utterly  opposed  are 
Russian  c6nceptions  of  government  to 
those  which  the  colonists  struggled  to 
enforce.     There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  Russia  was  unfriendly  to  us  during 
the  Spanish  War ;  for  that  war  in  a  dra- 
n>atic  way  made  Europe  aware  of  the 


inherent  antagonism  between  popular 
institutions  and  the  antiquated  system 
which  obtains  in  Spain  and  to  which 
countries  like  Austria  and  Russia  are 
also  committed.  During  the  Civil  War 
Russia  was  friendly  to  us,  when  friends 
were  few  and  sympathy  was  precious ; 
for  Americans  who  believed  in  the  Union 
keenly  felt  their  isolation  in  a  struggle 
which  Europe  so  little  comprehended  at 
the  beginning.  Americans  have  not  for- 
gotten and  will  iiot  forget  the  sympathy 
of  Russia  at  that  critical  time,  nor  have 
they  lost  the  admiration  which  they  had 
for  the  Czar  who  emancipated  the  serfs. 
But  new  times  have  come  and  new  con- 
ditions with  them,  and  these  conditions 
must  determine  the  attitude  of  Ameri- 
cans in  such  a  struggle  as  that  now 
going  on  in  the  Far  East. 

While  Americans  have  had  and  will 
continue  to  have  the  friendliest  feeling 
for  Russia,  with  growing  appreciation 
of  the  genius  of  the  Slav  and  its  prob- 
able service  in  the  future  to  humanity, 
with  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
desire  of  Russia  for  outlets  to  the  sea 
which  shall  open  up  her  growing  terri- 
tory more  effectively  to  the  trade  of  the 
world,  Americans  have  not  been  and 
cannot  be  sympathetic  with  Russian 
methods  as  illustrated  in  Poland  and 
Finland  and  in  the  relations  of  Russia 
to  China.  They  cannot  be  content  with 
the  kind  of  diplomacy  which  Russia  has 
practiced  in  r^ard  to  Manchuria  ;  they 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  while 
Russia  has  promised  again  and  again  to 
evacuate  Manchuria,  every  step  she  has 
taken  has  seemed  to  indicate  a  deter- 
mination to  hold  the  country  perma- 
nently. The  city  of  Harbin,  which  is 
likely  to  be  the  base  of  Russian  action 
in  Manchuria,  has  been  built  within  a 
few  years  and  has  no  Chinese  charac- 
teristics. It  is  a  substantial,  even  hand- 
some, Russian  city,  built  for  permanence 
in  the  heart  of  territory  which  Russia 
has  promised  to  leave.  Nor  can  Ameri- 
cans be  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  great  and  growing  interests  in  the 
Far  East,  and  that  the  inclination,  if  not 
the  definite  policy,  of  Russia  is  to  close 
the  countries  which  she  influences  or 
controls  against  foreign  trade  instead  of 
opening  it,  and  the  American  interest  in 
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the  Far  East  is  to  keep  everywhere  the 
open  door. 

Americans  believe  also  that  the  war 
now  being  waged  between  Japan  and 
Russia  is  inevitable  from  the  Japanese 
point  of  view;  that  it  involves  much 
more  for  Japan  than  the  possible  Rus- 
sian control  of  Manchuria  and  of  Korea ; 
that  it  involves  ultimately  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Island  Empire  which  has 
pushed  itself  to  the  front  with  such 
astonishing  rapidity  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  for  the  energy,  intel- 
ligence, and  courage  of  whose  people 
Americans  have  the  profoundest  respect 
The  possession  of  Korea  by  Russia 
would  mean  in  the  end  the  control  of 
Japan  by  Russia.  Any  great  Power 
that  should  command  Korea  would  be 
in  a  position  to  inflict  terrible  blows 
upon  Japan  and  ultimately  to  master  the 
islands.  Sagacious  Japanese  see  this 
possibility.  Every  year  that  the  conflict, 
inevitable  in  view  of  the  traditions  of 
Russian  diplomacy  and  the  steady  ad- 
vance of  Russia  for  decades  past,  is 
deferred,  Russia  would  gain  in  resources. 
It  was  not  only  politic  but  imperative 
that  Japan  should  bring  on  that  struggle 
as  soon  as  possible.  She  has  brought 
it  on  with  characteristic  promptness  at 
a  time  when  she  can  meet  her  great  foe 
on  something  like  a  basis  of  equality  for 
effective  action.  In  the  judgment  of 
The  Outlook,  the  Japanese  did  not  pro- 
voke the  war ;  it  was  imposed  on  them 
by  the  steady  advance  of  the  Russians 
to  the  borders  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  an 
advance  in  which  every  intelligent  Jap- 
anese has  read  the  fate  of  his  own 
country.  In  this  fact  alone  is  complete 
justification,  if  the  right  of  a  country  to 
live  its  own  life  and  preserve  its  own 
independence  has  any  reality. 

Americans  believe  that  the  East  ought 
to  be  developed  along  the  lines  of  its 
own  activities,  under  the  leadership  of 
its  own  genius,  and  that  its  civilization 
ought  to  be  modified,  not  by  force  from 
without,  but  by  Western  influence,  so 
far  as  it  is  to  be  modified.  As  a  matter 
of  history,  the  West  never  yet  has  im- 
pressed itself  on  the  East  by  force.  The 
Greeks,  who  were  distinctly  European 
but  who  had  imagination  and  could 
therefore  have  understood  the  Oriental 


temperament,  might  have  permanently 
established  themselves  in  the  Far  East 
and  have  woriced  through  insight  into 
Oriental  thought,  if  Alexander  had  lived ; 
for  Alexander  was  a  soldier  of  genius, 
who  had  the  power  of  insight  as  well  as 
the  power  of  organization.     The  Roman 
never  really  touched  the  East,  except  in 
the  most  casual  and  superficial  way.  He 
utterly  failed  to  understand   the  East, 
through  that  defect  of  imagination  which 
in  the  end  was  largely  his  own  undoing. 
The  barbarians  who  conquered  Rome, 
and   laid   the  foundation   of   so  many 
modern  States,  stamped  themselves  on 
Africa,  but  made  no  impression  on  Asia. 
In  modem  times  a  great  and  thinly  set- 
tled section  of  that  country  has  fallen, 
through  lack  of  organization  and  military 
education,  under  Russian  control,  and 
England  has  governed  India;  so  that, 
as  one  looks  at  the  map,  half  Asia  seems 
to  be  under  European  direction.     As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  English  rulers  are  as 
much  outside  Indian  life  and  thought 
as  they  were  when  they  first  took  up 
responsibility  on  the  peninsula.     They 
have  been  admirable  goverpors,  efficient, 
incorruptible,  tolerant,  and  industrious 
to  a  degree,  and  India  has  been  at  peace. 
She  has  had  more  liberty  than  she  ever 
dreamed  of  under  native  government 
Not  only  her  religious  privileges  but 
her  superstitions   and  idolatries    have 
been   sedulously  respected.     The  only 
universal  peace  she  has  ever  known  she 
has  had  under  English  rule.     All  these 
things   are  not  only  indisputable,  but 
they  are  frankly  recognized  by  all  intel- 
ligent East  Indians.     And  yet  English 
influence  has  touched  only  the  outskirts 
of  Indian    life;    and  if  to-morrow  the 
miracle  of  English  power,  a  littie  army  of 
less  than  70,000  men  controlling  a  vast 
peninsula  of  250,000,000  people,  were 
to  be  withdrawn,  India  would  relapse 
at  once   into    its  ancient  ways.    The 
Russians  know  more  of  Oriental  char- 
acter than  the  English,  and   have  far 
greater  power  of  assimilation.     Far  less 
scrupulous  than  the  English,  they  bring 
themselves  closer  to  the  feeling  of  the 
races  that  they  rule ;  nevertheless,  Rus- 
sia, where  she  holds  her  place,  holds  it 
simply  by  military  force ;  she  has  not 
really  penetrated  the  lives  of  the  people 
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Asia  has  not  been  unaffected  by  Western 
influence,  any  more  than  Europe   and 
America  have  been  unaffected  by  East- 
ern   influence;  but  where  Eastern  life 
has  been  touched,  it  has  been  by  influ- 
ence and  not  by  power ;  and  it  is  along 
the  lines  of  influence  and  not  along  the 
lines  of  power  that  the  East  can  be  best 
aided.      The  West  never  yet  has  suc- 
ceeded   in  really  conquering  the  East, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
ever  will  succeed.    It  would  be  a  disas- 
ter if  it  should  succeed.    A  world  with- 
out varieties  of  civilization,  differences 
of  dress,  diversities  of  ideals,  would  be 
a   monotonous  world,  and    civilization 
would  be  impoverished  by  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  East  by  the  West  or  the  ob- 
literation of  the  West  by  the  East.     That 
the  East  must  awake  from  its  long  sleep 
is  inevitable ;    that  it  is  awakening  is 
evident.    That  it  needs  Western  help  and 
must  adopt  many  Western  ideas  is  also 
apparent ;  but  the  East  must  be  allowed, 
for  its  own  sake  and  in  the  interests  of 
civilization,  to  develop  in  its  own  way 
and  along  its  own  lines.     Phillips  Brooks, 
with  characteristic  insight   and  states- 
manship, struck  the  keynote  of  mission- 
ary work  in  the  East  when  he  said,  in  a 
great  address  in  New  York  City,  that 
Western  Christianity  must  give  Christ 
to  the  East,  but  must  not  attempt  to 
impose   on  the   East  its  own  dogmas. 
The  East  must  formulate  Christianity 
according  to  its  own  genius. 

All  this  Americans  profoundly  believe, 
and  their  sympathies  are  with  Japan,  be- 
cause in  this  great  struggle  Japan  is  the 
protagonist  of  Asia,  as  the  only  country 
in  the  East  which  has  shown  executive 
genius  of  a  high  order,  power  of  organiza- 
tion, and  that  growing  sense  of  personality 
in  which  the  East  has  been  so  defective, 
and  the  lack  of  which  has  involved  the 
rest  of  civilization  for  centuries.     Japan 
is  peculiarly  qualified  to  lead  and  organ- 
ize the  Orient,  not  against  the  West,  but 
into  a  freer  and  more  open  life.     East- 
ern exclusiveness  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
thing  of  the  past     It  must  be  utterly 
broken  down ;  the  whole  world  must  be 
opened  to  influences  of  all  sorts ;   but 
^hen  that  has  been  accomplished,  influ- 
ences must  be  left  to  do  their  work ; 
tliey  must  not  be  enforced  by  arms. 


Letters  to  a  Minister 

The  Authority  of  the  Preacher — I L 

We  ministers  in  our  conferences  oc- 
casionally discuss  the  question,  Why 
do  not  more  people  go  to  church?  I 
wish  we  would  change  the  question  and 
ask  ourselves.  Why  does  any  individual 
ever  go  to  church  ?  What  do  people  come 
for  ?  This  church-going  is  an  extraor- 
dinary phenomenon.  In  this  money- 
making  age  there  are  not  hours  enough 
in  the  day,  not  days  enough  in  the  week, 
not  weeks  enough  in  the  year,  to  make 
money.  Yet  somehow  every  week  we 
stop  the  larger  proportion  of  our  indus- 
tries. Most  of  the  wheels  of  our  facto- 
ries stop,  many  of  the  trains  on  our  great 
railroads  stop,  most  of  our  stores  are 
closed,  most  of  the  farmers  leave  the 
plow  and  the  hoe,  and  men  and  women 
come  flocking  into  church.  For  what  ? 
To  hear  lectures  ?  How  long  could  any 
man  lecture  on  Shakespeare  or  Plato  or 
Bacon  or  Kant,  and  gather  together  even 
the  moderate  congregations  that  come 
into  our  churches  ?  And  yet  year  after 
year  they  come  to  our  churches  ;  a  recent 
careful  census  shows  that  nearly  or  quite 
one-half  the  adult  population  of  New 
York  City,  which  includes  within  its 
multitudes  the  commercial  canaille  of 
America,  are  to  be  found  in  church  every 
Sunday.  Why?  They  come  because 
they  want  God.  Often  they  do  not 
know  what  they  want  They  are  like  a 
child  who  cries  out  for  his  mother  in  his 
dreams,  and  does  not  know  that  his 
mother  is  the  one  he  is  crying  for. 

It  is  for  the  preacher  to  meet  that 
want ;  to  bring  God  to  the  consciousness 
of  men,  so  that  they  may  see  him  and 
know  him ;  and,  their  heart  springing  up 
in  answer  to  the  presentation  of  the 
preacher,  they  will  say.  Now  we  know 
what  we  want,  we  have  found  him  ;  and 
we  are  glad. 

Charles  Dickens  was  not  exactly  a 
writer  of  Sunday-school  literature;  he 
was  not  a  theologian  ;  he  was  not  pietis- 
tic  ;  he  was  a  dramatist ;  he  saw  clearly 
and  described  effectively  the  common 
experiences  of  common  men.  In  "  Bleak 
House/'  in  which  Allan  stands  by  the 
form  of  poor  Joe,  a  heathen  who  had 
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been  living  in  the  heart  of  London  (and 
there  is  no  pagan  land  more  pagan  than 
some  parts  of  our  great  cities),  and  the 
breath  is  departing  from  the  body  of  the 
poor  boy  who  has  never  known  anything 
of  religion  or  of  God  or  of  Christ,  Allan 
says : 


"  Joe,  my  poor  fellow  P 


hear  you,  sir,  in  the  dark ;  but  I  am 
a-groping,  .  .  .  a-groping;  let  me  catch  your 
hand." 

"  Joe,  can  you  say  what  I  say  ?" 

**  I  will  say  anything  as  you  say,  sir,  for  I 
know  it  is  good.'* 

"Our  Father." 

«*Our  Father." 

•*  Yes,  that  is  very  good,  sir.** 

If  the  minister  can  say  "  Our  Father" 
so  that  the  men  and  women  in  his  con- 
gregation will  say  also  "  Our  Father," 
that  is  enough.  Nothing  less  suffices. 
Such  a  minister  does  not  need  to  go  to 
bishops  or  archbishops  for  authority,  or 
to  quote  texts  for  authority ;  the  author- 
ity is  in  the  heart  of  the  man  that  is 
before  him. 

The  Roman  Catholic  priest  hears  the 
story  of  the  penitent  in  the  confessional 
and  sends  her  away  with  the  absolution, 
"  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,  my  child." 
And  she  goes  in  peace  because  she 
believes  he  has  the  power  to  pronounce 
her  forgiveness.  Without  confessional, 
or  priestly  ordination,  or  apostolic  suc- 
cession, without  even  so  much  ecclesi- 
astical authority  as  a  congregational  local 
council  affords,  Mr.  Moody  says  to  those 
who  are  penitent,  "Thy  sins  be  for- 
given thee."  And  he  also  speaks  with 
authority,  because  he  is  able  to  awaken 
responses  in  the  hearts  of  men.  And 
they  go  away  believing  in  forgiveness 
because  the  sense  of  sin  and  the  sense 
of  pardon  and  peace  have  been  awak- 
ened in  their  souls.  The  authority  lies 
within. 

This  explains  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  Its  authority  is  not  derived 
from  a  magical  touch  given  nineteen 
centuries  ago;  it  is  derived  from  the 
indwelling  of  God  to-day  in  the  hearts 
of  this  body  of  men,  whose  spiritual 
consciousness  attests  the  great  truths  of 
religious  experience.  It  is  the  authority 
of  the  concurrent  testimony  of  many 
witnesses  to  the  laws  of  righteousness, 
the  presence  of  God,  the  forgiveness  of 


sins,  the  great  trudis  of  the  Christian 
faith* 

This  explains,  too,  the  authority  of 
the  Bible.  The  Bible  speaks  with 
authority  because  it  has  the  power  to 
awaken  a  deep  Amen  in  our  own  souls. 
As  Coleridge  says,  it  "  finds  us."  When 
we  read  the  Twenty-third  Psalm,  we  are 
able  to  see  that  God  has  been  our  Shep- 
herd ;  when  we  read  the  One  Hundred 
and  Third  Psalm,  we  are  able  to  respond. 
He  has  forgiven  our  iniquities  and  healed 
our  diseases.  When  the  minister  goes 
before  his  congregation  and  says  to 
them.  This  is  right  and  this  is  wrong; 
God  is  love  and  God  is  not  hate ;  sin 
will  bring  penalty,  and  repentance  will 
bring  forgiveness — he  is  buoyed  up  not 
only  by  the  experience  of  the  Church  in 
the  past  and  in  the  present,  but  by  the 
experience  of  this  Book  and  all  that  it 
has  stood  for,  and  all  the  record  that  it 
has  written  and  all  the  work  that  it 
has  done.  The  Church  confirms  his 
authority,  and  the  Bible  confirms  his 
authority;  but  his  authority  is  derived 
neither  from  the  Bible  nor  from  the 
Church;  it  is  derived  from  the  inner- 
most experience  of  his  own  soul  and  the 
souls  that  are  before  him. 

It  is  not  derived  from  reason.  The 
logical  preacher  is  not  always  the  pow- 
erful preacher  ;  the  powerful  preacher  is 
certainly  not  always  a  logical  preacher. 
Reason  confirms  the  spiritual  conscious- 
ness, but  cannot  take  its  place. 

Paul  has  given  in  very  terse  form  his 
philosophy  of  the  relation  of  the  spiritual 
life  to  the  logical  faculty :  "  Quench  not 
the  spirit ;  despise  not  prophesying ; 
prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good."  That  is  the  whole  Pauline 
philosophy  put  into  four  sentences. 
You  have  a  spiritual  nature  in  you ; 
do  not  quench  it  There  are  other 
men  who  have  a  more  spiritual  nature 
than  you  have.  Do  not  despise  these 
poets  and  prophets  of  the  world.  But 
do  not  take  unquestioningly  their  proph- 
ecies. Test  them,  bring  reason  to  bear 
upon  them.  Test  by  the  reason  the 
revelation  of  the  vision.  How  shall  I 
test  it?  Professor  James  says  that  is 
true  philosophy  which  works  well.  Paul 
said  it  a  great  many  jrears  before  Profes- 
sor James  did :  "  Hold  fast  that  which 
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is  good."  If  it  works  well,  keep  it.  If 
the  vision  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
noakes  happy  lives  and  happy  homes, 
hold  fast  to  it.  If  the  vision  of  a  God 
redeeming  the  world  helps  to  make  men 
better,  hold  fast  to  it.  The  visions 
which  will  stand  the  test  of  life  are  the 
visions  to  which  we  are  to  hold  fast 

If  you  want  an  external  authority  to 
sustain  you  in  your  ministry,  you  belong 
in  the  Catholic  Church:  the  Roman 
Catholic,  or  the  Greek  Catholic,  or  the 
so-called  Anglican  Catholic — that  is,  the 
Catholic  or  High  Church  wing  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  The  Church  is  a 
better  external  authority  than  a  book, 
because  it  is  able  to  adjust  its  teachings 
to  the  varying  needs  of  changing  time. 
If  you  must  have  an  external  authority 
to  sustain  you  in  your  ministry,  you 
belong  in  some  form  of  the  Catholic 
Church — the  Roman  Church,  or  the 
Greek  Church,  or  the  Anglican  section 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  If  you  depend 
for  your  authority  on  your  own  spiritual 
experience,  and  on  your  power  to  evoke 
spiritual  experience  in  the  men  and 
women  before  you,  then  you  belong  in 
some  form  of  the  Protestant  Church,  in 
which,  of  course,  I  include  the  Protest- 
ant wing  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The 
fundamental  difference  is  this:  Is  our 
authority  without,  or  is  it  within  ?  Have 
we  to  go  to  a  vicegerent  and  represent- 
ative of  God,  or  have  we  to  go  to  God 
himself,  sitting  at  our  side,  walking  in 
our  path,  manifesting  himself  in  our 
own  experience  ? 

And,  if  you  cannot  preach  with  author- 
ity, you  would  better  not  preach  at  all. 
There  are  altogether  too  many  ministers 
in  the  Christian  Church  who  are  feeding 
us  with  their  doubts  and  their  difficulties 
and  their  questions  and  their  hypotheses. 
We  have  too  many  Sunday  lecturers  on 
theology  and  criticism,  and  not  enough 
preachers  of  religion.  You  will  make  a 
great  mistake  if  you  think  you  can  do 
your  work,  the  work  the  world  needs, 
the  work  the  congregations  need,  without 
authority.  You  are  to  give  life;  and 
life  is  power.  You  must  impart  power ; 
if  you  cannot,  you  do  not  belong  in  the 
ministry.  The  laymen  before  you  have 
to  stem  tremendous  difficulties — worldli- 
ness,  greed,  appetite,  lust,  social  pleasure, 


innumerable  forc6s  twirling  about  every 
man  and  ever}'  woman  that  is  before  you. 
Unless  you  have  in  yourself,  or  in  the 
Church,  or  in  the  Book,  an  authority 
which  you  can  set  up  against  these  vital 
forces,  to  compete  with  them  and  coun- 
teract them,  you  might  as  well  retire 
from  the  pulpit  and  take  some  other 
vocation.  The  ministers  who  have  done 
useful  work  in  the  world  have  all  spoken 
with  spiritual  authority.  Some  of  them 
have  been  radical  and  some  of  them 
conservative,  some  of  them  have  been 
new  school  and  some  of  them  have 
been  old  school,  some  of  them  have  been 
orthodox  and  some  of  them  have  been 
liberal,  some  of  them  have  been  Roman 
Catholic  and  some  of  them  have  been 
Protestant;  but  whether  it  has  been 
Savonarola  or  Bossuet  or  Massillon  or 
Luther  or  Wesley  or  Spurgeon  or  Beecher 
or  Moody  or  Brooks,  they  have  been 
men  who  have  had  the  power  to  evoke 
spiritual  visions  and  spiritual  motives  in 
other  men,  and  this  has  been  the  secret 
of  their  authority.  L.  A. 

A  Lenten  Thought 

The  Blurred  Vision 

Men  no  longer  think  or  speak  of  them- 
selves as  worms  of  the  dust ;  a  nobler  con- 
ception of  God  has  brought  with  it  a  truer 
idea  of  men..  The  children  of  God  are 
not  and  cannot  be  the  creatures  of  phys- 
ical conditions  ;  because  they  share  the 
nature,  they  have  part  also  in  the  immor- 
tality, of  the  Father.  In  the  larger  free- 
dom, the  fuller  assurance  of  the  right  ta 
live  as  those  who  are  not  bom  to  die,, 
there  has  come  a  real  peril — the  peril 
of  losing  the  sense  of  the  reality  and  hid- 
eousness  of  sin.  The  world  is  far  more 
thoroughly  policed  than  it  was  in  the 
days  of  the  fathers ;  but  no  newspaper 
ever  goes  to  press  without  the  record 
of  some  deed  of  violence,  some  crime 
against  the  order  of  society,  some  out- 
break of  those  elemental  passions  which 
are  as  strong  in  the  men  of  to-day  as  in 
their  savage  ancestors.  Men  have  gone 
a  long  way  in  their  spiritual  develop- 
ment, but  the  road  back  to  the  stage  of 
the  beast  is  always  open,  and  the  tragedy 
of  reversion  to  a  lower  type  is  written  in 
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the  annals  of  every  neighborhood,  how- 
ever quiet,  and  those  families  are  few  in 
whose  history  the  fall  of  a  human  spirit 
back  into  anarchy  has  not  been  told. 

The  world  b  a  far  more  orderly,  hu- 
mane, and  comfortable  place  to  live  in 
than  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago,  but 
every  man  still  faces  the  great  peril 
which  all  his  fathers  have  faced ;  no 
social  organization,  however  complete, 
no  body  of  laws,  however  skillfully  de- 
vised, no  system  of  education,  however 
thorough,  can  protect  him  against  him- 
self. 

The  conflict  between  the  higher  and 
the  lower  nature  which  gave  dramatic 
interest  and  moral  dignity  to  the  life  of 
the  first  man  who  knew  that  he  was  a 
man  is  still  waged  by  every  man  who 
remains  a  man  and  does  not  fall  below 
the  level  of  the  beasts.  Daring  and 
fascinating  speculators  have  dissolved 
what  men  call  sin  into  mere  imperfec- 
tion ;  the  influence  of  heredity  and  en- 
vironment, of  physical  condition  and 
surroundings,  have  thrown  light  on  the 
mystery  which  has  tormented  thought 
from  the  beginning ;  but  the  reality  of 
sin,  the  inevitable  penalty  which  waits 
on  it,  the  misery  and  ruin  which  follow 
it,  stand  out  in  bold  relief  as  they  stood 
out  when  Moses  gave  the  law  in  the 
wilderness.  Sin  is  as  hideous  to-day  as 
it  was  in  the  days  when  the  Cities  of  the 
Plain  were  synonymous  for  all  foulness ; 
it  is  a  terrible,  indisputable,  unescapable 
fact  in  the  experience  of  the  twentieth 
century  after  as  it  was  in  that  of  the 
third  century  before  Christ  We  may 
change  its  name,  but  we  have  not  changed 
and  we  cannot  change  the  vileness  of 
the  reality  which  has  darkened  the  life 
of  every  home  and  thrown  its  shadow 
on  every  generation. 

The  crucified  Christ  is  the  refutation 
of  every  easy-going  theory  that  tries  to 
eliminate  the  frightful  sag  downward 
in  human  nature.  It  was  the  blindness 
bom  of  sin  which  rejected  Christ;  it 
was  the  brutal  hatred  bred  of  sin  which 
wove  the  crown  of  thorns  and  drove  the 
nails  and  thrust  the  spear ;  the  tragedy 
on  Calvary  was  the  vain  attempt  of  the 
spirit  of  darkness,  which  has  always 
striven  with  the  spirit  of  light  in  the 
soul  of  man,  to  extinguish  the  one  per- 


fect spirit  that  has  risen  like  a  star  over 
the  horizon  of  time. 

The  beginning  of  all  true  spiritual 
and  intellectual  growth  is  to  recognize 
facts  and  give  them  their  full  weight, 
however  offensive  they  may  be.  Nothing 
is  ever  gained  by  shutting  the  eyes  to 
actual  conditions.  The  first  step  toward 
any  real  understanding  of  ourselves  or 
of  others  is  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  every  man  that  lives  bears  the  trace 
of  the  broken  law ;  upon  the  most  blame- 
less as  well  as  upon  the  most  hardened 
the  shadow  of  wrong-doing  rests.  For 
the  sins  of  men  have  wrought  havoc 
with  the  physical  and  mental  health  of 
the  race,  and  no  living  man  is  free  from 
the  effects  of  moral  disease.  The  deep- 
est tragedies  of  sin  are  not  recorded; 
they  have  come  not  to  the  offenders  but 
to  the  innocent;  they  have  taken  the 
form,  not  of  great  dramatic  penalties,  but 
of  darkened  spiritual  vision,  of  blunted 
spiritual  perceptions,  of  lowered  spiritual 
vitality,  of  a  blindness  all  the  more 
pathetic  because  those  who  are  smitten 
by  it  do  not  know  that  their  sight  is 
impaired. 

One  of  the  saddest  results  of  violated 
law  and  misused  privilege  and  wasted 
opportunity  is  the  dimness  of  the  spir- 
itual sight  of  the  race.  To  the  purest 
and  best  there  are  painful  mysteries  in 
life  which  seem  to  have  their  root  in  the 
structure  of  things ;  but  many  of  the 
most  distressing  perplexities  of  life  have 
their  root,  not  in  life  as  God  fashioned 
it,  but  in  life  as  men  have  misshaped  and 
distorted  it.  Sin  has  so  disordered  the 
body  and  the  mind  of  the  race  that 
those  who  see  clearly  in  any  generation 
are  few  in  number ;  and  even  for  these, 
the  ultimate  truths  and  the  great  reali- 
ties are  dimmed  and  blurred  by  the  sins 
of  others. 

Men  and  women  of  pure  heart  and 
life  are  often  sorely  perplexed  by  the 
apparently  insoluble  problems  which 
confront  them ;  but  how  much  clearer 
is  their  vision  and  how  much  serener 
their  faith  than  the  vision  and  faith  of 
those  who  see  out  of  harmony  with  the 
will  of  God  ?  Much  of  the  dense  mist 
which  envelops  humanity  in  this  mys- 
terious life  rises  from  the  morasses  into 
which  men  have  wandered  because  they 
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have  deserted  the  highway  of  righteous 
living.  If  all  men  would  live  in  truth, 
purity,  and  unselfish  doing  of  duty  for 
two  generations,  half  the  tormenting 
problems  would  disappear,  half  the  dis- 
tressing questions  would  be  answered, 
and  through  the  clearer  air  the  stars 
would  shine  with  a  diviner  splendor. 
We  are  holding  God  responsible  for  the 
accumulated  results  of  our  own  misdoing 
when  we  cry  out  for  the  light  which  we 
do  not  see  because  we  have  destroyed 
our  power  of  sight  Only  the  pure  in 
heart  see  God ;  all  others  see  distorted 
images  created  by  their  own  defective 
vision.  The  beginning  of  wisdom  is  not 
in  the  mind  but  in  the  heart ;  and  they 
who  would  know  God  and  see  with  clear 
eyes  the  world  he  has  made  must  first 
set  their  wills  in  harmony  with  his  will. 

The  Spectator 

As  New  York  has  scored  the  musical 
success  of  the  season  in  "  Parsifal,"  so 
Boston  has  scored  the  artistic  one  in 
the  Whistler  Memorial  Exhibition.  The 
Spectator  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  in 
the  Hub  on  the  evening  of  the  private 
view,  and,  though  he  felt  himself  to  be 
only  one  of  the  ignorant  public  whom 
Whistler  scorned  in  life,  yet  he  enjoyed 
his  visit  to  Copley  Hall  thoroughly.  For 
one  thing,  there  was  so  much  to  see 
besides  the  pictures.  Society,  and  the 
artists,  and  the  critics,  were  all  there  in 
force.  Critics  and  connoisseurs,  indeed, 
had  gathered  from  far,  Chicago  and 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Detroit 
and  Montreal,  being  represented  in  the 
throng.  To  say  that  Copley  Hall  was 
packed  is  to  put  it  mildly.  The  Spec- 
tator can  compare  it  to  nothing  but  the 
rush  hour  on  Brooklyn  Bridge,  except 
that  there  were  no  cars  running  through 
the  crowd.  "  Velasquez,"  as  one  bright 
Bostonian  expressed  it,  "  could  not  have 
been  dragged  in.  There  wasn't  room 
enough." 

d 

It  was  pleasing  to  see  a  prophet  thus 
honored  in  his  own  country.  Whistler 
was  born  in  Massachusetts,  and  had 
Yankee  shrewdness  and  wit  as  well  as 
the  artistic  temperament    There  was 


something  distinctly  American,  too,  in 
his  first-hand  attitude  toward  art — his 
starting  out  to  paint  as  if  nobody  else 
had  ever  painted  before,  and  as  if  the 
art  had  begun  with  him.  The  Spectator, 
as  before  confessed,  is  but  an  outside 
Philistine,  but  as  he  looked  around  the 
walls,  the  sense  of  invention,  of  endless 
experiment,  as  a  characteristic  of  the 
painter,  grew  upon  him.  Nothing 
seemed  a  finished  goal,  satisfactory  to 
the  artist  Each  picture  was  an  experi- 
ment in  elusive  lights  and  forms  and 
colors.  The  result  was  that  nothing 
was  commonplace,  no  matter  what  the 
subject.  The  Spectator  might  have  liked 
more  beautiful  subjects.  He  might  even 
have  liked  an  occasional  "  story  "  pic- 
ture. But  tJie  picture  that  told  a  story, 
the  "  anecdote "  picture,  was  what 
Whistler  abhorred,  and  never  painted, 
and  scorned  the  public  for  desiring,  toss- 
ing his  white  plume  in  high  disdain. 
Even  the  portraits  in  this  exhibition,  in 
deference  to  their  maker's  views,  were 
catalogued  as  "  arrangements  "  in  black, 
gold,  and  brown,  white,  pink,  and  gray, 
and  so  on,  the  names  of  the  individuals 
arranged  being  in  some  cases  added  in 
parenthesis  below  the  more  important 
title,  or  omitted  altogether  as  being  of 
no  earthly  consequence.  Whistler  in- 
sisted on  calling  his  own  mother's  por- 
trait "an  arrangement  in  black  and 
white,"  so  no  outside  patron  could  con- 
sistently complain. 

It  could  not,  of  course,  be  expected 
that  this  greatest  of  Whistler's  pictures 
should  be  included  in  the  Boston  exhi- 
bition. It  remains  in  the  Luxembourg, 
and  the  next  greatest,  the  Carlyle,  at 
Glasgow,  and  America  has  had  to  be 
content  without  them.  The  climax  of 
Whistler's  art  as  a  portrait-painter  was 
thus  absent,  much  to  the  Spectator's 
regret  But  he  found  much  to  wonder 
at  and  admire  in  the  celebrated  **  arrange- 
ment "  of  the  Count  Robert  de  Montes- 
quiou-Fezensac,  which  was,  it  is  said, 
brushed  in  at  the  first  sitting,  and  fin- 
ished in  "  sixteen  agonized  sittings  " 
during  which  the  painter  stood  off,  brush 
in  hand,  collecting  his  forces  for  each 
stroke,  made  fifty  strokes  at  each  sitting, 
and  never  corrected  or  painted  out  a 
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single  stroke*  The  "  arrangement "  looks 
rather  agonized,  but  that  was  only  to  be 
expected,  for  to  the  subject  of  such  a 
tense  and  artistic  experiment  the  advice 
of  the  photographer  to  "  look  pleasant " 
would  be  manifestly  out  of  place.  Cer- 
tainly the  famous  *Mine"  of  Whistler, 
and  his  dictum  that  '*  painting  is  draw- 
ing," are  marvelously  shown  in  this 
example  of  his  work. 


The  comments  of  the  crowd  were 
interesting.  For  the  most  part,  it  is  to 
be  confessed,  they  were  looking  at  one 
another ;  for  as  the  private  view  was  but 
for  a  night,  and  the  exhibition  was  to 
be  open  for  a  month,  people  naturally 
preferred  to  view  the  viewers.  "  Why 
are  you  looking  at  the  pictures  V^  was 
one  woman's  surprised  remark  to  an- 
other. Another  average  man,  led  up 
by  his  cultured  womenkind  to  see  the 
"  White  Girl,"  said,  question ingly,  "  Is 
he  dead  ?  That's  what  I  want  to  know." 
"  Dead  ?  Why,  of  course.  This  is  a 
memorial  exhibition,"  said  his  wife,  re- 
provingly. "  What  makes  you  ask  such 
a  question?"  "Oh,  that's  all  right  if 
he's  dead.  I  was  wondering  whether 
we'd  have  a  fresh  lot  next  year  to  come 
and  see."  Quite  a  group  were  looking 
up  at  the  Nocturne  in  black  and  gold — 
the  falling  rocket  at  Cremorne,  of  which 
Ruskin  said  that  he  "  never  expected  to 
hear  a  coxcomb  ask  two  hundred  guineas 
for  flinging  a  pot  of  paint  in  the  public's 
face,"  and  which  was  consequently  the 
center  of  that  famous  libel  suit  of 
Whistler  vs.  Ruskin,  which  ended  in  a 
verdict  of  one  farthing  for  the  plaintiff. 
"  It's  a  furnace,  isn't  it  ?"  said  one  Bos- 
ton maiden  without  a  catalogue ;  "  a  night 
scene,  with  a  glow  from  the  open  door." 
Those  around,  with  catalogues,  smiled 
superior;  but,  after  all,  if  all  had  been 
on  the  same  helpless  and  catalogueless 
level,  her  guess  would  have  been  as 
good,  probably,  as  anybody's — certainly 
as  the  Spectator's.  A  Nocturne  in  black 
and  gold  Whistler  meant  it  to  be,  and 
the  matter  of  the  subject  is,  after  all, 
wholly  impertinent.  **  If  it  were  called 
a  view  of  Cremorne,"  the  painter  testi- 
fied, airily,  at  the  trial,  "  it  would  cer- 
tainly bring  about  disappointment  on 


the  part  of  the  beholders,"  and  the  Spec- 
tator agrees  with  this  high  authority. 

It  was  interesting  to  see,  however, 
the  evident  relief  that  the  average  per- 
son found  in  the  etchings.  Whistler  was 
a  painter  for  painters ;  his  pictures  are 
not  meant  for  the  public's  admiration. 
But  his  etchings  can  be  understanded  of 
the  people,  from  the  first  manner  to  the 
last.  The  Spectator  did  not  feel  that 
he  wanted  to  sell  everything  he  pos- 
sessed in  order  to  take  even  the  "  Little 
White  Girl,"  "  The  Fur  Jacket,"  or  the 
"  Rose  of  Ljrme  Regis  "  home  with  him 
and  keep  it  always  before  his  eyes. 
But  there  were  some  Venetian  etchings 
that  he  would  like  to  live  with,  though 
what  the  critics  said  of  their  technical 
merits  was  Greek  to  him.  The  same 
endless  experimenting  showed  in  their 
various  stages ;  but  they  were  also  com- 
plete in  themselves,  to  the  ignorant  eye. 
The  airy  little  butterfly  in  the  comer. 
Whistler's  chosen  signature,  seemed  to 
have  poised,  for  once,  upon  the  perfect 
flower. 

The  Spectator  came  away,  for  one, 
with  a  new  idea  of  the  painter.  This 
memorial  exhibition  shows  Whistler  for 
what  he  was,  not  what  his  eccentricities 
obscured.  Only  a  simple,  sincere,  pa- 
tient genius  could  have  produced  this 
collection  of  rich  and  varied  work.  The 
affectations  and  mannerisms  preserved 
by  a  hundred  anecdotes  fall  away  here. 
The  man  who  said  that  "to  take  nature 
as  she  is,  is  like  telling  a  player  to  sit  on 
the  piano,"  nevertheless  studied  nature, 
in  her  rarest  and  most  subtle  moods, 
with  unflagging  patience  and  love.  The 
man  who  turned  on  his  critics  with  the 
comparison  of  "  The  shock  of  Balaam's 
surprise  when  the  first  great  critic  prof- 
fered an  opinion,"  was  one  with  the 
critics  in  his  love  and  reverence  for  the 
true  heights  of  art  The  Spectator,  as 
one  of  the  average  public,  rejoices  that 
the  great  painter  can  be  enjoyed  even 
by  the  man  who  knows  little  of  art,  but 
who  recognizes  at  its  full  value  such  an 
exhibition  as  this ;  and  he  is  grateful 
to  Boston  and  to  the  Copley  Society  for 
making  it  possible. 
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By  \A/ILL1AM  ELLiOT  GRIFFIS 

AUTHOR    0/^  "KOREA, THL  HERMIT  NATION" 
"THE  MIKADO'S  EM  PI  RE."  ETC. 


THAT  eels  "get  used  to"  being 
skinned  is  the  fish  woman's 
firm  belief.  Under  the  knife  of 
Mistress  China  or  Master  Japan,  little 
Korea  has  again  and  again  had  its  inde- 
pendence stripped  off.  The  only  differ- 
ence in  the  impending  excoriation  of 
1904  is  that  a  new  skinner  appears 
with  his  tool  already  sharpened  for  the 
work.  This  time  it  is  the  "  Russke." 
Overrun  by  armies  and  picked  clean 
many  times  in  history,  Korea  may  soon 
have  another  invasion  of  the  Mikado's 
and  possibly  of  the  Czar's  soldiers,  with 
a  big  battle  or  two  to  fertilize,  as  at 
Pingyang,  in  1894,  the  needy  soil. 

But  the  people — do  they  care  ?  Will 
Kim,  the  average  Korean,  weep  or 
mourn  ?  Has  he  any  patriotism  ?  And 
what  kind  of  a  semi-civilization  have 
these  white-coated  peninsulars  ?  What 
manner  of  man  is  their  King  ?  Further, 
and  here  is  the  real  question,  What 
sort  of  loafers  and  bloodsuckers  are  the 
nobles,  or  Yang-ban  (civil  and  military)  ? 
These  prey  on  the  public  treasury,  and 


are,  for  the  most  part,  without  an  idea 
of  patriotism,  except  as  that  word  means 
intrigue,  clan  fights,  and  the  spoils  of 
office.  There  is  a  reason  for  Korea's 
frightful  poverty,  which  persists,  despite 
her  gold-filled  rocks,  her  fertile  soil,  and 
her  superb  forests,  in  which  the  Russian 
ax  now  resounds. 

As  my  naval  friend.  Lieutenant  Foulke, 
who  traveled  in  the  unbeaten  tracks 
almost  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other,  told  me,  "  The  impression 
given  by  writers  is  of  a  civilization  much 
higher  than  really  exists."  Certainly  1 
For  both  the  man  and  the  civilization  of 
the  nation,  hermit  so  long,  are  degenerate. 
Ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  natives 
of  the  Land  of  Morning  Calm  live  under 
thatch,  wear  padded  cotton  cloth  that 
once  was  white,  dine  and  sup  chiefiy  on 
millet  and  turnip,  with  occasional  dog 
and  beef,  and  pay  squeezing  taxes  which 
leave  only  a  faint  margin  for  joyous 
existence.  In  the  north,  "  the  Koreans 
hunt  the  tigers  six  months  in  the  year, 
and  the  tigers  hunt  the  Koreans   the 
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other  six,"  while  in  the  south  the  con- 
dition of  things  is  that  of  more  or  less 
chronic  rebellion  against  the  burden- 
some taxes  and  the  pocket-filling  pro; 
pensities  of  the  mandarms.  There  is 
no  incentive  for  industry,  no  motive 
for  getting  rich,  in  this  hermit  land. 
The  tax  collector  is  ever  hungry  and 
omnivorous,  the  nobleman  is  jealous 
and  able  to  make  inquisition,  superstir 
tion  is  rampant,  the  sorcerer  rules  the 
land  and  the  palace,  and  beast- worship 
and  degraded  pagahism  dominate  all. 

Yet  the  Korean  is  as  proud  as  the 
usual  typical  Confucian,  who  looks  down 
with  contempt  on  us  as  upstarts  of  yes- 
terday, IS  sure  to  be.  If  a  scholar,  as 
he  often  is,  h^  glories  in  his  Chinese 
logic  and  learning,  despising  the  "  West- 
ern civilization-nonsense."  Is  not  Ko- 
rean culture  older  even  than  Chinese  ? 
If  they  of  Nanking  or  Shantung  were 
taught  by  Confucius,  "  we,"  s^ay  the 
Koreans,  "  have  more  whereof  to  glory, 
fof  our  civilizer  was  Kishi,  ancestor  of 
China's  sage  by  several  generations  and 
half  a  millennium.  Furthermore,  did  not 
Korea  give  to  her  pupil  Japan  all  her 
first  teachers,  art,  missionaries,  and  civ- 
ilization ?" 

Yes,  as  learned  from  books,  Korea 
had  a  proud  civilization,  "  older  than 
China's,"  while  herself  the  beginner  of 
Japan's.  In  a  sense,  she  looks  down  on 
both  her  conquerors.  Furthermore, 
Korea  men  invented  not  only  printing 
by  means  of  movable  types  centuries 
before  the  Europeans,  Gutenberg  or 
Coster,  and  a  true  alphabet,  that  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect 
in  the  world.  Yea,  though  politically 
nil  and  in  morals  very  low  indeed,  this 
"  shrimp  between  two  whales  "  actually 
pities  its  alternate  swallowers.  Yet  the 
foreign  student  knows  what  only  the  crit- 
ical tourist  can  discover — that  Korea's 
case  is  one  of  degeneracy  as  to  both 
civilization  and  stamina.  Finer-looking 
than  the  Chinese,  taller  than  the  Japan- 
ese, these  men  in  white  coats  starched 
to  a  luster  that  excels  our  shirt  fronts, 
and  in  big  hats  and  with  long  pipes,  are 
jolly  and  good-natured  fellows  for  the 
most  part.  Yet  they  lack  moral  fiber, 
having  neither  the  grit  of  the  canny 
islanders  nor  the  patient  industry  of  the 


persistent  continentals.  Let  the  Japan- 
ese of  to-day  thank  their  stars  for  the 
thousand  years'  drill  of  the  feudal  system 
as  "  a  st^e  of  progress." 

Drawn  on*  the  thumb-nail,  this  is  our 
sketch  of  the  nation's  story.  Roughly, 
the  peninsula,  twice  the  size  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  reminding  one,  as  to  its  shape, 
of  Florida,  consists  of  a  mighty  chain  of 
mountains,  of  which  the  side  toward  the 
Sea  of  Japan  is  a  precipice,  as  that 
towards  China  is  a  long,  fertile  slope. 
Ther6  are  to-day  probably  ten  million 
Koreans.  After  the  race  migrations 
and  struggles  of  ages,  three  States,  in 
the  north,  northeast,  and  south,  arose, 
of  which  Shinra  (Silla)  became  pre-emi- 
nent. To  her  ports  from  the  fifth  to 
the  twelfth  century  came  holy  men  from 
India,  Arabs  for  trade,  Chinese  ships 
sailing  by  the  magnetic  compass,  and 
Japanese  as  pupils  and  envoys,  while 
Korean  youths  went  to  China  for  study 
and  her  ministers  had  audience  at  Nan- 
king. From  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth 
century  is  the  golden  age  of  Korean 
splendor.  Since  a.d.  1392,  when  the 
present  dynasty — Confucian  to  the  core 
and  bloodily  persecuting — was  founded, 
there  has  been  an  age  of  decline.  All 
Korea's  mighty  monuments  and  heaps 
of  ruins  are  of  this  earlier  era. 

What  gave  the  peninsula,  from  the 
Ever  White  Mountains  to  Quelpart  Isl- 
and, its  temples,  pagodas,  schools,  art, 
literature,  and  blessings  unnumbered  for 
the  common  people  ?  There  is  but  one 
answer.  Under  that  one  word  **  Bud- 
dhism." may  be  told  the  long  story  of  the 
Hinduization,  or  the  Aryanization,  of 
the  mind  of  all  eastern  Asia.  In  Korea 
the  missionary  bearing  Sakya's  gentle 
creed  came  to  be  a  true  civilizer,  teacher, 
nurse  of  art,  opener  of  paths  to  dwell  in, 
maker  of  communications,  and  educator 
of  the  low  and  humbler  of  the  proud. 
In  the  glow  of  first  faith,  the  mountain 
side  was  chiseled,  and  those  colossal 
human  figures,  single  or  in  pairs,  called 
mir-y^ky  were  cut.  They  stand  to-day, 
after  a  thousand  years  of  individuality 
and  five  hundred  of  neglect,  often  for- 
gotten amid  forests  and  on  deserted 
sites  where  cities  or  monasteries  once 
were.  On  the  site  of  Seoul,  when  no 
city  was  there,  rose  the  superb  marble 
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pagoda,  tier  on  tier,  its  facades  and 
stories  illustrating  Buddha's  life.  Until 
the  awful  Japanese  invasion  of  1592-97, 
which  literally  scooped  the  land  of  its 
art,  art  works,  artists,  and  skilled  arti- 
sans, it  had  three  more  stories.  Once 
the  land  of  art,  as  all  Japanese  history 
shows,  Korea  stands  to-day,  as  to  wealth 
and  art,  only  the  specter  of  her  past. 
Japan,  art-besotted,  spared  little  that 
could  enrich  her.  China,  ever  ready  to 
extort  silver,  "  fined  "  regularly  this  Issa- 
char  of  nations. 

In  a  word,  it  was  religion's  old  story. 
The  first  freshness  of  faith  and  vigor  over, 
difficulties  surmounted,  and  now  in  royal 
favor.  Buddhism  enters  upon  the  era  of 
power  and  luxury,  and  is  active  in  palace 
intrigue.  The  monk  wears  armor  and 
dictates  policies.  Briefly,  religion,  when 
most  impressive  in  outward  form,  clogged 
inwardly  with  all  the  diseases  of  worldli- 
ness,  is  dying  with  heart  disease. 

Then  came  the  inevitable  struggle 
with  Confucianism,  as  an  ethical  system, 
as  a  creed,  and  as  a  political  force. 
Worsted  in  the  conflict.  Buddhism  was 
disestablished,  her  priests  were  forbidden 
to  enter  walled  cities  or  to  build  therein 
any  new  temple,  while  Confucianism 
was  declared  the  official  religion,  its 
temples  maintained  at  public  expense, 
the  Chinese  classics  made  the  basis  of 
education.  In  place  of  the  priest  and 
monk,  nun  and  abbess,  the  Yang-ban — 
that  is,  the  office-expecting  class,  who 
with  their  hangers-on  number  myriads — 
take  their  seats  permanently  at  the  public 
crib.  The  only  business  of  Kim,  the 
common  man,  is  to  pay  his  taxes,  hold 
his  tongue,  and  in  every  time  of  danger 
to  submit  to  blackmail  for  •*  protection.*' 

This  is  Korea's  incubus  to-day,  worse 
almost  than  the  open  maw  of  Russia  or  the 
Murata  rifle  of  Japan — that  great  body 
of  lazy  gentry  who  are  consumers,  even 
as  the  moth  or  grub.  Never  did  Japan 
make  any  real  advance  as  a  nation  until 
she  commuted  the  pensions  of  the 
samurai,  and,  cutting  off  their  supplies 
at  the  crib,  bade  the  gentry  of  all  grades 
earn  their  own  living ;  and  grandly,  for 
themselves  and  the  nation,  have  they 
done  it. 

After  the  Japanese  (1592-97),  driven 
away  by  the  Ming  Chinese  allies,  came 


the  Manchiu  Tartars  (1637),  so  that 
within  fifty  years  Korea  was  thrice 
skinned  and  eaten  up  by  a  hungry  host 
of  aliens.  Nevertheless,  the  Tartars, 
while  enforcing  on  the  Chinese  the  badge 
of  conquest,  the  wearing  of  the  pigtail 
queue,  let  the  Korean  wear  his  hair  in 
ancient  style.  To  the  Chinaman,  the 
Korean  shows  by  his  scalp  that  he  is 
"  behind  the  age."  When,  by  the  Jap- 
anese treaty-makers  in  1876,  and  the 
Americans  in  1 882,  the  "  Hermit  Nation  " 
was  pulled  into  the  world's  market-place, 
she  must  needs  have  soon,  in  1894,  an- 
other mysterious  visitation  of  the  armies 
of  China  and  Japan.  After  her  cities 
were  desolated,  the  "  Chinese  Gate  "  of 
vassalage  to  Peking  gave  way  to  the 
"  Independence  Arch  "  of  1895.  Again 
is  her  sovereignty  threatened. 

Nevertheless,  Kim  the  Korean  smokes 
his  yard-long  pipe,  squats  in  his  baggy 
cotton  clothes — the  whole  nation  looking 
as  if  just  out  of  bed,'^ot  as  if  other  nations 
had  been  up  and  awake  long  before  them 
in  the  world's  race.  Still  Kim  leads  his 
bull  and  pony  in  this  wheelless  land, 
digs  up  the  soil  with  his  three  or  five- 
man -powered  shovel,  and  lives  at  the 
dead  level  of  uncomplaining  poverty. 
Still  his  wife,  whose  dress  waist  is  at  her 
armpits,  plays  the  rat-tat  of  mangle- 
rod  on  the  starched  coat  of  son  and 
father,  and  carries  her  baby  on  her  back, 
recking  nothing,  after  marriage,  of  ex- 
posing the  symbols  of  maternity.  A 
cipher  in  public,  she  in  old  age  rules  the 
family,  especially  her  Ruths  and  Orpahs, 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  Pipestems  make 
splendid  spanking  instruments,  and  in 
this  method  of  correction,  both  by  gov- 
ernment and  individual,  in  jail  or  family, 
adults  or  youths  are  one.  Kim  lives  in 
a  three-roomed  house,  one-storied  and 
thatched,  if  of  the  people,  but  in  one 
having  two  stories  and  roof  tiles  and  a 
"  scenery-viewing  chamber  "  if  he  be  a 
Yang-ban.  Usually  the  cottage  is  vine- 
covered  in  the  country.  The  first  basis, 
or  rather  raised  foundation,  is  of  earth 
and  stone.  The  kitchen  is  at  one  end, 
the  smoke-hole  at  the  other.  The  cook- 
ing fire,  by  means  of  stone  or  brick 
flues  laid  under  the  floor,  warms  the 
house  from  end  to  end.  If  the  floor  is 
old  and  cracked,  letting  out  smoke  and 
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a  stone  on  the  outside 
and  climbs  up  and 
through  the  flues. 
Kim  coils  his  hair  up  in  a  chignon 
resembling  a  roll  of  American  navy  plug, 
and  coops  it  up  inside  a  horsehair  net. 
As  to  his  head-gear,  there  is  a  "  language 
of  hats  "  in  Korea,  and  the  twenty  or 
more  styles  have  each  a  voice  and  mean- 
ing. If  in  mourning,  sixteen  square 
feet  of  matting,  making  an  extinguisher 
or  pyramid  two  feet  deep,  and  held  to 
his  noddle  by  a  ring  or  band,  are  neces- 
sary to  express  his  grief  and  to  satisfy 
the  proprieties.     In  the  house,  with  the 


children,  the  little  dog  and  the  bull  calf 
grow  up  together — explaining  why  the 
Korean  pony  is  the  most  vicious  beast, 
ever  malignly  industrious  with  hoof  and 
tooth,  withal  cherishing  perpetual  grudges 
against  man  and  horse,  while  the  bull, 
of  vast  proportions,  and  usually  seen 
moving  under  a  small  forest  of  brush- 
wood, is  gentler  than  the  lamb  of  which 
Kim  hears  from  the  missionaries — for 
this  grassless  land,  with  its  scrub  bamboo 
undergrowth,  allows  no  tender-stomached 
sheep  to  live  within  its  borders.  Kim 
dines  from  a  little  table,  a  foot  high,  out 
of  three  bowls.  His  rice-beer  or  spirit  is, 
to  our  taste,  even  smokier  than  the  Japan- 
ese variety.  In  this  land  of  contrast, 
with  tigers  that  live  in  climates  below  zero 
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and  men  that  wear  bedquilts  in  winter, 
Kim's  children  dress  themselves  in  cuti- 
cle in  summer  and  cotton  in  winter,  but 
he  loves  them  dearly.  Still  worshiping 
the  dipterous  serpent  and  the  winged 
tiger  that  holds  fire  in  its  claws,  besides 
other  specimens  of  mythical  zoology  that 
influence  his  actions,  he  is  less  afraid  of 
the  real  tiger  than  of  old,  for  he  has 
learned  from  the  foreigners  the  virtues 
of  prussic  acid  and  dynamite.  Not  a 
few  pelts  of  striped  monarchs  in  recent 
years  have  come  to  the  market  unper- 
forated  by  bullets,  though  sometimes 
with  parts  about  the  head  and  throat 
missing.  In  the  cities  foreign  matches, 
cloth,  mirrors,  chairs,  table-covers,  rugs, 
and  luxuries  of  all  sorts  have  widened 
the  horizon  of  not  only  father  and  mother, 
but  even  of  the  "  flower  of  the  family." 

What  of  the  king  on  whom  our  silly 
newspapers  have  foisted  an  American 
wife  or  harem  lady  ?  Weak  ?  Timid  ? 
Well,  consider  his  pitiable  history. 
When  by  desinence  the  dynasty  of  1 392 
came  to  an  end  in  1864,  the  boy  of  four- 
teen was  dragged  out  from  among  his 
playmates  and  made  the  heir  apparent. 
During  his  minority,  his  father,  Tai- Wen- 
Kun,  ruled  the  realm  with  a  "  heart  of 
stone "  and  "  bowels  of  iron,"  slaugh- 
tered all  the  French  missionaries  and 
thousands  of  Christians,  and  had  a  slab 
erected  in  the  chief  street  of  Seoul  com- 
manding all  Christians  to  be  killed. 
Once  on  the  throne,  between  the  plots 
of  the  court  factions  who  use  gunpowder. 


dynamite,  and  poison  freely,  the  murder 
and  cremation  of  his  wife.  Queen  Min, 
by  Japanese  assassins,  the  seizure  of  his 
person  by  ruffian  cabinets,  reformers,  and 
adventurers,  the  passing  of  months  of 
terror  in  the  palace,  lonely  though  amid 
a  mob  he  could  not  trust,  and  fed  only 
by  American  missionaries,  he  had  an 
Inferno  of  experiences.  He  escaped  in 
disguise  in  a  woman's  palanquin  to  the 
Russian  Legation;  but  for  this  year's 
board  .  nd  shelter  he  dearly  paid  with  a 
promise  to  Russia  to  allow  timber-cut- 
ting in  the  Yalu  River  valley,  he  mean- 
ing a  hide's  area,  they  all  the  strips  to 
be  possibly  cut  from  it,  that  may  meas- 
ure even  a  third  of  his  kingdom.  Now, 
pressed  on  every  side  by  diplomatists, 
and  having  chiefly  fortune-tellers  to  rely 
on  for  advice,  who  would  be  king  of  the 
Land  of  Morning  Calm  ?  All  his  "  civil- 
ization "  enterprises,  mint,  railways,  tele- 
graphs, mortgaged,  and  the  mortgages 
promptly  foreclosed,  and  the  accounts 
in  the  Japanese  banks  permanently  over- 
drawn I  What  a  picture  I  His  son  and 
heir,  educated  in  America,  incognito^  has 
had  frequent  experiences  of  pickpockets 
and  burglars. 

There  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
Korea  but  the  diseases  in  her  own  vitals. 
Let  the  lazy  nobles  work ;  let  labor 
and  industry  have  some  incentive  under 
good  government,  and  all  will  be  well. 
Above  all,  let  the  Korean  know  some- 
thing of  the  one  God,  Father  of  all,  and 
of  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 
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Chapter  XII. — At   Home   and  at   Play 


THE  Sylph  had  weighed  anchor 
and  was  standing  out  for  the 
open,  sped  on  her  way  by  a 
small  gale  that  blew  out  of  a  bank  of 
black  cloud  in  the  southeast.  The  sail- 
ors looked  often  and  hard  over  the  rail 
at  the  gathering  gloom,  the  white-caps 
in  the  Sound,  and  the  scuddying  drift 
overhead,  prophesying  trouble.  A  West 
Indian  cyclone  that  had  destroyed  the 
crops  in  Jamaica  and  strewn  our  coast 
with  wrecks  had  been  lost  for  two  days. 
It  looked  very  much  as  if  the  Sylph, 
carrying  the  President  from  Oyster  Bay 
to  New  York,  had  found  it  And,  in- 
deed, before  we  reached  the  forts  that 
guard  the  approach  to  the  city,  a  furious 
hurricane  churned  the  waters  of  the 
Sound  and  of  the  clouds  into  a  madden- 
ing whirl  in  which  it  seemed  as  if  so 
small  a  ship  could  never  live.  A  tug 
went  down  within  hail ;  but  only  the  sail- 
ors knew  it.  The  passengers  had  been 
cleared  from  the  deck,  that  the  Sylph 
might  be  stripped  of  its  awnings  and 
every  rag  of  canvas  which  might  help 
throw  it  over  if  the  worst  happened. 
We  went  gladly  enough,  for  the  deck 
had  ceased  to  be  a  comfortable  or  even 
a  safe  place — all  except  the  President, 
who  had  fallen  out  of  the  general  con- 
versation and  into  a  corner  by  himself, 
with  a  book.  A  sailor  confronted  him 
with  an  open  knife  in  his  hand. 

"  Mr.  President,"  he  said,  "  orders 
are  to  cut  away ;"  and  without  any  more 
ado  he  slashed  at  the  awning  overhead, 
cutting  its  fastenings.  The  President 
woke  up  and  retreated.  Following  him 
down  into  the  cabin,  I  came  upon  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  placidly  winding  yarn  from 
the  hands  of  the  only  other  woman  pas- 

*  Copyright,  1903,  by  the  Outlook  Company. 


senger.  They  were  both  as  calm  as 
though  Government  tugs  were  not  chas- 
ing up  the  river  as  hard  as  they  could 
go  to  the  rescue  of  our  boat,  supposed 
to  be  in  peril  of  shipwreck. 

But  at  the  moment  I  am  thinking  of, 
the  hurricane  was  as  yet  only  a  smart 
blow.  We  were  steaming  out  past  Cen- 
ter Island,  under  the  rugged  shore  where 
Sagamore  Hill  lay  hid  among  the  foliage. 
The  President  stood  at  the  raij  survey- 
ing the  scenes  he  loves.  Here  he  had 
played  as  a  boy,  and  dreamed  a  boy's 
dreams ;  here  he  had  grown  to  man- 
hood; here  his  children  were  growing 
up  around  him,  happy  and  healthy  boys 
and  girls.  We  passed  a  sandy  bluff 
sloping  sheer  into  the  Sound  from  under 
its  crown  of  trees. 

**  See,"  he  said,  pointing  to  it.  "  Coo- 
per's Bluff  I  Three  generations  of  Roose- 
velts  have  raced  down  its  slope.  We 
did,  only  yesterday.     Good  run,  that  I" 

And  as  the  Sylph  swept  by  I  made 
out  three  lines  of  track,  hugging  each 
other  close — a  man's  long,  sturdy  stride 
and  the  smaller  feet  of  Archie  and  Ker- 
mit  racing  their  father  down  hill.  Half- 
way down  they  had  slipped  and  slid, 
scooping  up  the  sand  in  great  furrows. 
I  could  almost  hear  their  shouts  and 
laughter  ringing  yet  in  the  woods. 

Sagamore  Hill  is  the  family  sanctuary, 
whither  they  come  back  in  June  with 
one  long  sigh  of  relief  that  their  holiday 
is  in  sight,  in  which  they  may  have  one 
another.  No  longer  to  themselves,  it  is 
true.  The  President  is  not  permitted 
to  be  alone  even  in  his  own  home.  But 
still  they  have  days  of  seclusion,  and 
nights — that  greatest  night  in  the  year, 
when  the  President  goes  camping  with 
the  boys.     How  much  it  all  meant  to 
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him  I  never  fully  realized  till  last  Elec- 
tion Day,  when  I  went  with  him  home 
to  vote.  The  sun  shone  so  bright  and 
warm,  when  he  came  out  from  among 
his  old  neighbors,  who  crowded  around 
to  shake  hands,  that  a  longing  came 
over  him  for  the  old  place,  and  we  drove 
out  to  Sagamore  Hill  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  it  in  its  Indian-summer  glory.  Four 
dogs  came  bounding  out,  with  joyous 
barks,  and  leaped  upon  him,  and  he 
caressed  them  and  called  them  by  name, 
each  and  every  one,  while  they  whined 
with  delight — "  Sailor-boy,"  happiest  of 
the  lot,  a  big,  clumsy,  but  loyal  fellow, 
"  of  several  good  breeds,"  said  the 
President,  whimsically.  They  followed 
him  around  as  he  went  from  tree  to  tree 
and  from  shrub  to  shrub,  visiting  with 
each  one,  admiring  the  leaf  of  this  and 
the  bark  of  that,  as  if  they  were  personal 
friends.  And  so  they  were ;  for  he 
planted  them  all.  Seeing  him  with 
them,  I  grasped  the  real  meaning  of  the 
family  motto,  Qui  plantavit  curabit^  that 
stands  carved  in  the  beam  over  the 
door  looking  north  toward  the  hill  with 
the  cedars,  where  the  soil  is  warm  and 
full  of  white  pebbles,  and  it  is  nice  to 
lie  in  the  grass  when  strawberries  are 
ripe. 

Roses  were  blooming  still,  and  helio- 
trope and  sweet  alyssum,  in  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt's garden,  and  down  at  the  foot  of 
the  long  lawn  a  wild  vine  crept  caress- 
ingly over  the  stone  that  marks  the  rest- 
ing-place of  the  children 's  pets.  "  Faith- 
ful Friends  "  is  hewn  in  its  rough  face, 
with  the  names  of  "  Susie,"  "  Jessie," 
and  "Boz."  How  many  rabbits,  rats, 
and  guinea-pigs  keep  them  company  in 
their  ghostly  revels  I  shall  not  say.  No 
one  knows  unless  it  be  Kermit,  who  has 
his  own  ways,  and  insists  upon  decent 
but  secret  burial  as  among  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  defunct  pets.  It  was  his 
discovery,  one  day  in  the  White  House, 
that  a  rabbit  belonging  to  Archie  lay 
unburied  in  the  garden  a  whole  day 
after  its  demise,  which  brought  about  a 
court  martial  in  the  nursery.  Ted,  the 
oldest  brother,  was  judge-advocate-gen- 
eral, and  his  judgment  was  worthy  of  a 
Solomon. 

"  It  was  Archie's  rabbit,"  he  said, 
gravely,  when  all  the  evidence  was  in. 


"and  it  is  Archie's  funeral.  Let  him 
have  it  in  peace." 

Poor  «  Susie  " — ill-named,  for  "  she  " 
was  a  he — came  nearer  to  provoking 
irreverence  in  me,  by  making  me  laugh 
in  church,  than  anything  that  has  hap- 
pened since  I  was  a  boy.  I  had  come 
out  on  a  Sunday,  and,  finding  the  Presi- 
dent's carriage  at  the  church,  went  in  to 
join  in  the  worship  while  waiting  for 
him.  "  Susie  "  lay  in  the  vestibufe,  and 
at  sight  of  me  manifested  his  approval 
by  pounding  the  floor  with  his  club  tail 
until  the  sound  of  it  reverberated  through 
the  building  like  rolling  thunder.  The 
door  opened,  and  a  pale  young  man 
came  out  to  locate  the  source  of  the  dis- 
turbance. Discovering  it  in  "  Susie's  " 
tail,  he  grabbed  him  by  the  hind  legs 
and  dragged  him  around  so  that  the 
blows  might  fall  on  the  soft  doof-mat 
But  "  Susie,"  pleased  with  the  extra 
attention  paid  him,  hammered  harder 
than  ever,  and  in  his  delight  stretched 
himself  so  far  that  his  tail  still  struck 
the  hollow  floor.  I  was  convulsed  with 
laughter,  but  never  a  smile  crossed  the 
countenance  of  the  proper  young  man. 
He  studied  "  Susie  "  thoughtfully,  made 
a  mental  diagram  of  his  case,  then  took 
a  fresh  hold  and  dragged  him  around, 
this  time  to  a  safe  harbor,  where  he 
might  wag  as  he  would  without  breaking 
the  Sabbath  peace.  I  am  glad  I  sat 
five  seats  behind  Mr.  Roosevelt  during 
the  rest  of  the  service,  and  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  "  Susie's  "  doings ;  for 
if  he  had  turned  his  head  and  given  me 
as  much  as  one  look,  I  should  have 
broken  right  out  laughing  and  made  a 
scandal. 

When  we  drove  back  to  the  village 
that  November  day,  I  caught  him  look- 
ing back  once  or  twice  toward  the  house 
in  its  bower  of  crimson  shrubs,  and  I 
saw  that  his  heart  was  there.  You 
would  not  wonder  if  you  knew  it.  I 
never  go  away  from  Sagamore  Hill 
without  a  feeling  that  if  I  lived  there  I 
would  never  leave  it,  and  that  nothing 
would  tempt  me  to  exchange  it  for  the 
White  House,  with  all  it  stands  for.  But 
then  I  am  ten  years  older  than  Theodore 
Roosevelt;  though  it  isn't  always  the 
years  that  count.  For  I  think  if  it  came 
to  a  vote,  the  children  would  carry  my 
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proposition  with  a  shout  Not  that 
Sagamore  Hill  has  anything  to  suggest 
a  palace.  Quite  the  contrary ;  it  is  a 
very  modest  home  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  On  a  breezy  hilltop 
overlooking  field  and  forest  and  Sound, 
with  the  Connecticut  shore  on  the  north- 
em  horizon,  its  situation  is  altogether 
taking.  The  house  is  comfortable,  filled 
with  reminders  of  the  stirring  life  it« 
owner  has  led  in  camp  and  on  the  hunt- 
ing-trail, and  with  a  broad  piazza  on  the 
side  that  catches  the  cool  winds  of  sum- 
mer. But  it  is  homelike  rather  than 
imposing.  It  is  the  people  themselves 
who  put  the  stamp  upon  it — the  life  they 
live  there  together. 

Truly,  together.  The  President  is  boy 
with  his  boys  there.  He  puts  off  the 
cares  of  state  and  takes  a  hand  in  their 
games ;  and  if  they  lagged  before,  they 
do  not  lag  then.  It  is  he  who  sets 
Josiah,  the  badger,  free,  and  bids  all 
hands  skip,  and  skip  lively;  for  Jo- 
siah's  one  conscious  aim,  when  out  of 
his  cage,  appears  to  be  to  nip  a  leg — 
any  leg,  even  a  Presidential  leg,  within 
reach — and  he  makes  for  them  all  suc- 
cessively in  his  funny,  preoccupied  way. 
Josiah,  then  a  very  small  baby  badger, 
was  heaved  on  board  the  Presidential 
train  out  in  Kansas  last  year,  by  a  little 
girl  who  shouted  his  name  after  the 
train,  and  was  brought  up  on  a  nursing- 
bottle  till  he  cut  his  teeth.  Since  then 
he  has  been  quite  able  to  shift  for  him- 
self. At  present  he  looks  more  like  a 
small,  flat  mattress,  with  a  leg  under 
each  comer,  than  anything  else.  That 
is  the  President's  description  of  him, 
and  it  is  a  very  good  one.  I  wish  I 
could  have  shown  you  him  one  morning 
last  summer  when,  having  vainly  chased 
the  President  and  all  the  children,  he 
laid  siege  to  Archie  in  his  hammock. 
Archie  was  barelegged  and  prudently 
stayed  where  he  was,  but  the  hammock 
hung  within  a  few  inches  of  the  grass. 
Josiah  promptly  made  out  a  strategic 
advantage  there,  and  went  for  the  lowest 
point  of  it  with  snapping  jaws.  Archie's 
efforts  to  shift  continuously  his  center 
of  gravity  while  watching  his  chance  to 
grab  the  badger  by  its  defenseless  back, 
was  one  of  the  funniest  performances  I 
ever  saw.     Josiah  lost  in  the  end. 


The  President  himself  teaches  his  boys _ 
how  to  shoot ;  he  swims  with  them  in 
the  cove  and  goes  with  them  on  long 
horseback  rides,  starting  sometimes  be- 
fore sunrise.  On  fine  days,  as  often  as 
he  can  get  away,  luncheon  is  packed  in 
the  rowboat  and  he  takes  the  whole 
family  rowing  to  some  distant  point  on 
the  shore,  which  even  the  secret-service 
men  have  not  discovered,  and  there  they 
spend  the  day,  the  President  pulling  the 
oars  going  and  coming.  Or  else  he 
takes  Mrs.  Roosevelt  alone  on  a  little 
jauntj  and  these  two,  over  whose  honey- 
moon the  years  have  no  dominion,  have 
a  day  to  themselves,  from  which  he  re- 
turns to  wrestle  with  powers  and  princi- 
palities and  postmasters  with  twice  the 
grip  he  had  before  ;  for  she  is  truly  his 
helpmeet  and  as  wise  as  she  is  gentle 
and  good. 

When  he  wants  to  be  alone,  he  dons 
a  flannel  shirt,  shoulders  an  ax,  and  be- 
takes himself  to  some  secluded  spot  in 
the  woods  where  there  are  trees  to  fell. 
Then  the  sounds  that  echo  through  the 
forest  glade  tell  sometimes,  unless  I 
greatly  mistake,  of  other  things  than 
lifeless  logs  that  are  being  smitten — 
postmasters  let  us  say.  I  remember  the 
story  of  Lincoln,  whom  one  of  the  foreign 
ambassadors  found  pacing  the  White 
House  garden  in  evident  distress,  at  a 
time  when  Lee  was  having  his  own  way 
with  the  Union  armies;  whereat  the 
ambassador  expressed  his  regret  that 
the  news  from  the  field  so  distressed 
the  President. 

"  From  the  field  ?"  said  Mr.  Lincoln. 
**  If  that  were  all  1  No,  it  is  that  wretched 
postmastershipof  Brownsville  that  makes 
life  a  burden." 

I  have  met  Mr.  Roosevelt  coming  in 
with  his  ax,  and  with  a  look  that  told  of 
obstinate  knots  smashed — yes,  I  think 
they  were  smashed.  I  fancy  tougher 
things  than  postmasters  would  have  a 
hard  time  resisting  the  swing  of  that 
strong  and  righteous  arm  bound  on  hew- 
ing its  way ;  wolves  howling  in  the 
woods  wouldn't  stay  it,  I  know — not  for 
a  minute. 

The  great  day  is  when  he  goes  camp- 
ing with  the  boys.  The  Sagamore  Hill 
boys  and  their  cousins  whose  summer 
homes  are  n^ar  plan  \\  fpr  months  ahead. 
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A  secluded  spot  alongshore  is  chosen, 
with  good  water  and  a  nice  sand  beach 
handy,  and  the  expedition  sets  out  with 
due  secrecy,  the  White  House  guardsmen 
being  left  behind  to  checkmate  the 
reporters  and  the  camera  fiends.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  sailing-master  and  chief  of 
the  jolly  band.  Along  in  the  afternoon 
they  reach  their  hiding-place ;  then  bait 
and  fishing-poles  are  got  ready — for 
they  are  real  campers-out,  not  make- 
believes,  and  though  they  have  grub  on 
board,  fish  they  must.  When  they  have 
caught  enough,  the  boys  bring  wood  and 
build  a  fire.  The  President  rolls  up  his 
sleeves  and  turns  cook. 

"  Um-m  1"  says  Archie ;  "  you  oughter 
taste  my  father's  beefsteak  I  He  tumbles 
them  all  in  together — meat,  onions,  and 
potatoes — but,  um-m  I  it  is  good." 

I  warrant  it  is,  and  that  they  eat  their 
fill  I  I  haven't  forgotten  the  potatoes  I 
roasted  by  the  brook  in  the  wood-lot 
when  I  was  a  boy.  No  such  potatoes 
grow  nowadays. 

Afterward,  they  sit  around  the  fire, 
wrapped  in  blankets,  and  tell  bear  stories 
and  ghost  stories,  while  the  children  steal 
furtive  glances  at  the  shadows  closing 
in  upon  the  circle  of  flickering  light 
They  are  not  afraid,  those  children. 
The  word  is  not  in  the  Sagamore  Hill 
dictionary.  The  spectacle  of  little  Archie, 
hatless,  guiding  a  stalwart  Rough  Rider 
through  the  twilight  woods,  telling  him 
to  follow  his  white  head  and  not  be  afraid 
of  bogies — they  won't  hurt  him — is  a 
joy  to  me  forever.  But  when  owls  are 
hooting  in  the  dark  woods  I  like  to  hug 
the  fire  myself.  It  feels  twice  as  good 
then. 

When  the  stars  shine  out  in  the  sky 
overhead,  they  stretch  themselves  with 
their  feet  to  the  fire,  roll  up  in  their 
blankets,  and  sleep  the  untroubled  sleep 
of  the  woods.  The  sun,  peeping  over 
the  trees,  finds  them  sporting  in  the  cool, 
salt  water;  and  long  before  the  day 
begins  for  the  world  of  visitors  they  are 
back  home,  a  happy,  roistering  crew. 

The  Roosevelts  have  found  (if  they 
have  not  always  had  it;  certainly  the 
President's  father  did)  the  secret  that 
binds  families  together  with  bonds  which 
nothing  can  break :  they  are  children 
with  their  boys  and  girls.     How  simple 


a  secret,  yet  how  many  of  us  have  lost 
it  I  I  did  not  even  know  I  was  one  of 
them,  or  what  it  was  that  had  come 
between  me  and  my  little  lad — the  one 
who  figured  out,  after  hours  of  deep  study, 
when  our  second  grandchild  was  bom, 
that  now  he  was  "two  uncles" — until 
one  bright  day  last  summer  when  I  went 
fishing  with  him.  I  wanted  to  know 
where  he  went  when  he  disappeared  for 
whole  days  at  a  time ;  and  when  I  volun- 
teered to  dig  the  bait  by  a  new  method 
that  made  the  worms  come  up  of  them- 
selves to  locate  a  kind  of  earthquake  I 
was  causing,  he  took  me  by  many  secret 
paths  to  a  pond  hidden  deep  in  the  woods 
a  mile  away,  which  was  his  preserve. 
There  we  sat  solemnly  angling  for  shiners 
an  inch  long,  with  bent  pins  on  lines  of 
thread,  and  were  nearly  eaten  up  by 
mosquitoes.  But  to  him  it  was  lovely, 
and  so  it  was  to  me,  for  it  gave  me  back 
my  boy.  That  evening,  on  the  way 
home,  his  boyish  hand  stole  into  mine 
with  a  new  confidence.  We  were  chums 
now,  and  all  was  well. 

When  they  were  little,  the  Roosevelt 
boys  and  girls  went  to  the  Cove  school, 
which  is  the  public  school  of  the  dis- 
trict, where  the  children  of  the  gardener 
and  the  groom  go,  as  well  as  those  of 
their  employers  if  they  live  there  in  the 
school  season.  Now,  in  Washington, 
the  Roosevelts  follow  the  same  plan. 
The  public  school  first,  as  far  as  it  will 
carry  the  children  to  advantage;  there- 
after the  further  training  for  college. 
It  is  the  thoroughly  sound  and  sensible 
way  in  which  they  do  all  things  in  the 
Sagamore  Hill  family.  So  only  can  we 
get  a  grip  on  the  real  life  we  all  have  to 
live  in  a  democracy  of  which,  when  all 
is  said  and  done,  the  public  school  is 
the  main  prop.  So,  and  in  no  other 
way,  can  we  hold  the  school  to  account, 
and  so  do  we  fight  from  the  very  start 
the  class  spirit  that  is  the  arch-enemy  of 
the  Republic.  If  it  could  be  done  that 
way,  I  would  have  it  ordered  by  law 
that  every  American  child,  be  its  parents 
rich  or  poor,  should  go  certain  years  to 
public  school.  Only  it  cannot  be  done 
that  way,  but  must  be  left  to  the  citizens' 
common  sense  that  in  the  end  has  to  be 
counted  with  everywhere. 

All  real  children  are  democrats  if  left 
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to  their  natural  bent,  and  the  Roosevelt 
children  are  real  children.  At  Groton  I 
met  Ted,  the  oldest,  with  his  arm  in  a 
sling,  a  token  from  the  football  game 
and  also  from  a  scrap  he  had  had  with 
another  lad  who  called  him  "  the  first 
boy  in  the  land  "  and  got  a  good  drub- 
bing for  it.  "  I  wish,"  said  Ted  to  me 
in  deep  disgust,  "  that  my  father  would 
soon  be  done  holding  office.  I  am  sick 
and  tired  of  it." 

It  was  not  long  after  that  that  Ted 
fell  ill  with  pneumonia,  and  his  brother 
Archie  sent  him  his  painfully  scrawled 
message  of  sympathy :  "  I  hop  you  are 
beter."  His  father  keeps  it,  I  know,  in 
that  sacred  place  in  his  heart  where  lie 
treasured  the  memories  of  letters  in 
childish  scrawl  that  brought  home  even 
to  the  trenches  before  Santiago,  with 
the  shrapnel  cracking  overhead. 

There  are  other  lessons  than  spelling 
and  grammar  to  be  learned  in  Washing- 
ton— lessons  of  democracy,  too,  in  their 
way.  I  have  heard  of  the  policeman  of 
the  White  House  Squad  who  was  dis- 
charged for  cause,  and  appealed  to  the 
little  lad  who  answers  roll-call  with  the 
police  on  holidays  and  salutes  the  ser- 
geant as  gravely  as  the  men  in  blue  and 
brass.  Archie  heard  him  out  Appeal 
to  his  father  direct  was  cut  off — the 
policeman  knew  why.  But  Senator 
Lodge,  who  is  next  friend  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  is  supposed  to  have  a  "  pull," 
lives  in  Massachusetts  Avenue,  opposite 
Archie's  school.     That  was  it. 

"  You  come  around,"  were  Archie's 
directions  to  his  friend,  "  to  the  Force 
School  to-morrow,  and  we  will  see  what 
Lodge  can  do  about  it." 

What  "Lodge  did"  I  don't  know. 
I  know  it  would  have  been  hard  for  me 
to  resist 

It  was  the  privilege  of  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
when  he  was  nearer  home,  to  give  the 
children  at  the  Cove  school  their  Christ- 
mas gifts,  and  the  memory  of  those 
occasions  is  very  lively  in  Oyster  Bay. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  made  a  good  Santa  Claus, 
never  better  than  when  he  was  just 
home  from  the  war,  with  San  Juan  hill 
for  a  background.  That  time  he  nearly 
took  the  boys'  breath  away.  Nowadays 
some  one  else  has  to  take  his  place;, 
the  gifts  come,  as  in  the  past,  and  the 


little  "coves"  are  made  happy.  But 
the  President  comes  into  their  lives  only 
twice  or  three  times  a  year — at  Christ- 
mas and  when  he  comes  home  for  his 
vacation ;  perhaps  on  the  Fourth  of 
July.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  is  part  of  it  all 
the  time,  and  a  very  lovely  because  a 
loving  part  of  life  in  the  little  village. 
When  I  hear  of  her  going  about  among 
its  people,  their  friend  and  neighbor  in 
the  true  sense,  I  think  of  her  husband's 
father,  the  elder  Theodore,  who  system- 
atically took  one  day  out  of  six  for  per- 
sonal visitation  among  his  poor  friends ; 
and  how  near  they,  both  he  and  she, 
have  come  to  the  mark  which  the  rest  of 
us  go  all  around  and  miss  with  such  pro- 
digious toil  and  trouble.  Neighborli- 
ness — that  covers  the  ground.  It  is  all 
that  is  needed. 

They  have  a  sewingK:ircle  in  Oyster 
Bay,  the  St  Hilda  chapter  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Christ  Church,  which  the  Roose- 
velts  attend ;  and  of  its  twenty-odd 
members,  including  the  wives  of  the 
harness-maker,  the  conductor,  the  oys- 
terman — the  townspeople  whom  she  has 
known  all  her  married  life — there  is  no 
more  faithful  attendant  at  the  Thursday 
afternoon  meetings  than  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 
She  brings  her  own  thimble  and  cotton, 
and  hems  and  sews  with  the  rest  of 
them  the  little  garments  of  outing-flan- 
nel or  unbleached  muslin  that  are  worn 
by  the  child  cripples  in  the  House  of 
St  Giles,  Brooklyn,  the  while  she  gos- 
sips with  them  and  tells  all  about  the 
fine  doings  in  Washington.  I  saw  not 
long  ago  in  a  newspaper  that  some 
thoughtless  woman  who  had  demanded 
of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  a  gift  for  a  church 
fair,  and  had  received  a  handkerchief 
hemmed  by  herself,  had  sent  it  back 
with  the  message  that  something  better 
was  wanted.  I  hope  this  which  I  am 
writing  here  will  come  under  her  eye, 
and  make  her  sorry  for  what  she  did. 
At  that  very  time  the  President's  wife, 
with  six  children  whose  bringing- up  she 
supervises  herself,  and  with  all  the  social 
burdens  of  the  mistress  of  the  White 
House  upon  her  shoulders,  was  patiently 
cutting  and  sewing  a  half-dozen  night- 
gowns for  the  little  tortured  limbs  of  her 
crippled  friends,  and  doing  it  all  herself 
for  love's  sake.     She  had  brought  them 
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with  her  from  Oyster  Bay,  and  finished 
them  in  the  White  House,  where,  I  sup- 
pose, the  church-fair  woman  thought 
she  was  being  amused  to  keep  from  per- 
ishing of  ennui. 

They  recall  in  that  sewing-circle  the 
days  of  the  war,  when  Mrs.  Roosevelt, 
walking  down  from  the  hill  every  Thurs- 
day to  their  meeting,  and  never  betray- 
ing by  word  or  look  the  care  that  gnawed 
at  her  heart,  grew  thin  and  pale  as  the 
days  went  by,  with  news  of  fighting  and 
her  husband  in  the  thick  of  it ;  till  on 
the  day  of  San  Juan  hill  the  rector's 
wife  caught  her  impetuously  into  her 
embrace  before  them  all,  and  told  her 
that  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  a  hero,  with- 
out doubt,  "  but  you  are  three." 

And  they  tell,  while  they  wipe  a  tear 
away  with  the  apron  corner,  of  the  con- 
sumptive girl  lying  in  her  bed  longing 
for  the  bright  world  which  she  would 
never  see,  to  whom  the  then  Vice-Presi- 
dent's wife  brought  back  from  the  inau- 
guration ball  her  dance-card  and  her 
bouquet,  and  all  the  little  trinkets  she 
could  gather  for  her  in  Washington,  to 
make  her  heart  glad.  No  wonder  they 
think  her  a  saint.  There  are  those  in 
Washington,  in  need  and  in  sorrow,  I 
am  told,  who  would  think  so  too,  did 
they  know  the  whence  of  the  helping 
hand  that  comes  just  in  time.  It  was 
so  in  Albany,  I  know.  No  one  ever 
appealed  to  the  Governor's  wife  without 
having  his  case  intelligently  and  sympa- 
thetically inquired  into,  so  that  she  might 
know  exactly  how  to  help.  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt does  not  believe  in  wasting  any- 
thing, least  of  all  sweet  charity.  With 
her  husband  she  wisely  maintains  that 
the  poorest  service  one  can  render  his 
neighbor  is  to  carry  him  when  he  ought 
to  walk. 

As  for  the  St.  Hilda  circle,  its  meas- 
ure was  full  last  summer  when  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  took  it  out  in  a  body  on  the 
Sylph  to  the  naval  review  in  the  Sound, 
and  the  great  ships  gave  them  the  Presi- 
dential salute  —or  the  Sylph,  anyway, 
which  was  the  same  thing.  Were  they 
not  on  board,  its  honored  guests  ? 

The  same  simple  way  of  living  that 
has  always  been  theirs  at  home,  they 
carried  with  them  to  the  White  House. 
I   do  not  know  how   other  Presidents 


lived,  for  I  was  never  there  before,  but 
I  imagine  no  one  ever  led  a  more  plain 
and  wholesome  life  than  the  Roosevelts 
do.  I  cannot  think  that  there  was  ever 
a  family  there  that  had  so  good  a  time. 
The  children  are  still  the  mother's  chief 
care.  They  have  their  hour  that  is  for 
them  only,  when  she  reads  to  them  or 
tells  them  stories  in  her  room,  and  at  all 
other  hours  they  are  privileged  to  intrude 
except  when,  on  Tuesday,  their  mother 
entertains  the  Cabinet  ladies  in  the 
library.  She  is  never  too  busy  to  listen 
to  their  little  stories  of  childish  pleasure 
and  trouble,  and  they  bring  to  her  every- 
thing, from  the  first  dandelion  Quentin 
found  in  the  White  Lot  to  the  latest 
prank  of  Algonquin,  the  calico  pony  that 
was  smuggled  up  in  the  elevator  to 
Archie  when  he  was  sick  with  the 
measles.  Algonquin  is  about  the  size 
of  a  big  Newfoundland  dog,  but  twice  as 
lively  with  his  heels.  That  was  a  prank 
of  the  stable-boy,  aided  and  abetted,  I 
imagine,  by  the  doorkeeper,  who  had 
been  a  boy  himself,  and  to  whom  the 
swiftly  flashing  legs  of  Archie  in  the 
corridors  of  the  old  builc'.ing  are  like 
spring  come  again.  They  all  love  him ; 
no  one  can  help  it. 

But  I  must  not  be  tempted  to  write 
about  the  children,  since  then  there 
would  be  no  end,  and  this  is  a  story  of 
their  father. 

I  might  even  be  led  to  betray  tjie  se- 
cret of  the  morning  battles  with  pillows 
when  the  children,  in  stealthy,  night- 
robed  array,  ambush  their  father  and 
compel  him  to  ignominious  surrender  if 
they  catch  him  "  down."  That  is  the 
rule  of  the  game.  I  remember  the  morn- 
ing when  they  came  swarming  down 
about  him,  rejoicing  in  their  victory, 
and  his  sober  counsel  to  them  to  go  slow 
thenceforth,  for  Rose,  their  maid,  whom 
they  brought  with  them  from  Oyster  Bay, 
and  whom  wild  horses  couldn't  drag 
away  from  the  Roosevelts,  had  protested 
that  they  mussed  the  beds  too  much.  I 
have  read  of  President  Jackson  making 
an  isolat  d  ward  of  the  White  House, 
and  himself  nursing  a  faithful  attendant 
who  was  stricken  with  the  smallpox, 
when  his  fellow-servants  had  run  away ; 
and  of  Lincoln  laughingly  accepting 
General  Grant's  refusal  of   the  dinner 
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Mrs.  Lincoln  had  planned  in  his  honor, 
because  he  had  **had  enough  of  the 
show  business."  The  Colonel  of  the 
Rough  Riders  bowing  obediently  before 
the  law  of  the  household,  and  retreating 
before  Rose  where  she  was  rightfully  in 
command,  belongs  with  them  in  my  gal- 
lery of  heroes ;  and  not  a  bit  less  hero 
does  he  seem  to  me,  but  more. 

The  White  House  in  its  new  shape — 
or,  rather,  as  restored  to  the  plan  that 
was  in  the  minds  of  the  builders — is  in 
its  simple  dignity  as  beautiful  a  mansion 
as  any  land  has  to  show,  altogether  a 
fitting  residence  for  the  President  of  the 
American  Republic.  The  change  is  ap- 
parent to  the  casual  visitor  as  soon  as  he 
enters  the  great  hall,  where  the  noble 
white  pillars  have  been  set  free,  as  it 
were,  from  their  hideously  incongruous 
environment  of  stained  glass  and  parti- 
tion, and  stand  out  in  all  their  massive 
beauty.  Really,  the  hall  is  as  handsome 
a  place  as  I  have  ever  seen.  Upstairs, 
where  the  public  does  not  come,  a  wide 
corridor,  I  should  think  quite  twenty 
feet,  that  is  in  itself  a  cozy  living-room, 
with  its  prevailing  colors  dark  green  and 
gray,  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  build- 
ing from  east  to  west,  and  upon  it  open 
the  family  rooms  and  the  guest  rooms. 
The  great  hall  makes  a  splendid  ball- 
ground,  as  I  know  from  experience,  for 
I  joined  Ethel  and  Archie  in  a  game 
there,  which  they  would  have  won  by 
about  99  to  0, 1  should  say,  if  there  had 
been  any  score,  which  there  wasn't.  At 
the  east  end  of  the  hall  is  the  President's 
den,  where  the  lamp  burns  late  into  the 
small  hours  many  a  night  when  the  world 
sleeps  without.  There  he  keeps  the 
swords  and  the  sticks  with  which  he 
takes  vigorous  exercise  when  he  cannot 
ride.  The  woodman's  ax  he  leaves  be- 
hind at  Oyster  Bay. 

The  day  begins  at  exactly  8:30  at  the 
White  House.  The  President  himself 
pours  the  coflfee  at  breakfast.  It  is  one 
of  his  privileges,  and  he  looks  fine  as 
host  I  can  almost  hear  my  woman 
reader  say,  "  What  do  they  eat  at  a 
White  House  breakfast?"  Oatmeal,  eggs 
and  bacon,  coffee  and  rolls — there  is 
one  morning's  menu.  I  don't  think  they 
would  object  to  my  telling,  and  I  like  to 
think  that  in  thousands   of  homes  all 


over  our  land  they  are  sharing  the  Pres- 
dent's  breakfast,  as  it  were.  It  brings 
us  all  so  much  nearer  together,  and  that 
is  where  we  belong.  That  was  why  I 
told  of  the  children's  play.  And  if  there 
is  any  who  thinks  that  his  sporting  with 
the  little  ones  when  it  is  the  hour  of 
play  makes  him  any  less  fitted  for  the 
work  he  has  to  do  for  all  of  us — why, 
he  never  made  a  bigger  mistake.  Ask 
the  politicians  and  the  place-seekers  who 
come  to  see  him  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  afternoon,  and  hear  what  they  think 
of  it. 

From  breakfast  to  luncheon  the  Pres- 
ident is  in  his  office,  seeing  the  people 
who  come  from  everywhere  to  shake 
hands,  or  with  messages  for  the  Chief 
Magistrate. 

Along  in  the  afternoon  the  horses  are 
brought  up  and  the  President  goes  rid- 
ing with  Mrs.  Roosevelt  or  alone.  Once 
I  heard  him  tempt  Secretary  Root  to  go, 
and  the  Secretary  agreed  if  he  would 
guarantee  that  Wyoming,  the  horse  he 
offered  him,  would  not  kneel.  He  was 
averse  to  foreign  customs,  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  laughed  the  President,  **  you 
are  a  good  American  citizen,  and  home 
ways  are  good  enough  for  you." 

I  have  a  ride  on  Wyoming  coming  to 
me,  and  I  am  glad.  I  was  cheated  out 
of  it  the  last  time,  because  Washington 
had  so  tired  me  out  that  the  President 
would  not  take  me.  And  Wyoming  can 
kneel  if  he  wants  to.  I  think  I  would 
let  him  jump  a  fence  with  me  where  his 
master  led.  I  guess  I  know  how  his 
Rough  Riders  felt. 

That  was  the  only  time  Washington 
tired  me  out.  I  had  come  to  help  tackle 
its  slums,  for  it  has  them,  more's  the 
pity.  Ordinarily  it  is  one  of  my  holiday 
cities;  I  have  three,  WasTiington,  Bos- 
ton, and  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  As 
to  Boston  and  Springfield,  I  suppose  it 
is  just  because  I  like  them.  But  Wash- 
ington is  a  holiday  city  to  me  because  he  is 
there.  When  he  was  in  Albany  that  was 
one.  To  Washington  I  take  my  wife 
when  we  want  to  be  young  again,  and 
we  go  and  sit  in  the  theater  and  weep 
over  the  miseries  of  the  lovers,  and 
rejoice »  with  them  when  it  all  comes 
right  in  the  end.  There  should  be  a 
law  to  make  all  lovers  happy  in  the  end. 
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and  to  slay  all  the  villains,  at  least  in 
the  national  capital.  And  then,  nowa- 
days, we  go  to  the  White  House,  and 
that  is  the  best  of  all.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  Christmas  before  last,  when 
I  told  the  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
at  breakfast  of  my  old  mother  who  was 
sick  in  Denmark  and  longing  for  her 
boy,  and  my  hostess's  gentle  voice  as 
she  said,  "  Theodore,  let  us  cable  over 
our  love  to  her."  And  they  did.  Before 
that  winter  day  was  at  an  end  (and  the 
twilight  shadows  were  stealing  over  the 
old  town  by  the  bleak  North  Sea  even 
while  we  breakfasted  in  Washington) 
the  telegraph  messenger,  in  a  state  of 
bewilderment — I  dare  say  he  has  not 
got  over  it  yet — brought  mother  this 
despatch  : 

The  White  House,  Dec.  20,  1902. 
Mrs.  RiiSy  Ribe^  Denmark  : 

Your  son  is  breakfasting  with  us.  We 
send  you  our  loving  sympauiy. 

Theodore  and  Edith  Roosevelt. 

Where  is  there  a  mother  who  would 
not  get  up  out  of  a  sick-bed  when  she 
received  a  message  like  that,  even 
though  at  first  she  would  not  believe  it 
was  true  ?  And  where  is  the  son  who 
would  not  cherish  the  deed  and  the 
doer  forever  in  his  heart  of  hearts  ?  But 
it  is  the  doing  of  that  sort  of  thing  that 
is  their  dear  delight,  those  two ;   and 


that  is  why  I  am  writing  about  them 
here,  for  I  would  like  every  one  to  know 
them  just  as  they  are.  Here  is  a  friend 
'way  out  in  Kansas,  whose  letter  came 
this  minute,  writing,  "  The  President  who 
walks  through  your  pages  is  a  very 
heroic  and  kingly  figure,  a  very  Arthur 
among  his  knights  at  the  round  table." 
Truly  the  President  is  that.  I  think  we 
can  all  begin  to  make  it  out,  except 
those  who  are  misled  and  those  in  whose 
natures  there  is  nothing  to  which  the 
kingly  in  true  manhood  appeals.  But 
could  I  show  you  him  as  he  really  is,  as 
husband,  father,  and  friend,  you  would 
have  to  love  him  even  if  you  disagreed 
with  him  about  everything.  You  just 
couldn't  help  it,  any  more  than  could 
one  of  the  old-time  employees  in  the 
White  House  who  stopped  beside  me  as 
I  stood  looking  at  him  coming  across 
from  the  Executive  Office  the  other  day. 

"  There  he  is,"  said  he,  and  his  face 
lighted  up.  "  I  don't  know  what  there 
is  about  that  man  to  make  me  feel  so. 
I  have  seen  a  good  many  Presidents 
come  and  go  in  this  old  house,  and  I 
liked  them  all.  They  were  all  good  and 
kind ;  but  I  declare  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
go  twice  as  far  and  twice  as  quick  when 
he  asks  me  to,  and  do  it  twice  as  gladly." 

I  guess  he  knows,  too,  how  his  Rough 
Riders  felt  about  their  Colonel. 


[to  be  continued] 
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March 

By  Sara  Andrew  Shafer 

On  the  western  sky,  in  a  yellow  line. 

The  wind  of  his  might  paints  a  warning  sign. 

The  March  clouds,  torn  like  shipwrecked  sails. 

Drift  at  the  will  of  the  angry  gales. 

On  crumbling  logs  the  moss  grows  green ; 

The  freed  brook  laughs  the  rocks  between. 

The  melting  snow,  the  sap*s  full  tide, 

The  polished  buds  that  the  young  leaves  hide. 

These,  with  the  flush  on  the  mayflower's  cheek, 
To  dullest  heart  Spring's  message  speak. 


The  New  Secretary  of  War 

By  George  Kennan 


WHEN  William  H.  Taft  suc- 
ceeded Elihu  Root  as  Secre- 
tary of  War,  on  the  first  of 
February,  one  of  his  old  classmates  and 
intimate  personal  friends  said,  speaking 
of  his  career,  "  Secretary  Taft  is  just 
the  same  man  now  that  he  was  in  col- 
lege. He  has  held  high  official  position 
since  then— ^has  been  Superior  Court 
Judge,  Federal  Judge,  Solicitor-General 
of  the  United  States,  and  Civil  Governor 
of  the  Philippines — and  now  he  has 
become  Secretary  of  War ;  but  the  fun- 
damental traits  of  his  character  haven't 
changed  a  bit — he's  the  same  *  Bill ' 
Taft  that  I  knew  in  college,  grown  older, 
stronger,  and  more  mature." 

If  the  outlines  of  Secretary  Taft's 
character  were  clearly  drawn  while  he 
was  yet  a  student  in  college,  it  is  to  his 
college  days  that  we  must  look  for  the 
earliest  manifestation  of  the  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  traits  that  have 
brought  him,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven, 
to  one  of  the  highest  and  most  responsi- 
ble positions  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

The  first  impression  that  Taft  made 
upon  his  associates  when  he  entered  the 
freshman  class  at  Yale,  thirty  years  ago, 
was  an  impression  of  great  physical  bulk 
and  strength,  combined  with  good  humor, 
buoyancy,  and  a  captivating  affability 
and  cordiality  of  manner.  Although 
then  a  smooth-faced  boy,  only  seventeen 
years  of  age,  he  weighed  225  pounds, 
had  the  physique  of  a  young  giant,  and 
soon  proved  himself  to  be  the  best 
heavy-weight  wrestler  and  the  most  for- 
midable "  rusher  "  in  his  class.  "  At 
one  of  our  annual  fracases  in  Hamilton 
Park,"  says  a  Yale  man  of  '78,  "  I  saw 
him  grapple  an  antagonist  who  weighed 
at  least  220  pounds,  lift  him  bodily  into 
the  air,  and  throw  him  completely  over 
his  head.  He  did  not  pretend  to  be  an 
athlete,  did  not  go  in  for  athletics,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  never 
particularly  distinguished  himself  in  col- 
lege games;  but  he  was  always  ready 
for  a  class  *  rush  '  or  row — it  was  some- 


times the  only  thing  that  he  would  leave 
his  books  for — and  he  was  the  strongest, 
most  fearless,  and  most  indomitable  man 
in  our  front  line." 

Young  Taft's  claim  to  the  respect  of 
his  classmates,  however,  did  not  rest 
solely  or  even  chiefly  upon  physical 
prowess  and  the  ability  to  break  an  op- 
posing line  in  a  class  "  rush.^'  He  soon 
distinguished  himself  as  a  student,  and 
showed  a  remarkable  capacity  for  hard, 
painstaking  work.  There  were  very  few 
"  elective  "  studies  at  Yale  in  those  days 
— practically  none  outside  of  the  senior 
class — and  in  order  to  stand  well  a 
man  had  to  grind  at  a  good  many 
things  that  he  did  not  like,  as  well  as 
do  the  things  that  he  did  like.  Young 
Taft  worked  patiently  and  conscien- 
tiously along  all  lines,  never  slighting  or 
neglecting  a  branch  of  study  because  it 
happened  to  be  uninteresting  or  uncon- 
genial to  him  ;  and,  by  dint  of  steady 
and  tireless  application,  made  his  way 
slowly  but  surely  toward  the  head  of  his 
class.  "  In  diligence  and  plodding  in- 
dustry," says  one  of  his  associates,  "  he 
was  the  typical  *  dig ;'  but  he  had  none 
of  the  other  characteristics  of  a  *  dig.'  " 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  social  rather 
than  solitary  in  his  habits ;  his  hearty, 
ringing  laugh  and  personal  charm  of 
manner  made  him  universally  popular  ; 
in  his  intercourse  with  his  associates  he 
was  the  most  democratic  man  in  his 
class ;  and  although  an  indefatigable 
worker  in  his  room,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  all  the  life  of  the  college. 

As  a  writer  and  speaker,  young  Taft 
was  clear  and  forcible,  and  he  always 
produced  an  effect  by  means  of  his  ear- 
nestness and  sincerity  ;  but  his  literary 
work  did  not  impress  his  contemporaries 
at  Yale  as  particularly  remarkable  for 
either  grace  of  style  or  perfection  of 
artistic  finish.  "  Some  men,"  says  one 
of  his  associates,  "  do  their  work  care- 
fully and  delicately  with  the  tool  of  an 
engraver ;  but  it  always  seemed  to  me 
that  Taft  whacked  his  things  out  with  a 
broadax.     He  was  selected,  however,  as 
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class  orator,  and  his  oration,  as  I  remem- 
ber it,  was  a  good,  strong,  substantial 
piece  of  work.  But  it  was  by  personal 
character,  patient  labor,  and  solid  intel- 
lectual ability  that  he  won  distinction  in 
college,  rather  than  by  exceptional  brill- 
iancy. He  worked  hard  all  through  the 
four  years ;  ranked  second  in  a  class  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  at  his  gradua- 
tion ;  and  left  Yale  with  the  respect 
and  affection  of  every  one  who  knew 
him." 

After  leaving  Yale,  in  1878,  Taft  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio ; 
studied  law  in  the  Cincinnati  Law 
School ;  divided  the  first  prize  on  grad- 
uation ;  and  finally  entered  the  law  office 
of  his  father,  Alphonso  Taft,  who  was 
then  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Taft 
&  Lloyd.  While  finishing  his  studies  in 
his  father's  office,  he  reported  court  pro- 
ceedings for  the  Cincinnati  "  Times- 
Star  "  and  the  Cincinnati  "  Commercial," 
and  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  Murat 
Halstead.  Impressed  by  the  character 
and  ability  of  the  young  reporter,  Mr. 
Halstead  offered  him  a  position  on  the 
staff  of  the  "  Commercial,"  and  tried 
hard  to  persuade  him  to  turn  to  journal- 
ism ;  but  all  of  Taft's  tastes  and  ambi- 
tions led  him  to  prefer  the  law. 

In  1880,  two  years  after  his  gradua- 
tion from  Yale,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  in  1881,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  he  was  appointed  assistant  prose- 
cuting attorney  for  Hamilton  County. 
In  March,  1882,  in  order  to  settle  a  fac- 
tional political  fight,  he  consented  to 
take,  temporarily,  the  place  of  Internal 
Revenue  Collector  for  the  First  Ohio 
District,  and  occupied  that  position  for 
a  period  of  ten  months.  He  then  re- 
signed to  resume  the  practice  of  the  law. 
In  January,  1885,  he  became  Assistant 
County  Solicitor  for  Hamilton  County, 
and  two  years  later  was  appointed,  by 
Governor  Foraker,  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Cincinnati — the  same  court  in 
which  his  father  had  presided  twenty 
years  before.  In  1888  he  was  elected, 
by  a  majority  of  more  than  5,000  and 
for  a  full  term  of  five  years,  to  the  same 
bench;  but  resigned  in  1890  in  order 
to  accept  the  position  of  Solicitor- Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  which  had 
been  offered  him  by  President  Harrison. 


In  the  ten  years  that  immediately  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Taft's  admission  to  the  bar 
he  occupied,  successively,  four  official 
positions  of  responsibility  and  trust,  and 
brought  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in 
every  one  of  them  the  same  powers  and 
qualities  of  mind  that  had  distinguished 
him  in  college — illuminating  intelligence. 
Unwearied  industry,  and  a  thoroughness 
of  investigation  that  gave  him  complete 
mastery  of  the  subjects  to  which  his 
work  related. 

When  he  went  to  Washington  as 
Solicitor-General,  in  1890,  he  entered 
upon  a  field  of  activity  that  was  wider 
and  more  important  than  any  in  which 
he  had  previously  been  engaged.  As 
legal  adviser  of  the  heads  of  the  various 
executive  departments,  he  was  called 
upon  for  opinions  with  r^ard  to  all 
sorts  of  questions  relating  to  administra- 
tive procedure,  and  as  counsel  for  the 
Government  he  had  to  argue  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
constitutional  questions  that  were  often 
of  great  and  far-reaching  importance.  He 
represented  the  Government  in  three  of 
the  most  important  matters  that  came 
before  the  Supreme  Court  between  1890 
and  1893 — the  Bering  Sea  case,  the 
case  involving  the  validity  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley  Bill,  and  the  case  that  grew  out 
of  the  action  of  Speaker  Reed  in  count- 
ing a  quorum  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— and  he  won  them  all.  In 
the  Bering  Sea  case,  where  he  had  as 
antagonists  such  lawyers  as  Joseph  H. 
Choate  and  Calderon  Carlisle,  he  sub- 
mitted a  brief  that  made  a  printed 
volume  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages, 
and  that  showed  not  only  great  clear- 
ness of  thought  and  statement,  but  an 
immense  amount  of  patient  labor  and 
research. 

In  1892,  while  still  Solicitor-General, 
Mr.  Taft  was  offered  by  President  Har- 
rison the  position  of  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Judge  of  the  Sixth  Circuit,  under 
the  act  providing  for  the  organization  of 
Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal.  As  the  work 
of  a  judge  was  more  congenial  to  him 
than  that  of  an  advocate,  and  as  this 
position  would  put  him  in  the  direct  line 
of  promotion  to  the  Supreme  Court 
bench,  he  was  disposed  to  accept  the 
President's  offer ;  but  many  of  his  per- 
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sonal  friends  advised  strongly  against 
it.  One  of  them — a  classmate  and  a 
successful  lawyer — wrote  to  him,  in  sub- 
stance :  "  I  think  you  will  make  a  great 
mistake  if  you  return  to  the  bench.  You 
have  been  Solicitor-General  of  the  United 
States ;  you  have  had  some  big  cases, 
and  you  have  won  them  all.  With  your 
present  reputation  and  your  ability  you 
can  go  back  to  private  practice  and  earn 
$25,000  a  year— or  $30,000,  or  $40,000, 
or  almost  any  sum  you  want;  while  if 
you  take  this  place  you'll  be  practically 
bottied  up  on  the  bench,  with  a  salary 
of  only  $6,000,  upon  which  you  can 
hardly  support  your  family.  And  what 
does  the  position  amount  to,  after  all  ? 
As  a  judge,  you  are  little  more  than  the 
referee  of  a  legal  prize-fight  1" 

In  reply  to  this  letter  Solicitor-General 
Taft  said  that  judicial  work  suited  his 
type  of  mind  ;  that  he  liked  it ;  and  that 
for  the  present,  at  least,  he  could  live 
in  Ohio  on  a  salary  of  $6,000  a  year 
without  privation  or  discomfort  If  his 
family  and  his  expenses  should  increase 
so  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  him  to 
earn  more,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
prevent  him  from  resigning  and  going 
back  to  private  practice  at  any  time 
when  such  a  course  should  seem  to  be 
expedient. 

To  another  friend,  who  had  been 
associated  with  him  in  the  work  of  the 
Solicitor-General's  office,  and  who  also 
opposed,  on  pecuniary  grounds,  his 
return  to  the  bench,  he  said,  simply, 
"  There  are  bigger  things  in  this  world 
than  money."  In  March,  1892,  he 
accepted  the  President's  offer  and  was 
commissioned  United  States  Circuit 
Judge  for  the  Sixth  Circuit. 

In  his  new  field  of  labor  Judge  Taft 
displayed  the  same  characteristics  that 
had  won  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
his  associates  on  the  bench  and  at  the 
bar,  and  that  had  already  made  him  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  legal  world — 
viz.,  solid  intellectual  ability,  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  law,  great  fairness, 
and  a  personal  bearing  that  combined 
dignity  and  firmness  with  unfailing 
courtesy. 

A  well-known  lawyer,  who  argued  many 
cases  before  Judge  Taft  while  the  latter 
sat  on   the  bench  of  the  Sixth  Circuit, 


said  recently,  in  speaking  of  his  record : 
"  He  had  a  remarkable  capacity  for  the 
swift  and  orderly  despatch  of  business — 
that  is,  for  getting  things  done  without 
unnecessary  delay.  He  put  a  stop  to 
the  disputatious  wrangling  of  lawyers 
that  had  previously  occupied  so  much 
time ;  refused  to  allow  dilatory  postpone- 
ments; dismissed  promptly  cases  that 
had  no  merit ;  cleaned  up  the  dockets, 
and  put  new  life  into  the  whole  practice 
of  the  United  States  courts.  And  in 
doing  this  he  showed  invincible  firmness 
and  resolution.  He  was  always  courte- 
ous and  even-tempered ;  but  things  had 
to  move  and  cases  had  to  be  argued, 
unless  there  was  some  good  reason  for 
delay.  In  one  important  Kentucky  case 
I  remember — the  Harper  bank  failure,  I 
think  it  was — when  a  postponement  was 
asked  for  and  urged,  not  only  by  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  and  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  State,  but  by  ex-President  Harri- 
son— the  very  man  who  had  put  him  on 
the  bench — Judge  Taft  simply  said, 
"Gentlemen,  this  case  has  been  post- 
poned once,  there  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  for  further  delay,  and  it  must  be 
tried ;"  and  tried  it  was. 

With  all  his  firmness,  however,  Judge 
Taft  was  never  hasty,  unreasonable,  or 
inconsiderate  in  his  treatment  of  the  bar, 
and  to  young  and  inexperienced  counsel 
he  was  particularly  friendly  and  sym- 
pathetic "  When  I  got  up  to  argue  my 
first  case  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals," said  a  well-known  lawyer  recently, 
"  and  found  myself  in  front  of  three  dis- 
tinguished judges,  with  Taft  at  their 
head,  I  simply  had  an  attack  of  *  buck 
fever.'  I  forgot  what  I  was  going  to 
say,  stammered,  floundered,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  breaking  down  altogether, 
when  Judge  Taft,  noticing  my  embar- 
rassment, began  to  ask  me  questions 
about  my  case  that  would  bring  out  the 
points  I  wanted  to  make.  That  gave 
me  a  start,  and  in  five  minutes  I  was  all 
right;  but  how  many  judges  would  have 
helped  a  young  fellow  out  in  that  way  ?" 

During  his  term  of  service  on  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  bench  Judge  Taft  displayed 
another  trait  of  character  that  had  always 
distinguished  him,  but  that  had  not  been 
so  clearly  manifested  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  career,  and  that  was,  perfect  fear- 
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lessness  in  acting  on  his  own  best  judg- 
ment of  the  facts  and  the  law.  He 
could  not  be  persuaded,  nor  induced  by 
political  influence,  to  postpone  or  delay 
the  trial  of  a  case  that  he  thought  ought 
to  be  tried ;  he  never  hesitated  to  take 
a  case  away  from  a  jury,  if,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  evidence  in  support  of  the 
plaintiff's  contention  was  wholly  insuflS- 
cient;  and  he  was  not  afraid  to  do 
even  as  unpopular  a  thing  as  directing 
a  verdict  for  a  corporation,  and  against 
an  individual  citizen,  when  considera- 
tions of  equity  made  such  a  course 
necessary.  He  looked  at  every  question 
carefully  and  dispassionately,  decided  it 
as  promptly  as  possible,  and  acted 
always  upon  his  own  judgment  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  case,  regardless  of  "  pull," 
politics,  or  consequences. 

In  1893  the  promotion  of  Howell  E. 
Jackson  to  the  Supreme  Court  bench 
left  Judge  Taft  the  senior  judge  of  the 
Sixth  Circuit ;  and  from  that  time  until 
1900  he  presided  over  nearly  all  the 
sessions  of  the  appellate  court  in  that 
jurisdiction. 

In  February,  1 900,  President  McKin- 
ley  asked  him  to  go  to  the  Philippines 


at  the  head  of  a  Civil  Commission,  to 
investigate  the  state  of  affairs  on  the 
islands,  and  to  lay  there,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  the  foundations  of  a  civil 
government.  Although  this  request  was 
a  gratifying  recognition  of  Judge  Taft's 
distinguished  ability  as  a  jurist  and  an 
administrator,  the  task  was  not  one  that 
he  felt  at  all  inclined  to  undertake.  He 
had  been  opposed  to  the  war  with  Spain ; 
he  had  little  sympathy  with  the  so-called 
"imperialistic  policy;"  he  foresaw  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  establishing  a  civil 
government  in  the  Philippines,  as  well 
as  the  gravity  and  complexity  of  the 
problems  with  which  the  proposed  Com- 
mission would  have  to  deal ;  and  he 
naturally  felt  reluctant  to  give  up  a 
judicial  position  that  was  perfectly  suited 
to  his  tastes  and  training,  abandon  the 
prospect  of  promotion  to  the  Supreme 
Court  bench  which  had  been  the  ambi- 
tion of  his  life,  and  go  half-way  around 
the  globe  to  organize  a  civil  government 
for  a  turbulent,  hostile,  semi-barbarous 
Asiatic  p)eople.  However,  the  question 
presented  to  him  was  not  a  question  of 
inclination,  or  selfish  preference,  but  a 
question   of   patriotic    duty.     He    had 
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already  declared  that  "  there  are  bigger 
things  in  this  world  than  money,"  and 
the  Philippines  proposition  brought  him 
face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
bigger  thing  in  this  world  than  money 
and  ambition  combined,  and  that  is,  duty. 

President  Porter,  of  Yale,  once  said 
that  "  the  best  thing  that  college  does 
for  a  man  is  to  teach  him  to  do  his  duty, 
whenever  that  duty  is  to  be  done,  no 
matter  whether  he  likes  to  do  it  or  not." 
Judge  Taft  was  true  to  the  teaching  and 
spirit  of  his  Alma  Mater,  and  as  soon  as 
he  became  satisfied  that  he  could  render 
his  country  better  and  more  valuable 
service  in  the  Philippines  than  even  on 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  put 
aside  his  personal  preferences  and  his 
ambition,  told  the  President  that  he 
would  go,  and  turned  his  face  resolutely 
toward  a  future  in  the  Far  East  which 
was  full  of  unsolved  problems  of  a  wholly 
new  kind,  and  which  seemed,  at  that 
time,  to  hold  not  a  few  possibilities  of 
ultimate  disappointment  and  failure. 

With  the  work  of  Judge  Taft  in  the 
Philippines,  first  as  President  of  the  Civil 
Commission  and  then  as  Governor  of 
the  islands,  the  readers  of  The  Outlook 
are  familiar,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
review  briefly  its  salient  features  and 
call  attention  to  some  of  the  reasons  for 
its  effectiveness  and  success. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  impor- 
tant achievement  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission was  winning  the  confidence  and 
enlisting  the  support  and  co-operation  of 
the  Filipino  people.  When  Judge  Taft 
and  his  associates  landed  on  the  islands, 
the  natives  generally  were  cowed  and 
submissive,  but  by  no  means  reconciled 
to  American  rule.  Outwardly  they 
seemed  to  be  acquiescent ;  but  in  their 
hearts  they  were  sullenly  hostile  to  us 
and  to  our  methods.  In  the  first  speech 
that  he  made  to  them  at  Manila,  Judge 
Taft  outlined  his  insular  policy  as  fol- 
lows :  "  We  have  come  prepared  to  make 
Manila  our  home  until  the  task  of  estab- 
lishing civil  government  shall  have  been 
well  begun.  We  invite  suggestions  from 
all  Filipinos,  and  all  others  who  have  a 
sympathy  with  our  purpose.  We  are 
here  to  do  justice  to  the  Philippine  peo- 
ple and  to  secure  to  them  the  best 
government  in   our  power,  and  such  a 


measure  of  popular  control  as  will  be 
consistent  with  the  stability  and  security 
of  law,  order,  and  property." 

"Such  speeches  as  this,"  says  Mr. 
Le  Roy, "  had  been  made  to  the  Filipinos 
before ;  but  they  soon  began  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  man  who  was  directly 
behind  this  statement.  Suave,  diplo> 
matic,  confidential,  cajoling,  stern,  and 
jovial  by  turns,  he  made  himself  in  three 
months  the  master  of  almost  every 
native  of  prominence  in  Manila.  Nearly 
all  were  soon  in  love  with  him,  and  even 
those  who  were  not  respected  him." 

Week  by  week  and  month  by  month, 
the  impression  made  upon  the  people  by 
Judge  Taft's  tact,  fairness,  sympathy, 
and  justice  deepened,  until  at  last  he 
not  only  satisfied  the  Filipino  leaders 
that  the  American  Government  was  aim- 
ing primarily  at  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  their  country,  but  won  for  him- 
self the  confidence,  affection,  and  respect 
of  the  whole  native  population. 

His  second  great  achievement  in  the 
Philippines  was  the  successful  establish- 
ment of  a  civil  government  This  work, 
as  Secretary  Root  has  said,  "  had  to  be 
done  from  the  ground  up."  There  was 
practically  nothing  to  build  upon ;  every- 
thing had  to  be  thought  out  and  organ- 
ized ;  and  the  Commission  was  confronted 
with  difficulties  and  embarrassments  of 
all  sorts,  from  factional  animosities  and 
native  inexperience  in  self-government, 
to  the  division  and  conflict  of  authority 
growing  out  of  a  mixed  civil  and  military 
administration. 

For  the  work  of  government-building, 
however.  Judge  Taft  was  peculiarly 
fitted,  not  only  by  character  and  train- 
ing, but  by  wide  and  varied  experience. 
Whenever,  therefore,  a  new  thing  had  to 
be  done  in  the  Philippines,  Governor 
Taft  knew  how  to  do  it  The  civil  service 
law  that  he  drew  up  there,  and  that  was 
published  as  Act  V.  of  the  Philippine 
Commission,  is  regarded  by  experts  as 
superior,  in  many  respects,  to  the  civil 
service  law  of  the  United  States;  and 
by  enforcing  its  provisions  in  all 
branches  of  the  insular  government  he 
got  the  best  class  of  public  officials  that 
could  be  obtained,  and  gave  the  country, 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  a  clean, 
honest,  and  efficient  administration. 
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With  the  aid   of  his  associates  and 
subordinates,    native    and    foreign,   he 
reorganized   the  courts;   established  a 
department  of  justice;  gave  security  to 
life  and  prop)erty ;  increased  the  number 
of  post-oflBces  from  13  to  250;  improved 
roads   and   harbors;   enforced   modern 
sanitation ;  opened  thousands  of  schools ; 
beg^an  the  work  of  taking  a  complete  and 
trustworthy  census ;  settled  satisfactorily 
the  troublesome  and  threatening  question 
of  the  Spanish  friars  and  their  lands; 
improved  the  finances;  and  gave  such 
stability  to  the  credit  of  the  country  that 
the  insular  government  had  no  difficulty 
in   disposing  of  $7,000,000  worth  of  its 
four  per  cent  bonds  upon  terms  almost 
as  favorable  as  could  have  been  obtained 
by  the  United  States.     When,  therefore, 
Governor   Taft    came    away  from   the 
Philippines,  in  December,  1903,  he  could 
look  back  upon  his  three  years  and  a 
half  of  service  there   with  the  feeling 
of   satisfaction   that  follows   successful 
achievement.     Much    remained    to   be 
done,  but  the  people  had  been  pacified ; 
the  foundations  of  civil  government  had 
been  laid ;  and  the  country  seemed  to  be 
entering  upon  an  era  of  greater  tranquil- 
lity and  prosperity  than  it  had  known  in 
all  the  centuries  of  Spanish  rule. 

Ex-Governor  Taft  has  now  returned 
to  Washington,  in  the  prime  of  his  man- 
hood and  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers, 
and  has  taken  the  place,  in  President 
Roosevelt's  Cabinet,  that  was  made  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Secretary  Root. 
He  brings  to  the  work  of  the  War  De- 
partment a  trained  intelligence,  an  en- 
larged experience,  a  capacity  for  patient, 
painstaking  labor  that  has  always  been 
one  of  his  distinguishing  characteristics, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  army  and  its 
officers  that  has  been  gained  by  personal 
observation  in  the  field.  That  he  will 
make  an  able  and  efficient  Secretary  of 
War  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
but  his  influence  is  likely  to  be  felt  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  that  Department. 
President  Roosevelt  remarked,  several 
years  ago,  that  Judge  Taft's  "  weight  in 
public  life  has  always  been  something 
entirely  apart  from  the  office  he  at  any 
time  happened  to  hold,"  and  the  expla- 
nation of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the 
personal  character  of  the  man. 


Fourteen  years  ago,  when  one  of 
Secretary  Taft's  friends  tried  to  dis- 
suade him  from  taking  a  {6,000  position 
on  the  Federal  bench  by  pointing  out  to 
him  that  he  could  earn  four  or  five  times 
as  much  in  private  practice,  he  said, 
"  There  are  bigger  things  in  this  world 
than  money."  Twelve  years  later,  when 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  realize  the 
hope  and  ambition  of  his  life  by  taking 
a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench,  he 
declined  the  proffered  appointment,  for 
the  reason  that  it  would  interfere  with 
the  discharge  of  what  he  regarded  as  a 
higher  duty  in  the  Far  East  Finally, 
two  years  ago,  when  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  somewhat  shaken  health, 
and  a  classmate  and  friend  tried  to  per- 
suade him  not  to  risk  his  life  again  in 
the  tropics,  he  said:  "I  don't  think  that 
service  in  the  Philippines  is  more  dan- 
gerous to  health  or  life  than  service 
anywhere  else ;  but  even  if  I  knew  that 
I  should  die  there,  I'd  go  back." 

In  a  speech  that  he  made  to  his  class- 
mates at  the  vicennial  class  dinner  in 
New  Haven  in  1898,  just  after  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
Judge  Taft  said,  "There  are  several 
kinds  of  patriotism.  We  heard  in  Alum- 
ni Hall  this  morning  of  that  quiet,  self- 
denying  patriotism  which  is  working 
for  the  good  of  all  in  securing  a  better 
civil  government,  and  which  has  not  the 
plaudits  of  the  crowd  and  the  deep 
gratitude  of  the  people  before  it  as  a 
reward  for  labor  and  self-sacrifice.  In 
the  long  run,  this  kind  works  more  for 
the  good  of  the  country  than  any  other. 
It  needs  not  the  spur  of  palpable  danger 
or  the  excitement  and  fervor  of  war's 
alarms  to  arouse  it.  It  is  a  constant 
force  making  for  public  righteousness." 

It  is  this  kind  of  patriotism  that  has 
been  illustrated  in  Secretary  Taft's 
career,  and  that  has  given  him  his 
"  weight  in  public  life."  As  a  member 
of  President  Roosevelt's  Cabinet,  with 
enlarged  opportunities  and  a  wider  scope 
of  influence,  he  will  make  his  character 
felt  in  every  branch  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  will  continue  to  be,  as  he 
always  has  been,  an  inspiration  to 
American  manhood  and  a  "  constant 
force  making  for  public  righteous- 
ness." 
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The  Old-Time  District  School 

By  Clifton  Johnson 
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^HE  years 
after  the 
Revolution 
on  till  about  1840 
form  the  most  pic- 
turesque period  in 
our  educational  his- 
tory. This  was 
pre-eminently  the 
period  of  the  dis- 
trict school.  In  Co- 
lonial times  either 
the  town  in  its 
meetings  chose  the 
master,  fixed  his 
salary,  and  regu- 
lated the  terms  by 
which  pupils  were 
admitted,  or  else 
this  business  was 
turned  over  to  the 
selectmen.  Now, 
however,  the  con- 
trol of  school  affairs  in  each  division  of 
the  town  was  delegated  to  a  "  prudential 
committeeman,"  elected  by  the  people  of 
his  own  district.  The  amount  of  money 
to  be  raised  for  school  support  was  still 
determined  by  the  town  and  was  assessed 
with  the  other  taxes ;  but  after  its  dis- 
tribution among  the  districts  there  was 
no  responsibility  to  the  town  for  its  ex- 
penditure. 

The  prudential  committeeman  re- 
ceived no  pay  and  little  honor,  and 
there  was  seldom  any  rivalry  for  the 
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position.  It  went  to  the  man  who  was 
willing  to  serve  and  had  ability  enough  to 
look  after  the  repairing  of  the  building 
and  other  material  needs  of  the  school. 
His  educational  qualifications  were  like- 
ly to  be  meager,  and  some  of  the  local 
committeemen  were  very  rude  and  igno- 
rant. The  district  system  resulted  in 
many  a  teapot  tempest,  for  every  person 
had  decided  ideas  as  to  how  affairs  in 
his  or  her  own  neighborhood  should  be 
managed,  and,  whatever  action  the  com- 
mitteeman took,  he  had  to  run  a  gaunt- 
let of  criticism  that  was  often  far  from 
judicial  or  gentle.  To  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  where  one  of  the  little  frame 
school-houses  should  stand  has  been 
known  to  require  ten  district  meetings 
scattered  over  two  years.  The  one  point 
on  which  all  could  agree  was  that  it 
should  be  built  where  the  land  was  as 
nearly  valueless  as  possible.  Any  sp)ot 
was  good  enough  provided  it  was  in  the 
geographical  center  of  the  district.  If 
the  school-house  was  not  thus  centrally 
located,  and  the  rights,  real  or  fancied, 
of  individuals  were  set  aside  for  the 
convenience  of  the  majority,  then  there 
was  trouble  that  might  smolder  almost 
interminably,  ready  to  blaze  forth  at  any 
time. 

Most  of  the  buildings  were  erected 
close  to  the  highway,  and  they  en- 
croached on  the  adjoining  field  very  lit- 
tle. Usually  they  formed  a  part  of  the 
line  fence.     A  favorite  situation  was  at 
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the  meeting  of  two  or  more  roads,  and 
sometimes  the  building  would  be  so  near 
the  wheel  tracks  that  a  large  stone  was 
set  up  at  the  most  exposed  corner  to 
protect  the  structure  from  being  injured 
by  passing  vehicles.  The  school-houses 
seldom  had  inclosures  or  shade-trees, 


and  the  summer    sun    and   the   winter 
winds  had  free  play. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  a  district 
was  likely  to  be  large,  for  the  children 
in  the  old-time  families  were  numerous, 
and  the  farm  regions  had  not  yet  be- 
gun to  be  depopulated  by  the  cityward 
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miji^ration  destined  to  drain  them  later. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  constructors 
of  the  buildings  seems  to  have  been  to 
see  into  how  small  a  space  the  children 
could  be  crowded,  and  some  school- 
rooms not  over  thirty  feet  square  accom- 
modated a  hundred  pupils.  The  struc- 
ture was  generally  roughly  clapboarded, 
and  it  might  possibly  receive  a  coat  of 
red  or  yellow  paint,  but  more  likely 
paint  was  lacking  both  outside  and  in. 
The  school-room  was  lathed  and  plas- 
tered, and  was  lighted  by  five  or  six 
small  windows  of  twelve  panes  each. 
The  glass  in  the  windows  was  often 
broken,  and  during  school  hours  in  cool 
weather  the  place  of  the  missing  panes 
was  apt  to  be  supplied  with  hats. 

Just  inside,  next  to  the  entrance,  was 
a  fireplace,  and  at  this  same  end  of  the 
room  was  the  master's  table  or  desk — 
usually  a  table  in  the  early  days ;  but 
later  a  desk  specially  contrived  by  the 
carpenter  on  a  slight  platform  was  cus- 
tomary. Along  the  walls  on  the  remain- 
ing three  sides  of  the  room  was  a  con- 
tinuous sloping  shelf  about  three  feet 
from  the  floor,  accompanied  by  long 
backless  benches.     The  older  scholars 
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sat  on  the  benches  facing  the  walL 
While  they  were  studying  they  leaned 
against  the  edge  of  the  shelf,  and  they 
rested  their  exercise  books  and  slates 
on  it  when  they  wrote  or  ciphered. 
Under  the  sloping  shelf  was  a  horizontal 
one  to  hold  the  pupils'  books  and  other 
school  belongings  when  not  in  use.  A 
line  of  lower  benches  for  the  smaller 
children  was  set  within  the  three-sided 
square  formed  by  those  of  the  big  schol- 
ars, and  in  the  middle  of  the  room  was 
a  limited  open  space.  Here  the  classes 
stood  while  reciting,  at  which  time  they 
were  expected  faithfully  to  "  toe  the 
crack  " — a  particular  crack  between  the 
floor  boards  chosen  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  them  in  line. 

The  school-room  walls  were  dismally 
vacant,  except  for  weather  stains  and 
grime  from  the  fire,  which  had  an  annoy- 
ing tendency  to  smoke.  There  were  no 
maps  or  pictures,  and  even  blackboards 
were  not  introduced  until  about  1820. 
Seats  and  desks  were  of  pine  or  oak 
rudely  fashioned  by  some  local  carpen- 
ter. Their  aspect  was  not  improved  by 
the  passing  years ;  for  the  unpainted 
wood  became  more  and  more  browned 
with  the  umber  of  human 
contact,  and  every  possessor 
of  a  jackknife  labored  over 
them  with  much  idle  hacking 
and  carving. 

Ordinarily  there  was  a  nar- 
row entry  running  across  the 
front  of  the  building,  mostly 
filled  by  a  big  chimney.  The 
boys  were  supposed  to  hang 
their  hats  in  the  entry,  but 
the  diminutive  space  and  few 
nails  in  the  walls  did  not 
accommodate  all  the  extra 
apparel,  and  much  of  it 
would  lie  on  the  floor  to  be 
trampled  on.  The  fireplace 
\\hich  warmed  the  school- 
room was  large  and  deep, 
and  in  severe  weather  it  con- 
sumed not  far  from  a  cord  of 
wood  a  week.  The  wood  was 
always  burned  green.  No 
one  thought  of  getting  the 
school  wood  ready  long 
enough  beforehand  to  allow 
it  to  season.     Most  of  what 
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was  used  was  standing  in 
the  forests  at  the  time  the 
winter  term  began.  When 
it  was  presently  delivered 
in  the  school  yard,  it  lay 
there  exposed  and  was 
often  wet  by  rain  and 
buried  in  snow.  In  sum- 
mer the  place  of  the  wood- 
pile was  marked  by  scat- 
tered chips  and  refuse. 

The  children  usually 
played  around  outside  for 
awhile  before  school  be- 
gan in  the  morning,  but 
at  length  a  sudden  outcry 
would  arise,  "  There  he 
is — the  master's  coming  1" 
and  they  all  started  pell- 
mell  for  the  schoolroom 
and  clattered  noisily  into 
their  seats,  boys  on  one 
side  of  the  room,  girls  on 
the  other.  In  below-zero 
weather,  however,  there 
was  no  lingering  outside, 
and  if  the  lad  who  made 
the  fire  was  not  prompt, 
the  little  children  stood 
about  the  room  crying 
with  cold  while  the  big 
boys  blew  the  flickering 
flames  and  coaxed  the  fire 
to  start.  Later  in  the  morn- 
ing the  fire  gradually 
waxed  hotter  and  hotter 
until  the  heat  was  a  real 
trial  to  those  nearest  the 
fireplace.  But  at  the  rear  of  the  room 
the  atmosphere  might  still  be  frigid,  and 
the  back-seat  scholars  would  be  asking, 
"  Master,  may  I  go  to  the  fire  ?"  at  the 
same  time  that  those  in  front  were  com- 
plaining, "  Master,  I  am  too  hot." 

In  a  winter  school  of  forty  pupils  there 
might  be  a  dozen  young  men  and  women 
who  were  practically  g^own-up.  On  the 
other  hand,  quite  a  group  of  the  youngest 
could  not  read,  and  several  had  not 
mastered  the  alphabet.  The  little  schol- 
ars were  n)ost  of  the  time  "  busy  "  keep- 
ing still.  The  backless  benches  they 
occupied  were  commonly  far  too  high 
for  them,  leaving  their  feet  dangling  in 
midair.  Of  course  they  would  get  to 
knocking   the  shins  of   one  another,  a 
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whiffet  of  laughter  would  escape,  and  the 
noise  would  increase  until  it  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  master.  Down  came 
the  pedagogue's  ferule  on  his  desk  with  a 
clap  that  sent  shivers  through  the  little 
learners'  hearts  to  think  how  that  would 
have  felt  had  it  fallen  somewhere  else. 
"  Silence !"  commanded  the  master,  and 
he  gave  them  a  look  that  swept  them 
into  utter  stillness. 

The  usual  routine  of  a  school  day 
began  with  reading  from  the  Testament 
by  the  "  first  class."  Next  cam3  writing 
and  its  accompanying  preparation  of 
pens  and  copies,  and  possibly  thawing 
and  watering  of  ink.  For  each  writer 
the  master  set  a  copy  at  the  top  of  the 
copy-book  pages.     This  copy  in  the  case 
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of  a  beginner  would  be  simply  straight 
lines,  but  a  little  practice  on  these  suf- 
ficed, and  the  master  changed  the  copy 
to  "  hooks  and  trammels,"  that  is,  to 
curved  lines  which  received  their  name 
from  their  resemblance  to  the  kitchen 
fireplace  implements  on  which  pots  and 
kettles  were  hung  from  the  crane.  For 
the  more  advanced  pupils  the  master 
wrote  in  a  large  round 
hand,  "  Procrastina- 
tion is  the  thief  of 
time,"  "  Contentment 
is  a  virtue,"  or  some 
other  wise  saw.  Every 
writer  was  expected  to 
fill  out  a  page  daily  in 
imitation  of  the  mas- 
ter's copy. 

If  the  end  of  the 
term  was  near,  the 
writing  scholars,  in- 
stead of  using  their 
copy-books,  made  ex- 
hibition pieces  to  pass 
around  among  the 
visitors  on  the  last 
day.  Ordinarily  they 
did  this  work  on  a 
sheet  6x8  or  8x10 
inches  in  size ;  but 
some  of  the  more  am- 
bitious used  paper 
four  or  five  times 
larger.  The  sheet 
would  contain  a  sen- 
tence or  several  sen- 
tences, or,  it  may  be, 
a  short  essay  on  such 
subjects  as  Happi- 
ness, How  to  Get 
Riches,  Spring,  Resig- 
nation, Friendship  ; 
and  there  were  a  dec- 
orative border  and 
flourishes,  and  often 
colored  drawings  of  birds,  flowers,  pens, 
houses,  ships,  or  other  objects. 

After  writing,  the  second  and  third 
classes  read  from  the  Testament,  and 
the  smallest  children  were  called  out  to 
repeat  a  few  easy  sentences  from  their 
primers  or  spelling-books. 

About  half-past  ten  the  teacher  said, 
"  You  may  go  out."  The  recess  was 
short,  but  the  scholars  made  the  most 
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of  it  till  the  instructor  appeared  at  the 
door  and  rapped  sharply  on  the  door- 
post with  his  ferule  as  a  signal  for  them 
to  come  in.  Just  inside  the  school-room, 
near  the  door,  were  a  pail  of  water  and  a 
cup,  and  the  children  helped  themselves 
as  they  entered.  Some  drank  large 
quantities — in  part  to  quench  their  thirst 
and  in  part  to  make  an  exhibition  of 
their  capacity.  Work 
was  resumed  and  the 
rest  of  the  session  was 
spent  chiefly  in  a  gen- 
eral"  spell,"  the  teach- 
er giving  out  the  words 
from  a  spelling-book, 
and  the  pupils  spell- 
ing them  at  the  top  of 
their  voices. 

The  afternoon  be- 
gan with  reading  by 
the  first  class  from  a 
reading-book,  and  then 
the  other  classes  re- 
cited in  turn  until  re- 
cess. The  final  hour 
was  devoted  to  spell- 
ing once  more,  with 
some  minor  instruc- 
tion in  abbreviations, 
currencies,  weights, 
measures,  etc.  Then 
there  was  a  roll-call, 
and  the  boy  whose 
turn  it  was  to  make 
the  fire  the  next  morn- 
ing was  reminded  of 
the  fact  As  the  schol- 
ars prepared  to  leave, 
the  master  gave  posi- 
tive orders  for  them 
to  "go  straight  home, 
and  be"  civil  to  every- 
body they  might  meet " 
In  the  larger  towns 
schools  kept  almost 
continuously,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  towns 
were  content  with  a  master's  winter 
school  of  ten  or  twelve  weeks  attended 
by  the  older  children,  and  a  summer 
term  of  equal  length  taught  by  a  woman, 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  little  ones. 
The  poorer  communities  had  to  get  along 
with  a  single  term  of  two  or  three  months, 
or  possibly  of  only  a  few  weeks. 

The  winter  term  invariably  begsm  the 
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Monday  succeeding  Thanksgiving  Day, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  it  by 
giving  the  school  room  a  thorough  clean- 
ing and  getting  fuel  ready.  The  clean- 
ing was  done  by  the  local  women,  with 
the  help  of  the  older  boys  and  girls. 
None  of  the  scanty  school  money  was 
spent  for  janitor's  work.  Attendance 
was  irregular,  there  was  much  tardiness, 
and  many  scholars  did  not  come  for  some 
time  after  the  term  began  because  they 
had  to  wait  until  shoes  or  other  articles 
of  clothing  were  ready. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  winter  schools  were  men 
whose  pedagogic  earnings  helped  them 
to  work  their  way 
through  the  acad- 
emy and  the  col 
lege.  Others,  dur- 
ing the  larger  part 
of  the  year,  were 
engaged  in  farm- 
ing, or  labored  in 
the  village  shops 
and  took  up  the 
task  of  teaching 
each  recurring 
winter,  reckoning 
on  the  wages  as  a 
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regular  part  of  their  annual  income. 
They  bargained  for  a  term  at  a  time, 
and  change  of  place  was  common,  so 
that  they  were  likely  to  teach  in  nearly 
all  the  towns  neighboring  their  homes. 
Some  of  them  with  more  pronounced 
roving  dispositions  wandered  far  and 
wide. 

Generally  the  teacher  was  young,  occa- 
sionally not  more  than  sixteen  years  old ; 
but  if  he  was  expert  at  figures,  if  he 
could  read  the  Bible  without  stumbling 
over  the  long  words,  if  he  could  write 
well  enough  to  set  a  decent  copy,  if  he 
could  mend  a  pen,  if  he  had  vigor  enough 
of  character  to  assert  his  authority  and 
,  strength  enough 
to  maintain  it,  he 
would  do.  Pluck 
was,  indeed,  of 
superlative  impor- 
tance. According 
to  the  old-time 
educational  ideal, 
the  lesson  of  all 
others  to  be  im- 
pressed on  the 
scholars  was  obe- 
„^  dience,  and  there 
were  pretty  certain 
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to  be  big  boys  among  the  pupils  whose 
love  of  knowledge  was  far  exceeded  by 
their  love  of  mischief  and  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination. A  muscular  clash  with  them 
was  all  but  inevitable,  and  the  master 
who  lacked  courage  or  athletic  vigor  was 
likely  to  meet  with  ignominious  disaster. 
When  the  boys  had  "  put  out "  two  or 
three  masters  in  succession,  the  school 
got  the  name  of  being  "  hard,"  and  the 
prudential  committeeman  was  obliged  to 
offer  liberal  wages  and  seek  out  a  teacher 
who  could  overpower  the  young  savages. 
That  this  warfare  between  the  teachers 
and  taught  was  common  is  shown  by  a 
record  of  over  three  hundred  Massa- 
chusetts schools  broken  up  in  the  year 
1837  by  the  mutinous  pupils  or  by  the 
incompetence  of  the  teachers. 

Severity  was  held  to  be  a  virtue  in  a 
teacher  rather  than  the  contrary.  Some 
parents  were  uneasy  if  the  master  was 
backward  in  applying  the  rod,  and  in- 
ferred that  the  children  could  not  be 
learning  much.  The  means  the  average 
schoolmaster    employed    to    tame    and 


discipline  his  pupils  were 
extremely  primitive.  He  de- 
pended chiefly  on  a  ruler,  or 
on  what  was  called  "the 
heavy  gad,"  by  which  expres- 
sion was  designated  five  feet 
of  elastic  sapling.  These  two 
implements  were  applied 
with  force  and  frequency. 
An  appropriate  share  of  the 
chastisement  was  visited  on 
the  girls,  and  the  older  ones 
were  not  allowed  to  escape 
justice  any  more  than  the 
younger  ones ;  for  it  was 
thought  that  a  youth  of  either 
sex  who  was  not  too  old  to 
do  wrong  was  not  too  old  to 
be  punished.  We  get  a  sug- 
gestive impression  of  what 
the  discipline  could  be  from 
the  fact  that  a  Sunderland, 
Massachusetts,  school -house 
erected  in  1793  contained  a 
whipping-post  set  firmly  in 
the  school-room  floor.  To 
this  post  offenders  were  tied 
and  whipped  in  the  presence 
of  their  mates.  It  is  also 
related  that  the  school-room 
walls,  as  time  went  on,  became  marred 
with  dents  made  by  ferules  hurled  at  mis- 
behaving pupils'  heads  with  an  aim  that 
sometimes  proved  untrue. 

Occasionally  a  teacher  did  not  punish 
at  all  by  main  strength,  but  resorted  to 
moral  suasion.  Thus  a  Belchertown 
master,  when  his  pupils  became  noisy, 
would  stamp  his  foot  and  cry  out,  "  Chil- 
dren, if  you  do  not  behave  better  I  will 
go  right  off  and  leave  you,"  and  the 
children  would  be  frightened  into  orderly 
quiet. 

The  usual  sum  paid  to  a  master  was 
ten  or  twelve  dollars  a  month,  though  a 
wealthy  district  might  in  exceptional 
cases  give  twenty  dollars  to  retain  a  roan 
of  culture  and  experience.  Women 
earned  from  four  to  ten  dollars.  Even 
after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  standard  pay  for  a  woman 
teacher  in  many  districts  was  one  dollar 
a  week.  Instances  of  still  lower  wages 
can  be  found  a  few  decades  earlier. 
Thus  a  qualified  woman  teacher  in  a 
Connecticut   town    in    1798  received  a 
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weekly  stipend  of  sixty-seven  cents,  and 
some  masters  of  that  period  were  paid 
no  more.  Besides  the  money  remunera- 
tion, the  districts  boarded  the  teachers. 
Otherwise  the  salary  would  have  loomed 
much  larger  and  the  town  appropriation 
would  have  quickly  melted  away.  The 
teacher  "  boarded  round  "  among  the 
homes  of  the  pupils,  spending  at  each 
house  a  length  of  time  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  school-children  in  the 
family.  The  custom  was  common  until 
after  1850. 

An  interesting  side-light  on  education 
in  the  district  schools  is  furnished  by  an 
official  report  of  1838  concerning  the 
then  thousand  school  buildings  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Their  estimated  value  was 
little  above  a  half-million  dollars.  To- 
day we  have  single  school  structures 
which  have  cost  more  than  that.  The 
report  says,  "  There  is  no  other  class  of 
buildings  within  our  limits,  erected  for 
the  permanent  or  temporary  residence 
of  our  native  population,  so  inconvenient, 
so  uncomfortable,  so  dangerous  to  health 
by  their  construction  within  or  without, 
abandoned  to  cheerlessness  and  dilapida- 
tion." 

The  required  studies  were  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, and  grammar.  Algebra  and  even 
Latin  and  French  were  attempted   in  an 


occasional  school  if  the  teacher  was 
equal  to  them.  Yet  with  all  this  broad- 
ening in  studies  and  all  the  advances  in 
school-books,  and  in  spite  of  the  correct 
English  the  books  were  supposed  to 
impart,  the  scholars  in  their  daily  con- 
versation continued  to  use  the  vernacu- 
lar. 

One  handicap  to  effective  teaching  was 
the  fact  that  it  might  happen  that  no  two 
pupils  were  equally  advanced  in  their 
studies — possibly  did  not  have  the  same 
text-books.  The  books  were  often  much 
worn  and  defaced,  for  they  were  family 
heirlooms,  and  continued  in  use  as  long 
as  they  held  together. 

Some  one  has  said,  "  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  may  learn  everything  when  we 
know  the  letters  of  the  alphabet;"  and 
it  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  capable 
and  aspiring  youth  can  make  a  very 
slender  educational  foundation  serve  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  great  develop- 
ment. In  most  of  the  old  district  schools 
little  was  imparted  beyond  a  few  bare 
rudiments;  the  teachers  were  often  igno- 
rant and  sometimes  brutal,  the  methods 
mechapical  and  dreary.  Notable  men 
have  come  from  "  the  little  red  school- 
houses,"  but  this  was  because  of  their 
own  native  energy  and  thrifty  acquisi- 
tiveness, and  was. not  due  to  any  super- 
lative virtues  of  the  schools  themselves . 
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'  T  has  been  said  of  a  certain  Amer- 
ican city  that  it  is  not  a  place,  but 
a  state  of  mind.  Truth  is  often 
spoken  in  jest,  especially  if  the  jest  have 
the  savor  and  insight  of  wit ;  and  there 
is  a  half-truth  in  this  bit  of  humorous 
characterization.  There  is  something 
more  in  a  city  than  its  visible  order, 
its  material  structure,  its  drives  and 
parks  and  museums  and  works  of  art ; 
there  is  its  spirit.  Every  city  has  a 
genius,  a  spiritual  individuality,  as  dis- 
tinctive as  the  genius  of  the  greatest  man 
who  grows  up  in  its  shelter.  For  a  city 
is  something  more  than  a  collection  of 
persons ;  if  you  are  trying  to  understand  what 
it  stands  for  in  the  world,  you  will  get  little 
nid  from  the  directory;  it  is  an  entity  which 
records  and  reveals  itself  in  many  ways, 
remaining  itself  invisible.  It  has  many  of 
the  qualities  and  attributes  of  personality;  it 
thinks,  it  feels,  and  it  acts.  And  in  think- 
ing, feeling,  and  acting  it  is  not  a  composite 
pt^rson,  made  up  of  the  traits  of  all  its  citi- 
zens ;  it  is  a  force  distinct  from  them ;  an 
influence  which  does  not  emanate  wholly  from 
them,  but  definitely,  persistently,  and  powerfully  affects  them.  It  makes  a  very 
real  difference  whether  one  is  born  in  Boston  or  in  New  York  or  in  Charleston. 
Each  of  these  cities  has  its  own  history,  ideals,  point  of  view ;  and  the  child  can 
no  more  escape  the  influence  of  these  potent  elements  of  education  than  it  can  escape 
the  climatic  influences  which  rise  out  of  the  earth  and  pervade  the  atmosphere. 

Genius,  an  American  essayist  has  said,  is  not  a  single  power,  but  a  combination 
of  great  powers.  The  genius  of  a  city  is  a  power  created  by  a  combination  of 
powers  of  earth  and  of  air ;  by  its  location,  the  circumstances  which  determined 
its  earliest  activities,  the  quality  and  force  of  the  men  who  laid  its  foundations, 
the  reflex  influence  of  its  leaders  in  successive  generations.  And  this  soul  of  a 
city,  which  gives  inspiration,  direction,  color  to  its  manifold  life,  attains  at  last 
such  definite  individuality  that  it  is  unconsciously  personified  and  becomes  the 
genius  of  the  city,  the  spirit  of  the  locality;  that  searching,  penetrating  influence 
which  broods  over  childhood,  and  gathers  about  itself  the  sentiment  of  maturity, 
and  takes  on  a  kind  of  radiance  from  the  memories  of  age ;  an  influence  which  our 
ancestors  of  Latin  blood  embodied  in  those  lesser  deities  with  whom  they  lived 
in  the  intimacies  of  the  home,  the  field,  the  foot-path,  and  the  spring. 

Florence,  Venice,  Edinburgh,  Boston,  and  New  York  not  only  differ  in  the 
aspects  they  wear  to  the  eye,  but  still  more  in  the  impression  they  convey  to 
the  imagination.     Venice  and  Florence  were  separated  by  a  little  stretch  of  two 

*Froin  an  address  delivered  before   the    New   York  Historical  Society  on  its  ninety-ninth  anniversary, 

Juesday.  November  17, 1903,  on  which  occasion  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  building  of  the  Society  was  laid  by 
[ayor  Low. 
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hundred  and  fifty  miles,  but  if  they  had 
been  as  far  apart  as  the  ends  of  the 
earth  they  could  hardly  have  differed 
more  radically  in  the  years  when  their 
activities  were  at  the  flood.  It  is  a  five 
hours*  journey  from  New  York  to  Boston, 
but  what  numerals  could  express  the 
divergence  of  their  points  of  view  ?  This 
difference,  it  is  well  to  remember,  is  not 
expressed  in  terms  of  superiority  or  of 
inferiority,  but  of  variation.  If  I  say 
that  the  New  England  capital  breathes 
a  more  rarefied  air  than  the  metropolis, 
I  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  souls 
of  the  good  are  made  perfect  there  more 
rapidly  than  here.  If  I  speak  of  the 
repose  of  that  hospitable  city  which 
still  cherishes  the  virtues  of  the  Friends, 
I  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  a  man 
can  save  his  soul  as  well  as  his  nerves 
more  easily  in  Philadelphia  than  in  New 
York.  If  I  comment  on  the  swiftness 
of  the  movement  of  life  in  Chicago,  I  do 
not  necessarily  mean  that  a  man  reaches 
desirable  ends  there  more  quickly  than 
here.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that, 
while  American  cities  are  prone  to  gibe 
at  one  another,  they  are  all  agreed  in 
regarding  New  York  as  the  most  mate- 
rial, luxurious,  money-loving,  and  un- 
moral community  in  the  New  World.  It 
has  become  a  tradition  that,  whatever  New 
York  is,  it  is  not  intellectual,  religious, 
moral,  homogeneous,  beautiful,  or  Amer- 
ican ;  and  New  Yorkers  have  become 
so  accustomed  to  this  state  of  the  pro- 
vincial mind  that  they  long  ago  ceased 
to  deny,  to  explain,  or  to  apologize. 
We  may  all  be  persons  of  foreign  birth; 
we  may  not  know  people  on  our  own 
block;  we  may  waste  our  bodies  and 
despoil  our  souls  below  Fourteenth 
Street  in  order  that  our  wives  and 
daughters  may  wear  Paris  gowns  on 
Murray  Hill ;  we  may  pay  pew-rent  in 
fashionable  churches,  and  spend  so 
much  time  in  Lenox,  Newport,  Florida, 
Southern  California,  and  on  the  Riviera 
that  we  are  useless  for  religious  work ; 
all  these  things,  which  citizens  of  other 
cities  lay  at  our  doors,  we  may  be 
and  do;  but,  in  view  of  our  silence 
and  patience  under  accusation,  one  vir- 
tue we  may  claim :  the  cosmopolitan 
virtue  of  geniality.  When  Boston  dis- 
approves of  our  devotion  to  business. 


and  Philadelphia  is  pained  by  our  easy 
forgetfulness  of  ancestral  qualifications, 
and  Chicago  points  the  finger  of  scorn 
at  the  deliberation  of  our  movements,  we 
do  not  reply  in  kind.  It  may  be  that 
we  have  sunk  too  low ;  it  may  be  that 
we  have  seen  too  many  phases  and 
crazes  come  and  go  ;  it  may  be  that  we 
have  attained  the  cosmopolitan  virtue 
of  attending  strictly  to  our  own  affairs ; 
it  may  be  that  we  have  so  much  to  do 
that  we  have  accepted  as  our  rule  of 
life  a  famous  counsel  of  Dr.  Jowett's  to 
a  friend  who  was  going  through  a  fiery 
furnace  of  criticism  :  "  Retract  nothing, 
explain  nothing,  get  it  done,  and  let 
them  howl." 

This  great  city  of  ours,  with  its  diver- 
sities of  race,  of  religion,  of  social,  polit- 
ical, and  personal  ideals — has  it  a  unity 
which  the  country  has  as  yet  failed  to 
recognize,  a  genius  which  belongs  to  the 
future  rather  than  to  the  past,  and  which, 
because  it  is  of  the  future,  is  slow  to  re- 
veal itself  ?  We  forget  that  New  York  is 
not  only  the  first  of  cities  of  modern  birth 
in  magnitude  of  population  and  interests, 
but  that  it  is  also  a  city  of  a  new  type. 
Its  very  diversities  are  creating  here  a 
kind  of  city  which  men  have  not  seen 
before ;  in  which  a  unity  of  a  more  in- 
clusive, if  not  of  a  higher,  order  is  slowly 
forming  itself ;  a  city  the  genius  of  which 
has  the  light  of  prophecy  in  it 

From  its  earliest  beginnings,  New 
York  has  been  a  composite  community*; 
location,  settlement,  commerce,  and  orig- 
inal population  determined  its  type  at 
the  very  start  What  it  is  to-day  on  a 
great  scale  it  was  when  only  a  handful 
of  houses  were  irregularly  grouped  about 
the  fort  on  the  Battery.  The  noble  har- 
bor and  the  low,  grassy  point  of  land  on 
which  the  future  cosmopolitan  city  was 
to  rise  were  first  seen  by  an  Englishman 
holding  a  Dutch  commission,  command- 
ing a  crew  of  rough  sea-dogs  drawn  from 
seagoing  ports  of  England  and  from  the 
dikes  of  Holland,  in  a  high-built,  clumsy 
craft  of  Dutch  make,  but  bearing  an  Eng- 
lish name.  The  Half-Moon,  coming  up  the 
harbor  on  a  September  day  in  1 609,  two 
years  after  the  settlement  at  Jamestown 
and  eleven  years  before  that  at  Plymouth, 
was  a  typical  forerunner  of  a  vast  flotilla, 
bearing  men  and  women  of  many  races, 
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from  all  parts  of  Europe,  to  feed  the 
population  of  a  city  which  is  affiliated  by 
racial  ties  with  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  earliest  buildings  in  New  York 
were  the  huts  of  fur-traders,  and  the 
first  permanent  settlement  was  made  and 
the  first  government  conducted  by  a 
commercial  corporation  of  such  magni- 
tude that  it  does  not  greatly  suffer  by 
comparison  with  similar  organizations 
to-day.  The  West  India  Company, 
chartered  by  the  States  General  of  Hol- 
land, like  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  of 
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its  own  time  and  the  English  East  India 
Company  of  a  later  period,  was  endowed 
by  law  with  those  governmental  privi- 
leges and  powers  which  are  still  surrep- 
titiously exercised  by  their  corporate 
successors.  And  it  was  not  without  sig- 
nificance that  the  West  India  Company, 
authorized  not  only  to  trade  in  the  new 
country,  but  to  govern  as  well,  started 
upon  its  career  as  a  fully  developed 
monopoly.  Thus,  at  the  very  beginning, 
trade  and  monopoly  stood  sponsors  for 
the  city  of  the  future.    In  New  England, 
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a  little  later,  they  were  praising^  God 
and.  killing  the  Indians  with  right  good 
will ;  in  Virginia  they  were  building  up 
vast  estates,  shipping  tobacco  to  Eng^ 
land,  and  living  merrily  in  the  wilder- 
ness, sharpening  the  dull  edge  of  frontier 
life  with  the  racing  of  horses,  the  fight- 
ing of  cocks,  and  those  liberal  potations 
which  have  not  ceased  to  be  mixed  in 
that  genial  country ;  in  New  York  they 
were  selling  for  as  much  and  buying  for 
as  little  as  possible.  The  commercial 
instinct,  which  we  all  deplore,  without 


for  a  moment  giving  up  the  luxuries  with 
which  it  surrounds  us,  was  more  frankly 
avowed  in  New  York  than  in  the  colo- 
nies to  the  north  and  south ;  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  it  was  not  a  whit  more 
controlling  at  the  bottom.  Piety  did 
not  blunt  the  business  sagacity  of  the 
New  Englander :  and  renunciation  was 
not  the  habitual  practice  of  the  Virginia 
colonists. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  beautiful  old 
church  at  Dives,  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
mandy, whence  William  the  Conqueror 
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set  sail  for  England  in  1066,  is  inscribed 
the  long  list  of  the  names  of  his  compan- 
ions in  arms.  These  names  have  taken 
on  a  golden  hue  in  the  softened  light  of 
almost  nine  centuries ;  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  close  scrutiny  of  the  aims  of 
the  men  who  bore  them  would  reveal  quite 
as  much  self-seeking,  greed,  and  general 
unscrupulousness  as  marked  the  deal- 
ings of  the  New  Englanders  with  the 
Indians,  of  the  Virginians  with  one  an- 
other, and  of  the  primitive  New  Yorkers 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  mailed 
knight  who  beat  the  life  out  of  his  fellow 
in  order  that  he  might  possess  his  lands 
and  bequeath  them  to  his  own  heirs  and 
assigns  forever,  was  not,  after  all,  much 
more  a  gentleman  than  his  less  imposing 
brother  who,  by  the  arts  of  peace  and 
in  ways  of  pleasantness,  persuaded  his 
fellow  to  part  with  his  property  at  some- 
thing below  its  cost.  The  early  settlers 
of  New  York  were  not  greedy  sinners, 
with  a  colony  of  saints  at  the  north  and 
a  colony  of  chivalrous  and  self- sacrific- 
ing gentlemen  at  the  south ;  they  were, 
like  all  the  other  colonists,  saints  at 
times  and  sinners  at  others;  serving 
God  and  Mammon  after  the  manner  of 
all  their  ancestors  and  a  large  majority 
of  their  descendants. 

Never  was  there  a  more  shocking 
example  of  the  enormity  of  the  unearned 
increment  than  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
New  York  was  bought  in  1 626  for  twenty- 
four  dollars  I  There  were  then  about  two 
hundred  people  living  about  the  Battery, 
and  wolves  and  bears  wandered  at  will 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Grace  Church 
and  Union  Square.  It  was  a  small  com- 
munity which  was  first  known  as  New 
Amsterdam  ;  a  weak  outpost  of  civiliza- 
tion, with  an  old  world  behind  it  peril- 
ous to  reach  in  the  clumsy  yachts  of  the 
time,  and  a  new  world  of  savage  life 
and  mysterious  depths  of  forest  before 
it  But  it  was  already  a  cosmopolitan 
community,  with  a  mixture  of  races  and 
a  confusion  of  tongues  prophetic  of  the 
later  city.  The  Dutch  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  government  and — what  was 
far  more  important — of  the  monopoly ; 
but  there  were  Englishmen,  Frenchmen, 
and  Germans  living  side  by  side  with 
them ;  and  during  the  forty  years  of 
Dutch  supremacy  these  main  streams  of 


population  flowed  with  fairly  even  cur- 
rent. 

As  conditions  became  more  settled, 
immigration  of  a  higher  grade  fed  the 
little  frontier  town,  and  men  of  substance, 
entitled  to  use  those  coats  of  arms  which 
have  been  so  extensively  pillaged  in  our 
own  time,  came  in  increasing  numbers 
to  become  the  founders  of  influential 
colonial  families,  and  to  give  the  popular 
movements  of  a  later  day  courag^eous 
and  competent  leadership.  Of  men  of 
the  class  known  in  the  Old  World  as 
gentlemen  there  were  as  many  in  New 
Amsterdam  and  along  the  Hudson  to 
Albany  as  in  Virginia,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, or  in  Massachusetts.  They  came 
from  the  cities  of  Holland,  from  old  and 
from  New  England,  from  Germany,  and 
from  France ;  but  the  most  influential 
men  of  the  colony  were  Dutchmen,  Eng- 
lishmen, and  Frenchmen.  The  first 
brought  immense  staying  power  and 
solid  qualities  of  many  kinds  ;  the  Eng- 
lishman brought  his  highly  trained  ca- 
pacity for  government;  the  Hugoienot 
his  power  of  devotion,  and  that  charm 
of  manner  which  was  to  give  the  rough 
setting  of  social  life  on  the  edge  of  the 
wilderness  a  touch  of  Old-World  dignity 
and  refinement.  Then  there  was  a  mixed 
population,  made  up  of  apprentices  and 
redemptioners,  largely  of  English  and 
Irish  blood  ;  for  the  Irish — for  good  and 
for  ill,  for  pleasure  and  for  pain,  in  pros- 
perity and  in  adversity — have  always 
been  with  us,  to  contribute  to  our  many- 
sided  life  the  irresistible  charm  and  the 
wayward  impulses  of  the  Celtic  tern j>era- 
ment.  There  was  a  considerable  rep- 
resentation  of  the  shiftless,  incomj>etent, 
and  irresponsible  among  the  white  ix)pu- 
lation  ;  and  there  was  a  considerable 
group  of  slaves,  recently  imported  from 
Africa  and  but  a  little  removed  from  the 
savage  state.  No  less  than  eighteen  lan- 
guages and  dialects  were  spoken  in  the 
little  town.    « 

There  were,  a  little  later,  great  pa- 
troons  ruling  estates  hundreds  of  miles 
square ;  there  were  substantial  houses, 
with  broad  halls  and  spacious  rooms, 
furnished  with  those  huge  four-post, 
canopied  beds  in  which  our  well-to-do 
ancestors  smothered  on  summer  nights ; 
there  were  massive  cabinets  and  tables ; 
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the  walls  were  hung  with  portraits  as 
significant  of  family  pride  as  they  were 
ffee  from  all  suggestions  of  art ;  there 
were  great  clocks  and  heavy  silver  plate 
glorious  with  blazonry  of  arms.  There 
were  rambling,  old-fashioned  gardens, 
laid  out  with  mathematical  exactness, 
but  redolent  of  the  fragrance  of  old- 
fashioned  flowers  and  dear  to  the  birds 
which  are  of  a  fashion  of  God's  making. 
There  were  ladies  in  beautiful  apparel ; 
for  our  grandmothers  were  quite  as  at- 
tractive as  their  granddaughters.  There 
were  gentlemen  in  silk  stockings  and 
knee-breeches  and  velvet  doublets  and 
long  coats  ornamented  with  silver ;  for 
in  those  stirring  days  man  was  far  more 
free  to  make  himself  beautiful  than  in 
these  monotonous  days  of  London  fashion- 
plates  and  no  color  save  an  occasional 
flash  of  the  old  audacity  in  his  neckwear. 
There  was  much  eating  and  deep  drink- 


ing; there  was  persistent  seeking  of 
pleasure,  for  our  ancestors  were  singularly 
like  ourselves.  And  there  were  men  and 
women  in  hovels,  ignorant  and  wretched 
and  vicious ;  and  there  were  semi-savage 
slaves.  It  is  clear  that  New  York  began 
her  civic  career  with  a  full  equipment  of 
the  conditions  and  problems  which  per- 
plex the  modern  city.  She  had  many 
races  to  unify;  many  diversities  of  relig- 
ion, language,  and  social  ideal  to  har- 
monize ;  many  apparently  antagonistic 
elements  to  fuse  into  one  homogeneous 
community. 

She  had  diversity  and  variety — prime 
elements  in  the  cosmopolitan  city;  she 
had  also  the  quality  which  makes  the 
blending  of  these  elements  possible — 
toleration.  The  Dutch  Lutheran,  the 
English  Churchman,  and  the  French 
Calvinist  lived  together  on  a  basis  of 
mutual    recognition    of    difTerences    of 
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creed  and  practice.  The  taking  of  the 
oath  of  allegiance  made  men  of  all  faiths 
save  one  equal  before  the  law.  Quakers 
and  Baptists,  fleeing  from  the  militant 
conscience  of  New  England,  found  refuge 
in  New  Amsterdam.  Roman  Catholics 
were  soon  included  in  this  broad  zone 
of  toleration.  The  old  church  in  the 
fort  on  the  Battery  was  a  symbol  of  the 
larger  comprehension  and  wider  sympa- 
thies of  a  later  day ;  in  the  morning, 
within  its  bare  but  hospitable  walls,  a 


service  was  held  in  Dutch,  at  midday 
in  French,  and  in  the  afternoon  in  Eng- 
lish ;  while  the  Roman  Catholics  wor- 
shiped in  a  chapel  close  at  hand.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  these  Christians  were 
corrupted  by  their  friendly  relations  with 
one  another;  and  their  descendants  are 
every  whit  as  loyal  to  their  religious 
convictions  as  are  the  descendants  of 
the  men  who,  in  thnt  age,  were  beating 
out  one  another's  brains  because  they 
could  not  agree  on  a  standard  translation 
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of  the  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian 
religion,  "  God  is  love." 

In  the  beginning  there  was  not  only 
religious  liberty,  but  political  equality  as 
well.  The  port  of  New  York  was  as 
open  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  it  is 
in  the  twentieth.  There  was  no  statue 
of  liberty  in  the  harbor  in  those  days, 
but  men  of  every  faith  and  race  found 
the  same  welcome  when  they  set  foot  in 
the  little  town.  Seventeen  years  after 
the  organization  of  the  colony  in  New 
Amsterdam  a  popular  meeting  was  called 
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by  a  director  whose  lack  of  wisdom  and 
moderation  had  brought  the  community 
to  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  a  council  of 
representative  men  was  formed  ;  and  this 
council  promptly  protested  against  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  the  director,  j  nd 
demanded  substantial  self-govern  men*. 

When  the  colony  passed  under  Eng- 
lish rule,  their  civil  and  religious  rights 
were  guaranteed  to  the  Dutch,  and  the 
privilege  of  naturalization  to  all  foreign- 
ers was  reaffirmed.  The  English  ele- 
ment in  the  population  had  long   been 
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influential,  and  the  only  change  effected 
by  the  lowering  of  the  Dutch  and  the 
raising  of  the  English  flag  at  the  Battery 
was  the  shifting  of  the  balance  of  power 
from  one  group  of  citizens  to  another. 
The  second  English  ruler  of  the  city — a 
charming  gentleman  of  Cavalier  breeding, 
who  bore  the  name  of  the  most  gracious 
of  Cavalier  singers,  Lovelace — won  all 
hearts  by  equal  intimacy  with  the  Eng- 
lish, the  French,  and  the  Dutch,  and  in  a 
club  which  he  organized  the  three  lan- 
g^uages  were  spoken ;  and  the  English 
service  was  still  held  in  the  Dutch 
church.  In  1683  the  Duke  of  York, 
the  patron  of  the  city,  whose  name  has 
in  consequence  at  least  one  pleasant 
and  creditable  association,  granted  to 
the  colony  a  charter,  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  right  of  self-taxation  (with 
certain  minor  exceptions),  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  liberty  of  conscience  and  of 
religion  were  guaranteed  to  all.  This 
charter,  James,  Duke  of  York,  graciously 
signed  and  sealed  but  forgot  to  deliver — 
a  slip  of  memory  which  James,  become 
the  second  of  his  name  on  the  English 
throne,  omitted  to  make  good.  The 
colony  proceeded,  however,  as  if  this 
generous  document  were  in  force ;  and 


one  of  the  earliest  acts  taken  under  it 
was  the  conferring  of  all  the  rights  of 
citizenship  upon  all  white  foreigners  who 
should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

These  broad  lines  of  tolerance  and 
equality,  thus  early  marked  out  in  New 
York,  were  not  always  consistently  re- 
spected; and  the  city  was  to  pass  through 
many  changes  of  civic  order  before  the 
success  of  the  party  of  liberty  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  made  this  wide 
foundation  of  freedom  of  thought  and 
action,  of  equality  of  creeds  before  the 
law  and  equality  of  races  in  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  citizenship,  permanent ; 
but  the  note  struck  thus  early  was 
expressive  of  its  spirit  and  prophetic  of 
its  history. 

It  was  to  be  a  cosmopolitan  or  world- 
city  ;  a  place  where  the  races  were  to 
mingle  with  mutual  respect  and  tolera- 
tion, to  give  the  New  World  a  metropolis 
of  a  new  type.  While  the  men  of  the 
Massachusetts  colonies  were  drawing 
not  only  race  but  church  lines  about 
the  franchise,  the  men  of  New  York,  who 
had  apparently  a  higher  opinion  of  God, 
or  of  themselves,  were  throwing  all  the 
doors  open  and  inviting  everybody  to 
come    in.     Our   hospitality,  thus   early 
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illustrated  to  the  world,  has  cost  us  a 
good  deal  in  many  ways,  and  we  are  still 
bearing  its  burdens  and  meeting  its 
draughts  on  our  faith,  our  patience,  and 
our-generosity.  It  has  given  our  friends, 
south  and  west,  the  opportunity  of  say- 
ing that  New  York  is  the  least  American 
of  cities  because  it  is  the  least  homoge- 
neous. But  it  is  fair  to  ask,  "  Which  is 
the  most  distinctively  American,  the 
community  in  which  the  citizens  are  all 
of  one  blood,  or  thit  in  which  many 
races  combine  to  create  a  new  race  ?" 
If  America  is  simply  an  extension  of 
England  in  the  New  World,  then  New 
York  is  the  least  American  of  cities ;  but 
if  America  stands  for  a  different  order  of 
society,  a  new  kind  of  political  and 
social  unity,  a  fresh  arrangement  of  the 
various  families  of  men  on  a  freer  and 
broader  basis,  then  New  York  is  the 
most  American  of  cities. 

No  single  vessel  brought  all  the  set- 
tlers and  all  their  furniture  in  one  voyage 
to  New  York.  That  feat  has  been  per- 
formed but  twice  in  the  history  of  the 
world;  and  much  eloquence  has  made 
both  the  Ark  and  the  Mayflower  distaste- 
ful to  us.  We  came  in  many  ships  ; 
some  of  us  came  in  the  flrst  cabin  and 


some  in  the  steerage — the  Ark  and  the 
Mayflower  are  the  only  ships  in  which 
all  the  passengers  were  the  same  grade; 
we  sailed  from  many  ports;  we  had  n^any 
creeds  and  were  accustomed  to  many 
kinds  of  social  and  political  habit;  and 
we  have  been  living  together,  not  ideally, 
but  peacefully,  prosperously,  and  with  a 
growing  liking  for  one  another,  for  a 
matter  of  almost  three  hundred  years — 
that  is  the  story  of  New  York  in  a  para- 
graph. Its  full  meaning  becomes  clear 
only  when  it  is  placed  side  by  side  with 
the  story  of  the  discords,  the  strifes,  the 
deep-rooted  racial  and  religious  animos- 
ities of  one  gre^t  group  of  cities,  and 
with  the  simpler  problems,  the  narrower 
interests  and  sympathies,  of  the  cities  of 
homogeneous  population.  The  homoge- 
neous city  has  virtues  and  charms  which 
the  cosmopolitan  city  lacks;  but  it  has 
also  defects  and  limitations  which  the 
cosmopolitan  city  escapes.  It  is  a  ci^y 
of  a  type  as  old  as  Bagdad  and  Damas- 
cus; the  cosmopolitan  city  is  of  the  new 
type ;  made  possible  by  the  leveling 
of  the  old  walls  of  racial  ignorance 
and  prejudice;  prophetic  of  the  new 
ordering  of  society  in  a  working  frater- 
nity of  races. 
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The  city  of  New  York  was  founded 
by  a  g^eat  trading  company  in  possession 
of  a  monopoly ;  but  this  company,  like 
all  other  human  organizations,  was  curi- 
ously compounded  of  selfishness  and 
idealism ;  it  was  bent  on  profits,  but  it 
was  also  bent  on  doing  the  Lord's  work 
according  to  its  lights,  and  smiting  with 
a  mighty  hand  the  power  of  the  King  of 
Spain  in  the  western  waters.  In  the 
pursuit  of  its  double  purpose,  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  filled  its  coffers 
with  the  contents  of  the  Spanish  treas- 
ure-ships; gave  substantial  aid  to  the 
other  semi-commercial,  semi-government- 
al companies,  large  and  small,  which 
swept  the  Spanish  Main  with  a  resolute 
audacity  and  a  calculated  recklessness 
that  have  their  place  among  the  great 
traditions  of  daring;  broke  the  Spanish 
•  power  at  its  sources ;  set  the  Nether- 
lands free  from  the  paralyzing  hand  of 
Spain;  made  popular  government  pos- 
sible in  America  by  establishing  the 
supremacy  of  the  English  language  and 
the  English  and  Dutch  political  ideals; 
and  developed  New  York  as  the  product 


and  symbol  of  this  reordering  of  society. 
In  the  final  summing  up  of  great  enter- 
prises it  may  appear  that  in  the  move- 
ment of  which  New  York  was  the  fruit 
a  service  was  rendered  to  the  race  quite 
as  great  as  the  service  of  those  cities 
which  grew  out  of  a  single  strenuous 
endeavor  for  better  conditions  along  a 
single  line.  Speaking  reverently,  Prov- 
idence has  breadth  as  well  as  height, 
and  fertilization  is  as  important  as  ele- 
vation. 

Founded  by  traders,  as  many  of  the 
great  cities  have  been  founded,  New 
York  has  always  been  a  center  of  im- 
mense commercial  interests  and  activity. 
Its  noble  harbor  has  seen,  for  almost 
three  centuries,  the  coming  and  going 
of  ships  laden  with  cargoes  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  It  is  significant  that 
the  earliest  product  of  human  skill  here 
was  a  ship  ;  built,  Mr.  Janvier  thinks, 
on  the  creek  which  once  flowed  where 
Broad  Street  now  runs,  and  near  the 
point  where  it  joins  Pearl  Street.  The 
Dutch  builders  called  this  forerunner  of 
the  commerce  of  New  York  the  "  On- 
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rust  " — the  "  Restless  " — a  name  sig- 
nificant alike  of  their  hopes  and  spirits 
and  of  the  world-wide  activity  of  the 
metropolis. 

New  York  has  always  been  deeply 
interested  in  ships  and  canals  and  rail- 
ways—the means  and  instruments  of 
communication  which  have  made  the 
modern  world  possible,  and  brought  in, 
in  a  rough  preliminary  way,  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  She  has  sometimes  cared 
too  much  for  these  things ;  like  Paris, 
London,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Chi- 
cago, she  has  often  thought  more  about 
comfort  than  about  righteousness ;  and 
when  she  has  fallen  from  grace  she  has 
suffered  humiliation  and  borne  various 
kinds  of  punishment.  These  things  have 
come  to  her,  however,  not  because  she 
has  been  commercial  but  because  she 
has  confused  means  with  ends.  There 
is  nothing  corrupting  in  commerce ;  it  is 
as  honorable  to  found  a  city  for  trading 
purposes  as  to  descend  suddenly  upon 
a  country  with  galleys,  put  its  inhabit- 
ants to  the  sword,  and  take  possession 
of  their  estates  in  the  name  of  William 
of  Normandy.  Commerce  is  a  peaceful 
and  increasingly  honest  substitute  for 
the  wholesale  thieving  of  feudal  times. 

And  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of 
art,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  Venice, 
the  most  poetic  rendering  of  civic  neces- 
sities in  terms  of  architecture  that  the 
world  has  ever  known,  was  the  first  com- 
mercial city  of  a  great  period  ;  that  her 
palaces  were  built  because  the  ships  that 
lay  at  their  doors  were  laden  with  the 
treasures  of  the  East ;  that  the  art  which 
translated  her  religious  and  civic  ideals 
into  a  language  so  splendid,  so  command- 
ing, so  significant  of  greatness  of  spirit, 
was  cherished,  guarded,  and  loved  by 
great  merchants  rather  than  by  great 
princes  ;  that,  speaking  soberly,  life  has 
never  been  so  magnificently  dressed  as 
in  a  city  whose  genius  for  commerce 
these  later  times  have  not  surpassed. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  Florence, 
mother  of  great  personalities,  so  com- 
pletely mistress  of  the  arts  that  she  spoke 
with  equal  ease  and  authority  in  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  painting,  and  poetry, 
was  a  city  whose  rulers  were  called  mer- 
chant princes. 

The  men  who  founded  New  York  were 


among  the  foremost  traders  of  their 
time ;  but  who  has  loved  liberty  with  a 
more  passionate  devotion  than  they,  and 
where  does  the  genius  of  man  interpret 
the  soul  of  man  with  more  commanding 
and  searching  power  than  on  the  walls 
of  the  galleries  of  The  Hague,  of  Haar- 
lem, and  of  Amsterdanx  ? 

In  this  city,  in  the  year  1809,  Amer- 
ican literature  was  born.  Books  had 
been  written  in  the  Colonies,  and  later 
in  the  States,  before  "  Knickerbocker's 
History  of  New  York  "  appeared ;  but 
these  earlier  books  were  historical,  re- 
ligious, or  polemical  treatises  ;  they  were 
contributions  to  causes  ;  Irving  wrote 
as  birds  sing  and  flowers  bloom ;  because 
man  was  made  to  live,  not  by  work  alone, 
but  by  the  free  expression  of  all  the 
interests  of  his  spirit.  Two  elements  in 
Irving's  work  are  significant  for  the 
present  purpose ;  he  was  the  earliest 
interpreter  of  the  Old  World  to  the  New  ; 
he,  more  than  any  other  among  the  pio- 
neers of  American  literature,  reknit  the 
sundered  peoples  by  bringing  back,  with 
all  the  charm  of  tender  sentiment  and 
gentle  humor,  the  ripeness  and  beauty 
of  the  old  home.  "  There  are  no  real 
breaks  in  history.  This  is  a  new  coun- 
try, but  we  are  an  old  race;  we  brought 
the  old  world  with  us  in  our  memories 
or  we  should  have  been  poor  indeed. 
Homer  recalled  to  the  Greeks  the  fading 
memories  of  Asia,  Virgil  reminded  the 
Romans  of  the  days  and  deeds  on  the 
plains  of  Troy;  Irving  brought  the 
imagination  of  an  alienated  people  once 
more  into  touch  with  the  traditions  of 
their  old  home  and  their  kin  beyond  the 
sea,  and  became  the  earliest  interpreter 
of  the  spirit  of  the  cosmopolitan  city. 
His  kindly  and  pervasive  humor  had  as 
little  in  common  with  the  keen,  pungent 
New  England  humor  as  his  genial  and 
urbane  spirit  had  with  the  strenuous 
ethical  temper  of  New  England.  The 
rigidity  of  the  Puritan,  the  concentration 
of  the  reformer,  were  alien  to  his  toler- 
ant nature.  The  intense  feeling  for  the 
locality,  the  emphasis  on  the  section, 
characteristic  of  the  South  from  an  early 
period,  were  equally  alien  to  him.  He 
was  a  true  child  of  the  metropolis ;  tol- 
erant in  temper  because  he  was  on  easy 
terms  with  many  different  races,  urbane 
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and  gracious  because  he  had  found  vir- 
tue in  many  kinds  of  men,  charm  in 
many  kinds  of  women,  and  sincerity  in 
many  kinds  of  religion ;  with  a  vein  of 
deep  and  tender  feeling  running  through 
his  nature  and  his  work,  but  always 
relieving  the  strain  of  emotion  with  that 
touch  of  humor  which  makes  men  kin. 
The  qualities  of  the  cosmopolitan  city 
were  all  his — urbanity  of  manner,  breadth 
of  view,  tolerance  ot  temper,  and  a 
kindly,  easy,  genial  attitude  toward  life. 
There  was  no  strain  of  didacticism  in 
Irving,  but  there  was  an  attitude  toward 
life  which  gave  his  work  a  beautiful 
quality  of  sympathy.  *  If,  however,'  he 
wrote  to  a  friend,  *  I  can,  by  a  lucky 
chance,  in  these  days  of  evil,  rub  out 
one  wrinkle  from  the  brow  of  care,  or 
beguile  the  heavy  heart  of  one  moment 
of  sadness;  if  I  can,  now  and  then, 
penetrate  the  gathering  film  of  misan- 
thropy, prompt  a  benevolent  view  of 
human  nature,  and  make  my  reader 
more  in  good  humor  with  his  fellow- 
beings  and  himself,  surely,  surely,  I 
shall  not  then  have  written  in  vain.' 
This  is  the  temper  of  a  true  citizen  of  a 
metropolis — a  place  where  races  meet 
and  mingle  on  easy  terms ;  slowly  and 
often  blindly,  but  none  the  less  surely, 
through  mutual  comprehension  and  the 
tolerance  that  comes  from  it,  defining 
in  terms  of  experience  the  unity  of  the 
race  and  realizing  the  brotherhood  of 
man."^ 

The  interpreter  of  the  Old  World  to 
the  New,  this  genial  man  of  letters  was 
a  creator  of  two  priceless  American  leg- 
ends and  the  originator  of  the  short 
story,  a  literary  form  of  which  Ameri- 
cans have  gamed  a  notable  mastery. 
Here,  too,  the  first  piece  of  genuine 
fiction  appeared  when  Cooper,  in  "  The 
Spy,"  broke  ground  for  the  novelists  of 
the  future.  From  the  creation  of  the 
delightiul  myth  of  Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker, the  first  of  the  long  line  of  gen- 
tlemen who  have  gone  to  Albany  leaving 
unsettied  accounts  in  New  York,  to  the 
days  of  Mr.  Howells's  "  Letters  Home," 
the  cosmopolitan  qualities  of  broad 
human  sympathy,  deep  interest  in  human 
experience,  and  recognition  of  the  fact 

* "  Backgrounds  of  Literature,"  by  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie.    The  Outlook  Company,  New  Vork. 


that  another  man's  conscience  may  be 
as  authoritative  as  your  own,  have  never 
passed  out  of  our  writing.  In  the  title 
of  the  novel  which  is  likely  to  stand 
beside  "  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham  "  in 
the  judgment  of  posterity,  Mr.  Howells 
has  happily  suggested  the  larger  mean- 
ing of  New  York  ;  it  is  "  A  Hazard  of 
New  Fortunes." 

The  later  novelists  have  not  failed  to 
notice  and  report  the  picturesque  aspects 
of  the  metropolis ;  Mr.  Matthews  espe- 
cially has  emphasized  the  towering  lines 
which  it  shows  as  one  approaches  it 
along  the  great  waterways,  the  flashing 
of  myriad  lights  from  the  great  build- 
ings at  night,  the  clouds  of  steam  which 
fioat,  mingling  and  commingling,  over 
the  city,  and  give  it  a  touch  of  mysteri- 
ous and  ethereal  beauty. 

The  genius  and  the  place  of  New 
York  in  the  modern  world  are  so  clearly 
disclosed  in  this  brief  recital  of  signifi- 
cant passages  in  its  history  that  he  who 
runs  may  read.  The  very  conformation 
of  the  harbor  seems  like  a  symbol  of 
hospitality.  Two  converging  lines  of 
coast  lead  to  it  from  the  vastness  of  the 
sea,  and  so  uniform  is  the  shelving  of 
the  coast  for  a  hundred  miles  in  either 
direction  that  the  ship  can  find  her  way 
on  the  blackest  night,  in  the  densest  fog, 
with  no  other  guide  than  the  plummet. 
Inside  the  water  gate  what  a  spacious 
refuge  1  No  one  can  come  up  from  the 
sea,  with  the  richest  memories  of  Europe 
behind  him,  and  not  feel  the  charm 
which  resides  in  the  noble  molding  of 
the  harbor  lines,  the  beauty  of  its  fram- 
ing of  hills,  the  half- veiled  vision  of  the 
new  world  of  toil  and  wealth  and  unlim- 
ited resource  which  rises  before  the  im- 
agination as  the  group  of  cities  defines 
itself  and  the  great  bridge  swings  in  air 
between  them. 

In  no  other  city  do  the  tides  of  life 
mingle  with  such  a  sweep  and  in  such  a 
volume.  New  York  is  not  one  city  ;  it 
is  many  cities,  under  one  government. 
Once  a  Dutch  city,  a  French  city,  an 
English  city,  it  has  become  a  German, 
Irish,  Italian,  Russian,  Polish,  Arme- 
nian, Syrian  city.  The  eighteen  lan- 
guages spoken  here  in  colonial  times 
have  grown  to  sixty-six  languages  and 
dialects ;  in  one  school   in   the    Syrian 
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district  of  the  city  twenty- nine  languages 
and  dialects  are  spoken.  And  the  in- 
coming tide  has  risen  to  such  a  height 
that  thoughtful  men  are  asking  whether 
so  many  strangers  bred  in  such  diverse 
faiths  and  habits  of  life  can  be  so 
rapidly  housed  in  American  ideas  and 
clothed  with  American  associations. 

Here,  too,  f.om  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, flows  the  rettuent  wave  of  those  who, 
having  come  to  great  and  often  sudden 
prosperity,  seek  the  ampler  spending 
ground  of  the  metropolis.  These  are 
the  people  for  whom  our  theaters  are 
multiplied ;  for  whom  immense  apart- 
ment-houses are  built ;  above  all,  these 
are  the  people  who  shine  resplendent  in 
gorgeous  apparel  in  the  most  obtrusively 
magnificent  of  our  hotels.  One  of  the 
chief  functions  of  New  York  in  recent 
years  has  been  to  furnish  the  United 
States  of  America  with  adequate  oppor- 
tunities of  spending  its  nK)ney,  and  to 
give  it  expert  assistance  in  the  process. 
The  metropolis  has  become  a  school  for 
the  education  of  untrained  provincial 
millionaires,  who  come  here  in  great 
numbers  from  all  parts  of  our  vast  coun- 
try, bringing  their  local  customs  with 
them.  And  it  is  the  hard  fate  of  New 
York  to  be  judged  by  the  manners  and 
bearing  of  its  guests ;  the  journals  of 
civilization  in  remote  quarters  holding 
up  their  hands  in  horror  over  the  ex- 
travagance of  those  who  have  come  to 
us  from  their  own  neighborhoods.  Placed 
where  the  sea  brings  throngs  of  immi- 
grants from  the  western  limits  of  Ireland, 
to  those  remote  and  vague  distances 
where  "  the  dawn  comes  up  like  thunder 
outer  China  'crost  the  bay,"  and  where 
the  rivers  and  railways  bring  in  throngs 
of  highly  pecunious  immigrants  from 
that  vast  central  plain  over  which  the 
smoke  of  Chicago  hangs  as  the  cloud 
once  hung  over  another  city  of  the  plain  ; 
from  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  from  Denver,  modest  and  shy 
metropolis  of  ihe  mountain  region  ;  from 
San  Francisco,  feverish  with  dreams  of 
the  time  when  the  Atlantic  shall  be  an 
abandoned  waterway ;  and  from  the 
South,  hospitable,  generous,  lovable, 
with  just  a  touch  of  condescension  in 
its  manner  toward  us  ;  placed,  I  say, 
where  all  these  tides  meet  and  mingle. 


is  it  strange  that  New  York  is  difficult 
to  govern,  to  understand,  to  define  ? 

It  is  easy  to  put  one's  hand  on  the 
defects  and  vices  of  the  commercial  age 
and  spirit  The  feudal  period  was  far 
more  picturesque,  the  period  of  the 
monarchy  far  more  splendid,  to  the  eye. 
The  world  is  a  more  crowded  and  a  much 
noisier  place  than  it  was  in  the  days 
when  Warwick  Castle  and  those  deso- 
late piles  on  the  Rhine  were  built,  in 
the  days  when  Louis  the  Magnificent 
planned  his  vast  palaces.  But  the  whole 
of  life  does  not  reside  in  the  things 
which  comfort  and  delight  the  eye,  pre- 
cious as  they  are.  Behind  those  appa- 
ritions of  what  seems,  through  the  mist 
of  years,  a  better  time,  what  misery  of 
body,  what  wretchedness  of  condition, 
what  bondage  of  the  spirit  1  They  cost 
too  much,  those  old  refinements  and 
splendors.  France  starved  and  went  in 
rags,  and  men  became  wild  and  greedy 
as  animals,  that  the  stately  pageant  of 
Versailles  might  be  played  for  a  few 
inglorious  years.  And  the  pageant  itself, 
studied  closely,  reveals  a  moral  squalor, 
a  poverty  of  spiritual  ideas,  a  lack  of 
nobility,  which  invest  it  to-day  with  an 
air  of  tragic  mockery.  The  charm  of  the 
old  order  was  bought  at  too  great  a  price 
of  enforced  sacrifice  of  opportunity, 
health,  education,  that  freedom  of  the 
spirit  without  which,  in  the  finest  trap- 
pings, men  are  puppets  or  slaves.  The 
old  order  is  harmoniously  beautiful, 
largely  because  our  ignorance  of  the 
thousand  details  of  condition  and  habit 
which  environed  it  hides  its  ugly  aspects 
from  us ;  and  its  best  things  were  paid 
for  by  those  who  could  not  share  them. 

The  commercial  age,  on  the  other 
hand,  enfolds  us  so  closely  that  no  man 
can  understand  its  ultimate  significance 
or  foresee  its  final  development.  That 
it  is  provisional  and  not  permanent,  a 
stage  and  not  the  ultimate  form  of  social 
organization,  is,  however,  the  inevitable 
conclusion  of  the  student  of  history  and 
of  social  science.  One  thing  is  clear — it 
is  a  far  more  inclusive  ordering  of  men 
in  social  relations  than  has  been  known 
before.  Selfish  as  it  is,  it  opens  more 
doors,  makes  more  opportunities,  offers 
mor=i  kinds  of  help,  cares  more  and 
does  more  for  all  men,  than  any  earlier 
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ordering  of  society  in  antiquity  or  in  the 
Middle  Age. 

It  is  far  too  soon  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  significance  of  the  commercial  age 
and  the  soundness  and  value  of  democ- 
racy ;  the  modem  world  is  so  complex 
and  vast  that  it  behooves  us  to  study  it 
more  dearly  and  speak  of  it  less  confi- 
dently. When  one  realizes  the  depth 
and  vastness  of  the  movement  of  life, 
the  mystery  out  of  which  it  flows  and  in 
which  it  loses  itself,  the  clouds  that 
gather  and  pass  above  it^  the  roar  and 
tumult  that  attend  it,  the  comparison 
of  civilization  with  civilization  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  production  of  books 
and  pictures  at  any  particular  period,  of 
dress  and  manners  and  social  habit  in 
any  given  country,  seems  pitifully  inade- 
quate. In  three  hundred  years  it  may 
be  possible  to  reach  some  conclusion 
about  the  real  meaning  of  commercialism 
and  democracy ;  to-day  one  can  only  be 
sure  that  society  is  being  reorganized 
in  a  more  inclusive  way,  that  govern- 
ments rest  on  a  broader  base,  that  the 
free  expression  of  every  man's  personality 
becomes  3very  decade  more  complete, 
and  that  men  are  learning  to  live  together 
in  all  the  ways  of  thought  and  of  action. 

Of  these  dominant  forces  of  modem 


life.  New  York  is  the  product  It  has 
its  full  share  of  crudity,  vulgarity,  and 
selfishness;  it  is  rich  also  in  aspiration, 
refinement,  distinction  of  aim  and  manner. 
It  is  a  cosmopolitan  city  in  its  liberality, 
its  tolerance,  its  comprehension  of  the 
vast  variety  of  human  experience,  its 
sympathy  with  the  manifold  objects  of 
human  interest,  its  hospitality  to  the 
faiths,  the  traditions,  \he.  races  of  man- 
kind. 

There  have  been  cosmopolitan  cities 
since  the  days  when  a  Greek  dynasty 
ruled  in  Alexandria,  and  Jewish  and 
Oriental  teachers  taught  all  manner  of 
ancient  learning  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile;  bat  never  before  have  so  many 
races  met  and  ruled  together,  without 
race,  religious,  or  class  distinctions,  as 
in  New  York.  Here  is  being  formed 
the  city  of  the  future ;  for  the  future  is 
to  be  the  common  possession  of  all  men 
on  a  basis  of  equality  of  opportunity. 
Here,  some  of  us  venture  to  believe,  is 
being  worked  out,  on  a  great  scale,  in 
much  tumult,  confusion,  and  uncertainty, 
but  with  an  irresistible  drift  at  the 
bottom,  that  problem  of  setting  all  men 
free  to  be  and  to  do  which  will  ultimately 
evoke  the  highest  in  human  character 
and  achievement 
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By  Vida  D.  Scudder 

(A  fresco  over  the  tomb  of  Uberto  de'  Bardi  in  Santa  Croce,  Florence.) 

Here  press  no  thronging  bodies  from  a  ground 
Heavy  with  harvest :   mid  a  waste  of  stone 
Thou  dost  arise,  Uberto,  small,  alone — 
Earth  from  the  earth  ;  gray  solitude  around 
Enfolds  thee ;    in  thy  face  we  see  the  sound 
Of  yon  last  trump,  by  lofty  angels  blown, 
.  That  summons  thee  to  meet  a  doom  unknown- 
Eternity,  or  cursed  or  glory-crowned  ! 

Yet  seek'st  thou  not  thy  Judge's  countenance, 
Bending  above  thee,  by  one  wistful  glance ; 

For  awe-struck  dost  thou  scan  a  mystery 
Which  all  thy  earthly  years  revealed  not : 

At  last,  at  last,  thine  own  soul  dost  thou  see  ; 
Thy  fate,  our  world,  and  Time,  thou  hast  forgot 


Spring  Cleaning 

By  George  S.  Wasson 

Author  of  "  Cap*n  Simeon's  Store,"  etc,  etc. 


CAP'N  PELATIAH  KENTLE 
dropped  heavily  into  his  usual 
chair  at  the  store  one  muggy 
night  in  April  and  drew  a  long  breath  of 
relief. 

"  There  you  1"  said  he,  producing  pipe 
and  tobacco,  "  I  ain't  noways  sorry  it's 
come  night-time  ag'in.  Our  folks  to 
home  is  all  givin'  it  to  her  ahouse- 
cleaning  the  very  wusst  way  just  now, 
and  things  is  nigh  a  complete  wrack  up 
there,  so's  there's  no  airthly  place  left  to 
stand  or  set,  ary  one.  It  ain't  I  don't  love 
to  see  things  fixed  up  ship-shape  inside 
of  folkses'  houses,  for  I  do  so,  and  alius 
done  so,  as  long's  they  don't  turn  to 
a-titrivatin'  and  finnifyin'  their  places 
up  so  ter'ble  spick  and  span  nobody 
dassent  take  no  manner  of  comfort  liv- 
ing inside  of  'em.  It's  sich  works  that 
alius  makes  out  to  rasp  me  up,  like." 

"  I'll  shake  hands  'long  of  ye  on  that 
'ere,  any  day,  Cap'n  Pelly !"  declared 
Asa  Fairway,  evidently  also  a  homeless 
wanderer  for  the  time  being  on  account 
of  spring  cleaning.  "  Seems  's  though  I 
could  put  up  with  'most  anything  in  rea- 
son, but,  set-fire  1  you  come  to  take  it  in 
the  spring  o'  the  year,  and  it  doos 
appear  as  ef  the  women-folks  run  this 
cleanin'-up  business  chock  into  the 
ground  I" 

"  Oh,  things  has  alius  got  to  be  swep' 
and  scrubbed  up  about  once  in  every  so 
often,  of  course;  that's  all  right  and 
proper,"  said  Cap'n  Kentle.  "  Same 
time,  as  you  say,  Asy,  I  don't  see  no  call 
for  the  women-folks  to  take  and  heave 
every  namable  thing  bottom  up,  same's 
they  will.  My  way,  though,  in  the  spring 
o'  the  year  is  jest  to  turn  to  and  give 
'em  plenty  o'  slack  quick  's  ever  they 
git  the  notion,  and  let  'em  go  it  full  tilt. 
All  the  way  ever  a  man  can  make  shift 
to  git  along  them  times  is  jest  to  let  'em 
take  holt  in  good  shape  and  have  it  out, 
so's  to  be  done  with  it." 

"Set-fire,  yesl"  Asa  agreed.  "You 
hain't  need   try  to  buck  ag'in  women- 
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folks  them  times  1  You  got  to  up  helium 
and  make  a  fair  wind  of  it  soon's  ever 
they  take  this  'ere  scrubbin'-up  notion 
springtimes  I" 

"  My  folks  is  consid'bledocyle,  though, 
to  what  some  on  'em  is  in  this  matter  of 
cleanin'  up,  and  I  dunno's  I'd  ought  to 
complain  any  great,"  continued  Cap'n 
Pelly.  "Of  course,  soon's  ever  they 
once  git  started  in  at  spring  cleaning  in 
good  shape,  you've  got  to  stand  from 
under,  as  the  old  feller  says;  but,barrin' 
them  spells,  I  cal'late  we  take  our  com- 
fort up  there  to  my  place  about  as  good 
as  the  next  ones.  When  I  cast  ray  eye 
down  the  road  apiece,  and  see  folks  so 
tormented  neat  and  pertikler  that  they 
turn  to  and  shet  up  every  plaguey  room 
they  got  in  the  house,  without  it's  maybe 
the  kitchen,  so's  the  men-folks  has  to  git 
outdoors  and  live  same's  a  cat  un'neath 
a  barn,  why  I  don't  feel  like  making  no 
great  hue  and  cry  when  our  folks  com- 
mence one  of  these  little  spurts  of  theim 
in  the  spring  o'  the  year. 

"  Now,  you  come  to  take  Noah  Grom- 
met,  we'll  say.  Noah,  he's  alius  been  a 
stiddy-goin',  hard-workin'creatur'as  ever 
drawed  breath,  and  there  ain't  a  hand- 
somer little  place  to  this  whole  Harbor 
than  what  his  is — not  a  one  anywheres 
'round  here ;  but  what  I  look  at  is  jest 
like  this :  doos  he  appear  ever  to  take 
a  grain  of  comfort  there  to  home? 
Lemme  jest  take  and  tell  ye  a  little  mite 
of  experience  of  my  own  down  there 
one  time.  'Twas  the  year  after  he  lost 
the  old  •  Fairdealer '  on  Boon  Islant 
Ledge,  and  quit  goin',  you  rec'lect. 
My  errant  was  to  see  ef  I  could  make 
ary  trade  for  her  mainmast  and  some  of 
the  rest  part  o'  the  wrack  stuff,  though 
that  ain't  neither  here  nor  there. 
Seems  's  though  the  time  I  got  there  his 
folks  was  right  in  the  very  thick  of 
spring  cleanin',  and,  accordin'  to  all  tell, 
they  alius  have  a  master  long  drag  at  it, 
too." 

"  Scand'lous  pertikler,  Noah's  woman 
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is,  I've  alius  heard  say,"  said  Asa  Fair- 
way. 

"  Oh,  for  sure  she  is,"  the  Cap'n  went 
on.  "  Real  nice,  clever  soul  Mis'  Grom- 
met  is,  I  guess,  and  a  grand  good  neigh- 
bor, and  all  that ;  can't  be  beat,  but  one 
o'  these  reg'lar  built  drivers,  ye  see,  and  I 
cal'late  the  most  pertikler  woman  about 
the  house  that  ever  growed  sence  Adam 
was  an  oakum-boy.  It's  some  singular, 
too,  when  you  come  to  look  right  at  it, 
how  in  tunkett  it  is  that,  with  one  stiddy 
jump  and  dig,  tooth  and  nail,  ag'in  dirt  all 
the  rest-part  of  the  time,  jest  sich  folkses' 
houses  are  alius  the  ones  to  come  in  for 
the  wusst  overhaulin*  in  the  spring  o' 
the  year  I  Wouldn't  any  one  nach'ally 
supposen  spring  cleanin*  couldn't 
amount  to  no  great  sight  with  them 
kind  ?" 

"  Set-fire,  yes  1  Any  one  would  sup- 
posen," Asa  said ;  "  but  that  ain't  the 
way  the  thing  works,  by  a  jugful  1 
There's  alius  got  to  be  jest  so  much 
of  a  rinktum,  anyways,  before  it's  time 
for  horn-bugs  and  summer  boarders  to 
strike." 

"  It  doos  beat  all  1"  said  Cap'n  Ken- 
tie.  "  What  I  was  comin'  at,  though,  is 
this  'ere.  I  goes  up  to  the  back  kitchen 
door  there  to  Noah's  that  time,  and 
knocked.  She  stood  ajar  like,  so's  I 
got  a  good  strong  whiff  of  paint  and 
varnish  the  fust  thing,  and  I  see  every- 
thing inside  shinin'  same's  a  fiddle. 
Mis'  Grommet,  she  was  jest  giving  her 
stove  proper  old  bungo  with  the  blackin'- 
brush,  and,  honest  Injun,  you  I  I'll  bate 
a  polluk  I  could  have  shaved  me  easy 
by  ary  one  o'  them  stove-kivers,  they 
was  that  much  rubbed  down  I 

"  *  Noah  to  home  anywheres  'round  ?' 
s'l. 

"  '  Yes,  guess  so,'  says  his  woman. 
*  I  think's  likely  you'll  run  acrosst  him 
out  back  o'  the  wood-house,  there. 
He's  been  down  to  his  weir  all  the 
momin',*  says  she,  *  and  I  wouldn't 
allow  him  inside  here  a-smokin'  and 
sheddin'  his  herring-scales  around  under 
foot  on  no  account  1'  s'  she. 

"  Well,  I  went  out  'round  amongst 
them  out-buildings  there,  and  hollered 
quite  a  few  times  afore  ever  I  raised  a 
yip  from  nobody.  All  to  once  the  door 
of  the  old   hen-house  was  hove  open, 


and  there  stood  Noah,  with  his  hair  all 
tousled  up,  rubbin'  his  eyes  with  both 
fists. 

"  *  Step  right  in  out  o'  the  wet  1'  s'  he. 

*  Guess  I  must  lost  myself  for  a  secont 
or  two,'  s'  he.  '  Here's  where  I  hang 
out  mostly  now'days,'  s'  he,  *  in  room 
of  messin'  up  things  inside  there  for  the 
women-folks.' 

"  Seems  's  though  they  give  up  keepin' 
hens  some  little  time  sence,  and  I'll  be 
jiggered  ef  Noah  hadn't  turned  to  and 
rigged  him  up  a  room  in  that  'ere  dylap- 
orated  old  caboose.  He'd  piecened  out 
himself  a  bunk  on  one  side,  and  sot  him 
up  a  stove  in  the  corner,  and  hove  some 
burlaps  down  under  foot,  with  a  couple 
of  old  wracked  chairs,  so's  he  allowed 
he'd  a  sight  lievser  stop  out  there  day- 
times than  not  to." 

"  I  want  to  know  I"  exclaimed  Asa 
Fairway.  "  I've  heard  it  talked  'round 
them  women-folks  had  swep'  and 
scrubbed  the  pore  creatur'  right  plumb 
outdoors,  but  I  cal'lated  'twa'n't  nothin' 
only  so  much  gossup-talk.  Want  to 
know  ef  they've  r'ally  drove  him  chock 
into  the  hen-house  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  it's  a  fact  they  have  so  P' 
declared  Cap'n  Kentle.  "That's  jest 
where  he's  finally  fetched  up  to,  and  no 
place  else  1  Says  he  ain't  hardly  knowed 
what  real  comfort  was  like  afore,  not 
sence  he  was  goin'  in  the  old  *  Fair- 
dealer.'  You  see,  he  can  set  out  there, 
ye  know,  and  smoke  same's  a  chimbly 
ef  he  wants,  or  lay  down  ef  he  takes  a 
notion,  and  jest  take  his  comfort  e very- 
ways.  He  says  there  ain't  no  paint  nor 
plaster  to  git  smoked  up,  nor  oilcloths 
to  be  scratched,  nor  longes  to  hurt,  nor 
yit  tidies  and  sich-like  chicken-fixin's 
to  rumple  up,  he  says,  and  so  that's 
where  him  and  the  boys  put  in  the  heft 
of  their  spare  time,  readin'  and  playin' 
checkers,  and  doing  jest  eggsac'ly  any- 
thing they  want,  without  no  words  nor 
hendrance.     I  says  to  him   that   time, 

*  Noah,'  s'  I,  '  your  folks  will  prob'ly 
soon  be  through  with  this  'ere  pertikler 
spurt,  and  then  you'll  be  fixed  all  tanto 
in  the  house  again.' 

"  *  Oh,  well,  there,  you  1'  s'  he,  *  good 
land  1*  s'  he.  •  For  the  matter  o'  that, 
ef  'twas  only  jest  springtimes  sich  works 
was  going  on,  I'd  haul  my  jib  to  weather 
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a  grain,  and  cal'late  to  jog  through  it  me  ain't  as  bad  off  as  we  might  be,  and 
kind  of  easy  like ;  but  the  way  'tis/  s'  resk  it  1  I  got  nothin'  against  neatness- 
he,  *  we're  all  tore  out  and  at  sixes  and  fur  from  it.  Things  had  ought  to  be 
sevens  more'n  half  the  time  gittin'  things  kep*  up  neat  and  tidy  ashore,  same's 
fixed  up  so  pizen  neat  nobody  dassent  aboard  vessel.  I  tell  my  youngest  little 
scursely  set  down  inside  the  house  for  gal  there,  I  want  she  should  alius  be  real 
all  the  rest-part  o'  the  time  1'  "  neat  about  the  house,  but  I  says  to  her 

"  Sho  now  !"  cried  Asa,  "  that  looks  t'other  day,  *  Clarry,'  s'  I,  *  ef  ever  you 

to  me  a  good  deal  like  rubbin'  of  it  in,  grow  up  and  git  yourself  a  husband  you 

and  no  mistake!  I  never'll  make  no  more  set  much  of  anything  by,  keep  things 

talk  about  our  folks  having  their  little  good  and  clean  and  neat  everyways,  but 

set-to  springtimes,  now  that's  a  fact !"  same  time,'  s'  I,  *  don't  never  git  to  be 

"  I  ruther  guess,  Asy»"  Cap'n  Kentle  so  pizen  neat,  for  fear  he'll  wisht  himself 

said,  "  ef  the  truth  was  known,  you  and  further  I" 


The   Warfare 

By  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford 

When,  oh  when,  thou  goest  out  to  battle 
Against  thine  enemies — long  since  one  said. 

The  glory  of  the  mount  still  round  his  way — 
A  people  more  than  thou,  be  not  afraid. 

For  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee  in  that  day. 

Thinkest  that  thou  goest  now  to  battle 
Scythes  of  chariots,  and  horse,  and  spears, 

Panoply  of  armored  legions  t     Nay, 

Concern  thyself  with  no  remembered  fears. 

The  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee  in  this  day! 

Nay,  the  squadrons  thou  shalt  go  to  battle 
With  great  power  beside  thee  are  not  those 

Flashing-sabered,  clothed  in  war's  array. 
Things  invisible  are  these  thy  foes — 

But  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee  in  this  day! 

Things  unguessed  thou  goest  out  to  battle — 

Subtle  envyings,  and  pleasant  lies. 
Laughing  malice  with  his  swift  sword-play. 

Fighting  though  the  sun  be  in  thine  eyes, 
Know  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee  in  this  day! 

Swarming  sins  thou  goest  out  to  battle, 

Formless  clouds  of  languorous  ease  and  rust, 

Bickerings,  slanderings,  and  love  of  sway. 
Love  of  treasure,  too,  and  broken  trust — 

May  the  Lord  thy  God  be  with  thee  in  that  dayl 

Mortal  sins  thou  goest  out  to  battle. 

Monsters  shapen  out  of  thine  own  breath, 

Traitorous  senses,  oh,  the  very  clay 

Thou  art  made  of  I     Fight  then  to  the  death. 

For  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee  in  this  day! 


THE  OPENING   HUKKS   OF   THE   SWEET   CHESTNUT 


Nut-Bearing  Trees 

By  J.   Horace   McFafland 

Illustrated  with  Photographs  by  the  Author 


WHAT  memories  of  chestnutting 
parties,  of  lingers  stained  with 
the  dye  of  walnut  hulls,  and 
joyous  tramps  afield  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  year,  come  to  many  of  us  when  we 
think  of  the  nuts  of  familiar  knowledge  I 
Hickory  nuts  and  butternuts,  too,  perhaps 
hazelnuts  and  even  beechnuts — all  these 
American  boys  and  girls  of  the  real 
country  know.  In  the  far  South,  and, 
indeed,  reaching  well  up  into  the  middle 
West,  the  pecan  holds  sway,  and  a  majes- 
tic sway  at  that,  for  its  size  makes  it  the 
fellow  of  the  great  trees  of  the  forest, 
worthy  to  be  compared  wnth  the  chest- 
nut, the  walnut,  and  the  hickory. 

But  it  has  usually  been  of  nuts  to  eat 
that  we  have  thought,  and  the  chance  for 
palatable  food  has,  just  as  with  some  of 
the  best  of  the  beautiful  so-called  "  fruit  " 
trees — ^all    trees    bear    fruit  1 — partially 


closed  our  eyes  to  the  interest,  beauty, 
and  even  majesty  of  some  of  these  nut- 
bearers. 

My  own  tree  acquaintance  has  pro- 
ceeded none  too  rapidly,  and  I  have 
been— and  am  yet — as  fond  of  the  tooth- 
some nuts  as  any  one  could  be  who  is  not 
a  devotee  of  the  new  fad  that  attempts 
to  make  human  squirrels  of  us  all  by  a 
nearly  exclusive  nut  diet.  I  think  my 
regard  for  a  nut  tree  as  something  else 
than  a  source  of  things  to  eat  began 
when  I  came,  one  hot  summer  day, 
under  the  shade  of  the  great  walnut  at 
Paxtang.  Huge  was  its  trunk  and  wide 
the  spread  of  its  branches,  while  the 
richness  of  its  foliage  held  at  bay  the 
strongest  rays  of  the  great  luminary. 
How  could  I  help  admiring  the  venera- 
ble yet  lusty  old  tree,  conferring  a  pres- 
ent benefit,  giving  an  instant  and  restful 
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impression  of  strength,  solidity,  and 
elegance,  while  promising  as  well,  as  its 
rounded  green  clusters  hung  far  above 
my  head,  a  great  crop  of  delicious  nut- 
fruit  when  the  summer's  sun  it  was  so 
fully  absorbing  should  have  done  its 
perfect  work  1 

Alas  for  the  great  black  walnut  of  Pax- 
tang  !  It  went  the  way  of  many  another 
tree  monarch  whose  beauty  and  living 
usefulness  were  no  defense  against  sor- 
did vandalism.  In  the  course  of  time  a 
suburb  was  laid  out,  including  along  its 
principal  street,  and  certainly  as  its  prin- 
cipal natural  ornament,  this  massive  tree, 
around  which  the  Indians  who  roamed 
the  "great  vale  of  Pennsylvania"  had 
probably  gathered  in  council.  The  sixty- 
foot  "  lot,"  the  front  of  which  the  tree 
graced,  fell  to  the  ownership  of  a  man 
who,  erecting  a  house  under  its  benefi- 
cent protection,  soon  complained  of  its 
shade.  Then  came  a  lumber  prospector, 
who  saw  only  furniture  in  the  still  flour- 
ishing old  black  walnut.  His  offer  of  forty 
dollars  for  the  tree  was  eagerly  accepted 
by  the  Philistine  who  had  the  title  to  the 
land,  and  although  there  were  not  want- 
ing such  remonstrances  as  almost  came 
to  a  breaking  of  the  peace,  the  grand 
walnut  ended  its  hundreds  of  years  of 
life  to  become  mere  lumber  for  its 
destroyers  1  The  real  estate  man  who 
sold  the  land  really  loved  the  tree  him- 
self, realizing  also  its  great  value  to  the 
suburb,  and  had  never  for  one  moment 
dreamed  that  the  potential  vandal  who 
bought  the  tree-graced  parcel  of  ground 
would  not  respect  the  inherent  rights  of 
all  his  neighbors.  He  told  me  of  the  loss 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  rage  in  his 
language ;  and  I  have  never  looked  since 
at  the  fellow  who  did  the  deed  without 
reprobation.  More  than  that,  he  has 
proven  a  theory  I  hold — ^that  no  really 
good  man  would  do  such  a  thing  after 
he  had  been  shown  the  wrong  of  it — ^by 
proving  himself  as  tricky  in  business 
as  he  was  disregardful  of  the  rights  of 
the  tree  and  of  his  neighbors. 

This  black  walnut  is  a  grand  tree  from 
any  point  of  view,  even  though  it  so  fully 
absorbs  all  water  and  fertility  as  to  check 
other  growth  under  its  great  reach  of 
branches.  The  lines  it  presents  to  the 
winter  sky  are  as  rugged  as  those  of  the 


oak,  but  there  is  a  great  difference. 
And  this  ruggedness  is  held  far  into  the 
spring,  for  the  black  walnut  makes  no 
slightest  ^parent  effort  at  growth  until 
all  the  other  trees  are  greening  the  coun- 
tryside. Then  with  a  rush  come  the 
luxuriant  and  tropical  compound  leaves, 
soon  attaining  their  full  dignity.  The 
walnut's  flowers  I  have  missed  seeing,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  while  registering  a 
mental  promise'  not  to  permit  another 
season  to  pass  without  having  that  pleas- 
ure. 

Late  in  the  year  the  foliage  has  become 
scanty,  and  the  nut-clusters  hang  fasci- 
natingly clear,  far  above  one's  head,  to 
tempt  the  climb  and  the  club.  The  black 
walnut  is  a  tree  that  needs  our  care,  for 
furniture  fashion  long  used  its  close- 
grained,  heavy,  handsome  wood  as  cruelly 
as  the  miljiners  did  the  herons  of  Florida 
from  which  were  torn  the  "  aigrets  "  now 
happily  "  out  of  style."  Though  walnut 
furniture  is  no  longer  the  most  popular, 
the  deadly  work  has  been  done,  for  the 
most  part,  and  but  few  of  these  wide- 
spread old  forest  monarchs  yet  remain. 
Scientific  forestry  is  now  providing,  in 
many  plantings  in  many  places,  another 
"crop"  of  walnut  timber,  grown  to 
order,  and  using  waste  land  ;  and  this  is 
beneficent  and  proper  work.  I  must  not 
be  understood  as  objecting  to  the  eco- 
nomic uses  of  trees ;  for  the  science  of 
forestry  provides  successfully  for  both 
timber  and  beauty. 

The  butternut,  or  white  walnut,  has 
never  seemed  so  interesting  to  me,  nor 
its  fruit  so  palatable,  probably  because 
I  have  seen  less  of  it.  The  so-called 
"  English "  walnut,  which  is  really  the 
Persian  walnut,  is  not  hardy  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  United  States,  and,  while 
a  tree  of  vast  commercial  importance  in 
the  far  West,  does  not  come  much  into 
the  view  of  a  lover  of  the  purely  Ameri- 
can trees. 

Of  the  American  sweet  chestnut  as  a 
delightful  nut^fruit  I  need  say  nothing 
more  than  that  it  fully  holds  its  place 
against  "  foreign  intervention  "  from  the 
East,  even  though  these  European  and 
Japanese  chestnuts  with  their  California- 
bred  progeny  give  us  fruit  that  is  much 
larger,  and  borne  on  trees  of  very  grace- 
ful habit.  No  one  with  discrimination  will 
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for  a  moment  hesitate,  after  eating  a  nut 
of  both,  to  choose  cheerfully  the  Ameri- 
can native  as  best  worth  his  commenda- 
tion, though  he  may  come  to  understand 
the  food  value,  after  cooking,  of  the  chest- 
nuts used  so  freely  in  parts  of  Europe. 

As  a  forest  tree,  however,  our  Ameri- 
can sweet  chestnut  has  a  place  of  its 
own.  Naturally  spreading  in  habit  when 
growing  where  there  is  room  to  expand, 
it  easily  accommodates  itself  to  the  more 
cramped  conditions  of  our  great  wood- 
lands, and  shoots  upward  to  light  and 
air,  making  rapidly  a  clean  and  sturdy 
stem.  What  a  beautiful  and  stately  tree 
it  is  I  And  when,  late  in  the  spring,  or 
indeed  right  on  the  threshold  of  summer, 
its  blooming  time  comes,  it  stands  out 
distinctly,  having  then  few  rivals  in  the 
eye  of  the  tree-lover.  The  locust  and 
the  tulip  are  just  about  done  with  their 
floral  offering  upon  the  altar  of  the  year 
when  the  long  creamy  catkins  of  the 
sweet  chestnut  spring  out  from  the  fully 
perfected  dark-green  leaf-clusters.  Pecu- 
liarly graceful  are  these  great  bloom 
heads,  high  in  the  air,  and  standing 
nearly  erect  instead  of  hanging  down  as 
do  the  catkins  of  the  poplars  and  the 
birches.  The  o  'or  of  the  chestnut  flower 
is  heavy,  and  is  best  far  above  in  the 
great  tree,  where  it  may  mingle  with  the 
warm  air  of  June,  already  bearing  a  hun- 
dred sweet  scents. 

There  stands  in  my  remembrance  one 


golden  June  day  when  I  came  through  a 
gateway  into  a  wonderful  American  gar- 
den of  purely  native  plants  maintained 
near  Philadelphia,  the  rock-bound  drive 
guarded  by  two  clumps  of  tall  chestnuts, 
one  on  either  side,  and  both  in  full  glory 
of  bloom.  There  could  not  have  been 
a  more  beautiful,  natural,  or  dignified 
entrance,  and  it  was  just  as  beautiful  in 
the  early  fall,  when  the  deep  green  of  the 
oblong  toothed  leaves  had  changed  to 
clear  and  glowing  yellow,  while  the  flow- 
ers had  left  their  perfect  work  in  the 
swelling  and  prickly  green  burrs  which 
hid  nuts  of  a  brown  as  rich  as  the  flesh 
was  sweet. 

Did  you,  gentle  feader,  ever  saunter 
through  a  chestnut  grove  in  the  later 
fall,  when  the  yellow  had  been  browned 
by  the  frosts  which  brought  to  the  ground 
alike  leaves  and  remaining  burrs  ?  There 
is  something  especially  pleasant  in  the 
warmth  of  color  and  the  crackle  of  sound 
on  the  forest  floor  as  one  really  shuffles 
through  chestnut  leaves  in  the  bracing 
November  air,  stooping  now  and  then  for 
a  nut  perchance  remaining  in  the  warm 
and  velvety  corner  of  an  opened  burr. 

Here  in  Pennsylvania,  and  south  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  there  g^ows  a 
delightful  small  tree,  brother  to  the  chest- 
nut, bearing  especially  sweet  little  nuts 
which  we  know  as  chincjuapins.  They 
are  darker  brown,  and  the  flesh  is  very 
white,  and  rich  in  flavor.     I  could  wish 
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that  the  chinquapin  as  well  as  the  chest- 
nut was  included  among  the  trees  that  en- 
lightened Americans  would  plant  along 
roadsides  and  lanes,  with  other  fruit 
trees;  the  specific  secondary  purpose, 
after  the  primary  enjoyment  of  form, 
foliage,  and  flower,  being  to  let  the  future 
passer-by  eat  freely  of  that  fruit  provided 
by  the  Creator  for  food  and  pleasure, 
and  costing  no  more  trouble  or  expense 
to  the  planter  than  the  purely  ornamental 
trees. 

Both  chestnut  and  chinquapin  are  beau- 
tiful ornamental  trees  ;  and  some  of  the 
newer  chestnut  hybrids,  of  parentage 
between  the  American  and  the  European 
species,  are  as  graceful  as  the  most 
highly  petted  lawn  trees  of  the  nursery- 
men. Indeed,  the  very  same  claim  may 
be  made  for  a  score  or  more  of  the 
standard  fruit  trees,  alike  beautiful   in 


limb  tracery,  in  bloom,  and  in  the  seed- 
coverings  that  we  are  glad  to  eat ;  and 
some  time  we  will  be  ashamed  not  to 
plant  the  fruit  trees  in  public  places,  for 
the  pleasure  and  the  refreshing  of  all 
who  care. 

One  of  the  commonest  nut  trees,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  pleasing,  is  the 
hickory.  There  are  hickories  and  hick- 
ories, and  some  are  shellbarks,  while 
others  are  bitter-nuts  or  pig-nuts.  The 
form  most  familiar  to  the  Eastern  States 
is  the  shagbark  hickory,  and  its  charac- 
teristic upright  trees,  tall  and  finely 
shaped,  never  wide-spreading  as  is  the 
chestnut  under  the  encouragement  of 
plenty  of  room  and  food,  are  admirable 
from  any  standpoint.  There  is  a  lusty 
old  shagbark  in  Wetzel's  Swamp  that 
has  given  me  many  a  pleasant  quarter- 
hour,  as  I  have  stood  at  attention  before 
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its  symmetrical  stem,  hung  with  slabs  of 
brown  bark  that  seem  always  just  ready 
to  separate  from  the  trunk. 

The  aspect  of  this  tree  is  reflected  in 
its  very  useful  timber,  which  is  pliant  but 
tough,  requiring  less  "  heft  "  for  a  given 
strength,  and  bending  with  a  load  easily, 
only  instantly  to  snap  back  to  its  position 
when  the  stress  slackens.  Good  hickory 
is  said  to  be  stronger  than  wrought  iron, 
weight  for  weight ;  and  I  will  answer  for 
it  that  no  structure  of  iron  can  ever  have 
half  the  grace,  as  well  as  strength,  pos- 
sessed and  freely  displayed  by  this  same 
old  shagbark  of  the  lowlands  near  my 
home. 
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Curious  as  I  am  to  see  the  blooms  of 
the  trees  I  am  getting  acquainted  with, 
there  are  many  disappointments  to  be 
endured,  as  when  the  favorite  tree  under 
study  is  reached  a  day  too  late,  and  I  must 
wait  a  year  for  another  opportunity.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  much  joy  that  I  found 
that  a  trip  carefully  timed  for  another 
fine  old  hickory  along  the  Conodoguinet 
— an  Indian-named  stream  of  angles, 
curves,  many  trees,  and  much  beauty- 
had  brought  me  to  the  quickly  passing 
bloom  feast  of  this  noble  American  tree. 
The  leaves  were  about  half  grown  and 
half  colored,  which  means  that  they  dis- 
played an  elegance  of  texture  and  hue 
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most  pleasing  to  see.  And  the  flowers — 
there  they  were,  hanging  under  the  twigs 
in  long  clusters  of  what  1  might  describe 
as  ends  of  chenille,  if  it  were  not  irrever- 
ent to  compare  these  delicate  greenish 
catkins  with  anything  man-made  I 

This  fine  shagbafk  was  kind  to  the 
camera-man,  for  some  of  its  lower 
branches  drooped  and  hung  down  close 
enough  to  the  "  bars  *'  of  the  rail  fence 
to  permit  the  photographic  eye  to  be 
turned  on  them.  Then  came  the  tanta- 
lizing wait  for  stillness  1  I  have  frequently 
found  that  a  wind,  absolutely  unnotice- 
able  before,  became  obtrusively  strong 
just  when  the  critical  moment  arrived, 
and  I  have  fancied  that  the  lightly  hung 
leaflets  I  have  waited  upon  fairly  shook 
with  merriment  as  they  received  the 
gentle  zephyr  entirely  imperceptible  to 
my  heated  brow,  but  vigorous  enough  to 
keep  them  in  easy  motion.  Often,  too — 
indeed  nearly  always — I  find  that  after 
exhausting  my  all  too  scanty  stock  of 
patience,  and  making  an  "  exposure  "  in 
despair,  the  errant  blossoms  and  leaflets 
would  settle  down  into  perfect  immobility, 
as  if  to  say,  "  There  I  don't  be  cross — 
we'll  behave,"  when  it  was  too  late. 

But  the  shagbark  was  at  last  good  to 
me,  and  I  could  leave  with  the  comfort- 
able feeling  that  I  was  carrying  away  a 
little  bit    of    nature's    special  work,   a 


memorandum  of  her  rather  private  proc- 
esses of  fruit-making,  without  injuring 
any  part  of  the  inspected  trees.  It  has 
been  a  sorrow  to  me  that  I  have  not  seen 
that  great  hickory  later  in  the  year,  when 
the  clusters  of  tassels  have  become 
bunches  of  husk-covered  nuts.  To  get 
really  acquainted  with  any  tree,  it  should 
be  visited  many  times  in  a  year.  Start- 
ing with  the  winter  view,  one  observes 
the  bark,  the  trend  and  character  of  the 
limbs,  the  condition  of  the  buds.  The 
spring  opening  of  growth  gives  rapid 
changes,  of  both  interest  and  beauty,  to 
be  succeeded  by  the  maturity  of  summer, 
when,  with  the  ripened  foliage  overhead, 
everything  is  different.  Again,  when  the 
fruit  is  on,  and  the  touch  of  Jack  Frost 
is  baring  the  tree  for;  the  smoother 
passing  of  the  winds  of  winter,  there  is 
another  aspect..  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  tfee-lover  who  knows  unerringly 
his  favorites  at  any  time  of  the  year,  for 
have  I  not  myself  made  many  mistakes, 
especially  when  no  leaves  were  at  hand  as 
pointer's?  The  snow  leaves  nothing  to 
see  but  the  cunning  framework  of  the 
tree — ^tell  me,  then,  is  it  ash,  or  ehn,  or 
beech  ?  Which  is  sugar-maple,  and  which 
red,  or  sycamore  ?  '  , 

One  surnmet  walk  in  the  deep  forest, 
my  friend  the  doctor,  who  knows  miany 
things  besides  the  human  frame,   was 
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puzzled  at  a  sturdy  tree  bole,  whose 
leaves  far  overhead  mingled  so  closely 
with  the  neighboring  greenery  of  beech 
and  birch  that  in  the  dim  light  they  gave 
no  help.  First  driving  the  small  blade 
of  his  pocket-knife  deep  into  the  rugged 
bark  of  the  tree  in  question,  he  withdrew 
it,  and  then  smelled  and  tasted,  exclaim- 
ing, "Ah,  I  thought  so;  it  />  the  wild 
cherry  !"  And,  truly,  the  characteristic 
prussic-acid  odor,  the  bitter  taste,  be- 
longing to  the  peach  and  cherry  families, 
were  readily  noted  ;  and  another  Sher- 
lock Holmes  tree  fact  came  to  me  1 

Of  other  hickories  I  know  little,  for  the 
false  shagbark,  the  mocker-nut,  the  pig- 
nut, and  "  sich  "  have  not  been  disclosed 
to  me  often  enough  to  put  me  at  ease 
with  them.  There  are  to  be  more  tree 
friends,  and  more  walks  with  the  doctor 
and  the  camera,  I  hope  ! 

We  of  the  full  North,  as  we  crack 
the  toothsome  pecan,  hardly  realize  its 
kinship  with  the  hickory.  It  is  full 
brother  to  our  shellbark,  which  is,  ac- 
cording to  botany,  Hicoria  ovata,  while 
the  Southern  tree  is  Hicoria  pecan.  A 
superb  tree  it  is,  too,  reaching  up  amid 
its  vigorous  associates  of  the  forests  of 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Texas  to  a  height 
sometimes  approximating  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet.  Its  upright  and  elegant 
form,  of  a  grace  that  conceals  its  great 
height,  its  remarkable  usefulness,  and  its 
rather  rapid  growth,  commend  it  highly. 
The  nut-clusters  are  striking,  having  not 
only  an  interesting  outline,  but  much 
richness  of  color,  in  greens  and  russets. 

It  may  seem  odd  to  include  the  beech 
under  the  nut-bearing  trees,  to  those  of 
us  who  know  only  the  nursery-grown 
forms  of  the  European  beech,  '*  weep- 
ing "  and  twisted,  with  leaves  of  copper 
and  blood,  as  seen  in  parks  and  pleasure 
grounds.  But  the  squirrels  would  agree ; 
they  know  well  the  sweet  little  triangular 
nuts  that  ripen  early  in  fall. 

The  pure  American  beech,  uncontam- 
inated  and  untwisted  with  the  abnormal 
forms  just  mentioned,  is  a  tree  that  keeps 
itself  well  in  the  eye  of  the  woods  ram- 
bler ;  and  that  eye  is  always  pleasured  by 
it,  also.  Late  in  winter,  the  light  gray 
branches  of  a  beech  thicket  on  a  dry 
hillside  on  the  edge  of  my  home  city 
called  attention  to  their  clean  elegance 


amid  sordid  and  forbidding  surround- 
ings, and  it  was  with  anger  which  I  dare 
call  righteous  that  I  saw  a  hideous  bill- 
board erected  along  the  hillside,  to  shut 
out  the  always  beautiful  beeches  from 
sight  as  I  frequently  passed  on  a  trolley 
carl  I  have  carefully  avoided  buying 
anything  of  the  merchants  who  have 
thus  set  up  their  announcements  where 
they  are  an  insult ;  and  it  might  be  noted 
that  these  billboards  are  to  many  of  like 
mind  a  sort  of  reverse  advertising — we 
knew  just  whom  not  to  buy  of  I 

Years  ago  I  chanced  to  be  present  at 
a  birth  of  beech  leaves,  up  along  Paxton 
Creek.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
our  reluctant  feet  were  turning  home- 
ward, after  the  camera  had  seen  the 
windings  of  the  creek  against  the  soften- 
ing light,  when  the  beeches  overarching 
the  little  stream  showed  us  this  spring 
marvel.  The  little  but  perfectly  formed 
leaves  had  just  opened,  in  pairs,  with  a 
wonderful  covering  of  silvery  green,  as 
they  hung  downward  toward  the  water, 
yet  too  weak  to  stand  out  and  up  to  the 
passing  breeze.  The  exquisite  delicacy 
of  these  trembling  little  leaves,  the  arch- 
ing elegance  of  the  branches  that  had 
just  opened  them  to  the  light,  made  it 
seem  almost  sacrilegious  to  turn  the  lens 
upon  them. 

Often  since  I  have  visited  the  same 
spot,  in  hope  to  see  again  this  awaken- 
ing, but  without  avail.  The  leaves  show 
me  their  silky  completeness,  rustling 
above  the  stream  in  softest  tree  talk; 
the  curious  staminate  flower-clusters 
hang  like  bunches  of  inverted  commas ; 
the  neat  little  burrs,  with  their  inoffen- 
sive prickles,  mature  and  discharge  the 
angular  nuts — but  I  am  not  again,  I  fear, 
to  be  present  at  the  hour  of  the  leaf-birth 
of  the  beech's  year. 

The  beech,  by  the  way,  is  tenacious  of 
its  good  foliage.  Long  after  most  trees 
have  yielded  their  leaves  to  the  frost,  the 
beech  keeps  its  summer  dress,  turning 
from  the  clear  yellow  of  fall  to  lightest 
fawn,  and  hanging  out  in  the  forest  a  sign 
of  whiteness  that  is  cheering  in  the  winter 
and  earliest  spring.  These  bleached-out 
leaves  will  often  remain  until  fairly 
pushed  off  by  the  opening  buds  of 
another  year. 

Of  the  hazelnut  or  filbert  I  know  noth- 
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ing  from  the  tree  side,  but  I  cannot 
avoid  mentioning  another  botanical ly 
unrelated  so-called  hazel — the  witch- 
hazel.  This  small  tree  is  known  to  most 
of  us  only  as  giving  name  to  a  certain 
soothing  extract  It  is  worthy  of  other 
attention,  for  its  curious  and  delicately 
sweet  yellow  flowers,  seemingly  clusters 
of  lemon-colored  threads,  are  the  very 
last  to  bloom,  opening  bravely  in  the 
teeth  of  Jack  Frost.  They  are  a  delight 
to  find,  on  the  late  fall  wood  rambles ; 
and  the  next  season  they  are  followed  by 
the  still  more  curious  fruits,  which  have 
a  habit  of  suddenly  opening  and  fairly 
ejaculating  their  seeds.  A  plucked 
branch  of  these  fruits,  kept  in  a  warm 
place  a  few  hours,  will  show  this — another 
of  nature's  efficient  methods  for  spreading 
seeds,  in  full  operation — if  one  watches 
closely  enough.  The  flowers  and  thie 
fruits  are  on  the  tree  at  the  same  time, 
just  as  with  the  orange  of  the  tropics. 

Speaking  of  a  tropical  fruit,  I  am  re- 
minded that  the  greatest  nut  of  all, 
though  certainly  not  an  American  native, 
is  nevertheless  now  grown  on  American 
soil.  Some  years  ago  a  grove  of  lofty 
cocoanut  palms  in  Yucatan  fascinated 
me,  and  the  opportunity  to  drink  the 


clear  and  refreshing  milk  (not  milky  at 
all,  and  utterly  different  from  the  familiar 
contents  of  the  ripened  nut  of  commerce) 
was  gladly  taken.  Now  the  bearing  trees 
are  within  the  bounds  of  the  United 
States  proper,  and  the  grand  trees  on 
the  Florida  estate  of  Mr.  Kirk  Munroe, 
at  Cocoanut  Grove,  give  plenty  of  fruit. 
The  African  citizens  of  that  neighbor- 
hood are  well  aware  of  the  refreshing 
character  of  the  "juice"  of  the  green 
cocoanut,  and  a  friend  who  sees  things 
for  me  with  a  camera  tells  with  glee  how 
a  "  darky  "  at  Palm  Beach  left  him  in 
his  wheel-chair  to  run  with  simian  feet 
up  a  sloping  trunk,  there  to  pull,  break 
open,  and  absorb  the  contents  of  a  nut, 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course. 

All  these  nut  trees  are  only  members 
of  the  great  family  of  trees  given  by  God 
for  man's  good,  I  firmly  believe;  for 
man  first  comes  into  Biblical  view  in  a 
garden  of  trees,  "  pleasant  to  the  sight, 
and  good  for  food,"  and  the  city  and  the 
plain  are  penances  for  sin!  That  we 
may  get  to  know  the  trees  of  our  own 
Eden,  this  beautiful  America,  and,  know- 
ing them,  love  their  Creator  better,  is 
the  wish  with  which  this  sketch,  imper- 
fect as  it  is,  is  indited. 
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THE  day  drowsed  in  the  July  sun. 
Heat  waves  were  p^ilpitating 
visibly  upon  the  brick  pave- 
ment, along  the  dusty  street,  and  against 
the  low  white  house.  Tiger-lilies  reared 
theif  passionate  blooms  upon  every  side, 
crowding  their  way  to  the  edge  of  the 
walk  or  thrusting  themselves  brazenly 
above  the  pickets.  The  green  shutters 
of  the  old  house  were  closed,  as  was  the 
front  door  beneath  its  fan  transom. 
The  rusty  crape  that  had  swung  discon- 
solately from  the  handle  of  the  bell,  giv- 
ing to  the  quaint  shabbiness  of  the  old 
house  a  touch  of  the  dignity  of  death, 
had  been  removed,  and  it  had  sunken 
bacl^  into  its  dreary  dreaming. 

A  frail  little  woman  cowered  in  the 
side   doorway   resting  her  chin  in  her 


palm.  Her  dark  eyes  gazed  unseeing 
as  her  mind  pondered  wearily  upon  the 
past  or  crept  hopelessly  toward  the  fu- 
ture. On  the  step  at  her  feet  lay  Beel- 
zebub, the  cat,  big,  black,  and  sullen, 
blinking  wickedly  at  the  doves  that 
cooed  upon  the  roof. 

The  afternoon  had  slipped  away  into 
the  past.  The  sun  was  sinking  its  crim- 
son disk  in  a  bank  of  orange  clouds  at 
the  very  head  of  High  Street,  for  the 
city  fathers  had  laid  out  Philamaclique 
directly  with  the  points  of  the  compass ; 
there  were  no  winding  lanes,  no  delight- 
fully crooked  byways  to  lure  your  will- 
ing feet,  in  all  the  old  town's  length  and 
breadth ;  but  at  the  western  end  of 
High,  the  street  dipped  [down  a  gentle 
hill,  and  behind  it  each  night  through 
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the  long  summer,  as  back  of  a  screen, 
old  Sol  got  himself  decently  to  bed. 
Over  in  the  southwest  a  bank  of  violet 
clouds  tinged  with  dingy  green  at  the 
summit  was  silently  spreading  itself 
across  the  sky,  broken  now  and  then  by 
a  quivering  flash  that  jagged  it  from  top 
to  bottom  as  if  to  let  the  glory  through. 

Lois,  her  face  showing  wanly  above 
the  blackness  of  her  gown,  still  sat  in 
the  doorway  as  the  twilight  deepened. 
Beelzebub,  yawning  with  ennui,  had  long 
since  taken  himself  off  to  the  bam. 
The  evening  silence  was  broken  only  by 
the  mad  whirring  of  the  crickets  among 
the  lilies,  and  now  and  then  by  the  low 
mutter  of  distant  thunder. 

So  intent  was  Lois  upon  her  own  sad 
thoughts  that  she  did  not  hear  the  click 
of  the  gate  nor  the  quick  step  upon  the 
walk,  but  turned  with  a  start  when  a 
cheery  voice  broke  in  upon  her. 

**  You  poor,  dear  girl,  all  alone  in  the 
twilight ;  it's  enough  to  give  a  body  the 
rumpumples,  with  this  storm  a-brewin'." 

"Oh,  Marthy,  how  good  of  you  to 
come  I''  cried  Lois,  as  the  newcomer,  a 
little  butter-ball  of  a  woman,  her  stiff, 
starched  calico  rattling  with  every  move- 
ment, placed  upon  the  step  a  tray  cov- 
ered with  a  napkin.  "  The  house 
seemed  so  awful  I  didn't  have  the  heart 
to  go  in,  but  I  didn't  think  of  anybody 
comin'." 

"Just  wait  a  minute,"  went  on  Mrs. 
Read,  entering  the  dark  sitting-room. 
"  I'm  goin'  to  get  a  candle.  I  know 
just  where  it  is,  so  sit  still.  Then  I'm 
goin'  to  light  the  gasoline  and  get  you  a 
good  cup  of  tea.  I'd  have  been  here 
an  hour  ago,  but  Dan's  sister  and  the 
children  come  up  to  the  funeral  and  I 
had  to  get  supper.  By  the  time  I'd  got 
them  off  and  the  dishes  washed  and 
the  baby  asleep,  seemed  as  if  I  could 
scream,  for  I  just  knew  you  were  sittin' 
here  all  alone.  Seems  as  if  Mrs.  Keel 
might  have  run  in,  but  she's  that  took 
up  with  her  asthmy  I  expect  she  never 
thought  of  it  Granny  Simmers  went 
over  to  Oldtown  to  see  that  poor  little 
Mattie  Miller,  and  won't  get  back  till 
to-morrow." 

"I— I  didn't  expect  it,"  faltered  Lois. 
"  Folks  ain't  come  here  much  since  Ma 
died.    Harriet  wasn't  no  hand  for  com- 


pany, and  I  suppose  they  got  out  of  the 
way." 

"  Then  they've  got  to  get  in  the  way 
again.  Now,  I'm  goin'  to  draw  up  that 
twisted-legged,  and  set  the  tray  here. 
That  tea'll  be  made  in  a  jiffy  as  quick 
as  the  kettle  boils.  You  might  just  as 
well  make  up  your  mind,  Loie,  I'm  goin' 
to  take  you  in  hand." 

"  I'm  sure  I'll  be  grateful,  though  you 
ain't  much  older  than  me,  Marthy.  Ill 
be  thirty-six  next  month,  and  I  ain't 
really  lived  one  of  those  years.  That's 
what  I've  been  thinkin'  all  afternoon, 
that  I'd  like  to  live  a  day  before  I  die." 

"  Poor  girl  1  there  never  was  a  speck 
of  reason  why  you  shouldn't  have  had  a 
real  good  time.  You  was  made  for  fun 
if  ever  a  girl  was.  I  just  love  tiiat 
twinkle  in  your  eyes  when  it  gets  ahead 
of  the  sadness,  you're  such  a  pretty 
woman,  Lois." 

"  Oh,  no,"  protested  Lois,  a  flood  of 
soft  color  mounting  from  chin  to  fore- 
head. "Harriet  was  handsome;  she 
was  so  big  and  strong,  always  up  and 
comin'.  She  used  to  say  I  wasn't  noth- 
in'  but  a  washed-out  baby  dolL" 

"  Humph  1  Well,  some  folks  think 
differ'nt  There,  I  hear  that  kettle 
boilin'.  Come  on,"  continued  Mrs- 
Read,  as  she  returned  with  the  little 
brown  teapot,  a  banner  of  steam  issuing 
from  its  chipped  spout  "  Come  on  and 
eat  a  bite.  I'm  goin*  to  try  this  rocker, 
for  I  feel  as  if  my  feet  wouldn't  carry  me." 

"  How  pretty  it  does  look,  Marthy  1" 
said  Lois,  as  she  sat  down.  "  Too 
pretty  for  just  me.  My  I  I've  laid  awake 
nights  plannin'  fixin's  for  the  house,  and 
clothes,  and  a  garden  with  sweet-smell- 
in'  things  in  it,  and  all  the  tigers  left 
out  I've  just  loved  pretty  things  all 
my  life.  I  expect  Harriet  would  have 
thought  me  crazy." 

"  Harriet  I"  began  Mrs.  Read,  vehe- 
mently. "  Well,  it  ain't  right  to  speak  ill 
of  the  dead,  and  I  suppose  she  lived 
accordin'  to  her  lights,  but  she  wasn't 
comfortable.  Now,  I  want  you  to  have 
clothes  and  things  like  other  folks." 

Lois  paused,  with  her  cup  half-way  to 
her  lips,  and  opened  her  eyes  wide  in 
surprise. 

"  Now  1  Oh,  it's  too  late  now  I  There 
ain't  anybody  to  care  bow  I  k>Qk.    I 
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ain't  got  a  hiend  except  3rou  and  Dan 
and  Granny  Simmers — that  blessed  old 
soul  loves  everybody — and  perhaps  Law- 
yer Neely." 

"  Oh,  honey,  it  ain't  you.  Everybody 
will  be  your  friend  now.  It  was  Har- 
riet; her  queer,  fierce  wa3rs,  Beelzebub 
and  the  tiger-lilies,  and — and — her  hard- 
ness to  you.  Why,  I'd  liked  to  come 
often  if  she  hadn't  2dwa]rs  made  me  feel 
my  room  was  better  than  my  company." 

"  Sister  Harriet  was  a  wonderful  wo- 
man," said  Lois,  her  voice  trembling. 
"Ma  always  said  she  could  do  more 
work  in  a  day  than  most  six  women, 
and  she  knew  'most  as  much  about  busi- 
ness as  Lawyer  Neely.  My  likin'  to 
read  and  dream,  and  my  poky  ways, 
made  her  nervous.  And  once  " — Lois's 
eyes  fell  and  the  color  flamed  in  her 
pale  cheeks,  as  she  went  on  in  a  low 
voice — "  once  I  deceived  her,  and  she 
said  she  would  never  forgive  or  trust 
me  again,  and  she  didn't  She  was 
dreadful  determined  when  she  set  her 
head  to  a  thing." 

A  vivid  flash  followed  by  a  terrific 
crash  broke  in  upon  them,  then  the  sud- 
den downpour  plashed  upon  the  pave- 
ment outside, 

"  My  sakes  I"  gasped  Mrs.  Read,  as 
both  women  sprang  to  their  feet  "  What 
an  awful  clap  that  was,  and  just  listen 
to  that  rain  1  There  comes  Dan  after 
me,"  she  continued,  as  the  gate-latch 
clicked  sharply,  and  the  heavy  footfalls 
of  a  man  came  around  the  house,  "  I 
knew  he'd  be  huntin'  me  up." 

"  Hello,  Loie  1  got  anything  there  that 
belongs  to  me  ?"  called  Dan  Read,  in  his 
rumbling  bass,  as  he  came  in  sight  of 
the  open  door.  "Just  wait  till  I  get 
this  umbrella  down.  I've  got  something 
for  you.  Here,  Marthy,  come  get 
Snicklefritz.  I  brought  her  along  to 
take  care  of  Loie  to-night,  and  I've  got 
her  nightie  tucked  under  my  arm." 

"Mercy  on  us  1"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Read, 
taking  the  sleeping  child  from  her  hus- 
band's shoulder.  "  Whatever  made  you 
think  of  Amy  ?  A  baby  of  three  won't 
be  much  company." 

"  She  will  that,"  replied  her  husband. 
"  She's  just  what  Loie  needs  to-night. 
You  get  Snicklefritz  out  of  her  little 
duds  and  cuddle  down  with  her,  Lois, 


and  youll  sleep  the  sweetest  you  ever 
did  in  your  life." 

"Do  you  really  want  her,  honey?" 
asked  Mrs.  Read,  anxiously,  as  she  laid 
her  chubby  burden  down  on  Lois'  bed. 
"  Now  if  you  don't  Dan  will  pack  her 
right  back." 

"  I'd  love  to,  if  you  ain't  afraid  to 
trust  her,"  whispered  Lois,  as  she  bent 
over  the  sleeping  child.  "  It  was  just 
like  Dan  to  think  of  it" 

So  after  a  last  good-night  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Read  trudged  off  in  the  wet  and  dark, 
and  when  the  echo  of  their  footsteps 
died  away  Lois  still  stood  in  the  doorway 
looking  after  them  wistfully  through  the 
slanting  rain.  Behind  her  in  the  house 
she  could  feel  the  awful  stillness  settle, 
that  loud  silence  that  presses  against 
the  heart  and  quickens  its  beating ;  that 
dreadful  sense  of  emptiness  that  awaits 
us  when  a  soul  has  taken  its  departure. 

All  through  the  afternoon  Lois  had 
tried  to  adjust  herself  to  life  alone. 
Harriet's  fierce  hold  had  been  so  strong 
upon  her  gentleness  that  her  jostled  soul, 
set  free,  shuddered  and  shrank  from  mere 
weakness  ;  and  yet  what  frightened  her 
most  and  wrung  her  affectionate  heart 
with  remorse  was  a  haunting  sense  of 
relief  beneath  her  grief.  She  was  free  1 
Never  again  would  those  black  eyes 
flash  contempt  upon  her  stolen  happy 
dreams,  and  bum  like  vitriol  into  her 
inner  consciousness.  No  longer  would 
her  life's  one  innocent  secret  be  made  a 
crime.  No  longer  would  there  be  days 
of  pitiful  weeping  in  her  little  room  over 
cruel  words.     And  yet — 

"Oh,  Harriet  Harriet,  though  you 
ruined  my  life,"  she  moaned,  "  through 
it  all  I  loved  you.  If  you  had  cared  for 
me  ever  so  little,  it  would  make  it  all  so 
much  easier.  Forgive  me  that  I  am 
glad  of  peace.  Please,  God,  make  her 
understand,  and  help  me  to  forget  1" 

As  she  turned  to  close  the  door,  Beel- 
zebub bounded  in  out  of  the  rain,  his 
back  arched,  his  green  eyes  flashing  like 
jewels  set  in  jet  Pushing  past  her  into 
the  house,  he  crept  cautiously  about  the 
room,  peering  into  the  shadowy  corners, 
opening  his  cavernous  red  mouth  as  if 
to  utter  bitter  cries,  yet  closing  it  without 
a  sound. 

"  Poor  Beelzebub,  poor  old  fellow  1" 
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cried  Lois,  as  he  crouched  with  his  front 
paws  upon  Harriet's  footstool  and  gazed 
unblinkingly  into  her  chair,  'with  that 
pitiful  pantomime  of  grief.  "  Are  you 
so  lonely  for  her,  poor  old  pussy  ?"  But 
as  she  bent  over  him  he  sprang  at  her 
with  a  savage  growl,  and  then  vanished 
out  of  the  open  door  into  the  night 

Unnerved  and  shaken  by  the  cat's 
strange  behavior,  yet  longing  to  comfort 
him,  she  stood  in  the  open  door  calling, 
"Beelzebub,  Beelzebub!"  but  only  a 
mournful  wail  answered  her,  though  she 
could  see  the  glitter  of  his  eyes  as  he 
crouched  in  the  shelter  of  the  woodshed. 

Reluctantly  she  turned  the  big  brass 
key  in  the  lock  and  made  ready  for  the 
night  With  clumsy,  unused  fingers  she 
unbuttoned  Amy's  shabby  litde  shoes 
and  pulled  off  the  wee  blue  stockings ; 
and  when  at  last  the  child  lay  upon  the 
pillow,  her  yellow  curls  clinging  to  the 
moist  warm  brow  and  about  the  apple- 
blossom  face,  Lois's  sore  heart  had  found 
some  comfort;  a  woman's  sixth  sense, 
subtle  and  far-reaching,  wrapped  the 
baby  about  with  an  almost  visible  cloud 
of  mother-love  and  brought  healing  in 
its  wake. 

The  days  that  followed  were  full  of 
interest  to  Lois.  She  found  that  she 
had  come  into  a  new  world  since  Harriet 
had  slipped  out  of  the  old  one.  The 
town  folk,  urged  by  Granny  Simmers 
and  Mrs.  Read,  called  often,  and  the 
golden  head  of  baby  Amy  bobbed  in 
and  out  among  the  lilies  almost  every 
day,  for  she  had  adopted  Lois  as  a  sort 
of  foster-mother.  Beelzebub  followed 
her  about,  seeming  to  spy  upon  the 
pretty  child.  He  offered  her  no  harm, 
but  when  she  sweetly  babbled  to  him  in 
her  baby  tongue  he  arched  his  back, 
switched  his  great  tail,  and  yowled  at 
her  so  wickedly  that  she  would  run  to 
Lois  and  hide  her  face  upon  that  loving 
breast.  But  only  for  a  moment,  for 
butterflies  and  bees  drifted  in  the  sun- 
shine and  the  lilies  swayed  with  every 
breeze,  so  baby  fears  were  soon  calmed 
and  baby  joys  began  afresh,  and  only 
Lois  watched  and  was  afraid. 

So  Harriet's  fierce  spirit  seemed  to 
linger  among  the  tawny  lilies,  and  Lois 
found  herself  spiritually  unable  to  change 
the   house,  or  yard,  or  even  her  own 


dress.  She  had  tried  again  and  again 
to  open  the  little  box  upon  the  bureau, 
where  she  knew  her  letters — that  pre- 
cious packet  tied  with  a  ribbon — were 
locked  away.  But  with  her  fingers  upon 
the  key  she  could  see  the  scorn  in 
Harriet's  dark  eyes,  could  hear  the 
scathing  words  and  feel  the  bitter  pain 
of  the  blow  that  had  sent  her  reeling 
across  the  room.  Once  again  she  could 
see  the  savage  joy  in  that  handsome 
face  as  the  letters  were  locked  away, 
one  by  one. 

"There  is  nothing  of  the  sneak  in 
me,"  Harriet  had  said.  "  That's  the  dif- 
ference between  us.  Here  is  your  letter, 
unsealed,  as  you  see,  and  here  I  lock  it 
away  ;  now  get  it  if  you  dare  1" 

How  well  she  remembered  the  first 
blue  envelope  that  had  come  to  her, 
the  first  letter  she  had  ever  received. 
A  cousin  of  Mrs.  Read's  who  had  heard 
much  of  pretty,  gentle  Lois  Marsh  had 
written  to  her.  She  was  just  eighteen, 
lonely  and  unfriended,  for  Harriet,  who 
was  ten  years  older,  allowed  her  no 
intercourse  with  the  young  people  of  the 
town ;  so,  upon  a  girlish  impulse,  she  had 
replied.  They  were  foolish,  loving  litrie 
letters,  but  to  Lois's  hungry  heart  they 
meant  her  only  touch  with  the  outside 
world.  Perhaps  that  they  were  hidden 
made  them  seem  the  sweeter.  But  one 
day  Harriet,  bursting  angrily  into  the 
little  bedroom  to  chide  her  for  some 
forgotten  task,  discovered  her  poring 
over  them.  The  torrent  of  abuse  that 
had  fallen  upon  her  hapless  head  had 
utterly  overwhelmed  and  left  her 
stunned.  The  one  request  that  she  be 
allowed  to  write  to  say  good-by  was 
turned  into  a  goad  to  torture  her.  For 
a  few  weeks  the  letters  continued  com- 
ing, then  they  ceased,  and  Lois's  one  love 
affair  was  over. 

Old  Lawyer  Neely  shuffled  down  one 
day  to  tell  Lois  there  was  a  snug  little 
bank  account  left  her,  and  so  good  an 
income  from  some  stocks  and  bonds  of 
which  Harriet  had  kept  her  in  absolute 
ignorance  as  to  allow  the  indulgence  of 
any  simple  whim  that  might  be  hers. 

"  There  is  no  reason,  Lois,"  he  said, 
his  old  face  beaming  upon  her  benignly* 
"  there  is  no  reason,  my  child,  why  you 
shouldn't  branch  out  a  little  and  enjoy 
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life.  Your  sister  was  a  remarkable 
woman.  I  never  knew  a  better  head 
for  business,  and  I  know  she  wanted 
the  money  for  you ;  but  I  hope  you  will 
pardon  me  when  I  tell  you  I  can't  quite 
think  of  her  as  a  pleasant  housemate. 
You^ought  not  to  live  here  alone,  but 
have  some  good  woman  live  here  with 
you." 

"Oh,  please,  no,"  cried  Lois  in  dis- 
tress. "I  feel  as  if  Harriet  was  still 
here — why,  I  never  sit  in  her  chair,  nor 
move  a  thing  of  hers,  and  she  couldn't 
bear  strangers.   Just  let  me  wait  awhile." 

"  Humph  I"  said  the  kindly  old  lawyer. 
"  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me,  but  Harriet 
is  dead  and  gone  to  another  home  than 
this,  and  I  don't  believe  in  the  preju- 
dices of  the  dead  pressing  upon  the 
living.  Live  your  own  life,  my  child, 
and  don't  grow  morbid.  Come,  you'd 
better  let  me  find  some  good,  cheerful 
person  to  be  a  companion  to  you." 

"  Not  just  yet,"  b^ged  Lois,  with 
timid  persistence. 

But  Lawyer  Neely  confided  to  Dan 
Read  as  they  stood  on  the  court-house 
steps  that  he  didn't  like  the  look  of 
things. 

"  Seems  as  if  that  violent  woman  has 
power  to  reach  out  of  the  grave  to  tor- 
ment that  gentle  little  creature.  Some- 
times I  think  Lois  has  had  all  the  spirit 
sapped  out  of  her  and  that  there  is  noth- 
ing left  but  insipid  sweetness." 

"  Don't  you  believe  it,"  protested  Dan. 
"  Lois  '11  come  out  all  right  if  she  gets 
half  a  chance.  I  tell  my  wife  that  if  I 
had  my  way  I'd  yank  up  every  one  of 
those  lilies  and  kill  that  cussed  cat,  and 
then  we'd  see  if  we  could  lay  the  ghost. 
What  was  the  matter  with  that  woman, 
anyway  ?" 

"  Temper  and  selfishness  gone  to 
seed,"  replied  the  lawyer,  dryly.  ^*  She 
had  a  nature  that  couldn't  see  gentleness 
without  wanting  to  bully  it.  Well,  she's 
dead  and  gone,  but  I  hope  the  Lord  will 
see  fit  to  bring  some  happiness  to  that 
poor  girl." 

Lois  was  sitting,  sewing,  one  day,  in 
the  side  door,  with  Amy  nursing  an  old 
doll  at  her  feet,  when  Mrs.  Read  came 
bustling  around  the  house  with  a  tall 
man  in  her  wake. 

"  Now,  set  still,  Loie,"  she  cried.  "  This 


is  only  Gray  Trask — Cousin  Gray,  you 
know.  Don't  you  think  he  has  come  to 
Philamaclique  to  go  into  business  with 
Dan.  I  want  you  to  help  me  to  keep 
him  from  getting  homesick  here  in  Ohio, 
so  I  brought  him  right  over  to  get  ac- 
quainted." 

Gray  Trask  I — as  Lois  laid  her  hand 
in  the  big,  brawny  one  she  felt  that  he 
must  feel  her  heart  beat.  Gray  Trask  I 
— the  color  came  and  went  in  her  deli- 
cate face — after  all  these  years,  the  hero 
of  her  little  romance  stood  before  her  I 

He  was  very  different  from  the  tin- 
type in  the  box  on  the  bureau ;  this  big 
man  with  the  ugly,  rugged  face  bore  but 
little  resemblance  to  the  peachy-cheeked 
boy  of  her  dreams.  But  the  steady  blue 
eyes  were  kindly,  and  the  strong  mouth 
was  tenderly  smiling. 

"  I've  been  hearing  all  about  you.  Miss 
Marsh."  How  strange  it  seemed  to  see 
him  sitting  on  the  stone  step  where  Har- 
riet had  so  often  sat  1  '*  And  I  guess  we 
are  going  to  be  first-rate  friends^  Martha 
tells  me  you  like  books  and  youngsters, 
and  we'll  agree  perfectly  on  that  Ain't 
that  so,  Snicklefritz  ?"  he  asked,  as  he 
lifted  that  plump  and  gurgling  person 
high  above  his  head* 

So  he  had  forgotten  1  Lois  shrank  back 
in  the  doorway  shocked  and  ashamed. 
Harriet  had  said  he  would  always  re- 
member her  as  a  frail  creature  lost  to 
all  womanly  self-respect.  But  she,  in 
her  simple  romantic  heart,  believed  that 
he  still  loved,  still  dreamed  of  her,  as  she 
had  of  him  through  the  long  years  of 
silence.  They  were  both  wrong ;  he  had 
simply  forgotten. 

But  under  his  genial  kindness  and  the 
steady  flow  of  his  merry  talk,  in  spite  of 
herself,  she  was  drawn  into  the  whirl  of 
it  and  found  herself  laughing  with  the 
rest.  She  had  known  so  few  men ;  his 
jolly  nonsense  with  Amy  seemed  to  her 
the  rarest  wit,  his  simple  kindliness  the 
most  graceful  courtesy. 

Evening  after  evening  found  Gray 
Trask,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Read  or 
baby  Amy,  sitting  upon  the  old  stone 
step  with  Lois.  Little  by  little,  Lois  put 
away  the  shame  and  restraint  she  had 
felt  in  his  presence.  He  had  forgotten 
her,  and  yet  she  thought  perhaps  that 
was  as  well,  since  she  was  so  long  past 
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the  age  for  love  or  lovers.  Now  the  little 
box  upon  the  bureau  should  remain  un- 
opened, for  those  unsealed  letters  be- 
longed to  the  girl  Lois — the  Lois  of  the 
past 

But  she  let  the  sunny  tendrik  of  soft 
brown  hair  lie  upon  her  brow,  because 
Mr.  Trask  laughingly  said  he  liked  it 
best  so,  and  she  even  wore  a  knot  of 
ribbon  or  a  bit  of  lace  to  relieve  the 
plainness  of  her  gown.  How  she  listened 
for  the  lilt  of  his  merry  whistle,  the 
cheery  roll  of  his  laughter,  and  the 
genial  kindness  of  his  voice,  she  dared 
not  confess  to  her  own  heart.  It  was 
only  at  night,  when  Beelzebub  glared  at 
her  from  Harriet's  chair,  that  she  hid  her 
face  in  grief  and  shame.  How  Harriet 
would  scorn  her,  how  she  would  revile  her 
weakness,  and  yet — he  had  forgotten — he 
would  never  know,  and  love  was  sweet. 

"  Miss  Lois,"  cried  Trask's  cheery 
voice  from  the  step  one  evening  as  she 
sat  at  her  early  tea,  "  I've  come  to  take 
you  for  a  drive.  It's  the  prettiest  eve- 
ning you  ever  saw  in  your  life.  Get  your 
hat,  little  woman,  and  come  along." 

«  Why,  Mr.  Trask  I"  faltered  Lois,  the 
hot  color  rushing  to  her  face.  "  Why, 
I've  never  gone  out  buggy-riding  with  a 
man  in  my  bom  days  1  Sister  Harriet —  " 

<*  Stuff  and  nonsense  1"  laughed  Trask. 
"  It  is  high  time  you  began,  then,  be- 
cause I  expect  to  take  you  many  a  time. 
Come  along,  that's  a  good  girl.  Is  this 
the  thing  you  wear  on  your  head  ?"  he 
asked  gayly,  handing  her  the  little  Shaker 
bonnet  that  hung  on  the  knob  of  the 
chair. 

**  Goodness  me,  no  1  That's  my  sun- 
bonnet  Why,  if  I  did  go  I'd  have  to 
wear  that  hat  Marthy  got  me.  It's 
turned  up  on  the  side,  and  got  a  white 
bow,  and  is  so  dreadful  young-lookin',  I 
didn't  know  if  I  could  bring  myself  to  it 
or  not ;  but  I  ain't  got  nothing  else  fit — 
that  is,  if  I  do  go." 

"  Go  I  Of  course  you'll  go.  Young- 
lookin'  I  Why,  I  don't  know  a  girl  that's 
got  brighter  roses  than  you're  wearin' 
on  your  cheeks  this  minute.  That  horse 
ain't  good  at  standin',  so  you  better  hurry 
up,  Miss  Lois.  And  you're  to  bring 
your  little  white  shawl,  Marthy  said, 
because  I  may  keep  you  out  late  and 
the  dew'll  be  fallin'." 


Some  way — Lob  never  quite  under- 
stood it  herself — the  bandbox  was  im- 
tied  by  the  aid  of  Trask's  clumsy  fingers, 
the  new  hat  listened  before  the  murky 
old  mirror,  and  she  was  meekly  following 
him  as  he  strode  before  her  with  the 
little  white  shawl  drifting  over  his  arm. 

"  I  do  hope  the  neighbors  ain't  look- 
in',"  whispered  Lois  as  Trask  tucked  in 
the  linen  robe.  "  I  never  felt  so  briggity 
in  all  my  life." 

"  Now,  that's  the  difference  between 
us,"  chuckled  he.  "  I  was  just  wishin' 
the  whole  town  could  see  us  set  off,  and 
for  that  reason  we're  goin'  right  up 
through  the  square.  We'll  ta^e  the 
BHcktown  road  and  get  out  into  the 
country,  and  I'm  not  goin'  to  bring  you 
back  till— well,  I'll  tell  you  that  later." 

"  My  land  I  You  ain't  goin'  to  drive 
right  up  past  the  stores,  Mr.  Trask  ?" 
pleaded  Lois.  "  It's  band  night,  and  the 
whole  town  will  be  out" 

"  Why,  sure,"  teased  Trask.  "  I  heard 
the  boys  say  they  was  goin'  to  play  on 
the  court-house  steps  about  nine,  and 
we'll  stop  and  take  that  in  if  we  get 
back  in  time." 

Lois  sank  back  with  a  half  sob.  Her 
cheeks  were  ablaze  and  her  eyes  like 
stars  under  the  tumed-up  hat  with  its 
white  bow.  She  fairly  held  her  breath 
as  the  old  white  horse  lumbered  heavily 
up  High  Street  She  was  so  ashamed, 
and  yet  .  .  .  and  yet  .  .  .  it  was  so 
good  to  know  he  didn't  care  who  saw 
them  ;  it  was  so  comforting  to  feel  tiiat, 
even  if  he  had  forgotten,  he  was  proud 
to  have  her,  Lois — ^not  the  girl,  but 
the  woman  Lois — ^at  his  side.  If  only 
she  could  forget  Harriet's  scorn,  if  only 
she  might  enjoy  this  moment  to  the 
uttermost  and  let  to-morrow  take  care 
of  itself  I  Away  they  jogged  along  the 
shady  road,  across  the  rumbling  covered 
bridge,  past  the  lime-kiln,  and  out  among 
the  broad  fields  that  nestled  in  the 
lovely  valley. 

Trask  got  out  again  and  again  to  cut 
for  her  the  tallest  stems  of  goldenrod, 
the  royalest  of  purple  asters,  and  the 
reddest  of  turning  leaves,  until  the  old 
buggy  would  hold  no  more  of  autumn's 
stoies.  He  sang  for  her  snatches  of  old 
songs,  he  whistled  "  bob  white  "  to  the 
little  brown  quails  that  scurried  across 
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the  road,  he  chirruped  greetings  to  the 
horse,  who  lifted  his  old  white  ears  in 
answer  to  every  sound  of  that  kindly 
voice. 

The  sun  was  sending  long  shafts  of 
light  across  the  river  as  the  horse  set- 
tled into  a  walk  upon  the  level  road. 
Then,  without  a  word  of  warning,  Trask 
put  his  arm  about  the  little  figure  at  his 
side  and  said  softly : 

"  So  my  little  woman  thought  I  had 
forgotten." 

Philamaclique  was  bathed  in  moon- 
light. Even  the  quaint  old  house  among 
its  dry,  rustling  lily-stocks — like  ghosts  of 
the  copper  chalices  of  July — grew  beau- 
tiful in  its  silvery  mystery.  The  clock 
in  the  Lutheran  church  tower  was  boom- 
ing ten  as  Lois  opened  the  gate  and  went 
up  the  walk.  The  rasping  of  the  dry 
lily-stocks  as  her  skirts  brushed  against 
them  seemed  full  of  reproof,  and  a  shadow 
fell  upon  her  happy,  singing  heart 

'^I  never  was  out  so  late  in  all  my 
life,"  she  said  as  she  unlocked  the  door, 
glad  even  for  the  sound  of  her  own  voice. 
"Seems  as  if  every  blessed  thing  was 
holdin'  up  its  hands  in  horror.  But  I'm 
so  happy,  so  happy  1  Please,  dear  Lord, 
let  me  be  happy.  Gray  loves  me  the 
same  as  he  did  when  I  was  a  girl,  and 
we're  to  be  married  just  as  sooi\  as  the 
Doll  girls  can  get  my  dress  made,  and  I 
won't  be  alone  again — never  again  I" 

She  lighted  the  lamp,  and,  taking  off 
the  gay  hat,  put  it  safely  away  in  the 
bandbox,  and  for  a  long  time  she  stood 
looking  intently  in  the  misty  old  mirror, 
studying  the  sweet,  gentle  face  that  gazed 
out  at  her.  She  hardly  knew  it,  with  its 
rose-stained  cheeks,  its  sparkling  eyes, 
and  the  happy  curve  of  the  lips;  sud- 
denly, with  tear-dimmed  eyes,  she  bent 
over  and  kissed  the  image  in  the  glass. 

**  Poor  thing!"  she  whispered.  "  There  I 
I'll  wish  you  joy,  since  you  haven't  got 
anybody  else  to  do  it!  This  house  is 
so  full  of  Harriet  it  chokes  you,  and  you 
are  gettin'  scareder  and  scareder,  and 
you  'most  wish  you  hadn't  said  yes.  But 
you  are  goin'  to  be  happy,  you  poor 
thing!"  she  continued,  nodding  encour- 
agement to  the  face  in  the  glass.  "  Now 
go  and  get  the  box  and  read  the  letters. 
They're  yours,  all  yours  I" 


With  trembling  hands  she  brought  the 
little  box  to  the  twisted-legged  stand, 
and  sat  down  in  Harriet's  chair. 

"Yes,"  she  said  aloud,  as  if  address- 
ing some  one,  "  I  know  where  I'm  settin'. 
It's  my  house  and  my  chair,  and  I'm 
goin'  to  read  my  letters.  'Twasn't  noth- 
ing wicked  what  I'd  done.  Gray  said 
it  wasn't,  and  he  never  thought  I  was  a 
bad  girl,  but  just  lovin'  and  trustin'  like 
I  was.  He's  kept  my  letters,  too,  and 
the  tint3rpe  I  took  out  of  Ma's  album, 
and  he's  loved  it  just  like  I  did  his." 

Slowly  she  turned  the  key  and  raised 
the  lid.  Upon  the  top  lay  a  letter  ad- 
dressed in  her  sister's  angular  hand< 
writing : 

"  To  Lois  when  I'm  in  my  grave." 

Lois  sank  back  in  the  chair  and  hid 
her  eyes,  all  her  happiness  dashed  to  the 
ground.  What  words  of  scorn  had  lain 
hidden  all  these  months;  what  taunts 
were  to  reach  back  from  that  other  world 
to  cut  and  sting! 

"I  won't  read  it!  I  won't!  I  won't!" 
she  moaned,  then  with  swift  passion  tore 
open  the  envelope  and  began  reading : 

My  Dear  Lois  : 

I  am  not  one  of  those  that  can  ask  forgive- 
ness. I've  tried  and  I  can*t;  but  now  when 
the  doctor  tells  me  I've  got  to  die  I  want 
you  to  know  how  it  was  with  me.  You  don't 
understand  me,  you  never  did,  but  I  don't 
blame  you  for  that.  I  was  just  ten  years 
old  whep  mother  laid  you  in  my  arms  and 
told  me  I  could  have  you  for  my  baby. 
From  that  moment  I  loved  you  better  than 
all  the  wide  world.    I  loved  you  so  I  wanted 

nail  to  myself.  I  was  jealous  of  every- 
y  that  came  near  you,  and  yet  I  felt  I 
didn't  know  how  to  make  you  love  me,  and 
that  made  me  mad  and  heartsick. 

When  I  found  out  a  boy  you  had  never 
seen  had  stolen  your  heart  from  roe  in  spite 
of  all  my  guarding  you,  I  felt  like  I  could 
kill  him.  For  every  cruel  word  I  spoke,  for 
every  tear  you  shed,  I  suffered  a  hundred 
tiroes  over.  You  were  all  I  had  and  all  I 
wanted— you  and  Beelzebub  and  the  tiger- 
lilies — and  you  would  have  been  glad  to  leave 
me  for  a  stranger.  But  all  this  was  before 
I  knew  I  had  to  leave  you  alone  in  the 
world.  When  the  doctor  told  me  that,  I  felt 
my  punishment  was  greater  than  I  could 
bear.  I'd  be  glad,  now,  glad  to  know  you 
was  safe  with  him  and  not  alone,  all  alone. 

I  know  the  first  thing  you'll  do  when  you 
come  back  from  my  funeral  will  be  to  open 
this  box  and  get  your  letters,  so  I'll  put  this 
where  you  will  see  it  Oh,  little  sister,  no- 
body will  ever  love  you  better  than  I  have, 
not  even  that  man,  if  he  comes  back  to  you, 
and  some  way  I  feel  he  will — and  I  hope  with 
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all  my  heart  he  will,  and  that  you  will  be  as 
happy  as  you  deserve.    You  were  always  a 

food  girl  and  I  didnH  mean  what  I  said,  but 
was  half  crazy  for  fear  I'd  lose  you.  Try 
to  think  kindly  of  me  and  forgive  roe,  if  you 
can.    God  bless  and  keep  you ! 

Your  Sister  Harriet. 

How  long  Lois  sat  there  sobbing  out 
her  forgiveness,  her  pity,  her  remorse, 
she  never  knew.  Harriet  loved  her. 
Harriet  hoped  she  would  be  happy  with 
Gray  when  he  came  back  to  her.  There 
was  to  be  no  blot  upon  her  happiness. 


Then,  as  she  sat  there  sobbing  softly,  in 
the  old  chair  where  Harriet  had  sat  for 
so  many  years,  Beelzebub  stood  before 
her,  his  beautiful  green  eyes  gazing  at 
her  steadily. 

"  Beelzebub,  Beelzebub,"  cried  Lois, 
holding  out  her  arms,  '*  she  loved  me 
all  the  time,  and  she  loved  you  too, 
dear  Beelzebub." 

Slowly  he  came  to  her,  sprang  into 
her  lap,  and,  with  soft  voluptuous  purr- 
ing, curled  himself  down  to  sleep. 
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American  Prohibition  Year-Book  for  1904. 
Compiled  by  Alonzo  E.  Wilson.  The  UnUed 
Prohibition  Press,  Chicago.  5V4X7%  in.  %  pages. 
35c 

Anthracite  Coal  Communities.  By  Peter 
Roberts.  Ph.D.  Illustrated.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.    6x9  in.    387  pages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Bacteriology  of  Milk.     By  Harold  Swi thin- 
bank  and   George    Newman,    M.D.,    F.R.S.E., 
D.Ph.     Illustrated.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.    6^X9^  in.    605  pages.    $8,  net. 
A  thorough  and  scientific  study  of  the  bac- 
terial   contamination   of    milk,   its    source, 
character,    and    prevention.      It    includes 
chapters  on  technique  to  be   followed  in 
laboratory  research,  on  the  history  of  certain 
ei)idemics  of  disease  traceable  to  infected 
milk,  and  on  the  relation  of  bovine  to  human 
tuberculosis.    The  book  would  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  any  reference  library  for  physi- 
cians or  laboratory  workers. 

Business  Education  and  Accountancy.  By 
Chark»  Waldo  Haskins,  C.P.A.,  L.H.M.  Edited 
by  Frederick  A.  Cleveland,  Ph.D.  Harper  &  Bros., 
New  York.  5V4X8»^  in.  239  pages.  $2,  net. 
Within  the  last  two  decades  the  profession 
of  Accountancy  has  risen  to  rank  in  honor 
with  the  old  professions,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Haskins  was  its  founder.  Accountancy  is 
not  bookkeeping,  though  this  is  adjunct  to 
it.  It  is  the  ability  to  recognize  financial 
health,  and  prescribe  for  its  maintenance ; 
to  diagnose  financial  disease,  and  prescribe 
its  remedies.  The  enormous  expansion  of 
modem  business  operations  requires  such 
men,  as  well  as  specially  trained  business 
managers.  "A  missionary  movement,"  in 
which  Mr.  Haskins  was  a  pioneer,  now  aims 
to  secure  "  better  facilities  for  business  edu- 
cation." Its  province  is  the  development 
and  direction  of  "  the  moral  and  intellectual 
powers  of  our  future  administrators  of 
affairs."  This  has  already  become  a  matter 
of  active  interest  in  some  of  our  higher  in- 


stitution.s  of  learning,  as  in  the  New  York 
University,  where  Mr.  Haskins  was  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and 
Finance.  In  this  volume  he  describes  the 
rise  of  the  new  profession,  exhibits  its  pos- 
sibilities and  the  need  which  it  meets,  and 
adds  a  history  of  old-time  accountancy  from 
the  ancient  system  of  Babylonia  to  the  pres- 
ent-day chaos  of  municipal  accounts  in  Chi- 
cago. Aside  from  the  importance  of  higher 
commercial  education  in  bridging  the  gulf 
between  the  student  of  .economics  and  the 
practical  man^  its  moral  importance  will  be 
appreciated  in  view  of  the  tendency  of  cor- 
rect methods  to  check  illicit  expedients. 

Chatham.  By  Arthur  S.  McDowall,  BA 
Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  Voik. 
4>>ix7in.    228  pages.    #1,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Chronology  and  Practical  Bibliography  of 
Modem  Qcrman  Literature  (A).  Compiled  by 
John  Scholte  Nollen.  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co^ 
Chicago.    5»ix7^in.    118 pages.    |i. 

Comer  in  Coffee  (The).  By  Cyrus  Town- 
send  Brady.  Illustrated.  The  G.  W.  DilUngfaam 
Co.,  New  York.  5x7»^  in.  298  pages. 
A  lively  and  amusing  tale  of  love  and  specu- 
lation m  New  York  City,  with  a  hero  and 
heroine  of  mature  years — Dr.  Brady  wants 
to  know  why  only  the  love  affairs  ot  callow 
youth  are  supposed  to  interest  novel  readers, 
and  his  experiment  proves  his  contention. 

Educational  Theoiy  of  Immanuel  Kant  (The). 
Translated  and  EcUted  by  Edward  Franklin  Budi- 
ner.  Ph.D.   (Lippincott  Educational  Series.)  Tw 
J.  B.Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.    5x7%  in.   309 
pages. 
Though  Kant  was  a  true  child  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  did  not  wholly  escape  its 
limitations,  his  vindication  of  some  funda- 
mental principles  constitutes  him  an  author- 
ity still  to  be  appealed  to.    The  present  work 
for  the  first  time  presents  in  English  the  en- 
tirely of  his  views  on  educational  problem^ 
of  which  thus  far  only  outlines  have  appeared 
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in  manuals  on  the  history  of  education. 
These  are  given  here  in  two  parts :  first,  his 
Treatise  on  Pedagogy,  with  his  Introduction 
to  it ;  next,  selections  on  education  from  his 
other  writings — the  whole  preceded  by  an 
ample  critic^  Introduction  by  the  translator. 
Professor  Buchner  has  performed  with  in- 
sight and  discrimination  a  difficult  task  in  a 
little-known  but  fruitful  field.  Kant*s  p-eat 
service  to  education  was,  as  he  says,  to  mtro- 
duce  into  it  a  supreme  moral  idealism.  To 
make  this  paramount  must  effort  still  be 
directed. 

Evans  of  Suffolk  (An).    By  Anna  Farquhar. 

L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.    5x7%  in.   408  pages. 

11.50. 
A  wordy  and  lan^id  storyj  too  artificial  in 
style  to  "  take  hold"  on  the  imagination,  but 
with  some  evidence  of  culture. 

Fat  of  the  Land  (The).  By  John  Williams 
Streeter.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x8 
in.  406  pages.  $1.50. 
In  a  straightforward  way  this  tells  of  the 
financial  and  personal  success  of  a  man  with 
capital  who  in  middle  life  became  a  farmer 
on  a  rather  large  scale  and  managed  his 
farm  as  a  "  business  proposition  "  as  distin- 
guished from  the  hana-to-mouth  fashion  too 
common  with  small  farmers.  Just  how  a 
city  doctor  of  fifty  knew  so  much  about 
scientific  farming  we  need  not  inciuire.  In 
any  case  he  had  good  sense,  was  wise  enough 
to  take  "  a  long  look  ahead,"  and  thought 
of  some  things  better  than  money-making. 
There  is  a  cheerful  spirit  throughout,  and 
the  book  strengthens  our  love  of  the  soil  and 
of  "  getting  close  to  nature." 

Pood  and  Cookery  for  the  Sick  and  Convales- 
cent.    By  Fannie  Merritt  Farmer.     Illustrated. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.   5x7%  in.  289  pages. 
11.50,  net.    (Postage,  15c.) 
Equally  valuable  for  trained    nurses   and 
home  use.     The    many  illustrations  show 
charmingly  how  attractive  the  serving  of 
food  may  be  made.    There  are  hundreds  of 
recipes. 

Forty  Songs.  By  Johannes  Brahms.  Ed- 
ited by  James  H  uneker.  (The  M  usicians'  Library.) 
The  Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  Boston.  9xl2V4  in.  158 
pages.  $2.50. 
Because  Brahms  is  never  sensational  he  has 
sometimes  been  called  dry ;  because  he  is 
never  lachrymose  he  has  sometimes  been 
called  cold.  This  only  shows  how  easy  it  is 
for  people  who  are  devotees  of  musical  aban- 
don to  confuse  pedantry  and  restraint.  As  in 
friendship  so  in  art,  emotion  that  is  mastered 
and  controlled  is  invariably  the  truest  and 
most  enduring.  Brahms  is  essentially  emo- 
tional. He  appeals  to  the  feelings  through  the 
sensuous  expression  of  beauty  in  tone.  That 
beauty  Is  not  diminished  but  rather  enhanced 
because  mated  with  beauty  of  form.  No 
better  method  of  learning  the  truth  of  this 
can  well  be  suggested  than  an  acquaintance, 
deepening  into  familiarity,  with  the  songs  of 
BrannLs.  As  Mr.  H uneker  says  in  his  intro- 
duction to  this  edition,  Brahms  is  "  romantic 
by  nature,"  and  he  needs  no  other  proof  for 
the  statement  than  the  songs  he  has  selected. 


To  many  who  do  not  now  know  Brahtns  we 
can  well  imagine  that  the  possession  of  this 
volume  will  mean  the  openmg  of  a  new  realm 
in  music. 

Fugitive  (The).  By  Ezra  S.  Brudno.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in.  392  pages. 
#1.50. 
The  story  of  a  Jew  boy  bom  in  Lithuania, 
the  son  of  a  man  wrongfully  accused  of  a 
ritual  murder.  The  village  life,  the  home  of 
a  Jewish  familjr,  the  hero's  later  life  in  a 
large  Russian  city  and  his  connection  with 
Nihilists,  and  finally  his  adventures  in  New 
York,  all  are  brought  out  faithfully  and  with 
a  note  of  sincerity  and  honest  feeling. 

Heredity,  Correlation,  and  Sex  Differences 
in  School  Abilities.  Edited  by  Edward  L.  Thorn- 
dike.  (Columbia  University  Contributions  to 
Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Education.  Vol. 
XI.)  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  6x9%  in. 
60  pages.    50c. 

How  Shall  We  Worship  God  ?  By  Alf  ord 
A.  Butler,  D.D.  Thomas  Whittaker,  New  Yorfc. 
5x7»/iin.  161  pages.  80c 
A  brief  popular  outline  of  the  growth  of 
common  worship  among  Christians  leading 
up  to  **  the  Prayer-Book  life."  In  tracing 
the  development  of  liturgies  and  in  setting 
forth  the  form  in  use  in  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion as  the  gathering  together  of  all  that 
is  best  in  the  past,  the  author  lays  emphasis 
on  what  is  vital,  and  prizes  the  liturgy  of  his 
own  Church  because  he  believes  it  promotes 
a  life  pervaded  by  worship  **  in  spirit  and  iu 
truth.'^ 

James  Oglethorpe :  The  Founder  of  Georgia. 
By  Harriet  C.  Cooper.  Illustrated.  D.  Appletom 
&  Co.,  New  York.  5x7i/iin.  217  pages.  $1,  net. 
(Postage,  10c.) 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Journal  of  Voyages  and  Travels  in  th^  In- 
terior of  North  America  (A).  By  Daniel  Will- 
iams Harmon.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York. 
4VsX7  in.  382  pages.  $U  net 
"  Harmon's  Journal "  is  a  curious  record  of 
life  and  adventure  in  Canada  during  the 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As 
an  agent  of  the  old  Northwest  Fur  Com- 
panv,  Daniel  Harmon  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
exploration  of  western  Canada,  wandering 
the  length  of  the  land  from  Montreal  to  the 
wilds  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  his 
travels  continuing  over  a  period  of  nearly 
twenty  years.  Being  of  a  literary  bent,  he 
varied  the  monotony  of  life  among  the  red 
men  by  keeping  a  diary,  in  which  he  narrated 
events,  depicted  customs  and  manners,  and 
jotted  notes  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
country.  This  diary  was  published  soon 
after  his  return  to  civilization,  and  is  now 
reprinted  in  a  convenient  form.  Apart  from 
its  historical  vsJue  it  contains  much  that  is 
interesting,  couched  in  quaint,  old-fashioned 
phraseology.  It  was  edited  for  its  orimnal 
publication  by  a  Vermont  minister,  and  the 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  he  is  respon- 
sible for  the  pious  reflections  with  which  it 
abounds.  Certainly  these  seem  foreign  to  the 
nature  of  the  rough-and-ready  Harmon,  who, 
by  his  own  account,  lost  little  time  in  learn- 
ing to  lead  the  life  of  a  savage.     In  addition 
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to  the  journal  proper  tiie  reprint  includes  the 
Indian  vocabulary  and  tne  several  brief 
essays  that  were  features  of  the  original. 

Little  Gmrrison  (A).  By  Fritz  von  der  Kyr- 
buxv  (Lieutenant  Bibe).  Trauulated  by  Wolf  von 
Schierbrand.  The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New 
York.    5x7%  in.    308  pages.    |i.50. 

This  unpleasant  record  of  army  life  in  Ger- 
many is  the  book  which  created  a  widespread 
sensation  upon  its  original  publication, 
caused  its  author  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
service  and  to  undergo  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment, and  evoked  acrimonious  discussion 
in  the  German  Parliament  Mr.  von  Schier- 
brand takes  the  unnecessary  trouble  of 
assuring  us  that  the  scandalous  revelations 
herein  contained  have  a  basis  in  fact.  Im- 
partial observers,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
nave  long  testified  to  the  present  demorali- 
zation of  the  German  army ;  and  that  the 
cap  fitted  in  this  particular  case  was  amply 
shown  at  Lieutenant  Bilse's  trial.  We  can 
understand  why  his  book,  as  an  **  indict- 
ment,** should  nave  commanded  attention  in 
bis  native  land;  but  we  can  see  no  valid 
reason  for  its  importation  into  this  country. 
As  a  literary  production  it  merits  no  atten- 
tion, being  crude  in  conception  and  execu- 
tion. It  is  peopled  by  repellent  creatures  in 
the  form  of  men  and  women  who  persist- 
ently break  all  the  commandments  of  the 
decalogue  and  glory  in  their  wrong-doing. 
From  the  first  to  the  last  page  it  is  one  long- 
drawn-out  picture  of  lasciviousness,  drunk- 
enness, gambling,  and  brutality.  The  trans- 
lator informs  us  that  he  has  omitted  a  num- 
ber of  passages  **  to  which  objections  might 
be  urged,  in  this  country  at  least,  on  the 
score  of  clean  literary  taste.**  He  might 
have  omitted  the  whole  work  and  literature 
would  have  been  none  the  loser.  It  was 
essentially  "made  in  Germany  for  Ger- 
many '*  and  should  have  been  left  there. 

Military  Policy  of  the  United  States  (The). 
By  Brevet  Major-General  Emory  Upton,  U.  S.  A. 
The  GoYemment  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.    6x9^  in.    495  pages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Oligarchy  of  Venice  (The).  By  George  B. 
McClenan.  Houghton,  Mifflin  6  Co.,  Boston. 
11.25,  net 

Mayor  McQellan  has  chosen  a  theme  of  wide 
interest,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  record  that  he 
has  treated  it  lucidly  and  with  discretion. 
In  limiting  the  scope  of  his  work  to  a  survey 
of  the  policies  that  caused  the  rise  and  were 
the  undoing  of  the  Republic  of  Venice,  he 
has  shown  the  part  of  wisdom,  for  it  is  evi- 
dent that  any  attempt  to  deal  with  all  the 
phases  and  problems  of  the  oligarchy  would 
have  involved  not  only  the  retiUing  of 
ground  already  pretty  thoroughly  cultivated. 
But  the  production  of  a  work  of  formidable 
dimensions.  True,  Mr.  McCIellan  does  not 
altogether  neglect  the  many  and  varied 
causes,  other  than  political,  that  made  the 
Republic  what  it  was,  but  he  loses  no  time  in 
arriving  at  his  main  theme  and  consistently 
cleaving  to  it,  and  succeeds  in  giving  his 
reader  a  dear  idea  of  how  the  Venetians 


attained  their  whilom  pre-eminence  and  how 
they  lost  it  Briefly,  the  Republic,  as  he  sees 
it,  was  upbuilt  by  a  cunningly  manipulated 
political  machine  that  rea^  a  seemin^y 
solid  superstructure  on  the  false  foundation 
of  the  interests  of  a  class  rather  than  of  the 
people.  The  vigor  of  citizenship  was  thus 
sapped  by  caste,  until  the  national  vitality 
so  completely  eobed  away  that  when  the 
storm  broke  there  was  no  resisting  it  Terse 
as  is  his  narrative,  the  author  contrives  to 
draw  some  vivid  pen-pictures,  and  his  litde 
book  is  at  all  times  readable. 

Personal  Reminiscences  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 

Hnrton.  By  Francis,  the  First  Earl  of  Eltesmere. 
Edited  by  his  Daughter  Alice,  Countess  oi  Straf- 
ford.   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    5^x9  in. 
240  pages.    ^.50.  net 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong :  A  Biogrmphi- 
cml  Study.  By  Edith  Armstrong  Talbot  IDos- 
trated.  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x8 
in.    JOl  pages.    #1.50,  net 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Stone  of  Destiny  (The).  By  Katherine 
Mackay.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  4%x7  in. 
112  pages.  liiT 
A  somewhat  overwritten  problem  story  in 
which  love,  duty,  and  high  ideals  fight  with 
materialism,  temptation,  and  low  motives. 
The  author  tries  too  strenuously  to  be  subtle 
and  eloquent. 

Sporting  Dog  (The).   By  Joseph  A.  Graham. 

Illustrated.     The    Macmillan    Co.,   New   York. 

5»4x8in.  327  pages.  #2,  net 
This  will  take  its  place  as  an  authority  in  its 
own  field.  It  discusses  breeding,  training, 
and  actual  field  work  with  thorousrh  knowl- 
edge. The  dog  portraits  are  capital  pictures. 
The  handsome  form  given  by  the  publisher 
to  all  the  volumes  of  the  American  Sports- 
men*s  Library  has  been  before  noted. 

Universe  (The) :  A  Vast  Electric  Organism. 
By  George  Woodward  Warder.  The  G.  W.  DU- 
hngham  Co..  New  York.  5x7H  »n.  302  pages. 
|l20,net.  (Postage.  12c) 
Mr.  Warder  believes  that  present  science  is 
in  **a  dubious  and  chaotic  condition"  and 
needs  to  be  set  to  rights.  This  he  under- 
takes with  an  intensity  of  conviction  which 
leaves  us  asking  with  Nicodemus,  **How 
can  these  things  be  ?"  We  are  told  that  the 
sun  is  not  hot,  that  lip;ht  does  not  come  from 
the  sun  or  stars,  but  is  generated  in  our  own 
atmosphere,  and  other  things  that  tax  ro- 
bust powers  of  belief.  It  is  electricity  that 
organized  the  universe  and  sustains  it,  and 
when  we  have  laid  this  wonder-worker  under 
tribute,  the  age  of  Methuselah  may  come  to 
man.  These  exuberant  beliefs  are  expressed 
in  a  correspondinEJly  exuberant  style,  adapted 
to  communicate  &em  to  anv  impressioiud>le 
reader  who  is  not  safegtiaraed  by  a  healthy 
skepticism. 

WaHamPenn.  By  Augustus  C.  Buell.  IDdfr 
trated.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  New  York.  5^x8^ 
in.    369  pages.    ^2.25,  net    (Postate*  17c) 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Woman's  Unfitness  for  Higher  CoedncatiQii. 
By  Ely  Van  De  Warker,  M.D.  The  GrafloB 
Press,  New  York.  4^x7^  in.  22S  pages.  |l.2S,n0t 


Correspondence 


Russia  and  the  United  States 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  regard  to  the  position  of  Russia  at  the 
time  of  our  Spanish-American  war,  the 
"  Novosti,"  in  the  last  week  of  June,  when 
the  struggle  was  nearing  its  crisis,  declared 
that  it  was  full  time  to  end  a  senseless  and 
criminal  war ;  that  America  must  submit  her 
pretensions  to  a  tribunal  of  the  Powers; 
that  we  could  not  avoid  doing  this,  since  our 
long  and  exposed  coast  line  could  not  with- 
stand two  or  three  combined  European 
fleets.  In  November  the  "  Novosti "  in- 
sisted that  the  great  Powers  should  protest 
against  the  proposed  cession  of  the  Philip- 
pmes.  The  "Novosti"  is  considered  a 
serai-official  organ,  and  in  a  Government 
where  everything  is  subject  to  such  strict 
censure  as  in  Russia,  the  Government  will 
have  to  bear  a  quasi-responsibility  for  what 
appears  without  objection  in  the  press.  It 
is  said  that  the  Spanish  Red  Book  will  fur- 
nish evidence  that  Russia  was  practically  a 
secret  ally  of  Spain.  The  Russian  Ambas- 
sador absented  himself  from  Washington 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  hostilities,  arid 
was  engag^  in  diplomatic  consultations  in 
various  European  capitals. 

Catherine  II.  was  a  pronounced  enemy  of 
the  United  States  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  (See  Wharton's  "American  Revolu- 
tionary Diplomatic  Correspondence,"  Vol. 
VI.,  p.  425.)  She  oflEered  to  furnish  Great 
Britain  an  army  of  Cossacks  and  Tartars  to 
help  crush  the  Americans,  but  Frederick  the 
Great  refused  to  permit  Russian  troops  for 
British  use  in  America  to  cross  his  territory. 
Francis  Dana,  who  was  sent  to  St  Peters- 
burg as  an  envoy,  was  subjected  to  mortify- 
ing rebuffs,  placcKi  under  police  surveillance, 
and  his  mail  opened  by  officials.  So  objec- 
tionable were  the  conditions  formulated  by 
Catherine  to  Mr.  Dana's  being  received  as 
an  envoy  that  he  wrote  to  John  Adams,  May 
15, 1783,  that  if  the  United  States  did  not 
lose  all  sense  of  dignity,  they  would  sooner 
resolve  not  to  send  a  Minister  to  Russia 
during  the  life  of  Catherine  than  to  accept 
them.  William  D.  Foulke. 

Russia  and  America 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  your  issue  of  the  16th  inst.  your  staff 
correspondent  in  Washington  concludes  his 
letter  b^  a  quotation  from  a  Russian  diplo- 
mat, claiming  that  a  historic  friendship  ex- 
ists between  Russia  and  the  United  States, 
founded  on  Russia's  aid  in  America's  neea 
forty  years  ago. 

Is  not  this  whole  story  a  fable  fostered 
for  a  purpose  ?  Does  it  rest  upon  any  foun- 
dation of  fact  ?  If  I  am  right  in  my  opinion, 
Russia  at  that  time  was  crippled  and  impo- 
tent for  good  or  harm,  so  far  as  the  United 


States  was  concerned:  her  fleet  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Black  or  Baltic  Seas;  her 
finances  exhausted;  her  power  by  sea  or 
land  fettered  in  consequence  of  the  Crimean 
War.  Can  any  student  of  modem  history 
verify  in  any  way  the  generally  received 
opinion  that  any  proffer  of  help  of  any  kind 
was  made  by  Russia  to  this  people  ?  It  is 
an  important  question  that  should  be  easily 
answered.  For  myself,  I  am  ignorant  of 
any  real  reason  to  credit  the  story.  I  cannot 
believe  it  without  evidence ;  for  a  more  un- 
natural alliance  the  world  never  saw. 

M.P. 

Service  Pensions 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  have  just  read  the  article  on  pensions  in 
your  issue  of  February  6  entitled  **  Halt  I" 
I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  your  paper 
for  many  years  and  can  generally  agree  with 
you,  ana  always  believe  m  your  fairness  and 
adherence  in  what  you  believe  to  be  right. 
But  I  do  not  believe  the  writer  of  the  article 
named  understands  the  needs  of  the  old  sol- 
diers or  the  workings  of  the  pension  system. 
In  the  first  place,  all  the  dead  beats,  the  men 
who  were  a  burden  to  the  Government  as 
long  as  they  were  on  the  rolls,  have  been 
drawing  pensions  these  many  years;  they 
had  hospital  records  and  are  generally  draw- 
ing more  than  %\2  per  month,  so  the  new 
biUs  will  not  affect  thenu  All  of  those  who 
were  clearly  entitled  to  pensions,  who  have 
applied,  are  also  on  the  list ;  the  class,  gen- 
erally speaking,  who  would  be  benefited  by 
the  proposed  bill  are  those  who  escaped 
wounds  during  the  war  but  who  have  never 
recovered  from  the  loss  of  the  most  valuable 
years  of  their  lives.  The  bulk  of  them  were 
boys,  literally,  not  figuratively,  speaking,  as 
shown  by  figures  published  recently  and 
accredited  to  Adjutant-General  Byers,  of  this 
State.  There  were  2,159,798  boys  who  were 
twenty-one  and  under,  and  only  681,748  who 
were  twenty-two  and  over,  who  enlisted  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War. 

The  influence  of  army  life  on  these  boys 
has  never  been  appreciated  by  those  wno 
did  not  experience  it  It  took  years  for  the 
best  of  them  to  outgrow  it,  and  tne  rest  never 
have  done  so.  I  can  look  back  and  see 
many  of  those  who  were  the  brightest  and 
best  in  the  service  who  have  never  recovered 
from  the  loss  of  training  that  they  should 
have  had  to  hold  their  place  in  the  world 
and  from  habits  acquired  that  nothing  but 
war  service  would  make  possible. 

In  other  words,  the  difference  between 
four  years  of  home  and  school  life  and  four 
years  of  army  life  on  the  future  of  a  boy 
who  went  into  the  army  at  eighteen  can 
hardly  be  estimated;  the  loss  of  an  armor 
leg  would  be  small  compared  to  it.    It  was 
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the  younger  men  who  stood  the  physical 
test  the  best  and  who  were  mustered  out  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  it  was  they  who 
suffered  most  from  the  evil  influences  of 
army  life.  The  real  evils  of  the  pension 
system,  that  is,  the  giving  of  pensions  to  the 
dishonest  and  undeserving,  are  past ;  nearly 
all  those  who  ought  not  to  have  had  pensions 
now  have  them,  and  to  ease  the  last  few 
years  of  those  who  lost  their  opportunities 
by  reason  of  the  service  they  gave  certainly 
seems  to  me  but  an  act  of  justice  and  a  ful- 
fillment of  promises  made  at  the  time  of  en- 
listment. So  far  as  the  money  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  money  disbursed  bv  the  Govern- 
ment that  goes  into  channels  where  the  public 
gets  as  much  good  from  it  as  it  does  from 
pension  money.  It  nearly  all  goes  into  cir- 
culation at  once,  and  saves  the  States  from 
providing  it  in  other  forms.  And  so  far  as 
the  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  are  concerned, 
the  list  will  decrease  very  rapidly,  and  it  can 
be  but  a  few  years  before  it  will  be  closed. 

I  was  born  September  27, 1847,  enlisted  in 
Company  B,  26th  Illinois  Infantry,  Febru- 
ary 11,  1864,  as  a  recruit  joined  the  regiment 
at  Scottsboro,  Alabama,  and  was  with  Sher- 
man^s  army  to  the  close  of  the  war.  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  for  over  twenty  years,  so  have 
been  in  touch  with  the  common  soldier  all 
the  time  since  my  enlistment.  I  have  never 
applied  for  a  pension  and  have  tried  to  be 
honest  with  myself  and  country,  and  have 
watched  the  pension  system  closely  and  un- 
derstand its  abuses,  but  believe  that  the 
greatest  justice  ana  fairness  that  has  ever 
come  from  it  would  be  the  passage  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  bill  now  be- 
fore Congress.  Harwood  Sharp. 

Humboldt,  Iowa. 

Save  the  Big  Trees 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  movement  to  save  the  Big  Trees  of 
California  is  gaining  substantial  headway. 
Pennsylvania,  through  its  Forestry  Commis- 
sion, has  secured  the  pledges  of  twenty-two 
out  of  thirty-four  members  of  Confess. 
The  Governor  of  Iowa  is  at  work  with  the 
Iowa  delegation  to  the  same  end.  The  local 
branches  of  the  American  Park  and  Outdoor 
Association,  the  Olmsted  Brothers,  Manning 
Brothers,  and  others,  are  working  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Illi- 
nois, Vermont,  Utah,  Oregon — in  all,  twenty 
States  are  represented  in  the  effort.  The 
"  Mammoth  Grove "  of  the  Calaveras  big 
trees  is  not  a  large  one,  containing  only 
about  one  hundred  trees,  but  it  is  distinctly 
the  most  important,  historically,  of  all  the 
Sequoias  existing.  With  these  few  trees  are 
interwoven  most  of  the  literature  of  the 
species,  and  the  observations  of  the  world's 
most  eminent  men  of  science.  These  trees 
were  the  first  of  the  species  seen  by  the 
white  race  (in  the  spring  of  1852).  They  re- 
mained for  a  number  ot  years  the  only  ones 
known. 

The   Senate   Report   to  the  Fifty -sixth 


Congress  quotes  Professor  Dudley  to  the 
following  effect : 

**  To  my  mind,  one  of  the  reasons  making 
it  almost  imperative  for  scientific  men  to 
use  every  effort  to  preserve  this  grove  lies 
in  the  table  of  careful  measurements  of 
many  individuals  of  this  grove  (mentioning 
each  tree  by  name)  by  Josiah  Whitney,  Dh 
rector  of  the  California  Geological  Survey, 
nearly  thirty  years  ago.  Already  remeas- 
urements  would  make  interesting  compari- 
sons, and  in  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  trom 
the  date  of  measurements  comparisons  with 
the  original  measurements  would  furnish 
invaluable  data  on  the  rate  of  growth  of 
these  giants.  Few  authentic  measurements 
have  been  made  of  any  other  big  trees  since 
— none  until  recent  years. 

"  Probably  few  scientific  men  of  eminence 
visiting  the  Pacfic  coast  have  failed  to  visit 
this  grove,  and,  indeed,  few  have  visited  any 
other  big  trees,  except  of  late  years  the 
Mariposa  Grove.  Asa  Gray,  John  Torrey, 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  John  Miiir,  are  a  few  of 
them  only.  Their  published  observations, 
with  those  of  Whitney  and  his  assistants, 
have  become  classics  in  scientific  literature.** 

In  pleading  for  the  preservation  of  these 
trees  the  Outdoor  American  League  of  Cali- 
fornia summarizes  the  facts  about  them  in 
this  way: 

"  The  dimensions  of  the  Big  Tree  are  un- 
equaled.  The  age  of  the  Big  Tree  makes  it 
the  oldest  living  thing.  The  majestic  beauty 
of  the  Big  Tree  is  unique  and  world-re- 
nowned. It  now  exists  only  in  ten  isolated 
gloves  on  the  west  slope  ot  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada Mountains,  and  nowhere  else  in  the 
world.  The  Mariposa  Grove  is  to-day  the 
only  one  of  consequence  which  is  completely 

Protected.  Most  of  the  scattered  groves  of 
►ig  Trees  are  privately  owned,  and  there- 
fore in  danger  of  destruction.  Lumbering 
is  rapidly  sweeping  them  off ;  forty  mills  and 
log^ng  companies  are  now  at  work  wholly 
or  m  part  upon  Big  Tree  timber.  The 
southern  groves  show  some  reproduction, 
through  which  there  is  hope  of  perpetuating 
these  gloves;  in  the  northern  groves  the 
species  hardly  holds  its  own.  The  species 
represents  a  surviving  prehistoric  genus  of 
trees  once  growing  widely  over  the  globe." 

A  Correction 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  mistake 
in  a  late  number  of  The  Outlook.  You  re- 
ferred to  the  loss  by  fire  of  the  building  of 
the  **  American  College  for  Girls  "  in  Erze- 
roum.  The  **  American  College  for  Girls  ^ 
is  the  technical  name  of  the  chartered  cos- 
mopolitan college  for  women  in  Constanti- 
nople similar  to  Robert  College  for  men. 
The  building  destroyed  in  Erzeroum  be- 
longed to  a  small  mission  school  of  prepara- 
tory grade  for  Armenian  girls  only.  I  am 
sorry  the  mistake  was  made,  as  it  is  confus- 
ing to  people  who  have  rather  vague  ideas 
in  regai-d  to  geography  in  Turkey. 

Mary  Mills^^atrick. 
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The  essential  difference  be- 
on^"*  tween  the  charges  against 
•  Senator  Smoot  now  being 
investigated  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Elections  and  those  which  resulted 
in  a  refusal  to  admit  Mr.  Roberts  as  a 
member  of  the  lower  branch  of  Congress, 
is  that  in  the  latter  case  the  man  was  on 
trial,  in  the  present  case  the  system. 
It  is  not  alleged  that  Mr.  Smoot  is  a 
polygamist  or  a  man  of  bad  personal 
character,  or  that  he  has  violated  the 
law  in  any  way.  Nor  does  it  seem  to 
be  the  intention,  as  many  had  supposed, 
to  show  specifically  that  as  an  '*  apostle  " 
of  the  Mormon  Church  he  is  bound  by 
an  oath  inconsistent  with  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  and  with  his  duty  as 
a  Senator.  The  indictment  is  a  broader 
one ;  it  goes  to  the  root  of  the  relations 
of  Mormon  ism  to  civil  government.  It 
is  alleged  that,  despite  the  "  revelation  " 
of  1890  by  which  plural  marriages  ceased 
to  be^  commended  and  urged  by  the 
Church,  and  despite  the  acceptance  of 
the  law  by  which  polygamy  became  a 
criminal  offense  (a  law  without  the  enact- 
ment of  which  Utah  could  not  have 
been  admitted  to  Statehood),  the  Mormon 
Church  does  in  fact  defy  the  law  by 
upholding  and  honoring  those  who  con- 
tinue to  maintain  polygamous  relations  ; 
that  it  thus  strikes  at  the  most  funda- 
mental of  a  citizen's  relations,  that  of 
the  family ;  and  that  as  a  hierarchy  it 
controls  and  dictates  the  political  actions 
of  its  members,  so  that  it  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  an  oflScial  high  in  its 
counsels,  as  is  an  "  apostle,"  must  place 
nrst  and  above  all  things  the  power  and 
supremacy  of  the  Church  of  Latter-Day 
Saints.  In  the  hearings  last  week  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  was  afforded  of 
the  head  of  the  Mormon  Church,  First 
President  Smith,  declaring  again   and 


again  that  he  was  himself  an  habitual 
violator  of  the  law  ;  that  he  trusted  in  the 
forbearance  of  his  fellow-citizens  not  to 
enforce  it  against  him ;  that  he  was  ready 
to  suffer  the  penalty  if  need  be  ;  and  that 
it  would  degrade  and  debase  him  to 
obey  the  law.  It  is  one  thing,  it  may  be 
pointed  out,  to  agree  that  Mormons  are 
morally  bound  to  support  and  care  for 
plural  wives  married  before  the  latest 
"  revelation  "  about  polygamy,  and  for 
their  children  ;  it  is  quite  another  thing 
to  justify  the  example  of  the  official  head 
of  the  Church  who  tells  of  his  eleven 
children  by  five  wives  born  since  that 
manifesto.  President  Smith's  conten- 
tion, repeated  again  and  again,  was  that 
there  have  been  no  plural  marriages 
authorized  or  connived  at  by  the  Church 
since  1890  (he  did  not  say  absolutely 
that  no  plural  marriages  had  taken  place, 
and  it  is  stated  that  adverse  testimony  on 
this  point  will  be  introduced),  but  that 
the  continuance  of  polygamous  relations 
previously  contracted  was  not  con- 
demned. A  majority  of  the  high  gov- 
erning bodies  of  the  Church  (the  first 
and  second  Presidents,  the  Council,  and 
the  twelve  apostles)  are  reported  to  be 
pluralists.  Mr.  Smith  admitted  the  cor- 
rectness of  a  report  that  he  had  within 
a  year  said,  in  a  company  in  which  Mr. 
Smoot  was  present,  that  the  doctrine  of 
plural  marriages  was  a  revelation  by 
God  and  that  to  reject  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  rejection  of  God  himself, 
but  nevertheless  said  that  he  considered 
that  since  the  »*  revelation  "  of  1890  he 
was  bound  not  to  teach  the  doctrine 
publicly.  Yet  later  on  he  admitted  that 
if  the  doctrine  were  publicly  attacked  he 
would  defend  it  In  spite  of  these  obvi- 
ous inconsistencies,  Mr.  Smith  main- 
tained earnestly  that  the  Church  had  in 
good  faith  carried  out  the  manifesto  or 
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**  revelation "  of  1890.  One  of  the 
points  brought  out  as  bearing  directly 
on  the  present  case  was  that  when  Mr. 
Thatcher  was  a  candidate  for  the  Sen- 
ate he  was  threatened  with  being  cut 
off  from  the  Church  if  he  ran  on  a  plat- 
form it  disapproved.  Mr.  Smith  assented 
to  Mr.  Hoar's  summing  up  of  the  Mor- 
mon position  as  the  belief  that  polyg- 
amy is  right  and  innocent,  but  that  since 
the  Woodruff  manifesto  suspended  the 
command  to  practice  polygamy,  the  faith- 
ful may  properly  obey  the  law.  If  the 
Senate  refuses  to  admit  Mr.  Smoot  as  a 
member,  it  will  practically  deny  the  right 
of  the  Mormons  to  send  to  the  Senate 
any  of  their  high  Church  officials,  nomi- 
nated and  elected  in  the  interest  of  the 
Church,  so  long  as  that  body  openly 
upholds  illegal  practices. 


The  dispassionate  appeal 
^^Tt^'glT    of  Booker  T.Washington 

in  the  columns  of  the 
"  Age  Herald,"  of  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama, calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
within  a  fortnight  three  negroes  had 
been  burned  at  the  stake,  one  of  them  a 
woman,  none  of  the  three  charged  with 
any  crime  even  remotely  connected  with 
the  abuse  of  white  women,  all  the  burn- 
ings in  broad  daylight,  two  of  them  on 
Sunday  afternoon  and  within  sight  of  a 
Christian  church,  ought  to  arrest  the 
attention  even  of  those  who  have  become 
indifferent  to  these  frightful  outbreaks 
of  savagery  by  reason  of  their  frequency. 
It  is  a  terrible  accusation  which  Mr. 
Washington  brings  against  American 
society  when  he  says,  "  The  custom  of 
burning  human  beings  has  become  so 
common  as  scarcely  to  excite  interest 
or  attract  unusual  attention."  As  he 
has  always  been  one  of  the  foremost  to 
condemn  in  strongest  terms  all  crimes 
committed  by  his  race,  there  is  the  more 
force  in  his  dispassionate  declaration 
that  these  barbarous  sins,  followed  by 
publication  of  the  details,  are  more  de- 
grading to  the  people  who  inflict  the 
punishment  than  to  those  who  receive 
it,  and  that  the  worst  feature  of  these 
outrages  is  that  they  occur  in  communi- 
ties where  Christian  churches,  Sunday- 
schools,  Christian  Endeavor  Societies, 


and  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions are  established,  and  where  collec- 
tidns  are  taken  up  for  sending  mission- 
aries to  the  so-called  heathen  world  1 
This  letter,  which  is  a  simple  statemoit 
of  facts,  ought  to  be  pondered  by  every 
thoughtful  man  in  the  United  States. 
The  sudden  and  terrible  vengeance  in- 
flicted by  a  throng  of  indignant  men  on 
the  discovery  of  a  repulsive  crime  can 
be  understood ;  but  the  burning  at  the 
stake  of  a  human  being  in  the  twentieth 
century,  wherever  it  occurs  and  by  whom- 
ever committed,  means  but  one  thing: 
the  survival  of  savage  brutality.  A 
man,  no  matter  what  his  standing,  who 
can  assist  in  the  burning  of  a  fellow- 
creature  for  any  offense  is  a  savage.  It 
is  one  thing  to  hang  or  shoot  an  offender 
in  the  flrst  moment  of  horror  at  his 
crime ;  it  is  another  thing  to  tie  a  human 
being  to  a  stake,  pile  combustibles  about 
him,  and  stand  near  while  he  dies  in 
agony.  It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  this 
terrible  indictment  to  the  prompt  action 
of  Governor  Vardaman  in  saving  a 
negro  from  a  mob  who  had  sworn  to 
burn  him  at  the  stake.  The  Governor, 
on  the  report  of  the  possible  burning  of 
the  negro,  took  a  special  train  to  the 
locality,  and  arrived  there  in  advance 
of  the  mob.  Under  the  escort  of  the 
militia  and  the  sheriff's  posse,  the  Gov- 
ernor took  the  negro  to  his  own  train 
and  carried  him  back  to  Jackson,  where 
he  is  safely  lodged  and  will  be  brought 
to  speedy  trial.  The  Mississippi  L^s- 
lature  has  thanked  Governor  Vardaman 
for  his  action.  We  believe  the  Legisla- 
ture  in  this  voices  the  prevailing  public 
sentiment  not  only  of  the  State,  but  of 
the  whole  South  as  well.  As  The 
Outlook  has  condemned  with  severity 
recent  utterances  of  Governor  Varda- 
man in  regard  to  the  negro,  it  takes 
special  satisfaction  in  commending  bis 
prompt  and  courageous  performance  of 
his  duty. 

® 

Another  effort  to  get  the 
''crst^i.mui:^  Supreme   Court    of  the 

United  States  to  declare 
a  Southern  State  Constitutional  provis- 
ion a  violation  of  the  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Amendments  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  has  failed,     A  negro  named 
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Uiles,  who  had  enjoyed  the  right  of 
voting  in  Alabama,  was  refused  registra- 
tion in  March,  1902.  He  appealed  to 
the  State  courts,  and,  losing  his  case 
there,  appealed  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  The  Court  sums  up  in 
tbis  sentence :  "  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  plaintiffs  in  error  have  not  brought 
the  cases  within  the  statute  giving  to 
this  Court  the  right  of  review."  There- 
fore the  Court  reaches  no  decision  on  the 
principle  involved.  The  State  court  had 
decided  adversely  to  the  negro  on  this 
simple  ground :  If  the  State  Constitu- 
tional provision  is  null  and  void,  then 
the  Board  of  Registration  is  virtually 
non-existent ;  it  therefore  committed  no 
offense  in  refusing  to  register  the  plain- 
tiff, and  of  course  cannot  be  made  to 
register  him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
State  Constitutional  provision  is  authori- 
tative, then  by  that  very  provision  the 
Board  of  Registration  is  empowered  to 
act  as  it  did.  This  being  the  decision 
of  the  State  court,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  concludes  that  no 
Federal  question  is  involved,  and  there- 
fore that  the  Court  has  no  jurisdiction 
in  the  case.  Like  the  recent  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  regarding  negro 
jurymen  (see  The  Outlook  for  January 
30),  this  opinion  has  been  in  some  quar- 
ters misunderstood.  In  that  case  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
affirmed  that  it  had  jurisdiction,  and  re- 
manded the  case  to  the  State  court ;  in 
this  case  it  denies  that  it  has  jurisdic- 
tion, and  dismisses  the  case.  The 
Court  neither  sustains  nor  condemns  the 
Alabama  Constitutional  provisions  re- 
garding the  sufiFrage;  it  simply  says 
that  it  cannot  either  sustain  or  condemn 
until  it  is  clearly  called  upon  to  do  so, 
and  that  it  has  not  so  been  called  upon 
in  this  case.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  a  case  can  be  framed  so  as  to 
bring  the  question  before  the  Supreme 
Court  for  decision.  It  is  a  question 
whether  whatever  injustice  the  State 
Constitution  may  do  is  not  to  be  reme- 
died by  legislative  or  political  rather 
than  judicial  machinery.  In  another 
column  we  discuss  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  suffrage  amend- 
ments to  several  of  the  Southern  State 
Constitutions. 


The  Legislature  of  Ohio 
®'''*'*to  owo''**"*"    is  now  wrestling  with 

the  formation  of  a  new 
school  code  which  is  to  be  uniform  in 
its  application  throughout  the  State. 
Heretofore  special  legislation  for  differ- 
ent cities,  under  the  guise  of  classifica- 
tion, has  been  passed  from  time  to  time. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  has 
finally  declared  such  minute  classifica- 
tion unconstitutional,  hence  the  neces- 
sity of  a  uniform  code.  The  present 
Legislature  is  strongly  Republican.  The 
chief  issue  upon  which  it  was  elected  was 
the  re-election  of  the  late  Senator  Hanna. 
All  other  issues  were  pushed  into  the 
background.  The  agitation  and  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  of  school  legis- 
lation were  left  until  after  the  election 
of  the  members  of  the  present  Legisla- 
ture. Political  exigencies  and  consider- 
ations will  therefore  carry  much  weight 
in  determining  the  outcome.  The  ques- 
tion concerning  which  the  most  interest 
is  manifested  is  that  of  the  method  of 
nominating  and  electing  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  largest  three 
cities  in  Ohio — Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
and  Toledo — ^now  employ  three  different 
methods.  The  Cleveland  plan  is  the 
election  of  a  small  board  at  large.  The 
candidates  are  nominated  by  the  differ- 
ent parties,  and  the  names  placed  on  the 
party  ticket ;  a  school  director  is  also 
elected,  who  acts  as  business  manager 
and  chooses  the  superintendent,  with 
the  consent  of  the  board.  Toledo  elects 
a  small  board  at  large.  The  members 
are  nominated  by  petition,  and  elected 
on  a  separate  school  ticket.  The  su- 
perintendent and  business  manager  are 
appointed  by  the  board.  Cincinnati 
uses  the  ward  system.  One  member. is 
elected,  on  a  party  ticket,  from  each 
ward.  With  few  exceptions,  the  ward 
plan  is  in  vogue  in  the  cities  of  the 
State.  Four  important  school  bills  have 
been  introduced  during  the  present  ses- 
sion. These  bills  are  in  substantial 
agreement  as  to  the  size  of  the  boards 
in  village  and  township  districts,  but 
differ  as  to  the  city  districts.  A  "city" 
is  a  corporation  of  over  five  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  contest  is  over  the 
control  of  the  city  schools,  involving  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  for 
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salaries,  text-books,  and  supplies,  and 
the  appointment  of  thousands  of  teachers 
and  employees.  The  Treadway  Bill  is 
modeled  on  the  existing  Cleveland  plan. 
The  Smith  Bill  follows  the  Toledo  plan, 
except  that  no  provision  is  made  for 
nomination  by  petition.  The  Harrison- 
Carr  Bill  is  according  to  the  Cincinnati 
plan.  A  peculiar  feature  of  this  bill  is 
that  it  provides  for  village  and  township 
boards,  consisting  of  five  members, 
elected  at  large.  City  districts,  how- 
ever, are  to  elect  one  member  from 
each  ward  and  three  at  large,  making 
the  size  identical  with  the  City  Council. 
In  Toledo  the  board  would  consist 
of  sixteen  members.  The  Bassett  Bill, 
introduced  by  a  Toledo  member,  is 
identical  with  the  Harrison-Carr  Bill, 
except  as  to  the  provisions  for  city 
districts.  This  bill  provides  for  the 
division  of  cities  into  four  districts. 
One  member  is  to  be  elected  from  each 
district,  and  three  additional  ones  at 
large.  It  provides  for  nomination  by 
petition,  and  election  on  a  separate  ticket. 
At  the  present  writing  a  compromise 
bill  of  this  sort  seems  likely  to  pass. 


ent  of  schools  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  board,  who,  being  non- 
experts, and  often  actually  ignorant  of 
educational  needs  and  methods,  are  apt 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  public  schools ;  but  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  elect  intelligent  and  informed 
members  to  the  school  board  when  the 
board  is  small  and  the  election  is  at 
large.  They  point  out  that  though  the 
expense  of  the  schools  in  Cleveland  may 
be  heavier  than  it  is  in  Cincinnati,  the 
Cleveland  schools  are  jnuch  superior, 
the  adoption  of  manual  training  and  of 
kindergartens  being  specific  cases  of 
advanced  methods.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  advocates  of  the  small  board 
have  the  weight  of  intelligence  and  dis- 
interested desire  for  the  advancement  of 
the  schools  on  their  side.  The  demo- 
cratic arguments  for  the  ward  system 
are  specious,  and  have  been  proved  such 
time  and  again.  The  struggle  is  the 
same  as  that  which  has  been  going  on  in 
New  York  State,  with  the  defenders  of 
the  schools  on  the  one  side,  and  the  poli- 
ticians who  wish  to  use  the  schools  for 
their  own  advantage  on  the  other. 


It  is  the  oft- repeated  struggle 
iM^h^'isic  between  centralized  govern- 
ment and  individual  respon- 
sibility on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  decentralized  government  and 
diffused  responsibility.  The  advocates 
of  the  ward  plan  declare  that  under  it 
the  schools  are  brought  close  to  the 
people  and  are  made  immediately  re- 
sponsive to  public  sentiment;  that  the 
small  board  leads  to  one-man  power,  the 
board  becoming  a  figurehead  or  auditing 
board,  and  merely  ratifying  the  actions 
and  policies  of  the  superintendent.  They 
also  point  to  the  increased  cost  of  the 
Cleveland  schools  under  the  small  board 
over  those  of  Cincinnati  under  a  ward 
board.  George  B.  Cox,  the  Cincinnati 
boss,  machine  politicians  generally,  and 
the  school-book  "ring"  are  claimed 
among  the  advocates  of  the  ward  plan. 
The  advocates  of  the  small  board,  on 
the  other  hand,  say  that  under  the  ward 
board  system  no  one  can  be  held  per- 
sonally responsible,  and  that  there  is 
more  interference  with  the  superintend- 


The  only  important  incident 
^he^st"    ^^    active    hostilities    to   be 

recorded  is  the  attack  by  a 
Japanese  squadron  of  seven  vessels  upon 
Vladivostok  on  Sunday  of  this  week. 
As  has  been  the  case  with  the  demon- 
strations against  Port  Arthur,  the  object 
seemed  to  be,  not  a  formal  and  thorough 
bombardment  or  attempt  to  reduce  the 
forts  by  a  frontal  assault,  but  rather  to 
test  the  defenses,  to  discover  the  range 
of  fire  of  the  forts,  and  to  threaten  and 
hold  in  check  the  Russian  vessels  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  port.  Thus  Admiral 
Togo's  operations  at  Port  Arthur  have 
been  described  as  aiming  at  the  maxi- 
mum of  destruction  with  the  minimum 
of  exposure,  and  are  marked  by  bold 
dashes  and  quick  withdrawals.  Appar- 
ently little  actual  harm  was  done  by  the 
attack  of  Sunday,  although  some  reports 
state  that  four  or  five  Russians  were 
killed.  The  Russians  wisely  refused  to 
reply  to  the  Japanese  fire,  and  thus 
balked  the  desire  of  the  Japanese  to  dis- 
cover the  extent  of  the  defenses.    One 
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significant  indication  of  this  attack  is 
that  the  ice  conditions  as  far  north  as 
Vladivostok  now  permit  of  active  opera- 
tions. It  is  increasingly  evident  that 
the  Russian  naval  forces  are  "  bottled 
up  "  or  made  ineffective  by  superior  hos- 
tile forces,  and  that  little  is  to  be  feared 
from  them  on  the  high  seas  by  the 
Japanese.  This  supremacy  of  the  seas 
gives  Japan  every  opportunity  for  mov- 
ing her  troops  by  transport,  and  as  the 
spring  advances  and  the  ice  in  the  north- 
ern ports  diminishes,  this  will  be  done 
with  increasing  vigor.  It  is  said  that 
100,000  Japanese  soldiers  are  being 
concentrated  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Pingyang,  and  for  this  purpose  the  port 
of  Chinnampho  is  being  used.  Chin- 
nampho  is  perhaps  a  hundred  miles 
north  of  Chemulpho  (the  port  belonging 
to  Seoul,  the  capital  of  Korea),  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  now  available  for  landing 
troops  illustrates  strikingly  the  advan- 
tage to  Japan  of  her  control  of  the  sea. 


The  MiliUry 


Such  a  close  guard  has 
Fi.id"f  o'Son.  been  kept  by  the  cen- 

sors  on  the  sending  of 
despatches  from  Japan  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  Japanese  army  are  still 
known  only  in  part  and  uncertainly.  It 
seems  clear,  however,  that  the  main 
armies  of  Japan  and  Russia  are  nearing 
each  other  slowly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Yalu  River  valley.  The  Russians  evi- 
dently hold  Anting,  on  the  north  bank, 
in  force,  have  some  troops  at  Wiju,  and 
have  thrown  out  light  skirmishing  bodies 
to  the  south.  The  Japanese,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  occupying  Pingyang  in 
force,  and  have  outlying  bodies  of  troops 
to  the  north.  All  the  operations  in  the 
field  are  rendered  slow  by  the  absence 
of  railroads,  the  wretched  condition  of 
the  few  highways,  and  the  fact  that 
northern  Korea  is  extremely  hilly.  That 
these  elements  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count to  understand  the  general  strategy 
of  the  campaign  is  evident.  For  in- 
stance, reports  that  Japan  has  landed 
troops  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Korea 
at  Wonsan,  at  Songching,  and  even  as 
^ar  north  as  Possiet  Bay,  have  been  in- 
terpreted by  many  papers  to  indicate  an 
attempt  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  Rus- 
sian central  position  on  the  Yalu  River  ; 


but  when  the  intervening  mountains,  the 
impassable  roads,  and  the  distances  are 
considered,  this  seems  so  improbable 
as  to  make  plausible  the  idea  that  these 
advance  movements  are  part  of  a  gen- 
eral design  to  advance  far  enough  north 
to  cut  the  Vladivostok  branch  of  the 
Siberian  Railway,  and  thus  to  invest  one 
of  Russia's  two  great  ports  by  land  while 
it  is  blockaded  by  a  Japanese  fleet  at 
sea.  Turning  to  the  western  portion  of 
the  general  field  of  operations,  we  find  a 
somewhat  similar  position.  Port  Arthur 
is  invested  by  sea,  and  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  the  railroad  leading  from  it  to 
Mukden  will  be  cut  ofi  by  Japanese 
forces  landed  on  the  peninsula  of  which 
Port  Arthur  forms  the  extremity.  A 
strong  indication  of  this  is*  the  fact  that 
there  are  continued  rumors  that  the 
Russians  will  abandon  Niuchuang,  a 
railway  center  about  half-way  between 
the  two  places,  and  retire  to  Mukden. 
Equally  plausible  in  this  connection  is 
the  supposition  that  Japan  has  landed  or 
will  land  forces  at  some  point  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Liaotung,  in 
order  to  cut  the  railroad  between  Peking 
and  Niuchuang,  and  thus  advance  by 
this  route  to  Mukden.  The  opinion 
grows  that  Russia  will  not  precipitate  a 
general  engagement,  but  will  hold  the  Jap- 
anese advance  in  check  wherever  possible, 
retiring,  if  necessary,  slowly  to  Mukden 
and  possibly  in  time  to  Harbin,  all  the 
while  gathering  strength  as  the  successive 
detachments  of  troops  reach  the  base  of 
operations  at  Harbin  from  the  Siberian 
Railroad.  In  this  way,  it  is  argued, 
Russia  will  in  time  accumulate  such  a 
mass  of  troops  that  she  may  first  check 
absolutely  the  Japanese  advance,  and 
then  inaugurate  an  irresistible  advance 
of  her  own  army.  At  present  there  are 
probably  not  more  than  175,000  Rus- 
sian troops  west  of  Lake  Baikal,  but 
some  50,000  men  a  month,  and  perhaps 
more,  are  coming  to  the  front  as  fast  as 
the  one  single-track  railway  can  move 
them. 

The  election  in  Japan 
interoaioMi  p°h1..e«  which  has  just  taken 

place  is  of  less  politi- 
cal importance  than  usual,  because  under 
the  present  crisis,  whatever  political  party 
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names  the  members  may  enroll  them- 
selves under,  the  Government  will  have 
the  hearty  and  unanimous  support  of 
the  national  l^slature.  The  returns, 
however,  indicate  a  nominal  increase  in 
the  number  of  professedly  independent 
members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; the  Constitutionalists  have  elect- 
ed about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
members,  the  Progressives  about  one 
hundred,  leaving  the  minor  and  unclassi- 
fied parties  in  all  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  members.  It  is  stated  that 
urgency  war  measures  will  be  intro- 
duced and  carried  unanimously. The 

relations  between  Japan  and  the  Korean 
Government  appear  to  be  entirely  ami- 
cable, and  the  despatches  from  Tokyo 
assert  that  the  Japanese  troops  are  every- 
where received  with  a  cordial  welcome. 

^Japan  has  issued  a  reply  to  Russia's 

charge  of  treacherous  conduct,  asserting 
that  her  notification  to  Russia  that  Japan 
intended  to  take  independent  action  to 
defend  her  position  was,  when  taken  with 
formal  breaking  off  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war; 
that  in  point  of  fact  the  first  shot  in  the 
war  was  fired  by  Russia;  and,  perhaps 
most  important  of  all,  that  Russia's  per- 
sistent aggression  in  the  way  of  warlike 
preparations  in  the  East  was  a  warning 
necessarily  interpreted  as  a  threat  which 
could  not  be  disregarded. The  Rus- 
sian officials  and  newspapers  which 
charged  that  an  American  war  vessel 
refused  assistance  to  Russian  sailors 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Variag  and 
Korietz  at  the  battle  of  Chemulpho,  and 
otherwise  acted  in  an  unfriendly  manner, 
have  frankly  and  fully  withdrawn  the 
charges,  which  had.  no  foundation  what- 
ever. 

Mr.  von  Plehve,  the  Rus- 
'^P^r-n? clTcTe"  sian  Minister  of  the  In- 

terior,  lately  completed 
the  first  draft  of  the  so-called  "  peasant 
code,"  a  new  body  of  legislation  intended 
to  carry  into  effect  the  wishes  and  prom- 
ises of  the  Czar  as  set  forth  in  the 
Imperial  manifesto  of  March  II,  1903, 
concerning  religious  liberty  and  admin- 
istrative reform.  At  the  time  when  that 
manifesto  was  promulgated,  The  Outlook 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  re- 


forms foreshadowed  and  partly  outlined 
therein  were  little  more  than  changes 
and  modifications  in  the  existing  system 
of  bureaucratic  administration,  and  that 
in  the  decree  itself  there  was  little  to 
indicate  a  serious  purpose,  on  the  part 
of  those  who  framed  it,  "  to  furnish  any 
real  relief  for  the  evils  from  which  the 
Russian    people   are   suffering,"     The 
draft  of  reform  legislation  which  now 
appears,  as  the  outcome  of  that  manifesto, 
seems  fully  to  justify  all  that  we  then 
said  of  it.     It  ignores  entirely  the  evils 
pointed  out  by  the  local  committees  of 
the  Agricultural  Inquiry  Commission  of 
1902-3,  such  as  insufficient  land,  high 
and  inequitable  taxation  of  the  peasants 
as  a  class,  deprivation  of  legal  rights 
enjoyed    by   other   classes,   oppressive 
bureaucratic  control,  inadequate  educa- 
tional facilities,  restriction  of  the  right 
to   assemble  for   discussion   and  joint 
action,  the  passport  system,  the  censor- 
ship of  the  press,  etc.,  and  confines  itself 
almost  wholly  to  such  matters  as  "  the 
definition  of  individual  rights  regarding 
communal   lands,"   the   "settlement  of 
disputes  between  villages,  and  between 
peasants  and  neighboring  landholders," 
and  the  "  discovery  of  means  to  stimulate 
individual  enterprise,  bring  about  the 
adoption  of  modern  farming  methods, 
and  instill  in  the  peasants  respect  for 
the  laws  and  rights  of  property."  Where 
it  touches  questions  of  more  vital  im- 
portance it  is  distinctly  conservative,  if 
not  reactionary,  in  tendency.    It  perpet- 
uates, for  example,  the  existing  inequal- 
ity between  the  peasant  class  and  other 
classes,  by  decreeing  that  "  the  peasants 
must  remain  entirely  separate,  legally ;" 
it  declares  that  they  must  continue  to 
live  together  in  communes,  or  at  least 
that  the  commune,  as  an  organization, 
shall  not  be  disturbed;  it  forbids  the 
sale,  by  the  peasants,  of  lands  to  which 
they  are  entitled  and  upon  which  they 
have    made   "  redemption    payments ;" 
and  it  retains  corporal  punishment— or, 
in  other  words,  flogging  with  whips— 
as  a  disciplinary  measure  applicable  to 
peasants  only.     "  Reforms  "  of  this  kind 
are   merely  bureaucratic   remedies  for 
bureaucratic  evils,  and  will  have  little 
effect    upon    the    economic    condition 
of  the  class  to  which  they  specifically 
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relate.  The  most  urgent  needs  of  the 
Russian  peasant  are  education,  freedom 
of  movement  and  action,  freedom  from 
oppressive  bureaucratic  "  regulation," 
immunity  from  degrading  punishments 
to  which  men  of  other  classes  are  not 
liable,  equality  before  the  law,  and  relief 
from  a  burden  of  taxation  that  is  wholly 
beyond  his  strength.  Give  him  these 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  and 
he  will  take  care  of  himself  without 
guardians  or  nurses ;  but  he  never  can 
or  will  prosper  while  he  is  bound  to  his 
commune,  bound  to  his  land,  set  apart 
as  a  member  of  an  inferior  class,  deprived 
of  legal  rights  that  others  enjoy,  kept  in 
ignorance  despite  his  thirst  for  educa- 
tion, told  what  he  must  do  and  what  he 
must  not  do,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  and  threatened  with  the  whip 
merely  because  he  has  happened  to  be 
bom  a  peasant  farmer.  The  Czar  said, 
in  his  manifesto  of  March  11,  that  he 
was  "  firmly  resolved  to  satisfy,  immedi- 
ately, needs  of  the  State  that  had  become 
fully  ripe."  If  the  "  peasant  code  " 
drafted  by  Mr.  von  Plehve  is  the  only 
satisfaction  that  the  "needs"  of  the 
peasantry  are  to  have,  such  needs  would 
seem  to  have  "  ripened  "  in  vain. 


Another  chapter  has  been 
^^S^"*    added  to  the  extraordinary 

story  of  Captain  Dre)rfus, 
who  was  arrested  ten  years  ago  next 
October  on  the  charge  of  having  sold 
military  secrets  to  a  foreign  power,  was 
tried  in  secret,  condemned  to  military 
degradation  and  to  solitary  confinement 
on  the  He  du  Diable,  off  the  coast  of 
French  Guiana.  His  stripes  were  torn 
from  him  and  his  sword  broken  in  public, 
and  he  was  taken  to  the  place  of  his 
exile  in  1895,  the  evidence  against  him 
being  a  memorandum  commonly  known 
as  the  bordereau^  unsigned  and  un- 
dated, the  fragments  of  which  were  found 
in  a  waste-basket  and  pasted  together 
and  declared  to  be  in  his  handwriting. 
A  year  later  the  similarity  of  that  hand- 
writing to  that  of  Major  Esterhazy  led 
to  an  agitation  which  in  1898  induced 
the  Minister  of  War  to  declare  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  that  there  were 
three  documents  not  before  the  public 


which  proved  that  Dreyfus  was  guilty. 
Two  of  these  documents  were  subse- 
quently shown  by  Commandant  Picquart 
to  be  irrelevant  and  the  third  declared 
to  be  a  forgery,  and  not  long  after 
Lieutenant  Henry  admitted  forging  this 
document  and  committed  suicide.  A 
new  trial  by  court  martial  was  ordered 
by  the  Court  of  Cassation  in  1899,  which 
brought  in  the  verdict  of  guilty  with 
extenuating  circumstances.  Members  of 
the  Court  united  in  a  recommendation  to 
mercy,  and  President  Loubet  pardoned 
Dreyfus  in  September,  1899.  This, 
however,  did  not  stop  the  discussion, 
urged  on  by  the  growing  belief  that 
Dreyfus  was  innocent.  Esterhazy,  after 
dismissal  from  the  army,  declared  in 
1899  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
bordereau.  In  response  to  an  appeal 
from  Captain  Dreyfus,  the  French  Min- 
ister of  Justice  appointed  a  Commission 
of  Six,  including  three  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation  and  three  officials 
from  the  Department  of  Justice,  to 
examine  the  new  evidence  submitted 
in  favor  of  Dreyfus,  and  to  decide 
whether  the  decision  of  the  second  court 
martial  should  be  referred  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals.  The  Commission 
reported  unanimously  in  the  affirmative, 
and  the  papers  were  sent  to  the  Court 
of  Cassation,  by  which  the  appeal  was 
referred  to  the  Criminal  Section.  It  was 
shown  before  that  tribunal  that  one  of 
the  secret  documents  exhibited  to  the 
Rennes  court  martial,  an  incriminat- 
ing letter  signed  with  the  initial  "D," 
had  previously  borne  the  initial  "  T ;"  a 
second  letter  exhibited  before  the  court 
martial  was  signed  "  Alexandrine,"  and 
on  the  margin  appeared  some  phrases  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  forger  and  suicide 
Henry,  the  letter  purporting  to  describe 
the  manner  in  which  French  railroads 
would  be  organized  in  case  of  war. 
Testimony  was  adduced  to  show  that 
this  letter  was  a  fabrication  penned  at 
the  time  when  Dreyfus  was  in  exile.  On 
this  evidence  and  other  evidence  not 
made  public,  the  Criminal  Section  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation  has  granted  the 
appeal  of  Dreyfus  for  a  revision  of  his 
trial  before  the  court  martial  at  Rennes, 
and  the  probabilities  now  are  that  within 
a  short  tim^  his  innocence  will  be  estab- 
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lished.  Popular  interest  in  the  case  is 
not  dead,  but  there  is  no  longer  any 
popular  excitement  The  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, M.  Baudouin,  declared  that  the 
evidence  incriminating  Dreyfus  does 
not  bear  close  scrutiny,  and  that  the 
secret  dossier  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said  and  to  which  so  much  impor- 
tance has  been  attached  contains  *'  only 
miserable  documents  whose  sole  impor- 
tance was  due  to  the  mystery  with  which 
they  were  shrewdly  surrounded." 


Bngiish  Politic  f  "i?l»sh  politics  has  sel- 
dom  been  m  such  a  state 
of  confusion  as  at  present ;  and  there  is 
a  widespread  feeling  of  anxiety  and  hu- 
miliation in  England  because,  while  a  war 
in  the  Far  East  is  being  waged  with  such 
possibility  of  complication,  there  is  so 
little  effective  and  far-sighted  leadership 
in  the  Government.  Fortunately,  Lord 
Lansdowne,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
A£Fairs,  is  a  man  of  cool  head  and  cau- 
tious temper,  lacking  in  brilliancy  but 
likely  to  preserve  a  correct  attitude  and 
to  keep  his  poise  in  case  a  panic  should 
be  caused  by  an  untoward  accident  or 
incident  The  King's  speech  was  silent 
where  the  country  had  hoped  for  a  clear 
definition  of  English  policy.  That  pol- 
icy cannot  be  definite  or  consistent  at  a 
time  when  such  serious  divisions  exist 
within  the  Ministry.  The  note  of  un- 
certainty is  heard  on  all  sides,  not  only 
among  the  adherents  of  the  Government, 
but  among  its  opponents.  The  Minis- 
try does  not  know  what  it  wants,  and 
therefore  the  Conservative  party  cannot 
be  expected  to  have  a  clear  mind.  It  is 
broken  up  into  half  a  dozen  groups,  all 
bound  together  by  the  loosest  ties,  and 
likely  at  any  moment  to  fly  apart.  The 
free-trade  supporters  of  the  Government 
have  already  detached  themselves  from 
it  on  what  has  become  the  most  impor- 
tant issue  before  the  English  people. 
Those  Conservatives  or  Unionists  who 
go  with  Mr.  Balfour  to  the  length  of 
retaliation  but  who  are  opposed  to  pro- 
tective schedules  are  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty because  they  do  not  know  whether 
his  policy  or  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy 
is  to  prevail  in  the  end.  The  protec- 
tionists among  the  Unionists  are  equally 


in  the  dark;  they  are  ready  to  follow 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  they  do  not  yet 
know  whether  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  to 
lead.  In  the  country  at  large  the  same 
uncertainty  and  the  same  lines  of  divis- 
ion exist  It  is  true  that  the  meetings 
at  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  spoken 
have  been  largely  attended  and  appar- 
ently enthusiastic ;  but  a  number  of 
by-elections  have  gone  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  no  one  knows  as  yet  at 
what  conclusion  the  English  people  are 
going  to  arrive  in  regard  to  the  change 
of  policy  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  ad- 
vocating. Sooner  or  later  Mr.  Balfour 
will  be  driven  either  to  support  Mr. 
Chamberlain  or  to  cut  loose  from  him. 
When  that  event  happens,  present  appear- 
ances indicate  a  radical  breaking  up  of 
the  Unionist  party.  In  the  meantime 
the  Liberals,  although  as  a  party  bit- 
terly opposed  to  Mr.  Chambeiiain's 
scheme,  have  not  healed  their  own  con- 
tentions and  are  not  in  a  position  to 
take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Ministry.  The  situation  is  still  further 
complicated  by  the  growing  antagonism 
to  the  Government  of  the  Irish  party 
and  by  the  very  serious  division,  un- 
healed and  becoming  more  pronounced, 
on  the  educational  question.  The  coming 
retirement  of  Sir  William  Vernon  Har- 
court  will  take  out  of  English  public  life 
one  of  its  most  conspicuous  and  interest- 
ing figures,  and  make  it  easier  to  reunite 
the  Liberal  party  under  Lord  Rosebery. 


cnonAinger  ^^^se  upon  the  death  of 
Sir  Leslie  Stephen  comes 
that  of  another  distinguished  English  man 
of  letters.  Canon  Ainger,  known  to  many 
Americans,  in  the  capacity  of  Master  of 
the  Temple  in  London,  as  a  meditative 
and  spiritual  preacher,  but  known  to  the 
world  at  large  as  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  sympathetic  editors  of  Lamb ; 
the  earliest  of  the  group  who  in  recent 
years  have  done  much  to  give  the  works 
of  Lamb  a  wider  currency.  Dying  in 
London  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  Canon 
Ainger  was  not  an  old  man,  but  his  life 
was  full  of  those  things  which  make  life 
best  worth  living.  He  was  a  scholar  in 
the  old-fashioned  sense  of  the  word,  and 
a  preacher  who  bad  the  attcntioo  of 
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perhaps  the  most  cultivated  audience  in 
England.  He  had  endeared  himself  to 
the  great  company  of  the  blessed  who 
have  entered  into  the  knowledge  of 
Charles  Lamb  and  are  bound  by  the 
ties  of  genial  fellowship  >Kdth  all  who  sit 
at  the  feet  of  "  Elia."  The  biographer 
of  Hood,  Crabbe,  and  of  Tennyson,  an 
accomplished  amateur  in  music,  a 
preacher  who  spoke  to  the  spirit  rather 
than  to  the  ear,  and  whose  sermons  had 
the  charm  of  fine  spiritual  insight  and 
delicate  literary  quality.  Canon  Ainger 
will  best  be  remembered  as  a  man  who 
won  the  love  of  other  men  in  an  unusual 
degree,  and  who,  iu  the  long  line  of  dis- 
troguished  preachers  in  the  Temple,  will 
leave  the  impression  of  a  rare  personality. 
The  "  Athenaeum  "  recently  said  of  him 
that  it  was  impossible  to  convey  on 
paper  the  charm  and  fascination  of  that 
personality :  "  Griive,  tender,  spirituel^ 
childlike,  boyish,  humorous,  frolicsome. 
Puck,  Ariel — such  are  some  of  the 
epithets  or  characters  that  come  in  turn 
into  one's  mind  as  one  looks  back  over 
the  familiar  intercourse  of  more  than 
forty  years ;  but  how  to  combine  them 
into  a  picture  that  shall  do  him  any  sort 
of  justice  with  those  who  do  not  know 
him,  or  shall  satisfy  those  who  did  ?" 


Speaking  recently  on  the 
iMi^^MuTsioM  subject  of  medical  mis- 
sions. Professor  Rendel 
Harris,  of  Cambridge  University,  Eng- 
land, said  that  the  medical  missionary 
was  coming  more  and  more  to  the  front 
because  he  seems  to  be  the  only  one 
having  complete  access  to  all  branches 
of  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 
In  Asiatic  Turkey,  for  instance, 

Kurd  and  Turk  and  Armenian  are  open 
to  his  influence  in  a  way  that  the  other 
missionaries  might  envy,  and  when  the  doors 
are  shut  to  them  they  are  open  to  him. 

Professor  Harris  calls  attention  to  the 
need  of  hospitals  at  Harput  and  at  Bit- 
lis  as  absolute  necessities  in  the  proper 
care  of  the  people,  and  adds  that  hospi- 
tals are  not  as  expensive  in  Turkey  as 
in  other  countries,  two  or  three  thousand 
dollars  being  sufficient  for  starting  such 
an  institution.  Apart  from  the  salary 
of  the  missionary  in  charge,  a  hospital 


in  Turkey,  once  established,  has  been 
in  most  instances  practically  self-sup- 
porting. Another  tribute  to  the  value 
of  medical  missions  is  found  in  the 
report  of  the  Presbyterian  work  in 
Korea,  a  work  having  special  signifi- 
cance at  this  time  of  storm  and  stress 
in  that  country.  The  first  treaty  ever 
made  by  Korea  with  a  foreign  nation 
was  made  with  America  (1882).  A 
young  American  physician.  Dr.  H.  N. 
'Allen,  felt  the  call  to  go  to  a  country 
which  was  apparently  emerging  from 
heathenism,  to  find  out  whether  his  med- 
ical skill  could  keep  him  there  and  could 
perhaps  open  a  path  for  the  preaching 
missionary  to  follow.  He  went  to  Seoul, 
the  Korean  capital,  and  General  Foote, 
the  first  American  Minister  to  Korea, 
promptly  made  him  physician  to  the  Lega- 
tion. No  Korean  could  object  to  that. 
Thus  was  seized  the  first  opportunity, 
says  the  report.  A  second  came  two 
years  later,  when  the  Presbj^erian  Board 
obtained  sufficient  funds  to  found  a 
Protestant  mission  in  Korea.  Within  a 
few  months  thereafter  Seoul  was  dis- 
tracted with  insurrection.  In  it,  Prince 
Miss  Yong  Ik,  a  near  relative  of  the 
King,  was  terribly  wounded  and  brought 
to  death's  door.  Though  General  Foote 
and  all  the  Europeans  fled  as  soon  as 
possible  to  Chemulpho,  the  port  of  Seoul, 
Dr.  Allen  did  not.     He  wrote : 

We  couldn't  if  we  would  and  we  wouldn't 
if  we  could.  I  came  to  do  just  such  work. 
I  can't  leave  these  wounded  people.  .  .  .  We 
shall  live  in  the  Legation  with  the  old  flag 
flying. 

As  Dr.  Allen  anticipated,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  attend  the  Prince,  and  with- 
stood thirteen  Korean  so-called  physi- 
cians who  wished  to  pour  their  black 
wax  into  the  gaping  wounds.  They 
looked  on  in  wonderment  while  Dr. 
Allen  sewed  up  the  wounds  and  tied  the 
arteries.  A  Chinese  general  was  among 
the  bystanders,  and  had  the  wit  to  en- 
gage Dr.  Allen's  services  for  twenty  of 
his  wounded  soldiers  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  riot  The  surgical 
operations  were  in  the  main  successful. 
Thus  was  opened  a  third  wide  door  of 
opportunity.  A  fourth  came  when  the 
King,  influenced  by  Prince  Min's  recov- 
ery, proposed  to  establish  a  hospital  to 
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be  conducted  on  princiides  of  American 
and  European  science.  Within  a  few 
months  of  its  establishment  a  mission- 
ary reported  "four to  six  operations 
every  morning  and  about  seventy  dis- 
pensary patients  in  the  afternoon."  The 
value  to  civilization  of  the  medical  mis- 
sionaries' work  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. 

It  is  clear  that  the 
Ed«2ito^Af.:c7.tion   Religious  Education- 

Association,  organ- 
ized a  year  ago,  has  come  to  stay.  That 
is  one  of  the  most  definite  conclusions 
that  can  be  drawn  from  the  second 
annual  Convention,  which  was  held  in 
Philadelphia  on  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday  of  last  week.  The  sudden 
but  sturdy  growth  of  this  organization 
is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  A 
year  ago  it  was  a  well-devised  plan, 
to  day  it  is  an  active  body  of  thinking 
and  influential  men  and  women.  This 
fact  can  be  explained  in  only  one  way : 
that  there  has  existed  for  some  time  a 
sentiment,  a  conviction,  a  tendency,  that 
needed  organic  expression.  The  phrase 
leligious  education  embodies  the  two 
ideas,  or  rather  two  views  of  the  same  idea, 
for  which  the  Association  stands:  the 
one,  that  moral  and  spiritual  faith  is  not 
sound  unless  it  is  rationally  cultivated ; 
the  other,  that  education  is  not  complete 
unless  it  has  a  moral  and  spiritual  basis. 
There  are  any  number  of  agencies  for 
the  spj  cad  of  religion ;  there  are  any 
number  of  agencies  for  the  promotion 
of  education.  The  double  task  of  the 
Religious  Education  Association  is  to 
impart  to  the  agencies  for  the  spread  of 
religion  an  educative  impulse,  and  to 
impart  to  the  agencies  for  the  promotion 
of  education  a  religious  impulse.  This 
is  its  task  becauseUhis  is  the  demand 
that  is  made  upon  it  To  the  Conven- 
tion at  Philadelphia  there  came,  on  the 
one  hand,  men  active  in  churches, 
Sunday-schools,  Christian  Associations, 
Young  People's  Societies,  and  the  like, 
seeking  to  learn  in  conference  with 
others  means  by  which,  without  abating 
the  element  of  faith  in  their  work,  they 
mi^ht  increase  the  element  of  knowledge 
and  intelligence ;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  came  men  from  colleges  and  uni- 


versitiet,  academies,  and  public  schools, 
seeking  to  learn  by  confereoce  means  by 
which,  without  abating  intellectual  free- 
dom in  their  work,  they  might  increase 
the  element  of  religious  power  and 
moral  firmness.  The  Convention,  there- 
fore, was  not  a  platform  from  which  a 
faction  laid  down  the  law  now  to  oae 
group,  now  to  another,  but  rather  a 
meeting-place  where  men  gathered  who 
exchanged  ideas  to  mutual  advantage. 


The  very  nature  of 
^rth?5S?.*o«on"  the  gathering  insured 

to  it  certain  charac- 
teristics. In  the  first  place  and  pre- 
eminently, liberty  of  utterance.  No  man 
who  spoke  gave  evidence  of  feeling  any 
other  restraints  than  those  of  courtesy 
and  good  sense.  In  the  second  place, 
there  was  the  characteristic  of  concrete- 
ness.  There  were  certain  addresses, 
especially  those  in  the  large  public  meet- 
ings, which  were  planned  as  statements 
of  general  ideals  and  purposes,  but  even 
these  were  grouped  under  the  subject 
of  The  Bible  in  Practical  Life — a  subject 
suggesting  the  specific  rather  than  the 
vague;  and  besides,  when  men  speak 
out  of  their  experiences,  as  did  the 
speakers  in  both  the  general  and  depart- 
mental meetings,  they  are  likely  to  deal 
with  facts.  Another  characteristic  was  the 
prevalence  of  the  masculine  element,  not 
only  in  the  participants  in  the  Convention, 
but  also  in  the  tone  of  the  addresses 
and  discussions.  There  was  no  attempt 
to  let  pleasant  illusion  gloze  reality  and 
logic.  What  one  speaker  mentioned  as 
a  tone  of  despair  was  really  a  very  hope- 
ful facing  of  actual  conditions.  Per- 
haps the  most  fundamental  characteristic 
of  the  Convention,  however,  though  the 
least  obtrusive,  was  its  tone  of  earnest- 
ness and  spiritual  reverence — by  no 
means  a  gloomy  solemnity,  for  there  was 
no  lack  of  the  sense  of  humor,  but  the 
kind  of  devout  sanity  with  which  men 
of  the  best  type  meet  difficult  questions.' 
The  Religious  Education  Association  is 
confronted  with  serious  obstacles.  Pres- 
ident Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  who  was  elected 
President  of  the  Association  for  the  en- 
suing year,  in  his  review  of  TetifO^ 
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education  of  the  past  year  well  enu- 
merated these  inimical  conditions.  The 
restlessness  of  young  minds  discovering 
that  some  creedal  definitions  are  at 
variance  with  science ;  the  tendency  of 
usages  passively  to  resist  any  change ; 
the  tendency  to  underestimate  religious 
education  as  a  factor  in  preparation  for 
citizenship;  the  existence  of  certain 
cherished  methods  of  worship  and  in- 
struction incompatible  with  sound  edu- 
cation ;  the  inadequacy  of  the  ordinary 
views  concerning  the  bearing  of  religion 
on  citizenship  and  practical  life.  The 
fact  that  there  are  just  such  obstacles  has 
called  the  Religious  Education  Associa- 
tion into  being.  That  it  will  justify  its 
existence  by  gradually  surmounting  these 
obstacles  through  the  quiet  and  continu- 
ous work  of  its  various  departments  is 
the  promise  of  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention. Of  the  organization  of  this 
Association  The  Outlook  gave  an  account 
in  the  issue  for  February  21,  1903. 
The  General  Secretary  is  Ira  Landrith, 
LL.D.,  who  may  be  addressed  at  the 
permanent  office  of  the  Association,  153 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  by 
any  who  wish  detailed  information. 


_  The  Charity  Organiza- 

'"tu^^^u"'  tion  Society  of  New 
York  City  has  just  pub- 
lished a  "  Handbook  on  the  Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis  "  which  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  complete  and  thorough  studies 
of  this  terrible  disease  and  its  preven- 
tion that  have  been  published  in  this 
country.  This  handbook  contains  over 
three  hundred  pages,  is  handsomely 
printed  and  illustrated,  includes  histori- 
cal, statistical,  hygienic,  and  pathological 
papers  by  experts,  and  presents  to  the 
reader  a  valuable  bibliography  and  a 
useful  index.  This  very  useful  and 
commendable  volume  is  the  product 
of  a  "  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of 
^  Tuberculosis,"  appointed  by  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  in  June,  1902. 
This  Committee  consists  of  the  President 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  the  medical 
officer  of  the  Department  of  Health,  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Charities,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Tenement-House 
department— all    of  New  York  City; 


and  of  representative  physicians  who 
have  made  a  specialty  of  tuberculosis, 
and  other  public-spirited  men  and  women 
interested  in  the  social  aspects  of  tuber- 
culosis. It  has  been  the  aim  of  this 
Committee  to  spread  among  the  citizens 
of  New  York  City  a  more  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  means  and  methods  to  be 
adopted  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculo- 
sis; to  make  it  understood  that  tuber- 
culosis is  a  communicable,  preventable, 
and  curable  disease ;  to  co-ordinate  such 
of  the  work  of  the  various  municipal 
departments  as  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  prevention  or  cure  of  tuberculosis ; 
and  to  serve  as  an  organized  body  from 
which  movements  to  provide  hospitals, 
sanatoria,  and  dispensary  facilities  for 
su£Ferers  from  tuberculosis,  popularly 
called  consumption,  may  be  initiated  or 
given  such  indorsement  as  will  command 
public  confidence  and  approval.  In 
carrying  out  its  purpose  the  Committee 
has  recently  been  able  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  some  of  the  labor  unions, 
and  perhaps  it  may  here  find  one  of  its 
chief  activities  in  the  future.  Already 
the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America 
have  formed  their  committee  on  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis  in  the  tailor- 
shops  of  New  York,  and  Typographical 
Union  No.  6  is  about  to  appoint  a  similar 
committee.  The  example  thus  set  by 
these  union  workers  may  advantageously 
be  followed  by  other  unions  in  other 
cities  in  the  country.  The  Outlook  has 
from  time  to  time  called  the  attention 
of  its  readers  to  the  profound  importance 
of  such  special  investigations  and  such 
practical  action  as  have  now  been  inaugu- 
rated through  the  Charity  Organization 
Society.  There  are  twenty  thousand 
consumptives  in  the  city  of  New  York 
alone,  and  the  number  of  annual  deaths 
from  this  disease  throughout  the  United 
States  is  appalling.  The  old-time  notion 
that  consumption  was  a  hereditary 
scourge  which  must  be  endured  with 
such  fortitude  as  the  sufiFerer  and  his 
friends  could  command  is  entirely  dis- 
proved. Scientific  investigation  has 
proven  that  it  is  not  only  preventable 
but  curable.  We  can  think  of  no  single 
work  of  public  philanthropy  which  is  of 
greater  importance  or  of  more  widespread 
public    benefit    than    such    intelligent 
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cMoTts  to  check  the  ravages  of  tubercu- 
losis as  are  typified  by  this  handbook  of 
die  Charity  Organization  Society. 


Although  the  stage  in  New 
^:.S^mg^^-  York  during  the  present 

season  has  presented  the 
usual  number  of  cheap,  tawdry,  and  vul- 
gar plays,  there  are  a  number  of  theaters 
which  have  appealed  to  intelligent  men 
and  women.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing experiments  of  the  winter  has  been 
the  presentation  of  "  Twelfth  Night  "  by 
Mr.  Ben  Greet's  company,  which  became 
widely  known  throughout  the  United 
States  by  its  interesting  interpretation 
of  the  morality  play,  "  Everyman,"  last 
season.  This  company  has  undertaken 
to  present  "  Twelfth  Night "  as  it  was 
first  acted  early  in  1601  at  Middle  Hall 
in  London  ;  in  other  words,  to  give  it  in 
the  Elizabethan  manner.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  reproduce  the  conditions 
under  which  the  play  was  presented  in 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century  with- 
out especially  constructing  a  theater; 
but  the  Ben  Greet  Company  have  at- 
tempted to  secure  what  may  be  called 
the  Shakespearean  atmosphere  by  se< 
curing  as  much  of  the  Shakespearean 
conditions  as  a  modern  theater  makes 
possible.  They  have  tried  "to  exalt 
Shakespearean  text  above  Shakespearean 
setting ;  to  pursue  a  middle  way  between 
an  antiquarian  revival  and  the  modem 
style  of  presenting  a  maximum  of  stage 
settings  with  a  minimum  of  Shake- 
speare." Accordingly,  they  have  pre- 
sented the  play  staged  so  as  to  bring 
before  the  eye  of  the  spectator  the  inte- 
rior of  Middle  Hall ;  they  have  presented 
it  in  a  continuous  performance  with  an 
intermission  of  only  five  minutes,  with- 
out orchestral  music,  but  with  a  company 
of  four  musicians  in  a  gallery,  whose 
music  was  of  a  very  simple  and  subordi- 
nate character.  The  presentation  was 
at  the  other  extreme  from  that  which 
Sir  Henry  Irving  furnishes,  and  the 
spectators  realized  how  little  the  real 
interest  of  the  drama  depends  on  scen- 
ery or  on  music  and  how  thoroughly  it 
rests  with  the  play  and  the  interpreta- 


tion of  the  play.  The  players  did  not 
rant,  but  they  fell  short  of  a  perfect 
rendering  of  the  Shakespearean  text 
The  acting,  although  in  two  or  three 
instances  unusually  good  by  reason  of 
its  simplicity  and  the  directness  of  its 
interpretation,  was  by  no  means  above 
reproach;  but  the  experiment  is  an  in- 
teresting one,  and  the  popular  attention 
which  has  been  paid  to  it  suggests  not 
only  that  the  public  still  cares  for  the 
best  things,  but  that  it  is  possible  to 
present  the  best  things  without  such  an 
enormous  expenditure  upon  accessories 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  profit. 


Two  intereting  PUy  ^^  interesting  con- 
trast  might  be  made 
between  "  Twelfth  Night "  as  presented 
by  Mr.  Ben  Greet's  company  and  the 
two  plays  of  George  Bernard  Shaw— 
"Candida"  and  "The  Man  of  Destiny" 
— presented  by  Mr.  Arnold  Daly's  com- 
pany. What  is  chiefly  significant  about 
the  latter  plays  is  their  appeal  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  audience.  The  stage 
setting  is  of  the  slightest,  and  there  is 
practically  no  plot  in  either  play,  the 
interest  depending  on  the  skill  with 
which  the  dramatist  has  presented  a  strik- 
ing situation,  and  the  wit  and  insight 
of  the  dialogue.  Neither  play  can  be 
called  convincing;  like  most  literature 
from  Irish  hands,  these  plays  do  not  carry 
one  to  a  definite  conclusion.  It  is  the 
charm  of  the  Insh  that  even  when  they  do 
not  arrive,  they  make  the  journey  inter- 
esting and  diverting.  "  Candida  "  is  a 
wholesome  play,  presenting  very  clearly 
the  contrast  between  the  man  who  lives 
in  sentiment  and  dreams  and  the  man 
who  lives  in  effective  but  external  per- 
formance of  duty.  There  is  no  real  test 
of  the  woman  who  is  the  chief  figure  in 
the  play ;  there  is  an  appeal  to  her  feel- 
ings, but  none  to  her  judgment.  The 
play  is  carried  by  its  animated  and  witty 
dialogue,  and  the  spectator  has  a  sus- 
picion at  the  end  that  the  satire  which 
underlies  the  play  includes  every  char- 
acter in  it  and  possibly  the  audience  as 
well.  The  acting  is  notably  intelligent 
and  interpretative. 
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Another  frightful  calamity  calls  atten* 
tion  to  the  very  imperfect  provision  for 
pabKc  safety  in  this  country.  On 
Wednesday  afternoon  of  last  week  the 
steel  framework  of  the  Darlington  Hotel, 
an  apartment-house  in  course  of  con- 
struction in  New  York  City,  suddenly 
fell  in,  carrying  with  it  and  burying 
under  its  ruins  a  number  of  workmen, 
crushing  the  dining-room  of  the  apart - 
ment4iouse  opposite  and  killing  many 
persons  and  inflicting  serious  injuries 
on  others.  Twenty-one  bodies  have 
been  taken  so  far  from  the  ruins.  The 
District  Attorney  is  making  a  thorough 
investigation  in  order  to  fix  the  respon- 
sibility. Different  explanations  of  the 
so-called  accident  have  been  published, 
none  of  which,  however,  appears  to  have 
any  foundation  except  that  of  grossly 
inadequate  construction,  both  in  the 
matter  of  material  and  of  work.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  District  Attorney  to  fasten  the 
responsibility  with  the  greatest  definite- 
ness  upon  individuals  upon  whom  the 
full  penalty  of  the  law  can  be  visited. 
Negligence  or  greed  must  have  caused 
this  calamity.  In  such  cases  fines  are 
inadequate ;  public  disgrace  and  a  term 
of  years  in  State's  prison  are  the  only 
adequate  penalties.  The  Building  De- 
partment of  the  city  had  served  several 
notices  on  the  contractors  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  requirements  of 
the  Department  had  not  been  complied 
with,  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  these 
warnmgs.  In  response  to  pertinent  in- 
quiries, the  officials  of  the  Department 
declare  that  they  have  no  power  to  en- 
force their  commands.  If  this  is  true, 
Mayor  McClellan  has  another  matter  of 
pressing  importance  to  take  up  for  con- 
sideration and  action. 

The  Mayor  has  not  only  taken  prompt 
and  apparently  effective  action  to  pro- 
tect the  public  of  New  York  which 
gathers  in  theaters,  but  he  is  also  having 
a  thorough  inspection  made  of  the 
churches,  halls,  schools,  and  other  places 
^here  people  congregate.  This  kind  of 
inspection  is  in  a  way  more  important 
than  the  inspection  of  theaters,  and  it 
^  needed  in  every  part  of  the  United 


States.  There  are  a  great  many  thea- 
ters in  which  the  public  safety  is  very 
inadequately  provided  for  ^  which  need 
rearrangement,  more  and  better  exits, 
non-inflammable  scenery,  asbestos  cur- 
tains, and  the  presence  of  men  who 
could  take  charge  of  a  crowd  in  a  panic 
and  tell  people  what  to  do;  but  there 
are  a  great  many  more  churches  and 
halls  and  schools  throughout  the  United 
States  which  would  become  death-traps 
in  case  of  fire.  The  tragedy  at  Chicago 
was  ample  notice  to  the  whole  country, 
and  any  repetition  of  that  tragedy,  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  any 
scale,  would  involve  the  gravest  respon- 
sibility for  all  who  have  any  care  for  or 
interest  in  the  place  in  which  the  disaster 
should  take  place.  Nowhere  ought  this 
responsibility  to  be  more  keenly  felt, 
or,  in  case  of  disaster,  more  urgently 
pressed  home,  than  in  the  ca^  of 
schools.  There  are  hundreds  of  school- 
houses  which  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
rearranged  with  reference  to  the  rapid 
escape  of  children  in  case  of  fire.  The 
possibility  of  emptying  school-houses 
ought  not  to  depend,  as  it  does  very 
largely  depend  in  many  localities,  on  the 
control  of  the  children  by  the  teachers. 
That  control  is  a  great  element  of  safety, 
and  every  prudent  and  capable  principal 
will  enforce  it  by  practice.  Such  a  prin- 
cipal will  forestall  danger  by  being  ready 
for  it;  but  school  buildings  should  be 
so  constructed  that  they  can  be  emptied 
rapidly  with  a  minimum  of  danger  to 
children. 

As  much  may  be  said  of  the  churches, 
many  of  which  embody  the  grossest 
architectural  sins  against  safety.  For- 
tunately, of  late  years,  very  few  churches 
have  burned  during  public  services,  but 
many  have  been  burned  at  other  times, 
and  have  been  destroyed  with  frightful 
rapidity.  Such  structures  are  less  in- 
flammable than  theaters,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, and  a  fire  is  likely  to  spread  less 
rapidly,  so  that  building  authorities 
have  fewer  problems  to  solve  in  securing 
entire  safety.  For  this  reason  there  is 
no  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  every  pre- 
caution in  a  church  building.  The 
country  is  full  of  halls  where  crowds 
continually  congregate,  which  are  death* 
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traps  of  the  v/omt  possible  krad  The 
most  flimsy  and  inflammable  frame 
buildings  of^this  kind  are  to  be  found 
in  small  towns,  into  which  people  are 
often  packed  on  the  second  floor,  with  a 
single  exit,  and  that  exit  a  narrow  flight 
of  stairs.  The  halls  in  country  towns 
which  are  really  safe  are  so  few  that  they 
need  hardly  be  taken  into  account  Yet 
these  places  are  quite  as  much  in  danger 
from  fire  as  any  other  places  of  public 
assembly ;  and,  as  a  rule,  being  irregu- 
larly used,  they  are  far  less  vigilantly 
watched.  The  prompt  and  efficient  ac- 
tion of  Mayor  McClellan  in  New  York 
City  has  set  an  examine  which  all  mu- 
nicipal and  village  authorities  would  do 
well  to  follow. 

Suffrage   Limitations    in 
the  South 

The  amount  of  misinformation  which 
b  presented  by  Northern  newspapers  to 
Northern  readers  respecting  the  South- 
em  States  is  extraordinary.  A  corre- 
spondent, for  instance,  sends  us  a  clip- 
ping from  what  appears  to  be  the  Boston 
**  Journal,"  saying  that  the  grand^ther's 
clause  "  leaves  so  large  a  discretionary 
authority  in  the  solidly  Democratic 
registration  boards  that  a  pretext  can 
usually  be  found  for  shutting  out  a 
negro  applicant,  no  matter  what  his 
qualifications  may  be." 

It  is  incredible  to  us  that  a  moderately 
.intelligent  editor  should  not  know  that 
the  grandfather  clause  has  expired  by 
its  own  limitation  in  every  Southern 
State  except  North  Carolina,  where  it 
expires  in  1908,  and  that  it  does  not 
now,  and  never  did,  afford  any  opportu- 
nity for  shutting  out  a  negro  applicant 
It  did  afford  an  opportunity  for  admit- 
ting white  applicants,  but  this  it  affords 
no  longer,  except  in  North  Carolina* 

In  a  similar  fashion  it  was  recently 
implied,  if  not  expressly  stated,  in  so 
well  informed  a  journal  as  the  Boston 
"  Evening  Transcript,"  that  a  negro 
could  be  excluded  from  the  suffrage 
unless  he  could  understand  the  Consti- 
tution. Such  a  provision  existed  in  the 
t^nporary  clause  of  the  Virginia  Con- 
stitution, but  these  clauses  have  already 


expired  by  their  own  limitation.  In  the 
other  States  which  adopted  the  under- 
standing clauses,  no  man  was  excluded 
from  voting  because  he  could  not  under- 
stand the  Constitution,  though  he  was 
allowed  to  vote  if  he  could  understand 
the  Constitution.  The  clause  was  in- 
serted, not  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
negroes  who  did  not  interpret  the  Con- 
stitution as  the  registrar  did,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  admitting  white  voters  who 
could  not  read.  It  was  a  bad  clause, 
but,  except  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  it 
is  no  longer  an  existing  clause  in  any 
Southern  Constitution. 

By  the  permanent  provision  of  the 
amended  Constitutions  any  negro  is 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  States  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi,  Alabama,  North  Caro> 
Una,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  if  he 
can  read  and  write,  owns  three  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  property,  and  has  paid 
his  poll  tax,  which  in  no  case  exceeds 
three  dollars.  The  registrars  are  not 
given  by  the  Constitution  any  discre- 
tion, except  perhaps  discretion  in  judg- 
ing what  degree  of  fluency  is  necessary 
to  constitute  reading,  within  the  limits 
of  the  Constitution..  If  a  n^;ro  can 
read,  presents  his  tax  receipt  showing 
that  he  owns  three  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  taxable  property,  and  has  paid 
his  poll  tax,  the  registrars  have  no 
option  under  the  Constitution  except  to 
register  him. 

It  is  said  that  the  object  of  those  who 
framed  these  provisions  was  to  disfran- 
chise the  negro.  In  determining  the 
value  of  a  law  we  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  motives  ot  the  lawma^^er. 
A  bad  law  is  not  made  good  because  the 
motives  of  the  lawmaker  were  good ;  a 
good  law  is  not  made  bad  because  the 
motives  of  the  lawmaker  were  bad.  A 
law  is  to  be  judged,  not  by  the  motives 
of  the  men  who  framed  it,  but  by  its 
inherent  character  and  its  actual  results. 
In  point  of  fact,  some  of  the  men 
who  carried  through  these  amendments 
wished  to  disfranchise  the  negroes; 
others  of  them  wished  to  disfranchise 
the  illiterate  and  the  thriftless  negroes; 
but,  whatever  their  motives,  the  amend- 
ments do  in  fact  disfranchise  only  the 
ignorant  and  the  thriftless  n^;roes. 

It  is  said  that  these  Constitutions  are 
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not  justly  and  equably  enforced;  duKt 
negroes  who  can  read  and  write,  who 
own  three  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
property,  and  who  have  paid  their  poll 
taxes,  are  refused  registration.  The 
remedy  for  this  condition,  if  it  exists, 
as  in  some  sections  it  probably  does 
exist,  is  not  the  repeal  of  the  Consdtth 
tion,  but  the  just  and  equable  enforce* 
ment  of  the  Constitution.  The  remedy 
for  the  non-enforcement  of  a  good  law 
which  registers  the  people's  will  is  not 
the  abolition  of  the  law,  but  the  enforce* 
ment  of  the  law. 

The  measures  to  be  taken  for  securing 
the  just  and  equable  enforcement  of  the 
Southern  Constitutions  are  very  simple* 
We  do  not  say  that  these  remedies  can 
be  easily  applied ;  but  they  can  be  very 
simply  discerned  and  defined.  They 
are  three  in  number,  and  are  concur- 
rent, not  alternative  or  mutually  exclu- 
sive, remedies.  The  first  is,  to  apply  to 
the  State  court  for  a  writ  of  mandamus, 
requiring  the  registrars  to  register  any 
negro  who  possesses  the  Constitutional 
qualifications.  There  is  at  present  no 
reason  for  doubt  that  the  courts  would 
grant  such  a  mandamus  if  it  were  prop- 
erly applied  for.  It  is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  judges  will  refuse  to  enforce 
laws  which  the  people  have  enacted. 
Northern  journals  and  Northern  orators 
who  make  this  assumption  are  taking 
counsel  of  their  prejudices.  If,  however, 
in  any  section  the  courts  should  refuse  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  the  people  have  enacted,  the 
remedy  is  the  creation  of  a  public  opin- 
ion which  will  lead  registrars  to  raster 
negroes  who,  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  State,  are  entitled  to  be  registered. 
Northern  journals  and  Northern  speakers 
can  do  nothing  to  promote  such  public 
opinion  if  they  misrepresent  the  Consti- 
tutions which  have  been  enacted  and 
the  people  who  have  enacted  them.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  recognize  the 
legitimacy  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
Southern  States,  and  the  value  of  the 
amended  Constitutions  which  they  have 
adopted,  and  appeal  to  them  to  enforce 
the  laws  which  they  themselves  have 
framed,  the  appeal  will  not  fall  upon 
indifferent  ears.  If  the  State  courts 
and  public  opinion  in  the  State  fail  to 


secure  the  enforcement  oi  the  Constitu- 
tion which  the  State  has  adopted,  there 
remains  for  the  Federal  Government 
that  political  action  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  already  indicated  as  the  true 
remedy  for  political  wrongs. 

Whenever  a  Representative  is  elected 
to  Congress  by  palpable  fraud.  Congress 
has  the  power  of  unseating  him,  annulling 
the  election  and  ordering  a  new  one. 
If  ever  in  a  Congressional  district  a 
man  is  returned  to  Congress,  and  it  can 
be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  Con- 
gress that  any  considerable  number  of 
voters  who  were  entitled  to  vote  under  ' 
the  State  Constitution  have  been  de-  ^ 
prived  of  that  right,  it  is  within  the  func- 
tions of  Congress — nay,  it  is  the  duty 
of  Congress — to  unseat  the  fraudulently 
elected  member  and  order  a  new  elec- 
tion ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
repeat  this  process  so  long  as  the  frauds 
are  repeated.  We  do  not  need  to  resort 
to  the  method  of  lessening  the  number 
of  Representatives  in  Congress  from 
Southern  districts  on  the  ground  that 
voters  are  deprived  of  their  Constitu- 
tional rights  in  those  districts.  Those 
districts  can  be  debarred  of  all  repre- 
sentation until  they  respect  the  Consti- 
tutional rights  of  their  own  constituen- 
cies. It  would  be  a  great  mistake  for 
Congress  to  resort  to  this  remedy  until 
the  other  two  remedies  had  been  tried. 

If  the  other  two  remedies  are  tried  in 
good  faith,  if  the  appeal  is  made  to  the 
courts  and  to  the  public  opinion  of  the 
State,  concurrently,  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  Constitution  which  the  State  itself 
has  enacted,  if  this  is  done  without  vitu- 
peration, without  abuse,  and  especially 
without  misrepresentation,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  in  no  case  would  resort  be 
necessary  to  the  third  remedy  which  we 
have  pointed  out  above. 

The  temporary  provisions  of  the  six 
Southern  States  are  justly  subject  to 
some  criticism.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered  that  they  were  adopted  for  < . 
the  purpose  of  enabling  individuals  who  \^ 
already  had  the  right  to  vote  to  retain 
it.  The  problem  was  to  limit  the  suf- 
frage ultimately  to  classes  fitted  to  exer- 
cise it,  without  at  the  same  time  depriving 
of  the  suffrage  those  upon  whose  votes  the 
enactment  of  the  limitation  depended* 
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The  permanent  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitutions— and  these  alone  are  now  in 
effect  in  any  of  the  Southern  States  ex- 
cept North  Carolina — are  just  and  right 
provisions.  Properly  enforced,  they  are 
beneficent  to  the  n^;ro  as  well  as  to  the 
white  man.  It  would  be  well  if  North - 
em  States  were  to  follow  the  example 
which  these  Southern  States  have  set  to 
them,  and  were  to  attach  similar  limita- 
tions to  the  suffrage;  and  in  all  those 
iStates  the  negroes  might  well  appoint  a 
I  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  action  which 
has  made  it  hnpossible  in  the  future  for 
ignorant,  shiftless;  and  corrupt  n^oes 
to  misrepresent  tiieir  race  in  political 
I  action. 

Unity  in   Ideals 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  theological 
controversies  of  the  past  have  been  set- 
tled, not  by  the  riding  of  one  party  over 
the  other,  nor  by  agreeing  to  disagree, 
but  by  the  discovery,  either  that  beneath 
the  differences  there  is  a  real  and  vital 
unity,  or  that  the  differences  are  rather 
in  emphasis  than  in  conviction.  There 
is  no  such  hostility  between  Arminians 
and  Calvinists  as  there  was  when  a  Con- 
gregational minister  in  New  England 
refused  to  allow  Dr.  Buckley,  then  a 
young  man  just  entering  life,  to  speak 
on  temperance  in  a  Congregational 
church;  none  such  between  Episco- 
palians and  Presbyterians  as  there  was 
when  a  Scotch  church  disciplined  one  of 
its  members,  a  stonemason,  for  helping 
to  build  an  Episcopal  church;  none 
such  between  Baptists  and  Pedobaptists 
as  there  was  when  a  good  woman 
in  Pennsylvania  shut  Dr.  Alexander 
Campbell  out  in  the  darkness  and  the 
storm  one  night  because  he  rejected 
infant  baptism.  And  this  is  not  because 
the  Arminians  have  persuaded  the  Cal- 
vinibts  to  abandon  the  doctrine  of  divine 
sovereignty,  or  the  Calvinists  have  per- 
suaded the  Arminians  to  adopt  it ;  not 
because  the  Presbyterians  are  inclined 
to  adopt  the  bishopric,  or  Pedobaptists 
to  abandon  infant  baptism.  But  both 
Arminians  and  Calvinists  have  come  to 
the  very  sensible  conclusion  that  human 
free-will  is  possible  under  divine  sov- 
ereignty; the  Presbyterians  are  willing 


that  the  Episcopalians  should  have  bish- 
ops if  they  want  them ;  and  the  Pedo- 
baptists have  learned  that  rejection  of 
Pedobaptism  is  not  synonymous  with 
the  rejection  of  religion. 

Similarly,  the  Unitarian  and  Orthodox 
Congregationalists  have  been  discover- 
ing a  common  basis.  It  is  some  thirty 
years,  we  believe,  since  the  "Congre- 
gationalist,"  in  a  remarkable  editorial, 
indicated  that  the  battle  of  the  past  was 
over,  and  that  these  two  bodies,  both 
descended  from  a  Puritan  ancestry,  were 
gradually  coming  together.  The  article 
created  a  very  considerable  sensation  at 
the  time,  and  elicited  some  indignant 
protests ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
prophecy  written  by  some  one  who  was 
able  to  see  more  deeply  than  his  con- 
temporaries beneath  the  superficial  cur- 
rents of  the  time.  A  sign  that  this 
prophecy  is  being  fulfilled  is  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  Orthodox  and  Unitarian 
Clubs  of  Boston  which  was  held  on 
Washington's  Birthday  in  Tremont  Tem- 
ple. The  significance  of  the  event  was 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  almost  simul- 
taneously exchanges  had  been  arranged 
between  Dr.  Gordon  (Orthodox)  with 
Dr.  Eells  (Unitarian),  and  Dr.  McKen- 
zie  (Orthodox)  with  Dr.  De  Normandie 
(Unitarian). 

This  joint  meeting  does  not  mean  that 
either  of  the  t\)(0  ecclesiastical  branches 
of  the  Congregational  Church  has  sur- 
rendered its  peculiar  faith ;  it  means 
that  both  have  discovered  beneath  their 
diverging  creeds  a  common  faith,  be- 
neath their  separated  churches  a  com- 
mon purpose.  As  the  two  separated 
stems  of  some  great  elm,  seeming  to  the 
careless  observer  to  be  different  trees, 
in  reality  proceed  from  one  root,  from 
which  their  differing  growths  have  not 
separated,  and  in  which,  despite  the 
seeming  divergence  of  their  stems,  they 
are  one ;  so  Unitarian  and  Orthodox 
Congregationalists,  proceeding  from  a 
common  origin,  are  finding  in  that  com- 
mon origin  a  bond  of  union ;  they  are 
learning  that  one  life  animates  them; 
that  they  are  different  stems  from  one 
root.  The  Unitarian  is  not  less  a  Uni- 
tarian, the  Trinitarian  is  not  less  a 
Trinitarian,  but  both  have  discovered 
that,  however  they  may  differ  intheiropin- 
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ions  respecting  the  mystical  aod  meta- 
physical relation  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
Eternal  and  Invisible  Father,  both  find  in 
the  character,  life,  and  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ  the  supremest  revelation  of  the 
Father  which  human  history  affords  us. 
However  they  may  differ  in  their  opin- 
ions respecting  the  origin  of  sin — whether 
they  believe  that  man  was  made  upright 
and  fell  in  some  prehistoric  epoch,  or 
believe  that  he  is  gradually  emerging 
through  a  process  of  evolution  from  the 
animal  state  into  a  spiritual  manhood — 
both  are  agreed  in  the  belief  that  in  the 
ideal  of  the  Creator  he  is  a  partaker  of 
the  divine  nature,  a  true  son  of  God, 
and  that  in  the  actual  conditions  of  the 
present  he  is  far  from  realizing  this 
ideaL  However  they  may  differ  in  their 
definition  of  the  combined  curative  and 
educational  process  by  which  eventually 
that  ideal  is  to  be  realized  for  him  and 
in  him,  both  are  agreed  in  regarding  it 
as  a  process  at  once  human  and  divine. 
Those  who  fix  their  attention  on  the 
history  of  the  process  call  it  evolution  ; 
those  who  fix  their  attention  on  the  nature 
of  the  efficient  cause  call  it  redemption  : 
but  both  alike  recognize  that  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  like  a  seed  planted  in  the 
ground  which  groweth  secretly,  no  man 
knoweth  how,  first  the  blade,  then  the 
ear,  then  the  full  com  in  the  ear. 

This  event,  then,  has  more  than  a  local 
or  denominational  significance.  It  is  a 
sign  of  the  times.  It  indicates,  what  is 
true  in  all  denominations,  that  we  are 
giving  less  attention  to  definitions  and 
more  to  duties ;  less  to  an  understand- 
ing of  how  God  does  his  work,  more  to. 
a  study  of  the  question  how  we  are  to 
do  our  work ;  less  to  the  life  that  is  to 
come  and  more  to  the  life  that  now  is ; 
less  to  theology  and  more  to  sociology. 
Denominational  traditions  are  different ; 
and  so  long  as  churches  were  dominated 
by  their  traditions,  they  were  divided. 
But  Christian  ideals  are  the  same.  And 
as  we  turn  our  thoughts  from  the  past 
toward  the  future,  from  the  denomina- 
tional traditions  to  the  Christian  ideals, 
we  find  ourselves,  to  our  surprise,  seeking 
the  same  great  ends,  moving  in  the 
same  essential  direction,  animated  by 
the  same  dominating  motive,  and  loyal 
to  the  same  Master. 


Lenten  Thoughts 

The  True  Prosperity 

One  of  the  greatest  moral  perils  which 
prosperity  brings  in  its  train  is  absorp- 
tion in  external  activities  of  every  kind. 
When  the  tides  of  material  energy  are 
at  the  flood,  hosts  of  men  are  swept  from 
their  spiritual  moorings;  not  by  gross 
temptations,  but  by  the  pressure  of  work 
and  the  cares  which  come  with  success. 
For  there  is  nothing  more  exacting  than 
success ;  a  man  pays  for  it  to  the  uttermost. 

The  unsuccessful  look  at  the  success- 
ful and  see  only  the  influence,  oppor- 
tunities, and  authority  which  follow  fast 
on  the  steps  of  the  prosperous  man; 
they  do  not  see  the  increased  weight  of 
responsibility,  the  added  care,  the  hosts 
of  claims  on  time  and  strength  and 
means  which  spring  up  on  all  sides 
and  cannot  be  evaded.  The  burden  is 
always  heavy  ;  it  is  sometimes  too  great 
to  be  borne ;  for  success  has  its  trage- 
dies no  less  than  failure.  A  sudden 
and  great  popularity  coming  to  a  gener- 
ous and  kindly  artist  and  writer  a  few 
years  ago  brought  with  it  such  a  burden 
of  correspondence  and  publicity,  such 
demands  upon  time  and  sympathy,  that 
it  sapped  the  vitality  of  the  kindly  man 
who  did  not  know  how  to  protect  him- 
self from  the  invasion  of  the  world. 

Men  cease  to  think  of  God  because 
so  many  other  things  demand  attention; 
they  lose  the  vision  of  spiritual  things 
because  so  many  objects  close  at  hand 
must  be  looked  at  and  cared  for.  The 
most  generous  nature  is  often  drained 
of  the  power  of  sympathy  and  the  quality 
of  helpfulness  by  sheer  exhaustion ;  for 
he  who  gives  himself  so  completely  to 
material  duties  and  work  that  the  end 
of  the  day  finds  him  a  spent  force  has 
nothing  left  to  give  to  higher  interests 
and  to  more  enduring  work.  The  men 
who  set  out  to  make  a  fortune  in  order 
that  they  may  live  their  lives  as  they 
choose,  and  put  body  and  soul  into  their 
undertaking,  often  come  face  to  face  at 
the  end,  when  the  fortune  has  been 
made,  with  an  empty  life,  a  worn-out 
body,  and  a  mind  that  has  lost  the  power 
to  enjoy. 

In  such  a  period  of  prosperity  as  that 
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through  which  the  country  has  been 
passing  men  are  imperceptibly  swept 
along  by  the  current,  and  without  being 
aware  of  the  changes  that  are  being 
wrought  in  their  aims  and  habits.  The 
power  of  attention  is  limited  even  in  the 
strongest  minds,  and  the  heart  cannot 
have  many  great  and  deep  affections. 
A  few  months  ago  the  noise  of  all  kinds 
of  traffic,  the  rush  of  every  sort  of  activ- 
ity, the  turmoil  of  workmen  in  eager 
haste  to  cope  with  undertakings  too 
great  for  their  present  strength,  seemed 
to  drown  the  voices  of  religion,  of  art, 
of  the  spiritual  interests.  A  great  and 
terrible  sound  of  rushing  feet  seemed  to 
fill  the  world  and  deafened  those  who 
were  sensitive  to  the  unspoken  cries  of 
their  time.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
longer  any  place  for  the  quiet  life,  the 
ancient  sweetness  of  devotion,  the  old- 
time  pieties.  The  world  had  become  so 
noisy  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  places 
where  the  still,  small  voice  could  be 
heard ;  the  world  had  grown  so  crowded 
that  there  seemed  to  be  no  longer  any 
room  for  God  in  it 

Already,  as  the  tide  ebbs  a  little  and 
the  machines  move  less  swiftly  and  the 
noise  diminishes,  the  sensitive  feel  the 
change ;  the  old  hopes  revive  again  ; 
the  old  aims  become  clear  once  more ; 
there  is  time  to  remember  God,  there  is 
room  for  his  coming  again.  We  pray 
for  prosperity,  and  God  best  answers  our 
prayers  by  sending  a  frost  of  adversity 
on  all  the  great  tropical  growths  with 
which  we  have  surrounded  ourselves; 
for  we  think  of  our  wants  and  he  thinks 
of  our  needs ;  we  care  for  our  bodies 
and  he  cares  for  our  spirits. 

Thousands  of  prajrers  are  heard  and 
answered  while  men  wait  in  vain  for  the 
coming  of  the  things  they  have  asked 
for. .  When  a  man  prays  for  prosperity, 
ease,  comfort,  and  success,  he  means 
that  he  craves  the  best  things  for  him- 
self. God  answers  the  real,  not  the 
spoken,  prayer,  and  sends  the  man  the 
conditions  which  will  give  him,  if  he 
accepts  them,  the  desire  of  his  heart ; 
and  he  does  not  know  that  what  he 
really  wanted  has  been  sent.  We  often 
pray  for  purity,  for  unselfishness,  for 
the  highest  qualities  of  character,  and 
forget  that  these  things  cannot  be  given 


but  must  be  earned.  We  pray  for  cour- 
age, and  when  God  sends  the  great  perils 
which  inspire  courage  we  do  not  recog- 
nize the  answer  to  our  prayer.  We  are 
continually  asking  for  the  strength  and 
peace  and  power  which  can  come  only 
as  the  result  of  severe  discipline  and 
thorough  education ;  and  when  God 
sends  the  means  of  this  exacting  train- 
ing, we  cry  out  that  our  prayers  are  un- 
heeded and  we  are  forgotten  I 

No  sensible  man  undervalues  the 
blessings  of  prosperity,  but  there  arc 
greater  blessings  in  His  hand  who  knows 
when  to  give  and  when  to  withhold, 
and  who  cares  for  us,  not  as  earthly 
parents  who  rob  their  children  of  the 
highest  happiness  by  sheltering  them 
from  all  pain,  but  with  the  divine  wisdom 
which  looks  beyond  the  little  hour  of 
time  to  the  uncounted  years  of  eternity. 
It  is  better  to  live  than  to  be  so  absorbed 
in  work  that  we  cease  to  live;  it  is 
better  to  have  fewer  interests  of  the 
hand  and  more  of  the  mind ;  it  is  better 
to  have  fewer  ties  that  bind  us  to  place 
and  time  and  a  wider  freedom  to  enjoy 
God's  world.  Happy  are  they  who  live 
in  the  rush  of  the  world  with  the  dignity 
of  immortal  spirits,  who  take  time  enough 
for  love  and  friendship  and  growth,  and 
make  room  for  Him  in  whom  is  man's 
only  final  prosperity. 


The  Spectator 

"He  had  such  a  pleasant,  clever, 
gentlemanly  face,"  said  the  lady.  "And 
he  wanted  to  be  sociable.  I  should 
have  liked  to  talk  with  him,  but  of 
course  I  couldn't,  traveling  alone." 

"  Will  you  please  explain  to  me,"  said 
the  Spectator,  "  what  you  mean  ?  Not 
three  minutes  ago  you  were  telling  me  of 
a  most  interesting  and  lengthy  discourse 
you  engaged  upon  with  a  fellow-traveler 
on  the  railway.  This  second  gentleman 
you  describe  as  more  refined  and  better 
bred  than  the  first  Why,  pray,  couldn't 
you  talk  to  him  ?" 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  I  was  on  the  parlor 
car  ?  Properly  speaking,  you  can't  talk 
to  your  neighbors  in  a  drawing-room 
car,  can  you  ?  Of  course  you  can  do 
what  you  please  in  the  coaches." 
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"No,  I  didn't  know  all  that,"  said  the 
Spectator.  "  But  then  I  am  not  a  woman. 
I  don't  know  a  great  many  things." 

"  But  you  must  see  it  would  never  do. 
It  isn't  expected.  You'd  make  yourself 
observed.  It  wouldn't  be  nice.  Women 
don't  travel  on  drawing-room  cars  to  be 
sociable — on  the  contrary,  parlor  cars 
are  for  state,  presumably  for  privacy, 
and  the  comforts  of  luxury,  not  for  a 
good  time.  I  never  enter  one  of  the 
things  if  I  can  help  it  I  like  to  do  as  I 
choose  and  talk  to  whom  I  please  when 
I  travel  When  I  am  alone,  I  really 
feel  safer  in  the  coaches.  In  some  ways 
a  woman  is  much  more  protected  there." 

"  I  should  have  supposed  exactly  the 
contrary,"  said  the  Spectator.  "  I  always 
insist  on  my  women  folk  using  the  parlor 
cars  when  traveling  alone." 

"  You  may  be  right,"  said  the  lady, 
"but,  as  I  said,  I  am  more  comfortable 
in  the  coach." 

All  this  was  a  new  view  of  the 
drawing-room  car  to  the  Spectator,  and 
this  conversation  set  him  to  thinking 
seriously  of  some  things  and  to  recalling 
some  other  things,  and  it  was  partly  due 
to  an  awakening  perception  that  he  spent 
a  very  unhappy  quarter  of  an  hour  on 
a  parlor  car  only  a  few  days  later. 

The  Spectator  was  in  the  parlor  car 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  some- 
thing to  eat,  for  he  too  has  rather  a 
fondness  for  the  good  company  of  coach 
traveling,  though  he  had  never  before 
exactly  analyzed  why  it  was  he  found 
"  second-class  "  traveling  so  much  more 
agreeable  than  "first-class."  On  this 
occasion  the  Spectator  had  ordered  his 
dinner  and  was  sitting  comfortably  read- 
ing his  newspaper  when  the  porter 
brought  in  the  customary  little  adjust- 
able table  and  desired  him  to  wheel  his 
chair  about,  that  the  table  might  be  set 
in  place.  To  this  same  end  the  chair 
which  was  opposite  the  Spectator  had 
also  to  be  whirled  about,  thus  bringing 
face  to  face  with  the  Spectator  a  lady 
whose  back  had  been  turned  to  him 
until  that  moment  She  also  was  read- 
ing, and  continued  to  read  almost  as  she 
was  whirled,  so  absorbed  was  she  in 
her  magazine.  She  was  young  and 
pretty,  with    quite    a   charming   face, 


clever,  pleasant,  and  very  ladylike  in 
general  appearance. 

The  Spectator  was  not  too  absorbed 
in  his  journal  to  take  in  all  these  details, 
though  he  was  careful  cot  to  look  too 
intrusively  across  the  narrow  board.  "  I 
am  sorry  that  you  should  be  disturbed," 
he  had  said  when  the  porter  whirled  the 
young  lady,  and  she  had  glanced  up  and 
smiled  and  bowed  in  that  final  and  per- 
functory kind  of  way  with  which  a  wise 
young  woman  accepts  passing  civilities 
from  a  stranger.  All  of  which  was  just 
as  it  should  be.  Then  the  porter  brought 
in  the  dishes  for  the  meal,  and  the  Spec- 
tator sat  looking  aghast  at  two  plates, 
two  knives,  two  forks — in  a  word,  at  the 
narrow  table  set  t^te-k-t€te.  The  pro- 
visions swiftly  followed.  Not  as  double 
orders — not  quite  so  bad  as  that ;  but 
with  the  usual  little  separate  dishes 
crowded  around  the  two  set  places. 
What  would  you  have  done  had  you 
been  the  Spectator?  He  himself  had 
no  objection  in  the  world  to  offer  to  the 
tSte-k-t6te  meal,  but  had  he  objected, 
was  he  in  any  position  to  protest  ?  That 
was  surely  the  lady's  privilege,  and  she 
was  still  behind  her  magazine.  What 
was  she  going  to  say  when  she  came  out 
from  her  shelter  ?  That  was  the  ques- 
tion. Cold  chills  of  anticipatory  morti- 
fication ran  down  the  Spectator's  back. 
Would  she  summon  the  minion  to  take 
away  her  order?  The  Spectator,  with 
some  experiences  of  parlor-car  minions, 
hardly  thought  she  would.  What  could 
she  do?  The  porter  knew  as  well  as 
the  Spectator  knew  it  that  these  two 
orders  were  not  for  *  passengers  in  one 
party.  What  the  man  had  done  was 
deliberate  enough,  though  he  seemed 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  liberty  he  had 
taken.  To  him  it  was  a  mere  exigency 
of  travel,  and  very  evidently  a  common  y 
one.  But  the  Spectator  had  never  be- / 
fore  been  its  victim.  ^ 

Word  fo'r  word  his  recent  conversa- 
tion with  his  friend  was  recurring  to  the 
Spectator.  "  It  wouldn't  be — nice,**  she 
had  stated,  whatever  that  meant,  to  chat 
with  strangers  in  a  drawing-«'oom  car. 
In  his  friend's  taste  and  discretion  on 
matters  feminine  the  Spectatoi  Md  en^^ 
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tire  confidence.  This  youDg  person  op- 
posite, with  whom  it  seemed  the  Specta- 
tor was  ordained  to  dine — how  intimate 
that  function  seemed  1 — ^was,  beyond 
any  doubt  whatever,  "  nice."  Her  whole 
bearing  proved  it.  Ergo,  there  would 
be  no  speech  possible  between  us  as  we 
ate ;  and  how  the  Spectator,  who  is  a 
modest  and  suflBciently  civil  person,  and 
yet  has  some  humor,  was  to  go  through 
a  whole  meal  eaten  with  a  companion  at 
such  close  quarters  and  in  total  silence 
was  a  pretty  serious  question  to  him. 


The  moment  came.  The  porter 
touched  the  reading  lady  on  the  arm. 

"  Yo*  dinner  is  here,  Miss,"  he  said, 
and  the  magazine  fell. 

The  Spectator  cannot  remember  a 
more  uncomfortable  moment.  He  had 
done  no  wrong,  and  yet  he  masticated 
his  beefsteak  with  a  sense  of  deep  guilt 
and  an  effort  to  appear  innocent,  which 
was,  as  he  was  well  aware,  an  ignomini- 
ous failure.  The  lady  cast  down  one 
look  of  dismayed  astonishment  at  the 
spread  table,  and  then — yes,  she  was 
plainly  a  well-bred,  kind-hearted  girl — 
she  cast  one  tiny,  fleeting  glance  at  the 
Spectator  and  immediately  addressed 
herself  to  the  food  before  her.  For  a 
full  five  minutes  this  ridiculous  pro- 
ceeding went  on.  The  Spectator's 
dishes  were  inexplicably  confused  with 
his  neighbor's,  but  what  was  not  in  easy 
range  of  his  hand  he  went  without  His 
butter  was  his  most  grievous  loss,  an- 
chored between  the  tomato  and  potato 
dishes  of  his  vis-k-vis.  Sooner  than 
disentangle  it  the  Spectator  ate  dry 
bread — which  he  hates. 


But  it  was  this  heroic  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  Spectator  that  saved  the  day. 
The  young  lady  had  cast  several  troubled 
glances  toward  the  Spectator's  butter. 
She  had  her  own  butter  safely  corralled, 
and  at  last,  bless  her  kind  yeung  heart  1 
she  picked  up  the  little  truant  plate  and 
held  it  delicately  across  the  board  toward 
the  Spectator.  "  I  think — this  is  yours," 
she  said,  in  such  a  nice,  hesitating  way. 
The  Spectator  looked  up  and  thanked 
her  very  gravely.    She  looked  as  gravely 


at  the  Spectator,  and  then — they  both 
burst  into  irrepressible,  prolonged  laugh- 
ter. It  may  not  have  been  niu.  The 
Spectator  has  no  theories  on  the  subject 
and  wishes  to  create  no  precedent ;  he 
only  knows  that  he  had  then,  as  he  has 
now,  the  highest  regard  for  that  young 
girl's  common  sense  and  the  liveliest 
sense  of  gratitude  for  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest  little  dinners  he  ever  attended. 
The  company  was  agreeable — more  than 
agreeable,  intelligent,  good-tempered, 
and  charmingly  graceful  In  fact,  the 
whole  episode  might  have  served  as  the 
opening  of  a  love-story  novel.  As  it  was, 
it  seemed  a  great  waste  of  opportunity. 
For  the  remainder  of  the  too  short  jour- 
ney the  Spectator  acted  as  attendant  for 
his  dinner  companion,  who  was  traveling 
alone,  and  flattered  himself  that  he  was 
able  to  make  her  trip  more  comfortable 
and  agreeable  to  her  than  it  might  other- 
wise have  been. 


*  It  is  still  a  pleasant  little  memory  to 
him — the  graciousness  and  dignity  of 
that  young  lady ;  but  now  and  then,  even 
as  he  was  enjoying  the  experience  of 
meeting  a  stranger  so  cultivated,  so  well- 
bred,  so  wise  in  the  worldly  wisdom  of 
knowing  just  what  to  do  and  exactly 
how  to  do  it,  the  Spectator  was  thinking 
to  himself  how  few  young  girls  there 
were  of  his  acquaintance  who  possessed, 
or  naturally  would  possess,  just  this 
poise  and  presence. 

As  the  terminus  was  reached  the 
Spectator  watched  his  fair  companion — 
whose  name  remained  a  mystery  to  him 
— walk  on  her  way  down  the  platform, 
and  then  he  turned  to  the  conductor  of 
the  train. 

"Where  is  your  complaint  oflSce?" 
asked  the  Spectator,  sternly;  and  when 
he  had  penetrated  to  that  sanctum,  his 
first  statement  was : 

"  I  have  a  young  daughter  who  travels 
alone  frequently  on  your  line,  and  I  want 
to  make  it  clearly  understood  to  you 
that  until  you  ofifer  proper  accommoda- 
tions for  ladies  and  some  privacy  on 
your  drawing-room  cars,  I  shall  see  that 
my  daughter  travels  with  a  lunch-basket 
and  in  the  protection  and  safety  of  the 
common  coach." 


Why  Russia  Has  Gone   Eastward 


By  Louis  E.  Van  Nonnan 


ONE  hot  day  in  August,  three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  years  ago,  a 
Tartar  freebooter,  searching  for 
grass  for  his  horse  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  Irtish,  saw  in  the  shallows  the 
corj)se  of  a  warrior,  clad  in  a  rich  coat 
of  mail  with  a  golden  eagle  on  its  breast 
He  bore  it  to  the  captain  of  the  nearest 
military  post,  and  then  found  that  it  was 
the  body  of  the  famous  and  terrible 
"ataman,"  Yermak,  the  Volga  robber 
and  pirate,  who  became  the  founder  of 
Russia's  Asiatic  empire,  the  man  who 
first  crossed  the  Urals  to  take  Siberia, 
who  first  saw  the  potential  destiny  of  the 
Slav  race  and  led  it  out  on  its  great 
eastern  exodus. 

Russia  is  the  "biggest  fact"  (after 
the  United  States)  with  which  the  Europe 
of  to-day  has  to  reckon,  and  that  fact  is 
becoming  more  momentous  every  year. 
Russia  is  the  only  country  in  moribund 
old  Europe  that  is  growing  and  expand- 
ing. If  ever  the  word  ** coming"  could 
be  justly  applied  to  a  country,  it  can  be 
so  applied  to  Russia.  Every  European 
chancellery  fears  the  designs  of  St. 
Petersburg,  because,  although  no  one 
knows  just  what  Russia  is  doing,  it  is 
certain  that  she  has,  as  her  ultimate, 
relentless  aim,  the  domination  of  Asia, 
and,  through  this,  the  overlordship  of  the 
world.  Irresistible  as  a  glacier,  she 
moves  slowly  but  surely,  every  year  a 
little  more  powerful,  now  baffled,  retiring 
for  a  little,  now  advancing,  moving  along 
the  lines  of  least  resistance,  like  water 
turned  back  at  one  point,  at  last  inevi- 
tably finding  its  level.  As  an  autocracy, 
sbe  can  do  things  impossible  for  a 
republic.  There  is  no  parliament  to 
wait  on  ;  no  congress  whose  constituents 
naust  be  satisfied.  The  pen  of  the  For- 
eign Minister  in  St  Petersburg  steadily 
makes  an  empire. 

Russia  is  the  only  country  that  ever 
expanded  eastward,  and  she  did  so  only 
because  she  was  effectually  blocked 
from  going  farther  west.  For  years 
Peter  the  Great  sought  to  obtain  "  a 
window  open  toward  Europe,"  but  Eu- 


rope kept  him  back  with  the  strength  of 
desperation.  Russia  will  yet  have  her 
window.  On  ground  torn  from  Sweden, 
the  imperial  city  of  Peter  looks  with 
steady,  relentless  eyes  over  Scandinavia 
to  an  ice-free  port  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way, and  smooths  out  the  way  by  swal- 
lowing and  digesting  the  Finns.  She 
has  not  forgotten  the  wonderful  city  of 
Constantine  in  the  south.  But  for  the 
combined  might  of  the  West,  long  ago 
the  Russian  eagles  would  have  floated 
from  the  mosques  of  the  Golden  Horn. 
But,  in  the  words  of  a  Russian  diplomat, 
"  When  a  pear  is  ready  and  ripe,  it 
falls  of  its  own  accord.  Why  spend 
energy  in  attempting  to  hasten  the  in- 
evitable ?" 

Temporarily  turned  back  on  the  west, 
the  Muscovite  went  eastward  and  found 
his  destiny,  in  accordance  with  that 
blind  ethnic  impulse  which  makes  him 
kin  to  the  Oriental  peoples,  "  After 
all,"  confessed  the  editor  of  one  of  the 
great  dailies  of  the  Russian  capital, 
"  after  all,  we  Russians  are  more  than 
half  a  yellow  people  ourselves.  That  is 
one  secret  of  our  success  with  the 
Asiatics," 

The  story  of  Russian  expansion  is  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  in  the  history  of 
nations.  The  long  march  of  the  Rus- 
sian from  the  Urals  towards  the  rising 
sun  is  even  more  soul-stirring  and  full 
of  romance  than  the  American  pilgrimage 
to  the  setting  sun  ;  more  wonderful,  per- 
haps, because  it  was  made  before  the 
advent  of  steam  and  the  telegraph. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  condense  the 
history  of  any  western  European  nation 
into  a  paragraph.  But  with  Russia  it 
is  not  so  difficult.  The  centuries  of 
Mongol  domination,  of  Norman  ascend- 
ency, and  those  of  subjection  to  the 
petty  princelets  and  Grand  Dukes  of 
Moscovy,  seem  blind,  but  they  prepared 
the  people  for  their  mission.  From  the 
days  of  Peter,  when  the  peasant  soldiers 
fell  over  their  long  cloaks  in  battle  with 
the  Swedes,  and  were  driven  back  with 
the  knouts  of  their  king  to  whip  their 
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conquerors,  to  the  humbling  of  China, 
the  defiance  of  combined  Europe,  and 
the  "  bagging  "  of  Manchuria,  it  is  but 
two  hundred  years. 

All  over  Russia  is  stamped  a  purpose. 
One  sees  it  the  first  hour  over  the  fron- 
tier. It  is  a  purpose  to  conquer  nature 
and  to  build  up  a  powerful  and  homo- 
geneous people. 

In  the  Russia  of  to-day,  vast  amd 
amoeba-like  as  she  yet  is,  two  powerful 
influences  are  at  work.  These  are  the 
country  estate,  and  the  railroad — the  one 
representing  the  old  order,  the  uncouth, 
protoplasmic  Russia  of  the  centuries 
gone;  the  other  standing  for  progress, 
and  slowly  but  inevitably  binding  the 
Empire  of  the  Czar  to  the  world  and 
life  of  our  day.  There  are,  in  fact,  two 
distinct  Russias — the  Russia  of  the 
estate  and  the  Russia  of  the  towns, 
which  means  the  Russia  of  the  railroad 
and  its  influences.  The  tourist  rarely 
sees  the  Russia  of  the  estates.  The 
Russian  is  not  proud  of  being  an  agri- 
culturist, and  very  seldom  refers  to  his 
country  place.  Perhaps  he  does  not 
care  to  acknowledge  how  hard  he  has 
to  work,  or  to  admit  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  has  to  contend.  A  whole 
chapter  can  be  read  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  Russian  word  for  the  labor  of  the 
farmer,  especially  during  harvest,  is 
strada — from  the  verb  stradat^  to  suffer 
pain  or  anguish. 

Life  on  a  country  estate  is  still  patri- 
archal, the  form  of  life  so  deeply  im- 
planted in  all  the  original  Slav  and 
Turanian  races.  The  large  estate  was, 
and  still  continues  to  be,  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  Empire,  a  world  in  itself. 
Its  immense  size  is  only  equaled  by  its 
almost  pitiful  isolation. 

Near  the  borders  of  Courland  I  vis- 
ited an  estate  of  seventy  thousand 
acres,  the  next  house  being  twenty  miles 
away,  and  the  house  in  question  thirty- 
eight  miles  from  the  railroad.  The 
aristocratic,  feudal  idea  and  regime  can- 
not but  obtain  under  such  conditions. 
Much  of  modern  comfort — indeed,  a 
surprising  amount — is  to  be  found  on 
this  place,  but  the  life  of  to-day  touches 
it  at  but  very  few  points  and  at  very 
wide  intervals.  Contentment  with  more 
or  less  primitive  methods  (because  no 


others  are  accessible^  falling  into  the 
ruts  of  tradition  and  tne  stereot3rped  way 
of  doing  things,  virtual  imprisonment 
afar  from  the  restless,  curious,  inventive 
life  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  opposition  to 
material  progress,  which,  while  depriv- 
ing it  of  some  of  its  ancient  privileges, 
confers  no  adequate  return — because 
not  ready  to  receive  it — this  life  must 
needs  become  stereotyped.  It  is  so 
difficult  to  travel  that  provincialism  in 
life  and  thought  is  inevitable. 

The  man  is  absolute  master;  the 
woman,  the  obedient  vassal.  The  man 
is  the  autocrat  of  his  estate.  He  gov- 
erns well,  because  he  loves  his  family. 
Why,  say  the  Russians,  should  not  the 
Great  White  Czar,  who  loves  his  sub- 
jects, be  absolute  master  of  the  empire, 
and  of  the  whole  world,  in  time  ?  Thus 
autocracy  has  become  grounded  in  the 
constitution  of  the  people.  It  was  not 
originally  so.  Perhaps  it  may  not  always 
be  so. 

The  railroad  comes  along  and  upsets 
all  this.  Originally  a  military  necessity, 
it  is  fast  becoming  the  artery  of  trade. 
It  brings  the  latest  invention  ;  it  makes 
travel  easy  ;  it  broadens  the  view.  The 
estate  uses  the  railroad  to  send  its  sur- 
plus to  market,  and  the  estate  people 
must  be  up  to  date  in  general,  because 
of  the  stem  rivalry  of  life  which  is  now 
brought  to  their  very  doors.  New  social 
problems  based  on  hitherto  un imagined 
congestion  of  population  come  up ;  mili- 
tary operations  are  made  easier;  the 
telegraph  tells  what  the  rest  of  the  w  orld 
is  doing  and  saying,  to  a  simple  folk 
who  scarcely  knew  of  the  existence  of  a 
world  outside  of  the  estate. 

Conceived  and  brought  forth  in  the 
heart  of  a  continent,  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  other  and  generally  hos- 
tile States,  the  age-long  struggle  of  the 
Russian  Empire  has  been  to  secure  an 
outlet  and  water-front.  It  is  that  for 
which  she  is  now  fighting  Japan.  Shut 
out  from  the  possibility  of  this  in  Europe, 
she  is  now  actually  carrying  it  out  in 
Asia.  Vladivostok,  literally  "  the  Dom- 
inator  of  the  East,"  is  the  extreme  monu- 
ment-stone of  the  tremendous  migra- 
tion, the  epic  of  which  will  have  for  its 
heroes  the  pioneer  chieftain  Yermak  and 
the  great  MuraviefiE,    These  two  names 
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sum  up  the  history  of  the  Russian 
conquest  of  Siberia.  The  father  of  the 
great  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  added 
the  magnificent  realm  of  Northern  Man- 
churia to  the  dominions  of  the  Czar,  and 
his  name  will  stand  in  Russian  annals 
with  those  of  the  adventurer  Yermak 
and  the  Czar  Peter. 

It  was  Saturday  night  at  seven,  and 
one  of  the  most  disagreeable  nights  of 
one  of  the  most  disagreeable  months  in 
the  year  in  Moscow — cold,  bleak,  damp, 
the  rawness  finding  its  way  to  your  very 
marrow.  Nothing  but  heavy  furs  will 
keep  out  that  chilL  The  winds  from  the 
Siberian  plains,  unbroken  in  their  mad 
race  of  six  or  seven  thousand  miles — 
for  the  Urals  are  only  hills,  and  Europe 
scarcely  knows  when  she  touches  Asia — 
came  tearing  over  the  spires  and  domes 
of  this  most  Russian  of  Russian  cities. 
It  was  cold,  that  gray,  dead  cold  that 
one  experiences,  perhaps,  only  in  Russia. 
And  yet  things  were  not  frozen  up. 
The  winds  are  damp  enough  to  leave 
mud  in  the  roads.  I  stood  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  great  and  spacious  Kurski 
station,  watching  the  famous  Trans- 
Siberian  express  leave  on  its  regular 
weekly  trip  for  Omsk,  Tomsk,  and  the 
Far  East  A  detachment  of  big,  bronzed 
Circassians,  in  their  gray  cloaks,  their 
picturesque  regalia  of  cartridges,  and  the 
high  white  cap  of  sheep  fleece,  stood 
motionless  at  "  present,"  waiting  for  the 
order  to  board  the  train.  I  did  not 
know  it  then,  but  this  very  detachment 
was  to  help  "turn  over"  Manchuria  to 
the  Czar^s  domain.  A  busy,  important 
little  man  ran  along,  ringing  a  bell,  and 
the  detachment  began  to  move  toward 
the  cars.  A  tall,  thin,  boyish  fellow, 
with  a  great  hooked  nose,  wavered  a 
moment  But  even  Russian  discipline 
was  not  proof  against  the  temptation 
which  faced  him.  He  literally  hurled 
himself  on  a  little  woman  who  stood 
near,  nervously  fingering  her  sirdak. 
"  Matka,''  was  all  I  heard,  and  it  did 
not  take  a  very  wide  acquaintance  with 
Russian  to  grasp  the  story.  In  a  brief 
space  they  separated,  and  the  soldier 
joined  his  command.  The  train  slowly 
steamed  out  of  the  station,  and,  as  if  by 
instinct,  I  felt  in  my  pocket  for  the  ticket 


to  the  opera  that  evening — Glinka's  *'  A 
Life  for  the  Czar."  It  is  the  patient, 
hard-working,  long-suffering,  self-sacri- 
ficing Russian  peasant  and  soldier,  the 
man  who  never  asks  why,  but  does  and 
dies,  who  has  made  the  Empire.  Russia 
has  never  been  distinguished  for  great 
leaders.  Her  people,  her  common  people, 
have  gone  out  and  taken  possession  of 
the  land. 

The  opera  b^^n  late  on  the  evening 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  so  I  accepted 
the  invitation  of  a  Russian  friend  of 
mine  to  attend  the  meeting  of  a  literary 
society.  We  walked  to  our  destination — 
a  rather  unusual  proceeding  in  Russia. 
The  streets  were  almost  deserted.  The 
oil  lamps  blinked  and  spluttered.  The 
isvostchik,  who  usually  sits  stolidly  on 
his  box,  could  not  bear  the  searching 
blast,  and  walked  up  and  down,  vigor 
ously  beating  his  arms  to  warm  them. 

In  its  comfortable  quarters  the  literary 
society  was  holding  its  quarterly  meet- 
ing. It  was  a  cosmopolitan  gathering  this 
night  Prosperous  Russian  merchants, 
sallow-faced  students,  long-haired  Ortho- 
dox priests,  elegantly  dressed  ladies,  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  corps — every  class 
was  represented.  Being  a  stranger,  I  sat 
off  modestly  in  one  comer,  and  my  friend, 
who  had  introduced  me,  made  himself 
agreeable  to  his  numerous  acquaintances. 

The  exercises  proceeded.  Some  one 
— a  student  of  the  University  of  Moscow 
— was  reading  a  lengthy  paper  in  French 
(so  that  all  might  understand)  on  Rus- 
sian literature.  He  was  saying :  "  Rus- 
sia has  now  many  writers,  but  not  one 
of  them  can  touch  Tolstoy.  He  is  the 
glory  of  Russia."  There  was  a  slight 
commotion  at  the  door.  A  big,  heavily 
built  man,  dressed  in  homespun  like  a 
moujik,  his  boots  dirty  with  the  mud  of 
the  streets,  his  big  arms  hanging  loosely 
at  his  sides,  with  a  wide  nose,  thick  lips, 
and  small  gray  eyes  on  a  peasant  face, 
a  head  set  on  bulky  but  slightly  stooping 
shoulders,  and  a  matted  gray-white 
beard — but  an  indescribable  air  of  power 
about  him — stalked  into  the  room.  The 
"glory  of  Russia  "in  person  I  He  looked 
about  him,  shook  his  head  like  a  lion 
his  mane,  and  steered  directly  for  the  sofa 
upon  which  I  was  sitting.  He  actually 
sat  down  beside  me  and  remarked  in  a 
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pleasant  voice,  in  French,  "Good-eve- 
ning." I  gasped.  Dare  I  venture  a  remark 
as  to  the  philosophy  of  "  War  and  Peace  " 
or  "  The  KreuUer  Sonata  "  ?  Shades  of 
"Anna  Kar^nina "  and  "The  Resur- 
rection "  chased  themselves  through  my 
consciousness.  A  strong,  resonant  voice 
broke  in  upon  my  meditation,  and  Count 
Lyoff  Tolstoy,  of  Yasnai  Poliana  and 
the  world,  one  of  the  only  two  men  in 
Russia  with  whom  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment never  interferes,  remarked,  in  per- 
fect, idiomatic  English,  "  This  is  a  very 
disagreeable  month  in  Russia.  I  wanted 
to  take  a  bicycle  ride  to-day,  but  the 
weather  prevented.  Do  you  ride  a 
wheel?"  Half-stunned,  I  murmured  a 
scarcely  intelligible  reply.  The  clear, 
pleasant  voice  continued :  "  I  admire 
the  bicycle,  but,  really,  I  consider  chop- 
ping wood  better  exercise.  Don't  you 
think  so  ?" 

Shades  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  and  Mar- 
shal Suwaroffl  Here  was  the  "glory 
of  Russia  " — well  preserved  despite  his 
seventy  years — with,  by  the  way,  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  just  broken 
over  his  head — attired  as  a  moujik, 
deliberately  discussing  such  mundane 
affairs  as  the  bicycle,  while  I,  who  had 
come  seven  thousand  miles  to  see  him, 
gasped  and  hunted  vainly  for  something 
to  say  that  would  make  him  divulge 
some  grand  precept  of  philosophy,  some 
world-reforming  sociological  tenet  Fi- 
nally I  managed  to  make  a  remark  about 
his  books  and  plans.  He  waved  off  the 
subject  deprecatingly.  He  said  that  he 
was  not  a  great  writer,  nor  a  great  re- 
former. "  Some  day,"  he  declared  posi- 
tively, "  some  day,  some  one  will  come 
along — perhaps alittle  woman — and  write 
a  Russian  *  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  and  then 
all  the  abuse  and  oppression  will  go." 

Perhaps  it  will.  Prince  Peter  Kro- 
potkin,  the  Socialist- Anarchist  of  royal 
blood,  believes  that  the  Russian  people 
are  even  now  ready  for  a  republic.  In 
the  widespread  social  and  political 
disturbances  of  the  past  few  years  he 
sees  the  end  of  absolutism,  even  the 
regeneration  of  the  Orthodox  Church, 
with  its  petrified  ritual.  It  may  be  so. 
The  Church  itself  is  banning  to  feel 
the  touch  of  progress.  Let  me  show 
you  another  picture. 


One  beautiful  morning  in  September 
I  drove  up  to  the  Nicolai  railroad  sta- 
tion in  Moscow.  It  was  very  near  train 
time,  and  I  became  somewhat  impatient 
when  the  droshky  stopped  nearly  a  block 
from  the  station.  A  great  crowd  was 
surging  about  the  building.  Presently 
a  cordon  of  gendarmes  formed  at  the 
entrance,  and  gradually  spread  out, 
forming  a  lane  or  road  from  the  building 
to  the  other  side  of  the  street 

"  What  is  it  ?"  I  asked  a  military  offi- 
cer near  by. 

"  r^re  Jean  vieni^^  he  answered,  as 
though  surprised  at  my  question.  "7? 
est  toujours  comme  ftf." 

In  a  few  moments  a  spare  little  man 
in  the  garb  of  the  Russian  Church, 
with  gray  hair  and  beard,  but  having  a 
singularly  beautiful  face,  with  clear  pink 
skin,  came  out  of  the  station  and  walked 
quickly  through  the  gendarmes  to  the 
carriage  which  was  waiting  for  him. 

The  crowd  was  literally  on  its  tiptoes 
and  surging  forward  persistently.  Ad 
elegantly  appointed  carriage  forced  its 
way  through  the  crush,  and  a  richly 
dressed  lady,  evidently  of  exalted  rank, 
alighted.  The  police  made  way  respect- 
fully. On  foot  she  proceeded  to  the 
carriage  in  which  sat  the  little  cleric. 
She  seized  his  hand,  and  kissed  it  rev- 
erently. He  leaned  over,  spread  his 
hands  above  her  head,  and  blessed  her. 
Then  he  turned  and  said  something  to 
the  police.  Immediately  a  commotion 
arose  in  the  crowd.  One  by  one  they 
were  permitted  to  approach  the  carriage 
I  and  kiss  his  hand.  After  the  lady  came 
two  dirty  moujiks,  one  still  holding  the 
pick  with  which  he  had  been  working 
on  the  railroad.  The  little  priest  in  the 
carriage  pulled  out  from  a  bag  a  bundle 
of  what  looked  like  yellow  paper,  and 
began  to  hand  out  bits  of  it  rapidly  to 
the  crowd.  I  jumped  out  of  the  droshky 
and  pressed  closer.  He  was  giving  out 
three-ruble  notes  so  quickly  that  I  could 
not  keep  count  of  them.  I  found  myself 
again  near  the  polite  military  officer,  and 
he  volunteered  further  explanations. 

"  Father  John  has  been  called  to  Mos- 
cow," he  said,  "  to  pray  for  the  Princess 

A [naming  a  lady  high  in  aristocratic 

circles],  who  is  ilL  She  has  sent  him  a 
sum  of  money — probably  three  or  four 
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hundred  rubles — ^for  his  workr  and  you 
see  how  he  is  using  it." 

John  Ilyitch  Sergieff,  of  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Cronstadt,  the  man  whom 
all  Russia  believes  in  and  loves,  is  the 
general  almoner  of  the  Empire.  When 
a  rich  roan  wants  to  give  money  for  a 
benevolent  or  charitable  object,  and  does 
not  know  just  how  or  where  to  bestow 
it,  he  gives  it  unreservedly  and  absolute- 
ly to  the  little  priest,  who  distributes  it 
wisely  and  with  scrupulous  unselfishness. 
Millions  of  rubles  pass  through  his  hands 
every  year ;  yet  he  is  a  poor  man.  He 
lives  humbly,  and  even  denies  himself 
many  of  what  we  might  call  the  necessi- 
ties of  life.  Boats  and  trains  in  which 
he  journeys  are  so  besieged  by  crowds 
that  he  has  to  ask  police  aid  in  getting 
to  his  destination.  When  he  comes  to 
St.  Petersburg,  the  news  spreads  like 
wildfire,  and  the  crowds  run  madly  to 
get  near  his  presence,  to  receive  his 
blessing,  or  to  beg  his  attendance  on 
sick  relatives  or  friends.  His  power  in 
prayer  is  believed  in  all  over  Russia, 


and  many  instances  of  answers  to  prayer, 
resulting  in  the  cure  of  sick  persons,  are 
cited.  Many  of  the  cures  are  almost 
incredible* 

If  the  Orthodox  Church  can  produce 
more  men  of  this  stamp,  has  it  not 
grasped  the  meaning  of  the  present,  and 
taken  hold  of  the  future  ? 

The  country  estate  and  the  railroad  in 
Russia  are  coming  together.  The  latter 
is  bringing  the  former  to  the  world  of 
to-day.  The  railroad  has  already  taken 
the  Russian  flag  from  the  Neva  to  the 
Yellow  Sea,  and  it  will  not  stop  there. 
The  Russian  believes  in  his  mission, 
and  holds  that  to  be  the  possession  or 
control  of  all  Asia.  If  his  diplomacy  is 
more  subtle  and  less  scrupulous  than 
that  of  other  nations,  his  large  ambitions 
are  natural,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  legit- 
imate. One  may  doubt  whether  their 
scale  is  not  too  colossal  for  the  welfare 
of  the  world.  But  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  Russian  eagle  will  not  be  fully 
satisfied  until  he  sweeps  the  entire  Pacific 
coast  of  Asia. 


A   Practical   Reformer 

By  Slason  Thompson 


WHEN  the  late  John  H.  Ham- 
line  was  asked  why  he  accepted 
a  place  on  the  first  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  ever  named  in  Chicago, 
tendered  him  by  a  Mayor  notoriously 
hostile  to  the  merit  system,  he  replied  : 
"  When  I  am  going  anywhere,  I  don't 
wait  for  a  star ;  I  hitch  my  cart  to  any- 
thing going  my  way." 

And  he  got  on  board  the  cart  which 
Mayor  Hof^ns  had  cunningly  built  to 
dump  both  the  reform  and  the  reformer, 
and  succeeded  in  making  it  a  vehicle 
which  helped  to  bear  both  on  toward 
the  passage  of  the  best  civil  service 
statute  so  far  enacted  for  the  deliverance 
of  an  American  city  from  the  spoils  Sjrs- 
tem.  There  was  no  salary  connected 
with  that  appointment,  but  there  was  an 
opportunity  to  fight  for  merit  as  the  rule 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  police  force 
of  Chicago ;  and,  next  to  doing  his  full 
civic  duty,  John  H.  Hamline  loved  a 
fight  at  dose  quarters. 


Outside  observers  of  municipal  reform 
in  Chicago  have  been  wont  to  reckon 
its  initiation  from  the  inauguration  of  the 
Municipal  Voters'  League,  nine  years 
ago.  But  the  real  genesis  of  the  move- 
ment for  its  emancipation  from  the  grip 
of  "  graft  "  and  "  boodle  "  in  the  City 
Council  dates  back  to  the  election  of 
Mr.  Hamline  as  Alderman  from  the  old 
Third  Ward,  in  the  spring  of  1887,  if 
not  to  the  explosion  of  the  Anarchist 
bomb  in  Ha3rmarket  Square  the  year 
before.  Although  he  was  only  thirty 
years  old  at  that  time,  Mr.  Hamline  had 
already  achieved  a  marked  success  at 
the  bar,  and  was  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with  on  all  questions  affecting  the  pub- 
lic interest.  He  was  a  stalwart  Repub- 
lican, and  through  his  twenty  years  of 
active  work  as  a  local  reformer  he  never 
balked  from  associating  with  and  sup- 
porting in  National  politics  the  men 
whose  pernicious  activity  in  local  affairs 
made  the  road  to  reform  difficult  and 
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discouraging.  This  course,  however 
iuexplicable  to  reformers  who  dream  on 
and  do  nothing,  eventually  enabled  Mr. 
Hamline  to  accomplish  more  for  Chi- 
cago than  many  of  his  contemporaries 
who,  in  the  crucial  hour,  drew  the  dra- 
pery of  their  dreams  about  them  and  lay 
down  to  fresh  dreams  of  lifting  Chicago 
out  of  the  mire  with  the  dulcet  strains 
of  strenuous  resolutions.  So  straight 
and  .true  did  he  steer  his  course  that 
reformers  and  machine  politicians  gath- 
ered at  his  funeral  recently  to  pay  their 
common  tribute  of  respect  to  a  man  who 
never  betrayed  a  friend  or  fouled  an 
adversary. 

John  H.  Hamline  had  no  sooner  set 
foot  in  the  City  Council  than  he  locked 
horns  with  the  boodle  gang  then  in  con- 
trol of  its  majority,  and  the  word  went 
forth  that  he  was  to  be  suppressed. 
The  opportunity  to  attempt  this  was  not 
long  deferred  in  a  body  whose  principal 
business  then  was  the  granting  of  special 
municipal  privileges  on  the  payment  of 
a  quid  pro  quo  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Council  and  not  to  the  city  treasury. 
An  elevated  railway  ordinance  afforded 
it  Mr.  Hamline,  among  other  amend- 
ments not  acceptable  to  the  elevated 
company  or  its  friends  in  the  Council, 
moved  that  it  pay  two  per  cent  per 
annum  of  its  gross  receipts  for  the  first 
two  years  and  thereafter  five  per  cent 
to  the  city,  and  proceeded  to  address 
the  Chair  in  favor  of  his  amendment 
The  Chair,  however,  was  occupied  tem- 
porarily by  an  Alderman  who  has  since 
been  characterized  as  a  "gray  wolf," 
and  he  started  to  hammer  Mr.  Hamline 
off  the  floor  with  his  gavel.  But  the 
latter  held  his  ground  until,  in  a  lull  in 
the  tumult,  he  was  able  to  make  himself 
heard  to  this  effect :  "  The  strength  and 
nature  of  the  influences  behind  this  ordi- 
nance can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  able  to  insure  its  passage  by 
electing  as  temporary  Chairman  to-night 
a  man  notorious  as  boodler-in-chief  of 
this  body."  Then,  with  Mr.  Hamline 
still  speaking,  the  boodler  Chairman 
recognized  the  motion  of  a  f ellow-boodler 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table,  and 
declared  the  motion  carried. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ham- 
line at  that  time  was  the  first  of  a  series 


of  efforts  to  secure  for  the  city  a  share 
in  moneys  derived  by  private  companies 
from  the  use  of  city  property.  Before 
he  was  gerrymandered  out  of  the  Coun- 
cil by  a  reapportionment  that  threw  the 
Third  Ward  in  with  the  Second,  in 
which  the  "gray  wolf"  element  then 
held  undisputed  sway,  Mr.  Hamline  in- 
troduced and  came  within  one  vote  of 
securing  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  to 
reform  the  civil  service.  This  was  in 
1889, 'and  from  that  day  the  fight  for 
reform  was  never  permitted  to  flag  until 
the  victory  was  finally  won  from  a 
reluctant  Legislature  and  a  recalcitrant 
Governor. 

How  this  was  accomplished  is  the 
story  of  how  a  small  band  of  practical 
reformers  wrung  from  a  spoils-ridden 
Legislature  a  merit  law  of  unprecedented 
excellence.  Mr.  Hamline  was  President 
of  the  Union  League  Club  of  Chicago 
at  that  time  (1895),  and  he,  in  company 
with  Edgar  A.  Bancroft,  a  devoted  advo- 
cate of  the  merit  system,  and  the  writer, 
then  editor  of  the  Chicago  "Evening 
Journal,"  composed  a  select  trio  of  skir- 
mishers inside  the  larger  committee 
headed  by  Lyman  J.  Gage,  ex-Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  late  John  W, 
Ela,  which  went  to  Springfield  on  behalf 
of  the  reform  bill.  This  was  drawn  by 
Mr.  Hamline  and  Mr.  Ela,  and  they  had 
incorporated  in  it  every  good  point  they 
could  gather  from  National  and  State 
enactments  on  the  subject,  reinforced 
by  their  experience  on  the  commission 
appointed  by  Mayor  Hopkins  above 
referred  to.  Arrived  at  Springfield,  the 
larger  committee  did  all  the  public  talk- 
ing and  held  innumerable  conferences 
with  the  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  while  we  three  skirmishers  mixed 
with  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
and  held  nightly  councils  with  the  late 
John  R.  Tanner,  subsequently  Governor 
and  then  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  Central  Committee,  and  other 
leaders  of  the  party  in  control  at  the 
State  Capitol.  And  here  I  might  bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that,  though  an  un- 
willing recruit  to  the  cause  of  Civil  Ser\- 
ice  Reform,  without  his  counsel  and  assist 
ance  the  statute  of  189  S  would  never  have 
got  beyond  its  introductory  stage.  Sena- 
tor "Hank"  Evans,  who  had  no  more 
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use  for  CivU  Service  Reform  than  Mr. 
Tanner  for  the  skim  milk  to  which  he 
said  it  would  reduce  political  patronage, 
was  also  a  friend  in  the  hour  when  the 
bill  needed  f  rienfds  who  controlled  votes. 
It  came  to  a  point  where  a  few  votes 
in  both  houses  controlled  by  a  Republi- 
can leader  in  Chicago  were  necessary  to 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  That  leader 
was  seeking  re-election  to  the  Council, 
and  the  reform  element  in  his  ward, 
backed  by  the  newspapers  of  his  own 
party,  were  exposing  his  record  with  a 
vigor  that  promised  his  overwhelming 
defeat  and  disgrace.  The  intimation 
was  conveyed  to  Hamline  and  the  writer 
that  the  only  way  to  get  the  necessary 
votes  of  the  Chicago  legislators  for  the 
reform  bill  was  to  call  off  the  fight  on 
their  boss  and  permit  his  re-election. 
We  could  not  promise  that  the  fight  in 
his  ward  would  be  abandoned,  but  it 
was  decided  that  the  writer  should  re- 
turn to  Chicago  and  see  the  editor  of 
the  "  Tribune,"  and  if  it  would  join  the 
"  Journal "  in  abandoning  the  fight  on 
the  boss,  the  necessary  votes  would  be 
forthcoming  from  his  henchmen  in  the 
Legislature.  Mr.  Robert  M.  Patterson, 
managing  editor  of  the  "  Tribune,"  was 
seen  and  his  approval  of  the  programme 
secured,  the  fierce  attacks  on  the  Coun- 
cil leader  in  the  "  Tribune  "  and  "  Jour- 
nal "  were  silenced,  the  votes  we  needed 
were  delivered,  Mr.  Tanner  and  Sena- 
tor Evans  kept  faith  and  swallowed  their 
medicine  like  true  men,  and  the  bill  was 
passed,  with  only  one  compromise  em- 
bodied in  it — that  which  provided  an 
interim  of  "  not  less  than  forty  nor  more 
than  ninety  days"  between  the  taking 
effect  of  the  act  and  the  appointment  of 
the  commissioners  under  it  The  Egyp- 
tians of  both  parties  in  the  Legislature 
were  the  readier  to  let  the  bill  go 
through  without  serious  change  because 
they  were  confident  that  the  more  strin- 
gent its  provisions  the  more  certain  would 
be  its  rejection  by  the  popular  vote. 
As  another  condition,  the  Republican 
Egyptians  secured  a  promise  from  the 
Republicans  among  the  reformers  that 
they  would  give  active  support  to  George 
B.  Swift,  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Mayor,  and  we  willingly  promised  him 
50,000    votes.    The    act    was    passed 


March  20,  barely  in  time  to  permit  of 
its  being  submitted  to  the  voters  at  the 
ensuing  mayoralty  election,  whicn  that 
year  fell  on  April  2. 

Before  Governor  Al^ld  would  sign 
the  bill  he  exacted  from  its  advocates  a 
round  robin,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  and  House,  that  the  Legislature 
would  forthwith  pass  an  amendment  to 
Section  8,  relating  to  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. The  amendment  was  of  little 
consequence,  but  the  exaction  of  a  signed 
promise  to  pass  it  nearly  brought  all  our 
labors  to  naught  We  had  more  difficulty 
in  overcoming  the  indignation  of  the 
Republican  leaders  than  in  getting  them 
to  vote  for  the  original  bill.  We  finally 
persuaded  them  that  without  our  active 
support  Swift  would  be  defeated,  and,  to 
Governor  Altgeld's  disappointment,  they , 
furnished  us  with  the  round  robin,  and 
the  bill,  with  its  emergency  clause,  was 
signed. 

With  not  a  single  day  to  spare,  we 
returned  to  Chicago  and  took  off  our 
coats  for  the  twelve-day  campaign  for 
the  popular  vote  on  the  bill.  Mr.  Ham- 
line  not  only  took  off  his  coat  but  closed 
his  desk  and  rolled  up  his  sleeves  to 
fight  with  greater  freedom  for  what  he 
regarded  as  the  sole  hope  for  the  r^;en- 
eration  of  Chicago.  Merit  reform  meet- 
ings were  held  in  every  quarter  of  the 
city.  We  devoted  especial  pains  to 
convincing  the  patrolmen  that  the  meas- 
ure was  not  intended  to  legislate  them 
out  of  their  places,  but  to  emancipate 
them  from  the  tyranny  of  spoils  and 
pull.  We  turned  the  station-houses  into 
camps  for  the  proselyting  of  the  police. 
The  politicians  stood  aloof  sneering  at 
our  enthusiasm,  and  confident  to  the 
last  that  we  were  a  lot  of  poor,  de- 
luded fanatics.  When  the  votes  were 
counted.  Mayor  Swift  was  elected  by  a 
plurality  of  40,759,  while  the  new  civil 
service  law  was  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  49,985. 

John  H.  Hamline  had  more  to  do  in 
securing  the  passage  of  that  law  and  its 
adoption  by  that  splendid  popular  ma- 
jority than  any  other  man  in  the  State  of 
Illinois.  And  yet  on  the  death  of  John 
W.  £la  Mr.  Hamline  publicly  placed 
the  credit  of  leadership  in  this  move- 
ment among  the  accomplishments  which 
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crowned  the  work  of  that  devoted  advo- 
cate of  Civil  Service  Reform.  That  was 
like  John  Hamline. 

From  April  2,  1895,  to  this  day  the 
merit  law  in  Chicago  has  been  subjected 
to  the  strain  of  constant  though  some- 
times secret  executive  opposition .  Mayor 
Swift  exercised  his  spoils  prerogatives 
during  the  ninety  days  allowed  by  the 
act  and  then  appointed  an  admirable 
Commission  which  formulated  an  excel- 
lent code  of  regulations,  but  served  to 
protect  the  Mayor's  partisan  appointees. 
This  Commission  was  quickly  put  out 
of  commission  by  Mayor  Harrison,  and 
its  successors  were  selected  to  turn  the 
merit  system  into  a  farce.  After  prosti- 
tuting the  Commission  to  partisan  ends 
for  four  years,  Mayor  Harrison  finally 
thought  it  good  politics  to  follow  Mayor 
Swift's  example,  and  appointed  a  strong 
Commission,  which  he  has  permitted  to 
be  greatly  weakened  since  the  death  of 
Mr.  £la.  But  the  law  still  lives,  and  has 
been  upheld  by  the  courts  against  many 
attacks  made  upon  it  both  within  and 
without  the  administration.  It  is  John 
Hamline's  monument;  but  there  are 
others  more  local  in  their  character,  such 
as  his  successful  fight  in  the  courts 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  on  the  Lake  Front  and 
in  the  Legislature  against  the  Humphrey 
and  Allen  bills,  two  measures  of  vital 
local  interest  to  Chicago.    And,  with  all 


his  untiring  and  disinterested  activities 
in  the  political  reform  and  club  life  of 
Chicago,  John  Hamline  found  time  to 
achieve  such  prominence  in  his  chosen 
profession  that  I  find  these  truthful 
words  in  a  recommendation  sent  to 
President  Roosevelt  not  so  long  ago: 
"In  character  as  in  performance,  he 
is,  and  he  is  recognized  as,  one  of  the 
best  and  strongest  civic  forces  in  Chi- 
cago. He  is  a  practical  reformer,  who 
has  made  reforms  popular.  He  has 
done  things.  He  has  neither  neglected 
his  profession  nor  his  civic  duties ;  be 
is  a  leader  in  both." 

I  may  conclude  this  article  by  sayiog 
that  at  the  time  the  above  was  written 
John  Hamline,  in  the  maturity  of  his 
power,  was  willing  to  surrender  an  in- 
come of  over  $20,000  a  year  from  his 
profession  for  the  honor  of  rendering 
high  public  service  on  '  the  Federal 
bench.  Moreover,  John  Hamline  was, 
what  so  few  men  in  public  and  busi- 
ness life  are,  the  captain  of  his  own 
"  unconquerable  soul."  The  fly-leaf  of 
the  last  pamphlet  which  he  issued  iu 
fulfillment  of  what  he  regarded  as  a 
public  duty,  and  which  was  being  mailed 
as  his  body  was  being  borne  to  its  last 
resting-place,  bore  as  its  motto : 

"  O  Neptune,  you  may  save  me,  if 
you  will ;  you  may  sink  me,  if  you  will ; 
but,  whatever  happen,  I  shall  keep  my 
rudder  true." 


To  Sleep 

By  Harvey  Carson  Grumbine 

The  day  is  done,  and,  stalking  through  the  town, 
Swarth  night's  abroad,  clad  in  his  sable  ves^ 
And  burghers  stout  ensconced  are  at  rest 

Upon  their  pillows  lavendered,  of  down. 

Thus  fortified,  I  scout  the  glooming  frown 

Of  sable  night  within  my  sun-bleached  nest, 
And  heal  my  beating  temples  on  the  breast 

Of  sweet  repose  upon  my  couch  of  down, — 

Of  sweet  repose,  the  sweeter  that  dull  care 
Hath  heavy  hung  amid  the  heat  of  day; 

The  sweeter  now  for  that  I  strive  and  dare 
And  hew  and  draw  upon  the  dusty  way 

At  noon,  as  when  reveille  thrills  the  air: 

Then  haste  thee,  sleep,  on  me  thy  guerdon  layt 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 
THE   CITIZEN' 

BY  JACOB    A.    RIIS 

Author  of  "  The  Making  of  an  Amertcan^^  '^  How  the  Other  Half  Lives!*  He. 

Chapter  XIII. — The   President's   Policies 


I  SAID  I  would  not  meddle  with  the 
President's  policies,  and  neither  will 
I  from  the  point  of  view  of  state- 
craft; for  of  that  I  know  less  than 
nothing.  But  how  now,  looking  at  them 
through  the  man  I  have  tried  to  show 
you?  Do  his  "policies"  not  become 
the  plain  expression  of  his  character,  of 
the  man  ?  Ask  yourself  and  answer  the 
question  whether  he  has  "  made  good  " 
the  promise  which  any  one  not  willfully 
blind  could  see.  Lots  of  people  were 
uneasy  when  he  became  President  It 
was  natural,  in  the  excitement  over  the 
murder  of  President  McKinley.  Roose- 
velt was  young,  he  was  hot-headed,  hasty, 
things  were  going  to  be  upset — that  was 
what  we  heard.  Perhaps  they  looked 
back  and  saw  that  no  Vice-President 
had  ever  succeeded  who  did  not  dismiss 
the  Cabinet  of  his  dead  chief  and  set  up 
for  himself.  But  this  President  did  not 
let  the  day  pass,  upon  which  he  took 
the  oath,  without  asking  McKinley*s 
advisers  to  stay  and  be  his,  all  of  them. 
It  was  politically  wise,  for  it  allayed  the 
unrest  But  it  was  something  besides 
that :  it  was  the  natural  thing  for  Roose- 
velt to  do.  He  knew  the  Cabinet,  and 
what  they  could  do. 

"You  know  well  enough,"  he  said 
once,  when  we  were  speaking  of  it, "  that 
I  am  after  the  thing  to  be  done.  It  is 
the  fitness  of  the  tool  to  do  the  work  I 
am  concerned  about,  not  my  inventing 
of  it    What  does  that  matter  ?" 

He  found  in  Attorney-General  Knox, 
for  instance,  a  corporation  lawyer  whose 
very  experience  as  such  had  made  him 
see  clearly  the  unwisdom,  to  look  at  it 
perely  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 

*  Copynght,  1903,  by  the  Outlook  Company. 


own  security,  of  the  arrogance  that  lay 
ill  concealed  at  the  bottom  of  the  deal- 
ings of  organized  wealth  with  the  rest  of 
mankind.  And  splendidly  has  he  battled 
for  the  rights  of  us  all — theirs  and  ours. 
The  utter  mystery  to  me  is  that  corporate 
wealth  has  not  long  before  this  made 
out  that  there  can  be  no  worse  misfit 
and  no  greater  peril  to  itself  in  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people  than  to  have  the 
feeling  grow  that  money  can  buy  unfair 
privil^e.  **  But  it  is  true,  and  always 
has  been,"  says  my  Wall  Street  neighbor 
who  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
Then,  if  that  be  so,  is  he  so  blind  that 
he  cannot  see  the  danger  of  it,  since  the 
very  soul  of  the  Republic  is  in  the  chal- 
lenge that  it  shall  not  be  true  forever ; 
that,  with  every  just  premium  on  honest 
industry,  men  shall  have  somewhere  near 
a  fair  chance  at  the  start;  that  they 
shall  not  be  damned  into  economic 
slavery  any  more  than  into  political 
slavery  ?  Is  he  so  blind  that  he  cannot 
see  that  the  irrepressible  conflict  cannot 
be  sidetracked  by  any  subterfuge,  by  the 
purchase  of  delegations,  the  plotting  of 
politicians,  the  defeat  of  Presidents  ?  I 
used  to  think  that  the  great  captains  of 
industry  must  be  the  wisest  of  men,  and 
so  indeed  they  need  be  in  their  special 
fields.  But  where  is  their  common  sense 
that  they  cannot  see  so  plain  a  thing  ? 

Unless,  indeed,  they  think  that  the 
Republic  is  a  mere  fake,  government  by 
the  people  and  of  the  people  and  for  the 
people  a  fad,  a  phrase  behind  which  to 
plot  securely  for  a  hundred  years  more — 
life  with  no  other  meaning  than  to  fill 
pockets  and  belly  while  they  last  1  In 
which  case  I  pity  them  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart     For  what  a  meaning  to 
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read  into  life,  one  little  end  of  which 
lies  within  our  ken,  with  the  key  to  all 
the  rest,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  grasp 
it  here,  in  fair  dealing  with  the  brother  1 

I  have  said  that  I  speak  for  myself  in 
these  pages  ;  but  for  once  you  may  take 
it  that  I  speak  for  Theodore  Roosevelt 
toa  That  is  what  he  thinks.  That  is 
the  underlying  thought  of  his  oft-ex- 
pressed philosophy,  that  the  poorest  plan 
for  an  American  to  act  upon  is  that  of 
"  some  men  down,''  and  the  safest  that 
of  "  all  men  up."  For,  whether  for  good 
or  ill,  up  we  go  or  down,  poor  and  rich, 
white  or  black,  all  of  us  together,  in  the 
end,  in  the  things  that  make  for  real 
manhood.  And  the  making  of  that  man- 
hood and  the  bringing  of  ic  to  the  affairs 
of  life  and  making  it  tell  there,  is  the 
business  of  the  Republic 

How,  so  thinking,  could  he  have  taken 
any  other  attitude  than  he  has  on  the 
questions  that  seem  crowding  to  a  solu- 
tion these  days  because  there  is  at  last 
a  man  at  the  head  who  will  not  dodge, 
but  deal  squarely  with  them  as  they 
come  ?  How  should  he  have  "  intended 
insult "  to  the  South,  whose  blood  flowed 
in  his  mother's  veins,  when  he  bade  to 
his  table  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
citizens  of  our  day,  by  whose  company 
at  tea  Queen  Victoria  thought  herself 
honored,  because  he  represents  the  effort, 
the  hope,  of  raising  a  whole  race  of  men 
—our  black-skinned  fellow-citizens — up 
to  the  grasp  of  what  citizenship  means  ? 
And  where  is  there  a  man  fool  enough 
to  believe  that  the  clamor  of  silly  re- 
actionists whom  history,  whom  life,  have 
taught  nothing,  should  move  him  one 
hair's  breadth  from  the  thing  he  knows 
is  right — even  from  "the  independent 
and  fearless  course  he  has  followed  in 
his  attempt  to  secure  decent  and  clean 
oflBcials  in  the  South "  ?  I  am  quot- 
ing from  the  Montgomery  (Alabama) 
"Times,"  a  manly  Democratic  news- 
paper that  is  not  afraid  of  telling  the 
truth.  I  have  just  now  read  the  clear, 
patient,  and  statesmanlike  answer  of 
Carl  Schurz  to  the  question,  "  Can  the 
South  solve  the  negro  problem  ?"  He 
thinks  it  can  if  it  will  follow  its  best  im- 
pulses and  its  clearest  sense,  not  the 
ranting  of  those  who  would  tempt  it  to 
moral  and  economic  ruin  with  the  old 


ignorant  cry  of  "  Keep  the  nigger  down  1" 
And  I  know  that  the  South  has  no  truer 
and  fairer  friend  in  that  cause  than  the 
President,  who  believes  in  "  all  men  up," 
and  who,  with  genuine  statesmanship, 
looks  beyond  the  strife  and  the  prejudice 
of  to-day  to  the  harvest-time  that  is 
coming. 

"  On  this  whole  question,"  he  sighed, 
when  we  had  threshed  it  over  one  day, 
"  we  are  in  a  back  eddy.  I  don't  know 
how  we  are  going  to  get  out,  or  when. 
The  one  way  I  know  that  does  not  lead 
out  is  for  us  to  revert  to  a  condition  of 
semi-slavery.  That  leads  us  farther  in, 
because  it  does  not  'stop  there,^* 

Let  the  South  ponder  it  well,  for  it  is 
true*  And  let  it  be  glad  that  there  is  a 
man  in  the  White  House  to  voice  its 
better  self.  "A  nation  cannot  remain 
half  free  and  half  slave  "  or  half  peon. 
And  it  can  never  throw  off  its  indus- 
trial fetters  and  take  the  place  to  which 
it  is  entitled  until  it  is  willing  to  buiki 
upon  the  dignity  of  manhood  and  of 
labor,  of  which  serfdom,  by  whatever 
name,  is  the  flat  denial. 

Truly,  the  world   moves  with   giant 
strides  once  the  policy  of  postponement 
b  sidetracked  and  notice  is  served  that 
the  man  at  the  throttle  is  willing  to  give 
ear.     I  wonder  now  how  many  of  us, 
when  it  comes  right  down  to  hard  facts, 
consider  government,  the  Republic,  the 
general  scheme  of  the  world,  a  kind  of 
modus  Vivendi  to  make  sure  we  are  not 
interfered  with  while  we  are  at  the  game 
— never  mind  the  rest  ?    But  yesterday 
the  shout  arose  that  the  President  was 
inviting  "  labor  men  "  to  break  bread  at 
the   White   House — white  men,   these. 
Well,  why  not  labor  men,  if  they  are 
otherwise  fit  companions  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ?    That  these 
were,  no  one  questioned     It  was  at  that 
luncheon,  I  suppose,  that  one  of  them 
made  the  remark  that  at  last  there  was 
a  hearing  for  him  and  his  fellows.    I 
have  forgotten  the  precise  occasion,  but 
I  remember  the   President's  pregnant 
answer : 

"  Yesl  The  White  House  door,  while 
I  am  here,  shall  swing  open  as  easily 
for  the  labor  man  as  for  the  capitalist, 
and  no  easier J^ 

It  seems  as  if  it  was  in  the  same  w^ 
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that  the  President  had  been  denounced 
in  labor  meetings  as  **  unfriendly  "  be- 
cause he  would  not  let  union  rules  su- 
persede United  States  law  in  the  office 
of  the  pubUc  printer.  Only  a  little 
while  before,  resolutions  of  organized 
labor  had  denounced  him  as  **  unfair  ** 
because  he  had  opposed  mob  rule  with 
rifles  in  an  Arizona  mining  dispute,  and 
the  editors  of  "  organs  "  that  had  not 
yet  got  through  denouncing  him  as  a 
time-server  because  of  his  action  in  the 
anthracite  coal  strike  were  having  a 
hard  and  bewildering  time  of  it.  How 
many  of  their  readers  they  succeeded  in 
mixing  up  besides  themselves,  I  don't 
know.  Some,  no  doubt;  for  even  so 
groundless  a  lie  as  this,  that  President 
Roosevelt  had  jumped  Leonard  Wood 
over  four  hundred  and  fifty  veteran  sol- 
diers to  a  major-generalship  because  he 
was  his  friend,  found  believers  when  it 
was  repeated  day  after  day  by  the  news- 
papers that  cared  even  less  for  the  four 
hundred  and  fifty  veterans  than  they 
did  for  Leonard  Wood,  merely  using 
him  as  a  convenient  screen  from  behind 
which  to  hit  Roosevelt.  Whereas  the 
truth  is  that  General  Wood  was  not 
"jumped  "  a  single  number  by  his  friend, 
but  came  up  for  confirmation  in  the  reg- 
ular routine  of  promotion  by  seniority 
of  rank,  all  the  jumping  having  been 
done  years  before  by  President  McKin- 
ley  for  cause,  and  heartily  applauded  by 
the  American  people.  Of  all  this  his 
defamers  were  perfectly  well  aware ; 
and  so  they  must  have  been  of  the  facts 
in  the  labor  situation,  of  which  they 
tried  to  make  capital,  if  I  may  use  so 
odd  a  term.  It  was  just  as  simple  as 
all  the  rest  of  President  Roosevelt's 
doii^. 

*'  Finance,  tariff,"  he  said  to  me  once — 
"  these  are  important.  But  the  question 
of  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor  is 
vital.  Your  children  and  mine  will  be 
^appy  in  this  country  of  ours,  or  the 
reverse,  according  to  whether  the  decent 
»nan  in  1950  feels  friendly  toward  the 
other  decent  man  whether  he  is  a  wage- 
worker  or  not  *  I  am  for  labor,'  or  « I 
am  for  capital,'  substitutes  something  else 
^or  the  immutable  laws  of  righteousness. 
The  one  and  the  other  would  let  the 
class  man  in,  and  letting  him  in  is  the 


one  thing  that  will  most  quickly  eat  out 
the  heart  of  the  Republic.  I  am  neither 
for  labor  nor  for  capital,  but  for  the  de- 
cent man  against  the  selfish  and  in- 
decent man  who  will  not  act  squarely." 
To  a  President  of  that  mind  came  the 
coal-strike  question  in  October,  1902, 
with  its  demand  for  action  in  a  new  and 
untried  field — a  perilous  field  for  a  man 
with  political  aspirations,  that  was  made 
clear  without  delay.  Then,  if  ever,  was 
the  time  for  the  policy  of  postponement, 
had  his  personal  interests  weighed  heav- 
ier in  the  scale  than  the  public  good. 
To  me,  sitting  by  and  watching  the  strife 
of  passions  aroused  all  over  the  land,  it 
brought  a  revelation  of  the  need  of 
charity  for  the  neighbor  who  does  not 
know,  From  the  West,  where  they  burn 
soft  coal,  and  could  know  nothing  of  the 
emergency,  but  where  they  had  had  their 
own  troubles  with  the  miners,  came 
counsel  to  let  things  alone.  Men  who 
thought  I  had  the  President's  ear  sent 
messages  of  caution.  "  Go  slow,"  was 
their  burden  ;  "  tell  him  not  to  be  hasty, 
not  to  interfere."  While  from  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  cities,  where  coal  was 
twelve  dollars  a  ton,  with  every  bin 
empty  and  winter  at  the  door,  such  a  cry 
of  dread  went  up  as  no  one  who  heard 
it  ever  wants  to  hear  again.  From  my 
own  city,  with  its  three  million  toilers. 
Mayor  Low  telegraphed  to  the  President : 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  im- 
mense injustice  of  the  existing  coal  situation 
to  millions  of  innocent  people.  The  welfare 
of  a  large  section  of  the  country  imperatively 
demands  the  immediate  resumption  of  an- 
thracite coal  mining.  In  the  name  of  the 
City  of  New  York  I  desire  to  protest,  through 
you,  against  the  continuance  of  the  existing 
situation,  which,  if  prolonged,  involves,  at 
the  very  least,  the  certainty  of  great  suffer- 
ing and  heavy  loss  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
city,  in  common  with  many  others. 

Governor  Crane,  of  Massachusetts, 
came  on  to  Washington  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  Eastern  cities,  whose  plight, 
if  anything,  was  worse.  The  miners 
stood  upon  their  rights.  Organized 
capital  scouted  interference  defiantly, 
threatening  disaster  to  the  Republican 
party  if  the  President  stepped  in.  The 
cry  of  the  cities  swelled  into  a  wail  of 
anguish  and  despair,  and  still  the  mines 
were  idle,  the  tracks  of  the  coal  roads 
blocked  for  miles  with  empty  cars.     In 
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the  midst  of  it  all  the  "  hasty  "  man  in 
the  White  House  wrote  in  reply  to  my 
anxious  inquiry : 

"  I  am  slowly  going  on,  step  by  step, 
working  within  my  limited  range  of 
powers  and  endeavoring  neither  to  shirk 
any  responsibilities  nor  yet  to  be  drawn 
into  such  hasty  and  violent  action  as 
almost  invariably  provokes  reaction." 

Long  after  it  was  over,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Moody  told  me  of  what  was 
happening  then  in  Washington. 

"I  remember  the  President  sitting 
with  his  game  leg  in  a  chair  while  the 
doctors  dressed  it,"  he  said  (it  was  after 
the  accident  in  Massachusetts  in  which 
the  President's  coach  was  smashed  and 
the  secret  service  man  on  the  driver's 
seat  killed).  **  It  hurt,  and  now  and 
then  he  would  wince  a  bit,  while  he  dis- 
cussed the  strike  and  the  appeals  for 
help  that  grew  more  urgent  with  every 
passing  hour.  The  outlook  was  grave ; 
it  seemed  as  if  the  cost  of  interference 
might  be  political  death.  I  saw  how  it 
tugged  at  him,  just  when  he  saw  chances 
of  serving  his  country  which  he  had 
longed  for  all  the  years,  to  meet — this. 
It  was  human  nature  to  halt.  He 
halted  long  enough  to  hear  it  all  out: 
the  story  of  the  suffering  in  the  big 
coast  cities,  of  schools  closing,  hospitals 
without  fuel,  of  the  poor  shivering  in 
their  homes.  Then  he  set  his  face 
grimly  and  said : 

"*.Yes,  I  will  do  it.  I  suppose  that 
ends  me ;  but  it  is  right,  and  I  will  do 
it' 

"  I  don't  agree  with  labor  in  all  its 
demands,"  added  the  Secretary.  "  I 
think  it  is  unreasonable  in  some  of 
them,  or  some  of  its  representatives  are. 
But  in  the  main  line  it  is  eternally  right, 
and  it  is  only  by  owning  it  and  helping 
it  to  its  rights  that  we  can  successfully 
choke  off  the  exorbitant  demands." 
And  in  my  soul  I  said  amen,  and  was 
glad  that  with  such  problems  to  solve 
the  President  had  found  such  friends  to 
help. 

Many  times  during  the  anxious  days 
that  followed  I  thought  with  wonder  of 
the  purblind  folk  who  called  Roosevelt 
hasty.  For  it  seemed  sometimes  as  if 
the  insolence  of  the  coal  magnates  were 
meant  to  provoke  him  to  anger.     But  no 


word  betrayed  what  he  felt,  what  thou- 
sands of  his  fellow-citizens  felt  as  they 
read  the  reports  of  the  conferences  at  the 
White  House.  The  most  consummate 
statesmanship  steered  us  safely  between 
reefs  that  beset  the  parley  at  every 
point,  and  the  country  was  saved  from 
a  calamity  the  extent  and  col  sequences 
of  which  it  is  hard  to  imagine.  Judge 
Gray,  the  chairman  of  the  commission 
that  settled  the  strike,  said,  when  it  was 
all  history,  that  the  crisis  confronting 
the  President  "was  more  grave  and 
threatening  than  any  since  the  Gvil 
War,  threatening  not  only  the  comfort 
and  health,  but  the  safety  and  good 
order  of  the  Nation."  And  he  gave  to 
the  President  unstinted  praise  for  what 
he  did.  The  London  "  Times,"  speak- 
ing for  all  Europe  in  hailing  the  entrance 
of  government  upon  a  new  field  full  of 
great  possibilities,  said  editorially,  "  In 
the  most  quiet  and  unobtrusive  manner, 
President  Roosevelt  has  done  a  very 
big  thing  and  an  entirely  new  thing." 

He  alone  knew  at  what  cost.  Invalid, 
undergoing  daily  agony  as  the  doctors 
scraped  the  bone  of  his  injured  leg,  he 
wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
who  sent  him  "  the  thanks  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  country  " : 

"  Yes,  we  have  put  it  through.  But, 
heavens  and  earth  1  it  has  been  a  strug- 
gle." 

It  was  the  nearest  I  ever  knew  him  to 
come  to  showing  the  strain  he  had  been 
under. 

The  story  of  the  strike  and  of  how  it 
was  settled  by  the  President's  commis- 
sion, none  of  us  has  forgotten.  That 
commission  did  not  make  permanent 
peace  between  capital  and  labor,  but  it 
took  a  longer  stride  toward  making  a 
lasting  basis  for  such  a  peace  than  we 
had  taken  yet ;  and  I  can  easily  under- 
stand the  President's  statement  to  me 
that,  if  there  were  nothing  else  to  his 
credit,  he  would  be  content  to  go  out  of 
office  upon  that  record  alone.  For  it 
was  truly  a  service  to  render.  I  had 
supposed  that  we  all  understood,  until  I 
ran  up  against  a  capitalistic  friend  of 
the  "irreconcilable"  stripe.  He  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  President's  mix- 
ing in ;  had  he  kept  his  hands  off,  the 
strike  would  have  settled  itself  in  a  very 
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little  while ;  the  miners  would  h^ve  gone 
back  to  work.  I  said  that  I  saw  no  sign 
of  it 

No,  he  supposed  not ;  but  it  was  so, 
all  the  same.  "  We  had  their  leaders 
all  bought,"  said  he. 

He  lied,  to  be  plain  about  it,  for  John 
Mitchell  and  his  men  had  proved  abun- 
dantly that  they  were  not  that  kind. 
And,  besides,  he  could  not  speak  for 
the  mine  operators ;  he  was  not  one  of 
them.  But  the  thing  was  not  for  whom 
he  spoke,  but  what  it  was  he  said,  with 
such  callous  unconcern.  Think  of  it 
for  a  moment,  and  tell  me  which  was, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  greater 
danger :  the  strike,  with  all  it  might 
have  stood  for,  or  the  cynicism  that 
framed  that  speech  ?  The  country  might 
outlive  the  horrors  of  a  coal  famine  in 
midwinter,  but  this  other  thing  would 
kill  as  sure  as  slow  poison.  Mob^rule 
was  not  to  be  feared  like  that 

There  comes  to  my  mind,  by  contrast, 
something  John  Mitchell  said  to  the 
Southwestern  Miners'  Convention,  after 
the  strike,  that  shows  the  quality  of  the 
man  and  of  his  leadership. 

"  Some  men,"  he  said,  "  who  own  the 
mines,  think  they  own  the  men,  too; 
and  some  men  who  work  in  the  mines 
Aink  they  own  them.  Both  are  wrong. 
The  mines  belong  to  the  owners.  You 
belong  to  yourselves." 

Upon  those  who  said  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  surrendered  the  country,  horse, 
foot,  s^nd  dragoons,  to  organized  labor, 
his  action  a  few  months  later,  in  send- 
ing troops  within  the  hour  in  which  they 
were  demanded  to  prevent  violence  by 
miners  in  Arizona,  ought  to  have  put  a 
quietus.  But  it  did  not ;  they  gibbered 
away  as  before.  The  reason  is  plain  : 
they  did  not  themselves  believe  what 
they  said.  The  Miller  case  followed 
hard  upon  it,  with  no  better  effect  But 
the  Miller  case  is  so  eloquent  both  of 
the  President's  stand  upon  this  most 
urgent  of  all  questions  in  our  day,  and 
of  his  diplomacy — which  is  nothing  else 
than  his  honest  effort,  with  all  the  light 
he  can  get  upon  a  thing,  to  do  the  right 
as  he  sees  it — that  it  is  worth  setting 
down  here  as  part  of  his  record,  and  a 
part  to  be  remembered. 

Miller  was   an  assistant  foreman  in 


the  Government  bookbindery.  He  was 
discharged  by  the  public  printer,  upon 
the  demand  of  organized  labor,  on 
charges  of  **  flagrant  non-unionism,"  he 
having  been  expelled  from  Local  Union 
No.  4  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Bookbinders.  His  discharge  was  in 
defiance  of  the  civil  service  laws,  and, 
the  matter  having  come  before  the  Pres- 
ident, he  ordered  that  he  be  reinstated. 
In  doing  so,  he  pointed  to  this  finding 
of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commis- 
sion which  organized  labor  had  ac- 
cepted : 

It  is  adjudged  and  awarded  that  no  person 
shall  be  refused  employment  or  in  any  way 
discriminated  against  on  account  of  mem- 
bership or  non-membership  in  any  labor 
organization,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
crimination against  or  interference  with  any 
employee  who  is  not  a  member  of  any  labor 
organization  by  members  of  such  organiza- 
tion. 

"  It  is,  of  course,"  was  the  President's 
comment,  "  mere  elementary  decency  to 
require  that  all  the  Government  depart- 
ments shall  be  handled  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  thus  clearly  and  fear- 
lessly enunciaied."  But  there  are  people 
who  do  not  understand,  on  both  sides 
bf  the  line.  Seventy-two  unions  in  the 
Central  Labor  Union  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  "  resolved  "  that  to  reinstate 
Miller  was  "an  unfriendly  act."  The 
big  leaders,  including  Mr.  Gompers  and 
Mr.  Mitchell,  came  to  plead  with  the 
President.     Miller  was  not  fit,  they  said. 

That  was  another  matter,  replied  the 
President.  He  would  find  out.  As  to 
Miller's  being  a  non-union  man,  the  law 
he  was  sworn  to  enforce  recognized  no 
such  distinction.  "  I  am  President," 
he  said,  "  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  without  regard  to  creed,  color, 
birthplace,  occupation,  or  social  distinc- 
tion. In  the  employment  and  dismissal 
of  men  in  the  Government  service  I  can 
no  more  recognize  the  fact  that  a  man 
does  or  does  not  belong  to  a  union  as 
being  for  or  against  him  than  I  can 
recognize  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Protestant 
or  a  Catholic,  a  Jew  or  a  Gentile,  as 
being  for  or  against  him." 

The  newspapers  did  not  tell  us  that 
the  White  House  rang  with  applause,  as 
did  Clarendon  Hall  on  that  other  occa- 
sion when  he  met  the  labor  men  as  a 
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police  commissioner.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  did  or  not,  for  I  was  not  there. 
But  if  in  their  hearts  there  was  no 
response  to  that  sentiment,  they  did  not 
represent  the  best  in  their  cause  or  in 
their  people ;  for  of  nothing  am  I  better 
persuaded  than  that,  as  the  President 
said  in  his  Labor  Day  speech  at  Sjrraciise, 
"Our  average  fellow-citizen  is  a  sane 
and  healthy  man  who  believes  in  decency 
and  has  a  wholesome  mind.''  And  that 
was  the  gospel  of  sanity  and  decency 
and  wholesomeness  all  rolled  into  one. 

Well,  these  are  his  policies.  Can  any 
one  who  has  followed  me  so  far  in  my 
effort  to  show  what  Theodore  Roosevelt 
is,  and  why  he  is  what  he  is,  conceive 
of  his  having  any  other  ?  And  is  there 
an  American  worthy  of  the  name  who 
would  want  him  to  have  any  other? 
Cuba  is  free,  and  she  thanks  President 
Roosevelt  for  her  freedom.  But  for  his 
insistence  that  the  Nation's  honor  was 
bound  up  in  the  completion  of  the  work 
his  Rough  Riders  began  at  Las  Guasi- 
mas  and  on  San  Juan  hill,  a  cold  con- 
spiracy of  business  greed  would  have 
left  her  in  the  lurch,  to  fall  by  and  by 
reluctantly  into  our  arms,  bankrupt  anc^ 
helpless,  while  the  sneer  of  the  cynics 
that  we  were  plucking  that  plum  for 
ourselves  would  have  been  justifted.  The 
Venezuela  imbroglio  that  threatened  the 
peace  of  the  world  has  added,  instead, 
to  the  prestige  of  the  Hague  Court  of 
Arbitration  through  the  wisdom  and 
lofty  public  spirit  of  the  American  Presi- 
dent. The  man  who  was  called  hasty 
and  unsafe  has  done  more  for  the  per- 
manent peace  of  the  world  than  all  the 
diplomats  of  the  day.  The  Panama 
Canal  is  at  last  to  be  a  fact,  with  benefit 
which  no  one  can  reckon  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  of  our  land,  and 
most  of  all  to  the  Southern  States,  that 
are  tr)ring  to  wake  up  from  their  long 
sleep.  I  confess  that  the  half-hearted 
criticism  I  hear  of  the  way  of  the  Admin- 
istration with  Panama  provokes  in  me  a 
desire  to  laugh ;  for  it  reminds  me  of 
the  way  the  case  was  put  to  me  by  a 
man,  than  whom  there  is  no  one  in  the 
United  States  who  should  know  better. 

"  It  is  just,"  he  said,  "as  if  a  fellow 
were  to  try  to  hold  you  up,  and  you  were 
to  wrench  the  gun  away  from  him,  90  " 


— ^with  an  expressive  gesture;  <<atid 
then  some  bystander  should  cry  out, 
'Oh,  the  poor  fellow  1  you've  taken 
away  his  gun  I  Maybe  he  wouldn't  have 
shot  at  all ;  and  then  it  is  his  gun,  any- 
way, and  you  such  a  big  fellow,  and  he 
so  small    Oh,  shame  1' " 

We  can  smile  now,  but  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Loomis  lifted  the  cuitaio 
enoi^,  the  other  day,  to  give  us  a 
glimpse  of  what  might  have  been,  bad 
the  Colombian  plot  to  confiscate  the 
French  canal  company's  forty  roillk>ns 
of  property,  when  Uie  concession  lapsed 
in  another  year,  been  allowed  to  hatch. 
Half  the  world  might  have  been  at  war 
then.  I  think  we  may  all  wdl  be  glad, 
as  he  truly  said,  that  "there  was  in 
Washington,  upon  this  truly  fateful  oc- 
casion, a  man  who  possessed  the  insight, 
the  knowledge,  the  spirit,  and  the  cour- 
age to  seize  the  opportunity  to  strike  a 
blow,  the  results  of  which  can  be  frai:^t 
only  with  peace  and  good  to  the  whole 
world." 

I  am  not  a  jingo;  but  when  some 
things  hai^n  I  just  have  to  get  up  and 
cheer.  The  way  our  modem  American 
diplomacy  goes  about  things  is  one  of 
them.  You  remember,  don't  you,  when 
the  captains  were  conferring  at  Tientsin 
about  going  to  the  relief  of  the  Ministers 
there  that  were  besieged  in  their  em- 
bassies, and  the  little  jealous  rivalries 
of  the  powers  would  not  let  them  get 
anywhere,  the  French  and  Russians  pull- 
ing one  way,  the  Germans  another,  the 
British  another,  and  so  on,  how  Captain 
McCalla  got  up  and  said : 

"Well,  gentlemen,  3^u  have  talked 
this  matter  over  pretty  thoroughly  and 
have  come  to  no  decision.  And  now  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  am  going  to  da  My 
Minister  is  in  danger,  and  I  am  going  to 
Peking."     Wherefore  they  all  went 

I  had  to  cheer  then,  and  I  have  to 
give  a  cheer  off  and  on  yet  for  the  man 
at  the  helm,  and  to  thank  God  that  he 
sent  me  over  the  sea  to  cast  in  my  lot 
with  a  country  and  with  a  people  that 
do  not  everlastingly  follow  worm-eaten 
precedent,  but  are  young  enough  and 
strong  enough  and  daring  enough  to 
make  it  when  need  be. 

"  But  about  hb  financial  policy,  about 
bi9  war  upon  the  trusts,  the  corporations, 
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which  they  say  is  going  to  defeat  him 
for  reflection,  you  have  said  nothing. 
Yon  have  offered  no  defense."  Well, 
good  friend,  if  yon  have  found  nothing 
in  these  pages  that  answers  3^111  ques- 
tion, I  am  afraid  there  is  little  use  in 
my  saying  anything  now  on  the  subject 
Defense  I  have  not  offered,  because,  in 
the  first  place,  I  am  quite  unable  to  see 
that  there  is  need  of  any.  If  there  were, 
I  should  think  the  coal  strike  experience, 
or,  later  yet,  the  disclosures  in  the  ship- 
building trust  case  as  to  what  it  is  that 
ails  Wall  Street,  would  have  given  every- 
body all  the  information  he  could  wish. 
The  President  is  not,  Congress  is  not, 
making  war  upon  corporations,  upon 
capital.  They  are  tr3dng  to  hold  them — 
through  publicity,  by  compelling  them 
to  obey  the  laws  their  smaller  competi- 
tors have  to  bow  to,  and  in  any  other 
lawful  and  reasonable  way — ^to  such  re- 
sponsibility that  they  shall  not  become 
a  power  full  of  peril  to  the  people  and 
to  themselves.  For  that  might  mean 
mach  and  grave  mischief — would  mean, 
indeed,  unless  the  people  were  willing  to 
abdicate,  which  I  think  Aey  are  not  That 
mischief  I  should  like  to  see  averted. 

"It  is  not  designed  to  restrict  or 
control  the  fullest  liberty  of  Intimate 
business  action " — I  quote  from  the 
President's  last  message — and  none  such 
can  follow.  *'  Publicity  can  do  no  harm 
to  the  honest  corporation.  The  only 
corporation  that  has  cause  to  dread  it  is 
the  corporation  which  shrinks  from  the 
light,  and  about  the  welfare  of  such  we 
need  not  be  over-sensitive.  The  work 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
I^abor  has  been  conditioned  upon  this 
theory,  of  securing  fair  treatment  alike 
for  labor  and  capitaL" 

That  is  all,  and  nothing  has  been  done 
that  is  not  in  that  spirit  Perhaps  it  is 
natural  that  a  corporation  like  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  which  has  amassed 
enormous  wealth  through  a  monopoly 
that  enabled  it  to  dictate  its  own  freight 
rates  to  the  utter  annihilation  of  its  com- 
petitors, should  object  to  have  the  Gov- 
ernment step  in  and  try  to  curtail  unfair 
profits.  Perhaps  it  is  natural  for  it  to 
object  to  the  anti-rebate  law,  though  it 
oomes  too  late  to  check  its  greed. 

Perhaps  it  is  natural  for  some  specu- 


lating concerns  to  wish  to  keep  their 
business  to  themselves;  but  it  seems 
to  me  we  have  seen  enough  swindling 
exposed,  to  be  plain  about  it,  these  last 
lew  montiis,  to  make  a  good  many  peo- 
ple wish  there  had  been  some  way  of 
findng  out  the  facts  before  it  was  too 
late  That,  again,  is  all  there  is  to  that 
Nobody  is  to  be  hurt,  nobody  can  be 
hurt,  except  the  one  that  deserves  to  be. 
I  have  faith  enough  in  the  American 
people  to  believe  that  the  time  has  not 
yet  come,  and  will  not  soon  come,  when 
the  speculators  can  defeat  a  man  run- 
ning for  the  Presidency  on  the  platform 
of  an  equal  chance  to  all  and  special 
favors  to  none.  If  they  can,  it  is  time 
we  knew  it 

And,  in  the  next  place,  I  have  not  the 
least  idea  in  the  world  that  the  men  who 
are  {dotting  against  the  President  do,  or 
ever  did,  seriously  question  the  fairness 
of  his  policy.  It  is  him  they  do  not 
want  Let  a  witness  that  is  certainly  on 
the  inside  tell  why.  I  quote  from  an 
editorial  in  the  "  Wall  Street  News  "— 
another  newspaper  that  dares  to  tell  the 
truth,  it  seems : 

It  is  not  because  President  Roosevelt  is 
antagonistic  to  capital,  or  a  partner  in  that 
hatred  of  wealth  which  is  so  odious  and  so 
threatening,  that  certain  financial  interests, 
expert  in  tne  manipulation  of  the  markets, 
are  scheming  to  prevent  his  election  to  a  sec- 
ond term.  Thev  know  very  well  that  he  is  no 
enemy  to  capital.  They  know  that  by  birth- 
right, by  education,  and  by  long  political 
training  he  is  a  supporter  of  sound  money, 
an  advocate  of  a  protective  tariff,  a  firm  up- 
holder of  the  rights  of  property.  They  know 
that  he  is  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  lead 
in  an  assault  on  cirpital  lawfully  applied  to 
the  develoi>ment  of  the  commercial  enter- 
prises of  the  country.  They  have  no  fear 
that  he  will  be  led  oy  ambition  or  impulse 
into  paths  of  socialism,  or  that  he  will  for 
one  moment  give  the  authority  of  his  name 
and  office  to  the  aid  of  organized  labor  in  any 
movement  to  crush  out  competition,  and 
thus  to  establish  a  monopoly  more  destruc- 
tive to  the  interests  of  the  country  than  even 
the  most  corrupt,  oppressive,  and  poweriul 
trust 

What,  then,  is  the  reason  why  these  finan- 
cial interests  are  scheming  to  defeat  him  ? 
The  answer  is  plain. 

They  cannot  control  him. 

All  eSorXs  to  control  him  through  his  ambi- 
tion have  failed.  Any  attempt  to  control 
him  by  grosser  forms  of  bribery  would,  of 
course,  be  useless.  Effort  to  move  him  by 
sophistical  arguments  framed  by  clever  cor- 
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poration  lawyers  into  departure  from  the 
paths  of  duty  and  law  have  not  succeeded. 
He  is  a  friend  of  capital.  He  is  a  friend  of 
labor.    But  he  is  no  slave  of  either. 

And  so  those  Wall  Street  interests 
have  decided  that  he  is  to  be  driven  out 
of  office.  They  will  prevent  his  renoroi- 
nation,  if  they  can.  If  not,  they  will 
try  to  beat  him  at  the  polls  with  money. 
"  All  the  money  is  to  be  on  the  other 
side  this  year."     They  made  the  begin- 


ning in  New  York  this  last  falL  It  is 
no  secret  that  enormous  amounts  of 
money  were  thrown  into  the  campaign 
in  the  last  two  weeks  to  turn  ibe  elec- 
tion. Low  and  reform  were  sacrificed 
Next  it  is  to  be  KoosevelL  "  Money 
talks,"  is  their  creed.  Other  arguments 
are  wasted. 

Well,  as  to  that,  we  shall  see.     There 
is  still  the  American  people  to  hear  fros. 
[the  end] 


A   Free  National  System  of  Music 

By  Fannie  Edgar  Thomas 


TO  imagine  the  value  of  a  free 
national  system  of  music  educa- 
tion, we  must  first  imagine  all 
our  public  schools  swept  out  of  exist- 
ence. Imagine  then  our  general  educa- 
tion in  the  hands  of  whoever  wished 
to  put  out  a  shingle  as  a  teacher — here 
an  old  maid,  there  a  young  one ;  here  a 
broken-down  minister,  there  a  well-set- 
up one ;  here  a  bigot,  there  an  atheist ; 
here  a  dyspeptic  who  loathes  the  whole 
thing,  there  one  capable,  efficient,  con- 
scientious, born  teacher.  All  these  peo- 
ple must  live.  And  they  must  live  upon 
the  money  of  those  who  desire  to  learn. 
Each  one  has  his  trumpet  and  drum 
calling  out :  "  I,  I,  1 1  Come  to  me  I  I 
am  the  one  to  teach  you.  All  the  others 
will  harm  you.  I  will  not  Come  to 
me,  me,  me  1" 

Of  course  the  one  with  the  loudest 
call  and  strongest  drum  gets  the  follow- 
ing. But  when  a  pup41  goes  in  at  one 
door,  who  is  there  to  say  that  he  may 
not  better  have  gone  in  at  another  ? 
When  the  door  is  closed  upon  that 
teacher  and  pupil,  who  is  there  to  see  to 
it  that  much  harm  instead  of  much  good 
is  not  being  accomplished  ?  Who,  in- 
deed, to  see  that  anything  at  all  is  being 
done,  or  that  parents  and  pupils  are 
getting  the  worth  of  their  money  ? 

Nobody.     Nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  imagine  the  posi- 
tion of  the  teacher,  however  able,  how- 
ever conscientious,  however  well-inten- 
tioned, before  the  problem  of  keeping 
pupils  in  the  school  and  out  of  compet- 
itors' hands.     When  a  monthly  fee  and 


an  educational  principle  come  to  be 
weighed  one  against  the  other,  whidi 
do  you  imagine  is  going  to  win  in  the 
batUe  for  bread,  not  to  speak  of  place 
and  power  ? 

Imagine  the  general  intelligence  of 
this  country  dependent  upon  such  a 
system  of  education.  It  was  so  once. 
But  it  did  not  long  so  remain.  It  did 
not  require  long  for  our  young,  strong, 
virile  intuition  to  see  that  such  a  course 
was  not  for  us^ — to  see  that  a  free  na- 
tional system  of  education  was  a  neces^ 
sity  of  the  intelligence  of  a  republic. 

And  it  was  so.  Witness  the  result ; 
the  strongest,  most  capable,  most  far- 
seeing  intelligence  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  to-day. 

It  is  due,  is  it  not,  to  the  children  of 
a  republic  that  the  talent  of  the  poor 
should  have  opportunity  of  development 
as  well  as  the  talent  of  the  rich  ?  But 
it  is  also  due  to  the  talent  of  the  rich 
that  theirs  be  properly  developed.  Can 
either  take  place  under  the  system  of 
trumpet  and  drum?  Certainly  noL 
What  of  music  ? 

In  France  a  music  student  may  enter 
the  school  at  nine  and  remain  tiU  forty- 
nine  if  need  be,  without  its  costing  him 
one  single  solitary  sou — for  teaching, 
for  instruments,  for  music.  From  A  to 
Z  of  a  complete  musical  education  is 
provided  by  the  State,  in  the  interest  of 
the  art  of  the  nation. 

As  is  the  case  in  our  general  educa- 
tion, the  course  is  planned,  divided, 
graded,  the  pupils  directed,  controlled, 
protected,  examined,  according  to  the 
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best-known  principles  of  pedagogic  law, 
as  applied  to  the  study  of  music. 

The  examination  is  not  left  in  the 
hands  of  interested  teachers,  not  even 
of  the  directors,  all  belonging  to  the 
^ite  of  the  art  authority  of  the  country 
though  they  be.  It  is  in  the  hands  of 
juries — of  twelve  tried  men  and  true, 
from  the  very  highest  ranks  of  authority 
not  connected  with  the  schools,  who 
come  together  from  all  directions  and  at 
any  sacrifice,  proud  of  the  privilege,  the 
honor,  of  having  something  to  do  with 
the  advancement  of  the  art  of  France. 

The  reports  of  progress  and  achieve- 
ment are  not  left  to  the  statements  of 
possible  bias  or  prejudice.  There  is  no 
"my  pupils,"  "I,"  "me,"  in  the  case. 
The  averaged  estimate  of  authority  sajrs 
what  is  done.  Teachers  and  directors 
smile  or  weep  over  results,  as  do  pupils 
and  parents. 

Woik,  teachers,  directors,  juries,  are 
all  again  watched  over  by  the  Ministers 
of  Art,  the  highest  and  most  esteemed 
Ministers  of  the  Government 

Moreover,  any  one  imagining  that  he 
desires  to  become  a  professional  musi- 
cian may  not,  for  that  reason,  walk  in 
and  partake  of  these  immense  privileges. 
He  is  met  at  the  door  with  tests  as  to 
the  possession  of  born  fitness  of  ear, 
eye,  finger,  mind,  to  warrant  the  care 
and  cost  of  so  valuable  an  education. 
After  this,  three  and  four  times  of  every 
year  during  the  study  life  must  he  pass 
through  a  series  of  examinations,  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  first  estimate  may 
have  been  a  mistaken  one.  For  the 
effort  is  not  to  get  pupils  in,  but  to  keep 
them  out.  The  search  is  not  for  francs 
to  run  the  institution  or  to  fill  pocket- 
books,  but  for  artists  to  add  to  the  glory 
of  the  Republic. 

The  records  of  all  examinations  from 
the  first  are  kept  and  averaged  to  the 
close,  and  account  is  carefully  taken  of 
disposition,  tendency,  endurance,  sincer- 
ity, power  of  growth  in  perception  of 
truth,  as  well  as  of  technical  results. 
Any  student  who  at  any  time  fails  to 
come  before  or  pass  any  three  successive 
examinations,  passes  back  and  down  and 
out  through  the  door  whence  he  came, 
even  to  the  last  year  of  the  course. 

There  are  also  preparatory  trials  and 


tests,  and  examinations  for  examinations, 
a  continued  sifting  and  winnowing ;  as 
in  the  refining  of  sugar,  an  incessant 
boiling  and  skimming  from  black  to 
white.  The  final  competitions  are  not 
between  black  and  white,  but  between 
degrees  of  whiteness  to  discover  the 
most  pure.  The  student  who  passes 
out  from  under  such  an  ordeal  may  not 
be  a  genius — none  but  God  can  furnish 
the  divine  spark — but  he  must  be  a 
skilled  musician.  He  has  to  the  high- 
est degree  possible  the  tools  with  which 
to  serve  whatever  inspiration  he  may 
possess. 

Under  such  a  system  the  pupil  of 
course  has  nothing  to  say  as  to  what  he 
wishes  or  does  not  wish,  what  he  will  or 
will  not  do.  He  does  not  have  to  con- 
sult his  pocketbook  as  to  time.  The 
science  of  study  is  dictator.  Students 
obey  and  achieve.  Neither  roust  the 
teacher  consider  the  will,  wish,  or  humor 
of  the  pupil.  He  is  free  to  lead  to 
the  highest  perfection  prescribed.  The 
work  of  teacher  and  pupil  is  in  public 
view,  and  the  survival  is  given  to  the 
fittest  in  music,  as  in  our  public  schoob 
in  general  education. 

At  the  dawn  of  our  Republic,  we  An- 
glo-Saxons, filled  with  the  instinct  of 
general  intelligence,  saw  the  necessity  of 
free  education  and  established  the  put)- 
lic-school  system.  The  Latins,  filled 
with  art  intuition,  saw  the  necessity  of 
free  education  in  music.  They  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  free  national  system  of 
musical  instruction  in  the  midst  of  the 
chaos  that  lay  between  the  fall  of  a  ruin- 
ous Royalty  and  the  rise  of  an  untried 
Liberty.  Over  one  hundred  and  ten 
years  ago  was  this  foundation  estat)- 
lished.  The  head  of  the  public  music- 
school  system  was  made  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire. Branches  and  sub-branches 
now  exist  throughout  the  entire  country, 
all  free,  all  based  on  the  same  principles 
and  having  the  same  methods  of  work. 
While  the  ambition  of  all  provincial 
musicians  is  to  graduate  into  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  the  ambition  of  each  pro- 
vincial school  is  to  remain  independent 
of  imitation  of,  while  rivaling  in  excel- 
lence, the  Alma  Mater. 

Since  its  foundation,  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire has  had  six  directors,  the  two 
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of  our  time  being  M.  Ambroise  ThomaS} 
composer  of  "  Mignon,"  "  Hamlet,"  etc^ 
and  M.  Theo.  Dubois,  likewise  a  com- 
poser, a  fine  disciplinarian,  and  oae  of 
the  Lord's  elect  in  honor,  faithfulness  to 
trust,  graciousness,  and  benign  charm. 

The  institution  has  for  c^ject  train- 
ing in  the  twin  arts  of  music  and  drama, 
the  same  methods  of  grading  examinar 
tion  and  thoroughness  being  apf^ied  to 
both,  and  both  absolutely  free  as  to 
tuition. 

Four  national  theaters — two  for  act- 
ing, two  for  music — were  likewise  estab- 
lished, not  as  commercial  speculation  in 
amusement,  but  as  a  supplemental  means 
of  art  education  for  the  country.  Grad- 
uates of  the  free  schools  pass  into  them 
as  artists,  there  to  maintain  the  tradi- 
tions of  art,  of  which  they  are  held  to  be 
apostles.  Actors  and  opera  singers  in 
France,  then,  are  not  bought-and-paid-for 
curiosities,  captured  with  gold  in  foreign 
fields  and  kept  in  gilded  cages  at  so 
much  a  peep.  They  are  the  cream  of 
the  people  themselves,  bone  of  their 
bone  and  sinew  of  their  sinew,  trained 
apostles  of  art,  ordained  to  teach  by 
order  of  God  through  superior  gift,  and 
by  order  of  the  nation  through  free  edu- 
cation. 

The  details  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  and  of  its  daily 
working  examinations,  competitions,  and 
results,  are  intensely  interesting,  and 
would  be,  to  a  people  as  educative  as 
ourselves,  highly  instructive. 

In  one  short  article  on  two  important 
features  there  is  not  space  to  indicate 
them.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that 
American  music  students  going  to  Paris 
pass  under  the  direction  of  this  superb 
educational  system.  For  many  reasons 
this  is  impossible.  Alas  and  alas  and 
alas  that  it  is  so  1 

Could  our  students  on  going  to  Paris 
pass,  under  the  direction,  control,  and 
protection  of  the  national  system  of 
music-teaching,  then  this  whole  intricate 
problem  of  going  abroad  to  study  would 
be  resolved  logically.  Paris  would  then 
become  a  post-graduate  point  for  our 
people.  Unity  between  our  preparation 
and  their  higher  development  could  be 
established.  Light  would  stream  through 
the  presem  darkness  as  to   intention 


and  action,  and  the  mountain  raoge  d 
expense  would  fall  out  of  sight  alto- 
gether. Instead  of  pupils  dictating,  thej 
would  be  dictated  to.  They  would  Usten 
instead  of  talking,  obey  instead  of  aigu 
ing,  and  achieve  instead  of  passing 
through  a  chaos  of  confusion  from 
which,  in  noost  cases,  but  one  certainty 
remains,  namely,  '*  I  have  been  abroad 
to  study  r 

The  reasons  why  our  students  do  not 
share  the  national  privilege  in  music 
education  in  Paris  are  too  numerous  to 
be  treated  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
few  of  them  even  know  that  there  is 
such  a  system.  During  the  century  of 
its  existence  but  five  Americans  have 
partaken  of  Conservatoire  training,  even 
in  partial  degree. 

Side  by  side  with  that  national  system 
of  music-teaching  in  Paris  exists  sthe 
other,  the  one  indicated  above  as  that 
of  the  •*  trumpet  and  drum."  Any  un- 
prejudiced educator  has  the  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  difference  between 
the  two — in  one  dictation,  in  the  other 
catering  flattery  and  false  hope ;  in  one 
control,  in  the  other  concession ;  in  one 
examination  by  jury  and  its  inevitable 
record,  in  the  other  the  inevitable 
"M-y-y-y  pu-pils  are  so-and-so.  I  say 
so  and  therefore  it  is  so  1"  In  one  the 
eflfort  to  discover  genius  and  suppress 
mediocrity,  in  tlie  other  the  effort  to  get 
and  to  hold  regardless  of  equipment ;  in 
one  order,  system,  organization,  in  the 
other  confusion  worse  confounded.  This 
does  not  say  that  a/I  on  one  side  is 
bad,  or  that  all  on  the  other  side  is  per- 
fect By  no  means.  There  are  excep- 
tions on  the  one  hand,  and  ways  more 
than  one  in  which  the  other  might  be 
improved.  It  only  says  that  one  is  the 
wise,  logical,  hopeful  way  of  teaching 
music,  while  the  other  is  simply  a  way 
of  making  money  by  giving  lessons,  with 
a  greater  or  less  hazard  of  possibility  as 
to  achievement 

The  strange  part  of  this  whole  prob- 
lem is  that  the  people  to  complain  most 
loudly  and  most  incessantly  as  to  the 
weakness  of  the  individual  or  private 
lesson  method  of  teaching  music  are 
those  who  practice  it  Their  universal 
complaint  is,  "  We  cannot  do  ourselves 
or  our  pupils  justice.     We  can  only  do 
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the  best  we  can  under  the  dn  unistances. 
They  are  not  prepared  to  receive  what 
we  have  to  give  thenu  They  have  not 
sufficient  money  and  consequently  in* 
sufficient  time  to  give  to  us.  They  will 
not  submit  and  obey.  They  revolt  and 
change  teachers.  What  can  we  do  ?" 
When  you  ask,  "  Why  are  you,  the  teach- 
ers, not  the  dictators  ?"  they  reply,  "  We 
cannot ;  they  will  go  to  other  teachers 
who  will  not  insist" 

^  But  suppose  some  do  go ;  the  best 
will  remain,  and  you  will  have  better 
material  with  which  to  produce  results.'^ 

"Ah  I  There  are  the  rent,  meat,  and 
milk  bills  to  pay.  We  must  have  pupils 
in  the  house  1" 

That  ends  the  argument,  of  course. 
There  you  and  they  are,  right  up  against 
the  root  of  tfie  whole  tangle.  Conscience, 
mtention,  knowledge,  love  of  work,  all 
understood,  once  the  question  of  money 
becomes  imperative,  that  instant  teach- 


ers' hands  become  tied*  It  is  inevitable. 
It  is  incontrovertible.     It  is. 

The  bright  and  shining  examples  of 
achievement  in  spite  of  these  conditions 
stand  out  all  the  more  brightly  as  excep- 
tions. But  education  in  all  things, 
music  as  the  rest,  must  not  be  left  to 
haphazard,  to  chance,  to  exception.  It 
must  be  directed,  controlled,  organized^ 
placed  under  authority,  above  all  things 
be  separated  from  self-interest 

People  who  would  teach  properly, 
music  as  all  else,  must  be  free  to  teach, 
else  they  cannot  Record  and  their  own 
words  say  they  do  not 

A  free  national  system  of  musical  edu- 
cation is  a  necessity  of  the  music  art  of  a 
Republic. 

Only  so  may  a  Republic  ever  have 
standard  in  music,  knowledge  of  music, 
real  love  of  music.  Only  so  may  it 
ever  hope  to  have  national  music,  na- 
tional musicians,  a  national  music  art 
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THERE  is  a  tone  of  reality  about 
Mr.  Gulick's  book*  that  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  many  picto- 
rial but  rather  fanciful  writings  about 
Japan  familiar  to  readers  of  English 
books.  Evidence  of  first-hand  and  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  Japanese  people 
is  abundant  in  every  chapter.  Mr. 
Gulick's  work  is  marked  by  sane  con- 
straint and  critical  acumen.  At  the 
same  time,  though  he  does  not  attempt 
any  vivid  descriptive  writing,  Mr.  Gulick 
leaves  with  the  reader  a  picture  of  life 
in  Japan  that  is  clear  and  convincing. 
The  reading  of  this  book,  one  feels,  is 
like  looking  at  the  Japanese  through  the 
eyes,  not  of  a  curious  traveler  in  search 
of  the  grotesque,  not  of  a  sentimentalist 
who  sees  the  blossoms  on  the  trees  but 
not  the  soiled  bibs  on  the  idols,  but 
rather  of  an  observant  and  clear-headed 
resident  of  Japan,  who,  on  the  one  hand, 
has  seen  the  people  so  close  at  hand 
that  he  writes  of  what  he  knows,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  able  to  view  what  he 
knows  in  such  perspective  that  he  can 

^Ryoluiion  of  ihs  Japanese^  Social  and  Psychic, 
By  Sidney  L.  GuUck,  MJL  The  Fleming  H.  ReveU 
Company,  Nf?w  York. 


write  not  merely  as  a  recorder  but  as  an 
acute  interpreter  as  well.  The  result  is 
a  volume  which,  though  opened  at  ran- 
dom, would  lure  one  into  reading. 

Mr.  Gulick  groups  all  t^iat  he  says 
around  a  single  thesis,  which  he  intro- 
duces by  saying  that  the  conflict  in  the 
Orient  "  is  not  racial  but  civilizational.'* 
His  thesis  is  that  the  progress  of  Japan 
has  been  and  is  to  be  determined,  not 
by  innate  qualities  which  the  race  has 
physiologically  inherited,  but  by  changes 
in  its  social  order.  In  other  words,  he 
maintains  that  the  Japanese  are  psycho- 
logically in  no  respect  different  from 
Europeans ;  that  the  traits  which  mark 
them  off  from  Englishmen,  Germans,  or 
Americans  are  the  product  of  a  social 
environment  which  can  historically  be 
explained.  The  conclusion  is  clear:  the 
conflict  in  the  Orient  is  not  unending ; 
change  the  social  order  and  you  change 
the  temperament  of  the  race. 

Though  this  thesis  sounds  like 
Buckle's  theory  of  civilization,  how 
widely  it  varies  from  the  materialism  of 
that  Mr.  Gulick  makes  clear  by  the  dis- 
tinction he  draws  between  the  biological 
and  the  psychological  view  of  society. 
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To  put  it  otherwise,  racial  characteris- 
tics, Mr.  Gulick  is  led  by  his  experience 
in  Japan  to  conclude,  are  not  the  result 
of  a  peculiar  racial  brain  structure 
physically  inherited,  but  are  the  effect 
of  transmitted  customs  upon  ordinary 
human  nature. 

It  is  by  means  of  this  general  principle 
that  Mr.  Gulick  explains  the  apparent 
fact  that  Japan  has  •*  jumped  out  of  her 
skin,"  that  within  three  decades  Japan 
has  suddenly,  to  use  the  author's  words, 
"  become  an  integral  part  of  Christen- 
dom." For  centuries  Japan  has  had 
the  unique  experience  of  frequently  feel- 
ing foreign  influence  while  never  under- 
going foreign  subjugation.  As  a  con- 
sequence, she  has  developed  her  own 
institutions  though  she  has  borrowed 
foreign  instruments  to  use  in  the  course 
of  her  self-development.  Old  Japan 
consisted  of  a  number  of  tribes  which 
found  national  unity  in  the  common 
acceptance  of  an  emperor.  Although  it 
is  doubtful  whether  in  early  days  he 
ever  was  d^  facto  a  powerful  ruler,  he 
was  the  one  concrete  object  of  Japanese 
loyalty.  The  social  order  at  the  same 
time  consisted  of  a  thoroughgoing  feu- 
dalism, and  under  it  there  developed  a 
practical  national  government  under  the 
leadership  of  a  tribe — the  Tokugawa 
family.  By  virtue  of  possessing  the 
emperor,  this  tribe  established  a  he- 
gemony which  was  recognized  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  During  that 
time  there  were  patriotic  Japanese  who 
resented  this  usurpation  of  imperial 
prerogatives ;  but,  whatever  the  rebel- 
lions against  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate 
were,  there  was  never  anything  but  the 
most  devoted  adherence  to  the  emperor 
himself.  To  this  day  loyalty  to  the 
emperor  is  unquestioned  in  Japan. 
Indeed,  it  is  so  emphatic  that  it  prevents 
the  study  of  Japanese  early  history,  on 
the  ground  that  such  study  might  dis- 
prove the  myths  concerning  the  emper- 
or's divine  origin  !  It  hardly  does  for 
us  Westerners  to  be  amused  at  that,  in 
view  of  exactly  the  same  course  that  has 
been  pursued  by  opponents  of  the  im- 
partial study  of  early  Hebrew  history 
and  literature. 

It  fell  to  a  foreigner  to  crystallize 
Japanese    nationality.     When    Admiral 


Perry,  of  the  United  States,  made  atreaty 
with  the  Tokugawa  rulers,  he  expected 
them  to  carry  out  its  provisions.  They 
revealed  their  helplessness  as  against 
the  tribes  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
American  navy  on  the  other.  As  it  had 
happened  that  the  emperor  had  not 
formally  assented  to  the  treaty,  there 
was  good  occasion  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  Shogunate  and  the  establishment  of 
an  empire  in  fact  Thus,  strangely, 
^ireign  interference  becan^  associated 
in  the  minds  of  the  Japanese  with  the 
unification  and  strengthening  of  their 
own  government  It  was  most  natural, 
therciore,  that  patriotism  should  suggest 
the  adoption  of  Occidental  ways— ^in 
the  army,  in  the  navy,  in  the  govern- 
ment, in  commerce  and  transportatk>n, 
in  almost  all  the  outward  expressions  of 
civilization.  An  imperial  edict  explic- 
itly sanctioned  this  change.  That  made 
doubly  sure  the  popular  acceptance  of 
the  "Enlightened  Rule." 

In  a  series  of  very  readable  cbapten 
Mr.  Gulick  shows  how  this  transforma- 
tion in  the  social  order  has  affected 
Japanese  traits.  Waves  of  feeling,  abdi- 
cation, truthfulness,  suspiciousness,  jeal- 
ousy, humane  feelings,  conceit,  apotheo- 
sis, fickleness,  stolidity,  imitation,  origi- 
nality, "  nominality,"  imagination,  moral 
ideals,  religious  conceptions — these  are 
some  of  the  subjects,  selected  at  ran- 
dom, which  he  considers.  It  is  mani- 
festly impossible  to  give  in  outline  the 
substance  of  these  chapters.  Of  them 
all  it  must  sufi&ce  here  to  say  that  Mr. 
Gulick  gives  pictures  and  impressions 
of  these  and  other  characteristics,  and 
shows  how  they  have  been  modified  or 
are  being  modified  by  the  remarkable, 
almost  dramatic  change  that  has  come 
about  in  the  social  order,  and  how,  by 
future  change  in  the  social  order,  they 
will  be  subject  to  further  modification. 

Japanese  sensitiveness  to  environment 
and  to  criticism  he  first  considers.  The 
thing  most  dreaded  by  a  Japanese  is 
ridicule.     Says  Mr.  Gulick : 

The  Japanese  young  man  who  is  making  a 
typewritten  copy  of  these  pages  for  me  says 
that,  when  still  young,  he  neard  an  address 
to  children  which  he  still  remembers.  The 
speaker  asked  what  the  most  fearful  thing 
in  the  world  was.  Many  replies  were  given 
by  the  children — "snakes,"  "wild  beasts," 
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"fathers,"  "gods,"  "ghosts,"  '* demons," 
"  Satan,"  "  heU,"  etc.  These  were  admitted 
to  be  fearful,  but  the  speaker  told  the  chil- 
dren that  one  other  was  to  be  more  feared 
than  all  else,  namely,  **  to  be  laughed  at." 
This  speech,  with  its  vivid  illustrations)  made 
a  lasting  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  boy, 
and  on  reading  what  I  had  written  he  real- 
ized how  powerful  a  motive  fear  of  ridicule 
had  been  in  his  own  life,  also  how  large  a 
part  it  plays  in  the  moral  education  of  the 
young  in  Japan. 

Such  a  trait  has  naturally  made  the 
Japanese  a  natioa  of  conformists.  Their 
morality  is  to  a  considerable  d^^ee 
conventional.  Their  quick  adoption  of 
the  ways  of  the  Occident  has  made  this 
sensitiveness  very  well  known  as  a  race 
trait.  This  trait  has  been  bred  into  the 
Japanese  by  the  circumstances  of  Japan's 
history,  which  at  times  have  forced  her 
to  imitate  at  the  peril  of  her  existence. 

Fickleness  in  the  Japanese  therefore 
is  not  a  mental  characteristic  due  to 
brain  structure,  but  an  outcome  of 
certain  historical  episodes.  That  the 
Japanese  have  qualities  of  stability  and 
even  stolidity  Mr.  Gulick  has  occasion 
several  times  to  show. 

Self-conceit,  which  is  mixed  with  a 
visionary  ambition  characteristic  of  the 
Japanese,  is  a  result  of  the  old  feudal 
arrogance  supplemented  by  the  very 
remarkable  achievements  of  New  Japan. 
The  amusing  story  of  a  school,  with  the 
pretentious  title  "  Eastern  Asia  School," 
that  started  with  twenty-five  boys  and 
went  to  pieces  in  three  years,  is  cited  as 
characteristic,  as  is  the  notion,  at  one 
time  prevalent  among  some  Japanese, 
that  Japan  was  to  give  a  new  religion 
for  the  whole  world  to  be  adopted  as  the 
final  religion  of  mankind.     These  and 


other  like  instances  are  the  result  of  the 
self-consciousness  which  has  perforce 
been  brought  upon  the  Japanese  by  their 
sudden  prominence  in  the  civilized  world. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  chapter  on 
indirectness  and  **  nominality  "  shows 
how  the  feudal  system  cultivated  a  regard 
for  the  names  of  things  as  distinct  from 
the  things  themselves — a  sort  of  system- 
atized and  recognized  insincerity,  not 
very  distantly  related  to  what  Mr.  Hod- 
der  in  his  articles  in  The  Outlook  on 
"  A  Fight  for  the  City  "  called  the  ad- 
ministrative lie. 

The  most  fundamental  change,  how- 
ever, which  is  being  brought  about  by 
the  change  in  the  social  order  in  Japan 
is  the  introduction  of  individualism.  In 
Old  Japan  the  rigid  feudal  system  buried 
men,  as  men,  and  women,  as  women, 
under  offices  and  ranks  and  stations.  In 
Japanese  art  there  used  to  be  no  por- 
traits ;  the  only  human  figures  depicted 
were  types — ^the  warrior,  the  sage,  and 
the  like,  not  really  human  figures,  but 
clothes.  The  weight  of  class  and  of 
rank  repressed  the  individual  to  such 
an  extent  that  progress,  which  depends 
on  individual  initiative,  was  prevented. 
The  emphasis  that  in  the  course  of 
recent  events  has  been  laid  on  individ- 
ualism is,  in  consequence,  affecting  the 
Japanese  character  mightily.  How  at 
the  same  time  communal  development  is 
being  stimulated  by  the  same  causes 
Mr.  Gulick  indicates.  On  this  point,  as 
on  others,  Mr.  Gulick  combines  clear 
reasoning  with  much  pertinent  direct 
statement  of  fact.  He  has,  therefore, 
made  a  book  that  is  at  once  entertaining 
and  provocative  of  thought 
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ANEW  name  must  be  added  to 
the  all  too  brief  list  of  historians 
who,  without  abating  a  jot  of 
authority,  contrive  to  make  history  ap- 
peal to  all  classes  of  readers.  The  name 
is  that  of  Mr.  Herbert  Paul,  journalist 
and  parliamentarian.  The  first  two  vol- 
umes of  Mr.  Paul's  "  History  of  Modem 
England "   cover   a   period    extending 

^M  History  of  Modtm  Enfhid.    By   Herbert 
f aul.  yol«,  |;  and  II.  The  MacmllUa  Co.,  N«w  york. 


from  the  fall  of  the  Peel  Ministry  in 
1846  to  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston 
in  1865,  and  we  venture  to  assert  that 
the  reader's  interest  will  not  flag  from 
the  opening  eulogy  of  Sir  Robert  to  the 
final  survey  of  the  literature,  art,  and 
science  of  the  closing  years  of  the  Palm- 
erstonian  era.  If  the  remaining  vol- 
umes attain  the  standard  set  by  these, 
this  History  will  deservedly  rank  as 
^i  magnum  ofus^  cl^ar-put,  virilej  scbol* 
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arly,  and  remarkably  free  from  personal 
bias. 

Yet — there  is  the  inevitable  yet  Some 
things  about  the  work  are  product- 
ive of  a  distinct  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment  Perhaps  its  greatest  weakness 
lies  in  its  chiefest  charm — the  all-per- 
vading quality  of  the  epigrammatic  In- 
cisive, all-embracing  tabloid  sentences 
of  description  and  narration,  telling  more 
in  a  few  words  than  some  writers  could 
tell  in  a  page,  follow  close  upon  one 
another's  heels,  and  flash  succeeds  flash 
of  wit,  until  the  reader,  if  he  be  not 
cautious,  will  lose  himself  in  the  bewil- 
dering galaxy  of  verbal  gems,  and  from 
open-mouthed  admiration  fall  into  a 
staggering  confusion  of  thought  From 
this  he  can  extricate  himself  only  by 
laboriously  retracing  his  way  to  piece 
together  the  argument  tied  by  the  all 
too  loose  thread  of  epigram.  There  is, 
there  must  always  be,  a  philosophy  in 
a  history  deserving  of  the  name,  but 
in  a  work  such  as  this  the  philosophy 
is  seldom  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 
The  question  is — is  it  there  ? 

This  question  must  be  answered  in 
the  aflSrmative,  despite  the  patent  fact 
that  Mr.  Paul  pays  comparatively  little 
attention  to  the  material  side  of  the  de- 
velopment of  England,  and  subordinates 
events  to  people.  At  home  and  abroad 
there  was  history- making  on  a  grand 
scale  in  the  Palmerstonian  era — the 
Crimean  War,  the  reconquest  of  India, 
the  upbuilding  of  the  French  Empire, 
the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States,  the 
unification  of  Italy.  With  all  of  these 
Great  Britain  was  more  or  less  directly 
concerned,  and  all  form  an  integral  part 
of  Mr.  Paul's  narrative.  Almost  they 
remain  merely  narrative.  That  they 
force  themselves  into  his  work  as  phi- 
losophy is,  one  is  tempted  to  say,  due  to 
the  sheer  weight  of  their  importance. 
It  is  always  the  men — the  makers  of 
history — who  are  his  chief  concern. 

We  state  this  in  no  captious  spirit  of 
fault-finding.  We  gladly  recognize  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Paul's  straightforward, 
progressive,  twentieth-century  style  of 
history-telling ;  but  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  cannot  formulate  the  philosophy  of 
history  for  themselves  we  could  wish  that 
be  would  more  frequently  glide  from  the 


smooth  waters  of  narrative  into  the 
stormy  waves  of  disquisition.  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  a  historian  to  unravel 
the  esoteric,  but  we  may  reasonably  ask 
him  to  guide  his  readers  to  a  better 
understanding  of  what  may  not  inaptly 
be  termed  the  soul  of  history,  that 
of  which  events  are  but  the  outward 
expression. 

Mr.  Paul's  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
literature,  art,  and  science  are  on  a  foot- 
ing with  politics  in  the  weaving  of  the 
history  of  a  nation  goes  to  prove  that 
he  has  a  clear  conception  of  the  duties 
of  the  ideal  historian.  Back  of  all  these 
elements,  however,  are  many  intangible 
"  somethings,"  combining,  for  instance, 
to  enable  England  to  pass  untroubled 
through  the  revolutionary  fever  that 
seized  Europe  in  the  late  forties,  just 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  a  vast  congeries 
of  these  "  somethings  "  rendered  possi- 
ble and  successful  Louis  Napoleon's 
coup  (Pktat.  How  varied  and  how  mul- 
tiplex are  the  ramifications  of  the  making 
of  history  1  and  how  hopeless  to  endeavor 
to  elucidate  it  by  the  narrative  method, 
however  much  be  embraced  in  the  nar- 
rative 1 

Thus,  then,  this  "  History  of  Modem 
England,"  with  all  its  charm  of  style 
and  wealth  of  information,  must  fall 
short  of  the  ideal  history.  But  it 
will  remain  of  enduring  value  to  the 
future  historian,  marking  out  for  him 
the  path  that  leads  to  the  true  goal,  and, 
even  by  its  failures,  aiding  him  to  suc- 
cess. The  day  of  the  dry-as-dust  and 
state-paper  history  is  surely  at  an  end. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  remarkable 
impartiality  of  Mr.  Paul's  judgments. 
Doubtless  the  rigid  Tories  and  the 
uncompromising  Protectionists  of  the 
England  of  to-day  will  scent  bias  in  his 
presentation  of  fiscal  questions ;  but  while 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  his  sympathies 
lie,  he  does  not  allow  partisanship  to 
sway  his  verdicts.  His  treatment  of  the 
Irish  and  clerical  questions  is  particu- 
larly broad  and  liberal,  and  his  lack  of 
"insular  prejudices"  is  shown  both  by 
his  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  policy 
of  his  country  in  connection  with  the 
Crimean  and  Chinese  wars,  and  by  his 
treatment  of  the  delicate  international 
questions  arising  betw^eq  the  United 
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States  and  Eng^nd  during  our  Civil 
War.  Of  the  justness  of  the  Northern 
cause  he  has  no  doubt,  and  seldom  have 
we  seen  a  happier  pen-picture  of  the 
great  war  President :  "  Though  mainly 
self-taught,  the  son  of  an  Illinois  rail- 
splitter,  Lincoln  had  read  many  books, 
and  the  unsuspected  range  of  his  infor- 
mation was  constantly  surprising  his 
friends.  A  lawyer  by  profession,  he 
never  failed  to  see  the  point  of  an  argu- 
ment, and  was  always  fertile  in  replies. 
The  richness  and  raciness  of  his  humor, 
not  always,  it  is  said,  strictly  decorous, 
have  never,  even  in  his  own  country, 
been  surpassed.  .  .  .  These  qualities, 
and  his  imperturbable  temper,  were 
familiar  throughout  the  North.  But  not 
until  he  was  confronted  with  a  task 
truly  described  by  himself  as  greater 
than  Washington's  did  the  world,  or 
even  his  intimates,  discover  his  calm 
fortitude  in  adversity,  his  magnanimous 
temper  in  prosperity,  his  profound  sym- 
pathy with  opinions  he  did  not  share, 
his  patience  with  folly  and  error,  his 
long-sighted  wisdom,  his  unshaken  faith 
in  the  final  triumph  of  good.  He  was 
indeed  a  strange  mixture  of  openness 
and  reserve.  There  was  the  Lincoln 
who  would  not  let  his  Cabinet  enter  on 
business  until  he  had  poured  out  a  flood 
of  irresistible  drollery  upon  every  sort 
of  subject,  thus  perhaps  relieving  his 
mind  from  a  tension  that  it  could  not 
otherwise  have  borne.  There  was  also 
the  melancholy,  mystic,  brooding  Lin- 
coln, a  dreamer  of  dreams  and  a  believer 
in  them,  as  gentle  and  tender  as  he  was 
strong  and  brave,  feeling  the  losses  of 
the  South  only  less  acutely  than  the 
defeats  of  the  North,  horrif3ring  his  gen- 
erals by  his  free  pardons  of  deserters 
and  spies,  hoping  always  for  the  reunion 
of  the  future,  repeating  his  favorite  text, 
*  Judge  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  judged.' 
With  the  doubtful  exception  of  Wash- 
ington, Lincoln  was  the  greatest  of  all 
Americans;  and  Washington  was  sub- 
stantially a  British  aristocrat,  while  Lin- 
coln was  racy  of  the  soil." 

Trenchant  and  vigorous  are  his  de- 
lineations of  the  notable  figures  who 
occupied  the  center  of  the  stage  at 
home.  Statesmen,  divines,  authors,  art- 
ists, scientists,  pass  and  repass  in  kalei- 


doscopic fashion.  Like  the  celebrated 
Obadiah  Drant,  Mr.  Paul  has  much  to 
say  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but,  happily,  in 
language  far  r^noved  from  Obadiah's. 
Peel,  "  the  giver  of  freedom  and  plenty," 
"  the  true  patriot,"  needs,  he  assures  us, 
no  defense.  Palmerston,  he  finds,  "  was 
in  truth  a  most  laborious  minister,  clear- 
sighted though  not  far-sighted,  pro- 
foundly versed  in  the  secrets  of  Euro- 
pean diplomacy,  and  always  knowing 
his  own  mind."  Of  Disraeli  in  his 
younger  days  he  writes:  "  In  the  House 
of  Commons  he  was  then  unpopular, 
and  his  maiden  speech,  though  clever 
enough,  had  been  a  failure.  But  his 
brilliant  talents,  his  singular  audacity, 
and  his  boundless  ambition  triumphed 
over  all  obstacles."  Oftentimes  his  epi- 
grams have  an  unpleasant  sting.  Wel- 
lington was  distinguished  by  "  courage- 
ous inconsistency."  Malmesbury  was 
but  "  a  cleverish  man  about  town."  Of 
Sir  Charles  Wood  he  says,  "  It  was  of 
little  consequence  what  he  meant,  for 
he  did  not  mean  it  much  or  long."  The 
luckless  Smith  O'Brien  "never  ceased 
to  behave  like  a  gentleman,  and  seldom 
failed  to  behave  like  a  fool." 

None  suffers  more  severely  from  Mr. 
Paul's  pungent  sarcasm  than  Louis  Na- 
poleon, for  whom  he  clearly  entertains 
a  whole-hearted  contempt  Louis  is  pil- 
loried as  "  a  public  criminal,"  a  "  Jona- 
than Wild  the  Little,"  and  "  the  perjured 
President  of  a  throttled  republic."  When 
he  is  received  by  the  Church  of  France 
"  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady,"  we  are 
informed  that  "  the  neighboring  morgue 
had  been  a  fitter  place."  Walewski  is 
another  foreigner  whom  the  author  deems 
"  corrupt  and  incompetent."  For  Bis- 
marck he  does  not  hold  an  unmixed 
admiration  :  "  Liberty  he  detested,  and 
he  had  no  respect  for  the  rights  of  any 
country  except  his  own.  Without  pity, 
without  mercy,  without  sentiment,  without 
remorse,  his  dauntless  courage,  his  vast 
ability,  and  his  iron  will  raised  him  in 
time  to  a  height  of  power  not  surpassed 
by  any  legitimate  monarch  who  ever 
wore  a  crown."  In  striking  contrast  is 
his  tribute  to  Cavour :  "  Where  the  in- 
terests of  his  country  were  concerned 
he  had  no  self.  .  .  .  He  died  too  young 
for  Italy,  though  not  for  his  own  fame." 
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American  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament 
(An ) :  The  Book  of  Job.  By  J.  T.  Marshall,  D.D. 
The  American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Phila- 
delphia.   (tt^SSin.    131  panes. 

Asia  and  Europe.     By  Meredith  Townsend. 

(Second  Edition.)     (i.  P.  Putnam's  Sonsi,   New 

Yoik.  J'^.paRes.  $1.75, 
A  timely  reprint  of  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing ana  illuminating  books  on  the  East 
which  has  appeared  for  many  years  past. 
The  volume  is  made  up  of  chapters  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  English  reviews 
and  journals,  and  presents  the  impressions 
and  conclusions  of  a  lifelong  student  of  the 
relations  between  Asia  and  Europe.  At 
this  moment,  when  Asia  and  Europe  are 
crossing  swords  in  the  most  dramatic  way, 
this  interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Far 
East  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  those 
readers  who  are  anxious  to  form  an  impres- 
sion of  what  lies  behind  the  struggle,  of  the 
differences  between  the  East  and  the  West, 
of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Oriental 
mind  and  civilization,  and  of  what  may  be 
expected  from  the  freer  development  of  Ori- 
ental life. 

Birthe  of  Hercules  (The) :  With  an  Introduc- 
tion on  the  Influence  of  PUutut  on  the  Dra- 
mntic  Literature  of  BnffUnd  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  By  Malcolm  William  Wallace.  Scott. 
Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago.    6Vix9*^  in.  183  pages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Book  of  Cartoons  (A).  Drawn  by  Harry  J. 
Westerman.  Published  by  Edward  T.  Miller, 
Columbus,  Ohio.    9^/4X12  in.    1  JO  pages. 

Day  Before  Yesterday  (The).  By  Sara  An- 
drew Shafer.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
5'/4x8  in.  255  pages. 
This  book  may  well  go  on  the  shelf  that 
holds  **  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm," 
"  Emmy  Lou,"  and  "  The  Would-be-Goods." 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  true,  charming,  and 
entertaining  story  of  child  life.  1 1  is  written 
with  delicacy  and  feeling  as  well  as  with 
humor.  The  misadventures,  fun,  and  achieve- 
ments of  Rachel  and  her  brothers,  sisters, 
and  playmates  are  capitally  set  forth,  while 
the  story  is  pervaded  by  an  atmosphere  of 
cheerfulness  and  refinement.  The  story  is 
natural  and  simple,  and  has  freshness  of 
spirit  in  an  unusual  degree. 

Dayspring  (The).     By  Dr.  William  Barry. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.    5x7i^  in.    331 

pages.  $1.50. 
Spiritualism,  love,  politics,  and  adventure 
are  intricately  linked  in  Dr.  Barry's  interest- 
ing if  long-drawn-out  story  of  the  days  of 
the  Commune.  The  action  revolves  about  a 
romantic  Irish  youth,  of  "  Red  Republican  " 
tendencies,  who  falls  in  love  with  a  young 
French  widow,  an  aristocrat  of  aristocrats. 
For  her  part  the  widow  is  enamored  of  him 
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because  of  his  striking  resemblance  to  her 
dead  husband,  with  wnose  soul  she  believes 
herself  to  be  in  constant  spiritual  commun- 
ion. This  belief  is  fostered  by  her  evil 
genius,  a  charlatan  with  an  eye  to  her  for- 
tune. As  a  result  the  lovers  tread  the  pro- 
verbially thorny  path,  until  the  pseudo-spir- 
itualist meets  with  his  just  deserts  and  the 
Irishman  has  a  happy  solution  of  his  dilem- 
ma thrust  upon  him.  The  novel  would  gain 
bv  judicious  pruning  of  the  dialogue  and  the 
efision  of  totally  unnecessary  historical  dis- 
quisitions. 

Defence   of   Guenevere   and  Other    Poems 

(The).    By  William  Morris.    Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  New  York.    4x7  in.    248pa«e4. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Denis  Dent.    By  Ernest  W.  Hornung.   F.  A. 

Stokes  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  324  pages^ 
A  rather  conventional  story  of  adventure 
from  the  hand  of  a  man  who  has  accustomed 
his  readers  to  more  originality  and  fresh- 
ness. The  plot  includes  incidents  of  the 
most  antiquated  kind  :  a  shipwreck,  a  rescue 
of  an  astounding  character,  a  noble  young 
man  who  refuses  to  marry  the  girl  he  loves 
and  who  loves  him,  because  she  has  so  much 
money,  adventures  in  the  mining  fields  of 
Australia,  the  advent  of  a  villain  of  the  first 
order,  an  interview  of  a  decidedly  sensa- 
tional kind  with  a  large  snake  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  the  final  success  of  the  hero, 
his  return  to  England  to  find  the  young  lady 
of  his  choice  married  to  the  villain,  the 
subsequent  heroic  death,  with  a  moment  of 
penitence,  of  the  villain,  and  the  triumphal 
marriage  of  the  hero.  "Denis  Dent''  is 
easily  read.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  Mr. 
Homung  to  write  a  dull  story,  but  this  tale 
is  distinctly  below  his  other  work. 

Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison.  By  Thomas 
B.  Macaulay.  Edited  by  lames  Arthur  Tufts. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  4^x6>^  in.  226 
pages. 

French  Revolution  (The).  By  William  Ed- 
ward Hartpole  Lecky.  D.  Appieton  &  Co-  New 
York.  4Vax7V4in.  S»  pages.  11.25. 
It  was  a  happy  thought  to  include  in  a 
compact  volume  the  three  chapters  from 
Mr.  Lecky 's  "  History  of  England  during 
the  Eighteenth  Century"  which  discuss  the 
causes  of  the  French  Revolution  and  de- 
scribe its  progress  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  with  England.  These  three  chapters 
stand  by  themselves,  and  can  be  taken  from 
the  History  and  printed  separately  without 
doing  violence  either  to  Mr.  Lecky's  pur- 
pose or  to  the  essential  integrity  of  the 
work.  The  editor  is  iustified  in  saying  that 
these  chapters  could  hardly  have  pos.scssed 
greater  unity  if  they  had  been  originally 
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composed  as  a  single  piece  of  work.  In  a 
very  brief  form  Mr.  Lecky's  interpretation 
of  the  earlier  periods  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion is  presented;  and  while  the  chapters 
do  not  cover  the  whole  movement,  tliey  deal 
in  a  complete  way  with  its  initial  and,  in  a 
way,  its  determining  phases. 

Prom  Sunday  to  Sunday :  Short  Bible  Read- 
ings for  the  Suodayt  of  the  Year.  By  H.  C.  G. 
Moule.  D.D.  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Co«  New  York. 
5x7^111.    302  pages.    $150, 

These  Bible  readings  are  brief  expository 
studies,  ^ve  or  six  pages  each,  warmly  devo- 
tional and  meditative  for  the  uplifting:  of 
the  heart  to  God  in  Christ.  For  the  mdi- 
vidualistic  type  of  religion  they  leave  noth- 
ing to  be  desired.  But  it  is  rather  singular 
to  find  the  successor  of  such  a  scholar  as  the 
late  Bishop  Westcott  insisting  on  the  words 
of  the  Authorized  Version  in  Acts  i.  11 — 
*•  Shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have 
seen  him  go  " — as  proof  of  a  literal  coming 
again  of  Christ.  The  Greek  words  here 
rendered  "in  like  manner"  are  used  in 
2  Timothy  iii.  8  to  compare  certain  false 
teachers  to  the  Egyptian  magicians  who 
played  tricks  to  thwart  Moses.  A  loose 
an^ogy  is  all  that  they  express. 

History  of  Pendennis :  His  Fortunes  and 
Misfortunes,  his  Friends,  and  his  Greatest 
Bnemy.  By  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  Il- 
lustrated. (Kensington  Edition.)  Vols.  IV.  and 
V.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    6x9  in. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Imperialist  (The).  By  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes 
(Sara  Jean nette  Duncan).  Illustrated.  D.  App'e- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7*^^  in.  476  pages.  $1.50. 
To  build  a  romance  out  of  the  mooted  ques- 
tion of  colonial  preference  in  tariff  legisla- 
tion between  Great  Britain  and  Canada 
seems  not  a  very  hopeful  undertaking,  and 
the  average  novel-reader  will  be  inclined 
to  wish  that  Mrs.  Cotes  had  published 
separately  the  argumentative  part  of  her 
boK)k.  Nevertheless  the  author  has  with 
great  care  and  faithfulness  drawn  a  picture 
of  middle-class  provincial  life  in  Canada,  and 
one  that  is  wortn  having.  There  is  individ- 
uality, also,  in  her  characters,  and  in  many 
ways  the  novel  shows  the  marks  of  literary 
traming  and  skill.  But  one  misses  the 
sprighuiness  and  vivacity  of  some  of  Mrs. 
Cotes*s  earlier  and  less  ambitious  stories. 

In  Famine  Land.  By  Rev.  J.  E.  Scott,  Ph.D., 
S.T.D.  Illustrated.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York. 
5»/4X8^iin.  206  pages.  ;$2.50,  net. 
While  this  is  mainly  a  study  of  the  terrible 
conditions  that  prevailed  in  India  during  the 
great  famine  of  1899-1900,  and  of  the  meas- 
ures taken  to  relieve  the  helpless  natives. 
Dr.  Scott  devotes  considerable  space  to 
recapitulating  the  history  and  the  causes  of 
previous  famines.  He  also  offers  some 
practical  suggestions  in  the  direction,  not  of 
preventing  famine — which  he  thinks  impos- 
sible in  view  of  the  dependence  of  India  on 
the  monsoon — but  of  mitigating  the  suffering 
certain  to  follow.  The  famine  of  which  he 
chiefly  treats  was  the  most  severe  on  record, 
and  he  hazards  the  opinion  that  it  was  per- 


haps the  greatest  drought  the  world  has 
ever  known.  It  covered  an  area  of  over 
400,000  square  miles,  and  affected  more  than 
60,000,000  people,  or  fully  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  population.  In  its  wake  came  cholera, 
adding"  to  its  ravages  until  the  mortality  was 
fearful  to  contemplate.  Bravely  governmen  t 
officials  and  missionaries  strove  to  relieve 
the  stricken  people.  Millions  or  dollars 
were  expended  and  hundreds  of  volunteers 
risked  their  lives,  many  to  lose  them.  These 
pages  are  full  of  instances  of  self-sacrifice, 
of  devoted  heroism.  Dr.  Scott  had  ample 
means  of  observation.  As  member  of  several 
relief  committees  he  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
struggle,  directing  and  assisting.  The  hor- 
rors he  witnessed  can  never  be  forgotten  by 
him,  and  will  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
peruse  the  text  and  examine  the  gruesome 
illustrations  of  this  work.  But  it  is  not 
merelv  as  a  chronicle  that  he  has  perpetuated 
the  ghastliness  of  the  famine.  He  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples,  who  so  noblv  responded  to  India's 
appeal,  to  the  fact  tnat  the  famine  has  left 
thousands  of  orphans  who  must  be  fed, 
clothed,  and  trained.  Already  much  has 
been  accomplished,  but  much  remains  to  be 
done,  and  a  broad  field  is  open  to  the  chari- 
table. Dr.  Scott  paints  his  picture  in  lurid 
colors.  We  do  not  see  how  he  could  have 
done  otherwise. 

India  and  Christian  Opportunity.  By  Har- 
lan P.  Beach,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  The  Student  Vol- 
unteer Movement  for  Foreign  Missions,  New  York. 
5x7%  in.    J08  pages.    50c.,  net. 

Voluntary  classes  in  hundreds  of  American 
and  Canadian  institutions  for  higher  learn- 
inpj  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  Christian 
missions,  requiring  the  seiies  of  specially 
prepared  text-books  to  which  this  volume 
belongs.  It  contains  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  general  information  about  the 
land  and  the  people,  along  with  a  survey  of 
the  work  pursued  there  and  its  problems. 
Among  the  effects  of  missionary  eflForts  in 
India  is  the  present  ferment  of  religious 
ideas  there,  with  various  imitations  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Influence  of  Pasteur  on  Medical  Science 
(The).  By  Christian  Archibald  Herter,  M.D. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  4\^x7%  in.  78 
pages.    $iy  net. 

An  interesting  memorial  of  a  famous  and 
beneficent  life. 

Joan  of  the  Alley.  By  Frederick  Orin 
Bartlett.  Illustrated.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston.  5x7Hin.  290  pages.  $1.50. 
The  virility  of  this  book  is  noticeable.  At 
times  it  is  overwrought  and  overwritten,  but 
it  has  vivid  sketches  of  tenement-house  life, 
and  its  typical  characters,  such  as  a  ward 
boss,  a  labor  leader,  a  brave  teamster,  and  a 
brutal  hobo,  stand  out  with  positive  dis- 
tinctness. The  heroine,  Joan,  a  French- 
Irish  girl,  entranced  by  the  story  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  aspires  to  lead  her  fellow  mill-hands  in 
a  strike  and  to  fight  against  what  she  believes 
to  be  robbery  and  oppression.  The  story  of 
the  strike  and  its  failure  has  many  thrilling 
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incidents,  and  out  of  it  Joan  draws  not  glory 
but  love  and  content 

Lamb  to  the  Slaughter  (A) :  An  American 
Oirrs  Bxperfence  in  the  Orietit.  By  L«e  Wel- 
Hng  Squier.  1  he  Patriot  Publishing  Co.,  Greens- 
burg,  Pau   5V4x7i^in.    402  pages.    $US,nei. 

Lectures  on  Commerce:  Delivered  before 
the  College  of  Commerce  end  Admioistretion 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Edited  by  Henry 
Rand  Hattield.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago.    5x8V4>n.    387  pages.    $1.50. 

If  this  first  publication  of  the  University  of 
Chicago*s  College  of  Commerce  and  Admin- 
istration is  to  be  accepted  as  representative 
of  those  yet  to  come,  the  reader  may  rest 
assured  of  a  rare  treat.  The  papers  herein 
contained  are  both  instructive  and  eminently 
readable.  Their  authors  approach  the  vari- 
ous subjects  with  directness,  clarity  of 
thought,  and  simplicity  of  diction,  and  go 
far  toward  evoking  an  indorsement  of  the 
policy  of  including  higher  commercial  edu- 
cation in  the  curriculum  of  a  university. 
Railroading,  banking,  insurance,  advertis- 
ing, the  steel  industry,  and  various  phases 
of  mercantile  occupations,  are  the  themes 
discussed,  and  all  are  treated  informatively. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  commending  this 
volume  as  a  really  valuable  handbook. 

Lectures  on  Physiology :  Vol.  I. — The  Signs 
of  Life  from  their  Electrical  Aspect.    By  Au- 

Piistus  D.  Waller,  M.D..  F.R.S.    E.  P.  Dutton  & 
o.,  NewVorlc    6x8^4  in.    175  pages.    ^J5,  net 

Left  in  Charge.  By  Clara  Morris.  The 
G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.,  New  York.  5x7»y%  in.  355 
pages.    $1.50. 

Lenten  Soliloquies :  For  Private  and  Public 
Use.  By  William  Edward  McLaren,  D.D.  The 
-Young  Churchman  Co.,  Milwaukee.  5x7*^  in. 
222  pages.    |i,  net 

These  communings  with  one's  own  heart,  as 
in  the  divine  Presence,  breathe  penitence  and 
aspiration,  in  a  girding  up  of  effort  for  a 
holier  life.    Yet  it  does  not  seem  that  this 

?uite  fulfills  the  ideal  of  the  Lenten  season, 
f  this  ideal  is  sought  for  in  Jesus*  forty 
days,  it  should  involve,  as  those  days  involved 
for  him,  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  life- 
work  lyin^  beyond,  much  beyond,  an  exclu- 
sively individual,  detached  life.  This  de- 
tached life,  cloistral,  occupied  with  one's 
own  thoughts  and  feelings,  is  quite  too  nar- 
row for  the  Lenten  ideal.  This  proposes 
cultivation  of  the  inner  life  in  view  of  and 
,for  the  sake  of  the  external  activity,  apart 
'from  which  it  is  incomplete.  The  whole 
field  of  philanthropy,  missionary  effort,  and 
social  religion  comes  into  view  in  the  true 
keeping  0/  Lent 

Litany  and  the  Life  (The) :  A  Series  of 
Studies  in  the  Litany  designed  more  espe- 
cially for  Use  during  the  Season  of  Lent.  By 
Rev.  John  Newton  AlcCormick,  B.A.,  D.D.  The 
Young  Churchman  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  5x7*^ 
in.    304  pages.    $1,  net. 

Merely  Mary  Ann.  By  I.  Zangwill.  Illus- 
trated. The  Maciuillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x7*^ 
in.    152  pages.    50c. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Mr.  ZangwilPs 
clever  story  which  is  now  proving  popular 
on  the  stage  in  a  dramatized  form. 


Modem  School  (A).    By  Paul  H.  Hanus. 

The  MacmilUn  Co.,  New  York.    5x8  in.    306 

pages. 
Regarding  the  secondary  school  as  **the 
most  widely  available  organized  social  force 
for  elevating,  refining,  and  unifying  a  demo- 
cratic society,"  Dr.  Hanus  here  discusses 
the  modem  function  of  such  a  school,  and 
how  it  is  to  be  best  organized  and  adminis- 
tered. Distin^ishing  its  threefold  aim, 
vocational,  social,  cultural,  and  understand- 
ing by  culture  "the  capacity  to  understand, 
appreciate,  and  react  on  the  resources  and 
problems  of  modem  civilization."  he  con- 
siders that  each  pupil  must  in  a  aemocratic 
society  be  allowed  "  to  choose  his  own  cur- 
riculum " — not  in  the  sense  of  an  unlimited 
liberty,  but  in  the  sense  of  "a  training  in 
choice,"  from  the  age  of  thirteen  onward. 
The  next  six  years  are  the  proper  term  of 
the  secondary  school,  in  which  manual  train- 
ing and  the  elements  of  commercial  educa- 
tion should  be  reckoned  among  culture 
studies,  with  no  Latin  or  Greek  for  pupils 
not  destined  to  college.  The  programme  of 
such  a  course  is  sketched  in  full  detail,  and 
the  conditions  of  success  in  the  work  of  any 
school  are  fully  discussed.  This  vigorous 
and  enlightening  book  makes,  among  other 
suggestions,  this  highly  important  one :  Make 
educational  experiments  more  convincing  by 
making  them  co-operative.  If  twenty-five 
or  even  ten  school  systems,  each  with  five 
thousand  pupils  or  even  less,  would  agree  on 
concerted  educational  experiments,  the  re- 
sults thus  obtained  woula  substitute  bases 
of  fact  on  which  educational  theory  could 
effectively  advance. 

New  Revolution  (The).  By  A.  H.  Gilkes. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.  4x6^  in. 
84  pages.    50c. 

Old  TesUment  in  the  Light  of  the  Historical 
Records  and  Legends  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia 
(The).  By  Theophllus  G.  Pinches,  LUD., 
M.R.A.S.  (Second  Edition.  Revised.)  Edwin 
Gorham,  New  York.    5^4X8^  in.    591  poges. 

Passion  of  Our  Lord  (The) :  Intended  for 
DevotkMial  Reading  during  Lent  and  Holy 
Week.  By  Charles  W.  Heeler,  D.D.  The  Sab- 
bath Literature  Co.,  Albany,  New  York.  5x7H  in. 
141  pages.    75c 

Pictorial  Composition  and  the  Critical  Judg- 
ment of  Pictures.  By  H.  R.  Poore,  A.N.A.  (Sec- 
ond Edition— Revised.)    lUostrated.    The  Baker 
&  Taylor  Co.,  New  York.    6*4x10  in.    >IJ0,  net 
(Postage,  14c) 
A  second  and  revised  edition  of  a  handbook 
prepared  for  students  and  lovers  of  art,  and 
intended  to  present  the  principles  involved 
in  pictorial  composition  in  such  a  way  as  to 
help  the  reader  m  forming  an  intelligent  and 
critical  judgment  of  pictures.    To  Uiis  end 
the  book  sets  forth   the  principles  which 
underlie  the  work  of  an  artist,  usmg  illustra- 
tions from  well-known  paintings. 

Poems  of  John  Cleveland  (The).  By  John 
M.  Berdan,  Ph.D.  The  Grafton  Press,  New  York. 
5x7*4  in.  270  pages.  |1.50,net. 
This  edition  of  the  poems  of  a  rarely  read 
poet  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  prepared 
as  a  thesis  for  the  doctorate  deg^ree  at  Yale 
University,  and  belongs  to  a  rapidly  incrcas- 
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iDg  group  of  university  studies  which  are 
stamped  by  some  immaturity  of  judgment 
and  style,  but  which  represent  first-hand 
work  in  special  fields  and  are  of  value  to 
serious  students  of  literature.  The  editor 
furnishes  an  introduction  of  more  than  fifty 
pages,  which  is  both  biographical  and  criti- 
cal, and  divides  Qeveland's  work  into  non- 
political  poems  and  political,  with  a  third 
division  of  poems  attributed  to  Cleveland 
by  modem  scholars,  but  not  included  in  the 
edition  of  1677.  As  a  piece  of  book-making 
the  volume  leaves  much  to  be  desired ;  as  a 
piece  of  patient  and  thorough  literary  work 
it  is  in  every  way  to  be  commended. 

PoHtics  and  Religion  in  Ancient  IsraeL  By 
Rev.J.C  Todd.  The  Macraillan  Co.,  New  York. 
SxSin.    i35  pages. 

An  Qluminating  volume  on  Old  Testament 

history  and  literature.    Reserved  fof  later 

notice. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.  By  Ch  arles 
Gide.  Second  American  Edition.  Re-translated 
by  C.  William  A.  Veditz,  Ph.D.,  LL.B.  D.  C. 
Heath&Co.,  Boston.  5V4X8V4  in.  705  pages.    $2. 

In  preparing  for  American  students  this  new 
edition  of  Professor  Gide's  popular  "  Prin- 
cipes  d'ficonomie  Politique,"  Dr.  Veditz  has 
in  the  main  followed  the  latest  edition  of  the 
original,  which  was  first  published,  it  will  be 
remembered,  about  twenty  years  ago.  The 
translator  has,  however,  made  several  notice- 
able departures,  all  in  the  direction  of  in- 
creasing the  practic^ity  of  the  work  from 
an  American  standpoint.  Of  these  changes 
the  most  noteworthy  is  the  elision  of  all  dis- 
tinctly French  iUustrative  material,  and  the 
substitution  of  data  from  American  sources. 
Thus,  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of 
tariff  problems  we  note  a  brief  history  of 
tariff  legislation  in  the  United  States,  while 
the  history  of  banking  in  this  country  is  uti- 
lized to  add  force  to  the  treatment  of  the 
problems  of  bank  organization.  Dr.  Veditz 
also  supplements  several  sections  with  ex- 
pository matter,  giving  the  latest  results  of 
American  investigations  into  certain  of  the 
more  debatable  problems  of  distribution  and 
consumption.  Clarity  and  simplicity  mark 
his  style,  and  in  his  hands  Professor  Gide's 
text-book  loses  nothing  of  its  pristine  pur- 
pose—to give  a  plain  statement  of  the  ac- 
cepted principles  of  the  science  of  political 
economy  and  to  survey  its  unsettled  problems 
and  the  various  solutions  that  have  been 
advanced. 

Religious  Life  of  London  (The).    Edited  by 
I        Richard   Mudie-Smith.     Hodder  &   Stoughton, 
London.   6^X10  in.    518  pages. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

RcpTcaenutive  Modem  Preachers.  By 
Lewis  0.  Brastow,  D.D.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
YoriL  5x7%  in.  423  pages.  $3.50. 
While  there  is  no  lack  to-day  of  books  on 
preachers  and  preaching,  there  was  need  of 
just  such  a  book  as  this.  Professor  Brastow 
has  wisely  limited  himself  to  a  few — nine  in 
^1— of  the  great  preachers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, selecting  men  of  diverse  types,  who 
have  represented  a  tendency,  or  answered  a 


want,  or  headed  a  movement  of  their  time. 
Begpnninfi;  with  Schleiermacher,  from  whom 
the  soK:2uIed  new  theolo|^  takes  its  rise, 
he  introduces  in  succession  Robertson  of 
Brighton,  Beecher,  Bushnell,  Brooks,  Car- 
dinal Newman.  Canon  Mozley,  Guthrie  of 
Edinburgh,  ana  Spurgeon.  Each  of  these, 
whether  progressive  or  reactionary,  a  dog- 
matist or  a  humanist,  a  broad  churchman, 
high  churchman,  or  free  churchman,  was  a 
man  of  power  in  his  line.  The  source  of  his 
pK)wer,  tlie  formative  influences  and  regfula- 
tive  ideas  that  shaped  his  ministry,  his 
personal  characteristics,  his  method  of 
preaching  and  its  effects,  all  pass  under 
review  and  appraisal  in  a  luminous  interpre- 
tation of  the  man  and  his  achievement,  nor 
is  there  any  lack  of  an  appreciative  compari- 
son of  man  with  man.  With  not  all  of  these 
could  any  critic  have  an  equal  sympath)r. 
But  in  Professor  Br  as  tow's  warm  recogpii- 
tion  of  Cardinal  Newman's  excellence  as 
a  Christian  preacher  the  separating  gulf 
of  ecclesiastical  and  theological  difference 
almost  vanishes.  Such  is  the  impartiality 
which  characterizes  the  entire  work.  Whether 
as  character  studies  of  men  variously  entitled 
to  distinction,  or  as  critical  estimates  of  the 
efforts  and  effects  of  different  aptitudes  in 
different  environments,  these  memoirs  pos- 
sess the  varied  interest  that  belongs  to  our 
many-sided  modem  life. 

Some  Silent  Teachers.  By  Elizabeth  Har- 
rison. The  Sigma  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago.  5x7*,^ 
in.    187  pages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Songs  of  Content.  By  the  late  Ralph  Erwin 
Gibbs.  Edited  by  Charles  Mills  Gaylev.  Paul 
Elder  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.  5x8  in.  80  pages. 
$1  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Story  of  Siena  and    San    Gimignano.     By 

Edmund   G.   Gardner.     Illustrated.     (Medisval 

Town  Series.)     The  MacniilUn  Co.,  New  York. 

4Hx7in.    391  pages.    $US. 

This  latest  addition  to  the  Mediaeval  Town 

Series  is  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Edmund  G. 

Gardner,  and  is  furnished  with   the  usual 

fenerous  supply  of  illustrations  by  Miss 
[elen  M.  James'  and  many  reproductions  of 
the  works  of  painters  and  sculptors.  The 
volume,  which  is  intended  as  a  popular  his- 
tory of  the  Republic  of  Siena  and  also  as  a 
guide-book  to  the  city  and  its  neighborhood, 
mcluding  Gimignano,  follows  the  usual  plan 
of  its  predecessors  in  this  series,  combining 
the  historical,  biographical,  and  artistic  life 
of  the  town  and  the  people  in  popular  nar- 
rative. 

Story  of  Susan  (The).  By  Mrs.  Henry  Du- 
deney.  Illustrated.  Doda,  Mead&  Co.,  New 
York.  5x7%  in.  384  pages.  $1.50. 
Mrs.  Dudeney  is  distinctly  a  literary  artist 
in  that  she  always  conceives  and  consistendy 
carries  out  a  human  drama,  with  cause  and 
effect  working  on  character.  An  English  vil- 
lage of  a  half-century  or  more  ago  is  set  before 
us  with  the  clearest  rendering  of  local  atmos- 
phere and  color,  of  class  distinctions,  and  of 
hatred  between  church  and  chapel.  In  a  dif- 
ferent way  the  place  and  the  people  are  inado 
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as  famiJiar  as  those  of  "  Cranford."  The 
situations  are  distressing  and  the  strain  on 
one^s  sympathy  is  too  continuous  to  make  the 
story  a  cheerful  one ;  but  its  genre  pictures 
of  by-gone  English  life  are  capitally  done. 
The  love  of  an  austere  young  Methodist 
tradesman  for  a  frivolous  but  charming 
lady^s  maid,  the  severity  of  his  co-religion- 
ists toward  the  two,  the  frightful  fae  the 
girl  brings  on  herself  by  her  weakness,  the 
passion  with  which  she  resents  the  attempts 
of  the  overgjodly  to  break  her  spirit  and 
heart,  and  tne  gende  religious  influence 
which  finally  soothes  her  wounded  soul — 
all  are  presented  with  power  and  sincerity. 

Tillie:  A  Mennonite  Maid.  By  Helen 
Keimensnyder  Martin.  Illustrated.  Tne  Century 
Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  3J6  pages.  >1.50. 
In  the  hard  life  and  quaint  customs  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  the  author  has  found 
a  new  field  for  fiction.  There  is,  however, 
no  dialect  of  a  repellent  kind,  and  the  story 
of  this  little  maid*s  struggle  for  education 
and  intellectual  freedom  is  worth  telling  in 
itself  apart  from  the  portrayal  of  types  of 
the  Mennonites,  New  Mennonites,  Ammish, 
and  other  queer  sect-divisions  of  these  pecu- 
liar people.  There  is  romance,  too,  and  quiet 
humor  m  abundance.  The  picture  of  the 
stolidity,  meanness,  narrowness,  and  crass 
ignorance  of  the  community  is  relieved  by 
side-lights  of  love  and  sympathy. 

Twenty  Piano  Transcriptions.  By  Franz 
Liszt.  Edited  by  August  Spanuth.  (The  Mu- 
sician's Library.)  The  Oliver  Oitson  Co.,  Boston. 
9x  12%  in.  156  pages.  Paper  bound,  |l.50. 
Whatever  else  Franz  Liszt  may  or  may  not 
have  been,  he  certainly  was  the  greatest 
transcriber  of  music  for  the  pianoforte. 
Mastery  of  the  instrument  as  a  virtuoso  be- 
came in  his  case  more  than  a  tradition ;  it 
found  enduring  expression  in  his  transcrip- 
tions. Mr.  Spanuth  has  selected  and  edited 
twenty-two  of  them  that  may  fairly  be  called 
representative,  including  orchestral  pieces, 
operatic  pieces,  and  songs.  The  biographi- 
cal and  critical  introduction  by  the  editor  is 
appreciative. 

William  Pepper,  M.D.,  LL.D.  (1843-1898). 
By  Francis  Newton  Thorpe  The  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  6^x9*;^  in.  555  pages. 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  though 
founded  in  colonial  days,  discovered  its 
second  founder  in  Dr.  Pepper,  who,  during 
the  thirteen  years  that  he  served  as  its  Pro- 
vost (1881-1894),  created  it  as  it  now  is. 
Rarely  does  any  man  earn  equal  distinction 
such  as  his,  in  different  lines  of  activity,  as 
an  educator,  as  a  physician,  and  as  a  public- 
spirited  citizen.  To  him  Philadelphia  is  in- 
debted for  her  public  museums  and  library. 
His  '*  American  System  of  Medicine  (1885)" 
surpassed  all  its  predecessors  in  our  lanp^uage. 
His  gifts  to  the  University,  earned  in  pro- 
fessional practice,  are  figured  by  hundreds 
.  of  thousand.s,  and  his  gratuitous  practice  was 
immense.  The  premature  burning  out  of 
such  a  life  in  overwork  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
four  was  a  national  loss.  Dr.  Pepper  was  a 
man  npt  only  of  tireless  activity,  but  also 


royally  endowed  both  in  mind  and  in  tern-  ^ 
per.  He  endeared  himself,  as  few  Ameri- 
cans have  done,  to  our  Latin-American 
neighbors,  and  was  commemorated  at  his 
death  with  national  honors  in  the  Capitol  of 
Mexico.  Such  was  the  man  whose  name 
and  services  this  volume  embalms. 


Woodhouse     Correspondence     (The).      By 
Georee  VV.  E.  Russell  and  Edith  StcheL    Dodd. 
Co.,  New  York.    5x7%  in.    281  page. 


Mr.  Russell  will  be  remembered  as  the  au- 
thor of  that  capital  book  of  anecdote  and 
reminiscence,  **  Collections  and  Recollec- 
tions." With  his  collaborator  he  here  de- 
picts, through  the  form  of  letters,  the  char- 
acter of  a  supreme  egoist — an  Englishman 
of  good  family  who  heroically  resists  all  the 
attempts  of  relatives  and  fnends  to  extract 
from  him  either  assistance  or  sympathy. 
The  old  genUeman  has  a  trenchant  and  vig- 
orous pen,  and  it  is  evidently  a  pleasure  to 
him  to  expose  the  little  tricks  and  devices  of 
those  who  would  wean  him  from  his  rever- 
ential care  of  his  own  health,  comfort,  and 
property.  The  humor  is  dry,  not  to  say 
cynical,  and  the  book  is  none  the  less 
amusing  for  being  out  of  the  regular  class 
of  fiction. 

Yarborough  the  Premier.   By  A.  R.  Weekes. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.    5x7%  in.    349  paces. 

Miss  Weekes's  story  of  love  and  politics— 
mainly  politics— is  nothing  if  not  melodra- 
matic. It  opens  with  a  theft  and  ends  with 
a  murder.  The  theft  has  tremendous  conse- 
quences. One  of  these  is  the  meteoric  flight 
of  the  younger  son  of  a  noble  family  from 
the  obscurit)'  of  a  private  secretaryship  to 
the  premiership  of  England.  He  was  the 
thief,  and  his  booty  was  a  secret  treaty. 
Everybody  seems  to  know  that  he  took  the 
treaty,  but  nobody  will  take  the  trouble  to 
say  so.  Hence  the  premiership.  But  the 
treaty  has  a  ghost  which  will  not  down,  and 
throughout  the  story  the  ghost  follows  dose 
on  the  charlatan-hero's  heels.  Finally  it  trips 
him  up,  after  an  unconscionable  delay  of 
twenty  years,  during  which  long  hiatus — for 
Miss  Weekes  conveniendy  drops  the  curtain 
over  this  most  interesting  period  of  her 
hero's  career— "  Yarborough  the  Premier  ** 
appears  to  have  developed  a  change  of  heart 
towards  the  dear  people  whom  he  had  pre- 
viouslv  stigmatized  as  "foob."  Inconsist- 
ency, nowever,  is  not  any  more  marked  in  his 
character  than  in  that  of  nearly  every  one 
of  Miss  Weekes*s  dramatis  personce.  Even 
the  heroine — a  silly  litUe  girl  with  a  tendency 
to  utter  commonplace  remarks — ^yields  to  the 
general  failing.  If  the  personages  vex  the 
reader,  the  situations  m  which  they  arc 
placed  will,  however,  cause  him  to  lose  his 
vexation  in  admiration  of  the  author's  pro- 
found belief  in  the  credulit>r  of  mankmd. 
Of  course,  though,  when  a  private  secretary 
essays  to  rise  to  the  premiership  by  means 
of  one  electoral  campaign,  he  must  expect 
to  be  placed  in  all  manner  of  impossible 
situations. 
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The  Northero 
Securities  Case 


On  Monday  of  this  week 
the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  handed  down 
an  opinion  in  the  Northern  Securities 
case  in  favor  of  the  Government.  The 
Court  was  divided  five  to  four.  Justices 
Harlan,  Brown,  Brewer,  McKenna,  and 
Day  rendered  the  decision  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, while  Chief  Justice  Fuller  and 
Justices  White,  Peckham,  and  Holmes 
dissented.  Our  readers  will  remember 
that  the  case  was  originally  tried  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Minne- 
sota. The  United  States  instituted  a 
suit  against  the  Northern  Securities 
Company  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an 
illegal  corporation,  formed  to  take  over 
and  control  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  in 
restraint  of  trade.  The  Northern  Securi- 
ties Company  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  has  now  rendered  its  de- 
cision against  the  appellant  The  opin- 
ion of  the  Supreme  Court  was  read  by 
Justice  Harlan.  He  declares  in  his  opin- 
ion that  Congress  has  complete  power  to 
control  inter-State  commerce;  that  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  was  enacted 
in  a  Constitutional  exercise  of  this 
power ;  that  this  Anti-Trust  Law  forbids 
all  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  or 
commerce ;  that  the  union  of  two  great 
parallel  transcontinental  lines  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  same  territory  in  one  con- 
trolling corporation  like  the  Northern 
Securities  Company  is  a  manifest  cur- 
tailing of  competition  and  is  therefore 
in  restraint  of  trade.  As  to  whether 
the  Shernfkan  Law  is  a  wise  law  from  an 
economic  point  of  view  Justice  Harlan 
says  the  Supreme  Court  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  The  economic  wisdom 
of  legislation  must  be  determined  by 
Congress.    The  Supreme  Court  can  only 


determine  the  constitutionality  of  law 
and  the  limits  within  which  Congress 
may  exercise  its  power.  In  the  opinion 
of  The  Outlook,  the  importance  of  this 
case  far  transcends  the  particular  appli- 
cation of  the  decision  to  the  railroads 
in  question  or  to  the  stockholding  inter- 
ests involved.  The  Government,  against 
very  great  odds  and  in  the  face  of  con- 
siderable expert  and  honest  adverse 
opinion,  has  established  through  the 
Supreme  Court  the  absolute  right  of 
Congress  to  regulate  great  corporations 
—or  small  corporations,  for  that  matter 
— doing  an  inter-State  business.  The 
odit^r  dictum  of  Justice  Harlan  to  the 
effect  that  the  Supreme  Court  does  not 
deal  with  the  economic  wisdom  of  the 
Sherman  Law  is  of  more  than  incidental 
interest  A  law  may  be  economically 
unwise  yet  be  Constitutional,  and  be 
passed  in  the  exercise  of  a  basic  legis- 
lative right  of  the  people.  We  think 
it  is  quite  true  that  the  Sherman  Law 
may  have  to  be  modified.  We  think 
it  is  also  true  that  the  National  and 
economic  tendency  of  the  times  is  to- 
wards consolidation  and  co-operation 
rather  than  in  the  direction  of  individ- 
ualistic competition.  But  the  dangers 
of  consolidation  and  industrial  mergers 
are  largely  done  away  by  the  firm  estab- 
lishment of  the  right  of  the  National 
Congress  to  control  and  regulate  corpo- 
rations— a  right  which  the  Supreme 
Court  now  confirms  and  makes  more 
secure. 


Working  for  Their 
Conetitueots 


There  is  distinctly  a 
humorous  aspect  to  the 
storm  of  indignation 
and  excitement  which  agitated  the  House 
of  Representatives  last  wepk  over  Mr. 
Bristow's  report  on  the  relations  of  mem- 
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bers  of  Congress  to  postal  affairs.  The 
House  had  itself  called  for  a  report  on 
this  subject  through  its  Committee  on 
Post-Offices ;  but,  to  its  consternation,  it 
received  a  great  deal  more  than  had 
been  desired.  Without  regard  to  the 
susceptibilities  and  sensitiveness  of  the 
uiembers,  Mr.  Bristow  included  in  this 
report,  by  name  and  date,  a  large 
nu;..ber  of  instances  in  which  members 
of  Congress  had  brought  their  influence 
to  bear  on  the  Post-Office  Department 
for  one  purpose  or  another.  Not  unnat 
urally,  the  members  resented  the  group 
ing  of  these  instances  under  the  general 
designation  of  "  charges,"  thus  apparent- 
ly classing  Congressmen  with  Machen, 
now  under  sentence  for  fraud,  and  Bea- 
vers, now  under  indictment  The  collo- 
cation suggested  was  the  more  irritating 
as  in  point  of  fact  most  of  the  requests 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Bristow's  report  were 
made  to  these  arch-conspirators  in  postal 
frauds.  In  justice  to  Congress  as  a 
body,  it  must  he  pointed  out  that  the 
many  scores  of  cases  cited  are  by  no 
means  on  the  same  level.  Several  of 
them,  if  the  facts  are  as  alleged,  show 
distinct  culpability  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gressmen in  procuring  by  "influence" 
the  leasing  of  their  own  buildings  to  the 
Government  for  post-oflSce  purposes,  and 
in  one,  at  least,  there  is  an  allegation 
that  the  member  of  Congress  in  question 
not  only  through  his  influence  leased  his 
own  building  to  the  Government,  but 
that  more  than  once  he  procured  com- 
paratively large  increases  of  rent.  The 
great  majority  of  the  instances  cited, 
however,  are  of  cases  where  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  wrote  letters  to  officials 
in  the  Department  recommending  leases 
of  buildings  for  post-office  purposes,  or 
authorization  for  extra  clerk  hire,  or 
increases  of  salary,  or  similar  favors.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  asserted  that  all 
these  requests  were  for  illegal  or  improp- 
er acts.  It  is  no  surprise  to  most  voters 
to  know  that  in  point  of  fact  Congress- 
men habitually  and  notoriously  use  their 
influence  with  all  the  Departments  in 
just  this  way;  that  these  continual  re- 
quests for  favors  form  a  nuisance  and  a 
hindrance  to  the  Departments  is  equally 
true.  The  practice  is  defended,  as  it 
was  by  Mr.  Overstreet  in  Congress  last 


week,  as  intended  only  "  to  promote  the 
interest  of  constituents."  Another  mem- 
ber naively  remarked:  "If  we  are  not 
to  help  our  constituents,  what  are  we 
here  for  ?"  It  will  probably  be  a  long 
time  before  we  see  public  business  actu 
ally  carried  on  solely  by  business  methods 
and  for  purposes  of  efficiency ;  but  noth 
ing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  the 
continual  interference  with  the  work  of 
the  Departments  by  Congressmen  for 
political  purposes  and  for  the  strength 
ening  of  their  own  hold  upon  their 
respective  districts  needs  only  to  be 
understood  to  be  condemned*  At  first 
the  House  seemed  to  be  in  a  mood  of 
retaliation,  and  an  eflPort  was  made  for 
a  general  investigation  of  the  Post-Office 
Department  and  a  special  investigation 
of  Mr.  Bristow's  conduct  and  chai^;es. 
The  attempt,  however,  has  so  far  failed 
that  the  whole  subject  has  been  relegated 
to  a  select  committee  of  seven  members 
for  further  consideration. 


The  most  important  addi- 
"^^^m!^*"  tional  evidence  heard  last 

week  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mktee  on  Elections,  which  is  now  inves- 
tigating  the    charges   against  Senator- 
elect  Smoot,  of  Utah,  was  that  bearing 
on  the  active  and  dictatorial  part  taken 
by  the  Mormon  Church  in  State  politics. 
The  contention  in  this  investigation  is 
that  Mr.  Smoot  represents, not  the  people 
of  Utah,  but  the  Mormon  hierarchy,  and 
that  he  should  be  debarred  from  a  seat 
in  the  Senate  because  he  was  nominated 
only  after  formally  asking  the  consent 
of   that  hierarchy;    would    have   been 
opposed,  defeated,  and  expelled  from  his 
office  as  "  apostle  "  if  he  had  not  con- 
formed  with  the  Church's  views  and 
objects  politically ;  and  is  practically  not 
a  free  agent,  but  the  tool  of  an  ecclesi 
astical  bo4y  within  the  body  politic  that 
is  openly  upholding  iiKl, honoring  vio- 
lators of  the  law  again^  living  in  polyg* 
amy.      Thus    Mr.   Critchlow,  formerly 
Assistant  United  States  District  Attor- 
ney for  Utah,  and  a  strong  anti-Mormon, 
declared  that  there  were  many  instances 
where  the  high  officials  of  the  Church 
have  manifested  their  power  over  the 
members  in  order  to  compel  obedience  in 
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political  matters,  and  where  excommuni- 
catioD  has  been  the  price  of  an  independ- 
ent spirit  When  Mr.  Thatcher  was 
running  for  Senator,  Mr.  Critchlow  said, 
he  was  openly  threatened  by  the  Church 
through  the  papers  because  in  his  cam- 
paign he,  although  a  Mormon,  took 
ground  not  approved  by  the  Church, 
and  in  the  end  he  had  to  apologize  and 
humiliate  himself  to  the  last  degree  to 
restore  his  relations  with  the  Church. 
As  to  Mr.  Smoot  himself,  the  witness 
said  that  hb  candidacy  was  opposed  by 
many  laymen  in  the  Mormon  Church  who 
felt  that  the  candidacy  of  an  aposde  would 
be  unwise  when  it  was  charged  that  a 
majority  of  the  presidency  and  apos- 
tles were  living  in  open  defiance  of  the 
laws  against  polygamous  cohabitation. 
Nevertheless,  the  Church  insisted  on 
nominating  him,  and  he  was  elected  as 
the  Church  candidate.  Mr.  Critchlow 
asserted  that  Mr.  Smoot,  under  the  rules 
of  the  Church,  would  have  been  "  dis- 
fellowshipped  and  ostracized ''  if  he  had 
not  formally  asked  and  received  per- 
mission from  the  hierarchy  to  be  a  can- 
didate. Similar  testimony  was  given  by 
Judge  Hiles,  who  had  held  the  same  office 
as  did  Mr.  Critchlow,  He  brought  out 
the  fact  that  Brigham  Roberts  in  his 
campaign  for  Congress  (which  rejected 
him  as  a  member)  at  first  clashed  with 
the  Church  and  was  forced  to  recant 
and  humiliate  himself  before  he  could  be 
elected.  Further  testimony  was  heard 
establishing  the  fact  that  the  Mormon 
leaders  who  were  polygamists  before  the 
"revelation"  of  1890  continue  their 
polygamous  relations  and  support  others 
who  defy  the  law  in  this  respect,  but 
attempts  to  show  that  "  apostles  "  had 
connived  at  plural  marriages  since  1890 
were  not  convincing.  Francis  M.  Lyman, 
an  aposde,  and  the  appointed  succes- 
sor of  Mr.  Smith  as  First  President, 
responded  simply  "  Yes  "  to  this  question 
from  Senator  Hoar :  "  So  you,  an  apostle 
of  your  Church,  expecting  to  succeed 
Mr.  Smith  in  the  presidency  and  in  that 
capacity  to  receive  divine  revelations 
yourself,  confess  that  you  are  now  living 
and  expect  to  continue  to  live  in  dis- 
obedience to  the  law  of  the  country, 
the  law  of  your  C*'urch,  and  the  law  of 
God?" 


It  IS  a  recognized 

The  Power  end  Duty      «^;«^:^i^«.u««.ri.w»:« 

oftbeSeMU  principle  that  a  l^s- 

lative  body  like  the 
United  States  Senate  is  the  sole  judge 
of  the  qualifications  of  its  own  members. 
We  know  of  no  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution or  other  law  that  would  make  it 
impossible  or  illegal  for  the  Senate  to 
reject  a  member.  Practically,  however, 
it  is  bound  to  some  extent  by  its  own 
precedents,  and  morally  it  is  bound  by 
principles  of  justice  and  common  sense.^ 
Hitherto  neither  branch  of  Congress, 
has  refused  to  admit  a  claimant  to  a 
seat  except  on  one  of  two  grounds — that 
his  election  was  vitiated  by  fraud  or 
error,  or,  secondly,  that  he  was  a  law- 
breaker or  morally  objectionable  person.. 
Under  the  last  category  is  to  be  classed 
the  case  of  Brigham  Roberts,  who  was 
refused  admission  to  the  House,  not 
because  he  was  a  Mormon,  but  because 
he  was  a  confessed  polygamist  If  Mr.. 
Smoot  is  refused  a  seat  in  the  Senate* 
after  an  admittedly  l^al  election  by  a 
majority  of  the  voters  of  Utah,  and  witb 
no  personal  charges  against  him,  this, 
action  by  the  Senate  will  unquestionably 
constitute  a  new  application  of  its  power 
over  its  own  organization.  It  is  too. 
early  to  judge  positively  what  view  the: 
Senate  will  take  of  its  rights  and  duty.. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  argued  that  it  is. 
a  dangerous  extension  of  power  for  a\ 
Senate  Committee  to  thwart  the  will  of: 
the  majority  of  a  State's  voters  because; 
it  believes  that  that  majority  is  unduly 
influenced  by  a  hierarchy ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  said  that  only  by  radicall 
action  can  the  Mormon  Church's  auda- 
cious and  unendurable  assault  on  the: 
home  and  its  open  defianceof  law  be  met. 
The  question  presented  by  this  case  is. 
not  only  extremely  perplexing  and  diffi- 
cult, but  is  complicated  by  a  very  intense? 
public  feeling,  amply  justified  by  the: 
history  of  Mormonism,  but  which  ought: 
not  to  count  as  a  factor  in  the  settlement: 
of  a  question  that  should  be  settledl 
strictly  along  lines  of  principle  and  prece- 
dent Whatever  may  be  the  popular- 
judgment  of  the  Mormon  Church,  the 
popular  abhorrence  of  Mormon  practices; 
(and  that  abhorrence  The  Oudook: 
shares),  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
Mr.  Smoot  to  the  United  States  Senate 
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must  not  be  deteimined  by  sentimeBt 
The  question  before  the  Senate  it  wlietlier 
a  man  duly  elfickad  can  beecckided  from 
#Ht  kodjr  iMcaose  he  is  an  officer  of  an 
oi|;anization  the  leaders  of  which  are 
confessedly  violating  law,  and  which  is 
said  to  exact  from  its  members  allegiance 
higher  than  that  which  membership  in 
the  Senate  exacts  from  its  members.  Mr. 
Smoot  is  not  a  lawbreaker ;  he  is  not  a 
polygamist ;  no  charges  of  any  kind  are 
made  against  him  personally.  If  he  is 
excluded,  it  will  be  purely  on  the  ground 
of  his  official  connection  with  the  Mormon 
hierarchy.  In  the  judgment  of  The 
Outlook  the  Senate  cannot  properly  take 
that  action  unless  the  fact  is  established 
that  a  man  cannot  be  a  loyal  Mormon 
and  at  the  same  time  a  loyal  citizen.  If 
Mr.  Smoot  is  excluded,  the  action  of  the 
Senate  will  virtually  establish  the  prin- 
ciple that  no  Mormon  can  be  a  member 
of  that  body.  However  the  country 
may  abhor  Mormonism,  it  cannot  exclude 
a  man  from  the  duties  of  citizenship  or 
the  privilege  of  office-holding  simply 
because  he  belongs  to  an  abhorred  sect ; 
it  can  exclude  him  only  because  he  is 
personally  unfit,  or  because  he  belongs 
to  an  organization  which  demands  from 
its  members  such  obedience  as  to  render 
them  practically  disloyal  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  If  that  prin- 
ciple is  established,  it  must  be  established 
by  indisputable  evidence. 


Another  case  of  mob  vio- 
i^STio  **  ^^"ce  in  the  North  occurred 

last  week.  A  police  officer 
of  the  city  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  entered 
a  low  resort  kept  by  colored  people  to 
arrest  a  disorderly  negro.  As  the  officer 
entered,  the  negro  shot  and  fatally 
injured  him.  The  next  day,  Monday, 
there  were  mutterings  of  lynching,  and 
in  the  evening  a  mob  attempted  to  enter 
the  jail,  but  without  success.  Toward 
midnight  about  forty  men  approached 
the  jail,  broke  in  the  door,  intimidated 
the  turnkey,  and  dragged  the  negro  out. 
They  hanged  him  to  an  electric-light 
pole,  firing  several  shots  into  him  both 
before  and  after  life  had  left  the  body. 
The  sheriff  and  others  in  authority  seem 
to  have   made   very   little  determined 


effort  to  prevent  the  mob  from  carrying 
out  its  purpose.  The  sheriff  excuses 
himself  by  saying  that  he  wished  to 
avoid  useless  shedding  of  blood.  The 
disturbance  continued  on  Tuesday.  The 
Governor  ordered  out  the  militia,  but 
it  arrived  tardily.  The  mob,  which  had 
not  then  yet  dispersed,  gathered  in  a 
quarter  of  the  town  made  up  of  saloons 
and  the  haunts  of  the  worthless  negroes 
and  a  few  miserable  whites,  and  set  fire 
to  the  buildings.  The  fire  department 
prevented  the  flames  from  reaching  sur- 
rounding property.  A  correspondent 
of  The  Outlook  in  Springfield,  whose 
account  of  the  occurrence  is  marked  by 
a  very  judicial  spirit,  writes  as  follows: 

The  mob  was  made  up  of  boys  and  youne 
men  and  some  women,  but  those  who  dia 
the  lynching  were  apparently  workingmen 
and  ordinarily  quiet  citizens.  They  were 
unknown  to  tne  police,  because  of  a  class 
with  whom  the  police  have  little  to  do.  .  .  . 
The  next  day,  Tuesday,  business  went  on 
much  as  usual,  with,  of  course,  the  one  topic 
of  conversation  the  lynching,  and  there  were 
altogether  too  many  reputable  citizens  say- 
ing that  a  good  joD  had  been  done  and  a 
worthless  "nigger"  gotten  rid  of  and  not 

?'ven  a  chance  to  escape  his  just  deserts, 
here  are  no  two  opinions  but  that  the 
impelling  motive  for  the  lynching  is  the 
failure  m  the  past  to  punish  criminals  as 
they  deserve.  There  have  been  a  dozen 
murders  in  this  county  in  the  past  two  years 
and  not  a  single  execution,  though  several 
undoubtedly  deserved  it.  It  was  repeatedly 
heard  in  the  mob,  **  Well,  he*ll  not  be  let 
off  with  five  dollars  and  costs,"  and  words 
to  that  effect.  .  .  .  The  "levee"  that  was 
burned  was  one  of  the  most  disreputable 
places  that  the  city  ever  had,  and  a  resort 
for  vile  and  dangerous  negroes.  .  .  .  There 
are  rumors  and  threats  of  a  race  war,  but  1 
think  there  is  little  foundation  for  this.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  murderer  would 
have  been  lynched  just  as  quickly  if  he 
had  been  white ;  the  color  made  no  differ- 
ence. ...  A  special  grand  jury  has  been 
called  for  Mondav.  No  one  has  been  ar- 
rested as  yet,  ancl  I  have  very  erave  doubts 
of  their  bemg  able  to  locate  thelynchers. . . . 
Many  have  been  too  willing  to  condone  the 
lynching,  but  the  sober  judgment  of  the 
best  citizens  deplores  and  condemns  it.  .  .  . 
The  quiet  and  even  tenor  of  things  has  not 
been  as  much  disturbed  as  those  on  the 
outside  would  suppose. 

It  is  evident  that  this  lynching  is  an  out- 
break of  lawlessness  which  has  been 
smoldering  in  the  community  for  a  long 
time.  Heretofore  it  has  been  in  the 
form  of  official  corruption   or  neglect 
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For  the  prevailing  laxity  in  the  punish- 
ment of  crime  thoughtful  citizens  in  the 
community  have  held  the  courts  respon- 
sfiile.  The  comnty  in  which  Spd^g- 
iiekl  Kes  faas  been  sowiiig  the  wiad» 
and  now  Springfield  has  reaped  the 
whirlwind.  The  fact  that  this  violence 
can  be  traced  to  its  source  does  not 
make  the  violence  the  less  abhorrent 
But  it  does  show  the  direction  from 
which  cure  for  violence  should  be 
expected  and  sought  There  are  un- 
numbered communities  in  the  United 
States,  outwardly  peaceable  to-day,  which 
are  in  fact  as  lawless  as  was  Springfield, 
Ohio,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  last 
week.  What  the  people  of  America 
need  is  not  to  be  less  shocked  at  the 
symptom  but  more  determined  to  stamp 
out  the  disease.  We  shall  continue  to 
have  lawlessness  met  with  lawlessness 
until  we  systematically  and  promptly 
meet  it  with  law. 


A  conference  of  negro 
N^*^mc^  farmers  in  Arkansas  re- 
cently made  a  declaration 
which  is  so  sane,  constructive,  and  lib- 
eral that  we  quote  it  here  entire  : 

1.  We  declare  now,  as  heretofore,  that  the 
soil  is  the  foundation,  and  upon  it  tne  entire 
world  depends,  directly  or  mdirectly,  for  a 
livelihooci.  Hence,  while  manv  of  our  people 
may  and  have  a  right  to  take  tne  professions, 
the  great  majority  of  them  will  need  to  cling 
to  mother  earth .  We  recommend,  therefore, 
that  our  people  everywhere  renew  their 
effort  to  buy  lands,  beautify  their  homes, 
pay  their  poll  tax,  and  steer  dear  of  unneces- 
sary debts. 

2.  It  is  quite  apparent  also  that  here  two 
opposite  races  are  destined  to  live  together 
for  a  long  time,  if  not  forever,  in  the  same 
country,  under  one  and  the  same  govern- 
ment We  urge  our  people,  therefore,  to  do 
all  they  can  to  live  on  peaceable  terms  with 
their  neighbors,  of  whatever  color ;  be  honest 
and  prompt  in  their  business  dealings,  and 
join  hands  in  ail  that  goes  to  improve  public 
institutions  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
this  country.  The  lynch  spirit  is  to  be 
deprecated,  but  we  think  we  see  si^^ns  of  a 
better  day  at  hand,  when  all  criminals,  of 
whatever  color  or  crime,  will  be  duly  tried 
by  law  and  punished  according  to  the  assess- 
ments of  the  courts.  Let  us  hope  for  such 
a  day,  and  do  our  duty  toward  tne  State  in 
the  meantime. 

3.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  cope  with 
other  people  without  education,  elementary 
education  at  least,  for  the  masses,  and  the 
best  of  professional  education  for  leader- 


ship. We  would  urge  our  i>eop]e,  therefore, 
to  do  all  they  can  to  support  the  public 
schools  in  their  communities,  extending  the 
terms  of  same,  when  it  becomes  necessary, 
by  private  subscripdons.  We  also  urge 
Inem  to  Bend  as  many  young  men  as  ppssi- 
Ue  to  agncultural  scnools,  or  soch  institu- 
tions as  will  encourage  agriculture,  that  the 
future  ne^o  farmer  may  be  master  of  his 
vocation  in  every  way.  Also  let  us  encour- 
age the  medical,  legal,  and  other  professional 
talent  of  the  race  in  our  several  communities 
by  contributing  to  the  aid  of  that  kind  of 
education,  and  by  regular  employment  of 
such  professional  characters  as  they  come 
from  our  institutions  with  diplomas  declaring 
their  fitness  for  such  service. 

This  conference  was  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Arkansas  Baptist  College, 
established  by  a  colored  man,  Joseph 
A.  Booker.  He  started  with  most  hum- 
ble appliances.  His  first  building  he 
erected  as  far  as  his  money  permitted, 
and  put  his  school  into  it,  though  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a  cellar  roofed  over. 
This  college,  like  the  St  Paul's  School 
at  Lawrenceville,  Virginia,  the  Voorhees 
Industrial  School  at  Denmark,  South 
Carolina,  and  others  scattered  through 
the  South,  is  the  creation  of  colored 
people,  stimulated  by  the  example  of 
Tuskegee  to  begin  with  what  they  had 
and  to  serve  their  race  without  waiting 
for  anything  else.  The  declaration  of 
these  negro  farmers  is  but  the  expression 
of  the  spirit  which  has  been  embodied 
in  these  schools,  and  which  indeed  lies 
behind  all  practical  efforts,  whether  in 
industrial  schools  or  in  colleges  and 
"  universities,"  for  the  education  of  the 
negro. 

xSa 

The  bombardment  at  Port 
^^\^^;/    Arthur  by  Admiral  Togo's 

fleet  on  Thursday  of  last 
week  admittedly  caused  rather  serious 
damage.  The  Japanese  war-ships  ap- 
pear to  have  found  a  position,  probably 
near  Pigeon  Bay,  where  the  range  of 
their  fire  reaches  to  the  town  itself. 
Shells  from  the  ships  repeatedly  burst 
in  the  town,  and  the  number  of  civilians 
and  soldiers  killed  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  twenty  to  sixty-five  persons. 
More  or  less  damage  also  seems  to  have 
been  sustained  by  the  batteries  of  the 
forts.  The  Russian  battle-ship  Retzivan, 
already  t\^'ice  injured,  had  been  towed 
into  the  inner  bay  to  clear  the  outward 
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passage,  and  was  again  struck  by  shells. 
The  report  was  even  current  at  the  end 
of  the  week  that  Port  Arthur  was  about 
to  be  abandoned,  or  even  had  been  aban- 
doned, by  the  Russians ;  but  this  rumor 
was  improbable  in  itself,  and  has  not 
been  confirmed.  Russian  patriotism  and 
ardor  were  greatly  encouraged  and  in- 
spired by  the  action  of  Vice-Admiral 
MakarofiF,  who  had  no  sooner  taken 
command  of  the  naval  forces  at  Port 
Arthur  than  he  introduced  what  appears 
to  be  a  policy  of  aggressive  naval  action. 
At  all  events,  immediately  following  the 
bombardment  of  Thursday,  the  Russian 
admiral,  now  chief  in  command  of  the 
naval  forces  in  the  East,  sent  forth  his 
torpedo  fleet  and  made  a  direct  attack 
on  the  Japanese  torpedo-boats  and  de- 
stroyers. The  result  was  the  destruction 
of  one  Japanese  torpedo-boat  and  one 
Russian  torpedo-boat  destroyer.  While 
the  Russian  loss  was,  therefore,  the 
greater,  the  action  of  Admiral  Makaroff 
in  changing  his  flag  to  a  cruiser  and  in 
sallying  forth  to  the  rescue  of  the  boat 
attacked  indicated  personal  intrepidity 
as  well  as  an  aggressive  policy.  It  is 
hardly  likely,  however,  that  this  policy  ex- 
tends, as  has  been  asserted,  to  the  design 
of  bringing  the  cruisers  at  Vladivostok 
around  the  coast  of  Korea  and  through 
the  straits  that  separate  Korea  from 
Japan,  in  order  to  consolidate  the  naval 
force.  This  is  a  thing  much  easier  said 
than  done,  as  it  would  seem  almost 
impossible  for  the  Russian  vessels  to 
escape  capture  by  the  Japanese  in  the 
passage.  In  point  of  fact,  the  mere  an- 
nouncement of  such  an  alleged  intention 
is  fairly  good  evidence  that  it  is  not  to 
be  carried  into  effect  Consolidation  of 
the  Russian  naval  forces  before  the 
opening  of  hostilities  would  have  been 
an  immensely  desirable  course ;  now  it 
seems  impossible  of  accomplishment 
The  town  of  Niuchuang,  a  treaty  port,  is 
being  fortified,  and  a  serious  question 
may  arise  as  to  the  rights  of  neutral 
ships  and  trade  in  case  of  blockade.  As 
Niuchuang  is  a  Manchurian  city,  it  is 
fairly  to  be  considered  within  the  bellig- 
erent zone ;  yet  British  and  American 
war-ships,  to  say  nothing  of  merchant 
vessels,  will  hardly  consent  to  be  "  bot- 
tled up  "  there,  and  some  such  vessels 


are  now  there  with  exit  impossible  on 
account  of  ice.  Some  diplomatic  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  will  probably  be 
found. 


The 


The  "  bottling  up  ^  of  the 
LandSSipaign   Russian   war   vessels   at 

Port  Arthur  and  Vladi- 
vostok is  no  more  complete  than  the 
"  bottling  up  "  of  the  war  correspondents 
in  Tokyo.  Between  fifty  and  one  hundred 
correspondents  are  said  to  be  earnestly 
petitioning  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the 
front,  but  the  time  is  not  yet  come 
when  they  may  be  allowed  to  accompany 
the  Japanese  advance,  and  the  meager 
despatches  from  Japan  show  that  the 
war  censorship  is  being  exercised  with 
great  diligence.  It  is  of  course  beyond 
question  that  very  considerable  forces 
have  been  landed  at  Chemulpho  and 
north  of  Chemulpho,  and  that  a  laige 
Japanese  army  has  been  concentrated  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Pi ngyang,  facing  the 
Russian  forces  which  are  near  Antung 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Yalu.  This 
region  is  evidently  to  be  the  scene  <^  a 
great  campaign,  unless  the  Russians 
retreat  to  the  railway;  but  apart  from 
this  central  situation  it  is  still  in  doubt 
where,  if  at  all,  Japanese  troops  have 
been  landed  in  force.  Last  week  there 
were  repeated  rumors  that  the  Japanese 
had  landed  in  force  at  Takushan,  a  point 
far  to  the  northeast  of  Antung.  If  this 
report  were  true,  it  would  place  a  Japanese 
force  in  the  rear  or  flank  of  that  Russian 
army  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Yalu, 
and  thus  would  put  that  army  in  danger  of 
being  caught  between  two  hostile  forces ; 
although,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Japan- 
ese force  at  Takushan  would  itself  be  in 
some  danger  of  being  caught  between 
(he  two  divisions  of  the  Russian  army, 
one  on  the  Yalu  River,  the  other  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mukden.  It  still  continues  to 
be  possible,  although  not  a  matter  of 
knowledge,  that  Japanese  forces  may 
have  been  landed  north  of  Port  Arthur,  or 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Liaotung  Guli 
There  were  reports  at  the  beginning  of 
this  week  that  the  Russians  were  moving 
out  from  northern  Korea  and  retiring 
toward  Liaoyang,  a  railway  town  mid- 
way between  Mukden  and  Niuchuang. 
Such  a  movement  would  be  in  accord* 
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THE  PRINCIPAL  FIELD  OF  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  WAR 
Harbin,  the  Russian  chief  base  ot  supplies,  is  some  distance  north  of  Mukden,  and  from  it  a  branch  of  the  Siberian 
Railroad  runs  east  to  Vladivostok,  which  is  on  the  Sea  of  Japan  a  httle  to  the  northeast  of  the  field  shown  by  this  map. 


ance  with  the  general  policy  of  avoiding 
anything  like  decisive  or  extensive  bat- 
tles for  the  present.  This  policy  of  delay, 
which  has  been  in  past  history  some- 
what characteristic  of  Russian  military 
campaigns,  would  give  time  for  the  contin- 
uous accumulation  of  forces  by  way  of  the 
Siberian  Railroad.  General  Kuropatkin 
has  left  Russia,  with  great  ceremony  and 
after  many  public  tokens  of  honor,  to 
take  command  of  the  armies  in  the  East. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  believed  that  he  has 
been  guilty  of  the  folly  reported  by  some 
papers  of  boasting  that  he  expected  to 
have  the  Japanese  beaten  by  the  end  of 
July,  and  have  a  treaty  of  peace  signed 
at  Tokyo.  This  would  be  a  tactless  bit 
of  braggadocio,  akin  to  General  Buller's 
famous  prediction  of  a  "military  pa- 
rade," with  a  "  Christmas  dinner  in  Pre- 
toria," In  point  of  fact,  all  the  indica- 
tions are  at  oresent  for  a  long-continued 
and  tremendous  struggle  between  Russia 
and  Japan.  It  is  far  more  likely  that 
General  Kuropatkin  is  correctly  reported 


as  saying :  "  It  is  necessary  to  be  calm 
and  patient  The  army  will  make  faith- 
ful efforts  to  accomplish  the  task  intrusted 
to  it  by  the  Emperor.  Slight  reverses 
are  possible.  Our  troops  are  assembling 
slowly,  and  in  this  everything  depends 
on  the  railroad."  The  gathering  of  a 
Chinese  force  near  the  Manchurian  bor- 
der has  called  out  a  warning  to  China 
from  Russia  that  any  interference  with 
railways  or  telegraphs,  or  any  raids  over 
the  border  by  Chinese  bandits  or  sol- 
diers, will  lead  to  repression  and  retalia- 
tion. The  Chinese  troops  thus  gathered 
are  not  under  Imperial  but  provincial 
control,  and  are  described  as  an  undis- 
ciplined and  almost  grotesque  military 
organization,  showing  an  entire  .absence 
of  equipment  and  training. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
Uwcadincss   that  the  Russian  Government, 

or  at  least  that  section  of  it 
represented  by  the  Czar,  was  misled  in 
regard  to  Japanese  intentions  and  prep- 
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arations,  and  that  the  outbreak  took 
the  Russian  Government  by  surprise. 
Russia,  which  has  been  in  many  respects 
a  very  successful  power  in  dealing  with 
Eastern  peoples,  and  which,  by  reason 
of  her  racial,  historical,  and  geographi- 
cal position  and  history,  is  a  kind 
of  middle  term  between  the  Orient 
and  the  West,  has  long  felt  that  she 
understands  the  Oriental  peoples  far 
better  than  any  other  European  Power. 
Now,  the  universal  characteristics  of 
Oriental  diplomacy  are  delay  and  eva- 
sion. As  a  rule,  an  Oriental  diplomatist 
asks  twice  as  much  as  he  expects  to  get 
in  order  that  he  may  make  a  basis  for 
negotiation,  reducing  his  claims  very 
considerably  and  in  the  end  securing 
what  he  has  at  heart  With  this  policy 
Russia  is  entirely  familiar.  Indeed,  she 
has  practiced  it  with  great  success  her- 
self. There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
she  regarded  the  Japanese  diplomacy 
before  the  war  as  of  this  character.  She 
expected  long  delays.  She  thought  that 
Japan  was  asking  far  more  than  she 
expected  to  secure ;  she  did  not  antici- 
pate any  serious  trouble  in  the  near 
future.  She  was  rudely  awakened,  there- 
fore, when  it  appeared  that  the  Japanese 
meant  precisely  what  they  said;  that 
what  they  asked  for  they  intended  to  get, 
and  that  they  were  thoroughly  frank  and 
businesslike  in  their  treatment  of  the 
matters  at  issue  between  themselves  and 
the  Russians.  When  they  declared  that 
unless  their  demands  were  acceded  to 
they  would  proceed  to  war,  they  meant 
what  they  said,  and  promptly  opened 
fire  as  soon  as  it  became  evident  that 
Russia  would  not  recognize  their  claims. 
Japan  has  already  taught  the  world 
several  lessons ;  but  she  has  given  it  no 
greater  surprise  than  her  rejection  of  the 
old  methods  of  Oriental  diplomacy  and 
her  adoption  of  the  frankest,  straightest, 
and  simplest  methods  of  Western  dealing. 


land  and  the  United  States.  That  feel- 
ing r&n  very  high  during  the  first  few 
days  after  the  opening  of  the  war.  If 
the  Russians  were  astonished  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  Japanese  acted, 
they  were  equally  surprised  to  find  how 
general  was  the  sympathy  of  Americaos 
with  the  Japanese,  and  they  at  once 
leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  this  sym- 
pathy meant  some  form  of  tangible 
assistance  to  the  Japanese.  They  have 
apparently  come  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  case.  They  recognize  the 
fact  that  American  sympathy  with  the 
Japanese  in  this  struggle  does  not  in- 
volve either  forgetfulness  of  the  former 
friendliness  of  Russia,  antagonism  to 
Russia,  or  failure  of  any  kind  to  observe 
the  strictest  neutrality.  The  declara- 
tion of  neutrality  issued  last  week  by 
the  President  not  only  follows  the  usual 
line  of  such  declarations  in  imposing 
the  strictest  observance  of  neutrality  on 
the  part  of  officials  of  the  Government, 
but  warns  them  against  any  expression 
of  hostility,  or  the  most  temperate  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  with  either  party. 
That  the  Government  will  rigidly  enforce 
the  laws  of  neutrality  there  is  not  a 
question,  and  the  country  stands  behind 
its  Government  in  this  matter.  Russian 
feeling  against  England  has  been  grow- 
ing for  a  long  time,  and  has  been  inten- 
sified by  the  conviction  of  the  Russians 
that  the  English  have  pushed  on  the 
Japanese  and  are  ready  to  assist  them 
in  case  of  need.  There  is  not  the  slight- 
est question,  however,  that  England 
desires  peace  above  all  things,  and  that 
under  all  normal  conditions  she  will 
rigidly  preserve  her  neutrality ;  and  the 
remarkable  diplomatic  ability  of  the 
King,  his  excellent  feeling,  and  his  ad- 
mirable judgment  have  been  revealed 
anew  in  the  softening  of  asperity  and 
the  increase  of  confidence  which  he  has 
been  able  to  effect  by  his  communica- 
tions with  the  Czar. 


Personal  letters  have 
""^bn'tinTu^'suuV    passed  between  Ed- 

ward  VII.  and  the 
Czar,  and  friendly  interviews  between 
Mr.  Hay  and  the  Russian  Minister  in 
Washington,  with  the  result  of  very  much 
rnodifyin^  Russian  feeling  against  Eng- 


Roman  Catholics 
in  Germany 


While  the  Ministry  of 
M.  Combes  in  France  is 
taking  the  most  drastic 
action  in  regard  to  Roman  Catholic 
teachingin  schools  throughout  theRepub- 
lic.  the  last  vestige  of  legislation  against 
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the  Roman  Catholics  in  Germany  has 
been  removed  from  the  statute-books  by 
the  action  of  the  Reichstag  in  repealing 
the  anti-Jesuit  clause  of  a  law  passed 
thirty-two  years  ago.  The  Falk  Laws, 
so  named  because  they  were  passed  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Falk,  Prussian  Min- 
ister of  Public  Worship  and  Instruction, 
took  all  educational  functions  out  of  the 
hands  of  Catholic  ecclesiastics  of  every 
kind  in  order  to  limit  Catholic  influence 
in  Prussia,  and  later  this  legislation  was 
extended  to  the  German  Empire  by 
action  to  the  same  end  on  the  part  of 
the  Reichstag  which  made  it  impossible 
for  Jesuits  to  settle  in  Germany.  These 
laws  were  enforced  with  the  utmost 
rigor,  and  Bismarck,  who  inspired  them, 
declared  that  he  would  never  compromise 
with  the  Papacy.  But  the  subsequent 
extension  of  the  franchise  gave  the 
Catholics  the  opportunity  of  recovering 
lost  ground,  and  of  taking  a  strategical 
position  from  which  they  could  compel 
Bismarck  to  modify  and  finally  to  cease 
his  campaign  against  them.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Wjndthorst,  a  man  of 
great  ability  and  determination,  a  Catholic 
party  was  organized  in  the  Reichstag 
which  speedily  became  a  power,  adroitly 
and  persistently  used  for  one  end.  When 
it  became  necessary  for  Bismarck,  in 
order  to  carry  his  measures,  to  secure 
the  support  of  this  party,  its  leaders 
exacted  from  him  one  modification  after 
another  of  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
Catholic  ecclesiastics ;  and  the  repealing 
of  the  clause  forbidding  the  Jesuits  to 
settle  in  Germany  marks  the  final  disap- 
pearance of  the  Falk  legislation. 


Revolt  in  Wales 


While  the  Education  Act 
is  being  rigidly  enforced 
in  England  upon  the  "  passive  resisters  " 
by  distraint  of  their  property  for  the 
taxes  they  refuse  to  pay  for  the  support 
of  religious  teaching  which  they  object 
to,  the  case  is  far  different  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Wales.  There  an  opposition 
so  general  as  to  be  called  national  has 
compelled  a  halt,  and  will  probably  se- 
cure fresh  legislation  to  meet  the  popu- 
lar demand.  Wales  differs  from  England 
in  being  overwhelmingly  Nonconformist 
Most  of   the  Welsh  County  Councils 


showed  from  the  first  decided  aversion 
to  put  the  Education  Act  into  operation. 
The  issue  was  at  last  forced  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  February  1  was  named 
as  the  day  when  the  Act  must  be  car- 
ried into  effect.  This  coercive  attitude 
only  stiffened  the  opposition.  A  series 
of  county  conferences  manifested  a  de- 
cidedly militant  spirit,  in  a  rising  tide 
of  popular  resentment.  "Never  since 
the  days  of  the  last  native  Prince  of 
Wales,"  says  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Carnarvon,  "  has 
the  Welsh  nation  been  so  united  in 
making  common  cause  against  alien 
aggression  and  oppression."  Even  An- 
glican and  Roman  Catholic  la3rmen  are 
being  swept  along  with  Liberals  in  the 
current  of  national  feeling,  and  are  en- 
rolling themselves  in  support  of  the 
demand  for  public  control,  full  and 
absolute,  of  the  public  schools.  Oppo- 
sition to  taxation  for  the  maintenance 
of  denominational  schools  and  of  secta- 
rian religious  teaching  is  now  declared 
as  "  the  Welsh  national  policy."  A  way 
out  of  the  impasse  thus  created  has  been 
proposed,  which  is  said  to  be  favorably 
regarded  by  Mr.  Balfour — the  creation 
of  a  separate  Education  Department  for 
Wales,  nominally  subordinate  to  the 
central  authority  at  London,  but  empow- 
ered so  to  administer  the  Act  in  Wales 
as  to  satisfy  the  Welsh  demand  for  full 
public  control  of  the  schools,  with  the 
removal  of  all  religious  tests  for  teach- 
ers. The  proposition  is  already  under 
consideration  by  the  Welsh  leaders. 
Whether  they  will  accept  it  is  rendered 
uncertain  by  their  loyalty  to  their  less 
favorably  conditioned  sympathizers  in 
England,  with  whom  they  have  made 
common  cause,  and  from  whom  they 
feel  some  reluctance  to  separate  them- 
selves by  making  a  separate  peace  with 
the  Government,  even  on  their  own 
terms.  Whatever  their  conclusion,  this 
successful  revolt  in  Wales  can  hardly 
fail  to  affect  the  course  of  events  in 
England. 

Certain  special  un- 
f.^r^^l'^^ii'S;   dertakings    during 

the  present  aca- 
demic year  at  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  New  York  may  be  cited  as  reo 
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ords  of  progress  in  religious  education. 
The  courses  for  lay  workers  have  been 
continued  as  they  Were  last  year.  In 
these  the  Seminary  utilizes  its  forces  for 
the  instruction  of  men  and  women  who, 
principally  in  Sunday-schools,  belong  to 
the  teaching  rather  than  the  preaching 
body  of  the  churches.  Then  on  Sunday 
afternoons  at  the  Seminary  there  has 
been  given  a  course  of  sermons  on  **  The 
Church  in  the  World  of  To-Day."  In 
this  the  Seminary  has  used  its  influence 
to  bring  from  a  distance  ministers  of 
discernment  of  various  denominations 
to  give  to  a  popular  audience  their  best 
conceptions  as  to  the  different  phases  of 
church  ideals  and  aims  as  applied  to 
modern  life.  This  month  Professor 
Steindorff,  of  Leipsic,  is  giving  under 
Seminary  auspices  five  lectures  on  the 
Religion  of  Ancient  E^ypt  In  this  the 
Seminary  is  sharing  wuh  the  community 
scholarly  knowledge.  Finally,  for  three 
days,  March  25-27,  the  students  of  the 
Seminary  are  to  hold  a  conference,  to 
which  they  invite  college  men,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  opportunities 
and  work  of  the  ministry.  In  this  the 
Seminary  expresses  its  close  relation 
with  other  educational  institutions  and 
its  sense  of  responsibility  toward  the 
great  body  of  students.  At  the  same 
time,  with  all  this  the  Seminary  is 
strengthening  its  curriculum  by  enlarg- 
ing its  homiletical  department  (from 
which  Professor  Hastings  has  just  re- 
signed to  become  Professor  Emeritus), 
and  by  providing  for  higher  instruction 
for  advanced  students,  to  the  work  of 
which  Professor  Briggs  is  transferred. 
Thus  the  Seminary  is  enlarging  its  influ- 
ence while  increasing  its  efiiciency  in 
its  special  work  of  training  ministers. 
The  conception,  once  prevailing,  that 
religion  is  something  separated  from  life, 
made  of  the  seminary  a  cloister  to  which 
men  set  apart  for  the  labor  of  saving  a 
few  souls  from  the  general  wreck  of 
mankind  might  retire  to  engage  in 
scholastic  study  and  meditation.  The 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  theo- 
logical seminary,  as  indicated  in  the 
present  undertakings  of  Union,  embody 
a  very  different  and,  happily,  more  and 
more  prevailing  conception  of  religion 
as  that  spirit  and  power  which  alone 


can  give  worth  to  all  life,  which  indeed 
may  be  said  to  be  the  very  fiber  and 
substance  of  life  itself. 

An  interesting  movement 
Mw^Peopie    1^^  '^^'^  initiated  in  the 

Episcopal  Church  for  the 
establishment  of  separate  churches  for 
the  colored  people,  under  the  auspices 
and  direction  of  bishops  of  their  own 
race.  Bishop  Brown,  of  Arkansas,  is 
one  of  the  leaders  in  this  movement 
In  saying  that  it  is  in  the  right  direction 
we  must  not  be  understood  as  express- 
ing approval  of  all  the  sentiments  which 
have  been  attributed  to  Bishop  Brown. 
The  progress  of  the  colored  people  in 
this  country  during  the  last  forty  years 
is  without  a  parallel  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, and  is  full  of  promise  for  the  future. 
But  amalgamation  of  the  two  races  is 
not  to  be  thought  of ;  and  if  this  be  true, 
if  the  two  races  are  to  live  as  separate 
races,  the  colored  race  must  have  its 
own  schools  and  its  own  churches,  its 
own  teachers  and  its  own  preachers. 
And  the  highest  offices  in  the  school 
and  the  highest  offices  in  the  Church 
should  be  open  to  that  race,  as  they 
could  not  be  in  schools  and  churches  in 
which  the  races  are  intermingled.  The 
details  of  this  movement  may  be  thus 
briefly  described.  The  general  work  of 
the  American  Episcopal  Church  among 
the  colored  people  is  carried  on  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  Commission 
for  Church  Work  among  the  Colored 
People,  established  by  the  Board  of 
Missions  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  General  Convention  in  1886.  The 
late  Bishop  of  Kentucky  was  the  Chair- 
man of  this  Commission.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  are  the  Bishops 
of  Ohio,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Wash- 
ington, the  Coadjutors  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  the  Rev.  Drs.  McKim  and 
Tucker,  Mr.  Joseph  Bryant,  and  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Pellew.  Overtures  have  been 
made  for  some  time  to  this  Commission, 
by  the  colored  people,  for  the  consecra- 
tion of  colored  bishops,  so  far  without 
definite  results.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
provide  suffragan  bishops,  which  would 
open  the  way  to  granting  these  requests. 
A  suffragan  bishop,  in  the  Church  ci 
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England,  is  an  associate  or  under  bish- 
op, attached  to  a  diocesan  bishop  and 
working  under  his  direction,  but  without 
definite  territorial  jurisdiction  other  than 
that  of  the  bishop  to  whom  he  is  a 
suffragan.  The  American  Episcopal 
Church,  up  to  this  time,  has  forbidden 
the  election  of  suffragan  bishops.  It 
allows  the  election  of  coadjutor  or  as- 
sistant bishops,  but  a  bishop  coadjutor 
shares  with  his  senior  bishop  in  the  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction,  and  has  the  right  of 
succession.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Missionary  Council  in  Philadelphia,  in 
October,  1903,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Hunt- 
ington, of  New  York,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  recommending  the  next  Gen- 
eral Convention,  at  Beaton,  in  October, 
1904,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  so 
amending  the  canons  as  to  allow  the 
election  of  suffragan  bishops,  to  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  presiding  bishop  of  the 
Church,  and  available  for  diocesan  duty 
as  needed  and  desired  by  diocesan 
bishops.  If  this  change  should  be  car- 
ried into  effect,  it  would  make  it  possible 
to  secure  the  consecration  of  bishops  of 
the  African  race  for  specific  work  among 
congregations  of  their  own  race  in  con- 
nection with  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  Southern  States.  It  is  curious  that 
the  leader  of  the  Boston  opposition  is 
the  Rev.  C.  N.  Field,  commonly  known 
as  Father  Field,  one  of  the  mission 
priests  of  the  Society  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  who  is  in  charge  of  St. 
Augustine's  Church  and  of  St  Martin's 
Mission,  both  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  both  confined  exclusively  to  so- 
called  colored  congregations  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  The  question  naturally 
arises.  Why,  if  it  seems  expedient  to 
separate  the  colored  work  from  the  white 
work  in  the  city  of  Boston,  it  may  not 
be  equally  desirable,  if  not  more  so,  to 
make  that  separation  in  the  Southern 
States? 

^    .  ,^  The  deputation  sent 

The  African  •  ^.l  a 

CongregaUonal  Church    ^y      the      Amencan 

Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  to  inspect  its  field  in  South 
Africa  reports  a  state  of  opinion  there 
similar  to  that  which  obtains  among 
some  people  in  our  Southern  States. 
The  white  cobnists  in   Natal  mostly 


regard  the  native  blacks  as  unfit  for  any 
but  servile  tasks,  and  missionary  work 
among  them  as  antagonistic  to  the 
proper  social  order,  which  does  not 
there  recognize  them  as  on  an  equality 
before  the  law  with  whites.  Yet  these 
natives,  the  Zulus,  or  "  Kaffirs,"  are  a 
capable  race,  worthy  of  all  efforts  in 
their  behalf.  The  work  which  Ameri- 
can missionaries  have  carried  on  for 
them  shows  now  a  group  of  twenty-three 
churches,  all  independent  and  self-sup- 
porting, having  over  four  thousand 
members  and  native  pastors,  organized 
under  their  chosen  name,  "  The  African 
Congregational  Church."  A  trait  sig- 
nificant for  the  future  is  their  missionary 
zeal  in  behalf  of  unevangelized  Africans. 
Their  race  spreads  northward  a  thou- 
sand miles  beyond  Natal,  and  the  wide 
prevalence  of  their  language  gives  them 
an  advantage  as  evangelists.  The  work 
of  the  American  missionary  is  mostly 
educational,  in  training  leaders  for  a 
people  of  promising  qualities.  The 
Colonial  Gk)vernment  has  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  missionaries  the  education 
of  all  Zulu  children,  with  entire  liberty 
of  religious  instruction,  and  has  con- 
firmed the  original  grants  under  which 
the  mission  reservations  were  held.  Still, 
the  statute-book  contains  separate  laws 
for  blacks  and  whites,  and  in  most 
places  the  "Kaflfir"  must  respect  the 
monopoly  of  the  sidewalk  by  the  supe- 
rior race.  "  Ethiopian  ism,"  with  its 
motto,  "Africa  for  the  Africans,"  and 
its  purpose  to  unite  the  natives  through 
appeal  to  racial  feeling  in  opposition  to 
white  aggressors,  has  been  feared  by 
the  Government,  but  the  deputation 
regards  it  as  destined  to  fail  through 
lack  of  wisdom  and  its  internal  divisions. 
It  has,  however,  shown  considerable 
strength,  drawing  from  all  the  various 
African  missions  as  many  as  twenty-five 
thousand  members.  The  mission  in 
Gazaland,  East  Africa,  beyond  the  pale 
of  civilization,  presents  unique  features. 
Here  the  missionaries,  settled  on  farms, 
are  practically  Christian  landlords,  and, 
as  such,  exercise  an  influence  whose 
beneficence  is  attested  by  the  immigra- 
tion of  natives  for  the  protection  and 
other  benefits  afforded,  quadrupling  the 
population  in  seven  years.     Here  mis- 
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sion  work  gives  prominence  to  indus- 
trial training,  and  the  labor  required  as 
a  condition  of  residence  is  willingly 
performed. 

Perhaps  the  most  interest- 
'^^wJton'    m  event    of  the    season 

in  the  art  world  is  the 
Memorial  Exhibition  of  the  works  of 
Mr.  Whistler  in  Copley  Hall,  Boston ; 
including  paintings,  water-colors,  pastels, 
etchings,  and  drawings.  This  collection 
is  surprisingly  large  and  representative, 
and  conveys  a  very  adequate  impression 
of  Mr.  Whistler's  versatility,  of  the  qual- 
ity of  his  genius,  and  of  the  scope  of  his 
interests.  At  the  first  glance  the  visitor 
feels  that  the  fastidious  care  which  Mr. 
Whistler  always  bestowed  on  details  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  pictures  has 
characterized  the  work  of  the  hanging 
committee  ;  it  would  be  diflficult  to  place 
pictures  more  effectively  or  to  give 
them  a  more  artistic  background.  The 
effect,  entirely  apart  from  individual  pic- 
tures, is  roost  pleasing,  and  would  have 
delighted  Mr.  Whistler  as  an  effective 
study  in  harmony  of  color.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  etchings  gives  that  delight 
which  always  comes  from  a  work  of  art 
of  the  highest  order,  and  confirms  the 
judgment,  in  which  the  art  world  is  now 
almost  unanimous,  that  as  an  etcher 
Mr.  Whistler  belongs  distinctly  with  the 
masters  of  his  craft,  second  only  to 
Rembrandt  himself.  The  loveliness  of 
the  pastels  as  examples  of  Mr.  Whistler's 
wonderful  command  of  color  can  be  appre- 
ciated only  after  a  careful  study ;  in  their 
way  probably  nothing  better  has  been 
done  in  modern  times.  From  the  collec- 
tion of  oil  paintings  one  misses  the  two 
masterpieces,  the  portrait  of  Whistler's 
mother,  now  in  the  Luxembourg  and 
shortly  to  be  transferred,  it  is  said,  to 
the  Louvre — the  highest  honor  which  can 
be  paid  to  a  picture  in  France — and  the 
portrait  of  Carlyle,  which  belongs  in 
Glasgow,  but  is  now  on  exhibition,  with 
other  works  of  Whistler,  in  Edinburgh. 
There  is  wide  difference  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  permanent  value  of  these 
paintings,  but  their  charm  is  unmistak- 
able ;  and  it  is  quite  safe  to  say,  even 
in  view  of  the  serious  adverse  criticism 
and  the  most  skeptical  questioning  of 


Whistler's  genius,  that  he  is  a  master  of 
color  and  a  master  also  of  line,  not  in 
the  sense  in  which  Leighton,  who  was 
an  admirable  workman  without  a  ray  of 
genius,  was  a  master  of  the  line,  but  in 
making  it  say  what  he  wants  it  to  say. 
It  is  a  misfortune  that  this  exhibition 
cannot  be  seen  in  New  York,  in  Pitts- 
burg, in  Chicago,  and  other  cities,  for  its 
educational  value  is  very  great 

Lovers  of  music  will  rejoice 
^  OKSettrl^  in  the  success  of  the  move- 
ment in  Chicago  to  make  its 
admirable  orchestra,  which  has  been 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Thomas  since  its  organization  more  than 
ten  years  ago,  a  permanent  institution. 
New  Yorkers  especially,  who  owe  so 
much  of  their  musical  education  to  Mr. 
Thomas's  wise  selection  and  admirable 
interpretation  of  the  older  and  newer 
classics,  will  take  deep  satisfaction  in 
this  practical  recognition  of  his  services 
to  music  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Thomas  was  the 
foremost  orchestral  director  in  the  coun- 
try when  he  entered  upon  his  career  as 
leader  in  Chicago ;  and  his  long  experi- 
ence, thorough  knowledge,  and  enthusi- 
asm were  placed  at  the  service  of  the 
cause  of  disseminating  knowledge  of  the 
best  music  and  developing  a  taste  for  it, 
to  which  he  devoted  himself  in  Chicago 
as  he  had  devoted  himself  in  New  York. 
In  this  work  he  was  aided  by  a  group 
of  influential  citizens,  composing  the 
Orchestra  Association,  who,  with  wise 
generosity  and  the  public  spirit  which 
has  done  so  much  for  Chicago,  made  up 
deficits  for  a  number  of  years  amount- 
ing, it  is  reported,  to  $350,000 — a  fine 
example  of  the  co-operation  of  intelligent 
men  for  the  purpose,  not  of  making 
money,  but  of  affording  an  example  of 
loyalty  to  the  highest  standards,  and 
advancing  the  individual  standards  of 
a  great  population  instead  of  lowering 
those  standards  for  the  sake  of  profits. 
This  public-spirited  service  on  the  part 
of  far-seeing  men,  co-operating  with  Mr. 
Thomas's  musical  generalship,  is  now 
bearing  fruit  in  the  collection  of  a  fund 
of  $750,000,  which  is  to  serve  as  an 
endowment  for  a  permanent  orchestra. 
Subscriptions  for  this  fund  have  already 
passed  $650,000,  and  the  success  of  the 
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enterprise  is  assured  New  York  ought 
not  to  be  slow  to  follow  Chicago  and  estab- 
lish a  permanent  orchestra  in  this  city. 

Registration  frauds 
^f^SZX"   h'^ve  reached  such  a 

point  in  Philadelphia 
under  the  manipulation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  present  political  machine 
that  elections  in  certain  of  the  wards 
have  become  little  more  than  farces. 
The  ward  leaders  turn  out  majorities 
to  order ;  not  infrequently,  it  is  stated, 
they  are  announced  in  advance.  Mayor 
Weaver,  who  continues  to  justify  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  Inde- 
pendents at  and  since  his  election,  has 
recently  addressed  himself  to  the  task 
of  securing  something  like  a  fair  and 
honest  election  in  the  Delaware  "  river- 
front wards,"  where  fraud  prevails.  He 
placed  on  the  police  the  responsibility 
of  examining  the  lists  of  voters,  but  he 
soon  discovered  that  some  of  the  police- 
men were  themselves  responsible  for 
fraudulent  names.  Two  of  these  thus 
detected  were  ordered  before  the  police 
board,  found  guilty,  and  dismissed  from 
the  service.  An  investigation  conducted 
by  the  conservative  "  Public  Ledger  " 
disclosed  the  fact  that  in  one  ward,  the 
Fifth,  699  out  of  1,926  names  exam- 
ined (or  37  per  cent)  were  fraudulent 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Electoral  Re- 
forms, which  is  making  a  hard  fight  for 
a  personal  registration  bill,  claims  that 
this  proportion  holds  throughout  all  these 
wards  and  that  these  fraudulent  names 
are  invariably  voted.  The  same  Com- 
mittee is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
in  many  instances  the  whole  list  of 
electors  is  voted,  and  in  some  cases, 
through  a  swearing-in  process,  upwards 
of  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  list  is 
voted.  Mayor  Weaver,  in  his  initial 
effort  to  stop  registration  frauds,  concen- 
trated his  efforts  in  the  notorious  Fifth 
Ward,  although  the  patrolmen  through- 
out the  city  were  required  to  watch  the 
lists  and  the  voting,  and,  wherever  possi- 
ble, to  check  illegal  voting.  In  many 
sections  the  presence  and  watchfulness 
resulted  in  a  very  considerable  reduction ; 
but  outside  of  the  Fifth  Ward,  where  the 
reduction  was  notably  large,  there  was 
little  or  no  change  in  those  wards  which 


have  been  depended  upon  to  roll  up  the 
manufactured  majorities. 

The  Interior  Department 
and  the  Indians 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  appar- 
ently of  Indian  rights  as  well  as  of  the 
liberties  of  the  white  citizen.  Six  years 
ago  the  Dawes  Commission  was  created 
by  Congress  to  protect  the  Indians  of 
Indian  Territory.  The  late  Senator 
Henry  L.  Dawes,  in  a  letter  to  The 
Oudook  at  that  time,  spoke  of  the  crea- 
tion of  this  Commission  as  one  of  great 
importance  to  the  Indians,  as  it  certainly 
was.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Dawes 
added,  "  No  doubt  defects  will  be  devel- 
oped in  application."  Those  defects 
have  unfortunately  manifested  them- 
selves in  a  degree  which  Senator  Dawes, 
we  think,  would  not  have  believed  possi- 
ble. Last  August  The  Outlook  reviewed 
at  some  length  the  report  of  Mr.  S.  M. 
Brosius,  an  agent  of  the  Indian  Rights 
Association,  accusing  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Dawes  Commission  of  finan- 
cial transactions  concerning  Indians 
which  were  highly  improper  if  not 
actually  corrupt  These  charges  by  Mr. 
Brosius  were  investigated  by  a  special 
committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Bonaparte,  of  Baltimore,  and  Mr.  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
have  now  made  their  report  to  President 
Roosevelt,  sustaining  most  of  Mr.  Bro- 
sius's  charges.  The  report  of  this  in- 
vestigating committee  recommends  the 
abolishment  of  the  Dawes  Commission. 
In  transmitting  the  report  to  Congress, 
President  Roosevelt  says  :  "  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendation  of  Messrs. 
Bonaparte  and  Woodruff,  the  members 
of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  have  been  informed  that  if  they 
are  to  continue  in  the  service  they  must 
cease  all  connection  with  business  oper- 
ations of  any  kind  in  the  Territory  where 
it  is  possible  that  their  official  positions 
could  be  of  any  effect  upon  their  private 
business,  even  though  no  such  effect  be 
in  fact  shown." 

Scandals  in  the  Indian  Department 
like  that  exposed  in  the  Brosius  charges, 
like  the  Standing  Rock  case,  and  the 
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proposed  swindling  of  the  Indians  in 
the  Rosebud  Reservation,  raise  the  ques- 
tion in  some  minds  whether  it  is  possi- 
ble to  find  American  citizens  of  sufficient 
ability  and  intelligence  who  will  go  into 
the  public  service  and  refrain  from  pros- 
tituting their  offices  to  their  own  private 
gains.  Fortunately,  we  believe  that  it 
is  possible  to  get  men  of  strict  honor 
and  of  high  ideals  to  serve  as  represent- 
atives of  the  Government  in  dealing 
with  the  Indians.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  who  will  take  the  same  attitude 
in  the  administration  of  his  department 
towards  the  Indians  that  Secretary  Taft 
has  maintained  in  his  relations  with  the 
Filipinos  will  find  that  he  has  not  only 
benefited  the  Indians  but  has  enhanced 
his  own  reputation  as  a  citizen  and  as  a 
Government  officer. 

The  Northern  California  Indian  Asso- 
ciation is  now  vigorously  engaged  in 
urging  upon  Congress  some  action  for 
the  protection  of  the  Indians  in  the 
northern  part  of  that  State.  There  are, 
it  seems,  between  13,000  and  14,000 
Indians  in  the  northern  part  of  Cali- 
fornia, many  of  whom  are  in  a  most 
unfortunate  and  destitute  condition  be- 
cause they  are  landless.  They  are  land- 
less, it  is  alleged,  because  their  original 
holdings  have  been  seized  or  taken  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
under  one  pretext  and  another,  without 
payment  The  Memorial  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Association  asserts  that  **  in 
Northern  California  the  Indians  have 
never  received  a  single  dollar  for  their 
ownership  of  more  than  100,000  square 
miles  of  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable 
country  in  the  world.*'  It  appears  to 
us  that  the  California  Association  is 
taking  the  right  ground  with  regard  to 
these  Indians.  They  do  not  ask  for 
reservations ;  they  do  not  ask  for  large 
farms;  they  do  not  ask  for  gifts  of 
money  or  goods  by  which  the  Indians 
may  be  pauperized.  They  recommend 
that  "  our  landless  Indians  be  given 
small  tracts  of  land  in  severalty  where 
they  now  reside;  that  their  own  lands 
be  given  them  wherever  possible,  and 
that  a  sufficient  sum  be  appropriated  to 
purchase  these  tracts  wherever  there  is 
no  Government  land  available."  Com- 
missioner Jones,  of  the  Indian  Depart- 


ment, is  on  record  as  opposing  the  plan 
set  forth  in  the  memorial.  The  satis- 
factory outcome  of  the  Brosius  investi- 
gation in  Indian  Territory  leads  us  to 
suggest  that  Mr.  Brosius  or  some  equally 
capable  and  disinterested  person  be  sent 
as  a  special  commissioner  by  President 
Roosevelt  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
the  Indians  in  Northern  California.  It 
seems  to  The  Outlook  that  if  there  are 
fourteen  thousand  destitute  and  wretched 
Indians  in  California,  and  if  there  is  a 
controversy  between  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment and  the  Northern  California  Indian 
Association,  the  President  might  well 
intrust  a  special  commissioner  with  the 
duty  of  furnishing  him  a  special  report 
on  the  subject 


Service  Pensions 

All  Governments  grant  pensions  in 
some  form,  and  many  of  them  include 
in  the  list  of  their  beneficiaries  super- 
annuated civil  service  employees  and 
men  who  have  achieved  literary  distinc- 
tion or  who  have  rendered  any  marked 
service  to  the  community  or  the  State. 
In  this  country  pensions  have  always 
been  limited  to  the  army  and  navy,  but 
they  have  been  of  so  liberal  a  character 
that  their  aggregate  has  greatly  exceeded 
the  total  paid  for  pensions  of  all  classes 
by  any  other  Government.  When  Gen- 
eral Garfield  brought  in  the  Pension  Bill 
at  the  time  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  the  House, 
the  amount  being  a  little  over  $38,000,- 
000,  he  stated  that  from  that  time  on 
the  sum  required  would  undoubtedly 
decrease ;  instead  of  which  it  went  stead- 
ily up  to  over  $140,000,000,  or  nearly 
four  times  as  much  as  he  had  estimated 
the  maximum  would  require,  and  in 
excess  of  the  entire  annual  military 
expenditure  of  the  German  Empire. 

It  is  a  fact  known  to  every  old  sol- 
dier that  when  he  entered  the  service  he 
supposed  that  if  he  were  actually  dis- 
abled in  the  line  of  his  duty  he  would 
be  pensioned,  but  no  one  had  any  ex- 
pectation that  the  Government  would  go 
beyond  that;  the  length  to  which  it  has 
been  carried  is  in  the  direction  of  pau- 
perization and  socialism,  and  has  largely 
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promoted  perjury  and  fraud.  It  is  im- 
possible that,  with  only  about  a  million 
men  under  arms  at  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  there  should  be  just  about  a  mill- 
ion bona-fide  pensioners,  which  is  the 
number  on  the  list  now,  forty  years  after 
the  war  is  over.  That  such  a  condition 
has  been  reached  is  the  fault  of  both 
parties.  The  Grand  Army  has  been  and 
remains  a  powerful  factor  in  politics, 
and  its  demands,  often  invented  and 
fomented  by  greedy  and  unscrupulous 
agents,  have  been  given  by  Congress  the 
weight  which  is  said  to  belong  to  vox 
populi;  at  least  a  ready  obedience  has 
been  accorded  them. 

Now  comes  the  demand  for  a  service 
pension,  and  it  is  based  on  reasoning 
thought  to  be  irresistible.  It  is  said, 
and  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  soldiers  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  of  the  War  of 
1812,  and  of  the  Mexican  War,  and  of 
the  principal  Indian  wars,  have  all  been 
given  service  pensions  forty  years  after 
the  respective  wars  ended,  that  the 
country  agreed  willingly  to  the  charge 
and  has  never  complained  of  it,  and  that 
there  is  certainly  just  as  much  reason 
why  the  survivors  of  the  Civil  War 
should  receive  the  same  consideration. 
There  appears  to  be  no  answer  to  this, 
except  to  say  that  pensions  to  all  sur- 
vivors now  will  require  an  enormously 
greater  sum  than  at  any  previous  period 
of  our  history;  to  which  it  is  replied  that 
it  is  not  greater  in  proportion  to  present 
wealth  and  population.  The  only  way 
out  seems  to  be  for  both  parties  to 
agree  in  saying  that  service  pensions 
have  always  been  a  mistake,  and  a  bur- 
den which  should  not  have  been  put 
upon  the  people. 

And  there  is  to  be  no  discrimination 
exercised;  the  man  who  enlisted  for 
three  months,  and  never  went  out  of  his 
State,  is  to  be  put  on  the  same  level 
^T^ith  the  veteran  who  saw  nearly  four 
years*  hard  service  and  severe  fighting. 
One  reason  which  it  is  said  is  likely  to 
contribute  to  the  success  of  the  proposed 
bill  is  the  fact  that  it  will  bring  pension 
legislation  to  an  end  It  is  estimated 
that  the  amount  required  under  it  will 
be  about  $60,000,000  annually. 

To  the  man  who  lost  a  limb  or  was 
in  any  way  crippled  or  disabled  in  the 


service  we  would  cheerfully  grant  un- 
stinted assistance  and  consideration.  It 
can  hardly  be  too  great.  But  it  is  time 
to  call  a  halt  Let  the  old  soldiers  think 
it  over,  and  ask  themselves  if  any  fur- 
ther demand  on  the  country  is  justified; 
and  in  that  connection  let  them  consider 
some  figures  taken  from  official  reports 
which  should  be  interesting  to  every  citi- 
zen and  taxpayer.  The  disbursements 
for  pensions  by  the  United  States  from 
July  1,  1790,  to  June  30,  1865,  were 
196,445,444.23.  Since  1865  the  dis- 
bursements for  pensions  have  been 
12,942,178,145.33,  and  for  expenses 
195,647,934.71— a  total  of  $3,037,826,. 
080.64,  and  a  total  since  the  foundation 
of  the  Government  of  $3,134,271,524.87. 
Of  the  entire  amount  expended,  $7 0,000,- 
000  was  for  the  Revolutionary  War; 
$45,186,197.22  for  that  of  1812;  $6,234,- 
414.55  for  Indian  wars  ;  $33,483,309.91 
for  the  Mexican  War;  $5,479,268.31 
already  for  the  war  with  Spain,  and 
$2,878,240,400.17  for  the  Civil  War. 

The  maximum  cost  per  capita  of  popu- 
lation was  reached  in  1893,  when  it  was 
$2.44.  It  has  now  fallen  to  $1.75,  and 
the  service  pension  will  put  it  up  nearly 
$1  per  capita,  or  to  a  point  a  good  deal 
higher  than  it  has  ever  been. 

People  who  are  always  ready  to  rush 
the  country  into  a  war  forget,  beyond 
the  suffering,  bloodshed,  and  immediate 
destruction  and  cost  involved,  the  fright- 
ful pension  burden  they  are  placing  upon 
themselves  and  their  posterity. 

A  Lenten  Thought 

The  Springs  of  Happiness 
In  one  of  the  many  personal  and 
sacred  records  in  which  the  inner  and 
spiritual  history  of  the  Civil  War  is  pre- 
served there  is  a  story  which  opens  the 
very  heart  of  that  great  struggle  by  re- 
vealing the  nobility  of  the  host  of  young 
men  in  blue  and  gray,  who  stepped  from 
the  quiet  places  and  the  common  occu- 
pations on  to  the  uplands  of  heroic  serv- 
ice, and  were  unaware  that  they  were 
ranging  themselves  with  the  elect  spirits 
of  the  race.  In  a  democracy  all  the 
froth  and  foam  come  to  the  surface,  and 
there  b  far  more  cheap  patriotism  and 
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wordy  devotion  than  in  any  other  form 
of  public  life.  Under  our  system  every- 
thing is  revealed — vulgarity  as  boldly 
as  nobility,  ignorance  as  confidently  as 
the  most  thorough  training,  cunning  and 
hard  shrewdness  and  mean  avarice  as 
courageously  as  the  purest  devotion  and 
the  highest  passion  for  service.  The 
noisy  politician  makes  himself  more 
conspicuous  than  the  statesman,  and 
talk  about  patriotism  is  so  often  mere 
sham  and  cant  in  the  cheapest  rhetoric 
that  men  who  really  love  their  country 
hide  their  feelings  in  order  to  keep  them 
from  the  touch  of  vulgarity. 

Under  all  this  cheapness  of  speech 
and  manner,  this  vulgarity  of  motive 
and  aim,  there  has  always  been  a  great 
nobility  of  spirit ;  beneath  the  vociferous 
protestations  of  a  sham  love  of  country 
there  has  always  been  a  deep  and  con- 
stant passion  in  the  hearts  of  thousands 
of  men  and  women.  In  every  crisis 
these  great  realities  of  character  come 
into  view,  and  there  are  countless  records 
of  these  hidden  resources  of  the  highest 
manhood  and  womanhood  in  the  private 
annals  of  the  Civil  War.  The  common 
heroism  of  the  men  who  fought  on  both 
sides  in  that  struggle  is  one  of  the  price- 
less possessions  of  the  Nation. 

The  record  which  lies  open  as  these 
words  are  written  tells  the  story  of  a 
boy  of  New  England  birth  and  breeding, 
with  the  best  traditions  of  character  and 
education  behind  him,  who  went,  while 
still  a  very  young  man,  to  a  city  in  the 
Mississippi  valley  which  was  strongly 
Southern  in  feeling;  overcame  rapidly 
the  prejudice  against  a  stranger  from 
New  England ;  made  his  way  into  the 
best  social  life  of  the  community  by 
force  of  his  pure  manliness,  his  ability, 
his  sincerity,  and  his  charming  person- 
ality ;  flung  all  that  he  had  gained  to 
the  winds  when  the  storm  broke ;  raised 
a  regiment  for  the  Federal  army  in  a 
State  which  was  largely  hostile  ;  proved 
himself  so  efficient  and  gallant  a  soldier 
that  he  won  the  hearts  of  his  men  and 
of  his  superiors  from  General  Grant 
down ;  and  fell  in  the  front  line  of 
his  division  as  he  was  leading  a  charge 
at  Vicksburg,  a  Brigadier-General  at 
thirty-one.  Such  stories  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  this  new  world  with  its  doors  of 


opportunity  open  to  the  resolute  will 
and  the  strong  hand ;  but  never  has  a 
young  American  made  a  cleaner  or 
more  characteristic  record  than  this  gal- 
lant man  whose  character  is  typical  of 
the  best  in  American  life. 

In  a  letter  written  by  this  modest  hero 
on  the  eve  of  the  war  there  is  a  para- 
graph which  not  only  throws  a  sudden 
light  on  the  whiteness  of  his  soul  but 
reveals  true  insight  into  that  secret  of 
happiness   which   all  men  seek  to  dis- 
cover but  which  few  ever  master:  "I 
believe  I  an<  as  happy  in  performing  my 
present  duties  as  I  can  be,  unless,  by 
becoming  better  and  greater,  new  springs 
of  happiness  should  be  opened  for  me." 
Rarely  has  a  great  truth  been  more  sim- 
ply and  adequately  expressed.     Here, 
in  a  sentence,  is  the  heart  of  the  matter; 
here  is  the  unveiling  of  the  secret  which 
has  eluded  hosts  who  have  died  without 
gaining  so  much  as  a  glimpse  of  that 
which  they  sought  with  aching  hearts 
over  the  whole  field  of  man's  activities 
and  resources.     This   young   man,  ab- 
sorbed   in    practical    affairs,    suffering 
sorely  from  a  great  denial  of  his  affec- 
tions imposed  on  him  by  a  sense  of  duty, 
discovered,  by  simple  integrity  of  living 
and  the  quickened  moral  insight  of  a 
pure  mind,  that  which  has  been  often 
hidden  from  the  great  and  wise. 

For  the  wisest  men  are  slow  to  learn 
that  happiness  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
sought  for  as  a  treasure  hidden  in  some 
distant  country,  a  rare  and  beautiful 
possession  to  be  found  at  last  by  the 
most  daring  and  arduous;  that  it  is 
never  hidden  at  a  distance,  but  always 
close  at  hand ;  that  it  is  independent  of 
conditions ;  that  it  is  sublimely  indiffer- 
ent to  rank  or  station  or  education  or 
money ;  that  it  flees  from  those  who 
pursue  it,  and  blooms  silently  and  un- 
awares in  the  hearts  that  take  little 
thought  of  it  because  they  are  set  on 
other  and  still  nobler  things. 

The  world  is  full  of  eager  men  and 
restless  women  who  think  they  can  And 
happiness  in  some  change  of  condition 
or  of  place,  some  gain  in  position  or 
power  or  means ;  this  pure-hearted  man 
found  it  close  at  hand  in  the  surrender 
of  his  will  to  what  he  believed  was  a 
higher  will,  in  unselfishness  of  life,  in 
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care  and  thought  and  work  for  others. 
Happiness  came  to  him  because  he  did 
not  seek  it;  and,  having  found  it,  he 
discovered  that  to  increase  it  he  must 
become  better  or  greater.  The  pathos 
of  the  human  story  lies  largely  in  the 
weary  searching  of  misguided  men  and 
women  for  that  which  lies  close  at  hand; 
in  the  wasting  of  heart  in  the  struggle 
to  gain  that  which  already  lies  within 
reach ;  in  the  tragic  overlooking  of  the 
rest  and  peace  which  wait  at  home  while 
they  who  seek  wander  sorrowful  and 
empty-handed  at  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Springs  of  happiness  are  hidden  and 
ready  to  break  forth  in  every  nature; 
and  with  every  advance  in  goodness  and 
greatness  new  streams  are  waiting  to 
flow.  The  joy  which  all  men  crave  lies 
always  within  the  invisible  circle  of  the 
heart;  it  is  never  found  in  the  world 
without;  and,  once  found,  the  world, 
which  is  powerless  to  bestow  it,  cannot 
take  it  away. 

The  Bible  Societies 

The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was 
observed  in  many  places  in  England  and 
the  United  States  with  exercises  com- 
memorative not  only  of  the  remarkable 
achievements  of  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican Bible  Societies  in  putting  the  Bible 
into  practically  all  languages  spoken  by 
men  and  placing  it  freely  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  but  of  the  supreme  position 
of  the  Bible,  not  only  in  the  literature 
of  the  Western  world,  but  in  its  life. 
The  English  Bible  is  so  much  a  part  of 
the  consciousness  of  the  English-speak- 
ing peoples  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  measure  its  importance  or  trace  its 
influence  as  an  objective  force.  It  is 
wrought  into  the  very  fiber  of  these 
races  and  embedded  in  the  heart  of  their 
literature.  It  is  needless  to  celebrate 
its  victories.  It  was  well  to  recognize 
the  place  and  authority  of  the  Bible 
by  the  presence  of  the  Queen  at  the 
services  in  St.  Paul's  and  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  at  the  services 
in  Washington;  the  executive  authori- 
ties of  two  great  nations  recognizing 
thus  formally  the  supreme  moral  and 


spiritual  influences  under  which  the 
lives  of  both  nations  are  carried  on ; 
but  it  is  needless,  as  indeed  it  would  be 
impossible  adequately,  to  report  in  the 
progress  of  the  societies  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  the  Bible  the  progress  of  the 
Bible  itself.  That  is  not  to  be  found  in 
statistics  ;  it  is  to  be  traced  in  the  prog- 
ress of  civilized  countries  in  the  Western 
and  in  much  of  the  Eastern  world. 

A  single  thought  suggested  by  Bishop 
Westcott,  one  of  the  profoundest  and 
most  reverent  of  Bible  students,  may 
well  be  emphasized  at  this  time.  He 
declared  that  he  hoped  much  "  from  the 
deepest,  the  frankest,  the  most  faithful 
study  of  the  fullness  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. I  think  we  may  gain  through 
that,  as  time  goes  on,  that  outward 
unity  which  our  Lord  himself  has  de- 
clared shall  be  the  power  by  which 
the  world  shall  be  overcome.  If  we 
look  for  that  unity,  that  victory,  I  think 
we  shall  find  it  through  the  Bible." 
The  deepest  tendency  of  a  great  move- 
ment like  that  which  has  reorganized 
and  revivified  the  study  of  the  Bible 
during  the  last  thirty  years  is  rarely 
perceived  at  the  moment  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  Dr.  Westcott  foresaw  and 
in  this  passage  predicted  one  of  the 
most  important  results  of  the  new  Bib- 
lical scholarship  when  he  declared  that 
it  is  to  be  the  chief  agency  in  bringing 
about  the  unity  of  Christendom.  Dis- 
unity, separation,  division,  rest  largely 
on  scholastic  definitions  of  the  Scripture. 
It  is  by  these  largely  arbitrary  differ- 
ences that  the  polemic  spirit  has  been 
bred,  and  men  have  been  separated  by 
formal  didactic  statements  rather  than 
by  real  differences.  Now,  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  modem  study  of  the 
Bible  is  to  get  at  the  soul  and  the  heart 
of  that  great  body  of  literature,  to  go 
behind  the  text  and  interpret  it  in  its 
relation  to  the  entire  disclosure  of  truth, 
to  read  the  entire  literature  as  a  continu- 
ous unfolding  of  the  human  spirit  under 
the  divine  guidance  and  a  continuous 
revelation  of  the  divine  spirit  in  human 
history,  to  set  the  group  of  truths  in 
large  and  true  perspective ;  in  a  word, 
to  go  behind  all  the  differences  which 
appear  on  the  surface  of  the  Bible  and  to 
bring  m^p  into  touch  with  the  soul  whigh 
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lives  in  this  literature  and  the  heart  of 
love,  of  pity,  and  of  helpfulness  which 
abides  there. 

The  Bible  Societies  are,  therefore, 
notable  agencies  in  bringing  about  the 
reunion  of  Christendom.  This  fact  is 
recognized  in  the  organization  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  and  in  its  man- 
agement by  a  group  of  secretaries  repre- 
senting several  great  divisions  of  the 
Church.  This  is  the  organization  in 
which  Americans  are  most  immediately 
interested.  Perhaps  no  single  agency  is 
more  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
moral  education  than  the  free  and  wide 
distribution  of  the  Bible  ;  and  everything 
that  concerns  the  societies  which  have 
this  matter  in  charge  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance. It  is,  therefore,  as  a  friend  of 
the  American  Bible  Society  that  The 
Outlook  calls  attention  at  this  moment, 
when  it  is  very  properly  emphasizing  its. 
achievements,  to  certain  criticisms  of  its 
management 

The  work  done  by  the  Society  has 
been  the  subject  of  wide  comment  and 
the  source  of  much  justifiable  pride. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  there  have 
been  indications  that  the  constituents 
and  supporters  of  the  work  of  the  Soci- 
ety are  not  wholly  satisfied  with  its 
results  in  recent  years.  One  indication 
of  this  is  the  decided  falling  off  in  the 
receipts  of  the  Society.  They  are  about 
one-half  of  what  they  were  ten  years 
ago.  Early  in  January  the  Society  itself 
called  attention  to  this  decrease  in  its 
receipts,  and  announced  that  if  continued 
it  would  have  "to  seriously  curtail  its 
work."  The  Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom 
made  this  announcement  the  occasion 
for  a  very  frank  criticism  of  the  Society's 
method.  The  points  of  his  criticism 
are  these :  That  there  is  no  need  for  as 
many  as  four  executive  officers ;  that 
their  salaries  are  excessive;  that  the 
expenses  of  administration  are  dispro- 
portionate ;  that  the  salaries  of  the  field 
agents  exceeded  in  amount  the  money 
which  they  had  succeeded  in  collecting ; 
that  the  Bibles  which  were  sold.at  "  no 
profit  "  were  more  expensive  than  those 
published  by  private  publishing  houses  ; 
that  the  Society  neglected  the  distribu- 
tion of  Bibles  in  the  United  States; 
that  it  duplicated  the  work  carried  on 


by  the  State  societies ;  that  its  refusal  to 
distribute  copies  of  the  Revised  Version 
was  unjustifiable ;  and  that  in  regard  to 
its  relations  to  the  foreign  missionary 
work,  its  conduct  of  the  Bible  House  in 
New  York,  and  its  report  of  trust  funds, 
its  financial  accounts  were  confusing 
and  misleading.  The  Secretaries  of  the 
Society  have  answered  these  criticisms, 
pointing  out  the  complexity  of  their 
work,  the  smallness  of  the  salaries  com- 
pared with  those  received  by  men  in 
similar  positions  elsewhere,  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  Society's  administrative 
work,  which  makes  it  appear  greater  than 
it  really  is ;  the  fact  that  the  field  agents 
really  secure  funds  not  generally  attrib- 
uted to  their  activity ;  that  the  Society 
gives  less  attention  to  the  domestic  field 
than  the  foreign  because  it  is  not  so  large; 
that  it  needs  to  duplicate  the  work  of  the 
State  societies  because  their  support  is 
inadequate ;  that  the  King  James  Ver- 
sion is  the  only  version  permitted  by  the 
constitution  of  the  Society ;  and  that  a 
detailed  examination  of  its  accounts  ex- 
plains certain  apparent  discrepancies. 

Three  conclusions  are  clear  from  this 
discussion.  First,  that  some  of  these 
criticisms  are  not  well  taken.  There  is, 
for  instance,  no  doubt  whatever  in  our 
minds  that  the  Secretaries  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society  are  doing  as  disinter- 
ested and  unselfish  a .  work  as  is  being 
done  by  the  officials  of  any  missionary 
society.  More  specific  facts  than  those 
already  given  are  needed  to  persuade  us 
that  they  are  overpaid  or  underworked. 
Second,  that  there  are  some  things  in 
the  administration  of  the  Bible  Society 
that  need  correction.  Its  duplication  of 
the  work  of  societies  that  ought  to  be 
auxiliary  and  not  competitive  ought  to  be 
ended.  Its  ingenious  advertising  is  not  at 
the  same  time  altogether  ingenuous,  as, 
for  instance,  when  it  prints  in  an  adver- 
tisement pictures  of  the  Bible  House  in 
New  York  and  the  Bible  House  in  Con- 
stantinople as  though  they  were  both  the 
property  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
whereas  the  latter  is  an  entirely  inde- 
pendent house  held  under  a  separate 
board  of  trustees;  and,  as  another  in- 
stance, when  it  announces  that  "in 
eighty-seven  years  the  Society  has  issued 
72,670,783  vpluoies  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
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lures"  and  that  ''the  issues  for  the  last 
year  were  1,993,071  volumes  " — in  which 
the  ordinary  reader  would  understand 
"volumes  "  to  mean  "  Bibles  " — whereas 
the  figures  are  only  19,423,652  Bibles 
and  302, 1 2 1  Bibles  respectively.  There 
is  00  sujgestion  of  lack  of  integrity,  but 
the  financial  accounts  are  confusing  to 
the  lay  mind  ;  and  so  long  as  this  is  so 
the  Society  cannot  expect  its  supporters 
to  be  wholly  satisfied  regarding  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  money  they  contribute. 
A  third  conclusion  is  that  the  Society 
ought  to  amend  its  constitution  so  as  to 
permit  the  publishing  and  distribution 
of  the  Revised  Version.  In  doing  this 
it  will  be  doing  only  what  the  British 
Society  has  already  done.  A  correspond- 
ent, who  is  a  life  member  of  the  Society, 
asks  in  a  letter  to  us  that  this  constitu- 
tional change  should  be  immediately  an- 
nounced by  the  managers  and  be  adopted 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  May  next  We 
believe  that  if  the  American  Bible  Society 
wishes  to  stop  the  decrease  in  its  income 
it  must  meet  the  demands  of  its  intelli- 
gent but  dissatisfied  members  and  former 
supporters. 

The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  was  greatly  impressed 
by  two  articles  in  recent  magazines  on 
the  subject  of  eating  too  much.  He 
has  long  recognized  the  fact  that  at 
times  he  distinctly  eats  more  than  he 
ought,  and  that  he  is  by  no  means  a 
Gladstone  in  the  matter  of  chewing  his 
food.  To  be  sure,  he  has  always  been 
fairly  well,  but  the  thought  of  a  dyspep- 
tic old  age  was  terribly  borne  in  upon 
him  by  these  articles.  True  it  is  that 
the  cunning  of  the  cook  entraps  us  into 
gluttony — that  if  somebody's  breakfast 
food  was  last  upon  the  menu  of  a  long 
dinner  instead  of  Nesselrode  pudding, 
nature  would  assert  itself  and  call  a 
halt.  And  the  Spectator  is  reaching 
the  age  when,  according  to  these  maga- 
zine writers,  an  excess  of  food  must  be 
given  up. 

One  article  contained  a  wealth  of 
general  advice;  the  other  specifically 
detailed  the  adventures  of  Mr.  Horace 
Fletcher,  fifty-four   years    of    age,    in 


search  of  the  fountain  of  youth.  He 
had  found  it,  and  was  able  to  ride  his 
bicycle  one  hundred  miles  a  day,  to  run 
up  the  steps  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment and  down  again,  to  chase  and 
catch  a  trolley-car  and  to  go  on  talking 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  to  write 
two  thousand  words  on  his  typewriter 
before  breakfast — an  explanation  of 
which  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he 
seldom  eats  any  breakfast  All  these 
feats  Mr.  Fletcher  can  accomplish  "  sim- 
ply by  eating  what  his  appetite  craves 
and  no  more,  and  by  chewing  his  food 
thoroughly,"  the  result  being  that  his 
needs  are  met  and  that  he  eats  only 
about  one-third  the  quantity  eaten  by 
the  average  workingman.  But  what  re- 
markable foods!  Mr.  Fletcher  lives 
chiefly  at  dairy  restaurants  because  there 
he  gets  the  amount  of  food  that  he 
wants  and  no  more.  The  extremely 
small  portions  usually  doled  out  at  dairy 
restaurants  are  thus  explained ;  it  is  not 
that  the  proprietors  are  niggardly,  but 
because  they  have  at  heart  the  health  of 
the  community. 

"  *  But  what  are  you  going  to  eat  ?'  I 
asked. 

"  *  Griddle-cakes,'  replied  Mr.  Fletch- 
er"— and  griddle-cakes  he  ate,  even  to 
the  putting  on  of  five  little  cups  of 
maple  syrup.  On  another  occasion  the 
writer  of  the  article  saw  Mr.  Fletcher  at 
half-past  nine  a.m.,  when  he  had  been  up 
since  five,  exercising  on  his  t)rpewriter, 
and  during  that  morning  he  ate  nothing 
but  candy.  "  At  half-past  twelve  o'clock 
he  said,  *  I  have  an  appetite,'  "  and  he 
lunched  on  hashed  brown  potatoes,  with 
coffee  and  milk,  and  a  French  roll.  "  At 
half-past  eight  o'clock  at  night  he  ate  a 
small  portion  of  corned  beef  hash  which 
was  four-fifths  potato  [the  dairy  restau- 
rant again],  and  sipped  a  glass  of  milk. 
He  had  eaten  one-third  the  amount  of 
food  that  I  had  eaten  during  the  day, 
and  at  midnight  he  was  fresh  and  I  was 
tired."  Then  Mr.  Fletcher  went  to  bed 
and  slept  five  hours,  which  is  all  the 
sleep  he  needs  on  his  novel  diet 

Now  this  is  very  disquieting  to  a  man 
who  has  been  accustomed,  all  (lis  life, 
to  a  solid  night's  sleep  of  eight  or  ten 
bourSi  a  light  bieakfast  and  twq  very 
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square  meals  a  day — and  who  never 
lunches  at  a  dairy  restaurant  if  there  is 
anything  else  in  sight  To  be  sure,  the 
Spectator  was  brought  up  to  believe 
that  candy  would  take  away  his  appetite, 
and  that  five  cups  of  maple  syrup  on 
his  griddle-cakes  would  be  destructive 
of  all  desire  to  eat  for  a  number  of 
hours — in  which  he  and  Mr.  Fletcher 
seem  to  be  quite  in  accord.  But  it  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Fletcher  is  in  better 
health  than  the  Spectator,  who  would 
surely  be  compelled  to  spend  a  few 
moments  in  getting  his  breath  after 
going  up  the  steps  of  the  Washington 
Monument  before  sprinting  down. 

It  was  on  Monday  that  the  Spectator 
read  these  magazine  articles,  and  medi- 
tated long  over  the  wood  fire.  Should 
he  seek  to  prolong  his  life  to  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  fifty-four  on  a  diet  of  candy 
and  griddle-cakes?  At  least  he  had 
reached  the  period  of  life  when  he  must 
relinquish  many  of  the  so-called  pleas- 
ures of  the  table.  He  certainly  ate  too 
much  meat ;  he  would  begin  to  chew  his 
food  thirty-two  times  in  the  Gladstone 
manner ;  he  would  rise  hungry  from  the 
table.  He  still  drew  the  line  at  dairy 
restaurants.  He  would  eat  at  home,  but 
he  would  be  provident 

These  resolves  were  confided  to  Mrs. 
Spectator  Tuesday  morning,  and  she 
sniffed,  murmuring  something  about 
''  smoUng  too  much."  He  could  afford 
to  ignore  this.  He  would  begin  that 
day  to  go  to  market,  and  he  would  pur- 
chase less  meat  and  would  cut  down 
on  supplies  in  general. 

**  But  you  know  we  have  guests  com- 
ing to-morrow,"  observed  Mrs.  Spectator. 

Well,  let  them  come.  We  would  read 
aloud  to  them  these  epoch-making  maga- 
zine articles ;  they  would  join  us  in  the 
holy  crusade  against  the  sin  and  dis- 
comfort of  overloading  the  stomach. 
Together  we  would  press  on — and  go  to 
bed  hungry,  and  sleep  for  only  five 
hours. 


Tuesday  he  did  not  smoke  at  all— a 
hardship  which  was  ameliorated  by  his 
having  smoked  too  many  cigars  the  day 
before.  Meat  he  ate  but  once,  and  that 
at  luncheon,  spurning  it  for  dinner.  He 
held  soup  in  his  mouth  until  it  burned 
him  to  tears — which  was  surely  better 
than  gulping  it  down  unchewed.  He 
counted  the  movements  of  his  jaw  until 
all  conversation  ceased  or  was  carried 
on  in  disjointed  sentences,  interrupted 
by  "  fifty-nine,  sixty,  sixty-one."  For 
the  Spectator  soon  discovered  that  it 
was  necessary  to  chew  some  kinds  of 
food  more  than  thirty-two  times,  and, 
moreover,  that  he  must  have  always 
done  so. 

On  Wednesday  the  Spectator  smoked 
a  cigar — Mr.  Fletcher  smoked  "when 
he  felt  like  it" 

The  guests  came.  They  were  advised 
of  the  Spartan  regimen  which  was 
before  them,  but  they  took  it  calmly, 
especially  as  there  seemed  to  be  no 
apparent  change  in  the  family  mode  of 
life — thanks,  perhaps,  to  Mrs.  Spectator 
and  to  the  servants,  who  had  not  been 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  scrimping 
the  food.  The  Spectator  continued  to 
eat  sparingly  and  to  chew  unceasingly. 
At  this  time  he  made  a  computation  of 
the  number  of  times  his  jaw  worked  in 
the  course  of  an  ordinary  day.  The 
figures  were  appalling. 

Thursday  morning  the  Spectator  took 
a  fifteen-mile  horseback  ride  with  one  of 
the  guests,  and  returned  to  luncheon 
with  an  appetite  such  as  he  had  not  had 
for  many  days.  His  food  was  swallowed 
in  the  good,  old-fashioned  way,  with  no 
thought  of  the  workings  of  his  jaw.  An 
afternoon  at  golf  made  the  seven  o'clock 
dinner  a  welcome  and  delightful  meaL 
Four  days  have  passed,  and  the  wise 
words  of  those  articles  are  slipping 
quietly  into  oblivion  under  the  regimen 
of  horseback  and  golf. 


On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the  SpeC' 
tator  stuck  well  tQ  bi§  resolutions.    On 


But  we  really  do  eat  too  much,  and 
perhaps,  when  the  guests  have  gone— 


What  Defeat  Would  Mean  to  Russia 

By  Wanda  lan-Ruban 

The  writer  of  the  following  article  has  by  marriage  become  a  member  of  a  family  of  the 
.old  Russian  nobility.  The  head  of  this  family,  for  many  vears  justice  of  the  peace  and 
member  of  the  zemstvo  in  one  of  the  governments,  was  finally  banished  from  this  sphere 
of  his  activities  for  an  act  not  illegal  even  in  the  light  of  Russian  law.  At  last  allowed  to 
b^  elected  to  membership  in  the  zemstvo  of  another  province,  the  same  thing  has  once 
more  occurred— banishment  from  the  province  for  attempting  to  prevent  the  too  flagrant 
disregard  of  all  law  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority.  Another  meniber  of  this  family  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  give  up  his  instructorship  in  one  of  the  largest  Kussian  universities,  as 
a  protest  against  the  unjust  treatment  of  the  students.  The  writer  has  herself  traveled 
through  Russia,  and  had  not  a  little  opportunity  for  observation  of  a  sort  usually  denied 
to  the  traveler  in  a  strange  land. — The  Editors. 


IN  the  face  of  the  war  now  being 
waged  between  Russia  and  Japan 
for  supremacy  in  the  Far  East,  there 
is  much  discussion  as  to  what  the  histor- 
ical outcome  following  upon  the  victory 
of  the  one  or  of  the  other  may  ultimately 
be.  That  the  sympathies  of  the  United 
States  are  more  or  less  universally  en- 
listed on  the  side  of  Japan  will  not  be 
doubted  by  any  one  observant  of  indica- 
tions of  popular  feeling.  As  the  smaller 
and  weaker  but  extraordinarily  individ- 
ual and  progressive  power,  engaged  in 
a  very  life-and-death  struggle,  her  claim 
to  sympathetic  interest  is  furthered  and 
supported  by  America's  love  of  justice, 
and,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  by  a  certain 
admiration  for  large  pictorial  effect 
Nevertheless,  what  ultimate  effect  the 
event  of  her  success  might  have  upon 
the  general  course  of  European  affairs 
seems  to  be  open  to  more  than  one 
interpretation,  and  has  of  late  formed 
the  frequent  subject  of  surmise  and 
argument  As  to  what  would  be  the 
effect  upon  Russia,  however,  there  has 
been  little  or  no  discussion,  and  ap- 
parently but  the  one  conclusion :  that 
the  loss  of  the  war  would  mean  a 
severe  check  to  her  commercial  expan- 
sion through  loss  of  control  in  Man- 
churia, and  a  still  greater  loss  of  pres- 
tige among  Eastern  and  Continental 
nations,  not  to  mention  the  crippling  of 
her  financial  resources.  But  though  it 
may  be  said  that  this  would  constitute 
the  certain  effect  upon  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment, the  question  still  remains  un- 
answered. What  would  be  the  probable 
effect  upon  the  Russian  people?  and 
whether,  in  earnestly  desiring  the  most 


complete  success  for  Japanese  arms,  one 
is  not  at  the  same  time,  however  uncon*- 
sciously,  desiring  the  real  salvation  of 
Russia  ? — whether  the  final,  especially  if 
quickly  gained,  victory  of  the  Russian 
forces  would  not  imply  an  inevitable 
strengthening  of  all  those  elements  of 
darkness  and  despotism  which  are  begin- 
ning to  yield  even  perceptibly  to  the 
unceasing  and  devoted  efforts  of  her 
best  sons  ? 

How  false  it  is  to  identify  Russia  at 
large  with  the  Russian  Government  in 
this  war,  as  indeed  in  any  piece  of  State 
policy,  is  only  to  be  realized  by  one  who 
is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  real 
Russia.  In  spite  of  reports  of  patriotic 
outbursts  of  enthusiasm,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  people  of  Russia  know  little  or  noth- 
ing, and  are  utterly  unable  to  inform 
themselves,  as  to  the  real  issues  of  the 
war ;  so  that,  in  a  recent  letter,  one  of 
the  most  influential  and  best  informed 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  laments 
the  fact  that  we  in  America  are  able  to 
keep  in  touch  with  events  in  Russia  and 
in  the  Far  East,  while  he  is  not  This 
cleft  between  Government,  the  exploiter, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Russia,  the  ex- 
ploited, on  the  other,  is  daily  broaden- 
ing and  deepening,  until  it  is  gradually 
separating  into  factions  such  heretofore 
homogeneous  bodies  as  the  army,  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  bureaucracy.  Even 
certain  of  the  dukes  and  princes,  more 
honorable  and  enlightened  than  their 
class,  are  now  in  favor  of  a  constitution — 
brought  first  to  the  thought,  as  they 
themselves  admit,  by  the  repressive 
measures  of  the  Government;  and  to 
many  able  minds  convinced  of  the  theo- 
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retical  advantages  of  a  monarchy,  the 
question  is  being  sharply  brought  home 
by  constant  deeds  of  cruelty  and  vio- 
lence, "  Why  is  the  Government  taking 
the  surest  way  to  alienate  our  sympathy 
and  support  ?" 

Of  this  increasing  weakening  of  the 
loyalty  of  its  supporters  the  Govern- 
ment is  necessarily  aware,  especially  as 
the  spirit  of  opposition  has  little  by 
little  assumed  truly  formidable  proporr 
tions,  yet  it  takes  no  steps  toward  re- 
gaining the  confidence  which  it  has  so 
culpably  forfeited.  On  the  contrary,  its 
every  move  is  in  the  opposite  direction. 
A  spirit  of  demoralization,  almost  of 
openly  avowed  fear,  seems  to  rule. 
Signs  of  open  revolt  are  met,  it  is  true, 
with  renewed  deeds  of  violence  and 
cruelty;  the  characteristic  espionage 
continues  in  full  force ;  but  all  without 
the  old  confidence  and  efficacy.  The 
influence  of  the  opposition  party«is  in- 
creasing at  an  almost  incredible  rate, 
due  not  a  little  to  the  fact  that  revolu- 
tionists, socialists,  and  constitutionalists 
are  now  uniting  in  definite  organization 
against  a  common  enemy.  Such  papers 
as  "  Osvobozhdenie  "  and  "Zhizn,"  and 
many  others  of  a  still  more  radical  revo- 
lutionary tone,  like  "  Iscra  "  and  "  Revo- 
lutionaya  Russia,"  are  now  sent  openly 
across  the  border  to  all  in  power,  from 
ministers  to  police,  who,  it  is  well  known, 
read  them  with  their  whole  array  of 
unpalatable  facts  as  a  measure  of  de- 
fense ;  so  that  when  at  the  present  day 
gendarmes  find  revolutionary  literature 
in  a  house  search,  a  thing  which  would 
have  meant  certain  banishment  not  ten 
years  ago,  the  accused  answers  simply : 
"  I  cannot  prevent  the  sending  of  these 
journals  to  my  house.  You  probably 
receive  and  read  them  also."  The 
propaganda  of  freedom  has  become  so 
far-reaching  that  literally  thousands  of 
journals,  pamphlets,  etc.,  are  brought 
over  the  frontier  or  printed  secretly  in 
Russia,  and  distributed  systematically 
among  peasants  and  workingmen,  and 
even  in  the  army.  The  success  of  this 
last  effort  is  proved  by  the  measures 
which  General  Kuropatkin  has  found  it 
necessary  to  take  against  it  A  recent 
circular  sent  by  him  to  all  Generals 
begins  with  the  words :  "  The  attempts 


of  political  agitators  to  spread  their 
propaganda  in  the  army,  earlier  a  mat- 
ter of  comparatively  rare  occurrence, 
are  now  becoming  more  frequent,  and  so 
bold  that  they  call  forth  the  necessity 
for  pajring  them  earnest  attention." 

Not  only  is  it  now  possible  to  hear  io 
society  animated  discussions  in  which 
exception  is  openly  taken  to  Govern- 
mental policy,  incredible  as  it  may  seem 
to  one  not  familiar  with  the  Russia  of 
recent  years,  but  the  people  is  beginning 
to  show  unmistakable  signs  of  awaken- 
ing, and  woe  to  Russian  misrule  when 
awake!  The  people,  that  vast,  inert, 
silent,  hitherto  so  easily  molded  mass, 
composed  of  the  peasants,  the  working- 
men,  mechanics,  artisans,  etc.,  upon 
which  the  prosperity  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  Russia  might  under  happier 
conditions  securely  repose — how  terrible 
its  wrongs,  how  unspeakably  terrible  the 
revenge  it  may  one  day  in  its  blind 
agony  take  1  Only  the  wisest  guidance, 
the  most  unselfish  and  unremitting  de- 
votion, will  be  able  to  divert  those 
appalling  forces  from  carrying  wholesale 
ruin  with  them,  in  that  moment  when 
they  waken  and  stir,  and  then  begin 
their  inevitable  course  for  good  or  evil 

The  peasants  are  most  of  all  difficult 
to  reach — a  fact  which  is  due  to  their 
greater  isolation,  and  the  comparative 
ease  with  which  the  Government  can  in 
their  case  apply  its  system  of  espionage 
and  control.  Centuries  of  repression 
and  cruelty  have  made  them  stolid,  sus- 
picious, and  so  ignorant  as  to  be  access- 
ible by  scarcely  any  of  the  usual  methods. 
A  prescribed  list  only  of  absolutely 
"  innocuous"  books  is  permitted  to  them. 
Where  their  systematic  impoverishment 
through  a  mulcting  and  tax-levying  Gov- 
ernment ceases,  the  claims  of  the  Church 
begin.  The  priesthood,  backed  by  the 
power  of  the  State  Church,  of  course 
identical  with  that  of  the  Government 
itself,  is  one  of  the  most  trusted  tools  of 
the  latter.  Strange  to  say,  signs  of  dis- 
affection have  begun  to  be  observed 
even  in  this  class,  but  it  is  of  course  for 
the  most  part  scrupulously  loyal,  and 
holds  the  peasant  in  its  inevitable  grasp. 
Interesting  are  the  tales  brought  bade 
by  the  tourist  from  Russia  of  the  grov- 
eling superstition,  or  of  the  romantic 
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piety,  as  the  tourist's  fancy  may  happen 
to  suggest,  of  the  Russian  peasant ;  but 
a  less  superficial  observer  sees  rather 
sjonptoms  of  a  deep-rooted  hatred,  its 
expression  held  in  check  only  by  fear. 
The  abstract  idea  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  State  Church  is  being  constantly 
brought  home  to  him  in  a  strictly  con- 
crete way.  Let  him  refuse  any  demand 
of  the  priest,  or  of  the  Government 
through  the  priest,  and  the  former  can 
refuse  the  rites  of  burial,  marriage,  or 
baptism.  Without  his  certificate  of  bap- 
tism a  Russian  is  no  better  than  an 
outcast,  or  a  Jew;  no  marriage  bond 
is  valid  save  the  ceremony  sanctioned 
by  the  Church  and  performed  by  the' 
priest,  and  the  sacred  necessity  of  the 
service  of  burial  for  the  dead  is  evident 
Since  the  reign  of  the  former  Czar, 
Alexander  III.-— called  the  peace-giver, 
though  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  call 
him  the  destroyer,  since  he  abrogated 
all  the  reforms  instituted  by  his  father — 
corporal  punishment,  as  being  "  whole- 
some for  the  peasant,"  is  sanctioned  by 
law,  but  is,  fortunately,  extremely  rarely 
applied.  How  dangerous,  however,  such 
a  power  in  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous 
governor  may  become,  in  a  land  where 
all  processes  of  law  are  purely  farcical, 
has  been  demonstrated  more  than  once 
lately.  The  e£Eect  upon  the  peasant  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  former  days  it 
was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  a 
peasant  so  dishonored  to  hang  himself 
immediately  after  the  administration  of 
this  '*  wholesome  "  punishment 

But  though  the  peasant  at  home  is 
difficult  to  reach,  he  goes  into  the  army, 
and  from  some  of  the  districts  of  northern 
Russia,  especially  those  lying  between 
Petersburg  and  Moscow,  he  is  driven 
every  winter  into  these  cities  by  the 
necessity  of  earning  enough  bread  to 
keep  him  from  starvation.  Here  he 
appears  in  the  guise  of  day-laborer, 
house-servant,  etc,  and  though  he  remains 
a  peasant  at  heart,  he  cannot  but  be 
influenced  by  the  growing  spirit  of  unrest 
which  is  spreading  through  the  working 
classes.  It  has  already  gone  so  far  that 
in  one  large  city  after  another  great 
crowds  of  workingmen  take  part  in 
openly  revolutionary  demonstrations  and 
parades,  almost  with  immunity.    A  few 


are  imprisoned  or  exiled,  of  course  with- 
out trial,  as  *^  examples,"  but  the  rest  are 
simply  driven  apart  by  the  soldiers — 
another  evidence  of  the  decreasing  con- 
fidence of  the  Government  The  position 
of  the  workingman  is  indeed  an  intol< 
erable  one.  Overwork,  underpay,  and 
compulsory  ignorance  are  his  portion. 
Employers,  including  merchants  and 
manufacturers  (with  here  also  the  excep- 
tion of  many  of  the  younger  generation), 
side  ^n  masse  with  the  Government,  of 
course  with  the  purpose  of  keeping  him 
in  subjection.  It  is  true  that  Russian 
artisans  and  mechanics  work  badly,  but 
that  is  not  surprising.  Where  the  short- 
est working  day  consists  of  eleven  hours, 
the  constantly  recurring  church  holidays, 
whose  inevitable  result  is  intermittent 
and  slovenly  workmanship,  are  yet  a 
necessity.  A  workman  has  no  oppor- 
tunity for  acquiring  adequate  technical 
training,  and  his  wage  of  from  twenty  to 
fifty  (the  latter  very  rare  indeed)  cents  in 
our  money  per  day  is  even  in  Russia 
not  a  living  one,  and  could  scarcely  be 
considered  an  incentive  to  excellent 
work.  An  especially  bad  system  is  in 
force  in  certain  Government  factories, 
where  the  wages  seldom  exceed  six  and 
a  half  dollars  a  month.  Here  the  full 
wage  is  paid  only  for  perfect  work.  But, 
as  it  happens,  the  Government  does  not 
feel  itself  called  upon  to  provide  perfect 
machines  for  accomplishing  this  work, 
so  that  a  failure  for  which  a  workman 
must  forfeit  the  greater  part  of  his  pit- 
tance is  frequently  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  tools  which  he  is  compelled  to  use. 
Again,  one  workman  has  often  to  pay 
for  the  fault  of  another,  as,  for  instance, 
where  two  work  upon  one  piece,  the  one 
polishing  what  the  other  has  welded. 
If  the  latter  has  done  his  work  badly, 
both  lose  equally  the  price  for  the  piece. 
Perhaps  the  best  friends  of  both  work- 
man and  peasant  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Liberal  party  of  the  Dvorianstvo,  or 
nobility.  This  class,  in  which  are  found 
the  majority  of  owners  of  large  estates, 
is  sharply  divided  into  two  factions,  of 
which  the  one,  known  as  the  loyal  or 
Governmental  party,  performs  services 
so  valuable  to  the  Government  that  the 
latter  is  often  willing  to  pay  its  private 
debts  from   the   Stite   treasury.     The 
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members  of  this  party  concur,  of  course, 
fully  in  the  Government's  paternal  policy 
of  repressing  and  exploiting  the  peas- 
ants. In  the  Liberal  party,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  to  be  found  many  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  progressive  leaders  of 
the  opposition,  men  upon  whom,  in  the 
event  of  reconstruction,  the  chief  burden 
of  responsibility  and  work  will  probably 
fall.  At  present  their  every  step  is 
hemmed  by  a  fearful  Government ;  they 
are  branded  indiscriminately  as  danger- 
ous and  revolutionists,  though  they  are 
for  the  most  part  essentially  conserva- 
tive, even  monarchists ;  their  sons  and 
daughters,  students  in  the  universities, 
are  continually  being  thrown  into  prison 
absolutely  without  opportunity  for  either 
explanation  or  defense,  often  as  the 
result  of  direct  mistake.  (In  one  such 
instance,  for  which  I  can  personally 
vouch,  a  student  was  kept  in  prison  for 
several  weeks,  to  be  finally  released  with 
the  excuse  that  there  had  been  a  mis- 
understanding as  to  his  name.  As  stu- 
dents are  arrested  upon  the  information  of 
hired  spies,  not  of  students,  still  stranger 
mistakes  occur.  Not  long  ago,  a'ter 
some  disturbance,  it  was  discovered  that 
a  student  expelled  for  participation  in 
the  affair  had  died  six  weeks  before  it 
occurred.)  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  owner  of  an  estate  to  benefit  in  any 
way,  however  purely  philanthropic,  the 
peasants  he  employs,  or  those  living 
in  the  surrounding  villages,  is  met  by 
instant  prohibition  and  reproof  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities.  His  leadership 
in  the  zemstvos  (provincial  assemblies 
which  constitute  the  one  single  approach 
to  a  popular  institution,  but  whose  func- 
tions relate  solely  to  economics  and  hus- 
bandry) is  the  subject  of  the  especial 
surveillance  of  the  central  Government, 
which  very  rightly  feels  it  to  be  capable 
of  becoming  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
weapons  of  the  Opposition. 

Of  the  methods  of  the  Government, 
and  of  the  records  of  its  leaders,  much  is 
known  to  readers  of  The  Outlook.  One 
has  only  to  choose  at  random  the  names  of 
those  in  high  places  to  come  upon  deeds 
of  so  unsavory  a  nature  that  they  must 
shock  even  the  callous,  beginning,  if  one 
will,  with  Plehve,  who  has  acquired  his 
extraordinary  influence  equally  through 


deeds  of  cunning  and  of  violence,  whose 
so-called  reforms  are  never  other  than 
clever  schemes  for  renewed  espionage  and 
repression  of  the  people,  who  are,  how- 
ever, in  every  instance  congratulated  by 
the  short-sighted  newspapers  abroad; 
Plehve,  who  replied  to  a  petition  pre- 
sented by  Madame  Sajin,  begging  for 
permission  to  correspond  with  her  sister. 
Vera  Michaelovna  Figner,  now  twenty 
years  imprisoned  in  that  hell  for  politi- 
cal prisoners,  the  Schliisselburg,  refus- 
ing her  request,  and  saying  in  addition, 
"  I  may  say  to  you,  in  general,  that  we 
have  now  firmly  decided  that  whosoever 
enters  the  Schliisselburg  tower  will  never 
again  leave  it."  A  similar  prison,  and 
one  nearly  as  terrible  as  this  most  terri- 
ble one  (its  name  is  **  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul ")  is  in  sight  of  every  tourist  stroll- 
ing through  St  Petersburg,  who,  if  he 
ask  perchance  some  charming  Govern- 
ment official  or  army  officer  met  in 
society,  "  Is  it  true  that  there  is  dis- 
content among  the  people  of  Russia?" 
is  hastily  assured:  "Oh,  no,  or,  that 
is,  only  among  a  very  small  class  of 
revolutionists  and  anarchists ;  disgusting 
people,  you  know,  who  would  never  be 
contented  anywhere."  And  the  tourist, 
satisfied  with  his  own  perspicacity,  writes 
immediately  upon  his  return  home  a 
long  screed  for  some  journal  about  the 
real  Russia  as  he  has  had  opportunity 
personally  to  observe  it ;  about  the 
bigoted  and  superstitious  peasant,  who 
hungers  simply  because  he  is  too  lazy 
or  too  stupid  to  work ;  about  the  happy 
workingmen,  one  of  whom,  while  being 
photographed  by  the  tourist,  expressed 
by  signs,  since  of  course  the  tourist 
knows  nothing  of  the  language  of  the 
country,  his  blessings  upon  the  Little 
Father  and  a  gracious,  benevolent  Gov- 
ernment, who  are  pleased  to  keep  him 
supplied  with  holidays  and  vodka ;  and 
about  the  wicked  Nihilists  who  are 
maliciously  plotting  to  overturn  this 
paradisical  condition  of  affairs.  Not 
two  weeks  ago  1  read  in  a  Boston  news- 
paper an  article  of  precisely  this  type. 

The  reforms  promulgated  by  a  benefi- 
cent Government  are  frequently  very 
cleverly  thought  out,  as,  for  instance, 
that  which  gave  Witte  undue  credit  for 
altruistic  tendencies  about  a  year  ago. 
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This  plan  provided  that  nobles  should 
be  chosen  in  each  zemstvo  to  form  a 
committee  whose  duty  it  was  to  investi- 
gate the  causes  of  the  alarming  impover- 
ishment of  the  country  at  large,  and  to 
present  an  unbiased  report  upon  this 
question  to  Minister  Witte.  A  call  was 
printed  at  the  same  time  in  the  Russian 
Stateorgan,  requestingall  membersof  this 
committee  to  express  their  opinion  freely 
without  fear  or  favor,  assuring  them  that 
it  was  the  ardent  wish  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  know  all  facts,  and  that  none 
need  hesitate  through  fear  to  reveal  the 
truth*  Several  members  of  the  com- 
mittee proceeded  to  comply  with  this 
request,  some  perhaps  through  childlike 
trust  in  the  specious  words  of  the  call, 
but  the  majority  certainly  urged  by  con- 
viction of  duty ;  and  the  result  was,  as 
may  readily  be  imagined,  anything  but 
agreeable  to  the  Government  The 
answer  came  through  Minister  Plehve, 
who  promptly  exiled  several  of  the  too 
truthful  members  of  the  committee.  The 
Government  had  undoubtedly  relied  upon 
fear  to  prevent  the  nobles  from  respond- 
ing literally  to  the  words  of  the  call,  and 
it  would  then  have  been  able  to  boast : 
"  You  see,  we  asked  for  a  fearless  and 
truthful  expression  of  opinion  from  the 
very  ones  who  are  complaining  con- 
stantly, and  it  is  that  there  is  really  no 
cause  whatever  for  complaint  against 
us;  that  the  impoverishment  is  purely 
the  result  of  natural,  unavoidable  causes." 
But  the  truth  is  expressed,  rather,  in  the 
excellent  summary  of  the  causes  of  this 
impoverishment  given  by  Mr.  Kennan  in 
a  recent  number  of  The  Outlook — "  land 
exhaustion,  primitive  agricultural  meth- 
ods, scarcity  of  domestic  animals,  op- 
pressive bureaucratic  legislation, rigorous 
collection  of  burdensome  taxes,  popular 
ignorance,  and  hopeless  discourage- 
ment ;"  in  fact,  the  universal  exploita- 
tion of  the  people  in  the  interests  of 
those  in  power.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
last  scheme  of  Plehve,  for  the  "  reform 
of  the  zemstvos,"  was  so  palpably  a  new 
device  to  control  and  limit  the  power  of 
these  bodies  that  no  one  save  the  cor- 
respondents of  a  couple  of  French  news- 
papers was  even  for  a  moment  deceived 
The  lightest  doubt  on  the  subject  was 
dispelled  by  the  joyous  §n^er  of  Xh^ 


"  Moscovski  Viedemosti,"  that  inspired 
organ  which  follows  the  Government  as 
a  lag  the  wind. 

Another  reform,  at  the  same  time  an 
attempt  to  add  to  the  income  of  the  State, 
which  has  called  forth  repeatedly  favor- 
able comment  in  American  journals,  was 
the  Government's  assumption  of  the  mo- 
nopoly for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors. 
At  the  present  time  even  chemically 
pure  alcohol  is  to  be  bought  only  in 
bottles  provided  with  the  Government 
stamp,  and  is,  it  is  sad  to  state,  of  so 
miserable  a  quality  that  even  as  a  burn- 
ing fluid  I  have  discovered  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly objectionable.  If  this  is  true  of 
the  alcohol  designed  for  medicinal  use, 
it  is  to  be  imagined  of  what  deadly 
quality  is  the  vodka  manufactured  for 
the  consumption  of  the  peasants.  Of 
course  the  latter  is  now  to  be  obtained 
only  in  shops  sanctioned  and  controlled 
by  the  Government;  this  limits  the 
number  of  shops  in  each  village — surely 
but  another  instance  of  the  loving  care 
of  the  Little  Father  for  his  dear  children. 
But  a  single  fact  which  tends  to  tarnish 
not  inconsiderably  the  luster  of  this 
bright  deed  is  the  following:  In  many 
of  the  villages  the  peasants  had  unani- 
mously agreed  of  their  own  accord  to 
abolish  all  shops  for  the  sale  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  and,  after  a  long  trial  of  the 
results  of  this  act,  had  become  firmly 
convinced  of  its  wisdom.  They  were  in 
every  case,  after  the  Government's  as- 
sumption of  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  of 
spirits,  compelled  to  see  reopened  in  their 
village  a  shop  of  this  character. 

I  have  a  Russian  friend  who  has  a 
scheme  for  getting  up  a  sort  of  bureau- 
cratic rogues'  gallery,  a  list,  revised  up 
to  date,  of  all  the  rascals  at  present 
active  in  Russia  in  the  interests  of  Gov- 
ernment and  of  their  own  pockets,  with  an 
accompanying  account  of  their  chief  ras- 
calities; but  I  fear  that,  unless  abridged, 
its  bulk  would  make  it  impracticable. 
One  may  choose,  as  I  have  said,  almost 
at  random.  For  instance,  Duke  Obo- 
lienski,  who,  in  quelling  an  uprising  of 
unarmed  peasants,  killed  more  women  and 
children  than  men.  Then  the  Gradona- 
chalnik  (a  sort  of  chief  of  police)  Klei- 
gels,  formerly  of  St.  Petersburg,  now  of 
Kiev,   known  to  have   accepted  large 
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bribes.  His  trial  was,  however,  sup- 
pressed at  the  express  wish  of  the  Czar, 
upon  representations  made  by  the  Min- 
ister Ssipiagen  (afterward  assassinated), 
who  admitted  it  to  be  true  that  Kleig^els 
accepted  bribes,  but  added  :  "  But  he  is 
a  most  valuable  man  to  protect  your 
Majesty  from  enemies."  To  this  same 
Ssipiagen  was  given  half  a  million  ru- 
bles from  the  State  treasury  to  pay  for 
repairs  upon  his  house.  Indeed,  several 
generals  are  known  to  have  paid  for 
their  own  large  estates  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Only  recently  the  Czar  himself 
gave  commands  to  have  added  to  his 
private  possessions,  paying  therefor 
300,000  rubles,  State  forests  of  which 
the  authoritative  valuation  is  placed  at 
100,000,000  rubles. 

Of  the  direct  instigation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Kishinev  affair  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak.  It  is  a  fact  too 
familiar  to  readers  of  The  Outlook. 
Nevertheless,  a  single  sidelight,  gleaned 
from  an  authentic  report  of  the  trial 
printed  in  "  Osvobozhdenie,"  is  inter- 
esting enough  to  give.  It  seems  that 
several  days  before  the  massacre  took 
place,  one  of  the  police  assured  certain 
J  Mvs  of  protection  during  the  proposed 
massacre,  upon  the  condition  of  their 
paying  to  him  five  rubles  apiece.  Nor 
is  it  necessary  to  speak  of  Plehve's  in- 
credibly false  step  in  causing  the  confis- 
cation of  all  the  property  held  in  trust 
by  the  Armenian  Church ;  nor  of  the 
unswerving,  remorseless  process  of  ex- 
punging the  Finnish  nationality  at 
present  being  carrried  out ;  nor  of  the 
cruel  treatment  of  students  and  politi 
cal  prisoners  in  the  constantly  over- 
flowing Russian  prisons,  save  to  men- 
tion here  also  one  concrete  instance 
of  comparatively  recent  occurrence.  On 
the  evening  of  the  11th  of  June,  1903 
(24th  of  June  according  to  our  calendar), 
twenty-two  political  prisoners,  most  of 
them  students,  were  dragged  forth  almost 
without  clothing  from  the  cells  where 
they  were  being  held  in  solitary  confine- 
ment in  the  St.  Petersburg  prison,  cruelly 
beaten  by  a  company  of  the  prison 
wardens,  dragged  or  kicked  down  stairs 
into  a  cold  and  damp  subterranean 
chamber,  where  they  were  finally  left, 
some  of  then)  wholly  unconscious,  until 


ten  o'clock  of  the  following  morning. 
They  were  then  sentenced  to  a  week's 
solitary  confinement  upon  a  diet  of 
bread  and  water.  During  this  time  no 
one  from  the  outside  world  was  per- 
mitted to  see  them,  presumably  to  give 
time  for  the  cruel  wounds  to  heal.  All 
this  was  done  absolutely  without  any 
word  of  explanation,  although  the  vie 
tims  begged  repeatedly  for  one,  so  that 
they  are  still  completely  in  the  dark  as 
to  what  their  supposed  offense  may  have 
been.  The  details,  coinciding  in  every 
particular,  given  by  some  of  these  young 
men  in  letters  to  relatives  or  friends, 
are  of  so  harrowing  a  nature. that  it 
seems  better  to  me  to  spare  the  reader 
of  The  Outlook  a  perusal  of  them.  It 
has  since  come  to  light  that  a  programme 
very  similar  to  this  was  carried  out 
almost  simultaneously  in  prisons  in 
Odessa,  Kiev,  and  elsewhere. 

All  of  the  facts  given  in  this  article 
might  lead  to  no  very  definite  conclu- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  reader,  and  would 
certainly  in  no  wise  strengthen  my  asser- 
tion that  the  defeat  of  Russia  in  the 
present  war  should  be  the  passionate 
wish  of  every  one  who  wishes  her  well, 
if  one  left  out  of  consideration  the 
nature  of  the  elements  concerned.  If 
in  Russia  these  elements  of  a  question 
demanding  solution  were  simply,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  vigorous  despotism  jealous 
of  its  power,  and,  on  the  other,  a  people 
supinely  acquiescent,  with  no  more  than 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  sporadic 
discontent  and  rebellion  inevitably  en- 
gendered by  despotism ;  if  Russia  were 
indeed  as  immune  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age  as  Japan  is  sensitive  to  it,  one  might 
better  expend  one's  whole  sympathies 
upon  the  latter  country  without  giving  a 
thought  to  her  gigantic  rival.  But  such 
is  not  the  case.  Russia,  awakening  from 
centuries  of  lethargic  sleep,  feeling  al- 
ready the  thrill  of  exquisite  life,  finds 
herself  still  cramped  in  the  strait-jacket 
which  former  ages  imposed  upon  her, 
and  in  which  the  present  Czar  and  his 
Ministers  are  desperately  trying  to  keep 
her.  But  the  moment  of  her  liberation 
is  drawing  near. 

The  forces  now  at  work  in  Russia 
making  for  enlightenment  are  so  strong, 
so  far-reaching,  and  so  sturdily  growing, 
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that  only  the  touch  of  opportunity  is 
Deeded  to  make  them  capable  of  regen- 
erating the  whole.  The  men  who  will 
then  inevitably  assume  the  leadership 
are  men  fully  abreast,  even  in  advance, 
of  our  own  times.  They  are  conversant 
with  the  laws  and  institutions  of  all  the 
lands  which  have  so  far  outstripped 
their  own  in  the  march  of  progress,  and, 
as  the  Japanese  have  done,  they  too  will 
understand  how  to  select  the  best  and 
reject  the  unsuitable  in  these  institu- 
tions. They  are  men  of  the  stamp  of 
the  Decembrists  and  of  Alexander  Her- 
zen,  but  now  infinitely  increased  in 
number,  with  influence  increased  in  pro- 
portion. They  are  not  revolutionists  in 
the  commonly  accepted  sense  of  that 
term  ;  they  are  constitutionalists  or  con- 
stitutional monarchists.  Their  aims  are 
no  other  than  were  those  of  the  handful 
of  men  who  drew  up  our  own  Constitu- 
tion :  to  make  possible  to  every  one 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. That  to  *them  or  to  their  sons 
will  be  the  victory  must  be  a  matter  of 
surety  to  every  one  who  knows  their  cour- 
age and  their  devotion;  but  it  seems 
more  than  probable  that  Russia's  suc- 
cess in  the  present  war  would  mean 
another  long  period  of  sufferance  for 
them.  The  Government,  if  victorious, 
could  float  loans  now  impossible,  not  to 
mention  the  huge  sums  it  would  extort 
from  Japan.  The  army  would  be  paid 
and  praised.  It  would  go  home  in  a 
blaze  of  glory,  laden  with  booty,  to  be 
made  the  recipient  of  honors  and  medals. 
A  victorious  army,  with  money  and 
spoils  in  its  possession,  is  bound  to  be 
loyal ;  and  just  as  long  as  Russia  is  able 
to  maintain  in  her  army  a  compliant  and 
quickly  wielded  tool,  just  so  long  will 
she  be  able  to  obliterate  alien  Gk>vern- 
ments  and  to  keep  her  own  a  cause  of 
shame  to  herself  and  of  sorrow  to  her 
well-wishers.  But  if  the  Government  is 
defeated  in  this  war,  Russia  at  large  will 
suffer  nothing  worse  from  this  defeat 
than  the  loss  of  money  of  which  she 
would  in  no  case  have  enjoyed  the  use, 
which  cannot  even  be  squeezed  from 
her,  since  she  is  impoverished  to  the 
point  of  beggary  as  it  is ;  the  loss  of 
commercial  advantages  of  which  she 
would  never  have  reaped  the  profits; 


and  the  loss  of  prestige,  which  means  to 
her  at  most  but  a  treacherous  word  in  a 
specious  argument  to  gain  and  to  hold 
her  good  will  as  long  as  the  war  shall 
last — only  in  the  event  of  the  victory  .of 
the  Russian  arms  will  she  learn  how 
specious  1  But  given  one  taste  of  self- 
reliance,  of  independent  thought,  and 
the  yoke  of  a  worn-out  despotism  will 
be  thrown  off  forever.  Then  at  last 
will  the  real  Russia  emerge,  her  natural 
resources  boundless  in  extent,  her  zeal 
and  patience  eflBcient  and  therefore  un- 
tiring, her  people  virile  and  eager  for  all 
knowledge,  all  skill.  She  will  go  forward 
by  what  seem  to  be  leaps  and  bounds,  be- 
cause we  have  not  been  observant  of  the 
processes  actually  at  work  in  her. 

Russia  at  the  present  day  represents 
a  sort  of  inverted  mob  rule,  the  legitimate 
Government  being  carefully  chosen  in 
all  its  branches  from  the  worst  elements 
in  Russia.  As  the  feeling  of  insecurity 
in  the  Government  increases,  the  spirit 
of  demoralization  increases  proportion- 
ately. In  wondering  naively  at  the 
"hostility"  of  the  United  States,  it 
seems  to  forget  that  it  is  the  very  feeling 
of  warm  and  sincere  friendship  for  Russia 
which  makes  every  thinking  American 
abhor  those  who  so  systematically  oppress 
and  misrepresent  her.  But  I  personally 
believe  that  the  better  day  is  near  its 
dawn.  I  may  seem  oversanguine  to 
many,  but  I  earnestly  believe  that  I  know 
whereof  I  speak.  At  any  rate,  I  feel 
sure  that  the  present  war  is  a  great 
opportunity,  and  that  every  message 
from  the  Far  East  bringing  news  of 
disaster  and  defeat  for  the  Russian  arms 
is  in  reality  a  message  of  hope  for  a  new 
Russia,  for  which  this  will  be  but  the 
last,  inevitable  sacrifice. 

As  I  am  writing  the  last  page  of  this 
article,  a  private  letter  has  come  bringing 
an  account  of  the  latest  result  of  Mr. 
Plehve's  reforms  for  the  zemstvos.  By 
his  command  the  zemstvo  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Twer,  one  of  the  most  eflBcient 
and  progressive  in  Russia,  has  been 
simply  disorganized,  and  in  its  stead  a 
committee  of  Mr.  Plehve's  choosing 
delegated  to  take  charge  of  the  affairs 
of  the  province.  The  leaders  of  the 
zemstvo  have  been  exiled  for  life,  with- 
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out  one  word  of  explanation,  from  the 
province,  including  one  large  estate  owner 
who  was  working  with  unselfish  sacri- 
fice to  better  the  conditions  of  life  for  the 
people.     In  protest,  the  nurses,  doctors, 


and  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  dis- 
trict have  left  almost  en  masse,  and  Mr, 
Plehve  has  been  compelled  to  pay  in 
some  cases  three  times  the  usual  salaries 
in  order  to  obtain  substitutes  for  them. 


The  Women  of  America 

Seventh   Paper — The  Woman  in  the   Play 

By  Elizabeth  McCracken 


THE  office  of  the  play,  the  canons 
according  to  which  we  may  per- 
mit ourselves  to  judge  the  acting 
of  the  player,  the  function  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  stage — these  are  questions 
which  students  of  the  drama  and  lovers 
of  dramatic  art  are  never  loth  to  dis- 
cuss. The  problem  as  a  whole  has  a 
peculiar  fascination,  partly  due  no  doubt 
to  the  presence  in  it  of  more  than  one 
of  those  quantities  designated  in  mathe- 
matics as  indeterminate.  Most  of  us 
know  what  the  office  of  the  play  has 
been,  all  of  us  are  even  more  definitely 
aware  of  what  we  believe  it  should  be ; 
but  can  any  one  of  us  tell,  with  the 
smallest  degree  of  certainty,  just  what 
that  office  to-day  is  ?  Are  we  able  quite 
satisfactorily  to  explain  even  to  ourselves 
why  we  are  so  irresistibly  attracted  to 
the  play  ?  When  we  turn  to  a  consider- 
ation of  the  acting  of  the  player,  in 
"  what  a  case  "  do  we  still  more  deeply 
bring  ourselves  I  In  Hamlet's  words  to 
the  players,  especially  in  those  which 
refer  to  the  "  purpose  of  playing,  whose 
end,  both  at  the  first  and  now,  was  and 
is,  to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to 
nature,"  we  find  expressed  very  nearly 
the  total  sum  of  our  canons  of  dramatic 
criticism.  This  circumstance  does  not 
assist  us  so  extensively  as  it  might  were 
we  not  at  such  odds  with  respect  to  our 
conceptions  of  the  real  meaning  of  the 
true  "  nature,"  and  consequently  so 
prone  to  disagree  regarding  the  veri- 
similitude of  the  reflection  in  the  mirror 
of  the  particular  player's  art  If,  for 
instance.  Miss  Julia  Marlowe's  repre- 
sentation of  Juliet  has  convinced  us,  we 
cannot  accept  Miss  Maude  Adams's  ren- 
dering, nor  the  reverse.  Regarding  the 
» Copynght.  1903,  by  the  Outlook  Company. 


function  and  the  influence  of  the  stage, 
how  much  wider  and  more  marked  are 
the  divergences  of  our  opinions!  It  is 
not  strange  that  students  of  the  acted 
drama  are  unfailingly  ready  to  enter 
upon  discussions  of  these  many  phases 
of  a  subject  at  once  so  perplexing  and 
so  important 

To  no  other  of  the  arts  are  we  io 
America  more  keenly  responsive  than 
to  the  art  of  acting.  It  arouses  in  us  a 
species  of  fine  delight' and  half-incredu- 
lous admiration.  We  are  never  done 
wondering  at  it  Learned  scholars  may 
write  any  number  of  very  learned  essays 
about "  As  You  Like  It,"  for  example,  and 
while  we  are  immensely  interested,  we 
are  not  amazed;  gifted  musicians  may 
set  Amiens's  songs  to  the  most  exquisite 
music,  and  though  we  are  charmed,  we 
feel  no  lingering  surprise;  but  let  some 
person  endowed  with  what  we  name  the 
dramatic  gift  do  what,  for  want  of  a 
better  word,  we  call  act  the  part  of 
Rosalind,  and  for  many,  many  days 
afterward  her  face  will  smile  at  us  and 
her  voice  speak  to  us  from  all  the  pages 
whenever  we  open  the  book  of  the  play. 
Why  this  is  true  none  of  us  can  quite 
say;  but  we  have  only  to  consult  our 
own  personal  experience,  and  to  give 
attention  to  the  experiences  of  others,  in 
order  to  prove  many  times  over  that  it 
is  indeed  an  actual  fact  If  it  be  true 
for  those  of  us  to  whom  the  acted  drama 
is  so  wonted,  to  whom  the  witnessing 
of  representations  of  plays  is  so  usual  a 
part  of  life,  it  is  no  less  but  rather  more 
true  of  those  other  lovers  of  dramatic 
art  who  see  few  plays  and  see  them 
very  seldom,  and  who,  moreover,  are 
not  vexed  with  "obstinate  questionings" 
as  to  why  they  like  to  see  plays,  and 
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when  and  how.  It  is  enough  for  them 
that  they  may  see — sometimes  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  them  that  they  have  seen — 
plays. 

One  day  in  my  travels  I  came  to  know 
a  woman  to  whom  the  memory  of  one 
play  had  been  the  chief  and  almost  the 
only  beauty  in  a  life  sadly  darkened  by 
toil  and  suffering.  She  lived  on  the  out- 
skirts of  a  remote  Western  village,  and 
I  met  her,  as  I  met  so  many  persons 
during  my  joumeyings,  by  the  merest 
accident. 

Driving  with  my  host  and  hostess  one 
gray  afternoon,  I  chanced  to  notice  a 
small,  weather-beaten  house  standing 
alone  on  the  snowy  prairie,  outlined 
against  the  cold  sky.  "Does  any  one 
live  there?"  I  asked. 

My  hostess  replied  by  telling  me  the 
names  of  the  people  to  whom  the  house 
was  a  home ;  and  then,  in  answer  to  my 
next  inquiry,  she  added  that  the  family 
consisted  of  a  man  who  was  partly  para- 
lytic, and  of  his  sister — a  comparatively 
young  woman — who,  though  not  very 
strong  physically,  supported  herself  and 
her  brother  by  sewing. 

"  Tell  me  about  the  woman,"  I  asked. 

"  I  don't  know  her  very  well,"  said 
my  hostess ;  "  she  is  very  reserved.  She 
sews  well,  and  she  never  complains." 

With  so  much  information  I  was 
obliged  to  be  content.  For  the  moment 
I  made  no  further  inquiries;  but  the 
remembrance  of  the  small  solitary  house 
remained  insistently  in  my  thoughts,  and 
one  morning  when  I  was  accompanying 
the  physician  of  the  town,  an  old  friend, 
upon  his  calls,  I  said  to  him,  "  Do  you 
know  the  people  in  that  little  house  out 
on  the  prairie  ?" 

"  Know  them  1"  he  echoed  ;  "  I've 
known  them  for  years.  I  go  there  con- 
stantly ;  in  fact,  I'm  going  there  right 
now,  to  see  the  man.  He  is  partly 
paralyzed." 

When  we  reached  the  house,  the  doc- 
tor appeared  to  hesitate  before  he  helped 
me  from  the  carriage.  "  The  woman — " 
he  began. 

"  I  have  heard,"  I  said,  "  that  she  is 
very  reserved." 

"  Yes,"  acquiesced  the  doctor;  "she 
scarcely  ever  says  a  word,  even  to  me." 

The  woman    received    me  with    the 


silence  that  I  had  been  led  to  expect. 
The  doctor,  going  into  another  room  to 
speak  to  the  invalid,  left  me  alone  with 
her  in  the  tiny  apartment  which  served 
as  a  sewing-room.  After  inviting  me  to 
come  nearer  the  stove,  she  took  up  a 
garment  from  the  chaotic  mass  of  fab- 
rics and  paper  patterns  lying  on  a  table 
beside  her  chair,  and,  bending  over  it, 
seemed  quite  to  forget  me  in  her  work. 

I  looked  out  the  window  for  a  brief 
time ;  but  there  was  little  to  see  beyond 
a  dull  sky,  an  expanse  of  snow,  and  the 
distant  houses  of  the  village.  Then  I 
glanced  around  the  room.  With  the 
exception  of  various  conveniences  for 
sewing,  it  had  in  it  few  other  objects, 
and  of  these  only  one  was  especially 
suggestive.  That  one  was  a  volume  of 
Shakespeare,  too  large  to  be  a  single 
play,  too  small  to  contain  all  the  plays. 
Involuntarily  I  turned  to  the  woman. 
As  I  had  been  told,  she  was  young; 
her  quiet  face  was  very  delicate  and 
sweet.  While  I  was  still  looking  at  her, 
and  wishing  that  she  would  talk  to  me, 
she  unexpectedly  lifted  her  head,  and 
met  my  gaze. 

"  Are  you  cold  ?"  she  asked,  and 
though  I  answered  her  that  I  was  not, 
she  arose  and  mended  the  fire  in  the 
small  stove. 

"  I  should  think  you'd  find  the  winter 
climate  out  West  rather  uncomfortable," 
she  added ;  the  doctor  had  mentioned 
to  her  that  I  was  a  visitor. 

She  afterward  insisted  that  my  reply 
to  this  remark  had  been  the  outcome  of 
a  real  inspiration  ;  and  I  could  not  gain- 
say her,  for  undoubtedly  the  presence 
of  the  volume  of  Shakespeare  did  sug- 
gest to  me  to  say :  "  It  is  somewhat  rig- 
orous, especially  the  wind ;  but  I  have 
become  almost  as  philosophical  about 
it  as  the  Banished  Duke — " 

A  faint  color  came  suddenly  into  the 
woman's  pale  face.  "  Have  you  seen 
her  ?"  she  asked,  with  gentle  eagerness ; 
"  or  have  you  only  read  the  book  ?" 

"  Her  ?"  I  questioned. 

"  Rosalind,"  she  explained. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  doctor  re- 
turned to  the  room,  having  left  the  sick 
man  falling  into  the  sleep  in  which  he 
lay  during  so  many  hours  of  the  day 
and  night 
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The  woman,  of  whose  silent  reserve  I 
had  been  warned,  wavered  for  an  instant, 
as  I  reluctantly  prepared  to  go  with  the 
doctor;  then,  a  trifle  tremulously,  she 
said,  "  Need  you  go,  yet  ?" 

"  Why,  no,"  the  doctor  replied  for 
me;  **ril  make  the  rest  of  my  calls, 
and  come  back  for  you,"  he  said  to  me; 
and  again  he  left  me  alone  with  the 
woman  of  the  house  on  the  prairie. 

She  drew  her  chair  nearer.  "  Have 
you  seen  her  ?"  she  repeated. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied ;  "  have  you  ?" 

She  did  not  immediately  answer ;  but 
presently  she  began  :  "  It  seems  a  long 
time  ago  that  I  saw  her ;  it  was  when 
my  brother  was  well,  before — so  many 
things  happened." 

"  Do  you  remember  how  she  looked  ?" 
I  asked. 

The  woman  smiled.  *<  I  shall  never 
forget,"  she  said.  "  I  was  visiting,"  she 
continued,  "  in  a  town  where  there's  a 
theater — you  know  there  isn't  one  here — 
and  she  was  there,  and  some  one  invited 
me  to  go.  I'd  never  been  to  a  theater 
before — I've  never  been  since." 

**And  you  haven't  forgotten!"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"  A  person  couldn't  forget  Rosalind," 
the  woman  went  on,  her  soft  eyes  bright- 
ening. "  There  she  was,  her  very  self, 
in  the  forest  of  Arden,  with  all  the 
others." 

"  Do  you  remember  the  others  ?"  I 
questioned  eagerly. 

My  new  companion  reflected.  "  Yes," 
she  answered,  **  I  do ;  but  I  remember 
Rosalind  best  1" 

Then,  no  longer  recollecting  that  I 
too  had  seen  the  play,  and  had  not 
merely  "  read  the  book,"  she  told  me 
all  about  it,  and  described  Rosalind 
with  such  loving  accuracy  that  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing,  as  I  had  more 
than  half  expected  to  recognize,  the  im- 
personation of  Miss  Julia  Marlowe. 

**  There  has  been  a  great  deal  in  my 
life  since  then,"  said  the  girl,  with  the 
quiet  which  even  with  the  melting  of  her 
reserve  she  had  not  lost,  "  to  make  me 
forget  any  happiness  I've  had.  And  I 
have  forgotten  a  lot  of  things ;  but,  some- 
way, I've  always  remembered  the  time  I 
saw  Rosalind ;  and  often  when  I  sit  sew- 
ing, or  watching  my  brother,  I  let  my 


mind  go  back  and  think  of  her,  in  the 
forest  of  Arden ;  it  doesn't  change  things 
any,  I  suppose,  but  it  makes  me  feel 
better." 

"You  have  the  plays,"  I  presently 
observed,  indicating  the  volume  I  had 
noted. 

"  It  isn't  mine,"  said  the  woman,  tak- 
ing the  book  into  her  hands ;  "  it  belongs 
to  the  Library  Society."  She  was  silent 
for  a  short  interval ;  and  then  she  said : 
"  A  person  gets  so  attached  to  Shake- 
speare's  people." 

"  Whom  do  you  like  best  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Why,  Rosalind,  of  course  1"  ex- 
claimed the  girl.  "  I  only  know  about 
the  others  because  I've  read  what  they've 
said  and  done ;  but  Rosalind — I've  seen 
Rosalind  1"  She  smiled  again,  remi- 
niscently.  "  I  liked  seeing  her,  in  the 
forest,"  she  began  ;  "  and — I  like  even 
more  to  remember  her,"  she  concluded. 

Even  those  critics  of  the  acted  drama 
who  are  inclined,  both  by  nature  and 
training,  to  be  chary  of  praise,  have  been 
quite  won  over  by  Miss  Marlowe's  Rosa- 
lind, to  the  length  of  writing  many  pages 
of  enthusiastic  comment ;  other  players 
— most  exacting  of  all  critics — have 
commended  it  with  the  greatest  warmth; 
and  many  persons  not  ordinarily  ready 
with  happy  words  have  been  charmed 
by  the  Rosalind  of  Miss  Marlowe  into 
actually  glowing  eloquence ;  but  have 
all  of  these  together,  in  all  their  enco- 
miums, rendered  quite  so  high  a  tribute 
to  that  Rosalind,  as  the  tribute  of  the 
woman  in  the  little  house  on  the  prairie  ? 
In  the  long  months  of  her  unremitting 
work  and  sorrow,  she  did  not  lose  the 
memory  of  that  "  merry  hour  "  in  which 
she  had  found  the  way  to  the  forest  of 
Arden ;  when  her  burden  was  heaviest, 
she  yet  could  sometimes  forget  it  for  a 
brief  time  while  she  lingered  with  Rosa- 
lind under  the  forest  trees. 

Among  the  books  which  I  had  taken 
to  bear  me  company  on  my  long  journey 
there  were  several  volumes  of  the  Tem- 
ple Shakespeare;  one  of  these,  by  a 
rare  good  fortune,  was  "  As  You  Like 
It ;"  and  when  I  went  a  second  time  to 
the  house  on  the  prairie,  I  took  it  with 
me  to  give  to  the  woman  of  the  house. 
The  book  had  been  in  the  country  with 
me  the  previous  summer,  and  as  my  new 
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friend  turned  its  pages,  the  clover-blos- 
soms and  daisy  petals  and  bits  of  leaves 
which  had  slipped  into  it  from  the  fields 
and  woods  fell  fluttering  about  her 
hands.  This  simple  happening  gave 
the  woman  what  Matthew  Arnold  has 
called  "a  shock  of  pleasure."  She 
looked  at  me  with  shining  eyes.  "  I 
feel  as  though  it  had  come  from  the 
forest  of  Arden,"  she  said.  "I  shall 
always  think  you  got  it  there,  under  one 
of  the  trees  1" 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in 
America  the  development  of  the  most 
complex  of  all  the  arts,.the  acted  drama, 
has  been  so  far  in  advance  of  the  growth 
of  any  approach  to  a  national  expression 
in  music,  or  painting,  or  even  in  litera- 
ture. We  write  many  books,  but  very 
few  of  them  are  so  deeply  and  broadly 
American  in  spirit  as  to  appeal  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  as  a  whole, 
more  strongly  than  do  contemporary  for- 
eign books;  we  have  very  little  Amer- 
ican painting,  and  less  American  music ; 
but  we  have  an  American  stage.  The 
plays  we  see  may  be  English,  or  French, 
or  Norwegian,  but  the  playing  is  Amer- 
ican ;  particularly  and  especially  when 
the  player  is  a  woman.  Mr.  Robert 
Edeson's  Gavin  Dishart  may  have  sug- 
gested some  faint  traces  of  Scotch  origin, 
but  Miss  Maude  Adams's  Lady  Barbara 
had  all  the  "glad  wild  ways"  of  New 
World  girlhood.  Mrs.  Fiske's  C5rprienne 
is  completely  American ;  and  in  Miss 
Marlowe's  beautiful  representation  the 
utterly  Italian  Fiammetta  ceased  to  be 
Italian  at  all. 

However  perfectly  an  American  ac- 
tress may  conceive  a  character,  however 
clearly  she  may  perceive  the  French  or 
Italian  or  Norwegian  national  element 
in  that  character,  the  spirit  of  her  own 
nation  forces  itself  into  her  expression 
of  the  character,  and,  against  her  will  or 
with  her  connivance,  lends  to  her  Nor- 
wegian or  Italian  or  French  impersona- 
tion a  peculiarly  American  luster,  as  of 
"the  freshness  of  new  creation."  It 
produces  also  an  effect  of  ndivetk  which 
bewitches  an  audience  in  America  as  all 
Madame  Bernhardt's  technique  never 
can. 

It  is  this  intangible  quality  in  her 
lovely  art  which  has  given  to  the  Amer- 


ican actress  her  far-reaching  and  abid- 
ing influence.  She  has  thereby  made 
her  art  democratic ;  to  the  sympathies 
of  the  simplest  people  it  addresses  no 
less  direct  an  appeal  than  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  most  sophisticated.  Only 
a  few  persons  in  a  few  audiences  in  a 
few  American  cities  have  felt  even  the 
interest  of  curiosity  in  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell's  extraordinary  acting,  and 
fewer  still  have  been  profoundly  moved 
by  it ;  but  Mrs.  Fiske,  whose  technical 
method  is  infinitely  more  delicate,  ab- 
sorbs the  entire  attention  of  any  audi- 
ence in  any  American  community,  large 
or  small,  and,  through  the  mere  sincer- 
ity of  her  artistic  expression,'  leaves  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression.  Our  rec- 
ollections of  Paula  Tanqueray  and  Meli- 
sande  become  dim,  but  Tess  does  not 
fade  from  our  memories.  We  easily 
forget  Beata,  but  the  remembrance  of 
Mary  of  Magdala  continues  to  stir  us  to 
a  larger  human  kindness. 

One  day  last  winter  I  chanced  to  go 
to  a  town,  small  it  is  true,  but  yet  of 
sufficient  size  to  possess  a  theater,  to 
which  representative  players  were  in  the 
habit  of  coming  at  intervals  for  a  single 
night's  performance.  Among  the  per- 
sons of  the  place  whom  I  met,  there 
was  one  woman,  a  constant  play-goer, 
who  entered  with  the  greatest  zest  into 
a  protracted  account  of  every  play  given 
in  the  town,  from  the  first  to  the  most 
recent.  It  happened  that  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell and  Mrs.  Fiske  had  visited  the 
village  during  the  course  of  the  same 
season. 

"  I  was  interested  in  Mrs.  Campbell," 
said  the  play-goer,  "  because  she  mysti- 
fied me." 

"  And  Mrs.  Fiske  ?"  I  questioned. 

"  Oh,  I  was  more  interested  in  Mrs. 
Fiske,"  was  the  instant  reply,  "  because 
she  didn't  mystify  mel" 

So  far  from  mystifying  her  audience, 
does  not  Mrs.  Fiske  invariably  win  that 
audience  to  a  clearer  vision  ?  I  once 
received  a  most  striking  proof  of  the 
presence  in  Mrs.  Fiske's  art  of  this  very 
clarifying  quality.  A  woman,  who  came 
sometimes  to  a  college  settlement  in 
which  I  was  interested,  borrowed  from 
me  one  evening  a  copy  of  the  "  Doll's 
House,"  the  title  of  which  had  attracted 
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her  attention.  To  my  surprise,  she  read 
and  re-read  the  play  with  the  greatest 
interest ;  and  often  alluded  to  it  in  con- 
versations with  me.  She  was  a  married 
woman,  with  two  small  children;  and, 
so  far  as  I  was  aware,  her  life  was  hap- 
pier and  freer  from  care  than  is  often 
the  case  in  the  lives  of  women  living,  as 
she  lived,  in  the  tenements. 

For  this  reason,  I  was  rather  amazed 
by  her  keen  interest  in  Nora  ;  and  more 
than  a  little  disturbed  by  her  frequent 
assertions  that  "  Nora  should  'a'  done 
jest  w'ot  she  did  'bout  goin'." 

"  Don't  you  think  she  should  'a'  gone  ?" 
she  suddenly  demanded  of  me  one  day, 
when  talking  of  this  subject 

"  I  can't  think  about  her  at  all,"  I 
replied,  "  because  I  don't  quite  believe 
a  real  person  was  ever  like  her." 

"/  think  she  should  V  gone,"  the 
woman  maintained  stoutly. 

While  she  was  still  urging  me  to  a 
more  positive  opinion  regarding  the 
matter,  Mrs.  Fiske's  forthcoming  pro- 
duction of  the  "  Doll's  House"  was  an- 
nounced. The  woman  went  to  see  the 
play  on  its  first  night. 

"  What  did  you  think  of  it  ?"  I  asked, 
when  next  we  met 

"  Well,"  said  the  woman,  slowly,  **  I 
don't  see  how  Nora  could  feel  it  was  right 
to  go  off  an'  leave  her  little  children." 

**  I'm  glad  you  no  longer  think  she 
should  have,"  I  said. 

"  The  queer  thing,"  observed  the 
woman,  perplexedly,  "  is  that  in  the 
book  it  seems  like  she  should  'a'  gone, 
an'  in  the  play  it  seems  like  she 
shouldn't ;  an'  yet  the  words  is  the 
same."  She  looked  at  me  waveringly 
for  a  moment,  and  then  she  said,  ear- 
nestly, **  Which  'ud  you  choose,  the  play 
or  the  book  ?" 

"  The  play,"  I  assured  her,  not  with- 
out emphasis. 

Not  very  long  ago  I  saw  her.  More 
than  a  year  had  passed  since  Mrs.  Fiske's 
production  of  the  "Doll's  House,"  and 
in  all  that  time  the  woman  had  not 
mentioned  it  to  me  ;  but  she  beg^n  with- 
out preamble :  "  I  chose  the  play,  an' 
Vm  glad  I  did." 

"  The  play  ?"  I  questioned — and  then, 
recollecting,  I  continued:  "You  mean 
the*  Doll's  House/" 


"Yes,"  returned  the  woman;  "I 
chose  it ;  I  didn't  go." 

Observing  that  my  amazement  was 
too  great  for  words,  she  explained.  "Me 
an'  my  husband  hadn*t  been  agreeia' 
for  a  good  while,  an'  when  I  read  'bout 
Nora  I  thought  I'd  do  like  her,  an'  ga 
But  you  kep'  say  in'  she  wasn't  like  do 
real  person,  an'  I  couldn't  decide.  Then 
I  saw  the  play ;  and  it  came  over  me  no 
woman  oughter  leave  her  children,  even 
to  go.  So  I  stayed,  an'  one  night  me 
an'  my  husband  talked  things  over,  an' 
we  agree  better  now;. an'  I'm  glad  I 
stayed." 

One  of  Mrs.  Fiske's  critics,  in  refer- 
ring to  her  impersonation  of  Nora,  said 
that  it  "  lacked  that  nameless,  elusive 
essence  which  particularly  distinguishes 
Ibsen's  dramas."  The  influence  of  that 
impersonation  upon  the  woman  from  the 
tenements  would  seem  to  show  that  it 
unquestionably  had.  Mrs.  Fiske,by  the 
lucidity  of  her  art,  actually  succeeded  in 
substituting  for  that  somewhat  stifling 
essence  a  clearer  and  purer  atmosphere. 

Perhaps  nothing  has  so  tended  to 
make  and  to  keep  the  art  of  the  Ameri- 
can woman  of  the  stage  democratic  as 
the  unclouded  sunniness  of  her  dramatic 
expression.  A  foreign  critic,  exclaim- 
ing in  surprise  over  the  fact  that  no 
American  actress  had  appeared  to  feel 
any  desire  1o  produce  M.  Maeterlinck's 
recent  play,  "  Monna  Vanna,"  which,  as 
he  observed,  offered  so  decided  an 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  dramatic 
skill,  said,  "  But  no  doubt  an  American 
representation  of  it  would  be  useless. 
The  great  mass  of  Americans  have  so 
little  feeling  for  the  abnormal." 

This  deficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
masses  in  America  most  of  us  are  will- 
ing to  acknowledge  without  the  slightest 
regret.  Aside  from  its  intrinsic  value, 
it  does  much  to  neutralize  the  effect  of 
the  occasional  exhibitions  of  the  abnor- 
mal made  on  our  national  stage,  and 
does  even  more  to  inspire  and  to  encour- 
age in  America  the  embodying  of  the 
normal  in  every  art,  and  especially  in 
that  most  personal  of  all  the  arts,  the 
acted  drama. 

Not  only,  however,  are  the  majority 
of  the  people  in  America  who  comprise 
audiences  out  of    sympathy   with  the 
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abnormal,  not  only  for  this  reason  was 
no  American  actress  strongly  impelled 
in  the  direction  of  availing  herself  of 
the  obvious  dramatic  opportunity  in 
"  Monna  Vanna."  The  American  pub- 
lic has  quite  as  much  feeling  for  the 
abnormal  as  the  American  woman  of  the 
stage.  To  the  extent  to  which  a  dis- 
torted phase  of  life  is  represented  by  an 
American  actress,  to  that  extent  does  the 
American  public  apprehend  it;  but  is 
the  extent  very  great  ?  When  an  Amer- 
ican actress  ventures  into  the  gloom  of 
the  abnormal,  her  own  inextinguishable 
light  baffles  her  purpose  by  dispelling 
the  very  darkness  in  which  she  has  in- 
vited her  audience  to  grope,  and  leaves 
that  audience  in  a  state  of  such  frank 
relief,  and  still  more  evident  perplexity, 
that  the  situation  becomes  mutually  em- 
barrassing. 

An  incident  which  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  Miss  Marlowe's  production 
of  "  The  Queen  Fiammetta  "  served  to 
establish  the  rightness  of  this  theory 
somewhat  firmly  in  my  mind.  One 
afternoon,  as  I  was  going  from  the 
theater,  after  seeing  Miss  Marlowe's 
exquisite  impersonation  of  the  "  little 
flaming  queen,"  an  impersonation  which 
had  been  not  fiery  at  all,  but  tender, 
reflective,  and  gentle,  I  met  one  of  my 
friends,  a  Polish  girl,  whose  interest  in 
Miss  Marlowe's  acting  had  been  the 
means,  when  first  I  made  her  acquaint- 
ance, several  years  earlier,  at  a  college 
settlement,  of  enabling  me  to  persuade 
her  to  study  the  English  language,  an 
effort  to  which  nothing  but  a  desire  to 
read  Miss  Marlowe's  plays  would  induce 
her.  Her  opinions  upon  any  acting,  and 
particularly  upon  that  of  Miss  Marlowe, 
in  which  she  especially  delighted,  in- 
variably showed  the  keenest  insight; 
and  I  was  much  pleased  when  she  told 
me  that  she  also  had  been  seeing  "  The 
Queen  Fiammetta." 

"  Did  you  like  it  ?"  I  asked. 

The  girl  meditated.  "  The  queen,  I 
did  like  her,"  she  said,  finally;  "  she  wass 
a  noble  lady ;  but  what  happened  to  her, 
1  did  like  it  not" 

"  Why  ?"  I  questioned. 

"  It  wass  not  what  doess  happen  to  a 
noble  lady,"  the  girl  replied. 

Was  not  this  why  most  of  us  who  saw 


the  Queen  Fiammetta  did  not  like  what 
happened  to  her?  In  M.  Catulles 
Mendes's  depicting  of  his  heroine,  she 
was  a  tempestuous,  selfish,  and  grossly 
sensual  Italian  woman  of  many  intrigues, 
who  by  her  own  baseness  and  folly 
brought  ruin  and  death  upon  herself. 
In  Miss  Marlowe's  delineation  she  was 
a  light-hearted  girl  of  the  most  childlike 
purity  and  gentleness  of  nature,  a  victim 
of  causeless  cruelty,  falsely  accused, 
unjustly  destroyed.  Even  if  Miss  Mar- 
lowe had  played  the  part  in  the  exact 
words  of  M.  Mendes,  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  personality  of  Fiammetta  would  have 
been  differently  indicated  by  her;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  very  certain  that  the 
"  butterfly  "  would  still  have  been,  not  a 
"  butterfly  "  at  all,  but  a  "  noble  lady." 

The  art  of  the  American  woman  of 
the  stage  is  never  brilliant  and  seldom 
sparkling,  but  it  is  always  radiant  It 
does  not  dazzle,*but  it  illumines;  and  its 
light  is  for  the  unlettered  no  less  than 
for  the  learned.  We  are  reminded  some- 
times that  this  particular  type  of  diffusive 
brightness  is  merely  the  glow  of  youth ; 
but  is  it  not  the  glow  of  youth  in  any 
artistic  expression  which  gives  to  that 
expression  its  persuasiveness  ?  One  of 
the  contemporaries  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  that  artist  who  amid  the 
"  changes  and  chances  "  of  his  mortal 
life  never  ceased  to  be  a  child  at  heart, 
once  said  of  him  that  he  fearlessly  took 
the  tired  old  world  by  the  hand,  and, 
smiling  up  into  its  sober  face,  coaxed  it 
to  foi^et  its  age  for  a  day,  and  f .olic 
with  him.  We  all  know  how  the  world 
succumbed.  It  hesitated  at  first,  to  be 
sure;  and  then  half-indulgently  it  yielded, 
and  then  its  vanished  childhood  suddenly 
returned,  and  it  reveled  as  mirthfully  as 
the  child  himself. 

Somewhat  as  Stevenson  did  for  Eng- 
lish literature.  Miss  Maude  Adams  does 
for  the  American  stage.  Her  glad, 
unflagging  spirit  will  not  be  denied ;  it 
beguiles  the  most  surly  into  a  sympa- 
thetic gayety. 

Last  winter,  in  the  course  of  my 
travels,  I  went  to  a  village  in  the  Middle 
West  familiar  to  me  on  account  of 
several  earlier  visits,  my  primary  object 
being  a  wish  to  learn,  in  the  interests  of 
my  investigation,  some  facts  regarding 
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the  school-teachers  of  the  place.  My 
hostess  obligingly  devoted  two  days  of 
the  three  which  I  spent  with  her  to 
accompanying  me  through  the  numerous 
rooms  of  the  village  school- houses,  and 
to  introducing  me  to  all  the  many 
teachers.  Then  she  urged  me  to  forego 
investigation,  and  to  give  the  remaining 
day  of  my  visit  to  renewing  old  acquaint- 
ance in  the  town. 

To  this  I  at  once  assented ;  and  my 
hostess  speedily  began  to  arrange  her 
teacups  and  to  issue  impromptu  invi- 
tations. 

One  of  the  former  friends  who  kindly 
came  to  greet  me  was  a  young  girl  whom 
I  remembered  as  a  lonely  little  child,  an 
orphan,  cared  for  by  a  conscientious  but 
austere  grandmother. 

"  I  invited  her,"  my  hostess  explained 
to  me  as  we  seated  ourselves  before  the 
fire  for  a  quiet  talk  after  the  departure 
of  the  last  guest,  "  because  you  had  her 
about  with  you  so  much  when  she  was 
a  child." 

"  She  was  a  pathetic  little  girl,"  I  said ; 
"  but  she  seems  happy  now." 

"  Do  you  recall  her  grandmother  ?" 
queried  my  hostess. 

"  I  certainly  do,"  I  replied ;  "  she 
told  me  once  that  there  was  one  desira- 
ble thing  about  children — after  a  while 
they  were  sure  to  be  grown  up  1" 

When  my  hostess  had  ceased  laugh- 
ing, she  remarked,  "  Well,  she  told  me 
the  other  day  that  children  would  be 
children — and  she  was  glad  they  would  1" 

"She  must  have  changed,"  I  com- 
mented. 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "she  has 
changed  lately.  She  seems  to  be  more 
fond  of  her  granddaughter  and  to  under- 
stand her  better.  I  suppose  that's  why 
she  looks  happier." 

"  She  was  always  sensitive,"  I  said. 
"  I  wonder,"  I  continued,  interrogatively, 
"  what  has  changed  her  grandmother  ?" 

My  hostess  had  scarcely  finished  say- 
ing that  she  did  not  know,  when  the  girl 
of  whom  we  had  just  been  speaking  was 
again  announced. 

"  Grandmother  sent  me  back  to  ask  if 
you  won't  come  over  to  see  her  for  a 
little  while,"  she  said  to  me. 

I  was  rather  surprised,  for  my  early 
acquaintance   had    been   almost   solely 


with  the  wistful  littie  girl ;  but  I  imme- 
diately prepared  to  go. 

"  You  used  to  like  my  granddaugh- 
ter," said  the  older  woman,  as  sood  as 
she  had  made  me  welcome,  with  the 
sedateness  I  recollected,  but  also  with  a 
newly  acquired  warmth. 

"I  like  her  still,"  I  replied;  "she  is 
even  sweeter  now  than  she  was  when  she 
was  a  child." 

The  granddaughter  had  left  the  room 
to  attend  to  some  household  duty ;  but 
even  in  her  absence  the  grandmother  did 
not  praise  her  with  effusion.  "  She  is  a 
good  girl,"  she  said,  briefly ;  then,  as  if 
involuntarily,  she  demanded,  "  Do  you 
think  she's  happy  ?" 

"  She  looks  very  happy,"  I  said. 

"Well,  young  people  ought  to  be 
happy,"  said  the  older  woman. 

As  she  spoke  her  eyes  strayed  to  a 
small  picture  on  the  crowded  mantel 
shelf.  There  was  a  print  in  the  frame, 
and  as  I  glanced  at  it,  I  saw,  to  my  as- 
tonishment, that  it  was  a  picture  of  Miss 
Adams  as  "  Lady  Babbie."  I  knew  that 
Miss  Adams  had  never  been  in  that  vil- 
lage ;  I  had  not  supposed  that  the  little 
granddaughter  had  more  than  twice  in 
her  life  been  elsewhere. 

"  She  must  have  taken  great  pleasure 
in  seeing  *  The  Little  Minister,'  "  I  ob- 
served. 

"  She  ?  Oh,  my  granddaughter  didn't 
see  it ;  I  did.  I  was  visiting  over  in 
the  city,  and  the  people  I  was  staying 
with  took  me.  I've  never  seen  many 
stage  plays,  and  the  others  I  saw  I 
didn't  care  much  about;  but  I  liked  the 
girl  in  this  one.  She  did  a  lot  of  wild 
things  I  wouldn't  have  allowed  if  I'd 
been  one  of  the  people  having  the 
bringing  up  of  her."  My  acquaintance 
paused,  and  then  she  smiled  faintly. 
"  And  yet,"  she  continued,  "  some  way, 
I  liked  her.  She  made  me  remember 
how  I  used  to  feel  when  I  was  a  young 
girl." 

I  unconsciously  turned  to  look  again 
at  the  picture  on  the  mantel,  with  Ae 
laughing  eyes,  and  the  eager  lips,  and 
the  wind-blown  hair,  and  the  rowan 
berries. 

The  woman  whose  austerity  had  for 
many  years  been  a  subject  for  comment 
in  her  town,  noting  this,  said,  in  a  low 
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voice :  ''  A  person  of  my  age  can't  change 
her  ways  suddenly.  After  I'd  begun  to 
recollect  how  I  felt  about  things  when  I 
was  a  girl,  it  came  to  me  that  all  girls 
are  alike — my  granddaughter  among 
them.  And  to  keep  me  in  mind  of  it,  I 
cut  that  girl's  picture  out  of  a  magazine 
and  set  it  up  there."  She  smiled  again. 
"  She  was  very  flighty,"  she  mused ;  "  but 
she  was  so  light-hearted  about  it,  I 
couldn't  blame  her  as  much  as  I  wanted 
to — especially  when  I  began  to  remem- 
ber how  I'd  been  in  my  own  feelings  at 
her  age." 

As  the  granddaughter  left  me  a  little 
later,  at  the  door  of  my  hostess,  I  said 
to  her :  ^*  Your  grandmother  asked  me 
if  I  thought  you  were  happy." 

The  girl's  face  colored  shyly.  "  I  am," 
she  said,  impulsively ;  "  though  I  wasn't 


when  I  was  smaller.  I  was — lonely.  I 
have  grown  old  enough  now  to  be  com^ 
panionable  with  grandmother,"  she  con- 
cluded, with  naive  seriousness ;  and  I 
did  not  tell  her  that,  on  the  contrary,  her 
grandmother  had  grown  young  enough 
to  be  companionable  with  her. 

Truly,  if  the  sacrifices  of  the  Ameri- 
can woman  of  the  stage  for  her  art  be, 
as  none  of  us  can  doubt,  numerous  and 
large,  her  rewards  are  proportionately 
great  and  many.  It  has  been  given  to 
her  in  large  measure  to  inspire,  to  en 
lighten,  and  to  refresh.  If  the  moment 
of  her  expression  be  fleeting,  the  influ- 
ence of  that  moment  endures ;  and  the 
influence  is  that  which  makes  for  hap- 
pier and  better  days,  days  like  the  morn- 
ing of  the  birthday  of  Colombe,  in  which 
"  sunshine's  everywhere." 


Our  Public  School   Music 

By  Daniel  Gregory   Mason 


OF  the  many  people  who  are  aware 
that  there  is  in  our  public 
schools  a  system  of  instruction 
in  music,  probably  fe^,  even  of  those 
who  are  parents,  know  definitely  what 
sort  of  a  system  it  is,  what  it  does,  or 
what  it  fails  to  do.  There  is  not  very 
much  general  public  interest  taken  in  it, 
partly  because  interest  in  anjrthing  in- 
volves effort,  and  partly  because  music 
is  not  yet  welcomed  by  the  popular 
mind  as  one  of  the  serious  human  inter- 
ests. But  no  one  can  look  attentively  at 
what  is  actually  being  done  in  public- 
school  music  without  finding  his  interest 
in  it  stimulated,  without  coming  to  feel 
that  it  has  genuine  value  as  an  element 
in  education,  and  that  it  might  easily  be 
made  to  have  more.  Let  us  examine 
for  a  moment,  then,  the  system  as  it 
exists  to-day — not  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  professional  musician  or  of  the 
professional  pedagogue,  but  from  that 
of  the  ordinary  man  who  interests  him- 
self in  the  efficiency  of  institutions  in  a 
simple  and  natural  way. 

In  the  sixty-odd.  years  since  Lowell 
Mason,  by  dint  of  an  almost  stubborn 
persistence,  introduced  the  study  of 
music  into  the  public  schools  of  Boston, 


teaching  gratuitously  for  a  year  in  order 
to  demonstrate  its  usefulness,  wonderful 
strides  have  been  taken.  An  elaborate, 
far-ramifying  administrative  machinery 
has  been  established,  text-books  have 
been  written,  conventions  have  met, 
training-schools  have  organized,  and 
much  breath  and  much  ink  have  been 
expended  in  a  hundred  controversies. 
The  result  of  all  this  activity  is  an  effi- 
cient if  still  not  entirely  uniform  system. 
Most  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
United  States  employ  musical  super- 
visors, whose  duty  it  is  to  give  instruc- 
tion both  directly  to  the  children  and  to 
the  grade  teachers  in  charge  of  them. 
In  small  towns  the  direct  instruction  is 
the  rule.  In  large  cities  it  is  more 
usual  for  the  supervisors  to  concentrate 
themselves  so  far  as  possible  on  the  task 
of  guiding  the  grade  teachers,  explaining 
to  them  the  use  of  the  text  books,  ob- 
serving them  at  work  with  the  children, 
and  correcting  whatever  errors  in  their 
mode  of  teaching  may  result  from  a  lack 
of  special  musical  skill.  The  grade 
teachers  in  their  turn  drill  their  pupils 
each  day  in  ways  that  fall  under  two 
heads.  In  the  first  place,  they  teach 
them   to   read   simple   music   at  sight. 
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singing  it  directly  from  chart,  primer, 
or  blackboard.  This  music  is  at  first 
hardly  more  than  short  phrases  and 
scales,  sung  in  unison ;  as  the  course 
proceeds  it  becomes  more  complex,  and 
its  goal  is  the  simple  chorus  in  three  or 
four  separate  parts  or  "  voices."  In  the 
second  place,  the  teachers  present  to 
the  children  complete  little  songs,  easily 
caught,  called  "rote-songs,"  intended 
to  be  sung  directly  from  the  dictation. 
The  text-books  and  primers  for  sight 
reading  consist  of  graded  exercises,  be- 
ginning with  the  simplest  combinations 
of  rhythms  and  intervals,  and  gradually 
increasing  in  difficulty.  The  object  of 
the  sight  reading  is  to  develop  the  ear 
to  hear  accurately,  the  eye  to  grasp  mu- 
sical relations  and  the  voice  to  repro- 
duce them,  and  to  give  the  pupil  an 
open-sesame  to  the  stores  of  musical 
literature.*  The  object  of  the  rote-songs 
is  to  give  rest  after  the  efforts  of  greater 
concentration,  to  develop  the  sense  of 
melody,  harmony,  and  rhythm — that  is, 
the  musica/ sense  as  a  complete  faculty — 
and  to  give  delight  At  the  school  com- 
mencements and  on  other  festal  occa- 
sions through  the  year,  the  children  sing 
their  songs  en  masse  and  with  the  great- 
est enjoyment 

Such  is,  in  brief,  the  method  by  which 
thousands  of  teachers  all  over  the  United 
States  are  instructing  in  music  about 
seventeen  million  American  children. 
It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
us,  when  we  think  of  the  vast  number 
of  coming  men  and  women  thus  being 
influenced,  to  ask  ourselves  just  how 
much  the  system  achieves. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  achieves 
excellent  physical  results.  Like  any 
other  form  of  calisthenics  or  bodily  drill, 
it  affords  a  relief  from  the  studies  which 
call  for  intellectual  concentration  with- 
out bodily  motion — from  such  studies, 
that  is,  as  reading,  arithmetic,  or  history. 

'  The  power  to  read  at  sight  is  essential  to  the  true 
musician,  however  much  clever  amateurs  may  achieve 
•  by  ear."  People  with  "  a  natural  talent  for  music," 
as  it  is  called,  are  apt  to  trust  to  their  talent  to  com- 
pensate tor  gross  musical  illiteracy.  They  ought 
rather  to  respect  themselves  enough  to  submit  their 
innate  powers  to  training.  One  is  reminded  of  the 
printer  who  took  a  bass  part  m  one  of  Handel's 
choruses,  assuring  the  master  he  was  a  good  reader. 
After  enduring  his  miserable  attempts  for  some  time, 
Handel,  losing  his  temper,  shouted  at  him,  ''You 
scoundrel  1  Did  you  not  say  you  could  sing  at  sight  ?" 
"  Yes,  sir,"  he  replied,  "and  so  I  can ;  but  not  at  Jlrst 
sight." 


The  daily  music  lesson  means  a  daily 
suspension  of  these  trying  forms  of  study, 
an  interim  of  soldierly  drill,  of  muscular 
effort,  of  deep  breathing.  It  means  a 
united  effort  of  all  the  scholars  to  do 
something  with  their  bodies.  And  there- 
fore it  means  renewed  interest,  oxygen- 
ated lungs,  refreshed  attention.  One 
hardly  needs  to  insist  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  "  the  child  "—  that  imposing 
pedagogic  entity,  that  pathetically  de- 
fenseless human  being — to  have  in  the 
regular  course  of  study  some  moments 
of  congenial  bodily  action,  socially  en- 
joyed. 

Nor  does  this  mean  that  the  music 
hour  makes  no  demands  upon  the  mind. 
Reading  music  is  in  itself  an  excellent 
mental  exercise.  It  calls  into  action 
memory,  discrimination,  judgment,  and 
"  motor  response."  Let  any  one  who 
doubts  this  attempt  to  take  a  part  in 
even  the  simplest  two-part  song,  to  read 
it  from  the  blackboard  while  others  read 
the  other  part,  and  to  hold  it  firmly  with- 
out losing  consciousness  of  the  other. 
It  is  anything  but  an  easy  process,  for  it 
involves  hearing  the  other  voice  and  still 
holding  one's  own.  Yet  in  an  uptown 
school  in  New  York  City  tlie  present 
writer  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a 
room  full  of  eight-  or  ten-year-old  boys 
manfully  reading  at  sight  a  two-part  ex- 
ercise from  the  blackboard.  One  half 
the  room  took  the  soprano,  the  other 
half  the  alto;  and  each  half,  in  this 
vocal  tug-of-war,  held  its  own  with  the 
tenacity  of  a  bulldog  (if,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, with  something  of  a  bulldog's 
growling  hoarseness).  Such  an  exercise 
gives  invaluable  practice  in  concentra- 
tion and  in  self-control. 

But  if  music  means  to  school-children 
in  the  first  place  a  physical  advantage, 
and  in  the  second  place  a  mental  train- 
ing, it  means  to  them,  in  the  third  place, 
something  far  more  valuable  than  either; 
it  means  an  added  faculty  of  expression. 
To  this  advantage  it  is  hard  to  apply 
any  word  less  general  than  "  spiritual." 
Every  new  power  of  expression  a  human 
being  can  get  actually  enlarges  his  per- 
sonality, develops  a  new  aspect  <^  his 
human  nature,  makes  him  more  a  man. 
And  the  power  to  express  feeling  in 
sounds,  even  in  an  elementary  and  very 
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simple  way,  and  to  understand  such  ex- 
pression of  it,  is  a  special  and  unique 
power,  not  for  a  moment  to  be  confused 
with  any  other.  The  child  who  impro- 
vises a  scrap  of  melody  to  voice  a  mood 
of  gayety  or  of  meditation,  does  not 
merely  translate  into  sound  what  he 
might  say  to  you  in  words;  he  says 
something  he  could  not  otherwise  say. 
However  crude  it  may  be,  it  is  feeling 
of  the  musical  type  ;  and  its  expression, 
wholly  uninteresting  perhaps  to  any  one 
else,  is  to  the  child  himself  an  enrichment. 
To  open  up  to  children  the  means  for 
this  sort  of  expression  is  to  make  them 
inheritors  of  a  new  world.  It  matters 
not  that  most  of  them,  for  lack  of  faculty, 
will,  so  far  as  individual  expression  is 
concerned,  stop  at  the  threshold.  A 
very  small  degree  of  personal  skill  in 
music  is  a  sufficient  basis  for  genuine 
and  deep  appreciation  of  it.  The  slight 
personal  experience  opens  the  doors, 
and  one  penetrates  to  the  deeper  sanc- 
tuary by  merely  listening,  hearing,  and 
feeling. 

How  wide  a  world  musical  apprecia- 
tion opens  up  to  us,  how  deep  and  satis- 
fying are  its  enjoyments,  and  how  great 
a  resource  it  is  to  that  vast  body  of 
people  who  from  lack  of  education  can- 
not in  anything  like  the  same  degree 
enjoy  the  other  arts,  an  appreciation  of 
which  is  more  directly  dependent  on 
general  culture  and  intellectual  training, 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  in  a  short 
paper.  The  reader  who  is  interested  in 
this  most  general  and  ultimate  aspect  of 
the  utility  of  music  will  find  it  well  worth 
while  to  read  at  length  the  chapters  on 
"Music's  Nature  and  Position"  and 
"  Music  in  Relation  to  the  Public,"  in 
Edmund  Gurney's  remarkable  book, 
"  The  Power  of  Sound."  We  must  con- 
tent ourselves  here  with  a  quotation  or 
two  which  may  suggest  the  course  of  the 
argument  Gurney  so  convincingly  de- 
velops. "  When  we  turn,"  he  says,  "to 
the  actual  position  of  music  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  to  the  actual  effect  of  those 
works,  from  a  street-song  to  a  symphony, 
which  have  any  sort  of  true  vitality,  we 
shall  find  that  the  extraordinary  power 
or  popularity  of  the  art  is  due  to  the 
very  isolation  of  its  sphere,  to  the  fact 
that  its  roots  have  their  place  apart  in 


our  physical  and  spiritual  nature,  and 
know  nothing  either  of  the  interests  or 
the  disturbances  of  intellectual,  social, 
or  political  life.  .  .  .  Music  can  flourish 
to  the  utmost  in  an  age  of  the  most 
feverish  speculation  and  the  most  prosaic 
activities ;  where  the  confusion  of  belief 
and  aims,  the  want  of  an  atmosphere  of 
outward  magnificence  and  beauty,  the 
lack  of  the  very  conditions  under  which 
the  other  arts  have  chiefly  flourished, 
only  bring  into  stronger  relief  the  singu- 
larity of  this  one.  .  .  .  Even  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  national  ideas  and  sentiments 
such  as  have  often  so  powerfully  influ- 
enced art,  can  have  little  bearing  on 
works  which  are  already  and  increasingly 
cosmopolitan,  and  in  their  aloofness  from 
views  and  creeds  affect  equally  and 
similarly  men  of  all  views  and  of  all 
creeds."  After  much  more  in  the  same 
vein,  Gurney  clinches  his  point  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  activities  of  most  lives  are 
in  themselves  dull  and  trivial,  having 
little  or  nothing  of  vivid  and  changing 
interest,  and  no  power  of  satisfying  the 
imagination,  leaving  the  mind,  moreover, 
but  little  leisure  to  explore  unknown 
worlds ;  while  on  the  spiritual  side  there 
may  be  more  of  struggle  than  of  peace. 
To  such  lives  love  of  beauty  is  like  water 
in  the  desert ;  and  among  the  arts  it  is 
more  especially  the  privilege  of  music 
that,  penetrating  where  Nature's  face  is 
veiled,  she  can  open  the  springs  of  this 
love  to  the  poorest  dwellers  in  the  dingi- 
est cities."  The  cogency  of  these  words 
is  even  more  evident  when  we  apply  them 
to  twentieth-century  America  than  when 
we  are  thinking,  as  Gurney  was,  of  nine- 
teenth-century England ;  and  it  is  surely 
unnecessary  to  underline  their  eloquence 
with  any  comment. 

Let  us  assume  it  demonstrated,  then, 
that  the  study  of  music  in  the  public 
schools  is  a  valuable  one,  and  that  our 
present  system  carries  out  its  important 
work,  on  the  whole,  efficiently  and  well. 
There  still  remain  to  be  considered 
its  shortcomings  and  deficiencies.  It 
achieves  much;  what  does  it  fail  to 
achieve  ? 

Curiously  enough,  Gurney 's  argument, 
which  sets  forth  so  convincingly  the 
advantages  of  music  as  a  popular  art, 
also  suggests  to  a  thoughtful  observer 
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just  what  is  the  most  serious  flaw  in  our 
present  way  of  teaching  it  The  pecu- 
liar appeal  of  music  to  "  the  people,"  he 
says,  depends  on  its  natural  isolation,  on 
its  not  being  dependent  on  intellectual 
culture  as  other  arts  are,  on  its  ability  to 
make  its  own  effects  directly  and  power- 
fully on  the  most  simple,  unlettered  minds. 
It  is  of  all  the  arts  the  most  self-suffi- 
cient. Now,  the  precise  blunder  that  is 
most  constantly  made  in  the  teaching  of 
music  is  the  assumption  that  it  is  not  thus 
self-sufficient,  that  it  cannot  be  under- 
stood by  its  own  nature,  that  it  must  be 
explained  by  something  else.  It  is  mad- 
dening, for  instance,  to  see  how  invet- 
erately  teachers  present  music  to  their 
pupils  as  a  mere  supplement  or  condi- 
ment to  the  words.  On  the  sentiment 
of  the  words  they  focus  their  attention, 
judging  a  song  not  by  its  musical  interest 
and  beauty,  but  by  the  train  of  images 
and  ideas  suggested  by  its  text  If  it 
be  about  birds,  animals,  domestic  life, 
or  patriotism,  they  judge  it  good.  The 
question  of  what  it  is  seems  secondary ; 
the  pressing  question  is.  What  is  it 
about?  The  inevitable  result  is  the 
adoption  of  a  vast  body  of  wholly  vapid 
music,  which  happens  to  be  set  to  edify- 
ing verses.  It  naturally  fails  to  interest 
the  children,  the  deduction  follows  that 
children  "  care  less  about  the  music  than 
about  the  words,"  and  the  vicious  process 
goes  on  with  increased  impetus.  Precisely 
the  same  thing  happens,  of  course,  though 
in  a  less  aggravated  form,  in  the  case  of 
the  plastic  and  literary  arts.  The  child 
is  directed  to  look,  in  a  picture,  not  for 
pictorial  beauty,  for  light  and  shade, 
balance,  composition,  color,  but  for  a 
story  or  an  association  of  ideas.  Nat- 
urally, he  learns  to  prefer  poor  pictures 
to  good  ones.  Deduction  :  "  The  child 
cares  chiefly  for  the  narrative  element 
in  art."  Or  he  is  made  to  read  a  poem 
with  his  attention  concentrated,  not  on 
the  charm  of  its  rhythm,  structure,  and 
other  qualities  of  style,  and  on  its  im- 
agery, movement,  characterization,  and 
other  ultimate  literary  qualities,  but  on 
its  homiletic  features,  its  moral.  The 
result  is  that  Longfellow  is  rated  above 
Keats  and  Shakespeare. 

This  prevalent  and  mischievous  prac- 
tice of  eliminating  so  far  as  possible  the 


artistic  element  from  the  objects  of  art 
to  be  studied  is  generally  defended  by 
an  appeal  to  the  immaturity  and  siin 
plicity  of  the  childish  mind.  **  Things 
must  be  made  simple  and  easy,  or  the 
child  cannot  grasp  them."  Very  well, 
one  wants  to  reply,  make  them  as  simple 
as  you  please,  but  do  not  make  them 
vapid,  do  not  wholly  devitalize  and  im- 
poverish them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
child — not  the  pedagogic  "  child,"  but 
the  natural  small  human  being — has  a 
very  keen  nose  for  the  interesting  and 
the  uninteresting,  and  nothing  is  sim- 
pler and  easier,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  delightful  to  him,  than  art  Most 
children  are  very  much  alive.  They  are  at 
once  interested  and  won  by  a  vital  pres- 
entation of  anything — even  of  a  work  of 
art — and  they  are  quite  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing it  keenly.  Let  them  but  understand 
what  to  look  for  in  a  statue  like  the 
"  Disk-thrower,"  or  a  picture  like  Botti- 
celli's "  Spring,"  or  what  to  listen  for  in 
a  poem  like  "  How  They  Brought  the 
Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,"  and 
they  will  become  devotees  forthwith. 
Any  normal  child  will  vastly  prefer 
Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes,  even  with- 
out entirely  understanding  them,  to  the 
"  Psalm  of  Life."  The  literature  of 
music  is  full  of  simple,  beautiful  songs 
that  would  at  once  become  permanent 
possessions  of  the  children  who  could 
but  hear  them  until  they  knew  them. 
All  the  fine  old  German  church  chorals, 
with  their  strong  melodic  phrases 
wrought  into  a  perfect  artistic  balance, 
all  the  endlessly  varied  folk-songs  of  the 
different  nations — French,  Hungarian, 
Irish,  Scottish,  Russian — innumerable 
lyrical  songs  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schu- 
mann, Schubert,  and  Brahms,  are  waiting 
to  be  made  known  to  the  thousands  of 
children  who  would  love  them. 

What  is  needed  to  make  the  best 
music  intelligible  to  children  is  not  the 
supposed  simplification  of  going  at  it 
through  the  words,  or  even  through  the 
shades  of  musical  expression,  but  tlie 
rigorous  subordination  of  all  other  fac- 
tors of  effect  to  the  primary  musical 
fact— the  melody  itself.  Melody  consists 
of  tonal  sentences,  embodying  consider- 
able variety  in  intervals  but  constantly 
defined  by  rhythm.    Rhythm  is  the  fun- 
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damental  fonnative  element  in  music, 
and  must  be  the  basis  of  all  intelligibil- 
ity in  the  rendering  of  it  Play  even  so 
familiar  a  tune  as  '*  Yankee  Doodle  "  at 
the  pace  of  a  h3rmn  tune,  and  it  is  un- 
recognizable. Maltreat  the  best  music 
by  playing  it  too  "  expressively,"  with 
long  holds,  and  sudden  sallies,  and 
extreme  Umpo  rubato^  and  it  becomes 
wholly  meaningless  and  vapid.  It  makes 
music  not  more  intelligible,  but  less  so, 
to  be  taken  too  slowly;  it  makes  it  not 
deeper  in  expression,  but  quite  impotent, 
to  be  distorted  and  violated  and  tortured 
out  of  shape  in  accordance  with  the 
supposed  demands  of  emotion.  Yet 
these  perversions  are  inevitable  results 
of  the  theory  that  music  is  but  an 
appanage  of  something  else.  Music  is 
itself  alone;  its  laws  (of  melody,  har- 
mony, rhythm)  are  its  own  ;  its  message 
is  untranslatable,  its  appeal  is  unique. 

At  this  point  some  reader  may  object, 
perhaps,  that  the  view  of  music  here 
defended,  if  carried  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, will  lead  us  to  mere  street-music 
as  the  ideal  of  the  art  If  definiteness 
of  structure,  trenchancy  of  rhythm,  are 
the  criteria  of  good  music,  what  can  be 
better  than  "  Mr.  Dooley  "  and  "  Hia- 
watha "  ?  And  the  objector  may  add 
that  already  such  tunes  are  but  too  pop- 
ular, not  only  on  the  streets,  but  in  the 
schools,  and  that  the  effort  of  theorists 
should  be  to  suppress  rather  than  to 
accredit  them.  But,  surely,  we  cannot 
deny  that  they  are  popular.  And  if  they 
are  popular,  they  must  have  elements  of 
merit ;  and  these  elements  of  merit  are 
precisely  their  rhythmic  vitality,  their 
power  to  seize  and  compel  our  attention. 
They  are  indeed  crude,  but  they  are  in 
their  primitive  way  genuinely  musical — 
far  more  so  than  the  amorphous  con- 
glomerations of  the  pedants  who  despise 
them.  The  way  to  educate  taste  beyond 
them  is  not  to  ignore  their  qualities,  but 
to  familiarize  their  devotees  with  pieces 
that  do  even  better  what  they  do  crudely 
but  with  undeniable  interest  The  music 
of  the  masses  is  a  formidable  rival  of 
the  music  of  the  classes  only  when  the 
latter  is  insincere,  artificial,  and  unfaith- 
ful to  its  own  higher  possibilities.  The 
man  who  honestly  enjoys  "Under  the 
Bamboo-Tree  "  has  already  advanced  one 


step  towards  enjoying  Brahms's"  Cradle 
Song,"  while  the  man  who  tolerates  a  flat 
and  meaningless  tune  for  the  sake  of  its 
words  has  not  advanced  at  all.  The  prev- 
alent public  taste  for  "  rag-time  "  and  the 
waltzes  and  two-steps  of  the  vaudeville 
stage  means  two  things — it  means,  first, 
that  ordinary  people  have  a  susceptibil- 
ity to  the  effects  of  rhythmical  balance 
and  form  that  needs  only  cultivation, 
expansion,  and  chastening  to  become 
the  basis  of  true  musical  taste ;  and  it 
means,  in  the  second  place,  that  as  yet 
the  people's  musical  educators  have  not 
approached  their  work  frankly  and 
understandingly  enough  to  accomplish 
very  much  in  the  way  of  refining  this 
taste  without  stultifying  it 

Useful  as  the  system  of  public  in- 
struction in  music  already  is,  then,  it  is 
capable  of  being  made  even  more  effi- 
cient and  widely  influential.  The  direc- 
tion in  which  it  can  most  serviceably 
advance  is  suggested  by  the  foregoing 
remarks.  It  can  insist  on  a  higher  av- 
erage in  the  quality  of  the  music  used  ; 
it  can  teach  this  music  as  music,  not  as 
a  decorative  embroidery  for  words  or  a 
medium  of  dramatic  or  descriptive  ex- 
pression ;  and  by  so  doing  it  can  insensi- 
bly effect  a  great  improvement  in  popular 
standards  of  taste.  Obviously,  this  ad- 
vance must  be  made  primarily  through 
the  supervisors,  and  will  depend  upon 
their  devotion,  intelligence,  and  musi- 
cianship. The  training  of  the  super- 
visors is  indeed  the  most  important 
practical  element  in  the  whole  problem 
of  improving  the  system. 

At  present  the  supervisors  of  music 
get  their  education  either  in  the  State 
Normal  schools  or  in  the  large  private 
schools,  of  which  the  Thomas  Normal 
Training  School  in  Detroit  and  the 
Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music  at 
Potsdam,  New  York,  are  good  examples. 
There  are  also  courses  for  supervisors 
offered  by  some  of  the  larger  universi- 
ties, like  Columbia.  The  Thomas  Nor- 
mal Training  School,  established  over 
fifteen  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Emma  A 
Thomas,  has  graduated  more  than  seven 
hundred  young  women,  who  are  now 
distributed  all  over  the  country,  many  as 
supervisors  of  the  musical  instruction  in 
the  State  Normal  schools.    The  Crane 
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Institute,  organized  in  connection  with 
the  Potsdam  State  Normal  School  by 
Miss  Julia  £.  Crane,  has,  in  the  fifteen 
years  of  its  existence,  sent  out  well- 
trained  teachers  to  responsible  posts  all 
over  the  country.  While  such  schools 
as  these,  however,  do  excellent  work  and 
have  contributed  much  to  the  success 
of  the  public-school  system  of  music, 
there  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  smaller 
and  less  efficient  schools  which  give 
their  students  but  a  smattering  of  educa- 
tion, and  there  are  many  supervisors  of 
music  actively  at  work  in  small  towns 
(and  some,  it  is  to  be  feared,  even  in 
the  large  cities)  who  are  not  really  fitted 
to  teach.  In  a  word,  the  system  at 
present  suffers  from  having  no  fixed 
and  universally  accepted  standard  of 
efficiency  in  supervisors,  no  uniform 
examination  which  all  candidates  must 
pass.  In  too  many  cases  supervisors 
of  music  drift  into  the  work  from  being 
singing  teachers,  or  choir  singers,  or 
church  organists,  or  even  teachers  of 
some  entirely  unconnected  subject,  like 
drawing.  However  conscientious  they 
may  be,  they  cannot  under  such  condi- 
tions come  to  their  task  with  sufficient 
skill  s^nd  enthusiasm  to  teach  music  as 
it  should  be  taught. 

The  next  step,  then,  in  the  evolution 
of  the  system  of  public  musical  instruc- 
tion, a  step  which  has  been  directly  led 
up  to  by  all  the  excellent  work  already 
done  by  such  schools  as  those  mentioned, 
by  normal  schools,  and  by  individuals, 
is  the  establishment  of  uniform  training 
and  tests  for  supervisors.  The  credit  of 
first  definitely  suggesting  this  step  be- 
longs to  Mr.  Thomas  Tapper,  of  Boston, 
who  is  well  known  for  his  work  in  this 


field,  and  w1k>,  in  «d  address  at  Minne- 
apolis before  the  Na6onal  IMim^iwhI 
Association,  in  1902,  insisted  on  fte 
need  of  a  regular  course  for  supervisors 
of  music  in  public  schools.  His  sugs;es- 
tion,  favorably  received,  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  a  committee,  of  which  he 
was  made  chairman,  to  consider  the 
matter.  The  report  of  the  committee, 
to  be  made  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Association,  in  1904,  will  advocate  vari- 
ous improvements  in  the  training  for  the 
grade  teachers  which  is  offered  by  normal 
schools,  and  the  adoption  by  the  large 
universities  of  a  regular  course  for  the 
supervisors. 

The  general  public,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  interested  to  hear  of  the  practical 
steps  thus  being  taken  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  musical  teaching  in  the 
schools.  Yet  the  public,  and  particularly 
all  parents  whose  children  are  the  final 
focus  of  these  influences,  should  also 
remember  that  school  instruction  can  do 
little  without  the  cordial  and  intelligent 
support  of  that  home  circle  which,  aifter 
all,  is  the  most  constant  and  potent  influ- 
ence in  the  child's  development  Indif- 
ference or  ignorance  in  the  home  can 
almost  entirely  cancel  the  effect  of  enthu- 
siasm in  the  school.  Every  individual- 
each  reader  whose  eye  may  happen  to 
fall  upon  these  words — can  support  the 
efforts  of  the  teachers,  can  help  the  dif- 
fusion of  a  taste  for  what  is  best,  most 
delightful,  most  spiritually  regenerating 
in  music,  by  recognizing  it  as  a  serious 
art,  with  its  own  laws,  methods,  and 
ideals,  and  by  championing  it,  when- 
ever the  opportunity  may  arise,  as  a 
pursuit  worthy  of  effort,  study,  and  re- 
spect 
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THIS   history   of    the    American 
Revolution  has  three  character- 
istics which  distinguish  it  from 
the  works  of  previous  historians. 

It  is  first  of  all  an  Englishman's  his- 
tory. It  is  true  that  both  Mr.  Lecky 
and  Goldwin  Smith  have  given  us  an 

'  Tke  American  Revolution.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  Bart.  Part  II.  In  2  vols. 
Lx>ngmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Englishman's  view  of  this  epoch;  but 
neither  of  them  has  written  the  history 
of  the  American  Revolution  ;  they  have 
treated  it  only  incidentally,  the  first  in 
dealing  with  the  history  of  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  other  through  his 
very  valuable  though  too  brief  history  of 
the  United  States.  Trevelyan 's  work  is 
devoted  wholly  to  the  American  Revo- 
lution, and  the  three  volumes  now  writ- 
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ten  bring  the  narrative  down  only  to 
the  famous  battle  of  Trenton  in  Decem- 
ber, 1776.  It  is  minute,  thorough,  ex- 
haustive, and  devoted  wholly  to  this  one 
epoch  in  English  history.  But  it  is  as  an 
epoch  in  English  history  that  the  author 
treats  the  Revolution.  In  fact,  Ameri- 
cans were  fighting  a  campaign  for  con- 
stitutional liberty  in  England  as  well  as 
for  independence  in  America.  George 
III.  surrendered  with  Cornwallis  at 
Yorktown,  and  the  victory  there  won 
enured  hardly  less  to  the  advantage  of 
the  people  of  England  than  to  that  of 
the  people  of  America.  While  the  Eng- 
lish aspect  of  the  Revolution  is  not  put 
at  the  front,  it  is  assumed  as  the  basis 
of  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  story.  The 
connection  between  events  in  England 
and  in  her  colony  across  the  sea  is  pre- 
served ;  the  point  of  view  is  that  of  an 
observer  in  London  rather  than  in  Phila- 
delphia or  New  York.  And  this  gives 
the  work  peculiar  value  to  the  American 
reader. 

The  author  notes  with  commenda- 
tion the  change  made  by  Congress  in 
Jefferson's  original  draft  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence — "the  conver- 
sion of  the  paragraph  addressed  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  from  a  bitter 
impeachment  to  a  friendly  and  pathetic 
remonstrance,"  and  he  adds,  very  truly, 
that  while  George  the  Third  has  long 
passed  away,  the  British  people  are  as 
much  alive  as  ever,  and  that  "  it  is  a 
good  thing  that  every  township  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans 
does  not  listen  once  a  summer  to  Jef- 
ferson's thrilling  sentences  about  the 
duty  of  forgetting  the  love  which  the 
colonists  formerly  entertained  towards 
their  unfeeling  brethren  in  England." 
We  fear  that  our  school  histories  too 
little  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  was  a  war,  not  against 
the  people  of  England,  but  against  the 
last  vestige  of  unconstitutional  and  un- 
representative imperialism  in  Great 
Britain ;  that  George  the  Third  had  to 
hire  Hessian  soldiers  because  he  could 
not  get  Englishmen  to  fight,  and  that 
it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  he  could 
have  pursued  his  policy  of  repression 
and  subjugation  if  Parliament  had  been 
a  free  representative  of  the  people,  or 


the  ministry  had  been  truly  responsible 
to  the  House  of  Commons. 

A  second  characteristic  of  this  work 
is  that  it  is  a  history  less  of  mere  events 
than  of  the  forces  which  produce  events. 
It  gives  graphically  and  effectively  such 
dramatic  episodes  as  the  retreat  from 
Long  Island  or  the  battle  at  Trenton ; 
but  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  was  a  great  popular 
movement.  It  was  first  of  all  a  revolu- 
tion in  public  sentiment  from  one  of 
loyalty,  through  discontent  and  protest 
against  specific  acts  of  injustice,  to  one 
of  passionate  desire  for  independence 
and  finally  resolute  purpose  to  achieve  it. 
It  was  next  a  gradual  change  from  mere 
local,  temporary,  and  passionate  out- 
bursts of  enthusiasm,  due  here  to  some 
special  leader,  there  to  some  special 
wrong,  gradually  fusing  the  heart  of 
the  people  into  a  consciousness  of  na- 
tionality, a  mutuality  of  respect,  and  a 
cohesion  of  will.  It  was  therefore  a 
progressive  creation  of  a  real  army  out 
of  turbulent  volunteers,  who  enlisted 
under  an  impulse,  remained  in  the  army 
while  the  impulse  lasted,  and  left  when 
it  had  effervesced.  The  chapter  on 
•*  Washington's  New  York  Army  "  and 
"  The  American  Soldier  "  is  as  admira- 
ble a  piece  of  historical  painting  as  we 
have  seen  in  many  a  day.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  compare  this  account  of 
the  colonial  volunteers  with  the  very  in- 
teresting account  which  the  Comte  de 
Paris  gives  in  his  history  of  the  Civil 
War  of  the  composition  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac ;  or  later  accounts  of  the 
American  soldier  in  Cuba  or  in  the 
Philippines.  Such  a  comparison  would 
show  that  the  very  faults  of  individualism 
which  in  the  colonial  militia  so  tried 
Washington's  soul  were  presages  of 
military  qualities  seen  in  later  battles  of 
the  Revolution,  but  more  fully  developed 
in  subsequent  military  history  of  America, 
which  has  made  her  soldiers  without  a 
superior  in  the  world,  despite  the  imper- 
fection of  their  drill  and  their  army 
organization.  A  very  small  proportion 
in  space  in  these  two  volumes  is  devoted 
to  an  account  of  mere  military  cam- 
paigns. The  history  is  distinctly  demo- 
cratic, human,  a  study  of  vital  conditions, 
an  account  of  that  moral  and  intellectual 
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development  of  which  the  campaigns  are 
but  the  physical  manifestation  and  with- 
out which  probably  no  victory  could  have 
been  won,  or  if  won  would  have  been  but 
a  barren  victory. 

Without  this  human  quality  this  his- 
tory could  not  have  its  third  distinguish- 
ing characteristic — its  humor.  This  is 
by  far  the  most  entertaining  history  we 
have  ever  read.  It  might  almost  be 
characterized  as  "  light  reading."  And 
this  is  not  because  of  any  frivolity  or 
folly  or  light  joke-making.  It  is  partly 
because  the  American  people  are  a 
humorous  people ;  because  no  man  with 
a  sense  of  humor  can  write  the  history  of 
that  people,  as  distinguished  from  the 
history  of  their  institutions  or  their  pub- 
lic deeds  or  their  great  events,  without 
humor.  There  is  a  popular  superstition 
that  the  Englishman  is  devoid  of  a  sense 
of  humor.  How  any  man  who  has  read 
Thackeray  or  Dickens  or  Scott  or 
Shakespeare  can  fall  into  this  delusion 
it  is  not  easy  to  understand.  Certainly 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  is  not  so  deficient. 
Two  or  three  instances  taken  at  haphaz- 
ard from  that  part  of  his  chapter  on  the 
battle  of  Trenton  in  which  he  describes 
the  Hessians  may  serve  as  illustrations, 
though  taken  out  of  their  connection  they 
serve  but  poorly:  "The  rank  and  file 
of  Rail's  brigade  acquired  the  good  will 
of  the  captors  by  their  docility,  their 
mild  and  even  temper,  and  their  freedom 
from  political  bitterness — a  virtue  which 


was  based  on  the  solid  fotmdation  of 
absolute  and  entire  political  ignorance. 
They  had  been  poor  soldiers  at  Trenton  ; 
but  they  made  most  excellent  prisoners." 
They  were  contented  in  captivity ;  "their 
minds  were  at  ease ;  for  their  pay  was 
running  up  on  the  books  of  the  British 
War  Office ;  and,  as  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, that  was  the  one  and  only  object 
for  which  they  had  come  to  America." 
"  When  it  was  ascertained  that  at  Fort 
Washington,  where  they  behaved  well, 
the  Hessians  had  killed  very  few  Ameri- 
cans— and  that  at  Trenton,  where  they 
behaved  ill,  they  had  killed  no  Americans 
at  all — the  authorities  in  Whitehall  di- 
rected their  agents  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  to  enroll  recruits,  if  such  could 
be  found,  who  knew  something  of  the 
use  of  the  musket  which  they  carried." 
"  Industrious  plunderers,  and  soldiers  ol 
no  account,  that  wretched  infantry  [the 
impressed  Hessians]  went  through  the 
war  (whatever  might  be  the  case  as 
to  their  honor)  with  their  bayonets  un- 
stained." 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  in  its 
largeness  of  view,  its  historical  perspec- 
tive, its  understanding  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of 
the  time,  and  its  singularly  ludd  and  often 
really  brilliant  though  never  over-rhe- 
torical English,  this  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  is  destined  to  become 
the  classic  history  of  that  great  epoch 
for  both  Englishmen  and  Americans. 
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acters  are  Henry  Percy,  grandson  of  the 
renowned  Harry  Hotspur,  Archibald  Doug- 
las, son  of  the  great  Scottish  Earl,  aim 
Eleanor  Neville,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  with  the  King  of  England, 
the  Regent  of  Scotland  and  other  noble 
lords  and  ladies  as  subordinates.  Not  even 
the  presence  of  such  exalted  personages, 
however,  can  atone  for  weakness  of  plot  ana 
tediousness  of  narration. 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Universalist  Society 
of  Hartland,  Vermont,  During  the  First  Cen- 
tury. With  Biographical  Sketches  by  Nancy 
DarUng.  Illustrated  with  Views  and  Portraits. 
Northrop,  Castleton,  Vermont.  6x9  in.  90  pages. 
Paper. 

Advanced  Bridge :  The  Higher  Principles 
of  the  Game  Analysed  and  Explained.  By  J.  B. 
Elwell  Illustrated.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.    41^X7  in.    277  pages.    $1.50,  net 

All's  Fair  in  Love.    By  Josephine  Caroline 

Sawyer.    Tlluslrated.    Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.,  New 

York.    5x7»^in.    346  pages. 

A  conventional  historical  novel  of  the  time  of 

Henry  the  Fifth  of  England.  The  chief  char- 
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Art  of  Uving  (The).  By  Ellen  Goodell 
Smith,  M.D.  (Second  Edition.)  Published  by 
the  Author,  Amherst,  Mass.    5x7H  in.    172  pages. 

Seacons  on  Life's  Voyage :  Brief  Answers 
to  Personal  Problems.  By  Floyd  W.  Tomklns, 
S.T.D.  George  W.Jacobs  &  Co,  Philadelphia. 
4x7  in.    216  pages.    >0c  net. 

'Birds  of  California.  By  Irene  Grosvenor 
Wheelock.  Illustrated.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 
Chicago.  5x7»4in.  578  pages. 
A  popular  bird  book,  dassiiied  according  to 
haoitat  or  color,  and  introducing  us  to  more 
than  three  hundred  common  birds  of  Cali- 
fornia and  adjacent  islands,  with  a  valuable 
supplementary  list  of  rare  and  accidental 
visitants.  The  work  of  the  author  is  thor- 
ough, and  vivified  by  personal  enthusiasm. 
Fine  full-pag^e  illustrations  and  numerous 
drawings  in  Uie  text  give  valuable  aid  to  the 
student. 

Books  of  the  Bible  with  Relation  to  their 
Place  in  History.  By  M.  C.  Hazard,  Ph.D.,  and 
H.  T.  Fowler.  Ph.D.  (Pilgrim  Series.)  The  Pil- 
grim Press,  Boston.  4*4x7  in.  225  pages.  50c, 
net. 

Call  of  the  Master  (The).  By  Reginald 
Heber  Howe,  D.D.  Thomas  Whittaker,  New 
York..    5x7*4  in.    91  pages.    75c 

Cap'n  Eri :  A  Story  of  the  Coast.  By  Joseph 
C.  Lincoln.  IHustrated.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 
New  York.  Sx7%in.  J97  pages.  $1.50. 
A  fine  touch  of  humanity  attracts  the  reader 
to  this  homely  sketch  of  real  life.  Three 
superannuated  coast  captains  attempt  house- 
keeping. The  results  are  wittily  indicated 
in  the  first  chapter.  They  pitch  pennies  to 
decide  which  one  shall  marry  for  a  house- 
kee[>er.  Here  begins  the  comedy,  which 
continues  to  the  end  of  the  story,  varied  by 
delicious  bits  of  humor  and  real  pathos, 
shadowed  by  a  villain  and  softened  by  a 
love  episode  between  two  young  people. 
Cap'n  Eri's  generous  nature,  common  sense, 
an(i  ready  wit  enliven  his  entire  neighbor- 
hood, and  one  feels  a  complete  comradeship 
with  him  in  his  own  particular  problem. 
The  illustrations,  in  color,  by  Charlotte 
Weber,  are  well  conceived  and  cirawn. 

Certain  Sources  of  Corruption  in  Latin 
Manuscripts.  By  Frederick  William  Shipley. 
The  Macmillan  (:©.,  New  York.  91/4X6  in.  93 
pages. 

Chambers's  Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature. 
(New  Edition.)  By  David  Patrick,  LL.D.  illus- 
trated. In  Three  volumes.  The  J.  B.  Lippmcott 
Co ,  Philadelphia.  7x11  in.  $S  per  vol 
From  its  beginning  of  over  sixty  years  ago 
this  work  has  had  a  literary  and  critical 
value  quite  apart  from  its  usefulness  as  a 
reference-book.  Robert  Chambers,  to  whom 
the  principal  editorial  supervision  is  ascribed, 
was  a  man  of  singularly  sound  and  true 
tastes  in  literature.  He  made  a  labor  of  love 
of  the  work  of  characterizing  and  describing 
the  authors  treated,  and  the  selections  quoted 
were  chosen  with  a  rare  gift  for  that  which 
is  truly  interesting  and  apt.  Moreover, 
the  plan  of  arrangement  (that  is,  not  alpha- 
betically but  by  the  dates  of  birth)  allowed 
a  certain  continuity  and  a  historic  grouping, 
both  of  which  gave  harmony  and  complete- 


ness to  the  whole.  In  short,  this  work  was, 
and  is,  a  great  deal  more  than  a  compendium. 
Its  copious  extracts  are,  as  has  been  well 
said,  "set  in  a  biographical  and  critical  his- 
tory of  the  li terature  itself."  Probably  many 
readers  shared  in  youth  the  experience  of 
the  present  writer  m  taking  the  old  edition 
of  the  **  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature" 
from  the  shelf  and  "browsing  about"  in  it 
until  he  found  some  stirring^  ballad  or  scene 
from  an  early  play  or  some  bit  from  De  Foe 
or  Sheridan  or  Cowper,  and  thus  was  led  on 
to  read  of  the  man  and  his  times.  Indeed, 
better  browsing  ground  for  the  young  mind 
it  would  be  hard  to  find.  There  was  nothing 
mechanical,  over-systematized,  or  tediously 
all-inclusive  in  the  original  plan  or  its  execu- 
tion. The  present  edition,  starting  with  such 
an  admirable  foundation,  has  built  on  it  well 
and  wisely.  There  are,  of  course,  numerous 
biographical  and  critical  articles  on  all  really 
important  Engjlish  and  American  writers  of 
recent  days,  with  ample  quotations  selected 
so  as  to  stand  each  by  itself  as  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  writer's  style  and  quality.  Our 
only  criticism  here  would  be  that  the  very 
brief  notes  in  the  "  Complementary  Lists  " 
of  both  English  and  American  autnors  and 
also  some  of  the  shorter  articles  about  living 
writers  which  immediately  precede  these 
lists  are  so  slight  as  hardly  to  be  worth  while, 
nor  wholly  in  keeping'with  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  **  Cyclopaedia."  Four  or  five 
lines  apiece  about  Winston  Churchill,  Ger- 
trude Atherton,  Mary  Johnston,  A.  H.  Lewis, 
Poulteney  Bigelow,  R.  A.  Wood-Seys,  Irving 
Bacheller,  Peter  Dunne,  and  a  score  more,  do 
not  add  much  to  the  weight  of  the  work,  while 
it  also  may  be  said  that  in  these  notes  are 
some  names  (E.  P.  Whipple,  for  instance) 
which  should  have  received  adequate  treat- 
ment in  the  body  of  the  work.  The  notes 
do,  however,  in  a  way  g^ve  a  completeness, 
and  our  criticism  is  a  minor  one.  In  the  main 
the  revision  and  extension  have  retained  the 
essential  plan  of  Robert  Chambers.  The 
names  of  a  few  of  the  collaborators  in  the 
work  and  of  their  topics  will  best  give  an 
idea  of  the  high  literary  plane  upon  which 
the  work  has  been  done.  It  will  be  noted 
that  there  are  included  not  merely  critical 
articles  about  individual  writers  but  elaborate 
essays  on  historical  literary  periods,  so  that 
the  growth  of  literature  is  treated  in  broad 
groupings  as  well  as  in  graphic  portraiture. 
Stopford  A.  Brooke  writes  on  the  period 
**  From  the  Beginning  till  after  the  Norman 
Conquest;"  Edmund  Gosse  on  "Elizabethan 
and  Jacobean  Literature;"  Sidney  Lee  on 
Shakespeare  :  Samuel  R.  Gardiner  on  "  The 
Civil  War  and  the  Commonwealth  ;"  George 
Saintsbury  on  Dry  den,  Swift,  Pope,  and 
Sterne;  Austin  Dobson  on  the  Eighteentli 
Century ;  Theodore  Watts-Dun  ton  on  the 
Nineteenth  Century  and  about  George  Bor- 
row ;  Swinburne  on  Shelley  ;  Edward  Dow- 
den  on  Matthew  Arnold  ;  while  many  of  the 
topics  relating  to  American  literature  are 
treated  by  Professor  Wood  berry,  who  writes 
the  general  article  on  that  subject,  by  the  Rev. 
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John  W.  Chad  wick,  and  by  President  J.  G. 
Schurman.  To  examine  these  papers  and 
the  much  larger  number  from  which  the 
brief  list  is  taken  in  detail  is  not  possible, 
but  it  may  be  said  that  critical  examination 
shows  that  there  is  in  them  a  decidedly  high 
average  of  scholarship  together  with  a  thor- 
oughly satisfying  literary  expression. 

Citizen  (The) :  A  Study  of  the  Individual  and 
the  Qoverament.  By  Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler. 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7«i  in.  Mb 
pages. 

Primarily  addressing  himself  to  young  men 
and  women,  Professor  Shaler  has  in  **The 
Citizen"  written  a  book  that  will  hold  the 
attention  and  interest  of  readers  of  all  a^es. 
His  style  is  mellow  and  singularly  persuasive, 
and  while  he  voices  many  opinions  contrary 
to  prevailing  beliefs,  his  tone  is  such  that 
hostile  criticism  will  find  itself  well-nigh 
disarmed.  One  does  not  have  to  read  between 
the  lines  to  recognize  his  political  tendencies, 
but  one  will  with  equal  ease  perceive  that 
he  has  in  no  wise  allowed  himself  to  be 
swayed  by  partisanship.  His  words  riner 
with  the  sincerity  of  his  conviction.s,  and 
however  the  reader  may  disagree  with  him 
he  will  find  himself  the  better  for  reading 
this  book.  We  have  no  space  to  enter  into 
any  analysis,  and  must  content  ourselves 
with  drawing  special  attention  to  the  chap- 
ters dealing  with  the  most  important  prob- 
lems of  the  present  day.  Of  these,  not 
the  least  is  the  negro  question,  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  find  Professor  Shaler  indorsing 
unreservedly  the  plans  and  methods  put  into 
execution  by  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington 
for  the  betterment  of  his  people,  and  urging 
the  necessity  of  National  co-operation  to  com- 
plete the  work  so  well  begun.  The  negro, 
he  holds,  has  latent  powers  far  greater  than 
is  generally  believed,  but  these  can  be 
developed  only  by  the  **  slow,  hard  road  "  of 
industrial  education.  It  is  by  manual  train- 
ing and  "not  to  any  extent  by  a  literary 
education  that  the  negro  is  to  find  his  way 
to  the  full  station  of  his  citizenship."  Draw- 
ing distinctions  of  connubium  and  commen- 
saTity,  he  yet  consistently  protests  against 
^  that  dislike  of  the  negroes  as  a  race  which 
all  Americans,  except  those  who  have  been 
brought  into  intimate  relations  with  them  in 
their  youth,  appear  to  feel."  On  the  subject 
of  mob  violence  and  "lynch  law"  he  is 
equally  outspoken  in  his  deprecation  of  the 
spirit  all  too  frequendy  finding  expression  in 
these  latter  days.  The  question  of  **  foreign 
possessions"  is  viewed  pro  and  con,  the 
author  declaring  against  a  policy  that  would 
"hold  subjugated  countries  without  reference 
to  the  will  of  their  peoples."  This  is  one 
of  the  pre-eminently  controversial  chapters. 
Another  is  that  treating  of  "The  Limits  of 
Freedom,"  wherein  Professor  Shaler  takes 
issue  with  the  views  concerning  the  treatment 
of  Anarchists  that  have  obtained  in  so  many 

?uartcrs  since  President  McKinley's  death, 
n  "  Citizenship  and  Party  Allepance"  he 
takes  the  ground  that  while  the  citizen  owes 
an  allegiance  to  the  party  representing  his 


ideals  of  government,  it  is  his  duty  as  a  citi- 
zen to  refrain  from  voting  for  "improper 
candidates,  or  those  who  are  nominated  on 
platforms  which  deny  the  principles  of 
sound  government" 

Complete  Works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emersoo. 
(Centenary  Edition.)  Vol  VI.  The  Conduct  of 
Life.  Vof.  VII.  Society  and  Solitude.  Hovjrih 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x8  in.  PervoU  $175. 
The  two  latest  additions  to  the  Centenary 
Edition  of  Emerson's  works  now  coming 
from  the  Riverside  Press  represent  the  sub- 
stantial workmanship  and  the  thoroudily 
trained  taste  of  that  establishment  at  their 
best.  To  these  volumes  the  editor,  Dr. 
Edward  Emerson,  contributes,  as  to  the 
former  volumes,  a  biographical  introduction 
and  notes,  which  are  valuable  as  explaining 
references  in  the  text,  but,  above  all,  as 
setting  behind  the  different  essays  the  con- 
ditions under  which  tliey  were  written. 

Concerning  Book-Plates :   A  Handbook  for 
Collectors.    By  Zella  Allen  Diclcson,  A.M.    Hho- 
trated.    (First  Edition.)    Wisteria  Cottage  Press, 
Chicago.    5»ix8in.   217  pages.    $3 JO,  net 
Many  well-printed  plates  illustrate  this  care- 
fully written  account  of  the  origin,  growth, 
and  ar t  of  collec ti ng  ex  libris.    All  collectors 
will  value  this  book,  and  will  find  in  it  a  re- 
liable guide  and  handbook. 

Confessions  of  Marguerite.  Anonymous. 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in,  364 
pages. 

One  takes  up  a  volume  of  Confessions  with 
misgivings  in  these  days.  This  Mar^erite 
who  confesses,  however,  disarms  criticism 
to  a  degree,  because  she  shows  evidences  of 
strength  and  sincerity.  Hers  is  the  oft-toW 
tale  of  a  woman's  .struggle  for  a  livelihood 
in  a  great  city,  with  temptations  and  hard- 
ships almost  beyond  endurance.  While  litde 
is  left  to  our  imagination,  the  especial  trials 
of  a  beautiful  young  woman  wa^e-earner 
are  indicated  with  delicacy  and  with  some 
power.  It  is  a  relief  to  know  that  Marp;ue- 
rite  returned,  in  the  end,  sadder  and  wiser, 
to  her  profession  of  country  school-teacher. 

Country  Interlude  (A).  By  Hildegarde 
Hawthorne.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  &)6toa. 
5x7%  in.  161  pages.  |1.25. 
The  love  story  of  a  girl  who  learns  through 
a  summer  in  the  country  that  life  offers  more 
than  mere  material  comforts,  as  repjresented 
by  a  lover  who  can  give  social  position  and 
luxury  of  surroundings.  The  device  of  story- 
telling by  correspondence  (in  this  case,  m 
the  telepnone  sense,  only  one  set  of  letters 
being  given)  is  somewhat  in  danger  of  being 
overworked.  Miss  Hawthorne,  however, 
manages  her  material  with  skilly  and  often 
writes  with  charm  and  conviction  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  while  her  men  and  wo- 
men are  quite  convincing  and  always  good- 
mannered. 

Dictionary  of  Historical  Allusions.  By 
Thomas  Benfieki  Harbottle.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York.  P/4X8  in.  306  pages.  |2,  net. 
Any  dictionary  of  historical  allusions  is  sure 
to  meet  criticism  in  that  it  cannot  be  all- 
inclusive,  because  of  the  indefinite  nature 
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of  its  subject  The  present  book,  however, 
so  far  as  our  examination  shows,  has  been 
compiled  with  judgment  and  knowledge.  It 
is  notable,  for  instance,  thatj  although  a  book 
of  English  origin,  it  contams  a  remarkably 
large  proportion  of  references  to  American 
affairs.  The  subjects  treated  are  often  curi- 
ous as  well  as  informative.  One  learns,  for 
instance,  from  the  very  first  page,  that  the 
Abecedenarians  formed  a  religious  sect 
which  held  that  all  human  knowledge  was 
valueless,  and  therefore  declined  to  learn 
the  alphabet ;  while  on  the  last  page  we 
learn  that  the  X  Y  Z  Mission  was  the  name 
dven  to  the  American  Mission  despatched 
by  France  in  1797,  so  called  because  the 
agents  employed  to  attempt  to  bribe  them 
used  in  their  correspondence  the  initials 
X  Y  Z.  Occasionally  a  bit  of  humor  creeps 
into  the  definitions,  as  where  we  are  told 
that  **  The  Young  Turks  "  is  the  title  given 
to  the  Turkish  reform  party,  who,  for  obvi- 
ous reasons,  are  for  the  most  part  non-resi- 
dents of  Turkey.  The  allusions  are  alpha- 
betically arranged,  and  are  also  indexed. 
We  are  glad  to  add  the  volume  to  our  shelf 
of  reference  works,  and  to  attest  its  unques- 
tionable usefulness. 

Bducatioti  of  the  Heart  (The).  By  William 
L.  Watkinson,  D.D.  The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co., 
New  York.    5x8%  in.   255  pages. 

The  fifty-two  short  essays  here  collected — 
sennonettes  they  might  be  called,  as  based 
on  texts  of  Scripture — are  all  intent  on  the 
ethical  and  religious  factors  of  character. 
Some  of  them,  as  one  on  "  Anaemic  Virtue," 
arc  especially  fresh  and  suggestive. 

Evidence  for  a  Future  Life  ("  L'Ame  Est 
Immortelle'*).  By  Gabrielle  Delanne.  Trans- 
Jated  by  H.  A.  Dallas.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.    5^X9  in.    264  pages.    $1.50. 

The  day  when  people  evinced  their  intellect- 
uality by  scouting  the  idea  of  ghosts  has 
gone.  Now  the  belief  in  ghosts  may  almost 
be  considered  the  badge  of  a  keen  mind.  It 
IS  as  an  appeal  to  reason  and  as  a  scientific 
freatise  that  this  book  presents  itself. 
Frankly,  we  do  not  want  to  be  skeptical  on 
the  subject  of  psychic  phenomena;  in  this 
epoch  of  wireless  telegraphy.  X-rays,  and 
radium,  unbelief  is  almost  presumptuous; 
but  when  we  are  told  that  a  young  man  after 
being  drowned  is  seen  walking  with  his 
patron  saint,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  spe- 
cial intercessor  on  behalf  of  the  drowned, 
we  confess  to  being  not  persuaded.  Yet,  it 
any  one  wants  to  know  all  about  the  **  peri- 
sprit"  which  envelops  the  soul  and  does 
auty  for  the  body  when  the  body  is  in  dust, 
about  materializations,  and  the  psychic  plane, 
we  know  of  no  book  in  which  it  is  all  told  in 
scientific  language  with  more  assurance. 
To  our  mind  something  more  is  needed 
"lan  familiar  stories  of  unfamiliar  appear- 
ances of  familiar  spirits.  We  believe  that 
there  is  opening  a  world  of  knowledge  con- 
cermng  the  life  of  the  spirit  as  full  of  won- 
ders as  the  world  of  knowledge  concerning 
nature  which  the  last  century  has  opened  to 
wens  minds;  but  we  4o  npt  think  it" has 


opened  as  wide  as  this  book  would  have  us 
believe. 

Evolution  of  Theology  in  the  Greek  Philos- 
ophers (The) :  The  Qiftord  Lectures  Delivered 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  Sessions  xooo-i 
and  x^oi-a.  By  Edward  Caird,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 
D.Litt.  In  2  vols.  The  Macmillan  Co.vNew  York. 
5Hx8in. 

Dr.  Caird  has  here  given  a  worthy  successor 
to  his  masterly  lectures  on  the  **  Evolution 
of  Religion."  Theology,  as  he  observes,  is 
religion  brought  to  self-consciousness  in 
reflection  upon  the  facts  it  is  concerned 
with.  The  beginnings  of  theology  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Greek  philosophy:  "it  first 
sought  to  p-asp  and  verify  that  idea  of  the 
ultimate  unity  of  all  things  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  religion."  For  there  appears  to  be 
a  certain  opposition  between  "  faith  "  and 
"reason,"  between  relign'ous  intuition  and 
reflective  analysis.  It  is  the  concern  of  phi- 
losophy to  show  that  this  opposition  is  not 
real  but  relative,  consisting  only  in  the  fact 
that  these  two  are  each  the  complement  of 
the  other  in  the  development  of  spiritual 
life.  In  his  first  volume  Dr.  Caird  devotes 
attention  to  the  work  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
on  this  fundamental  problem.  Plato  is  justly 
regarded  as  "  the  first  systematic  theologian, 
the  first  philosopher  who  distinctlv  grasped 
the  idea  that  lies  at  the  root  of  all  religion 
[the  unity  that  underlies  all  the  differences 
m  the  world],  and  used  it  as  the  key  to  all 
the  other  problems  of  philosophy."  The 
study  of  Plato  is  therefore  essential  to  an 
understanding  of  the  development  of  relig- 
ious thought.  "  He  did  more  than  any  one 
before  or  since  to  open  up  all  the  questions 
with  which  the  philosophy  of  religion  has 
to  deal."  Yet  he  failed i  to  attain  a  full 
reconciliation  of  the  opposite  lines  of  mys- 
ticism and  dualism.  His  premature  idealism 
had  to  remain  incomplete  till  slow-delving 
science  could  reduce  phenomena  to  a  system 
of  necessarily  related  elements.  And  Aris- 
totle, at  once  his  faithful  disciple  and  his 
severe  critic,  ultimately  became  even  more 
dualistic.  The  second  volume  is  mainly 
occupied  with  the  Stoic  and  the  New-Pla- 
tonist  philosophy.  In  both  volumes  many 
aspects  of  philosophic  thought  that  do  not 
seem  to  bear  directly  upon  theology  are 
exhibited  with  some  fullness,  for  a  oetter 
understanding  of  the  theological  views  con- 
nected with  them.  And  so  these  volumes 
possess  as  large  an  interest  for  the  student 
of  philosophy  as  for  the  theologian.  But 
while  Greelc  philosophy  enjoyed  unshackled 
freedom,  Christian  philosophy  until  the  time 
of  the  Renaissance  was  not  free ;  its  duty 
was  that  of  a  handmaid  to  dogma.  Its  first 
and  great  problem  was  the  relation  of  the 
human  to  the  divine,  and  here  the  New- 
Platonist  philosophy,  with  its  hopeless  dual- 
ism, worked  a  baleful  effect.  On  one  hand, 
the  fundamental  idea  of  Christianity,  the 
unity  of  the  human  and  the  divine,  was  vin- 
dicated after  a  long  struggle,  but  only  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  while  at  the  same  time  a 
gulf  impassable  was  opened  between  the 
glorifiea  Christ  and  humanity.   The  samo 
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influence  operated  to  pervert  the  doctribe  of 
the  Trinity,  "essentially  an  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  great  question  of  the  unity  of  God 
and  man,  into  an  account  of  the  inner  na- 
ture of  Deity.  Thus,  while  Greek  philos- 
ophy was  the  germ  out  of  which  Christian 
theology  sprang,  it  became  also  the  adverse 
force  from  whicn,  after  a  period  of  one-sided 
development,  it  had  to  free  itself.  But,  as 
Dr.  Caird  concludes,  the  negative  result  of 
the  New-Platonist  dualism  is  sull  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  theological  thought,  through 
its  protest  against  a  too  facile  and  shallow 
monism.  The  depth  of  the  antagonism  it 
insists  on  between  the  natural  and  the  spirit- 
ual must  be  fully  recognized^  if  it  is  to  be 
fully  overcome  in  any  effective  realization 
of  the  unity  of  God  and  man. 

Eschatology  of  Jesus  (The):  Being  Four 
Lectures  Delivered  under  the  **  Constitution  of 
the  Bruce  Lectureship"  in  the  United  Free 
Church  Colleee,  Qlascow,  in  October.  1903.  By 
I^wis  A.  M airhead,  B.u.  Andrew  Melroiie,  Lon- 
don, England.  5'/^x8V4  in.  224  pages. 
As  the  author  says  in  his  preface,  this  is  no 
statement  of  a  **  *  programme,'  stamped  with 
the  authority  of  our  Lord,  of  what  is  to 
happen  after  death."  It  is  rather  a  study  of 
certain  of  the  words  of  Jesus  as  reported  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  which  treat  of  the 
consummation  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  com- 
ing again  of  the  Son  of  Man.  Much  of  the 
discussion  turns  on  the  meaning  of  these 
words  in  the  light  of  Jewish  apocalyptic  lit- 
erature, and  one  lecture  out  of  the  four  that 
constitute  the  book  deals  with  the  tide  **  Son 
of  Man"  as  Jesus  used  it.  For  the  reader 
who  is  willing  to  forego  being  merely  a 
reader  and  to  do  some  studying  this  book  is 
likely  to  bring  reward.  Mr.  Muirhead  as- 
sumes as  already  proven  that  Je^us  was  mis- 
understood by  his  disciples,  and  that,  there- 
fore, his  words,  even  when  carefully  reported, 
are  put  into  wron^  contexts ;  he  assumes 
also  that  Jesus  was  intellectually  consistent, 
and  he  makes  clear  his  conviction  that  Jesus' 
purpose  was  not  to  satisfy  curiosity  about 
the  future,  but  to  give  dominant  power  to 
ethical  principles.  Readers  who  agree  with 
the  author's  presuppositions  will  not  agree 
in  every  case  with  the  particular  application 
of  them. 

Facts  at>out  Peat,  Peat  Fuel,  and  Peat  Coke : 
How  to  Make  It  and  How  to  Use  It— What  It 
Costs  and  What  It  is  Worth.  By  T.  H .  Leavitt. 
Illustrated.  Les  &  Shepard,  Boston.  5x7%  in. 
US  pages.    ^1,  net. 

Glimpses  into  the  Moral  and  Physical  Laby- 
rinths of  Nature.  By  Julius  Kuhn.  The  Natural 
Truths  Association,  Conshohocken,  Pa.  SVixS  m. 
1%  pages.    $1. 

Graal  Problem  (The) :  From  Walter  Map  to 
Richard  Wagner.  By  T.  S.  Tunison.  The  Rob- 
ert Clarke  Co.,  Cincinnati.  5x7%  in.  134  pages. 
$1.25. 

Guide  to  the  Study  of  Civics.  Bv  Charles  M. 
Davis,  B.S.  The  Yanck  Printery,  "feerlin  Heights, 
Ohio.    5x7».^in.    75  pages.    25c. 

Highways  and  Byways  in  Sussex.     By  E.  V. 

Lucas.    Illustrated.    The    Macmillan    Co.,    New 
\  ork.    5*2X8  in.    424  pages.    $2. 
Whether  by  dri  ing,  by  bicycle,  or  by  walk- 


ing, a  leisurely  journey  through  the  county 
of  Sussex  cannot  fail  to  pay  the  traveler  vi  ho 
loves  old  mansions,  quaint  English  inns,  fine 
specimens  of  the  ancient  English  church, 
beautiful  lanes,  and  rolling  hills.  That  Sus 
sex  should  have  remain^  to  such  a  large 
degree  deliciously  rustic^  while  yet  it  is  so 
near  London,  adds  to  its  enjoyment.  In 
this  volume  Mr.  Lucas  has  furnished  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  and  readable  of 
the  series  to  which  it  belongs,  all  of  which 
are  correctly  described  by  him  as  being  less 
guide-books  than  appreciations  of  the  dis- 
tricts described.  He  notes  that  while  the 
history,  archseology.  and  natural  attractions 
of  the  county  have  been  thoroughly  treated, 
there  has  been  little  written  about  Sussex 
men  and  women,  and  in  some  degree  he  has 
shown  here  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that 
Sussex  is  **as  rich  in  good  character,  pure, 
quaint,  shrewd,  humorous,  or  noble,  as  any 
other  division  ef  England.'^  There  is  thus 
the  interest  of  anecdote  and  personal  narra- 
tion as  well  as  the  more  external  charm  of 
nature  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Lucases  volume. 
Particularly  readable  are  those  pages  in 
which  are  quoted  the  references  to  Sussex 
in  Dickens  and  Thackeray. 

Habichtsfraulein  (Das).  By  Rudolph  Baum- 
bach.  By  Dr.  VVilhelm  Bernhardt.  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  Boston.    4^^x61^  in.    191  pages. 

Hermann  und  Dorothea.  By  Johann  Wolf- 
gang Goethe.  Edited  by  W.  A.  Adams.  Ph.O. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.    5x74  in.    ib^  pages. 

Ingoldsby   Country  (The).     By    Charles  G. 

Harper.    Illustrated.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 

York.  5V4X8V4in.  274  pages.  $2. 
In  their  way  the  Ingoldsby  ballads  form  a 
classic  of  jovial  humor,  llieir  associations 
are  with  the  legends,  antiquities,  and  historic 
happenings  of  that  comer  of  Kent  which 
includes  Canterbury,  where  Ingoldsby — that 
is  to  say,  the  Rev.  K.  H.  Barham — was  l)orn 
and  lived.  This  beautiful  Kentish  country 
includes  also  Folkslone,  Dover,  Margate, 
and  Ramsgate  on  the  coast,  and,  in  the  mte- 
rior,  numerous  delightful  English  villages 
and  parishes  with  auaint  Dickensy  names, 
among  which,  by  the  way,  we  notice  one 
bearing  Mr.  Barham^s  own  name.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  present  author  has 
plenty  of  material  out  of  which  to  construct 
a  picturesque  and  readable  book  about  the 
**  ingoldsby  Country."  The  attractiveness  of 
his  collection  of  local  legends,  odd  stories, 
and  discursive  information  is  made  still  more 
attractive  by  many  pen-and-ink  sketches, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  capitally  done, 
affording  a  welcome  relief  from  the  excess  o( 
process  pictures  met  in  most  book  illustration. 
The  boolc  will  please  not  only  the  admirers  of 
the  **  Ingoldsl^  Legends,"  but  all  who  enjoy 
the  charm  of  English  rural  life. 

Korea.     By  Angus   Hamilton.     Illustrated. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  Vork.    54x8  in. 

313  pages.    $1.50,  net. 
This  admirable  work,  published  not  long 
ago  in  two  large  volumes,  is  now  reprinted 
in  a  single  volume  and  at  a  gready  reduced 
price,  in  order  to  bring  it  within  reach  of 
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the  great  number  of  readers  who  are  eager 
to  secure  trustworthy  information  in  regard 
to  Korea  and  its  people.  No  better  work 
has  appeared  than  Mr.  Hamilton's.  The 
volume  is  furnished  with  maps  and  illustra- 
tions. 

Liberty  and  a  Living.     By  Philip  G.  Hubert, 

ir.    (Second   Edition.)    G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons, 
lewVork.    5x7%  in.    252  pages.    #1.50. 


Fifteen  years  ago  the  author  advanced  views 
in  accordance  with  those  held  by  Thoreau. 
and  explained  practically  by  the  author  of 
**  Ten  Acres  Enough  " — a  book  responsible 
for  many  imitations.  The  present  simple 
record  o'f  an  attempt  to  secure  bread  and 
butter,  sunshine  and  content,  by  gardening, 
fishing,  and  hunting,  does  not  offer  a  country 
life  as  a  refuge  to  broken-down  failures  in 
city  life.  The  author  contends  that  straw- 
berry-raising or  whatever  outdoor  life  is 
chosen  as  a  means  of  livelihood  is  to  be 
preferred  to  a  city  life,  even  though  that  be 
fairly  successful  in  a  commercial  sense.  His 
experiment  made  years  ago  is  not  regretted, 
and  his  experience  told  with  dry  conviction 
should  be  of  value  to  many  a  harassed  city 
dweller.  In  his  preface  to  the  second  edition 
the  author  occupies  a  cool,  detached  position 
and  recommends  us  not  to  take  him  too 
literally,  but  receive  his  notes  as  random 
suggestions.  They  are  too  full  of  vitalit>% 
however,  to  be  so  received. 

Little  Traitor  to  the  South  (A) :  A  War-Time 
Comedy.  By  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady.  Illus- 
trated. The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in. 
257  pages. 
Love  and  war  are  mingled  in  proper  propor- 
tions in  this  tale.  An  incident,  historically 
true,  of  the  Civil  War,  in  which  a  company 
of  brave  men  attempted  to  disable  the 
Federal  fleet  in  Charleston  Harbor,  is  the 
tragedy.  The  comedy,  intentional,  is  a 
melodrama. planned  by  General  Beauregard. 
A  comedy,  unintentional,  may  be  enjoyed  by 
the  reader  who  flatters  himself  that  he  knows 
women  better  than  Dr.  Brady  does,  and 
who  tries  to  accommodate  the  tall  propor- 
tions of  the  heroine  of  the  artist  to  the  au- 
thor's heroine,  who  "  could  just  manage  to 
cover  the  five-foot  mark."  Decorative  draw- 
ings in  green  embellish  the  book. 

Mosaic  E88a3r8.  Compiled  by  Paul  Elder. 
Friendship.  Happiness.  Nature.  Success. 
Paul  Ekler  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.  4V4X8^  in. 
10c  each. 

Mycenaean    Troy.     By    Herbert    Cushing 

Tolman,  Ph.D.,  D.D..  and  Gilbert  Campbell  Scog- 

gln.  M.A.    Illustrated.    (The  Vanderbilt  Oriental 

Series.)    The  American   Book  Co.,  New  York. 

5x7%  in.    Ill  pages.    $\. 

The  famous  work   of  Schliemann   in    the 

buried  cities  of  the  Troad  has  been  carried 

to  a  more  convincing  conclusion  than  he 

reached,  which  this  volume  presents  in   a 

concise  and  luminous  form.    By  "  Mycenaean 

Troy  "  is  meant  the  Troy  which  possessed 

the  same  culture  as  Mycenae  in  Greece,  the 

Troy  against  which  Agamemnon,  King  of 

Mycenae^  led  his  victorious  expedition,  as 

related  in  the  Iliad.    Of  such  a  city  the 

huge  walls,  towers,  gates,  and  inner  build* 


ings  have  been  unearthed  since  1890,  the 
sixth  stratum  in  a  series  of  nine  superim- 
posed .settlements  of  different  ages.  This 
is  pronounced  by  Ddrpfeld,  whose  great 
work,  "Troja  und  llion,"  has  been  treely 
drawn  on  in  this  volume,  to  be  *'  the  Homeric 
Troy  destroyed  by  the  Greeks." 

Napoleon:  A  Short  Biography.  By  R.  M. 
Johnston.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7»/i 
m.    248  pages.    Ij,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

North  Carolina:  A  Study  m  English  Colo- 
nial Qovemment.  By  Charles  Lee  Raper.  Ph.D. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  Vork.  5VixJ%in.  260 
pages. 
Professor  Raper  prefaces  his  study  of  the 
provincial  government  of  Nofth  Carolina 
with  a  brief  survey  of  the  proprietary  period, 
dating  from  1663  to  the  assumption  of  con- 
trol by  the  crown  in  1729.  As  ne  points  out, 
the  effects  of  the  policies  of  the  proprietors 
made  themselves  felt  in  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  life  of  the  colonjr  almost 
throughout  the  royal  period.  His  introduc- 
tory survey  is,  therefore,  no  work  of  super- 
erogation, and  is  exceedingly  well  done.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  the  entire  study  were 
it  not  that  the  author  relies  so  exclusively 
on  the  documents  utilized  in  his  research  for 
material  that  he  has  imbibed  much  of  the 
formality  and  dryness  common  to  slate 
papers.  This,  of  course,  detracts  only  from 
the  interest,  not  from  the  value,  of  his  work, 
which  is  a  worthy  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture treating  of  early  American  history. 
Apart  from  the  style  of  presentation  the 
reader  will  find  little  of  which  to  complain. 
The  various  topics  are  well  arranged,  and 
are  discussed  with  an  unbiased  mind,  while 
the  judgments  passed  are  always  based  on 
excellent  authority. 

Notes  on  Electric  Railway  Economics  and 
Prelinninary  Engineering.  By  W.  C.  Gotshall. 
Illustrated.  The  McGraw  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York.    6x9  in.    252  pages. 

A  series  of  hearings  has  recently  been  held 
b^  the  New  York  State  Railway  Commis- 
sioners to  consider  the  application  of  the 
New  York  and  Portchester  Railway  Com- 
pany for  a  charter.  During  this  hearing  the 
practicability  from  both  an  engineering  and 
commercial  standpoint  of  interurban  high- 
speed electric  railways  was  amply  demon- 
strated. Mr.  Gotshall,  the  author  of  the 
present  volume,  is  the  President  of  the  Port- 
chester Railway.  In  preparing  his  book, 
while  he  has  referred  to  the  engineering  and 
other  data  placed  in  evidence  at  the  legisla- 
tive hearings,  he  has  mainlv  based  it  upon  a 
series  of  lectures  which  Nfr.  Gotshall  deliv- 
ered some  time  ago  at  Lehigh  University. 
These  lectures  dealt  with  the  economics  of 
the  preliminary  determinations  and  of  the 
construction  and  operation  of  high-speed 
and  heavy-traction  interurban  electric  rail- 
ways. Some  of  the  Lehigh  faculty  and 
others  who  had  heard  the  lectures,  together 
with  financiers  and  engineers  to  whom  the 
notes  had  been  loaned,  expressed  a  wish  to 
have  them  published,  for  the  reasons,  as 
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they  justly  stated,  that,  in  the  first  place,  the 
treatment  was  novel  and  practical,  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  no  discussion  of  the  subject,  as 
presented  in  the  lectures,  existed  in  book 
form.  The  book  deserves  this  tribute.  It 
not  only  describes  actual  conditions  up  to 
date  ;  it  prophesies,  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  very  practical  and  experienced  observer, 
what  IS  about  to  take  place.  Mr.  Gotshall's 
views  on  the  construction  of  a  modern  inter- 
urban  railway  to  be  operated  by  electricity 
and  at  great  speed  are  of  interest,  for  exact- 
ly this  is  the  practical  problem  of  the  future. 
Our  kuthor^s  views  are  timely  first  of.all  to 
engineers  and  operators,  but  also  to  investors 
and  promoters.  Mr.  Gotshall  keeps  the 
economic  side  of  his  subject  well  to  the  fore 
throughout,  although  his  book  eives  much 
outside  information.  It  b  .seldom  that  a 
scientific  work  appears  which  attracts  both 
technicians  and  general  readers. 

Parsifal:  A  Festival-Drama.  By  Richard 
Waf  ner.  Translated  into  English  in  Exact  Ac- 
cordance with  the  Ori^aL  By  H.  L.  and  F. 
Corder.  The  Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  Boston.  61^x9^4 
in,    44  pages. 

Parsifal  of  Richard  Wagner  (The).  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Maurice  Kufferath  by 
Louise  M.  Henermann.  Illustrated.  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  300  pages.  $1.50,  net. 
The  presentation  of  "  Parsifsd  ^  in  New 
York  makes  the  republication  of  this  book 
timely.  Over  a  third  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  an  account  of  the  Parsifal  legend,  with 
its  elements,  as  it  has  appeared  in  preceding 
forms.  A  chapter  gives  the  story  of  the 
music-drama;  another  tells  of  the  way  Wag- 
ner came  to  write  it ;  the  next  of  its  i)erform- 
ance.  A  chapter  on  the  score  describes  the 
music  and  gives  in  musical  notation  the  mo- 
tives, numbered  and  named.  The  interpre- 
tation of  '*  Parsifal "  given  in  the  chapter  on 
the  materials  Wagner  used  in  his  work  is 
interesting,  though  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  a  work  of  art  is  to  be  judged,  not  by 
what  the  creator  of  it  says  about  it,  but 
by  what  he  made  it.  Buddhism,  for  in- 
stance, has  to  be  read  into  **  Parsifal "  as  it 
stands.  The  volume  is  a  very  useful  hand- 
book on  the  subject,  and  its  appearance  will 
probably  contribute  to  the  intellip^ence  with 
which  "  Parsifal "  is  heard  in  this  country. 
It  contains  a  number  of  typographical 
blemishes. 

Passion  of  the  King  (The) :  Short  Daily 
Meditations  for  Lent.  By  Shirley  C.  Huphson. 
The  Young  Churchman  Co.,  Milwaukee.  4x6  in. 
50  pages.    15c.,  net. 

Practical  and  Artistic  Basketry.  By  Mrs. 
Laura  Rollins  Tinsley.  Illustrated.  E.L.  Kellogg 
&  Co.,  New  York.    SxZVain.    143  pages.    flAO. 


Reporter's  Manual  (The).  By  John  Palmer 
Gavit.  Published  by  the  Author,  Albany,  New 
York.    4x6yjin.    81  pages.    $\. 

Seder  Service  (The) :  For  Passover  Eve  in 
the  Home.  Arranged  by  Mrs.  Philip  Cowen. 
(Revised  English  Translation.)  Philip  Cowen, 
New  York.    4^4x7Va  in.    107  pages. 

Selections  from  Rabelais'  Gargantua.  Ed- 
ited by  C.  H.  C.  Wright,  A.B.  The  MacmUlan 
go.,  New  York.   4^x7  in.    113  pages.  ^^^^^ 


Stories  and  Poems.  By  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
The  University  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 
4%x7V4in.    124  pages. 

Watcher  in  the  Woods  (A) .  By  Dallas  Lore 
Sharp.  Illustrated.  The  Century  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7»^  in.  205  pages. 
This  prettily  printed  and  daintily  illustrated 
volume  contains  chapters  chosen  from  Mr. 
Sharp's  well-known  nature  book,  **  Wild 
Life  Near  Home,"  which  has  been  praised 
by  Mr.  John  Burroughs  and  other  natural- 
ists as  both  true  to  the  fact  and  pleasant 
to  read.  The  chapters  here  included  were 
selected  with  special  reference  to  nature 
study  in  the  schools,  and  the  volume  is  un- 
doubtedly well  adapted  for  that  purpose. 

With  the  Birds  in  Maine.  By  Olive  Thome 
Miller.  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  4Hx7 
in.  300  pages.  $1.10,  net 
Mrs.  Miller  remains  one  of  our  most  pleas- 
ing writers  about  birds.  She  here  enters 
with  real  sympathy  into  the  domestic  affairs 
of  the  bird  families  she  has  watched  in 
Maine  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  tells 
many  droll,  tragic,  or  otherwise  character- 
istic tales  of  their  doings,  traits,  and  habits. 
The  litde  narratives  have  full  and  accurate 
knowledge  behind  them,  but  are  written  not 
from  the  scientific  but  from  the  affectionate 
point  of  view. 

Wonder  Book  of  Horses  (The).     By  James 
Baldwin.     Illustrated.     The  Century  Co.,  " 
York.    5x7Hin.    249 1 


New 


A  book  desip^ned  for  use  in  connection  with 
literary  studies  in  the  schools.  Many  of  the 
famous  Greek  and  Norse  myths  are  intro- 
duced. The  story  of  Pegasus,  the  story  of 
the  Great  Wooden  Horse,  and  other  bits 
from  classic  literature  are  retold  for  young 
readers.  Qear  print  and  many  pictures  add 
their  attraction  to  the  fine  tales. 

Yoke  (The).  By  Elizabeth  Miller.  The 
Bobbs-M^rrill  Co.,  Indianapolis.  5x7%  in*  616 
pages. 
The  author  has  written  a  very  long,  very 
complicated,  but  decidedly  interesting  story 
of  the  bondage  of  the  Hebrew  people  in 
Egypt  and  the  Exodus.  The  heroine  is  a 
Hebrew  girl  working  as  a  slave  in  the 
quarries,  and  the  hero  a  young  Egyptian 
noble,  the  son  of  the  royal  architect.  A 
happy  outcome  for  their  romance  is  rendered 
difficult  not  only  by  their  difference  in  race, 
their  difference  in  rank,  and  their  difference 
in  religion,  but  by  the  machinations  of  the 
villainous  chief  adviser  of  the  king.  It  is 
only  after  the  ^oung  sculptor  has  embraced 
the  Hebrew  faith,  and  after  the  Exodus  has 
been  safely  achieved,  that  their  union  is 
effected.  There  are  vivid  pictures  of  the 
luxurious  life  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  con- 
trast between  the  two  races  is  sharply  brought 
out,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Egyptians  on 
the  material  side,  but  entirely  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Hebrews  on  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual side.  The  figures  of  the  Pharaoh 
and  of  Moses,  and  the  incidents  of  the 
plagues,  three  of  which  are  described,  are 
introduced  with  r^^^rve  bvit  with  admiraWc 
effect. 
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A  thoroughly  vicious  suf- 

8.S:g"lS.1:2.i  <f^e  amendment  to  the 
State  Constitution  has 
been  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Mary- 
land. It  was  proposed  with  the  purpose 
of  disfranchising  the  negroes  of  the 
State.  If  it  should  be  adopted,  it  would 
result  not  in  the  purification  but  the 
corruption  of  the  electorate.  To  many 
superficial  observers  it  would  seem  to 
be  practically  identical  with  the  suffrage 
amendments  adopted  in  recent  years  by 
other  Southern  States.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  distinguished  from  them  all  (except 
in  part  that  of  Mississippi)  by  two  fea- 
tures: one,  that  it  gives  unlimited  dis- 
cretion to  election  registrars ;  the  other, 
that  it  makes  the  exemptions  from  its 
provisions  permanent.  It  allows  a  male 
citizen  of  required  age  and  residence  to 
register  as  a  qualified  voter  only  if  he 
be- 
First  A  person  able  to  read  any  section 
of  the  Constitution  of  this  State  submitted 
to  him  by  the  officers  of  registration,  and  to 
give  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  same ; 
or,  if  unable  from  physical  disability  to  reaa 
such  section,  able  to  understand  and  give  a 
reasonable  explanation  thereof  when  read  to 
him  by  the  registration  officers ;  or, 

Second.  A  person  who  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1869,  or  prior  thereto,  was  entitled 
to  vote  under  the  laws  of  this  State  or  of  any 
other  State  of  the  United  States  wherein  he 
then  resided ;  or. 

Third.  Any  male  lineal  descendant  of  such 
last-mentioned  persons.  No  person  not  thus 
qualified  by  coming  under  some  one  of  the 
above  descriptions  shall  be  entitled  to  be 
registered  as  a  qualified  voter  nor  be  entided 
to  vote. 

This  means  the  introduction  of  two  evils 
that  are  threatening  to  popular  govern- 
ment One  is  the  evil  of  putting  voters 
at  the  mercy  of  any  whim  that  a  registra- 
tion board  may  indulge.  As  a  result,  a 
party  once  in  power  can  so  exercise  its 
power  as  to  exclude  its  opponents  from 


the  polls.  To  use  an  illustration  applied 
to  the  Federal  Constitution,  a  Democratic 
registration  board  could  declare  a  Repub- 
lican voter  who  believed  that  a  ship 
subsidy  would  be  Constitutional  to  be 
incapacitated  because  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  Constitution ;  and,  similarly,  a 
Republican  board  could  reject  a  Demo- 
cratic voter  who  believed  in  an  income 
tax.  The  other  evil  is  that  of  basing 
the  suffrage  on  permanent  class  dis- 
tinctions. The  so-called  "grandfather 
clause,"  which  elsewhere  has  been  used 
as  a  temporary  expedient  and  as  such  is 
capable  of  some  reasonable  though  we 
believe  in  fact  specious  defense,  is  here 
made  a  lasting  Constitutional  provision. 
In  fairness  to  Maryland  it  should  be 
said  that  the  proposal  was  put  through 
the  Legislature  by  rather  subterranean 
methods,  that  it  has  been  sharply  criti- 
cised by  Governor  Warfield,  and  that  it 
is  likely  to  meet  with  defeat  in  the  pop- 
ular vote  to  which  it  must  be  submitted 
before  it  can  be  made  valid. 


In  addition  to  the  pas- 

°*''R«??i'X'  "  s»g«o*  *'«  amendment 
another  outcome  of  the 
campaign  of  Jast  fall  in  Maryland — a 
campaign  largely  Waged  by  Senator  Gor- 
man on  the  race  issue — is  the  passage 
of  a  law  requiring  railroads  (except 
street  railways  and  express  trains  not 
doing  a  local  business  in  the  State)  and 
steamboats  to  provide  separate  accom- 
modations for  white  and  colored  pas- 
sengers. It  requires,  however,  that 
there  shall  be  no  discrimination  as  to 
quality  or  convenience.  This  law  has 
been  opposed  by  the  Society  of  Friends, 
the  Congregational  ministers  of  Balti- 
more, and  other  religious  bodies,  and 
has  been  condemned  by  Cardinal  Gib- 
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bons.  It  is  an  unnecessary  law— one 
to  which  many  Southerners  with  strong 
racial  feelings  object  In  Maryland 
especially  it  is  an  appeal  on  the  part  of 
small-minded  politicians  to  an  unreason- 
ing class  in  the  population.  Mississippi 
as  well  as  Maryland  has  been  within  the 
past  week  or  so  a  storm-center  of  race 
feeling.  Governor  Vardaman,  true  to  his 
announced  opposition  to  all  negro  educa- 
tion, has  vetoed  an  appropriation  for  a 
negro  normal  school.  An  instance  of 
peonage  has  been  discovered  in  Kemper 
County.  The  negro  unlawfully  held  was 
rescued  by  a  Federal  oflBcer.  Finally, 
on  March  1 6,  in  Congress,  a  Mississippi 
Representative  delivered  a  vigorous  de- 
fense of  lynching  as  the  suitable  punish- 
:nent  for  negroes  assumed  to  be  guilty 
of  criminal  assault.  In  each  of  these 
three  occurrences  there  was  a  qualifying 
circumstance.  The  Legislature  repassed 
the  appropriation,  but  with  insufficient 
n\ajority  to  override  the  Governor's  veto. 
Though  the  Governor's  view  prevails,  it 
is  not,  therefore,  the  view  of  the  State. 
On  this  subject  Mississippi  is  misrepre- 
sented by  its  chief  executive.  In  the 
peonage  case  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
crime  was  discovered  and  reported  by 
reputable  white  people  of  the  county. 
On  this  subject  the  real  sentiment  of 
Mississippi  is  both  sound  and  strong; 
people  do  not  risk  the  annoyance,  not 
to  say  the  danger,  of  clashing  with 
ruffians  for  an3rthing  but  a  moral  con- 
viction. As  to  the  speech  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Representative — we  do  not  fancy 
that  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  is  will- 
ing to  stand  behind  ever3rthing  a  Massa- 
chusetts Congressman  may  say. 

The  nomination 
'^"^'^T.^'Z^r^''  of  General  Wood 

asMajor-Genend 
was  confirmed  by  the  United  States 
Senate  in  executive  session  last  week  by 
a  vote  of  forty-five  to  sixteen ;  five  Demo- 
crats voted  for  the  confirmation,  while 
two  Republicans  opposed  it.  Some  sur- 
prise was  felt  at  the  publication  of  a 
letter  written  by  Senator  Teller  long  ago, 
congratulating  General  Wood  on  promo- 
tion, in  view  of  the  fact  that  Senator 
Teller  has  been  among  those  who  have 
opposed  the  confirmation  of  the  present 


nomination.  General  Wood  takes  rank 
as  Major-General  from  the  date  when 
President  Roosevelt  made  the  promo- 
tion— namely,  August  8,  1903.  Thus 
ends  the  long-continued  opposition  to 
this  advance  in  rank.  As  we  have 
pointed  out  repeatedly,  those  promotions 
of  General  Wood  which  advanced  him 
beyond  others  who  originally  stood 
higher  in  the  regular  line  of  promotion 
were  made  by  President  McKinley,  and 
the  present  promotion  by  President 
Roosevelt  is  strictly  in  the  regular  and 
ordinary  line  of  advance.  The  charges 
made  against  General  Wood  and  exam- 
ined by  the  Senate's  committee  were  by 
the  action  of  the  Senate  last  week  dis- 
missed as  disproved  or  trivial. The 

charges  against  Senator  Dietrich,  (A 
Nebraska,  which  have  been  under  exam- 
ination by  a  special  Senate  committee, 
have  completely  fallen  through.  The 
testimony  which  Mr.  Summers,  District 
Attorney  for  Nebraska,  had  offered  to 
produce,  showing  that  Senator  Dietrich 
had  received  money  for  the  appointment 
of  a  postmaster,  was  not,  it  appeared,  in 
existence.  It  is  understood  that  the 
removal  of  District  Attorney  Summers 
will  follow  as  a  result  of  these  unsup- 
ported charges. 


Mr.  Hearst**  Candidacy 


There  is  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  William 
R.  Hearst  is  making  a  systematic  and 
determined  attempt  to  capture  the  Dem- 
ocratic nomination  for  the  Presidenqr, 
and  that  his  candidacy  is  becoming,  for 
the  Democratic  leaders  of  the  better 
class,  a  serious  matter.  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  country  has  there  been  a 
more  anomalous  candidacy.  Mr.  Hearst 
is  a  young  man,  bom  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  graduated  from  Harvard  College, 
now  holding  a  seat  in  Congress  from  a 
district  in  the  city  of  New  York,  who 
has  had  no  executive  experience,  has 
had  no  personal  knowledge  of  public 
life  except  what  is  gained  in  a  single 
term  in  Congrest,  has  never  put  him- 
self personally  on  record  on  any  of  the 
important  political  matters  of  the  day 
except  by  his  votes  in  Congress  and 
the  expressions  of  his  newspapers,  and 
whose  record,  both  political  and  personali 
is  entirely  unknown  to  the  country.   His 
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sources  of  strength  are  twofold.  He  is 
the  proprietor  of  three  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  San 
Francisco,  and  it  is  said  he  is  about  to 
establish  another  journal  in  St.  Louis. 
All  these  newspapers  represent  the  most 
extreme  form  of  yellow  journalism.  They 
have  attempted  to  make  themselves  the 
exponents  of  the  interests  of  working 
people  by  doing  their  utmost  to  widen 
the  breach  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees, to  inflame  passion,  and  to  array 
one  section  of  the  community  against 
another.  Instead  of  leading  the  working- 
men  in  a  spirit  of  genuine  friendship, 
these  newspapers  have  irritated  them, 
and,  by  steadily  contributing  to  the 
heat  of  the  discussion  between  capital 
and  labor,  have  diminished  the  light 
which  ought  to  be  shed  on  these  diffi- 
cult and  perplexing  questions.  These 
journals,  however,  have  secured  for  Mr. 
Hearst  the  following  of  a  great  number 
of  working  people  who  are  indifferent  to 
the  fact  that  such  newspapers  have  per- 
ceptibly lowered  the  tone  of  journalism  in 
this  country  and  perceptibly  vulgarized 
American  life.  To  this  source  of  influ- 
ence must  be  added  Mr.  Hearst's  great 
wealth,  which  has  enabled  him  to  perfect 
an  organization  which  has  its  branches,  it 
is  said,  in  all  parts  of  the  country  where 
work  of  this  kind  can  be  done,  and  which 
is  preparing  the  way  for  Mr.  Hearst's 
candidacy.  Leading  Democrats  are 
seriously  alarmed  about  the  situation. 
Their  position  is  a  difficult  one;  for 
opposition  to  Mr.  Hearst  would  mean  a 
savage  personal  warfare  from  which  even 
a  bold  man  might  shrink.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  believe,  however,  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  will  select  as  its  leader  a 
man  whose  only  sources  of  authority  are 
his  wealth  and  his  exposition  of  yellow 
journalism. 

» 
Labor  Matter,  ^wo  inatters  of  impor- 
tance  m  the  labor  field 
came  into  prominence  last  week — one 
eminently  encouraging,  the  other  the 
reverse.  The  first  and  more  important 
was  the  vote  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  through  the  local  unions 
of  nine  States,  to  accept  the  two-year 
wage  scale  offered  by  the  operators, 
although  it  includes  a  decrease  of  wages 


amounting  to  about  five  and  one-half 
per  cent.  For  a  time  it  seemed  more 
than  probable  that  a  great  strike  of  all 
the  soft-coal  miners,  numbering  190,000 
union  workers,  was  inevitable.  But, 
through  the  wisdom  of  the  local  unions 
in  accepting  the  advice  of  President 
Mitchell,  the  reduction  was  accepted  in 
preference  to  the  strike.  The  relations 
of  the  miners  to  the  operators  in  the 
bituminous  coal  fields  have  been  decid- 
edly less  combative  than  those  existing 
between  the  anthracite  miners  and  their 
employers.  A  considerable  advance  of 
wages  has  been  obtained  in  the  past 
through  the  exertions  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  and  by  mutual  conces- 
sion, compromise,  and  conciliation.  Now 
the  operators  insist  that  the  advance 
has  been  too  great,  and  that  it  is  not 
justified  by  the  profits  of  the  business. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  after  fighting  the  reduction 
first  asked  for,  and  carrying  the  matter 
through  two  joint  wage  conferences,  per- 
suaded the  operators  to  reduce  their 
original  demands  to  one-half,  and  then 
appealed  from  a  decision  in  favor  of  a 
strike  made  by  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' delegates  directly  to  the  local  unions, 
and  persuaded  them  to  vote  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  to  accept  the  modi- 
fied reduction.  In  other  words,  in  what 
might  have  been  a  contest  to  the  bitter 
end,  if  each  side  had  insisted  obstinately 
upon  its  first  position,  a  peaceful  and 
satisfactory  result  was  obtained  by  calm 
discussion  and  a  willingness  to  reach  a 
fair  compromise.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  New  York  City  a  troublesome  and 
ill-natured  fight  between  employers  and 
employees  in  the  building  trades  has 
again  set  in.  It  was  thought  that  the 
agreement  of  last  year  would  refer  to 
arbitration  all  new  differences,  but  em- 
ployers and  employees  seem  unable  to 
put  the  same  interpretation  upon  their 
mutual  agreement.  The  Building  Trades 
Employers'  Association  claims  that  the 
bricklayers  have  violated  the  general 
agreement  by  going  out  upon  a  sympa- 
thetic strike  without  submitting  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute  to  arbitration ;  while  the 
bricklayers  insist  that  by  increasing  the 
hours  of  the  building  laborers,  by  hiring 
non-union  laborers,  and  by  refusing  pay- 
ment for  overtime,  the  employers  had 
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previously  violated  that  article  of  the 
general  agreement  which  provided  "  that 
die  hours  of  labor  shall  not  be  increased 
or  wages  decreased  for  one  year." 
Technically  the  employers'  contention  is 
correct,  because  the  laborers  (who  now 
have  a  union  of  10,000  men)  were  not 
included  in  the  agreement  of  a  year  ago, 
and  therefore  the  clause  above  quoted 
does  not  apply  to  them.  Practically, 
however,  labor  sympathy  being  what  it 
is,  the  action  of  the  Employers'  Associa- 
tion was  not  conducive  to  peace.  As 
will  be  seen,  the  question  involved  is  an 
intricate  one,  but  it  is  precisely  of  the 
kind  that  can  best  be  considered  by  a 
board  of  arbitration,  and,  in  the  interest 
of  the  <?ity's  industries  and  growth,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  efforts  now  being 
made  to  lay  the  whole  dispute  before 
such  a  board  may  be  successful.  In 
1903,  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Medi- 
ation and  Arbitration  reports,  there  were 
over  twenty-five  thousand  employees  on 
strike  in  the  building  trades  at  one  time 
or  another,  and  the  number  of  days' 
work  lost  is  estimated  at  1,700,000. 


The  commendable  activity 
Phul?eiphi.  of  Mayor  Weaver,  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  connection  with 
the  suppression  of  the  fraudulent  vote, 
already  noted,  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
his  treatment  of  the  recent  Grand  Jury's 
findings  that  vice  and  immorality  were 
protected,  and  his  mild  punishment  of  a 
police  lieutenant  and  a  sergeant  for  fail- 
ure to  obey  orders.  To  the  Grand  Jury's 
criticism  the  Mayor  replied  that  he  "  was 
entirely  satisfied  with  Director  Smyth's 
administration  of  the  Department  thus 
far,"  although,  according  to  the  Phila- 
delphia "  Ledger,"  a  conservative  jour- 
nal, the  Mayor  has  by  his  recent  actions, 
in  issuing  his  orders  directly  to  the 
police  instead  of  through  the  Director, 
shown  in  a  striking  way  that  he  does  not 
altogether  trust  the  latter.  This  state- 
ment was  made  by  the  "  Ledger"  before 
the  Grand  Jury's  presentment  was  made 
public,  and  is  therefore  to  be  taken  as 
all  the  more  significant.  The  Mayor's 
failure  to  punish  Lieutenant  Richards 
and  Sergeant  Slator,  the  former  for  dis- 
obedience and  the  latter  for  being  drunk 


while  on  duty,  except  by  transfer;  would 
be  inexplicable  except  for  the  fact  that 
a  large  delegation  of  prominent  citizens, 
including  a  number  of  prominent  law- 
yers and  clergymen,  pleaded  for  leniency 
in  behalf  of  the  former  (before  his  con- 
viction), urging  in  extenuation  that  he 
was  within  six  months  of  his  retiring 
period.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  which 
the  offender  should  have  borne  in  mind 
when  he  was  violating  the  orders  of  the 
Mayor.  The  friends  of  Mayor  Weaver 
continue  to  believe  in  his  sincerity  of 
purpose,  but  he  seems  to  give  them 
from  time  to  time  serious  reasons  to 
prevent  them  from  depending  too  strong- 
ly upon  him,  or  at  least  from  expecting 
too  much  from  him.  In  commenting 
upon  the  Mayor's  leniency  in  the  Rich- 
ards case  the  "  Ledger "  commented 
upon  the  striking  difference  between  the 
way  Police  Commissioner  McAdoo,  of 
New  York,  and  Mayor  Weaver  dealt 
with  similar  situations.  The  former  did 
not  wait  until  his  assistant  was  convict- 
ed of  wrongdoing.  He  removed  him 
before  he  had  a  chance  to  go  wrong. 
Mayor  Weaver  did  not  remove  the 
offender  even  after  he  had  been  con- 
victed by  a  police  court  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  fault  does  not  lie  in  the  officials, 
but  in  the  community. 


An  iri.h  Victory  ^y  ^  Combination  of  the 
Liberal  and  Nationalist 
vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Bal- 
four's Ministry  was  defeated  last  week 
by  a  majority  of  twenty-five,  to  the  sur- 
prise and  consternation  of  his  support- 
ers. The  little  plot  was  planned  by 
Mr.  Redmond  and  most  carefully  carried 
out  in  all  its  details.  The  secrecy  and 
the  discomfiture  of  their  political  foes 
appealed  to  the  Irish  imagination,  the 
Irish  humor,  and  the  Irish  animosity  to 
everything  govemmen tally  English.  It 
was  a  dull  afternoon  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Mr:  Balfour  was  in  the  gal- 
lery, and  the  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  be  found  in  the  clubs  and 
hotels  throughout  the  city  of  London,  or 
scattered  in  various  parts  of  Westminster 
Palace,  the  impression  prevailing  that 
the  whole  afternoon  would  be  taken  up 
by  a  rhetorical  discussion  on  the  part  of 
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Irish  members  of  the  question  of  Cath- 
olic education.  The  list  of  questions  put 
to  the  Government  was  tmusually  short, 
and  the  House  had  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee  of  supply  to  discuss  the 
vote  for  Irish  education.  John  Red- 
mond arose  and  protested  against  the 
prohibition  of  Gaelic  in  the  schools,  hold- 
ing a  great  mass  of  notes  in  his  hand, 
with  every  indication  that  he  had  the 
intention  of  making  a  long  speech.  In- 
stead of  doing  this  he  said  only  a  very 
few  words,  to  which  Mr.  Wyndham  re- 
plied as  briefly.  The  Government  was 
represented  on  the  Treasury  Bench  at 
the  moment  by  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  and  three  of  his  junior  col- 
leagues, and  hardly  twenty  Unionists 
were  in  their  places.  A  division  was 
called  for  as  soon  as  Mr.  Wyndham  had 
finished,  and  not  until  then  was  it  real- 
ized that  the  Government  had  been  out- 
witted and  was  facing  an  adverse  vote. 
The  division  had  been  planned  by  Mr. 
Redmond  to  take  place  at  three  o'clock, 
and  at  five  minutes  before  that  hour  the 
bells  which  always  announce  throughout 
Westminster  that  a  division  is  at  hand 
were  clanging  tumultuously,  messengers 
were  dashing  in  cabs  to  all  parts  of  the 
city,  and  telegrams  and  telephonic  mes- 
sages were  being  sent  out  by  the  Gov- 
ernment whips.  It  was  too  late,  how- 
ever. When  the  members  filed  in  after 
the  division,  and  the  tellers,  for  the  first 
time  in  a  number  of  years,  went  to  the 
right  of  the  Speaker,  pandemonium  broke 
out  in  the  Chamber,  and  for  several 
minutes  it  was  impossible  to  announce 
the  vote.  When  the  vote  was  finally 
announced,  yeas  141,  nays  130,  there 
was  another  storm  of  cheers.  The  ex- 
uberance of  Irish  emotion  saved  the 
Government  from  a  still  more  disastrous 
defeat  It  lasted  long  enough  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  a  reinforcement  of 
Unionist  members,  who  rushed  in  breath- 
less, one  member  without  his  collar,  a 
thing  unheard  of  in  the  punctilious 
House  of  Commons ;  and  when  Mr. 
Redmond  moved  to  report  progress  on 
the  ground  that  the  Government  had 
not  a  majority  able  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  the  motion  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  twenty-five. 
If  this   division   had  occurre4  9^  f^V 


minutes  eariier,  the  defeat  of  the  Minis* 
try  would  have  been  inevitable  and  its 
resignation  would  have  followed.  Mr.. 
Balfour  faced  the  situation  with  charac- 
teristic coolness,  declaring  immediately^ 
that  he  did  not  regard  the  vote  as  lack 
of  confidence,  and  that  he  should  not 
resign;  but  there  is  no  question  that 
this  little  episode,  so  skillfully  planned, 
has  still  further  discredited  a  Ministry 
which  had  very  little  to  lose. 


UDiMOlutlonNemr?  ™f    ^^^    of    COmedy 

m  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  characteristically  Celtic  in  its 
dramatic,  not  to  say  picturesque,  sudden- 
ness ;  but  it  was  not  a  substantial  vic- 
tory. The  Government  has  suffered  a 
defeat  by  what  may  be  called  a  snap 
division,  but  it  has  not  received  a  fatal 
blow.  If  there  were  an  efficient  oppo- 
sition under  a  leader  who  united  all 
branches  of  the  Liberal  party,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  Government  could  not  last 
a  fortnight,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
even  under  present  conditions  its  days 
are  numbered.  But  the  English  people 
are  a  very  practical  folk  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  in  regard  to  the 
financial  issue  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  forced  on  the  country;  the  electo- 
rate has  not  made  up  its  mind;  and 
while  it  holds  the  Balf(5ur  Ministry  in 
some  contempt  because  of  its  weakness, 
it  does  not  yet  see  any  alternative  Min- 
istry which  could  present  a  definite  pro- 
gramme and  a  commanding  leader.  The 
Liberal  party  as  at  present  constituted 
is  full  of  capable  and  high-minded  men, 
but  it  is  radically  divided ;  and  although 
the  speedy  retirement  of  Sir  William 
Vernon  Harcourt  removes  one  obstacle 
to  the  union  of  the  party  under  the 
leadership  of  Lord  Rosebery,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  the  way  of  pacifi- 
cation and  harmonization  before  that 
result  can  be  reached.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  Lord  Rosebery, 
while  he  has  the  high-mindedness  and 
also  the  charm  of  Mr.  Balfour,  has 
also  somewhat  similar  weaknesses.  He 
is  a  cultivated  English  gentleman  in 
politics  rather  than  a  determined  and 
self-sacrificing  statesman.  He  lacks  the 
mpr^l  ^roe3tae3s,  the  readiness  to  feed 
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on  tbe  crust  and  '*  climb  the  alien  stairs  " 
if  need  be,  in  order  to  establish  a  prin- 
ciple, which  made  Mr.  Gladstone  such 
a  power.  He  has  been  "plowing  his 
lonely  furrow  "  so  long  that  he  is  almost 
as  much  of  a  stranger  in  some  sections 
of  the  Liberal  camp  as  he  is  in  the 
Conservative  camp.  Mr.  Morley,  al- 
though in  many  respects  a  man  of  the 
first  order,  is  not  primarily  a  politician, 
and  is  unfitted  to  act  as  the  executive 
leader  of  a  great  party.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  is  the  very  em- 
bodiment  of  respectability  and  integrity, 
but  he  entirely  lacks  the  elements  of  lead- 
ership. Such  men  as  Mr.  Asquith  and 
Sir  Edward  Gray  belong  in  the  large 
group  of  Liberals  who  make  efficient  lieu- 
tenants but  are  incapable  of  commanding 
generalship.  The  Liberals  at  this  junc- 
ture criticise  freely  and  effectively,  but 
they  do  not  offer  a  definite  alternative 
policy,  nor  do  they  appear  on  the  field 
marshaled  behind  a  capable  and  com- 
manding leader.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  English  people  may  not  see 
anything  to  be  gained  by  overthrowing  a 
weak  Ministry  and  leaving  the  field  open 
to  a  group  of  men  who  do  not  know 
what  they  want  and  are  not  agreed  as  to 
tiieir  spokesman. 


The  bombardment  of 
An  uw^c^  Week  ^oTt  Arthur  was  not 

renewed  last  week, 
and  the  attack  of  March  10  remains  the 
strongest  demonstration  against  that 
point  An  interesting  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  the  methods  by  which  Ad- 
miral Togo's  fleet  manages  to  disappear 
and  reappear  so  frequently  in  the  waters 
off  Port  Arthur,  when  obviously  there 
has  not  been  time  for  it  to  retire  to 
Japan  for  coal  and  ammunition  and 
return  to  Port  Arthur.  Russians  have 
even  advanced  the  theory  that  the  Jap- 
anese ships  have  been  using  a  Chinese 
port  as  a  base  of  supplies,  and  they  have 
put  this  forward  as  another  cause  for 
Russia's  distrust  of  China.  It  is  more 
likely,  however,  that  the  Japanese  are 
using  for  this  purpose  one  of  the  Elliot 
Islands.  These  islands  lie  in  the  Ko- 
rean Gulf  about  one  hundred  miles  north- 
east of  Port  Arthuri  and  it  was  rumored 


several  weeks  ago  that  the  Japanese  had 
taken  possession  after  the  Russians  had 
evacuated  the  islands  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  The  whereabouts  of  the  Rus- 
sian Vladivostok  squadron  of  cruisers 
is  still  a  mystery,  with  the  probabilities 
strong  that  it  remains  in  port  Again 
last  week  a  Russian  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyer, the  Skorri,  was  blown  up  at 
Port  Arthur  by  striking  a  floating  mine. 
One  theory  advanced  for  the  repeated 
disasters  of  this  kind  is  that  the  Rus- 
sian torpedo  transport,  the  Yenisd, 
which  was  destroyed  accidentally  by  one 
of  the  mines  it  was  placing  in  position, 
had  on  board  of  it  the  only  chart  show- 
ing the  positions  where  mines  had  been 
buoyed,  so  that  these  very  mines  have 
remained  and  still  remain  a  menace  to 
Russia's  own  boats.  An  interesting  but 
probably  futile  discussion  has  been  going 
on  of  late  as  to  whether  it  is  possible 
for  Russia  to  send  her  Baltic  fleet  to  the 
Pacific  by  way  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Theoretically,  it  is  just  conceivable  that 
the  fleet  might  make  its  way  through 
the  frozen  Polar  seas,  accompanied  by 
colliers  and  powerful  ice-breakers;  but 
the  experiment  is  one  which  we  should 
hardly  expect  to  see  undertaken  in  the 
face  of  the  very  considerable  danger  that 
the  fleet  might  be  indefinitely  blocked  by 
ice  in  the  passage. 


Th.  Com w  Conflict  The  Japauesc  advancc 
in  tS:  Y^  v.uer  "orthward  toward  the 
Yalu  and  the  boundary 
of  Korea  continues  slowly  but  steadily. 
The  Japanese  army  last  week  occupied 
in  force  Anju,  a  town  of  some  importance 
on  the  Chingchong  River,  about  a  third 
of  the  distance  between  Pingyang  and 
the  Yalu.  The  Chingchong  is,  next  to 
the  Yalu,  the  largest  river  in  northern 
Korea.  The  Russians  hold  a  strong 
position  at  Antung,  west  of  the  river, 
with  some  force  at  Wiju  on  the  other 
bank.  Between  these  two  positions  is  a 
stretch  of  country  of  perhaps  sixty  or  sev- 
enty miles,  and  in  this  region  are  likely  to 
take  place  from  time  to  time  encounters 
of  the  skirmishers  and  outposts  of  both 
armies,  which  may  be  exaggerated  into 
important  engagements,  as  was  seen  by 
the  report  last  week  which  falsely  asserted 
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that  the  Russians  had  captured  eighteen 
hundred  of  the  Japanese.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  Russians  will  maintain 
a  strongly  defensive  position  in  and 
about  the  Yalu,  and  await  the  Japanese 
attack.  The  nature  of  the  country  and 
the  lack  of  large  cavalry  forces  make  it 
evident  also  that  the  kind  of  campaign 
which  took  place  in  South  Africa  (marked 
by  extreme  mobility  and  rapid  movements 
of  large  bodies  of  troops)  is  not  likely 
to  be  seen  in  this  war.  Turning  from 
the  Yalu  to  the  western  limit  of  probable 
war,  it  is  known  that  the  Russians  are 
fortifying  positions  on  the  Liao  River, 
which  debouches  into  the  gulf  of  the 
same  name  near  Niuchuang,  and  Russia 
has  announced  that  this  vicinity  marks 
the  western  bound  of  the  war  field. 
General  Kuropatkin  is  to  have  his  head- 
quarters at  Liaoyang,  a  town  about  half- 
way between  Mukden  and  Niuchuang, 
on  the  railroad;  Liaoyang  also  com- 
mands the  road  running  to  the  Yalu, 
and  is  thus  a  strategic  center. 


Not  a  little  anxiety  has 
^•j^Si*^"   been  felt  concerning  the 

safety  of  missionaries  in 
that  part  of  Korea  which  is  now  being 
overrun  by  the  armies  of  both  hostile 
nations.  There  are  many  American 
missionaries  in  northern  Korea.  Some 
of  these  and  their  families  have  been 
brought  to  southern  ports  by  the  United 
States  vessel  the  Cincinnati,  but  many 
others  have  refused  to  leave  their  work 
and  their  people,  although  their  stations 
are  directly  in  the  path  of  war.  Although 
this  may  seem  foolhardy,  it  is  pointed 
out  by  those  acquainted  with  the  situa- 
tion that  the  people  of  northern  Korea 
in  large  numbers  have  a  childlike  con- 
fidence and  dependence  upon  the  mis- 
sionaries ;  and  that  some  four  thousand 
of  the  people  in  this  vicinity  have  be- 
come Christians,  and  r^;ard  the  mission- 
aries— ^to  quote  an  interesting  letter  from 
Mr.  H.  O.  Dwight  in  the  New  York 
"  Tribune  " — ^as  "  models  of  proper  con- 
duct and  also  as  their  natural  recourse 
for  sympathy  and  advice."  The  same 
writer  strongly  presents  the  reluctance 
of  the  missionaries  to  leave  their  Chris- 
tian churches,  as  being  in  the  nature  of 


a  desertion,  and  likely  to  cause  a  panic 
This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  mission- 
aries is  a  noble  testimony  to  their  faith- 
fulness and  the  high  plane  upon  which 
their  Christian  work  is  carried  on.  There 
are  now  no  missionaries  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions in  Korea,  although  that  body  has 
a  very  large  number  of  representatives 
in  Japan.  The  American  Presbyterian 
Church  (North)  has  in  Korea  70  mission- 
aries, 323  congregations,  over  6,000  com- 
municants, and  nearly  6,000  enrolled  cate- 
chumens. There  are 5  central  stationsand 
372  out  stations.  The  Southern  Presby- 
terian Board  and  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  are 
also  well  represented  in  Korea.  A  cap- 
itally drawn  picture  of  the  mission  work 
in  northern  Korea  and  of  the  life  and 
character  of  the  people  may  be  had  from 
"  The  Vanguard,"  a  book  mentioned  in 
our  Books  of  the  Week  department  in 
this  issue,  written  by  Mr.  James  S.  Gale, 
himself  a  missionary  in  Korea  of  some 
fifteen  years'  standing. 


The  death    on 

The  MiMionary  Archbithop     \/r^j.f.u    g  ^r  ,.1,^ 
of  the  Wilderneee  Marcn   ^  OI  me 

Most  Rev.  Rob- 
ert Machray,  Primate  of  All  Canada,  has 
called  forth  many  appreciations  of  his 
character  and  achievements.  There  was 
much  that  was  unconventional  about 
him.  He  loved  the  Northwest  He 
was  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  In 
1865  he  was  consecrated  Lord  Bishop 
of  Rupert's  Land.  A  Fellow  and  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  of  Cambridge,  he  devoted  his 
learning  to  the  work  of  a  diocese  nearly 
as  large  as  Europe,  without  a  mile  of 
railroad  or  a  steamboat  in  it,  whose 
population  consisted  mainly  of  roving 
Indians,  and  whose  white  population 
consisted  of  river  dwellers,  trappers,  and 
traders.  The  Toronto  "  Mail  and  Em- 
pire," in  a  vital  and  vivid  sketch  of  this 
uncommon  prelate,  remarks  that  the 
word  "  bishop  "  would  convey  a  wrong 
idea  of  this  scholar  in  the  wilderness. 
"  One  should  think,"  it  says,  "  rather  of 
the  Jesuit  priests  of  the  old  French  r^ 
gime  to  picture  his  life."  The  Bishop's 
court  was  a  log  house;  the  Bishop's 
equipages  were  dog-trains  and  canoes. 
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In  the  wilds  he  re-established  a  college — 
St.  John's — which  had  been  abandoned. 
Many  of  his  clergymen  were  separated 
from  the  others  by  a  week's  journey. 
In  this  great  territory  of  Rupert's  Land 
he  lived ;  and  so  devoted  to  it  was  he 
that  at  one  time  last  summer,  when  he 
felt  that  his  end  was  nearing,  he  made 
a  journey  westward  that  he  might  die 
there.  He  never  married.  He  lived  to 
be  seventy-three  years  old ;  but  to  the 
end,  though  he  became  Archbishop, 
Metropolitan,  and  Primate,  and  the 
character  of  his  diocese  was  transformed, 
he  was  "  his  Grace  the  missionary." 

Anticipating  the  dangers 
'?'oJS2??i^en'that   will   attend  young 

women  who  plan  to  go 
unattended  to  the  Exposition  at  St. 
Louis,  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  of  New  York  has  made  ar- 
rangements through  its  Traveler's  Aid 
Department  to  furnish  information  as  to 
safe  boarding-places  and  lodgings  for 
women  who  wish  to  visit  the  Fair. 
One  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
the  gathering  together  of  a  great  crowd 
of  strangers  in  any  city  is  the  opportu- 
nity it  affords  degraded  and  unscrupulous 
people  to  make  a  profit  by  persuading 
unsuspicious  girls  to  go  to  places  which, 
while  bearing  the  name  of  boarding- 
houses,  are  really  houses  of  ill  repute. 
For  the  purpose  of  saving  young  women 
from  such  danger  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  of  New  York  has 
in  the  past  done  what  it  proposes  to  do 
this  year  in  connection  with  the  St.  Louis 
Fair.  During  the  Pan-American  Expo- 
sition and  the  Paris  Exposition  similar 
plans  were  carried  out.  References  are 
required  from  the  applicants  as  well  as 
from  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  sent 
Introductory  cards  are  given,  and  hold- 
ers of  such  can  be  met  by  reliable  guides 
if  desired.  These,  however,  are  only 
special  applications  of  a  system  regu- 
larly operative  in  New  York  City.  The 
New  York  Association  maintains  the 
Margaret  Louisa  Home  on  Sixteenth 
Street  in  order  to  afford  accommodation 
for  women  whom  business  or  pleasure 
may  have  brought  to  the  city  for  a  brief 
stay.  It  is  not  for  permanent  residence. 
No  guest  may  stay   longer  than  four 


weeks  in  each  jrear.  The  advantage  of 
the  house  is  that  it  gives  these  women 
temporary  quarters  until  they  have  be- 
come sufficiently  familiar  with  the  city 
to  find  respectable  tuid  safe  quarters 
elsewhere.  Only  self-supporting  women 
are  admitted.  Certain  seasons  bring 
the  buyers,  the  milliners,  and  the  dress- 
makers. In  vacation  time  come  the 
school-teachers.  Besides  these  there 
are  the  usual  number  of  women  lodcing 
for  employment  in  the  city — intelligent 
workingwomen  of  the  higher  class  of 
wage-earners.  For  such  as  are  turned 
away  the  Association  Board  Directory 
endeavors  to  find  lodgings.  This  is 
only  one  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, which  includes  the  maintenance 
of  a  restaurant,  the  support  of  a  read- 
ing-room and  library,  evening  and  day 
classes  (including  industrial,  business, 
art,  English,  and  other  branches,  and 
comprising  2,812  pupils),  a  summer 
school,  a  Settlement,  *and  what  are  called 
distinctively  religious  studies  and  exer- 
cises. The  Association  house  is  now 
greatly  overcrowded.  Moreover,  the 
funds  of  the  Association  are  very  inade- 
quate ;  the  annual  report  which  has  just 
been  issued  declares  that  "  the  financial 
crisis  is  alarming."  Mr.  Conried,  the 
Director  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany, has  agreed  to  give  a  concert  with  a 
large  orchestra  and  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent singers  of  the  company  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Association.  The  concert  is  to 
occur  on  April  4.  The  example  of  Mr. 
Conried,  fhtse  artists,  and  others  who 
make  this  concert  possible  ought  to 
stimulate  many  to  the  giving  of  contri- 
butions to  the  work  of  the  Association. 
The  treasurer  of  the  Association,  Mrs. 
George  L.  Elliott,  7  East  Fifteenth 
Street,  will  receive  subscriptions,  which 
should  be  made  payable  to  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association. 

New  York  has  had  the 
^^n^YotV''    opportunity   this  winter 

of  seeing  a  number  of 
fine  plajrs  well  interpreted,  and  of  enjoy- 
ing more  than  one  piece  of  genuine  acting 
and  more  than  one  play  of  dramatic  and 
literary  interest  It  has  heard  the  music 
of  "Parsifal"  admirably  rendered;  it 
has  seen  "  Candida  "  and  "  The  Man  of 
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Destiny  \**  it  has  studied  Forbes  Robert- 
son's interpretation  of  "Hamlet,"  and 
Mr.  Mansfield's  "Ivan  the  Terrible." 
It  has  had  further  opportunities  of  being 
moved  by  "  Everyman,"  and  of  enjoying 
Shakespeare  as  presented  in  his  own 
time  by  the  Ben  Greet  company.  This 
week  it  is  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  "  Ajax "  of  Sophocles  pre- 
sented by  the  Greek  residents  of  New 
York,  in  the  language  in  which  it  was 
written.  Although  not  among  the  great- 
est of  the  Greek  tragedies,  the  "  Ajax  " 
is  a  beautiful  and  representative  inter- 
pretation of  the  Greek  conception  of  the 
struggle  between  the  hero  and  Fate. 
It  was  given  at  Hull  House,  Chicago, 
a  year  ago  by  the  Greek  residents  of  that 
city,  and  it  made  the  city  acquainted 
with  its  Greek  colony  in  a  wholly  new 
way.  The  preparation  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  play,  which  will  be  given  at 
the  new  auditorium  of  Clinton  Hall,  1 5 1 
Clinton  Street,  near  Grand,  New  York 
City,  one  of  the  most  interesting  centers 
of  the  £ast  Side,  on  the  evenings  of 
Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Satur- 
day aftemooii  of  this  week,  has  awak- 
ened deep  interest  among  the  Greek 
residents  in  New  York,  and  has,  it  is 
said,  revealed  dramatic  talent  of  a  high 
order.  Miss  Barrows,  under  whose 
direction  the  play  was  given  at  Hull 
House,  is  superintending  its  production 
in  New  York.  Tickets  may  be  secured 
at  the  auditorium,  or  at  Ditson's,  867 
Broadway ;  .and  the  performances  ought 
to  attract  the  most  intelligent  men  and 
women  in  the  city.  It  is  not  often  that 
the  most  harmonious  of  the  Greek  poets 
and  in  a  certain  sense  the  most  perfect 
classic  poet  is  interpreted  in  that  quarter 
of  New  York  largely  given  over  to  tene- 
roent-houses,  by  a  group  of  foreign-born 
citizens.  It  is  impossible  to  bring  such 
a  piece  of  art  as  the  "  Ajax  "  before  an 
audience  without  lighting  the  lamp  of 
idealism  in  the  hearts  of  all  whose  inn- 
aginations  have  not  grown  hard  by  dis- 
use. 


**Ai  You  Like  If 


No  Shakespearean  play 
is  more  unsatisfactorily 
rendered,  as  a  rule,  than  "  As  You  Like 
^y  This  charming  pastoral,  so  full  of 
^it,  wisdom,  and  delicate  characteriza- 


tion, expresses  the  genius  of  the  poet  in 
his  best  mood,  and  cannot  be  interpreted 
save  by  those  who  bring  to  the  task,  not 
only  technical  skill,  but  a  feeling  for 
poetry  and  sensitiveness  to  the  back- 
ground of  nature.  Its  performance  by 
Mr.  Ben  Greet's  company  in  New  York 
City  last  week  was  in  almost  every  way 
a  delight  to  the  lover  of  Shakespeare. 
It  was  not  faultless,  and  some  parts  were 
not  well  taken,  but  as  a  whole  it  was  the 
most  intelligent  rendering  of  the  play 
which  has  been  seen  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Greet's  Jaques  is  an  original,  indi- 
vidual, and  profoundly  interesting  inter- 
pretation of  a  part  which  has  become 
conventionalized  by  the  traditions  of  the 
stage.  It  was  much  less  declamatory 
than  some  other  \^ll-known  interpreta- 
tions; it  was  far  more  thoroughly  adapted 
to  its  background,  wrought  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  play.  Mr.  Greet  did  not 
seem  to  be  playing;  he  came  and  went 
with  such  unobtrusiveness  that  he  im- 
parted a  touch  of  nature  to  his  rendering 
and  wholly  relieved  the  part  from  any 
suggestion  of  cynicism.  Miss  Matthi- 
son,  whose  impersonation  of  "Every- 
man "  has  given  her  wide  acquaintance 
throughout  the  country,  was  an  ideal 
Rosalind  in  her  refinement,  her  charm 
of  manner  and  winning  tenderness.  She 
did  not  express  the  buoyant  vivacity 
which  some  other  actresses  have  put 
into  the  part,  but,  more  than  any  other 
save  Modjeska,  she  infused  it  with  poetry 
and  with  womanly  sweetness.  The  whole 
movement  of  the  play  in  the  Forest  of 
Arden  was  pervaded  by  the  breath  of 
nature ;  the  conventions  of  the  stage 
were  largely  forgotten,  and  the  spectator 
felt  the  enchantment  of  the  lines  and 
the  beauty  of  the  background  as  he  has 
rarely  felt  them  before. 


President  Eliot  celebrated 
'^n^s^vln^*'*'  his  seventieth  birthday  on 

Sunday  last,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  academic  year  will  finish 
thirty-five  years  of  service  as  the  head 
of  Harvard  University.  The  Outlook 
proposes  later  to  give  its  readers  an 
estimate  of  his  services  to  education 
and  of  the  significance  of  his  work 
and  character.     It  is  sufficient  here  to 
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record  the  fact  thlt  Dr.  Eliot  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost 
citizens  of  the  Republic,  by  virtue  not 
only  of  his  character,  his  services  to 
education,  his  extraordinary  ability,  but 
of  his  breadth  of  view,  his  independ- 
ence of  thought,  and  his  elevation.  In 
this  country  there  is  no  class  of  men 
whose  position  makes  it  easy  for  them, 
as  it  is  made  easy  for  a  considerable 
class  of  Englishmen,  to  disregard  entirely 
material  considerations  and  look  at  pub- 
lic questions  disinterestedly.  This  is 
the  attitude  which  President  Eliot  has 
taken,  and  there  has  come  *to  him  in 
consequence  an  unusual  authority.  He 
is  an  American  whose  life,  as  the  most 
critical  foreigner  must  concede,  is  touched 
with  distinction  ;  who  never  plays  to  the 
galleries,  who  has  not  flattered  the  public, 
but  who  has  always  thought  and  spoken, 
not  only  with  deliberation,  but  with  dis- 
regard of  popular  approval.  His  sym- 
pathetic attitude  towards  organized  labor 
was  commented  upon  at  length  in  these 
columns  a  few  weeks  ago.  His  frank 
and  searching  criticisms  of  organized 
labor  have  also  been  reported.  At  the 
recent  meeting  of  labor  unions  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  Boston,  at  which  he  spoke.  Presi- 
dent Eliot's  authority  was  evidenced  by 
the  crowd  of  mfen  whom  he  addressed 
with  the  utmost  frankness,  and  who 
listened  to  him,  not  only  in  perfect  silence, 
but  with  evident  respect  Few  men  have 
done  so  much,  and  few  have  received 
in  their  own  lifetime  so  great  a  reward. 


The  Chicago  Police  ^he  inefficiency  and 
corruption  ot  the  Chi- 
cago police  have  very  frequently  of  late 
been  commented  upon ;  but  there  has 
been  a  feeling  that  they  had  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  A  recent  report  prepared 
by  the  Chicago  Citizens'  Association 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  not  only 
were  the  charges  true,  but  that  only  a 
part  of  the  story  had  been  told.  Be- 
cause of  the  "  intolerable  and  unneces- 
sary reign  of  lawlessness,  due  primarily 
to  the  failure  of  the  police  to  enforce 
law  and  order,"  the  Association  had 
two  officers  indicted  for  assaulting  a 
citizen,  whose  pocketbook  disappeared 
in  the  scuffle;   two  more  for   levying 


blackmail  on  women ;  another  for  shop- 
lifting ;  one  for  accepting  a  bribe  from 
a  prisoner ;  one  for  levying  tribute  oo 
owners  of  slot  machines.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  typical  instance  of  the  work  : 

A  sample  of  the  means  used  to  prevent 
testimony  against  an  officer  is  presented  in 
the  case  of  Patrolman  Cody.  He  was  drunk, 
broke  through  two  doors,  assaulted  a  woman, 
used  vile  language,  tore  her  nightdress,  and 
drove  her  out  into  the  street  barefooted 
before  daylight  on  Christmas  morning.  She 
ran  half  a  block  to  the  elevated  station, 
where  she  was  found  by  a  citizen  and 
escorted  home.  The  woman  had  never  seen 
Patrolman  Cody  before,  nor  heard  of  him, 
and  the  evidence  shows  that  she  was  a  decent, 
hard-working  woman,  and  innocent  of  any 
offense.  She  is  now  hysterical,  and  may 
never  fully  recover  from  the  nervous  shock. 
After  leaving  the  woman,  who  was  placed 
under  the  protection  of  another  police  officer, 
the  patrolman  wended  his  way  to  a  saloon, 
where  he  secured  entrance,  and  is  alleged  to 
have  raised  a  row  and  hammered  a  citizen 
over  the  head  with  his  revolver.  He  arrested 
the  saloon-keeper  and  the  inmates  of  the 
saloon,  and  took  them  to  the  Twenty-second 
Street  Station,  where  he  had  them  booked 
for  disorderly  conduct.  Their  cases  were 
subsequently  dismissed.  The  case  against 
Cody  was  perfunctorily  conducted  by  his 
superior,  Captain  Mahoney,  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Street  Station.  Only  the  prosecuting 
witness,  a  druggist,  and  two  police  officers 
api)eared  before  the  Trial  Board.  The  prose- 
cuting witness  herself,  after  a  sergeant  by  the 
name  of  O'Donnell,  from  Captain  Mahoney's 
station,  had  attempted  to  intimidate  her,  was 
told  by  him  that  she  did  not  have  to  appear 
if  she  did  not  want  to.  This  remark  fol- 
lowed the  reading  of  the  notice,  and  is  prob- 
ably a  common  method  of  hinting  to  wit- 
nesses that  they  had  better  not  appear.  This 
case  is  a  striking  object-lesson  of  the  futility 
of  Trial  Board  methods  in  relying  upon  the 
Police  Department  to  prosecute  police  offi- 
cers. After  the  Association  took  hold  of 
the  case  the  police  produced  the  absent  wit- 
nesses, a  full  hearing  was  asked,  and  Officer 
Cody  was  discharged  from  the  force. 

Surely  there  is  imperative  need  for  a 
complete  overhauling  of  the  Police  De- 
partment in  ChicagOf  and  the  city  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  having  an  Asso- 
ciation ready  and  willing  and  courage- 
ous enough  to  undertake  it 


Following  thecustom  estab- 
i^r^:^ZnD%  Hshed  in  April  of  hist  year, 

the  Boston  Equal  Suffrage 
Association  for  Good  Government  h^d 
on  Sunday,  March  13,  a  "New  Voters* 
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Festival "  for  the  purpose  of  welcoming 
young  men  who  had  just  reached  or 
were  about  to  reach  voting  age  to  their 
new  office,  and  of  conveying  to  them  the 
sense  of  obligation  with  which  the  com- 
munity expects  them  to  meet  their 
responsibility.  The  character  of  the 
service  on  this  "  Coronation  Day  to  new 
voters,"  as  it  has  been  called,  was  relig- 
ious in  spirit,  though  not  ecclesiastical 
in  form.  Addresses  were  made  by  rep- 
resentative citizens.  Hymns  of  patriot- 
ism were  sung.  On  the  programme  were 
g^ven  the  titles  of  twenty-one  books  with 
public  library  numbers  attached,  useful 
for  new  voters.  A  noteworthy  feature 
of  the  service  was  the  acceptance  by  the 
new  voters  of  the  freeman's  oath  of 
1634 :  "  I  do  solemnly  bind  myself  that 
I  will  give  my  vote  and  suffrage  as  I 
shall  judge  in  mine  own  conscience  may 
best  conduce  to  the  public  weal,  so  help 
me  God."  Though  the  Equal  Suffrage 
Associatioit  is  a  body  of  women  who 
are  organized  to  promote  woman  suffrage, 
it  has  established  this  festival  in  order 
to  promote  civic  virtue  and  the  public 
good.  In  this  respect  this  Boston  Asso- 
ciation is  an  illustration  of  the  procedure 
recommended  at  the  Washington  Con- 
vention for  woman  suffrage  this  year — 
that  of  allying  woman  suffrage  associa- 
tions with  all  forms  of  social  progress. 
The  Association  hopes  its  example  will 
be  followed  elsewhere. 

The  Northern  Securities 
Case 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
reported  briefly  in  The  Outlook  of  last 
week,  in  favor  of  the  Government  and 
against  the  monopolistic  merger  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern 
Railways,  has  been  received  on  the  whole 
with  very  general  satisfaction  throughout 
the  country.  In  the  importance  of  its 
effects  upon  the  political  and  industrial 
future  of  the  United  States  it  is  likely 
to  rank  as  one  of  the  great  cases  in  the 
history  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Before 
considering  the  fundamental  principle 
involved  in  the  Court's  decision,  there 
are  some  interesting  contributory  facts 
which  it  is  well  to  record  and  remember. 


In  the  first  place,  the  decision  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  triumph  for  the  President 
and  his  Administration.  In  his  first 
Presidential  message  Mr.  Roosevelt  out- 
lined a  plan  for  a  Government  depart- 
ment "to  deal  with  commerce  in  its 
broadest  sense  •  •  •  so  as  to  secure 
equity  as  between  man  and  man  in  this 
Republic."  As  a  result  of  this  message 
the  Department  of  Commerce  was  created 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  was 
given  a  Cabinet  position.  In  his  second 
message  the  President  laid  strong  em- 
phasis upon  the  wisdom  and  necessity 
of  devising  some  means  of  regulating  the 
great  industrial  corporations  which  in 
their  acts  as  well  as  in  their  powers  have 
outgrown  the  control  of  the  individual 
States. 

By  many  people  this  attitude  of  the 
President  towards  what  is  commonly 
called  a  "business"  question  was  re- 
garded with  genuine  alarm.  It  was  said 
that  we  have  an  "unsafe"  President, 
who,  while  not  trained  as  a  financier 
or  "business"  man,  was  proposing  to 
have  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  National  Government 
interfere  with  the  operations  of  natural 
commercial  laws.  In  spite  of  these 
criticisms,  the  President  quietly  per- 
sisted, and  under  his  direction  Attorney- 
General  Knox,  of  his  Cabinet,  brought 
the  suit  against  the  Northern  Securities 
Company  which  has  now  resulted  in  a 
decision  that,  in  our  opinion,  must  in- 
evitably reach  very  much  further  than 
the  two  railroads  immediately  involved. 
Is  the  course  which  the  President  has 
thus  successfully  pursued  a  "safe"  one? 

It  has  yet  to  be  said,  we  believe,  that 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  is 
composed  of  radical  men  in  the  danger- 
ous sense  of  the  word  radical.  The 
Court  has  been  criticised  in  the  past 
more  for  its  conservatism  than  its  radi- 
calism. Many  of  its  greatest  judges 
have  been  men  who  would  have  achieved 
a  very  pronounced  success  in  finance  or 
commerce  if  they  had  gone  into  those 
fields  of  activity.  The  industrial  and 
financial  development  of  the  country  in 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  been 
of  such  a  nature  that  the  well-trained 
and  expert  lawyer  is  no  longer  the  mere 
adviser  of  great  merchants  and  finan- 
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ciers ;  he  is  to  a  very  large  degree  an 
equal  partner  with  them  in  the  carrying 
out  of  industrial  enterprises.  So  it  is 
that  in  the  consideration  of  great  indus- 
trial cases  the  courts  are  never  radical, 
and  rarely  in  advance  of  public  opinion. 
They  have  generally  served  the  uncon- 
scious purpose  of  formulating  and  ex- 
pressing in  terms  of  law  the  opinions 
and  judgments  which  the  people  have 
adopted  through  the  stress  of  experi- 
ence. It  is  a  fair  inference,  therefore, 
to  say  that  the  decision  of  the  Court  in 
this  instance  is  equivalent  to  a  declara- 
tion of  the  opinion  of  the  country  that 
the  President  has  really  acted  as  a  wise 
and  safe  administrator  of  its  financial 
interests. 

Another  interesting  aspect  of  the 
decbion  is  the  divided  attitude  of  the 
Court  The  Government  wins  its  case 
by  a  narrow  margin — five  judges  sus- 
taining the  Government  and  four  dis- 
senting. The  four  opinions  submitted 
by  the  Court  form  a  curiously  ascending 
scale  of  conservatism  from  which  those 
who  deplore  what  seems  to  them  a 
Socialistic  attack  upon  vested  interests 
may  take  some  comfort  Justice  Har- 
lan asserts  that  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Law  makes  any  combination  in  restraint 
of  inter-State  commerce  illegal,  whether 
that  restraint  be  reasonable  or  unreason- 
able; Justice  Brewer  holds  that  the 
Sherman  Law  must  be  interpreted  to 
attack  only  unreasonable  restraint  of 
trade,  and  that  reasonable  and  natural 
combinations — even  if  their  effect  is  to 
restrain  trade  in  certain  particulars — 
may  stand  without  violating  the  law ; 
Justice  Holmes  admits  that  the  Sherman 
Law  prohibits  certain  combinations  with- 
in the  field  of  inter- State  commerce,  but 
takes  the  ground  that  such  combinations 
must  be  in  the  nature  of  a  criminal  con- 
spiracy, and  that  such  a  stockholding 
association  as  the  Northern  Securities 
Company  is  manifestly  not  a  conspiracy ; 
while  Justice  White,  who  read  the  chief 
dissenting  opinion  of  the  Court,  declares 
that  Congress  has  no  Constitutional 
power  to  "  regulate  the  acquisition  and 
ownership  of  the  stock "  in  such  a 
corporation  as  the  Northern  Securities 
Company,  that  "  even  if  there  were  such 
power  in  Congress  it  has  pot  been  exer- 


cised by  the  Anti-Trust  Act,"  and  that 
the  decision  from  which  he  dissents  is 
one  which  jeopardizes  "  the  great  guar- 
anty of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  and 
every  other  safeguard  upon  which  organ- 
ized society  depends."  If  this  opinion 
is  a  fair  expression  of  his  political 
beliefs.  Justice  White  manifestly  belongs 
to  the  extreme  Jeffersonian  or  individ- 
ualistic wing  of  the  Democratic  party 
and  to  the  hopelessly  antiquated  laissez- 
faire  school  of  political  economy. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  of 
the  question  whether  the  publication  of 
dissenting  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
is  wise;  whether  this  exposure  of  dis- 
agreements in  the  final  legal  and  consti- 
tutional tribunal  of  the  country  does  not 
weaken  its  authority.  In  our  judgment, 
the  present  case  amply  justifies  the  wis- 
dom of  giving  to  the  public  the  varying 
views  of  the  Court  Justice  Harlan's 
characteristic  vigor  and  plainness  of 
speech  arrests  public  attention ;  he  states 
the  principle  at  stake  boldly,  perhaps 
even  baldly.  Justice  Brewer  indicates 
the  limits  within  which  that  principle 
may  be  soundly  applied.  Justice  Har- 
lan's uncompromising  attitude  towards 
a  skillfully  constructed  violation  of  law 
is  wholesome  and  to  be  welcomed.  But 
in  Justice  Brewer's  opinion  are  laid 
down,  in  our  judgment,  the  lines  which 
constructive  legislation  must  follow  if 
the  country  is  to  receive  the  full  benefit 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  decision 
of  the  Court 

After  clearing  away  some  of  the  inci- 
dental facts  and  opinions  involved  in 
the  case  and  its  decision,  there  remains 
one  profound  and  far-reaching  principle 
of  law  and  government  which  the  Court 
establishes.  From  that  principle  Con- 
gress derives  its  right  to  define  the 
limits  within  which  and  to  regulate  the 
methods  by  which  industrial  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  inter-State  commerce 
shall  conduct  their  business.  This  right 
having  been  established,  it  remains  for 
Congress  to  determine  how  it  shall  be 
wisely  and  economically  exercised.  The 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  was  passed,  so 
the  Supreme  Court  affirms,  under  a  real 
Constitutional  power  vested  in  Congress. 
It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  Congress 
may  pass  other  statutes  touching  upon 
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inter-State  commerce  which  shall  deal, 
not  merely  with  restraint  of  trade,  but 
with  other  aspects  of  corporation  affairs, 
such  as  over-capitalization,  publicity  of 
accounts,  and  liability  of  directors  and 
stockholders. 

It  is  related  of  Lord  Melbourne  that, 
when  the  evangelical  movement  swept 
over  the  Church  of  England,  he  publicly 
protested  against  a  sermon  on  personal 
sin  by  getting  up  from  his  pew  and 
stalking  down  the  center  aisle  audibly 
exclaiming,  '*  Things  have  come  to  a 
pretty  pass  when  religion  is  made  to 
invade  the  sphere  of  private  life  1"  There 
are  those  who  hold  that  to  intrust  such 
powers  to  Congress  as  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  seems  to  imply  is  to  give 
Congress  a  dangerous  opportunity  to 
invade  the  sphere  of  private  life.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
the  law  does  invade  private  life.  Pri- 
vate business  is  to  a  very  large  extent 
and  in  the  fullest  detail  regulated  by 
Government.  From  the  time  he  gets 
up  in  the  morning  until  the  hour  when 
he  goes  to  his  bed  at  night  the  citizen 
of  New  York  is  under  Government 
supervision  on  every  hand.  Government 
control  is  woven  into  the  very  fabric  of 
his  life.  The  clothes  that  he  puts  on 
when  he  rises  are  made  under  Govern- 
ment inspection ;  the  milk  that  he  drinks 
with  his  coffee  must  come  up  to  Govern- 
ment standards ;  the  sidewalk  and  steps 
in  front  of  his  house  are  cleaned  of  snow 
or  dust  under  Government  regulation  ; 
he  must  board  the  trolley-car  in  going 
down  to^na  at  the  corner  of  the  street 
which  Government  selects ;  and  the 
elevator  and  steam-heating  plant  in  his 
office  building  can  be  run  only  under 
Government  certificates.  The  real  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  Government  shall 
interfere  with  private  business,  but  how 
it  shall  interfere  wisely.  In  our  opinion, 
the  chief  value  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  Northern  Securities  case 
is  not  that  it  prevents  the  consolidation 
of  two  competing  railways,  but  that  it 
paves  the  way  to  Governmental  regula- 
tion of  those  railways  after  they  shall 
have  been  consolidated ;  not  that  it  cures 
a  particular  abuse  of  corporation  powers, 
but  that  it  establishes  more  firmly  than 
ever  the  sound  political  and  industrial 


doctrine  that  corporations  deriving  their 
existence  from  the  hands  of  the  people 
must  submit  to  regulation  by  the  people* 


The  New  Pension  Order 

Much  to  the  relief  of  Congress,  and 
greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  old 
soldiers,  though  not  fully  meeting  their 
demands,  the  Pension  Bureau  thinks  it 
has  discovered  a  way  out  of  the  embar- 
rassing position  in  which  Congress  and 
the  Administration  found  themselves  in 
regard  to  a  service  pension.  With 'a 
Presidential  election  just  at  hand,  the 
Grand  Army,  casting  and  influencing  a 
large  number  of  votes,  was  demanding 
a  twelve-dollar-per-month  pension  for  all 
survivors  of  the  Civil  War,  at  an  esti- 
mated additional  cost  of  about  $60,000,- 
000  per  annum,  although  the  finances 
were  in  no  condition  to  meet  such  a  drain ; 
but  neither  party  in  Congress  had  the 
courage  to  go  on  record  against  the  bill, 
and  there  was  grave  danger  that  such  a 
bill  would  be  passed.  Taking  advantage 
of  existing  law,  a  presumption  is  raised 
that  any  applicant  for  a  pension,  62  years 
old,  is  one-half  incapacitated  for  manual 
labor,  and  the  rule  established  that  all 
such,  without  the  expense  of  examination, 
shall  receive  $6  per  month ;  at  65  to  be 
increased  to  $8;  at  68  to  $10;  and  at 
70  to  $12,  which  is  the  limit. 

The  theory  under  which  the  Depart- 
ment has  reached  this  action  is  that 
under  the  law  of  1890  the  Pension  Bureau 
was  directed  to  consider  every  applicant 
75  years  old  incapacitated,  and  place 
him  on  the  rolls  at  $12  per  month ;  that, 
such  being  the  case,  the  Bureau  is 
vested  with  the  power  to  make  a  ruling 
that  he  was  almost  totally  incapacitated 
at  70,  and  half  incapacitated  at  62.  The 
Bureau  concedes  that  this  interpreta- 
tion stretches  the  law  beyond  what  had 
been  expected.  Strictly  construed,  the 
law  has  not  only  been  stretched  but 
broken,  but  it  is  assumed  that  the  result 
is  likely  to  be  so  much  less  expensive 
than  the  raising  of  the  whole  question 
would  have  been  that  no  one  will  make 
any  objection,  and  that  the  necessary 
appropriations  will  be  regularly  made. 
The  first  one  made  will,  of  course,  be 
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legislative  sanction  of  the  Executive 
order. 

The  order  goes  into  effect  April  13, 
just  thirty-nine  years  after  the  war  ended, 
and  the  Commissioner  justifies  it  by  citing 
the  fact  that  Congress  put  the  Mexican 
veterans  on  the  pension  rolls  just  thirty- 
nine  years  after  the  close  of  that  war,  and 
President  Cleveland  approved  the  bill. 

It  is  believed  that  the  first  year's 
requirements  will  not  be  over  }  10,000,- 
000  or  J  15,000,000.  After  that  there 
will  be  for  some  tim^e  a  considerable 
increase.  Past  experience  indicates  that 
substantially  all  who  are  entitled  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  provision. 

In  our  opinion,  this  action  is  an  evasion 
of  an  issue  that  ought  squarely  to  have 
been  met  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  this  concession  will  satisfy  those  who 
demand  service  pensions  without  limita- 
tion ;  it  only  puts  off  the  evil  day.  The 
country  is  weary  of  having  the  matter  of 
pensions  brought  up  on  the  eve  of  elec- 
tions ;  it  is  tired  of  the  process  of  "  press- 
ure;" it  wishes  to  deal  with  its  really 
disabled  soldiers  most  generously,  but  it 
ought  to  exclude  all  able-bodied  men 
from  the  pension  rolls.  In  our  judgment, 
the  Bureau  has  not  only  taken  a  very 
questionable  and  possibly  an  illegal  step, 
but  it  has  been  weak  where  it  ought  to 
have  been  strong,  and  surrendered  when 
it  ought  to  have  fought  to  the  bitter  end. 
And  the  President  assumes  a  very  grave 
responsibility  in  sanctioning  a  question- 
able and  possibly  an  illegal  act  on  the 
part  of  the  Pension  Bureau. 

A   Lenten   Thought 

Good  Friday  Penitence 

Good  Friday  has  taken  its  place  in 
the  observance  of  Christian  people  with 
Christmas  Day  and  Easter  as  one  of 
those  great  festivals  which  recall  the 
basal  facts  of  the  Christian  faith  and 
bring  home  to  the  mind  of  the  world 
its  fundamental  truths.  Christmas  and 
Easter  are  festivals  of  joy.  Since  Chris- 
tianity became  a  faith,  these  days,  with 
their  beautiful  and  inspiring  memories, 
have  evoked  the  highest  expressions  of 
joy  from  men  of  all  classes.  They  stand 
for  the  two  facts  which  are  foremost  in 


the  happiest  experience  of  men:  the 
birth  of  Christ,  in  whom  the  revelatioQ 
of  the  love  of  God  toward  men  was 
made  complete,  and  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  in  which  immortality  was  brought 
out  of  the  vagueness  of  speculation  and 
the  darkness  of  uncertainty  into  the  clear 
light  of  history.  Good  Friday,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  commemorated  in  many  of 
the  churches  of  Christendom  with  signs  of 
mourning,  and  in  all  churches  with  the 
deepest  solemnity,  for  it  is  everywhere 
observed  in  remembrance  of  the  supreme 
tragedy  of  the  human  race,  the  putting 
to  death  of  the  most  perfect  human  soul, 
the  divinest  human  spirit,  that  has  ever 
appeared  among  men. 

The  crucifixion  is  the  ultimate  and 
most  terrible  expression  of  the  animo»ty 
between  right  and  wrong,  between  the 
world,  the  exclusive  absorption  in  the 
interests  of  this  life,  and  the  spirit,  the 
emblem  and  type  of  the  immortal  inter- 
ests of  the  soul.  All  the  wrath,  hatred, 
malice,  uncleanness,  hardness,  and  hy- 
pocrisy of  the  world  were  combined  in  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ ;  all  the  hope,  beauty, 
freedom,  and  final  joy  of  the  world  were 
with  Christ  on  the  cross.  In  this  dra- 
matic climax  of  the  career  of  the  one 
man  who  has  lived  without  sin,  who 
served  without  a  touch  of  selfishness 
and  died  without  a  murmur  of  reproach, 
the  real  nature  of  sin  stands  revealed 
without  disguise.  It  is  not  imperfec- 
tion, it  is  not  lack  of  knowledge,  it  is 
not  the  absence  of  good ;  it  is  a  real, 
positive,  malignant  force  in  fundamental 
conflict  with  goodness  ;  something  that 
cannot  be  compromised  with,  explained 
away,  nor  ignored  in  a  vague  scheme  of 
universal  happiness,  but  a  real,  lasting, 
and  destructive  element  in  human  affairs; 
a  force  which  not  only  denies,  as  Goethe 
conceived  it  in  "  Faust,"  but  which  also 
destroys.  It  was  this  force,  of  which 
Roman  authority  was  only  the  executive, 
that  slew  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 

The  shadow  of  this  terrible  tragedy 
has  rested  on  the  imagination  and  the 
hearts  of  Christendom  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  years,  and  the  men  whose  sense 
of  the  reality  of  sin  fades  almost  to  the 
point  of  disappearance  in  the  absorption 
of  affairs  awake  on  Good  Friday  with  a 
sudden  sense  of  distress  to  the  fact  that 
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this  ancient  and  relentless  foe  of  the 
happiness  of  the  individual  and  the 
safety  of  society  still  persists.  On  Good 
Friday  men  and  women  everywhere  are 
led  to  confess  their  sins  afresh;  they 
feel  their  un worthiness ;  they  recall 
vividly  their  offenses  against  purity  and 
peace,  their  neglect  of  opportunity,  their 
infidelity  to  the  things  in  which  they 
profess  to  believe.  The  natural  expres- 
sion of  Christmas  and  Easter  is  jubilant 
song;  the  natural  expression  of  Good 
Friday  is  the  prayer  of  penitence. 

But  no  Good  Friday  is  rightly  observed 
which  is  devoted  entirely  to  meditation 
and  quickening  of  conscience.  The 
answer  to  the  tragedy  of  Good  Friday 
is  neither  emotional  nor  imaginative ;  it 
may  be  both,  but  it  must  also  be  some- 
thing more  radical  and  fundamental ;  it 
must  be  the  answer  of  action.  The 
memory  of  Good  Friday  will  never  be 
erased  by  the  sorrow  of  men  ;  it  can  be 
erased  only  by  a  more  efl&cient,  powerful, 
and  uncompromising  Christianity.  The 
heart  of  Christ  will  be  comforted,  not 
by  tears  shed  over  his  crucifixion,  but 
by  the  higher  organization  of  men  and 
women  who  believe  in  his  life  and  res- 
urrection, for  the  extirpation  of  the  foe 
that  slew  him,  for  the  energizing  of 
the  spiritual  forces  of  the  race,  for  putting 
new  heart,  fresh  hope,  and  a  greater 
power  of  action  into  society.  It  is  not 
a  weeping  Christianity  that  Good  Fri- 
day demands,  but  a  militant  Christianity. 
It  is  not  the  penitence  of  tears,  but  the 
penitence  of  action ;  it  is  not  a  world 
silenced  and  humiliated  about  a  cross, 
but  a  world  purified,  uplifted,  with  its 
feet  set  in  new  paths  and  its  hands  com- 
mitted to  the  highest  tasks.  For  Christ 
is  not  only  the  Redeemer  of  men,  he  is 
also  "  the  captain  of  our  salvation ;" 
one  who  appears  not  simply  to  touch  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  and  unstop  the  ears  of 
the  deaf  and  raise  the  dead  from  their 
tombs,  but  to  lead  the  organized  hosts 
of  believers  in  an  uncompromising  war- 
fare against  every  form  of  sin  in  Church, 
State,  and  society.  He  who  died  on  the 
cross  is  not  simply  the  refuge  of  the 
broken-hearted  and  the  shelter  of  those 
who  are  overborne  by  the  burdens  of 
life ;  he  is,  above  all,  the  unconquerable 
leader  of  those  who  believe  in  the  reality 


of  the  highest  hopes  of  men,  and  whose 
hearts  are  set  to  realize  those  hopes  by 
driving  evil  from  the  world.  Under  his 
leadership  all  things  are  possible.  No 
sin  is  so  intrenched  in  usage  or  institu- 
tions or  in  the  conventions  of  society  as 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  that  Light  of 
Holiness  which  is  absolutely  destructive 
of  evil.  No  wrong  is  so  hoary  with 
antiquity,  so  embedded  in  the  habits  of 
men,  that  he  cannot  destroy  it  No 
wrongs  are  so  well  organized  that  he 
cannot  overcome  them.  Men  give  their 
deepest  love  and  their  highest  reverence 
to  the  sufferer  on  the  cross,  only  as  they 
put  themselves  behind  him  as  the  captain 
of  their  salvation. 


Liberty  of  Bible  Rfeading 

The  resisting  power  of  tradition  is 
curiously  illustrated  by  the  difficulty 
which  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Bible 
encounters  in  getting  into  general  use. 
That  in  some  respects  the  revisers  were 
too  conscientious  and  made  their  trans- 
lations too  literal  a  rendition  of  the 
original  may  be  granted.  It  may  be 
true  also  that  the  New  Testament  would 
have  been  more  acceptable  if  some 
passages  which  long  use  has  made 
sacred  by  association  had  been  left 
unchanged,  and  if  relatively  more  at- 
tention had  been  paid  in  certain  other 
passages  to  classic  forms  of  English  and 
less  to  a  literal  reproduction  of  the 
Greek.  But  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
Revised  Version  more  truly  represents 
the  original  than  does  the  King  James 
Version,  and  that  in  the  Old  Testament 
it  is  in  every  respect  superior,  can  hardly 
be  questioned  by  any  one  who  has  given 
the  two  versions  a  careful  comparison, 
or  has  compared  either  with  the  original 
Hebrew  and  Greek  texts.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  poetical  books.  The 
poetic  form  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  Prov- 
erbs, and  the  Song  of  Songs  appears 
in  this  version  as  it  does  not  in  the 
older  version ;  and  much  that  was 
scarcely  intelligible  in  Job  and  the  Song 
of  Songs  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
prophets  is  interpreted  by  a  translation 
at  once  more  lucid  and  more  consonant 
with  the  spirit  of  the  originat.     In  brief, 
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what  Dr.  Edward  Abbott  has  recently 
said  in  a  letter  to  the  **  Churchman  "  may 
be  repeated  here  in  abbreviated  form : 
The  work  of  revision  was  carried  on  by 
the  foremost  Biblical  scholars  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  both  English  and 
American  ;  the  immense  historical,  arch- 
aeological, textual,  and  spiritual  material 
accumulated  during  three  centuries  and 
a  half  was  at  their  disposal ;  their  com- 
petency for  their  task  was  immeasurably 
greater  than  that  of  the  Revision  Com- 
mittee of  161 1 ;  and  the  product  of  their 
labors  has  been  subjected  to  the  test  of 
the  severest  criticism  and  to  the  severer 
test  of  actual  use  for  nearly  twenty  years 
and  has  stood  the  test.  . 

And  yet  the  Bible  Society  will  not  print 
the  Revised  Version  and  the  Episcopal 
Church  wilPnot  allow  it  to  be  used  in  its 
church  services. 

This  refusal  rests,  so  far  as  it  has  any 
foundation  at  all,  on  the  curious  super- 
stition that  the  King  James  Version  is 
an  Authorized  Version.  "  The  historical 
fact  is,"  says  a  well-considered  report 
on  this  subject  to  the  Massachusetts 
Diocesan  Convention,  "  that  the  King 
James  Version  was  introduced  on  its 
own  merits,  and  had  to  make  its  own 
way  in  the  world.  Its  only  authoriza- 
tion was  its  intrinsic  superiority  to  other 
versions,  and  its  long-continued  use." 
Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  not 
exercise  in  the  twentieth  century  the 
same  liberty  that  our  fathers  exercised 
in  the  seventeenth,  and  introduce  another 
and  better  version  into  use,  and,  if  it  can 
prove  its  superiority,  allow  it  to  win 
authorization  by  the  same  process  ? 

This  question  will  come  before  the 
General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  to  be  held  in  Boston  next  Octo- 
ber. The  Massachusetts  Diocesan  Con- 
vention in  1890  adopted  by  a  large  ma- 
jority a  resolution  to  memorialize  the 
General  Convention  for  authority  mak- 
ing lawful  the  discretionary  use  of  the 
Revised  Version  in  the  reading  of  the 
Lessons.  The  result  of  the  debate  was 
a  compromise,  by  which  a  special  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  prepare  an 
edition  of  marginal  readings  which  might 
be  so  used,  and  such  an  edition  has 
been  published.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  no  such  compromise  is  satisfactory 


to  the  large  and  increasing  number  of 
clergymen  who  desire  liberty  to  use  for 
the  benefit  of  their  congregations  in 
public  worship  the  latest,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  the  superior,  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  demand  for 
such  liberty  will  probably  be  pressed  at 
the  next  General  Convention,  and  will 
continue  to  be  pressed  until  it  is  granted. 
The  demand  for  reasonable  liberty 
always  has  public  opinion  on  its  side  in 
America.     Such  will  be  the  case  now. 

As  to  the  Bible  Society,  our  hope  is 
that  its  managers  will  discover  by  and 
by  that  they  cannot  expect  contributions 
from  all  in  the  churches  so  long  as  they 
refuse  to  give  so  considerable  a  propor- 
tion of  church  members  that  version  of 
the  Bible  for  personal  use  and  for  dis- 
tribution which  they  reasonably  desire 
and  the  advantages  of  which  are  so 
apparent  Even  if  it  is  not  the  best 
version — though  of  that  we  think  there 
is  little  doubt — it  is  certainly  a  good 
one,  and  the  Bible  Society,  which  should 
represent  neither  sect  nor  party  in  the 
Church,  should  be  ready  to  give  to  the 
public  any  good  version  of  the  Scriptures 
which  the  public  wants. 


The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  was  saying  at  breakfast 
that  he  put  no  faith  in  what  a  modern 
essayist  has  called  the  poetry  of  a 
machine  age.  It  seemed  to  him  that  all 
things  mechanicals  ere  working  together 
to  do  the  whole  breathing  world  into 
plain  prose.  The  Spectator's  breakfast 
chanced  to  be  served  on  that  particular 
morning  in  Baltimore,  and  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  table  there  sat  a  Johns 
Hopkins  professor.  At  the  Spectator's 
words  he  looked  up.  **  If  that's  your 
point  of  view,"  said  he,  "  I  recommend 
you  to  make  a  little  tour  down  the  bay 
to  Sparrow's  Point"  "  And  why  Spar- 
row's Point?"  queried  the  Spectator. 
"  Well,"  said  the  professor,  knowingly, 
**  there  are  some  biggish  steel  works 
down  there  that  I  think  will  make  you 
sing  another  tune."  With  these  words 
the  professor  went  his  way.  The  Spec- 
tator sniffed  to  himself.  Steel  works, 
indeed  1     He  regarded  "  works  "  of  all 
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sorts  as  the  essential  embodiment  of  the 
commonplace.  However,  for  the  sake 
of  argument  he  determined  to  go  and 
see  this  poetic  industry  of  the  profes- 
sor's ;  and  within  the  hour  he  was  aboard 
the  Short  Line  train,  rattling  along 
toward  Steelton. 

For  comfort  he  might  as  well  have 
gone  straight  out  to  sea.  It  was  De- 
cember. As  he  stepped  from  the  train 
at  the  little  bird-house  of  a  station,  a 
bitter  salt  blast  smote  him  stingingly  in 
the  face.  A  deep,  pulsing  roar  assailed 
his  ears.  As  he  was  turning  his  coat- 
collar  up,  his  hat-brim  down,  the  sky 
suddenly  reddened  before  his  eyes  with 
a  great  surging  wave  of  scarlet  flame. 
As  it  had  sprung  up,  so  it  died  down 
suddenly,  and  the  Spectator  was  left 
contemplating  an  impressive  group  of 
low,  frost-whitened  mills,  whose  tall 
chimneys  belched  a  cumulous  cloud  of 
rich  velvet- black  smoke,  threaded  by 
slender  spurts  of  snow-white  steam. 
Despite  his  prejudices,  the  Spectator's 
pulse  quickened  as  he  fought  his  way 
against  the  wind  toward  the  office  of  the 
steel  works.  There  was  certainly  going 
to  be  nothing  commonplace  about  the 
experience. 

They  gave  the  Spectator  a  permit  and 
a  guide,  and  made  him  sign  a  document 
setting  forth  that  in  case  of  accident  or 
sudden  death  while  on  his  way  through 
the  mills  the  Spectator  would  cherish 
no  grudge  against  the  company.  Then 
he  set  out  for  a  course  of  unexampled 
thrills.  The  first  one  met  him  in  the 
yards,  where  he  fell  foul  of  a  spidery 
electric  crane  sprawling  about  with  a 
fat  boiler  in  its  grip.  Eluding  that  by 
a  hair's  breadth,  he  narrowly  missed 
destruction  under  the  wheels  of  a  fidgety 
trolley-engine  bustling  over  to  the  bloom- 
ing-mill with  a  trainload  of  red-hot  in- 
gots. Fresh  from  the  twofold  scare,  the 
Spectator  was  dragged  into  a  mill  roar- 
ing with  the  voice  of  seven  Niagaras. 
Eght  high-speed  blowing-engines,  man- 
ufacturing cold  blasts,  filled  the  place 
with  a  crash  and  boom  as  of  artillery, 
and  a  herd  of  elephantine  stoves,  turn- 
ing the  cold  blast  to  hot,  contributed  a 
long-drawn,  thundering  bellow*    It  was 


no  place  for  a  peaceful  gentleman  of 
letters.  The  Spectator  begged  to  be  let 
out 

A  moment  in  the  outer  cold  and  still- 
ness, and  then  the  Spectator  plunged 
into  the  red  glare  and  gaseous  stench 
of  the  Pit  itself.  A  glimpse  only  he 
caught  of  certain  little  black  fiends 
silhouetted  against  the  glow  of  certain 
rivers  of  liquid  fire,  before  he  was  drawn 
to  the  foot  of  a  grimy  hoist  and  bidden 
to  ascend  to  see  the  stoking  of  a  blast- 
furnace. Two  ponderous  ore-buggies 
already  occupied  the  frail  lift  The 
Spectator  was  squeezed  in  beside  them ; 
one  of  his  unwilling  hands  was  clasped 
upon  the  cold  iron  of  an  ore-car,  the 
other  upon  his  hat-brim,  while  the  guide 
took  his  elbow  in  a  fatherly  grasp.  A 
whistle  shrieked,  the  sideless  platform 
b^^n  to  rise,  and  in  a  moment  had 
shot  clean  through  the  roof  and  was 
mounting  skyward  through  a  shaft  of 
skeleton  ironwork.  Howling  blasts  from 
the  broad  Chesapeake  tore  and  wrenched 
at  the  Spectator  with  intent  to  hurl  him 
into  the  cold  gray  sea.  The  Spectator's 
nerves  are  of  the  steadiest,  but  he  ad- 
mits that  for  an  instant  his  brain  reeled. 

One  hundred  feet  up  in  the  air  the 
lift  came  to  a  standstill.  Peering  diz- 
zily out,  the  Spectator  looked  down,  not 
into  a  pit  of  seething  flame,  but  on  the 
cold  peak  of  a  black  iron  bell  which 
choked  the  throat  of  the  furnace.  Not 
till  the  last  ore-car  had  dropped  its 
burden  of  iron  and  slag  upon  its  sloping 
sides  did  the  bell  move ;  then  it  sank 
slowly  down  into  the  burning,  fiery  fur- 
nace, and  a  scorching  wave  of  crimson 
flame  swept  bellowing  skyward.  Before 
the  Spectator  could  shield  his  dazzled 
eyes,  the  black  cone  had  risen  easily 
into  place  again,  and  darkness  succeeded 
to  glare.  The  Spectator  would  gladly 
have  sat  him  down  to  digest  his  impres- 
sions, but  there  was  nothing  to  sit  on, 
and,  besides,  the  elevator  signaled  its 
firm  intention  to  go  down.  So  he  hugged 
the  black  ore-buggy  tightly  and  set  his 
teeth  for  the  sickening  descent 

Fortune  favored  him.  The  Stygian 
darkness  of  the  smelting-shed  below  was 
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flushed  with  the  pink  glow  of  molten 
metal;  a  furnace  had  been  newly  tapped. 
A  dazzling  stream  of  liquid  fire  welled 
from  the  mouth  of  the  crucible,  and, 
growing  momently  more  sluggish,  more 
deeply  red,  meandered  away  through 
devious  sand  channels  till  it  poured  over 
the  edge  of  the  platform  into  the  mouths 
of  a  row  of  Brobdingnagian  caldrons 
denominated  in  shop-tongue  "  ladles." 
Each  one  held  its  thirty  tons  of  fiery 
"devil's  broth."  While  the  Spectator 
watched,  the  last  of  the  row  brimmed 
full  of  incandescent  iron,  and  an  electric 
engine  came  and  whisked  away  the 
whole  glowing  carload  to  the  Bessemer 
works,  whither  the  Spectator,  somewhat 
more  deliberately,  followed. 

With  the  Bessemer  process  of  steel- 
making  the  Spectator  was  theoretically 
familiar.  But  of  its  spectacular  side  he 
had  not  the  dimmest  conception.  When 
he  stepped  into  the  mill,  the  "blow" 
had  just  begun.  A  Bessemer  converter 
— a  corpulent  iron  plum  of  heroic  size, 
with  a  queer,  oblique  spout — had  just 
received  its  dose  of  red-hot  metal  and 
was  being  pivoted  upon  its  end.  As  it 
came  to  the  upright,  the  hot  blast  was 
turned  on.  A  hoarse,  sibilant  roar 
broke  the  stillness,  and  a  brilliant  rain 
of  sparks  burst  from  the  mouth  of  the 
converter.  The  guide  explained  that  a 
scorching  cyclone  was  being  driven 
through  the  molten  metal,  burning  out 
impurities,  and  turning  iron  to  steel. 
The  Spectator  tried  to  look  intelligent, 
but  his  mind  was  all  in  his  eyes.  The 
roar  in  the  converter  had  risen  to  a 
bellow.  The  scattered  sparks  had  given 
place  to  a  broad  gush  of  blinding  white 
flame.  Longer  and  fiercer  it  grew,  till 
it  streamed  like  the  tail  of  a  comet  clear 
across  the  dusky  mill.  As  the  foaming 
and  seething  in  the  retort  grew  more 
furious,  fluid  iron  splashed  over  the 
brim  to  fall  in  showers  of  crimson  stars 
into  the  darkness  below.  Vivid  and 
more  vivid  grew  the  flame,  till  all  at 
once  its  fierce  whiteness  turned  to  lumi- 
nous violet,  dimmed,  and  died.  A 
sharp  whistle  sounded.  The  converter 
b^^n  to  tip  on  its  side.  The  roaring 
ceased.  The  carbon  was  burned  out ; 
another  moment's  burning  would  spoil 


the  steeL  An  overbad  crane  rumbled 
up  with  a  ladle,  into  which  the  converter 
spilled  its  whole  fiery  brew.  The  ladle 
swung  ponderously  away  again  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  pit,  where  stood  a 
trainload  of  tall,  earthenware  ingot- 
molds.  A  plug  was  drawn  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ladle,  and  fluid  steel 
poured  in  a  stream  of  liquid  brightness 
into  the  first  mold.  The  Spectator 
would  fain  have  lingered  to  see  again 
the  marvelous  Bessemer  fire  spectacle. 
But  his  guide  hurried  him  on. 

Could  he  speak  with  the  tongue  of  a 
Carlyle,  the  Spectator  might  do  justice 
to  the  interior  of  the  rolling-milL  It 
was  indeed  "  mad-blazing  with  flame  of 
all  imaginable  tints,  from  the  red  of 
Tophet  to  the  stellar-bright"  Sudden 
flames  licked  roofward  from  subter- 
ranean fires  and  were  as  suddenly 
quenched.  Heated  air  quivered  over 
blocks  of  scarlet  metal  moving  hither 
and  thither,  guided  by  unseen  hands. 
Crushed  again  and  again  between  the 
rolls,  glowing  cubes  slid  out  as  slen- 
der bars  of  brightest  crimson  or  came 
writhing  out  in  long  rail-ribbons  of 
vivid  red.  As  for  sounds,  the  Spec- 
tator might  have  blundered  upon  the 
demon  revel  on  the  Brocken,  so  uncanny 
were  they.  The  shriek  of  saws  biting^ 
their  way  through  glowing  steel,  the 
groan  of  red-hot  metal  strained  between 
the  rolls,  the  clang  of  the  rails,  the 
heavy  throb  of  machinery — ^these  and  a 
dozen  other  sounds  conspired  to  make 
the  Spectator's  head  swim.  He  was 
glad  when  his  guide  led  him  back  into 
the  common  light  of  day. 

The  Spectator  thinks  he  knows  now 
what  the  essayist  meant  by  "  the  poetry 
of  a  machine  age."  There  was  beauty 
in  the  mills,  a  chaotic  terrible  beauty 
born  of  power,  and  poetry,  too,  of  a  vast, 
thunderous,  Miltonic  (or  shall  we  say 
Whitmanic  ?)  order.  It  is  not  the  Spec- 
tator's kind  of  poetry  ;  it  is  too  stirring, 
too  strenuous.  And  yet,  in  its  exhibition 
of  naked  force,  is  it  not  typical  of  this 
newest  age  of  this  newest  world  ?  The 
Spectator  wishes  he  were  a  big  enough 
man  to  give  it  voice. 


Japan  at  War 

From  a  Special  Correspondent  in  Japan 


THE  lon|^  predicted  has  come  to 
pass  at  last,  and  the  followers 
of  the  bear  and  the  dragon-fly  * 
are  at  one  another's  throats.  It  sounds 
ridiculous,  doesn't  it  ?  It  would  look  as 
if  the  dragon-fly  had  not  much  chance 
of  winning  out — and  that  is  what  the 
world  of  the  West  has  expected  if  the 
dragon-fly  ever  were  presumptuous 
enough  to  face  the  bear. 

It  has  been  disappointing  and  irritat- 
ing to  note  the  ideas  in  regard  to  Japan 
reflected  in  the  press  of  America  and 
England  during  these  recent  months. 
Sober  and  well-informed  journals  have 
spoken  of  the  Japanese  as  *^  an  upstart 
nation,"  "  a  volatile  people,"  "  a  nation 
that  declares  war  against  Russia  every 
morning  at  breakfast,"  and  so  forth. 
One  influential  English  paper,  misled  by 
some  simpleton  who  has  discovered  a 
mare's-nest  in  the  shape  of  an  Asiatic 
League,  has  been  giving  voice  to  loud 
warnings  against  "  the  yellow  peril," 
proclaiming  Japan  the  protagonist  in  a 
threatened  invasion  of  the  West  by  the 
nations  of  the  East — the  Chinese,  Per- 
sian, Indian,  and  the  rest.  These  warn- 
ings have  been  taken  up  seriously  by 
other  papers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. It  has  even  been  feared  that  the 
recent  advance  into  Buddhist  Tibet  by 
a  British  force  will  tend  to  alienate 
Buddhist  Japan  from  her  ally.  Great 
Britain.  As  if  Japan — the  Japan  that 
really  counts — were  still  Asiatic  and 
Buddhist  1  It  should  be  known  once 
for  all  that  the  only  Japan  that  has  to 
be  reckoned  with  has  far  more  sympathy 
with  the  white  and  Christian  West  than 
with  the  yellow  East  In  North  China 
in  1900  the  Japanese  lined  up,  not  with 
the  Chinese,  but  with  the  British,  Ameri- 
cans, Crermans,  Russians,  and  French. 
That  was  not  accidental  or  temporary, 
but  their  true  and  permanent  place. 
Japan  is  as  likely  to  form  a  confederacy 
with  the  Picts  and  Scots,  Sabines  and 

>  Island  of  the  Dragon-fly  is  a  name  said  to  have 
been  given  to  the  main  island  of  the  Japanese  group  by 
Jimmu  Tenno,  the  first  Emperor. 


Etruscans,  as  with  the  Chinese,  Persians, 
and  other  members  of  the  alleged  Asi- 
atic League.  Japan  is  vastly  more  Occi- 
dental than  she  was  ten  years  ago,  when 
she  drubbed  into  China  the  most  im- 
pressive lesson  that  that  nation  has  yet 
received  in  respect  for  Occidental  civil- 
ization. And  so  far  as  Christianity  goes, 
comparing  the  conduct  of  the  two  nations 
in  the  negotiations  of  the  last  eight  or 
nine  months,  who  will  not  say  that  Jap- 
anese diplomacy  is  two  centuries  more 
Christian  than  Russian  ?  And  who  that 
knows  the  two  will  not  predict  that  if, 
in  the  war  that  has  opened,  there  be 
any  breaches  of  international  law,  any 
"  Oriental  "  barbarities,  the  perpetrators 
of  such  will  not  be  the  "  Oriental " 
Japanese  ? 

The  West  sometimes  misrepresents 
Japan,  not  because  it  has  any  quarrel 
with  the  country  or  any  reason  for  prej- 
udice, except  the  old  unreasoning  one 
of  pride,  that  invincible  feeling  of  supe- 
riority of  the  West  over  the  East  and 
all  that  comes  out  of  it  A  new  dog  is 
not  given  his  place  among  the  nations 
till  he  shows  his  prowess  by  whipping 
one  or  more  of  the  big  old  residents. 
Japan  flrst  began  to  get  a  little  respect 
when  she  defeated  China.  But  China 
was  only  a  decrepit  Eastern  nation,  and 
her  overthrow  by  Japan  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  entitle  the  latter  to  be 
thought  of  no  longer  as  merely  a  nation 
of  Asia,  but  as  one  of  the  nations  of  the 
world*  The  civilized  and  Christian 
peoples  of  the  West  somehow  felt  that 
Japan  could  not  prove  herself  really 
Occidental  and  civilized  till  she  had 
fleshed  her  sword,  deep  and  well,  in  the 
body  of  one  of  themselves.  And  now, 
the  past  fortnight,  she  has  done  it,  and, 
presto,  change  1  what  a  chorus  of  acclaim 
she  receives  1 

Japan  at  war  I  How  does  she  behave 
herself  ?  So  far  as  the  army  and  navy 
are  concerned,  they  may  be  expected  to 
make  a  most  alert  and  intrepid  enemy. 
Moreover,  as  has  been  said,  they  will 
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observe  the  most  enlightened  usages  of 
war.  In  the  North  China  troubles  four 
years  ago  the  Japanese  trcx>ps  no  less 
by  their  discipline  and  self-restraint  than 
by  their  endurance  and  bravery  shamed 
at  least  the  troops  from  Continental 
Europe. 

And  the  nation  at  home!  For  a 
■"volatile,"  "upstart,"  fire-eating  people, 
they  are  taking  the  war  very  quietly 
indeed,  surprisingly  so,  even  to  those  of 
us  who  have  lived  among  them  for  many 
years.  The  other  night  I  was  journey- 
ing to  Tokyo,  and  found  m3rself  on  a 
train  crowded  with  officers,  many  of 
them  of  the  reserve,  hastening  to  join 
their  regiments.  At  Nagoya  nearly  a 
(dozen  came  into  our  car,  which  was 
already  pretty  fulL  We  might  have  ex- 
pected a  noisy  night  of  it,  especially  as 
beer  and  sake  circulated  freely  several 
times  before  morning.  But  the  crowd, 
soldiers  and  civilians  alike,  were  as 
quiet  as  they  would  be  any  night  in  the 
year,  and  you  would  never  imagine  that 
all  over  the  land  the  nation  was  flying 
to  arms  to  resist  a  dangerous  and  long- 
dreaded  enemy. 

Two  days  later  I  stood  with  a  friend 
before  one  of  the  g^eat  newspaper  offices 
of  Tokyo,  reading  the  bulletins  announc- 
ing the  first  naval  victories  at  Chemul- 
pho  and  Port  Arthur.  The  news  came 
as  an  immense  surprise,  for  there  was 
yet  no  declaration  of  war,  and  so  rigid 
had  been  the  censorship  of  the  press 
and  the  telegraph  that  the  nation  was 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  a  powerful 
Japanese  squadron  convoying  several 
crowded  troop-ships  had  set  sail  for  the 
shores  of  Korea  and  the  Liaotung  pen- 
insula. In  front  of  the  bulletins  stood 
hundreds  of  Japanese.  They  were  in- 
tensely interested  and  immensely  pleased 
when  the  foreigners  felicitated  those 
inearest  them  on  the  successful  and 
promising  opening  of  the  war ;  but  there 
w%%  no  shouting  or  tossing  of  hats  or 
other  demonstration.  The  missionaries 
were  more  inclined  to  be  demonstrative 
than  the  Japanese  themselves.  All  that 
day  and  the  next  there  were  to  be  met 
on  the  streets  of  Tokyo  the  reservists  of 
the  rank  and  file,  in  ones  and  twos  and 
faalf-dozens,  trudging  in  from  the  coun- 
try to  put  on  the  uniform  once  more  and 


set  out  to  fight  their  country's  battles. 
No  one  took  much  notice  of  them,  but 
they  were  easily  recognized,  though  as 
unmilitary-looking  as  you  could  imag- 
ine— diminutive,  farmer-looking  men  in 
cheap  Japanese  dress,  with  one-cent 
straw  sandals  on  their  feet,  no  hats,  a 
red  or  green  blanket  around  the  shoul- 
ders, and  in  the  hand  or  about  the  neck 
a  little  bundle  done  up  in  -a  kerchief. 
One  could  not  help  a  strong  feeling  of 
sadness  on  reflecting  that  many  of  these 
poor  fellows  would  never  see  their 
homes  again,  and  that  most  of  them  had 
left  in  their  villages  wives  and  chil- 
dren with  scant  provision  for  their  daily 
needs. 

The  city  was  full  of  soldiers.  From 
the  barracks  in  every  quarter  of  Tokyo 
they  overflowed  into  hotels  and  private 
houses.  All  night  long  men  were  to  be 
met  running  hither  and  thither  with 
bedding  and  food  for  the  newcomers. 
At  midnight  the  main  streets  were  still 
crowded  with  people,  but  there  was 
little  noise  or  visible  excitement.  Late 
at  night  I  passed  a  company  of  reserv- 
ists marching  down  a  busy  street.  Some 
were  in  uniform,  some  half-uniformed, 
and  a  few  still  in  civilian  dress.  One 
soldierly-looking  fellow  was  well  dressed 
in  European  clothes.  It  reminded  me 
of  the  well-known  French  picture, "  The 
Conscripts  " — only  in  the  French  pic- 
ture, if  I  remember  rightly,  the  conscripts 
are  cheered  as  they  march  by  to  put  on 
the  uniform  in  a  time  of  peace,  while 
these  Japanese  soldiers  of  the  reserve, 
leaving  parents,  wives,  and  children  for 
a  desperate  war  in  a  foreign  land^  passed 
by  absolutely  unheeded. 

It  gave  one  a  new  conception  of  Japan- 
ese patriotism.  In  the  streets  of  a  West- 
em  capital  under  such  circumstances 
the  boys  in  blue  or  red  or  khaki  would 
be  cheered  to  the  echo,  and  all  kinds  of 
attentions  would  be  lavished  on  them  f(^ 
the  time  being — though  later  on  they 
would  quite  likely  be  neglected  enough. 
How  much  the  cheers,  the  temporary 
and  hysterical  admiration  and  flattery — 
in  other  words,  the  feeding  of  personal 
vanity — enter  into  our  patriotism  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  ^  but  these  features  are 
hardly  present  at  all  here  in  Japan. 

There  is  a  fervid  patriotism  which  we 
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are  disposed  to  discount  sometimes  be- 
cause it  has  so  much  to  say  about  itself, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  a  pure  and  powerful 
flame.  The  Japanese  glory  in  their  coun- 
try and  their  Emperor.  They  glory  in 
their  army  and  navy,  and  do  it  in  such  a 
whole-souled,  devoted  way  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  entirely  submerged.  To-day  in 
one  of  the  northern  provinces  of  this 
island  there  lives  (unless  he  has  died 
within  a  year  or  two)  and  works  as  a 
common  coolie  a  man  who,  in  the  war 
with  China  in  1894,  performed  an  act  of 
heroic  daring  hardly  equaled  in  mili- 
tary annals.  Across  the  deadly  fire-zone 
between  his  own  force  and  the  enemy's 
walls  he  carried  a  quantity  of  guncotton 
to  deposit  it  at  a  gate  which  the  Japan- 
ese were  bombarding.  The  attempt  suc- 
ceeded and  he  came  out  unhurt — and 
now,  by  his  own  people  at  least,  he  and 
his  deed  are  forgotten.  He  belongs  to 
no  Legion  of  Honor,  he  received  no 
Victoria  Cross  or  Distinguished  Service 
Order,  and  of  course  he  got  no  pension 
or  berth  in  the  customs  or  post-ofl&ce. 

That  kind  of  devotion  is  all  but  uni- 
versal in  the  Japanese  army  and  navy, 
and  will  carry  them  far  in  the  war  that 
has  now  begun. 


Nor  are  the  people  at  home  less 
devoted  or  ready  to  sacrifice  for  their 
country's  sake.  As  a  first  step  towards 
providing  the  sinews  of  war,  the  Govern- 
ment has  decided  to  tax  all  government 
salaries  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent 
This  touches  every  poorly  paid  public- 
school  teacher  in  the  Empire,  and  every 
one  of  the  many  tens  of  thousands  of 
officials  of  the  central  and  local  govern- 
ments. Men  whose  salary  is  more  than 
80  yen  ($40  American)  per  month  will 
have  twenty  per  cent  deducted.  Salaries 
of  31  to  80  yen  will  contribute  fifteen 
per  cent,  and  those  of  less  than  30  yen 
($15),  the  vast  majority,  ten  per  cent 
This  regulation  goes  into  effect  from 
March  \, ,  li  will  be  accepted  without  a 
murmur.  Where  else  in  the  civilized 
world  could  a  government  as  confidently 
put  into  force  so  drastic  a  regulation  ? 

Though  few  now  expect  it,  Japan  may 
be  defeated  in  the  end,  for,  although  Rus- 
sia has  many  vulnerable  places,  no  one  can 
be  blind  to  her  vast  potential  strength. 
But  if  the  little  Empire  should  have  to 
yield  at  last,  it  will  not  be  till  she  has 
expended  her  last  ounce  of  strength  in 
as  gallant  a  fight  as  is  known  to  history. 
Fukui.  Japan.  J.  G.  D. 


The  War  and  the   Powers 

By  J.  C.  O'Laughlin 

The  writer  of  the  following  article  is  one  of  the  best-known  American  newspaper  corre- 
spondents from  Europe.  He  has  written  many  articles  for  journals  and  magazines  on 
international  questions,  and  has  had  unusual  opportunities  for  knowing  the  facts  about 
international  relations  as  regards  the  Eastern  question.  Readers  of  The  Oudook  may 
remember  that  the  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  his  chapter  of 
personal  reminiscences  in  the  series  of  articles  "  The  New  American  Navy,"  now  pub- 
lished in  book  form,  said  of  Mr.  O'Laughlin's  services  as  a  newspaper  correspondent  in 
Cuba:  "  It  seemed  to  me  he  never  slept ;  no  item  of  information,  however  recondite,  ever 
escaped  his  keen  eye,  and  he  was  invaluable  to  his  paper  and  often  of  helpfulness  to  the 
Department."— The  Editors. 


WITH  desperate  energy  Europe 
is  endeavoring  to  stem  the 
current  which  b  sweeping  it 
toward  the  Red  Sea  of  complications 
growing  out  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  furbishing  up  its 
armaments  in  order  to  be  prepared  for 
all  eventualities,  and  is  making  diplo- 
matic moves  which  promise  to  be  fruit- 
ful in  opportune  aid  in  time  of  need. 


No  statesman  of  Europe  is  willing  to 
predict  that  China  will  remain  tranquil 
in  case  of  continued  Japanese  successes ; 
few  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  gravity 
of  Vice-Admiral  Alexiev's  proclamation 
threatening  to  exterminate  the  Chinese 
population  of  Manchuria  should  it  be- 
come hostile.  But  nearer  home,  where 
the  interests  of  every  nation  of  the  Old 
World  are  particularly  concerned,  lies  a 
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more  pressing  danger  than  that  of  China, 
for  which  the  Russo-Japanese  conflict  is 
responsible.  In  the  Balkans  Bulgaria 
and  Turkey  are  the  actors  in  a  diplo- 
matic struggle  which  all  signs  portend 
will  culminate  within  the  next  few 
months,  perhaps  weeks,  in  war.  "  There 
will  be  war  between  Bulgaria  and  Tur- 
key this  spring,"  predicted  the  German 
Emperor  to  one  of  his  Ambassadors  to 
whom  he  had  granted  an  audience.  "  In 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey,"  declared  Messrs. 
Demeric  and  De  Muller,  the  Austrian 
and  Russian  Civil  Agents  in  Macedo- 
nia, "  there  are  preparations  for  war." 
"  Turkey  persists  in  a  regrettable  policy 
of  hostility,"  remarked  Monsieur  Zoloto- 
vitch,  the  Bulgarian  Agent  to  France. 
"  It  has  menaced  us  by  continually 
mobilizing  troops  near  the  frontier." 
Monsieur  Zolotovitch  read  from  a  con- 
sular report  he  had  received :  "  The 
Turks  believe  that  the  war  against  Bui- . 
garia  will  not  be  like  the  last  Russo- 
Turkish  war.  It  will  be  truly  a  Holy 
War."  And  to  cap  this  talk  of  strife  I 
will  quote  the  opinion  of  an  American 
oflBcial  who  for  two  years  has  studied 
conditions  in  Turkey.  "  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Sultan  will  initiate  war  with 
Bulgaria,"  he  said.  "  He  knows,  for 
Europe  has  so  informed  him,  that  even 
if  Bulgaria  be  conquered,  not  a  penny  or 
an  inch  of  ground  as  indemnity  will  be 
allowed  him.  People  will  forget  Bul- 
garia's ambition  to  absorb  Macedonia 
and  become  a  greater  Bulgaria.  They 
will  remember  only  that  the  Christian 
and  the  Turk  are  again  in  combat,  and, 
however  just  the  complaints  of  the 
latter,  their  sympathy  and  their  support 
will  be  accorded  inevitably  to  the  Chris- 
tian warriors.  If  hostilities  come,  Bul- 
garia will  be  the  aggressor." 

During  the  last  few  months  I  have 
watched  the  playing  of  the  great  game 
in  most  of  the  important  capitals  of 
Europe.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
England  encouraged  the  Russo-Japanese 
conflict,  and  at  the  same  time  has  sought 
and  is  seeking  to  avoid  being  entangled 
therein.  Hatred  of  Russia  is  instinct- 
ive with  the  Englishman,  and  crippling 
of  the  great  Northern  Power  he  regards 
as  essential  to  English  welfare.  He 
cannot  forget  that   India   is   menaced 


constantly  by  Russian  proximity,  that 
Russian  influence  has  supplanted  that 
of  England  in  Persia  and  is  paramount 
there,  and  that  Afghanistan  and  Beloo- 
chistan  are,  after  all,  buffer  States, 
which,  however  valuable  as  such  now, 
will  pass  under  the  sway  of  the  Czar 
if  India  be  conquered.  But  with  the 
lesson  of  the  frightful  cost  of  the  Boer 
War  fresh  in  mind,  the  English  people 
and  their  Government  have  no  desire  to 
embark  upon  another  conflict  Their 
alliance  with  Japan  is  distinctly  defen- 
sive. If  any  Power  joins  Russia,  Great 
Britain  will  support  Japan.  Only  one 
Power  is  likely  to  give  aid  to  Russia- 
France.  Almost  a  year  ago,  therefore, 
Great  Britain  b^^an  sedulously  to  culti- 
vate her  across- the- Channel  neighbor. 

King  Edward  tactfully  made  the  first 
move.  He  paid  an  official  visit  to  Presi- 
dent LoubeU  The  President  returned 
the  visit.  Parliamentary  groups  ex- 
changed visits.  Commercial  organisa- 
tions followed  their  example.  Then 
came  the  Treaty  of  Arbitration  for  the 
reference  of  all  disputes,  save  those 
relating  to  honor  and  territory,  to  the 
Hague. 

Despite  England's  court  of  France,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  she  will  re- 
frain from  aiding  Japan  should  the  con- 
tingency provided  for  in  the  treaty  of 
alliance  arise.  Not  only  will  she  fightt 
but  she  considers  herself  bound  to 
prevent  the  Government  of  Japan  from 
being  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  victory, 
as  it  was  following  the  Chinese  war  of 
1894-95.  France  does  not  want  war 
any  more  than  does  England.  When 
hostilities  between  Russia  and  Japan 
began,  she  was  decidedly  lukewarm  in 
behalf  of  her  ally.  Many  Frenchmen 
asked  :  "  What  is  Manchuria  ?  There 
is  hardly  a  Frenchman  in  it ;  we  have 
no  interests  there.  Why  should  we  aid 
Russia  when  the  dispute  in  no  wise  con- 
cerns us  ?"  Monsieur  Delcass^,  recog- 
nized as  an  ardent  friend  of  the  alliance 
with  Russia,  minimized  the  moral  obh- 
gation  of  France  to  aid  her  ally,  under 
the  terms  of  the  Declaration  with  respect 
to  China  which  followed  the  announce- 
ment of  the  British-Japanese  treaty. 
Believing  the  moment  opportune.  Mon- 
sieur Jaurfes,  the  Socialist  leader,  made  a 
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speech  before  a  Congress  of  Socialists 
at  Saint  Etienne,  in  which  he  urged  the 
denunciation  of  the  treaty  with  Russia. 
Jaur^s's  declaration  was  important  be- 
cause the  Socialists  possess  the  balance 
of  power  in  Parliament,  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
them  for  its  existence.  The  friends  of 
the  alliance  stepped  to  the  front  The 
"Figaro"  published  secret  exchanges 
which  occurred  between  Russia  and 
Frapce  when  the  latter  was  menaced 
with  war  by  Great  Britain  over  the  Fa- 
shoda  incident  By  order  of  the  Czar, 
Count  Muravieff,  then  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  came  to  Paris  and  called 
upon  President  Fdix  Faure.  "If  you 
fight,"  he  said,  "  we  will  fight  That  is 
the  message  of  the  Emperor." 

Sentiment  regained  its  ascendency, 
and  France  is  to-day  heart  and  soul  for 
her  ally.  She  knows  that  Russia  does 
not  want  her  military  or  financial  sup- 
port Russia  has  assured  her  that  she 
can  be  of  greater  service  by  remaining 
at  peace  and  giving  her  the  benefit  of 
friendly  neutrality.  Russia  has  already 
experienced  the  benefit  of  the  latter  by 
the  permission  accorded  to  her  Mediter- 
ranean fleet  to  remain  at  Djibouti — a 
French  port  on  the  Red  Sea.  This  in- 
cident offset  the  British  refusal  to  allow 
Russian  torpedo-boats  to  remain  at 
Malta  more  than  twenty-four  hours. 
But,  in  spite  of  her  unwillingness  to  be- 
come embroiled  in  war,  France  is  aware 
c:  the  danger  of  it,  and  is  despatching 
reinforcements  of  men  and  ships  to 
Indo-China  and  other  colonies.  Mon- 
sieur Pelletan,  Minister  of  the  Navy, 
states  that  an  invasion  of  Indo-China  is 
"practically  impossible."  Experts  are 
not  so  sanguine. 

If  France  remains  at  peace,  however, 
she  will  be  in  a  position  to  aid  Russia 
^so  in  the  Balkans.  Naturally,  Russia 
desires  that  peace  shall  be  maintained 
^is  year  on  that  battleground  of  cen- 
turies. She  and  Austria  were  charged 
hy  the  Powers  seven  years  ago  to  deal, 
^  their  representatives,  with  this  ques- 
^on ;  and  decidedly  Russia  is  anxious 
™t  nothing  shall  occur  to  affect  her 
preferential  position.  She  hopes  that 
^e  Concert  of  the  Powers  will  be  main- 
tained, and  France  is  doing  yeoman  serv- 


ice to  that  end.  Turkey  has  assented 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  reforms  in 
Macedonia.  Bulgaria  states  that  she  is 
desirous  above  everything  else  of  seeing 
them  carried  out  But  throughout  the 
winter  the  Sultan's  troops  have  been 
entering  Macedonia,  sometimes  because 
of  an  ostensible  reason,  like  the  Albanian 
revolt ;  sometimes  without  any  reason  at 
all;  and  they  have  been  stationed  at 
strategic  points.  Bulgaria,  too,  has  been 
mobilizing,  and  has  been  issuing  mani- 
festoes designed  to  inflame  the  patriotism 
of  her  troops.  The  Turks  say  that  she 
or  the  Macedonian  Committee — the  two 
are  considered  identical — have  been  pur- 
chasing arms  and  ammunition  since  last 
fall,  and  these  have  been  distributed 
among  the  Macedonians.  It  is  even 
said  that  Russia  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
urge  the  Slavic  population  of  the  Balkan 
States  to  remain  quiet,  promising  exten- 
sion of  the  moderate  reforms  which  are 
now  being  introduced  into  Macedonia. 
But  the  people  of  the  Turkish  province 
declare  they  can  wait  no  longer.  The 
only  way  they  have  gained  concessions, 
they  say,  has  been  by  fighting  for  them. 
To  Bulgaria,  as  well  as  to  Turkey,  the 
Powers  have  pointed  out  that  a  war  will 
not  be  profitable.  The  warning,  however 
weighty  to  the  Government,  has  fallen 
heedlessly  upon  the  ears  of  the  Bulgarian 
people,  who  cannot  remove  from  their 
sight  the  sufferings  of  their  kindred 
across  the  border,  or  forget  that  Russia, 
the  nation  they  fear  the  most,  is  engaged 
in  an  exhausting  conflict  in  the  Far 
East.  <<The  war  between  Russia  and 
Japan  cannot  affect  the  situation  in  the 
Balkans,"  Turkey  has  been  told.  But 
Turkey  knows  that  the  contrary  is  the 
case,  and  she  is  aware  that  a  better 
opportunity  could  not  arrive  for  her  to 
crush,  once  and  for  all,  the  Bulgarian 
movement  that  is  surely  separating 
another  province  from  her  European 
domain.  Turkey  believes  that  Russia 
would  make  important  concessions  in 
exchange  for  the  passage  of  her  Black 
Sea  fleet  through  the  Mediterranean. 
I  have  found  different  views  prevailing 
in  regard  to  the  feasibility  of  this  move. 
An  Ambassador  of  one  of  the  Great 
Powers,  recently  transferred  from  Con- 
stantinople, made  the   following   state- 
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ment  to  me  on  this  point :  "  Whenever 
the  Russians  desired  to  send  a  ship 
through  the  Dardanelles,  they  did  not, 
while  I  was  in  Constantinople,  ask  per- 
mission. The  ship  started  through,  and 
when  it  was  well  out  of  range,  the  forts 
fired  with  a  rapidity  that  was  noisy  and 
truly  marvelous.  In  a  few  hours  a  mes- 
senger from  the  Porte  would  appear  at 
the  Embassy  with  a  note  somewhat  like 
this: 

"The  Sublime  Porte  has  the  honor  to 
advise  the  Ambassador  of ^  that  a  Rus- 
sian man-of-war,  without  previous  notifica- 
tion to  the  Government  of  his  Majesty  the 
Sultan,  forced  this  morning  the  passage  of 
the  Dardanelles.  The  forts  fired  upon  the 
vessel,  but  she  was  not  struck  and  did  not 
stop.  The  Sublime  Porte  will  not  fail  to 
bring  this  violation  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  to 
the  attention  of  the  Russian  Government. 

"  This  communication  forestalled  com- 
plaint. It  was  the  last  the  Embassy 
would  hear  of  the  incident." 

But  war  has  put  a  different  phase 
upon  the  matter.  "  We  will  suppose," 
said  the  American  official  who  also  dis- 
cussed the  matter,  "  that  Turkey  agrees 
to  the  passage  of  the  Russian  fleet 
through  the  Dardanelles.  The  creation 
of  a  fleet  by  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea 
was  in  itself  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin.  But  a  violation  of  the  treaty  by 
the  passage  of  the  fleet  through  the  Dar- 
danelles Would  be  so  flagrant  that  Great 
Britain,  the  ally  of  Japan,  and  a  signa- 
tory of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  would  feel  it 
her  duty  not  only  to  make  complaint 
but  to  act  So,  while  the  Russian  fleet 
could  pass  through  the  Dardanelles  with 
Turkey's  consent.  Great  Britain  has  a 
superior  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean, 
which  could  block  the  passage  of  the 
Suez  Canal  or  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
Russia  understands  this  danger.  More- 
over, she  could  not  concede  to  Turkey 
a  free  hand  in  the  Balkans,  because,  even 
supposing  she  were  to  withdraw,  the 
other  Powers  would  act  and  she  would 
thereby  lose  the  position  which  has  been 
assigned  to  her,  and  which  is  so  impor- 
tant for  her  interests.  Finally,  you  should 
know  that  the  Black  Sea  fleet  is  not  fitted 
for  oversea  cruising,  but  was  constructed 
solely  for  operations  in  a  body  of  water 
where  frequent  coaling  could  easily  oc- 
cur." 


Neither  Turkey  nor  Bulgaria  seems  to 
be  greatly  concerned  about  Austria,  if 
unsupported  by  Russia.  Her  internal 
troubles  have  obviously  weakened  her 
strength  in  Europe.  Germany,  while 
participating  in  the  European  concert 
with  respect  to  the  Balkans,  maintains 
her  attitude  of  friendliness  toward 
Turkey.  Italy  and  Austria  have  been 
jarring  for  months  over  questions  which 
concern  themselves  only,  but  they  are 
more  or  less  in  accord  with  regard  to 
Macedonia.  Yet  Italy  promises  to  play 
an  important  role  in  the  Near  East,  and 
she  must  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  possibilities  of  the  situation. 
Enough  has  been  shown  to  indicate  why 
diplomats  in  London,  Berlin,  Paris,  and 
St  Petersburg  doubt  that  the  concert 
will  be  as  efficacious  as  heretofore  in 
preventing  a  European  war. 

Because  of  the  reiteration  of  reports 
that  Germany  would  take  advantage  of 
the  Manchurian  and  Macedonian  com- 
plications to  seize  Denmark,  I  asked 
Prince  Radolin,  the  German  Ambassa- 
dor to  France,  regarding  them.  **  Those 
reports  are  nonsensical,"  his  Highness 
stated.  "  Germany  has  no  intention 
of  committing  any  act  of  aggression 
against  Denmark."  Every  European 
statesman  is  aware  that  not  only  Russia, 
but  Great  Britain  and  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, would  be  intimately  concerned  with 
Germany's  absorption  of  Denmark.  But 
the  Danish  Government,  like  all  the 
Great  Powers,  is  preparing  for  eventuali- 
ties. She  and  Sweden  and  Norway  are 
calling  into  service  their  coast  artillery 
and  organizing  their  fleets,  "  to  protect 
our  neutrality."  Spain  is  reinforcing 
her  troops  in  the  Canary  and  Balearic 
Islands  for  the  same  purpose.  Tl^e 
mobilization  of  Spanish  troops  was  the 
foundation  for  rumors  that  France  and 
Spain  would  become  involved  in  war. 
While  these  rumors  were  circulating,  the 
two  nations  signed  a  treaty  of  arbitration 
similar  to  those  negotiated  by  France 
and  Great  Britain  and  France  and  Italy. 
"  That  treaty,"  said  the  French  Foreign 
Office,  "  disposes  of  those  rumors,  and 
shows  that  the  two  countries  enjoy  the 
friendliest  relations." 

I  have  said  nothing  as  yet  in  regard 
to  the  effect  of  the  attitude  which  the 
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United  States  has  adopted  with  respect  Alexiev  was  appointed  Viceroy  over 
to  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  There  can  Russia's  Far-Eastern  possessions,  which 
be  no  question  that  the  friendship  which  included  northeastern  Siberia,  Port  Ar- 
Russia  entertained  for  the  American  thur,  and  Dalny,  and  the  railroad  zone 
Republic  since  its  struggle  for  independ-  connecting  those  points,  and  the  ter- 
ence  has  given  way  to  suspicion  which  ritory  in  Manchuria  occupied  tempo- 
can  quickly  blaze  into  hatred.  The  rarily  by  Russian  troops.  When  one 
United  States  is  accused  of  egging  Japan  picks  up  a  Russian  newspaper  nowa- 
to  fight  It  is  charged  with  playing  days,  he  reads  a  paragraph  like  this: 
into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain.  Since  **  In  order  that  neither  England  nor 
the  war  began,  Russia  claims  that  the  America  shall  intervene,  it  is  neces- 
United  States  made  a  move  in  favor  sary  for  us  to  take  precautionary  meas- 
of  Japan  by  demanding  the  neutrali-  ures,"  or  like  this :  **  With  America 
zation  of  China.  Why  did  we  not  insist  we  are  in  bad  relations.  However, 
upon  the  neutralization  of  Korea,  the  the  ice  covering  Bering  Sea  can,  in 
Russian  official  asks  ?  Japan  has  trans-  case  of  difficulty,  serve  Russia  by 
formed  Korea  into  a  viceroyalty.  This  enabling  her  to  make  a  military  demon- 
act  did  not  cause  in  Washington  the  stration  in  her  ancient  possession  of 
concern  manifested  when  Vice-Admiral  Alaska." 

The  Soldier 

By  Meribah  Philbrick-Abbott 

He  sprang  to  the  saddle  swiftly  and  into  the  east  rode  he, 
(Hailing  the  cry  of  conflict,  tumult  and  tempest  of  fray;) 

Like, a  ruby  glowing-hearted  the  sun  hung  over  the  sea, 

And  he  laughed  for  the  joy  of  living  as  gayly  he  galloped  away. 

Hot  in  his  ears  the  harry  borne  on  the  eager  wind, 

(Fair  to  his  gaze  the  marshlands,  forest,  and  azure  skies;) 

Up  he  stood  in  his  stirrups  for  one  last  look  behind. 
Tossing  a  kiss  to  westward  straight  as  the  arrow  flies. 

Strown  was  the  field  of  battle.  .  .  •  Madly  they  fought  and  fell, 
(Victor  and  vanquished  baffled,  scorched  in  the  baneful  breath;) 

But  ever  he  rode  undaunted,  and  palm  to  palm  with  Hell 

Laughed  for  the  joy  of  living,  hearing  the  voice  of  Death.  .  .  . 

Clash  of  the  carbines  meeting,  curse  of  the  cannon  loud, 

(Christ,  couldst  Thou  see  the  slaughter  nor  weep  for  the  souls  in  rack  ?) 

Trumpet  and  drum  affrighted,  smoke  in  a  hurtling  cloud, 
Blood  of  a  thousand  corpses  staining  the  marshlands  black. 

Now  doth  his  good  steed  falter,  now  doth  his  right  hand  fail, 
(Never  a  glance  to  westward,  never  a  sigh  or  moan ;) 

On,  at  the  bugle's  mandate,  crowding  the  foeman's  trail, 
Martyr  and  knight  he  rideth,  last  of  his  line,  alone. 

The  sun  like  a  ruby  shattered  was  lost  in  the  sumnver  sea, 
(Night  came  like  a  mourner,  softly,  to  cover  the  shamed  sod ;) 

Down  he  fell  in  his  stirrups,  pierced  to  the  heart  fell  he. 

And  he  laughed  for  the  joy  of  dying,  hearing  the  voice  of  God, 

I^e  trench  is  deep  and  the  trench  is  wide^  and  many  lie  therein^ 
(Ne2fer  a  cross  to  mark  the  spot^  and  never  a  heart  to  know  •) 

But  sleep  is  sweet  and  sound  and  long  where  friend  and  foe  are  kin^ 

And  the  west  winds  sigh^  and  the  plover  pipes ^  and  the  wild  marsh-roses  glow. 


Social  Uplift  in  American  Cities 

A   Study  of  Its   Means   and   of  Some    Ways  for 
Strengthening  Them 

By  William  Alexander  Hoy 


AT  intervals  during  more  than 
half  a  century  public  concern 
as  to  tenement-house  conditions 
in  the  city  of  New  York  rose  and  fell 
and  rose  again.  Three  commissions 
made  their  investigations,  and  often  the 
result  seemed  uncertain.  At  last,  how- 
ever, the  real  meaning  of  the  problem 
was  seen  generally,  and  the  State  of 
New  York  finally  assumed  in  1902  a 
proper  governmental  attitude  in  the  vital 
matter.  With  this  victory  won,  the  way 
now  seems  clear  for  strengthening  the 
movement  to  cause  full  governmental 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  requiring  an 
improvement  of  housing  conditions  is 
only  a  part  of  what  needs  to  be  done  in 
the  city  of  New  York  to  establish  among 
many  of  its  people  the  standards  of 
American  civilization.  Fortunately,  there 
is  a  fairly  widespread  perception  of  some 
necessities — special  means  for  popular 
education,  special  means  for  popular 
recreation,  and  particularly  the  need  of 
special  means  for  diffusing  knowledge 
of  American  institutions  and  American 
ideals.  Possibly,  therefore,  these  mat- 
ters may  receive  adequate  governmental 
treatment  without  the  coming  of  as  many 
commissions  and  the  passing  of  as  many 
years  as  marked  the  course  of  tenement- 
house  reform.  But,  as  the  adoption  of 
an  aggressive  public  policy  as  to  these 
unsettled  questions  is  hardly  possible 
until  after  full  discussion,  would  it  not 
be  well  to  begin  soon  some  formal  con- 
sideration ?  It  will  be  as  disastrous  to 
palter  with  them  as  it  was  to  palter  with 
the  tenement-house  question — ^perhaps 
infinitely  more  disastrous.  As  a  result 
of  formal  discussion  by  representatives 
of  private  and  public  agencies  engaged 
in  what  may  well  be  called  the  social 
uplift  movement,  the  spirit  of  that  move- 
ment may  be  quickened  in  every  large 
city.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  hope  for; 
but  let  us  hope,  nevertheless,  that  some 
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organization  of  separated  forces  may  be 
made,  and  that  more  than  one  State  will 
appoint  a  commission  to  consider  ways 
and  means  for  strengthening  municipal 
participation  in  the  cause  of  helping  the 
bettering  of  men  and  the  making  of 
Americans. 

Recreation  piers,  play-centers,  small 
parks,  park  gymnasia,  park  concerts, 
public  baths,  vacation  schools,  school- 
house  roof  gardens,  school  libraries,  free 
evening  lectures,  some  other  novel  mu- 
nicipal undertakings,  the  many  and  varied 
activities  directed  by  college  settlement, 
university  settlement,  church  settlement, 
by  all  forms  of  social  settlement,  and 
by  other  humanistic  societies — all  these 
things  have  been  begun  and  are  contin- 
ued in  recognition  of  the  many  peculiar 
needs  of  an  enormous  part  of  the  popu- 
lation in  a  large  city.  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  all 
estimate  them  as  factors  for  good.  In 
what  city,  though,  are  these  forces  being 
systematized  to  meet  the  constantly  in- 
creasing situation  with  which  they  con- 
tend ?  In  New  York  the  policy  which 
directs  governmental  participation  in  the 
social  uplift  movement  is  perfunctory, 
inadequate,  imperfect  Even  social  set- 
tlements and  kindred  societies  have  gen- 
erally no  media  of  correlation  and  con- 
solidation, no  permanently  maintained 
means  for  exerting  their  collective 
strength,  no  mode  of  co-operating  with 
governmental  effort.  In  Boston  there  is 
a  tendency  toward  a  strong  public  policy, 
and  some  of  Boston's  private  societies 
are  allied  in  some  ways ;  but  can  Boston, 
can  any  city,  indeed,  show  a  social  uplift 
movement  at  all  equal  to  the  formidable 
conditions  which  it  confronts  ? 

To  discover  in  what  manner  govern- 
mental participation  in  special  work  for 
social  progress  may  be  strengthened,  it 
is  necessary  first  to  look  at  the  several 
forms    of  participation.     All    may    be 
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grouped  in  one  or  the  other  of  two  sets — 
means  of  education,  jneans  of  recreation. 
Now  private  societies  appreciate  the 
fact  that  many  means  of  recreation  are 
factors  in  the  processes  of  education, 
and  consequently  they  bring  both  sets 
into  practical  relation.  But  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  municipal  administration  to 
scatter  control  of  these  means  among 
several  departments,  in  disrsgard  of  the 
fact  that  they  ought  to  be  united  in  one 
system  and  be  committed  to  single  con- 
trol. The  total  good  accomplished  by 
one  school-house  and  one  small  park 
and  one  recreation  pier  is  large.  It 
would  be  much  larger  if  the  usefulness 
of  these  places  were  developed  on  lines 
like  those  with  which  a  private  society 
develops  the  usefulness  of  its  instrumen- 
talities— the  policy  of  interweaving  for 
both  old  and  young  the  means  of  play 
with  the  means  of  recreation,  and  of 
intensifying  their  direction.  A  notable 
precedent  for  correcting  the  evil  of 
wrongly  distributed  municipal  powers 
is  the  tenement-house  law  recently  en- 
acted by  the  Legislature  of  New  York. 
This  law  takes  from  several  departments 
certain  powers  which  those  departments 
neglected  or  exercised  perfunctorily, 
adds  to  them  certain  new  powers, 
creates  a  new  department,  and  to  it 
commits  practically  exclusive  control  of 
all  tenement-houses.  Grave  conditions 
required  the  systematizing  of  tenement- 
house  supervision.  Equally  grave  con- 
ditions now  require  the  systematizing  of 
publicly  supported  means  of  recreation ; 
and  theory  and  the  experience  of  private 
social  uplift  agencies  indicate  that  very 
many  of  the  public  means  of  education 
will  be  made  more  efficient  by  uniting 
with  them  most  of  the  public  means  of 
recreation.  With  such  a  system  under 
single  control  the  varying  needs  of  dif- 
ferent districts  could  be  ascertained 
better  than  now  and  could  be  ministered 
to  more  specifically.  Thus  to  meet  pe- 
culiar local  requirements  is  one  of  the 
features  of  the  policy  of  France  4n  its 
treatment  of  the  problem  caused  by 
neighborhoods  in  which  salutary  envi- 
ronment is  lacking.  Before  France 
adopted  new  means  to  reach  the  situa- 
tion which  had  grown  beyond  existing 
means  the  Government  appointed  a  com- 


mission of  investigation.  As  a  result 
extensive  governmental  work  has  been 
undertaken  among  the  unenlightened 
and  the  joyless  in  Paris  and  other 
cities  of  France.  The  work  succeeds 
admirably.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  its  achievements  are  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  instrumentalities  have  been 
developed  thoroughly  and  systematized 
harmoniously. 

How  to  increase  the  strength  of  the 
social  settlements  and  kindred  associa- 
tions of  a  city  is  a  question  upon  which 
some  of  their  leaders  are  deliberating. 
Will  they  not  soon  follow  their  deliber- 
ations with  positive  action  ?  Will  they 
not  soon  stand  forth  in  the  commanding 
power  of  unified  effort  ?  The  spirit  of 
the  times  expresses  itsdf  in  consolida- 
tion. Clearly  it  would  be  well  for  the 
humanistic  societies  in  each  city  to  or- 
ganize a  conference  league.  Itself  oper- 
ating no  district  agency,  it  could  afford 
permanent  means  for  bringing  together 
delegates  from  all  private  and  public 
agencies  and  representatives  of  races 
and  race  colonies,  for  the  purpose  of 
systematically  considering  needs  and 
methods  and  for  correlating  private  agen- 
cies among  themselves  and  with  public 
agencies.  Such  a  league  could  collate 
sociological  statistics  and  maintain  a 
bureau  of  sociological  information.  It 
could  further  statistical  inquiry  by  ar- 
rangement with  the  Federal  and  the  State 
census  offices.  In  cities  in  which  there 
is  a  system  of  district  sociological  sur- 
vey, such  as  has  been  established  in 
New  York  by  Dr.  Walter  Laidlaw  for 
the  Federation  of  Churches,  the  league 
could  utilize  the  system  to  great  advan- 
tage. In  a  variety  of  ways  benefits 
would  accrue  from  the  forming  of  an 
impressive  alliance,  and,  as  Mr.  Robert 
A.  Woods  has  pointed  out  in  "  The  City 
Wilderness,"  the  leaders  of  this  cause, 
co-operating  with  citizens  and  churches 
of  neighborhoods,  can  become  "  volun- 
tary trustees  of  the  higher  educational 
and  moral  interests  of  the  community." 
How  true  that  is  I  How  true  also  it  is 
that  even  now  the  humanistic  societies 
and  the  churches  are  trustees  of  these 
great  interests,  and  that  thus  at  this 
very  time  they  are  under  moral  obli- 
gation   to    adopt    policies    which    will 
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strengthen  the  administration  of  their 
fiduciary  duties  I 

With  the  private  agencies  federated 
in  one  system,  with  the  public  agencies 
of  popular  instruction  and  of  popular 
recreation^-of  school-house  and  park 
and  pier — ingeniously  adjusted  in  an- 
other system,  with  each  system  preserv- 
ing its  individuality  yet  co-operating 
with  the  other  for  the  sake  of  Mother 
City,  surer  and  stronger  work  can  be 
done  in  causing  light  to  glow  amid  the 
jungles,  the  swamps,  and  the  thickets  of 
city  society.  Private  agencies  can  con- 
tinue to  experiment  with  theories.  Of 
those  proved  practicable  some  may  be 
adopted  govern  mentally ;  none  savoring 
of  charity,  only  those  that  will  increase 
the  individual's  power  of  self-help  ;  none 
springing  from  a  paternal  spirit,  only 
those  that  are  of  the  spirit  of  democracy. 
On  the  basis  of  what  is  now  demon- 
strated to  be  expedient,  the  municipality 
may  advance  from  where  it  now  lags.  It 
may  utilize  to  the  utmost  its  school 
buildings  as  centers  of  neighborhood 
life,  developing  neighborhood  cohesion 
and  a  neighborhood  social  mind,  encour- 
aging the  use  of  the  building  for  formal 
neighborhood  meetings,  encouraging  its 
use  by  branches  of  the  City  History  Club 
and  by  self  sustaining  neighborhood 
clubs  meeting  at  night  for  study  and  dis- 
cussion. The  school-house  may  be  made 
the  place  in  which  neighborhood  choral 
clubs  can  be  organized  and  trained,  and 
the  district  small  park  and  the  recreation 
pier  may  be  the  appointed  places  in 
which  concerts  for  the  neighborhood 
can  be  given  by  the  neighborhood's  own 
people.  The  school-house  may  be  the 
headquarters  in  which  young  men  of  the 
neighborhood  can  be  assembled  in  ath- 
letic clubs;  in  its  gymriasium  they  may 
go  into  training,  and  then  on  the  after- 
noons of  half- holidays  in  summer  on  the 
field  of  the  district  playground,  and  in 
winter  on  the  stout  floor  of  the  recrea- 
tion pier,  the  athletic  contests  of  the 
neighborhood  can  be  held  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  of  the  neighborhood.  It  is 
not  going  too  far  to  believe  that  the 
young  who  participate  and  the  fathers 
and  the  mothers  who  look  on  will  rejoice 
in  this  harmonious  utilization  of  school, 
pier,  and  park ;  and  that,  by  other  means 


like  those  si^;gested,  the  school-house 
special  work  of  popular  instruction  will 
become  more  attractive  and  gather  to 
itself  more  and  more  of  the  people  of  a 
neighborhood.  If  municipal  adminis* 
tration  of  now  diversely  directed  activi- 
ties be  systematized,  it  will  speed  the 
coming  of  the  time  when  in  each  d 
many  small  parks  in  crowded  districts, 
and  perhaps  on  the  site  upon  which  now 
is  built  only  a  recreation  pier,  we  shall 
see  a  stately  structure,  with  its  dass- 
rooms,  gymnasium,  and  baths,  its  read- 
ing-room, library,  and  roof  garden,  used 
by  day  for  children  as  a  school,  used  by 
night — the  long  year  through— by  men 
and  women  for  their  instruction  and 
entertainment,  a  hall  of  the  people,  a 
building  that  may  well  be  called  The 
Neighborhood  House.  The  beginnings 
of  the  work  to  be  done  in  these  houses 
are  found  in  the  social  uplift  movement 
If  this  movement  be  only  the  work  of 
men,  it  is  naught,  "  but  if  it  be  of  God, 
ye  cannot  overthrow  it." 

One  of  the  most  important  responsi- 
bilities devolving  upon  our  States  and 
their  large  cities  is  that  one  imposed  by 
the  National  policy  of  permitting  almost 
unrestricted  immigration.  It  is  prob- 
able that  this  policy  will  endure  indefi- 
nitely. Even  if  there  be  some  restriction, 
there  will  come  to  us  multitudes  need- 
ing and  deserving  special  meaos  whereby 
they  may  acquire  an  understanding  of 
our  language  and  of  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  laws  of  our  land.  Our  assimi- 
lative processes  to-day  are  slow  and  im- 
perfect In  many  cities  assimilation,  is 
seriously  retarded  by  the  constant  and 
rapid  growth  of  segregated  alien  colonies 
which  tend  more  and  more  to  perpet- 
uate standards  that  are  not  the  stand- 
ards of  American  civilization.  To  ac- 
quaint these  peoples  with  some  knowledge 
of  American  institutions  and  American 
ideals  may  be.  made  a  chief  object, 
therefore,  of  the  systematized  public 
agencies  specially  engaged  in  social 
uplift  work.  If  it  be  made  a  robust 
educational  movement,  a  movement  so 
imposing  as  to  command  public  atten- 
tion and  to  impress  the  public  mind,  it 
will  do  more  than  reach  only  our  alien 
immigrants,  even  though  it  be  designed 
to  reach  only  them.    It  will  draw  within 
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its  uplifting  influences  thousands  and 
thousands  of  our  own  native-born  who 
have  fallen  woefully  from  the  ideals  of 
their  American  ancestry ;  it  will  act  for 
good  upon  all  in  the  land ;  and  by  the 
deep  workings  of  the  spirit  of  this  cause 
those  who  now  think  themselves  among 
the  elect  may  be  born  anew  and  become 
g^ood  Americans  indeed.  Why  should 
there  not  be  such  a  movement,  and  why 
should  it  not  be  made  avowedly  a  veri- 
table propaganda?  It  is  the  work  of 
America  for  all  who  long  to  become 
Americans.  It  is  the  work  of  Americans 
for  America.  It  is  an  affair  of  high 
sentiment  It  is  equally  an  affair  of 
conservative,  matter-of-fact  business. 

To  make  an  Americanizing  educa- 
tional movement  so  strong  that  it  will 
assume  ultimately  the  power  of  a  propa- 
ganda will  be  a  difficult  undertaking. 
Preliminary  discussion  of  possible  ways 
is  of  course  requisite.  Such  a  discus- 
sion by  those  most  familiar  with  present 
work  in  congested  foreign  districts  in 
large  cities  would  be  stimulating.  It 
would  result,  probably,  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  many  suggestions  from  which, 
by  processes  of  selection  and  amend- 
ment, a  working  plan  finally  could  be 
evolved.  Even  now  the  successful  ex- 
periments of  private  endeavor  here  and 
there  in  the  broad  field  afford  some  sug- 
gesrions.  Extended  and  developed  for 
governmental  procedure,  for  example,  in 
New  York,  these  experiments  suggest 
the  following  outline  of  some  ways  and 
means  possible  of  adoption  chiefly  in 
school-houses : 

1.  English  study  clubs ;  especially  for 
non-English-speaking,  newly  arrived  for- 
eigners, but  open  to  other  non-English- 
speaking  persons  also. 

2.  Citizenship  clubs  of  men  ;  clubs  to 
be  composed  especially  of  non- English- 
speaking,  newly  arrived  foreigners,  but 
provision  to  be  made  for  clubs  of  other 
foreigners,  including  those  speaking  Eng- 
lish ;  club  leaders  to  explain  rudiments 
of  public  polity  as  enunciated  in  a  New 
York  State  First  Book  of  Citizenship, 
compiled  under  governmental  auspices 
and  printed  bi-lingually ;  the  citizenship 
clubs  of  non- English-speaking  foreigners 
to  study  our  language  and  laws  at  one 
and  the  sam^  tinier     Thos^  citisjenship 


clubs  and  English-study  clubs  to  have 
incidental  recreative  activities,  and  to 
be  conducted  in  connection  with — 

3.  A  system  of  preparation  for  natu- 
ralization, to  the  end  that  aliens  may  be 
prepared  and  presented  to  the  courts 
for  ceremonious  admission  to  the  right 
of  suffrage,  under  governmental  auspices. 

4.  Lectures,  as  now  established,  but 
many  more  to  be  fitted  in  with  the  work 
of  the  citizenship  clubs  and  the  system 
of  preparation  for  naturalization. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  work  to  be 
done  among  certain  classes  of  foreigners 
must  be  based  upon  a  perception  of  the 
fact  that  those  who  would  ascend  to  the 
clean  highway  and  march  on  to  the 
fields  of  American  citizenship  and  of 
better  living  can  best  be  led  by  leaders 
of  their  own  race,  leaders  who  were 
aliens  but  now  are  Americans.  This  is 
a  clear  illustration  of  the  workings  of 
the  laws  of  imitation  and  of  the  primor- 
dial social  fact — consciousness  of  kind. 
In  the  public  propaganda,  consequently, 
Americans  of  near  alien  ancestry  should 
be  so  utilized  that  they  may  work  with 
those  of  the  racial  source  whence  they 
themselves  have  come,  the  principle 
being  that  he  who  was  an  Italian  but  is 
now  an  American  shall  lead  the  Italians 
who  aspire  to  become  like  him.  Persons 
competent  for  leadership,  according  to 
this  view,  may  be  too  few  to-day  for  the 
many  posts  of  an  extensive  governmental 
system;  but  the  alien  colonies,  under 
the  influence  of  our  humanistic  societies, 
are  evolving  scores  and  scores  of  young 
men  and  young  women  qualified  to 
become  most  successful  in  leading  their 
racial  kind  to  the  standards  of  real 
America.  The  general  application  of 
the  rule  of  like  leading  like  need  not  be, 
however,  without  glorious  exceptions. 
Thomas  Davidson,  not  a  Jew,  joined  the 
uplift  movement  on  the  East  Side  in 
New  York,  and,  refusing  pay,  went  among 
the  Jews  and  labored.  They  distrusted 
him  for  a  time ;  he  was  not  of  their  kind 
in  race  or  in  faith ;  but  soon  he  won 
their  affections,  and  now,  though  he  is 
dead,  his  work  lives.  There  are  Jews, 
loyal  to  everything  that  the  Jew  holds 
most  dear,  who  proudly  call  themselves 
Davidsonians.  There  is  a  Davidson 
cult^  and  it  is  spreading.    It  is  a  strongly 
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Americanizing  factor.  For  a  govern- 
mental propaganda  there  will  arise  other 
Davidsons  able  to  overcome  prejudice 
and  antagonism  of  whatever  source, 
and  their  co-operation  with  race>chosen 
leaders,  rounding  out  the  corps  of  propa- 
gandists, will  make  an  American  brother- 
hood of  distinction  and  of  honor. 

Ordinary  night-schools,  with  their 
commonplace  rigid  classes,  routine  ways, 
and  jejune  teaching  of  English  words, 
do  not  do  what  needs  to  be  done  for 
adolescent  and  alien  immigrants.  It 
would  be  better  to  have,  not  haphazard 
classes,  but  congenially  composed  clubs, 
assembling  Italians  in  one,  Russians  in 
another,  Hungarians  in  another,  S3rrians 
in  another,  and  to  assign  to  them  com- 
petent racial  leaders.  Work  in  learning 
our  language  could  then  be  linked  with 
work  in  learning  the  principles  of  our 
local  and  general  customs,  manners,  and 
laws ;  and  this  work  could  be  varied  by 
the  club  members  participating  in  the 
recreative  activities  provided  by  the 
general  system,  its  lectures,  stereopticon 
exhibits,  concerts,  gymnastic  exercises. 
The  most  could  be  made  of  National 
and  State  and  city  anniversaries  by  cele- 
brating them  at  night  in  large  school 
halls,  rallying  scores  of  clubs,  bringing 
together  Slav  and  Teuton  and  Latin  and 
Anglo-Saxon  to  listen,  in  the  fraternity 
of  soon-to-be-attained  citizenship,  to  a 
narration  of  the  causes  for  commemo- 
rating the  day.  Governmental  work  of 
this  sort  may  seem  extraordinary.  Yet 
it  should  be  remembered  that  not  many 
years  ago  it  was  suggested  that  an  ex- 
tensive free  evening-lecture  system  be 
made  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  schools 
in  New  York  City.  Many  persons  criti- 
cised such  work  as  irregular.  To-day 
that  work  is  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  municipal  scheme  of  instruction. 
The  work  now  proposed  for  considera- 
tion involves  merely  specializing  some 
functions  of  the  lecture  system  and  of 
the  night-school  work,  and  directing 
these  new  special  activities  along  lines 
clearly  indicated  by  the  experience  of 
some  private  agencies  engaged  in  efforts 
to  Americanize  foreigners. 

For  the  use  of  leaders  and  members 
of  citizenship  clubs  a  manual  containing 
a  simple  exposition  of  citizenship  is  es- 


sential Consider,  now,  this  subject  in 
terms  applicable  to  New  York  and  as  if 
the  proposed  book  were  to  be  used 
throughout  the  State  and  not  merely  in 
New  York  City.  All  good  American 
citizens,  irrespective  of  party  affiliation 
or  religious  belief,  regard  certain  princi- 
ples as  common  to  the  country.  They 
are  of  the  law  of  the  land.  An  embodi- 
ment of  these  fundamental  truths  can 
be  presented  plainly.  The  spirit  of  our 
history  can  be  set  forth.  From  the 
Federal  Constitution,  from  the  local 
Sanitary  Code,  text  extracts  may  be 
taken  and  their  provisions  explained. 
This  informatory  compilation,  prepared 
so  as  to  win  from  citizens  of  all  schools 
of  opinion  their  indorsement  of  it  as  a 
manual  containing  the  least  that  a  good 
American  should  know  about  himself  in 
relation  to  our  society  and  our  Govern- 
ment, may  then  receive  the  imprimatur 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  be  used 
a3  "  The  New  York  First  Book  of  Citi- 
zenship." I.et  this  elementary  manual 
be  the  product  of  minds  comprehending 
the  concepts  of  aliens,  understanding 
also  those  century-inherited  opinions  of 
the  transplanted  generation — retained 
by  many,  too  many,  even  of  their  Amer- 
ican-bom children — and  those  unfortu- 
nate notions  resulting  from  failure  to 
perceive  rightly  what  this  country  is  and 
what  it  is  not.  Tell  in  this  book  the 
facts  which  will  help  citizens  of  city  and 
citizens  of  hamlet  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  their  local  responsibilities  and  of 
their  mutual  relations  as  members  of 
the  society  that  makes  one  common- 
wealth from  the  Battery  to  Niagara,  and 
from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  Bowery 
and  Mulberry  Bend.  It  would  be  ideal 
to  give  to  the  drawing  of  this  exposi- 
tion of  citizenship  care  as  intense  as  is 
given  to  the  drawing  of  a  State  Consti- 
tution. The  task  is  as  necessary  and  as 
important  to-day  as  was  the  writing  of 
the  "  Federalist "  in  that  earlier  time  when 
New  York  and  other  States  stood  in 
deep  need  of  political  enlightenment — 
a  task  more  difficult,  in  fact,  because 
Hamilton  and  Jay  and  Madison  wrote 
for  a  people  of  high  political  intelligence 
and  for  an  almost  homogeneous  popula- 
tion.    It  would  be   ideal    if  for  thi^ 
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new  duty  the  genius  of  such  Americans 
as  Elihu  Root,  Edward  M.  Shepard, 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  and  Felix 
Adler  could  be  united  with  the  special 
knowledge  of  those  who  have  apper- 
ceived  the  peculiar  needs  of  our  many 
sorts  of  men  and  their  many  conditions. 
If  it  be  too  much  to  expect  a  realiza- 
tion of  all  these  ideals,  surely  an  effort 
may  be  made  to  construct  a  manual 
better  than  any  now  available  for  the 
purpose,  something  that  the  National 
Municipal  League,  now  advocating  a 
wider  study  of  civics,  will  applaud  as  an 
intelligible  and  inspiring  presentation  of 
essential  facts.  For  use  by  aliens  have 
it  printed  bi-lingually,  />.,  in  English- 
Italian,  in  English-Yiddish,  in  English- 
Hungarian,  and  in  other  languages  sev- 
erally coupled  with  English.  Distribute 
it  by  the  hundred  thousand.  Make  it 
the  basis  of  the  work  of  the  leaders  of 
the  governmental  propaganda's  citizen- 
ship clubs  in  their  synchronous  study  of 
our  language  and  our  laws.  Make  it  a 
hornbook  for  home  use  by  people 
whether  in  or  not  in  the  clubs,  a  text- 
book for  use  in  history  by  public^school 
children,  deferring  their  study  of  its 
chapters  on  civics  till  they  are  sufl&- 
ciently  mature;  and  make  it  a  book  that 
will  be  accepted  gladly  by  Chautau- 
quans — Protestant,  Catholic,  Jewish ;  by 
University  Extension  agencies,  by  church 
clubs,  by  all  the  twentieth-century  mani- 
festations of  the  old  American  lyceum 
spirit.  In  ways  such  as  these  a  gov- 
ernmental educational  propaganda  will 
acquire  commanding  strength,  and  the 
State  that  first  will  issue  such  a  book 
will  do  a  service  for  the  Union. 

By  means  of  the  citizenship  clubs  and 
the  State's  manual  of  citizenship,  aliens 
can  be  prepared  adequately  for  natural- 
ization and  for  the  assumption  of  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
law  of  the  land.  At  present  applicants 
for  the  right  of  suffrage  are  left  to  their 
own  poor  devices  for  ascertaining  what 
is  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  in  too  many 
courts,  in  too  many  States,  the  natural- 
ization process  is  a  sham,  a  frivolous 
and  unmeaning  matter.  All  this  can  be 
changed  for  the  better.  It  is  within  the 
power  of  each  State.  The  evil  practice 
of  permitting  aliens  to  be  naturalized  in 


droves  on  almost  the  eve  of  election  day 
has  been  stopped  in  New  York  by  the 
Constitutional  amendment  of  1894.  That 
was  a  step  toward  good.  Another  and 
much  longer  step  may  be  taken  by 
providing  public  means  for  the  alien  to 
learn  what  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  know 
that  he  may  be  naturalized.  No  Con- 
stitutional amendment  is  requisite.  Lift 
the  matter  of  preparation  to  a  govern- 
mental plane,  dignify  the  process  in 
accordance  with  the  dignity  of  the  pur- 
pose— which  is  that  the  alien  may  have 
the  electoral,  the  greatest  of  franchises, 
and  that  he  may  say,  "  Civis  Ameri" 
canus  sum  " — and  he  will  avail  himself 
of  the  public  means.  He  will  do  so 
because  of  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
public,  and  because  they  are  ex  officina 
civitatis.  It  is  within  judicial  discretion 
to  raise  the  standard  of  examination  to 
conform  to  higher  standards  of  prepara- 
tion. The  sound  doctrine  to  apply  is 
this :  that  the  proffered  declaration  of 
allegiance  to  the  Constitution  "should 
not  be  accepted  in  any  case  in  which, 
upon  examination,  it  appears  that  the 
applicant  does  not  understand  its  sig- 
nificance, or  is  without  such  knowledge 
of  the  Constitution  as  is  essential  to  the 
rational  assumption  of  an  undertaking 
avouched  by  oath  to  support  it"  ^ 
Ought  not  this  doctrine  to  be  enforced  ? 
It  is  within  the  power  of  the  courts  to 
make  more  ceremonious  the  matter  of 
inducting  foreigners  from  the  status  of 
alien  to  the  status  of  citizen  ;  and  deep 
influences  will  be  set  at  work  by  recog- 
nizing their  appearance  in  the  court- 
room as  an  extraordinary  special  pro- 
ceeding, and  by  vesting  with  impressive 
formality  the  supreme  moments  of  natu- 
ralization. They  are  the  moments  of  a 
significant  new  birth.  It  is  an  event  to 
be  made  memorable,  too,  by  the  Citizen- 
ship Club,  on  the  evening  of  the  red- 
letter  day,  commemorated  under  the 
very  roof  where,  to  these  newly  made 
citizens,  the  duties  of  citizenship  first 
were  unfolded,  commemorated  by  a 
gathering  that  shall  have  all  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  college  commencement.  On 
the  wall  of  the  best  room  in  many  a 
humble  home,  in  its  most  conspicuous 
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place,  a  proud  wife  will  point  out  to  you 
her  husband's  framed  certificate  of  nat- 
uralization. It  is  a  decoration  of  their 
abode.  It  is  a  diats  not  less  for  her 
than  for  him.  It  represents  much  to 
them.  Will  not  the  State,  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  Illinois,  see  cause  for 
giving,  as  Alma  Mater  to  her  children, 
a  new  diploma  to  hang  by.the  side  of 
the  naturalization  certificate,  a  diploma 
certifying  that  this  citizen  was  prepared 
and  was  presented,  under  the  auspices 
of  government,  for  the  degree  of  citizen- 
ship ?  Inquiry  below  the  surface  of  this 
question  will  show  that  all  this  is  not 
fantastic,  but  that  there  are  psychologi- 
cal reasons  for  surrounding  the  event  of 
naturalization  with  ceremony  and  with 
token.  Furthermore,  by  thus  intimately 
relating  the  school-house  with  the  final 
act  in  attaining  citizenship,  a  deeper  re- 
spect on  the  part  of  increasing  numbers 
of  men  will  be  felt  for  that  enlighten- 
ment upon  which  real  citizenship  depends 
and  grows ;  and  in  the  creating  of  this 
deeper  feeling  a  governmental  educa- 
tional propaganda  will  work  in  places  re- 
mote from  alien  slums,  in  ways  unseen, 
but  with  results  showing  splendidly. 

As  if  from  a  Teufelsdrockh  watch- 
tower  look  now  at  a  great  American  city. 
"  That  living  flood,  pouring  through 
these  streets,  of  all  qualities  and  ages, 
knowest  thou  whence  it  is  coming, 
whither  it  is  going  ?"  Look  sharply  for 
the  social  guiding  currents.  They  are 
to  be  seen,  but  they  are  sluggish,  they 
drift  Shall  their  private  springs  be 
invigorated,  their  public  sources  be 
unified?  *  Shall  there  be  closer  mingling 
of  influences  of  school  and  park  and 
pier;  new  influences  from  citizenship 
clubs  with  racial  leaders  and  a  First 
Book  of  Citizenship  and  governmental 
supervision  of  preparation  for  naturaliza- 
tion ?  Reject  all  these  mere  suggestions 
as  to  means;  yet  shall  we  undertake 
somehow,  by  other  means,  by  any  means 
whatsoever,  to  strengthen  the  movement 
for  the  bettering  of  meu  and  for  the 
making  of  Americans  ? 

In  reply,  there  may  come  the  quick 
words  that  nothing  need  to  be  done  ex- 
cept to  restrict  immigration.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  good  answer.  Congress 
may  delay  and  finally  refuse  to  pass  an 


exclusion  act.  Moreover,  with  or  with- 
out checks  upon  immigration,  there  will 
still  be  need  for  stronger  social  uplift 
forces  and  for  governmental  extension 
of  educational  opportunities.  Existing 
local  conditions  are  so  peculiarly  endur- 
ing that  it  will  take  years  to  ameliorate 
them.  Privately  established  humanistic 
societies  cannot  do  all  of  the  work.  More 
of  it  must  be  assumed  by  States  and 
cities.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  a  State 
cannot  manufacture  the  character  of  its 
people  and  cannot  dictate  their  progress; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  State  to  provide  sufficient  means 
to  assure  intelligent  citizenship.  When 
new  conditions  appear,  new  means  must 
be  provided.  New  conditions  have  ap- 
peared, and  will  continue  to  appear. 
For  the  purpose  of  popular  instruction 
there  have  been  adopted  govemmentally 
in  recent  years  many  means  which  for- 
merly would  have  been  deemed  extra- 
governmental.  Contemporaneously  there 
have  been  established  certain  means  of 
popular  recreation,  but  this  has  been 
done  not  with  conscious  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  most  means  of  popular  rec- 
reation can  be  administered  best  with 
the  processes  of  popular  instruction. 
Time  will  see  increase  of  these  special 
instrumentalities.  It  is  desirable,  there- 
fore, that  they  be  systematically  and 
harmoniously  developed.  If  a  munici- 
pality will  adopt  merely  the  policy  of 
locating  a  new  school  in  a  new  small 
park,  the  cost  of  nearly  one  site  will  be 
saved.  Going  further,  and  interweaving 
possible  functions  of  school  with  possi- 
ble functions  of  small  park,  will  do  more 
than  merely  save  money.  It  will  pro- 
vide more  good  for  a  larger  number  of 
people.  In  some  cities  direction  of  these 
special  functions  could  be  intrusted  to 
existing  local  educational  authorities. 
In  others  exclusive  control  might  best 
be  committed  to  a  newly  created  depart- 
ment. Where  city  sentiment  is  callous, 
a  State  may  justly  compel  action.  Such 
exercise  of  broad  police  power  would  be 
proper  in  every  case  where  a  municipal- 
ity permits  a  condition  to  endure  which 
grievously  concerns  all  the  people  of  the 
supreme  State. 

England,   recognizing    the    unwhole- 
some conditions  of    alien   colonies  in 
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London,  has  had  lately  a  commission  to 
study  the  problem.  Another  commission 
has  considered  ways  for  improving  the 
common  educational  system  of  English 
cities.  These  facts  are  pregnant  with 
suggestion.  Aliens  are  more  numerous 
and  their  segregation  more  marked  in 
Chicago  and  in  New  York  and  in  some 
other  American  cities  than  in  London. 
It  will  be  worth  while  for  some  of  our 
States  formally  to  examine  what  they  are 
undertaking  formally  to  do  in  the  special 
work  of  social  progress.  Governmental 
consideration  also  of  private  societies' 
operations  is  desirable.  The  activities 
of  such  an  institution  as  the  Educational 
Alliance  in  its  building  on  East  Broad- 
way in  New  York  suggest  many  ways 
whereby  public  school-houses  may  be 
used  to  larger  advantage  for  old  and 
young,  for  native-born  as  well  as  alien- 
born.  Under  the  roof  and  even  on  the 
roof  of  the  Educational  Alliance  building 
may  be  seen  the  happy  results  of  in- 
weaving recreation  with  education.  Here 
may  be  witnessed  most  successful  work 
in  forwarding  the  efforts  of  alien  immi- 
grants to  become  worthy  members  of 
society  and  of  State.  By  adopting  some 
of  its  principles  for  use  governmentally, 
the  part  taken  by  public  agencies  in  the 
Americanizing  movement  can  be  devel- 
oped magnificentiy. 

As  social  settlements  and  kindred 
societies  have  had  primacy  in  the  social 
uplift  cause,  it  devolves  largely  upon 
them  now  to  discuss  ways  and  means 
whereby  their  own  and  the  public  forces 
may  be  strengthened.  Much  will  depend 
upon  these  private  bodies  federating 
their  separated  powers.  Do  petty  bick- 
erings hinder?  Emerson's  censure  is 
to  be  remembered.    Let  the  spirit  of 


Arnold  Toynbee  triumph.  A  union  in 
each  city  will  assure  moral  dominance. 
It  will  lead  to  more  aggressive  govern- 
mental policy.  If  the  humanistic  asso- 
ciations of  New  York  will  form  the 
needed  league,  their  part  will  be  brighter 
in  those  days  soon  coming  when  New 
York  will  celebrate  the  passing  of  the 
three  hundred  years  since  Hendrik  Hud- 
son found  Manhattan  Island  and  since 
Hendrik  Christiansen  built  among  its 
Indians  the  first  homes  for  white  men. 
Perhaps  such  a  union  may  be  one  of  the 
means  whereby  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
metropolis  shall  be  quickened ;  so  quick- 
ened that  at  the  end  of  the  tumult  over 
the  welcoming  of  New  York's  fourth 
century  of  civic  life,  and  while  the  shout- 
ing of  celebration  dies  away  and  "  the 
captains  and  the  kings  depart,"  no  reces- 
sional need  be  sung  to  reproach  us  for 
what  we  have  forgotten  and  to  rebuke 
us  for  what  we  have  omitted  to  do.  It 
will  be  but  fitting  for  the  great  city, 
great  in  material  splendor,  to  become 
great  as  well  in  higher  spirit.  It 
should  not  take  three  commissions  and 
half  a  century  for  the  Empire  State  to 
get  set  right  in  this  cause.  Will  Illinois 
and  Chicago,  Massachusetts  and  Boston, 
Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia,  other 
States  and  their  cities,  see  that  they 
also  have  many  a  wilderness  darkening 
American  civilization  ?  Within  these 
wilds  of  society  it  is  possible  to  cause 
light  to  shine  more  brightly  than  now. 
What  are  the  better  ways,  the  better 
means  ?  Discussion,  discussion  far  and 
wide,  will  help  to  find  them.  They  can 
be  found — and  they  must  be  found,  if 
the  spirit  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic 
is  to  prevail,  and  if  we  are  to  move  more 
surely  than  now  toward  better  things. 


O  Ye  Who   Drive  Upon   the   Rocks  of  Chance 

By  Clinton  Scollard 

O  ye  who  drive  upon  the  rocks  of  Chance 
Or  drift  upon  the  shoals  of  Circumstance, 
Or  fail  to  reach  the  port  of  high  emprise 
Through,  on  Life's  seas,  some  patient  sacrifice. 
Who,  following  Duty's  beacon  o'er  the  main, 
Love's  golden  galleon  mark  another  gain. 
Take  heart  I     None  knows  how  fair  the  meed  may  be 
In  God's  green  islands  of  eternity  I 


Aristotle's  Principle  of  Proportion 

By  William  De  Witt  Hyde 

President  of  Tk>wdoiii  College 


THE  fundamental  condition  of  a 
good  life,  the  stuff  that  all  virtue 
is  made  of,  is  the  selection  of 
some  considerable  sphere  of  common 
social  good  to  be  our  end  and  aim. 
There  is  no  goodness  or  badness  in  ele- 
mental appetites  or  isolated  acts.  For 
many  years  I  have  challenged  class  after 
class  of  college  students  to  find  a  single 
example  of  any  elemental  appetite  or 
passion  which  is  intrinsically  bad ;  which 
in  all  circumstances  and  relations  is  evil. 
Never  yet  has  any  student  brought  me 
one  such  case.  Goodness  and  badness 
depend  on  the  relation  in  which  acts 
stand  to  the  main  end  of  life.  Any  act 
that  is  the  best  means  to  the  best  end, 
by  virtue  of  that  relation  becomes  there- 
by good ;  any  act  which  promotes  a  bad 
end  or  hinders  a  good  one,  by  virtue  of 
that  relation  becomes  bad.  Nothing  is 
either  good  or  bad  in  itself.  It  is  im- 
possible to  cut  life  into  two  antithetic 
halves  and  say  that  some  things,  like 
eating  vegetables,  and  drinking  cold 
water,  and  going  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  are  intrinsically  good ;  and 
other  acts,  like  drinking  beer,  and  play- 
ing cards,  and  dancing,  and  going  to 
the  theater,  are  intrinsically  bad.  All 
attempts  to  put  poverty  above  riches, 
virginity  above  motherhood,  obscurity 
above  fame,  are,  from  this  point  of  view, 
immoral ;  for  they  all  assume  that  there 
can  be  badness  in  external  things,  wrong 
in  isolated  actions,  vice  in  elemental 
appetites,  and  sin  in  natural  passions ; 
whereas  Aristotle  lays  down  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  the  only  place 
where  either  badness  or  wrong  or  vice 
or  sin  can  reside  is  in  the  relation  in 
which  these  things  stand  to  some  worthy 
or  unworthy  end  the  man  is  seeking  to 
promote.  There  is  no  morality  quite  so 
blind  and  perverse  as  the  notion  that 
riches  or  reputation,  sexual  love  or  alco- 
holic drink,  dancing  or  card-playing,  or 
anything  else  in  the  world,  is  intrinsically 
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and  universally  evil.  Carried  to  their 
logical  conclusions,  this  idea  would  lead 
to  murder  when  a  glass  of  brandy  might 
save  a  life ;  compel  us  to  share  content- 
edly with  swine  their  husky  bill  of  fare; 
and  -end  in  race  extinction. 

Morality  depends  on  clearly  grasping 
some  picture  of  large  good  for  others  as 
well  as  for  ourselves ;  and  then  translat- 
ing that  pictured  potency  into  energetic 
fact  The  test  of  our  rank  in  the  moral 
scale  is  this :  how  large  a  section  of  the 
world  do  we  care  for  in  a  vital,  respon- 
sible way  ?  The  size  of  the  ends  we  see 
and  serve  is  the  measure  of  our  soul's 
dimensions.  The  will  is  not  an  entity 
which  we  carry  in  our  spiritual  pockets; 
it  is  an  energy  precisely  commensurate 
with  the  work  we  try  to  do.  Precisely 
the  same  external  act  is  good  for  one 
man  and  bad  for  another.  Political  office 
for  a  man  who  has  solved  his  own  prob- 
lem, and  has  time  and  strength,  energy 
and  capacity  with  which  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  public,  is  the  very  gate- 
way of  heaven.  To  the  office-seeker  who 
is  aiming  to  get  out  of  the  public  a  living 
which  he  is  too  lazy  or  incompetent  to 
earn  in  private  employment,  this  same 
office  becomes  the  broad  and  easy  descent 
into  hell.  For  a  woman  who  has  her  heart 
in  her  home,  and  has  fulfilled  all  the 
sweet  charities  of  sister,  daughter,  wife, 
or  mother,  the  life  and  work  of  the 
woman's  club  is  a  way  of  salvation.  No 
angel  in  heaven  is  better  employed.  To 
the  woman  who  enters  the  club  to  get 
away  from  her  home  and  her  children, 
from  duty  and  drudgery,  for  the  sake  of 
flattery,  excitement,  and  social  impor- 
tance, though  she  does  not  a  single  thing 
more  than  her  angel  sister  who  sits  by 
her  side,  her  public  work  is  the  act  of  a 
devil.  It  is  not  what  one  does;  it  is  the 
purpose  expressed  in  the  doing  that 
measures  the  worth  of  the  man  or  woman 
who  does  it 

Aristotle's  second  doctrine  is  that  we 
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must  have  tools  to  work  with,  some  furni- 
ture of  fortune.  General  Gordon  told 
Cecil  Rhodes  that  he  once  refused  a  whole 
roomful  of  gold.  "I  should  have  taken 
it,"  replied  Mr.  Rhodes;  "what  is  the 
use  of  having  great  schemes  if  you 
haven't  the  means  to  carry  them  out?" — 
a  truly  Aristotelian  reply.  Yet  Aristotle 
is  no  gross  materialist,  no  mere  money- 
getter;  to  make  these  things  the  ends 
of  life  he  denounces  as  degrading  and 
unnatural.  Degrading  as  ends,  they  are 
essential  as  instruments. 

His  third  principle  is  that  in  the  use 
of  these  instruments  we  must  take  just 
so  much  of  them  as  best  promotes  the 
end  at  which  we  aim.  This  is  the  fa- 
mous doctrine  of  the  mean.  Diet,  exer- 
cise, rest,  recreation,  wealth,  office,  work, 
are  all  to  be  regulated  by  this  searching 
principle.  The  problem  of  the  athlete 
preparing  for  the  contest  is  the  problem 
of  the  moral  man  every  day  of  his  life. 
We  must  take  so  much  of  the  good 
things  of  the  world  as  will  best  serve 
our  purpose;  remorselessly  cutting  off 
whatever  would  interfere.  Pleasure  on 
this  point  is  no  reliable  guide.  The 
epicureans  and  the  hedonists  are  people 
who  go  around  with  a  clinical  thermom- 
eter under  their  tongues  and  expect  the 
world  to  be  warmed  with  love  in  conse- 
quence. Not  the  gratification  of  the 
particular  appetite,  but  the  effective 
promotion  of  our  ends,  determines  the 
limit  of  indulgence. 

Wisdom  shows  us  how  ends  and  means 
are  related  in  the  great  universe.  Pru- 
dence shows  us  how  to  take  advantage 
of  these  relationships  in  our  specific 
tasks.  It  is  the  application  of  princi- 
ples to  cases;  and  it  comes  only  with 
long  experience.  The  most  essential 
and  yet  the  rarest  kind  of  prudence  is 
that  considerateness  which  sensitively 
appreciates  the  point  of  view  of  the 
people  with  whom  we  have  to  deal, 
and  which  takes  proper  account  of  those 
subtle  and  complex  sentiments,  preju- 
dices, traditions,  and  ways  of  thinking 
which  taken  together  constitute  the  social 
situation. 

Temperance  and  courage  are  twin 
sisters.  Temperance  rigidly  excludes 
from  life  everything,  however  pleasant, 
that  would  defeat  our  end.    Courage 


takes  on  everything,  however  painful, 
that  is  essential  to  promote  our  end. 
Temperance  is  not  abstinence.  It  is 
not  indulgence.  Neither  is  it  modera- 
tion, in  the  superficial,  mathematical 
sense  of  that  term.  To  know  whether  a 
man  is  temperate  or  not  you  must  know 
the  end  at  which  he  aims  and  the  strict- 
ness with  which  he  foregoes  all  things 
which  would  hinder  it.  Courage  like- 
wise derives  all  its  worth  from  the  end 
it  serves.  "  True  courage  must  be  for 
a  noble  object" 

The  crown  of  a  good  life  is  friendship, 
which  Aristotle  defines  as  "unanimity 
on  questions  of  public  advantage  and 
on  all  that  touches  life."  Conventional 
people  and  evil  people  are  incapable  of 
friendship.  Friendship  is  the  mutual 
recognition  and  respect  of  intense  indi- 
viduality in  others  by  persons  who  are 
highly  individualized  themselves. 

Aristotle's  teaching  lacks  only  the  dem- 
ocratic principle  introduced  by  Christian- 
ity to  make  it  a  complete  and  ultimate 
account  of  life.  The  rights  of  man  as 
such,  whether  native  or  alien,  male 
or  female,  had  not  yet  been  affirmed. 
Widen  Aristotle's  conception  of  the  end 
by  the  Christian  principle ;  make  it  in- 
clude the  welfare  of  the  humblest  man, 
the  dignity  of  the  lowliest  woman,  the 
happiness  of  the  most  defenseless  little 
child,  and  Aristotle's  doctrine  thus  broad- 
ened into  Christianity  becomes  the  final 
and  universal  ethics.  His  teaching  may 
be  summed  up  in  ten  Aristotelian  com- 
mandments : 

Thou  shalt  devote  thy  utmost  powers 
to  some  section  of  our  common  social 
welfare. 

Thou  shalt  hold  this  end  above  all 
lesser  goods,  such  as  pleasure,  money, 
honor. 

Thou  shalt  hold  the  instruments  es- 
sential to  the  service  of  this  end  second 
only  to  the  end  itself. 

Thou  shalt  ponder  and  revere  the 
universal  laws  that  bind  ends  and  means 
together  in  the  ordered  universe. 

Thou  shalt  master  and  obey  the  spe- 
cific laws  that  govern  the  relation  of 
means  to  thy  chosen  end. 

Thou  shalt  use  just  so  much  of  the 
materials  and  tools  of  life  as  the  service 
of  thy  end  requires. 
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Thou  shalt  exclude  from  thy  life  all 
that  exceeds  or  falls  below  this  mean, 
reckless  of  pleasure  lost 

Thou  shalt  endure  whatever  hardship 
and  privation  the  maintenance  of  this 
mean  in  the  service  of  thy  end  requires, 
heedless  of  pain  involved. 

Thou  shalt  remain  steadfast  in  this 


service  until  habit  shall  have  made  it  a 
second  nature,  and  custom  shall  have 
transformed  it  into  joy. 

Thou  shalt  find  and  hold  a  few  like- 
minded  friends,  to  share  with  thee  thb 
lifelong  devotion  to  that  common  social 
welfare  which  is  the  task  and  goal  of 
man. 


Toki  the  Lord  Priest 

By  Charles  Fessenden  Nichols 


A  MESSAGE  came  that  at  twelve 
Horui  Toki,  Lord  Priest  of  Bud- 
dha from  Japan,  would  "humbly 
visit "  me,  a  doctor  in  Eioston. 

They  came,  bending  nearly  prostrate ; 
the  priest  in  a  yellow  robe,  his  youthful 
face  dignified  by  his  square  black  cap, 
the  friend  in  a  black  coat. 

The  interpreter,  Nomura,  wiry,  square- 
capped,  wore  a  dull  purple  robe,  and 
bore  small  gifts.  He  now  stood  erect, 
and  while  the  others  again  prostrated 
themselves,  said :  "  The  Lord  Priest  Toki 
would  express  the  thoughts  of  the  Jap- 
anese Government  for  your  kindness  to 
friends  who  have  visited  Boston.  The 
Lord  Priest  has  explained  his  religion 
at  the  Religion  Congress."  Hereupon 
the  doctor  invited  all  present  to  lunch 
at  the  hotel  near  by.  A  pretty  cousin, 
a  grave  bluestocking,  who  happened  in 
accompanied  by  a  young  gentleman  of 
sober  deportment  and  dress,  agreed  to 
join  the  party.  The  interpreter  now 
said,  semi-aside,  yet  in  a  tone  quite 
audible  to  the  lady,  and  not  without  em- 
barrassment on  his  part.  Would  Sekini, 
the  friend,  be  pardoned  if  he  took  "  no 
notice  of  that  lady,"  since  he,  a  Shintu, 
"  believes  women  to  have  no  souls "  ? 
This  difficulty  was  readily  arranged,  and 
I  must  say  Sekini's  manner  toward  the 
soulless  afterwards  proved  most  defer- 
ential. 

Priestly  yellow  is  now  exchanged  for 
a  slaty  robe,  very  shining-decorous ; 
betasseled  and  becoming  to  the  gentle, 
boyish  face.  His  soft  eyes,  racially  black, 
droop  as  he  modestly  describes  through 
the  interpreter  his  pilgrimage  lately  in 
India,  but  now  and  above  all  to  Boston, 
$hriae9t  Qf  $hrineS|  "with  Bunker  Hill 


so  necessary  to  be  seen."  He  is  as 
naive  as  if  his  country  were  young;  he 
appreciates  our  Mecca,  and  I  feel  like 
asking  him  to  be  my  guide  and  friend 
We  shall  see  hereafter  how  Buddha  does 
not  prove  unwilling. 

Unknown  to  his  host,  an  element  of 
danger  has  lurked  in  this  lunch — the 
chief  guest  can  eat  none  of  it  I  Of  course 
a  Priest  of  Buddha  is  a  close  vegetarian, 
constrained  to  pity  and  preserve  each 
little  bird,  and  give  even  to  an  oyster 
the  benefit  of  questioning  if  it  have 
nerves  of  pain.  "My  friend  Sekini" 
(the  Priest  speaks  quietly  and  points 
toward  his  friend),  "  his  trade  is  war,  he 
has  a  perpetual  contract  to  furnish  guns 
for  the  Japanese  Government;  yet  I 
love  him.     He  can  eat  meat  with  you." 

However,  not  a  few  dishes  new  to  the 
Lord  Priest  are  easily  prepared  from 
tomato,  artichoke,  and  asparagus.  "  We 
rested,"  observes  Sekini,  "  at  the  beauti- 
ful land  of  the  sandwiches  "  (he  meant  the 
Sandwich  Islands),  "  but  even  there  the 
Lord  Priest  Toki  could  eat  only  fruits." 

Picture  now  our  young  lady  accept- 
ing tidbits  of  game  from  the  friend, 
graceful  compliments  translated,  and  sly 
counsel  when  our  ways  seem  to  excite 
his  sense  of  the  ludicrous — assiduousness 
might  word  the  attitude  of  each  toward 
all.  At  dessert  all  eat  fruits,  and  an 
element  but  half  suspected  in  the  "frozen 
pudding."  This  experiment  proves  a 
subtle  success;  Toki,  who  has  no  objec- 
tion to  sakcy  the  national  beverage,  thus 
partakes  of  a  little  weak  wine. 

The  Lord  Priest  is  now  asked  if  Bud- 
dha had  used  a  microscope  before  justi- 
fying the  eating  of  fruits ;  for  are  there 
not  many  or^nisms^  Hving  and  helpless, 
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here  exposed  to  instant  destruction  and 
in  the  very  jaws  of  death?  His  face 
suddenly  relaxes  and  he  laughs  heartily. 

But  what  follows  much  astonishes  the 
neighboring  tables,  as  well  as  his  host 
How  unlikely  is  modem  man  to  foresee 
what  hidden  springs  may  vibrate  to  a 
word,  if  so  be  those  springs  were  tem- 
pered in  the  Orient  1  Sekini  and  the 
interpreter  arise  and  bow  towards  Toki, 
addressing  him  in  Japanese.  They  turn 
to  me,  and,  after  a  similar  obeisance,  the 
interpreter  declares  that  neither  smile 
nor  sounds  of  mirth  have  passed  the 
Master's  lips  since  he  left  his  temple  at 
Tokyo — meditation,  sorrow,  and  home- 
sickness interfering.  But  now  the  Good 
and  Wise  (the  doctor,  who  causes  this 
reconstructive  laugh)  is  henceforth  close 
brother  and  dear  friend  in  the  commu- 
nity at  Tokyo. 

A  messenger  is  sent  for  more  gifts — 
pictures  and  maps ;  they  display  Toki's 
temple.  We  now  drive  to  the  eloquent- 
ly unconventional  figure  of  Leif  Erics- 
son, and  much  interest  is  excited  by  the 
rival  Columbian  claimant.  "But,"  says 
Toki,  "  we  found  your  land  long  before ; 
your  Indians,  we  think,  were  of  our  race, 
such  hair  and  faces  they  have  as  ours, 
and  many  words  alike ;  our  legends  say 
the  ancient  people  of  Japan  spread  into 
your  country  and  dwelt  there." 

Returning,  we  are  about  to  part,  when 
yet  one  more  incident  leads  our  appre- 
ciative Toki  to  feel  himself  much  at 
home.  My  little  daughter  approaches 
us  on  the  street  sidewalk,  led  by  her 
nurse.  There  are  in  this  broad  land  a 
million  or  more  of  little  girls,  to  any 
one  of  whom  might  have  come  a  chance 
meeting  with  the  Lord  Priest,  yet  is  this 
meeting  fraught  with  curious  interest 
alike  to  priest  and  prot^g^. 

"  This  is  my  little  girl,  Miss  Cherry," 
says  papa. 

"Eil  Hei?  What  does  the  doctor 
call  her  name?"  The  Buddhists  are 
prostrating  themselves  quite  to  the  pave- 
ment, while  Cherry,  to  my  surprise,  un- 
abashed, takes  off  her  large  hat,  fiamingo- 
red,  and  bows  to  her  strange  worshipers, 
repeatingher  salaams,  in  rhjrthm,  number, 
and  lowliness,  according  to  theirs. 

*'  Are  other  children  of  same  name  in 
America  ?" 


"We  called  our  little  girl  Cherry 
because  we  liked  the  word." 

"  We  almost  see  that  our  friend  is  in- 
spired," remarks  the  interpreter.  "  The 
Lord  Priest  bids  me  tell  you  it  is  a  name 
revered  to  us  in  Japan,  for  only  maidens 
of  the  royal  birth  may  receive  it — Sakura, 

"  Sakura^  the  cherry-tree,  is  cultivated, 
not  for  fruit,  but  for  its  blessed  blossom. 
It  came  at  first  from  far  countries — ^the 
very  tall  and  sacred  flowering  cherry 
which  blossoms  twice  a  year.  In  spring- 
time our  young  people  spend  all  day  in 
the  cherry  spaces  or  orchards,  and  they 
illume  with  lanterns  those  little  trees  all 
night,  so  they  never  cease  to  see  them. 
In  city  Tokyo  is  the  Cherry-gate ;  I  go 
to  my  space  through  it  to  write  in  the 
spring.  You  will  find,  dear  friend,  your 
translation  book,  *  Classic  Poems  of  the 
Japanese,'  addresses  more  the  cherry 
than  all  other  flowers  beside." 

And  more  gifts  are  sent  for  I  Dollies 
this  time,  which  will  come  after  our 
quaint  friends  have  taken  departure, 
excitedly  bidding  farewells.  Finally  in 
time  came  this  letter  from  Japan : 

Dearest  Sir  : 

I  find  we  have  in  Japan  thirteen  vegetables 
differing  from  any  you  eat  in  your  country. 
Our  Lord  Buddha  it  would  please,  and  He 
would  gladly  benefit  you,  when  you  like  to 
eat  these  better  than  meat  so  cruel  and  indi- 
gestible. I  send  you  packages  of  three  to 
plant  in  your  country,  and  shall  send  you 
ten  more  in  spring. 

I  travel  home  and  think  of  your  dearest 
daughter,  for  whom,  beside  yourself,  is  daily 
a  prayer,  with  one  full  service  each  year  in 
temple  of  our  Lord  Buddha.  And  please 
tell  her  to  be  always  gentle,  as  He  loves 
such  souls.  May  she  dwell  ever  the  Queen 
of  her  Father's  affections. 

May  any  new  language  be  strong  enough 
to  show  my  gratitude  and  humble  good  will  ? 
We  have  a  saying  that  shows  what  I  feel : 
"  To  rest  under  shade  of  the  same  tree,  a 
long  time  together  with  my  friend,  that  is 
mystic  friendship."  Now  your  portraits 
with  picture — Boston  and  monuments — are 
in  last  number  of  the  Buddhist  religion  news- 
papers, where  we  take  the  liberty  to  tell  of 
you. 

Oh,  I  would  not,  my  dear  friend,  have  you 
think  these  words  of  love  to  you  are  lies,  or 
any  flirtation,  for  such  things  are  strictly 
forbidden  by  our  Lord  Buddha. 

Always  I  look  forward  to  those  years  when, 
we   receive    and   entertain   you    and  your 
Cherry-blossom.    And  will  you  not  come  ? 
Your  truly  faithful, 

Toki  the  Priest. 


Theodore    Roosevelt    the   Man   and   the 

Citizen ' 


By  William  D.  Foulke 

Formerly  United  States  Civil  Service  Commissioner 


THE  titles  of  the  two  books  "  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  the  Citizen," 
by  Jacob  Riis,  and  '<  The  Man 
Roosevelt,"  by  Francis  K  Leupp,  might 
be  appropriately  exchanged,  since  the 
work  of  Mr.  Riis  deals  more  with  the 
personal  qualities  of  the  President,  and 
the  work  of  Mr.  Leupp  more  with  his 
public  acts ;  Mr.  Riis  tells  us  more 
about  his  home  life,  and  Mr.  Leupp 
more  about  his  appointments,  policies, 
and  political  ideals.  Both  books  are 
written  by  men  who  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  President  Mr.  Leupp 
has  known  him  in  Washington  as  Civil 
Service  Commissioner,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  Vice-President,  and 
President.  Mr.  Riis  was  closest  to  him 
when  he  was  Police  Commissioner  in 
New  York  City,  and  Governor  of  the 
Empire  State.  Mr.  Leupp  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  political  conditions  at  the  National 
capital ;  Mr.  Riis  has  evidently  a  more 
devoted  and  passionate  sympathy  with 
the  man  whose  character  he  is  describing. 
Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
President  Roosevelt  will  be  almost  cer- 
tain to  say  that  the  praise  in  Mr.  Riis's 
book  is  extravagant.  Indeed,  I  thought 
so  myself  when  I  came  to  Mr.  Riis's 
enumeration  of  the  President's  faults, 
and  found  nothing  except  some  criticisms 
of  his  dancing  and  singing.  It  struck 
me  that  an  impartial  portrait-painter 
ought  to  find  more  blemishes  than  that ; 
but  his  "  impulsiveness  "  hardly  seemed 
objectionable  where  the  impulse  was 
always  on  the  right  side  and  never  got 
us  into  difficulties ;  the  fact  that  he  talks 
a  good  deal,  to  which,  indeed,  Mr.  Riis 
refers,  is  hardly  undesirable  when  he 
talks  so  well  that  you  would  rather  listen 
to  him  than  to  any  one  else,  and  would 
generally  prefer  it  even  to  talking  your- 

*  Theodore  Roosevelt  the  Cititen,    By  Jacob  A.  Riis. 
Illustrated.    The  Outlook  Company,  New  York. 

The  Man  Roosevelt.    By  Francis  E.  Leupp.    Illus* 
trated.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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self,  which  is  perhaps  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  acceptability.  One  who  under- 
stands the  President,  and  the  relations 
he  has  sustained  to  Mr.  Riis,  will  realize 
that  this  book  is  the  inevitable  expres- 
sion of  the  enthusiasm  of  a  man  who 
loves  a  friend  that  is  worthy  of  all  love, 
and  who  is  immensely  proud,  as  he  has 
a  right  to  be,  of  every  act  and  trait  and 
word  of  his  hero. 

Mr.  Riis's  statements  of  the  President's 
sympathy  and  friendship  for  the  commoo 
people  must  impress  every  one  who 
knows  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  the  truth.  Most 
men  with  strong  democratic  instincts 
have  no  other  choice ;  they  belong  them- 
selves to  the  multitude.  But  here  is  a 
man  of  aristocratic  lineage  and  antece- 
dents who  is  naturally  fond  of  the  plain 
people,  respects  them  and  likes  them  just 
as  much  as,  perhaps  rather  more  than, 
he  likes  those  of  his  own  set.  Indeed, 
the  people  of  the  West  regard  the  Presi- 
dent, ^nd  I  think  correctly,  as  more 
their  own  than  do  the  people  of  the  East 
The  policeman,  the  locomotive  engineer, 
the  cowboy,  the  mountain  guide,  have 
often  a  closer  sympathy  with  him  than 
have  the  members  of  the  exclusive  social 
circle  in  which  he  was  born  and  bred. 
And  this  feeling  of  fellowship  has  not 
the  least  taint  of  cant  or  political  motive 
behind  it.  He  is  naturally  fond  of  men, 
of  good  men,  whether  they  speak  pure 
English  or  not ;  of  strong  men,  even  if 
their  hands  are  hard  and  grimy. 

No  one  who  does  not  know  the  Presi- 
dent would  realize,  from  his  stem  and 
fierce-looking  pictures,  that  the  man  is 
constantly  bubbling  over  with  merriment, 
that  he  keeps  the  table  in  roars  of  laugh- 
ter, that  he  has  the  keenest  possible 
sense  of  humor,  and  that  of  the  thousand 
absurdities  which  take  place  in  his  pres- 
ence not  one  escapes  his  penetrating 
observation.  He  can  enjoy  a  joke  upon 
himself  quite  as  well  as  a  joke  upon 
any  one  else,  and  his  friends  are  not  in 
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the  least  afraid  of  the  most  absolute 
candor  in  criticising  him.  When  he  talks 
about  himself  and  his  own  course,  as  he 
often  does,  it  is  in  the  most  impersonal 
way,  as  if  he  were  quite  another  man, 
whose  conduct  was  being  brought  up  for 
review.  Mr.  Riis  tells  us  that  after  his 
labor  is  over  he  is  fond  of  play.  This 
is  quite  true,  but  it  is  not  all ;  I  never 
knew  a  man  who  took  such  joy  as  he  in 
the  work  itself ;  he  revels  in  it.  "  It's  a 
pretty  hard  job  here,"  he  says,  "but  I'm 
having  a  good  time  of  it"  He  not  only 
works  tremendously  himself,  he  makes 
everybody  around  him  work  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  an  odd  thing  to  see  him  going 
over  his  daily  correspondence  and  hold- 
ings a  conversation  upon  an  important 
public  question  at  the  same  time,  keeping 
up  two  lines  of  thought  simultaneously, 
and  working  rapidly  at  both  of  them. 
He  thinks  like  lightning,  and  some  of 
the  sudden  decisions  which  men  attribute 
to  rash  impulsiveness  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  a  few  seconds  he  has  weighed 
considerations  which  for  some  men 
would  require  an  hour. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  mind  is  of  a  primitive 
type.  All  sophistry,  casuistry,  diplomacy, 
and  unnecessjiry  complexities  and  refine- 
ments are  foreign  to  him.  He  "  thinks 
straight  and  sees  clear,"  and  seeks  his 
end  by  the  directest  road.  The  President 
is  absolutely  sincere,  and  is  as  unselfish 
as  any  man  can  be,  or  ought  to  be,  who 
plays  the  part  he^  does  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Some  men  speak  of  him  as 
"erratic — an  uncertain  quantity."  If 
by  erratic  it  is  meant  that  he  is  not  like 
anybody  else,  that  is  true ;  he  is  certainly 
unique ;  not  only  in  his  brilliant  person-  * 
ality,  but  in  the  almost  childlike  open- 
mindedness  which  characterizes  his 
dealings  with  all.  But  as  to  being  an 
uncertain  quantity,  no  mm  in  the  world 
is  any  less  uncertain  than  he.  His  con- 
duct in  any  given  case,  if  you  know  all 
the  /acts,  can  be  predicated  more  surely 
perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  man 
living.  When  you  can  answer  what  is 
the  right  thing  to  do,  so  far  as  the  right 
is  humanly  practicable  you  have  the 
answer  to  the  problem.  He  has  got  to 
make  this  great  Government  of  ours 
work,  and  he  is  going  to  make  it  work 
as  near  right  as  it  will  work  at  alL 


I  think  with  Mr.  Riis  that  the  Presi- 
dent's devotion  to  the  Civil  Service  sys- 
tem  was  due  principally  to  the  fact  that 
the  system  encouraged  fair  play,  that 
under  it  the  farmer's  lad  and  the  me- 
chanic's son,  who  had  no  one  to  speak 
for  them,  had  the  same  opportunity  in 
competing  for  the  public  service  as  the 
social  or  political  favorite.  This  notion 
of  fair  play  was  the  thing  which  made 
him  urge  Southern  Democrats  to  come 
up  for  the  examinations  and  brought 
them  into  the  classified  Service,  which 
gave  "  to  the  honest  and  capable  colored 
man  an  even  chance  with  the  honest 
and  capable  white  man,"  and  which 
led  him  to  say  of  the  negro  question 
later:  "  We  are  in  a  back  eddy.  I  don't 
know  how  we  are  going  to  get  out,  or 
when.  The  one  way  I  know  that  does 
fiot  lead  out  is  for  us  to  revert  to  a  con- 
dition of  semi-slavery.  That  leads  us 
farther  in,  because  it  does  not  stop  thereJ^ 
It  was  this  notion  of  fair  play,  as  well  as 
his  sympathy  for  the  poor  creatures  who 
would  perish  in  the  great  cities  in  the 
East  from  its  consequences,  that  led 
him  to  interfere  in  the  coal  strike ;  and 
I  can  quite  believe  the  story  told  by 
Mr.  Riis,  that,  after  listening  to  the  ac- 
counts of  the  suffering  which  would  be 
entailed,  he  set  his  face  grimly,  and  said, 
"  Yes,  I  will  do  it.  I  suppose  that  ends 
me,  but  it  is  right,  and  I  will  do  it'* 
It  was  also  that  sentiment  of  fair  play 
which  afterwards  led  him  to  take 
ground  against  the  exorbitant  demands 
of  the  labor  unions,  when  he  refused 
to  permit  the  discharge  of  Miller,  the 
assistant  foreman  of  the  bookbindery, 
because  Miller  had  become  obnoxious 
to  organized  labor.  He  was  absolutely 
consistent  in  both  positions.  This,  too, 
explains  his  declaration  to  the  represent- 
atives of  the  laboring  men  who  came  to 
dine  with  him :  "  Yes,  the  White  House 
door,  while  I  am  here,  shall  swing  open 
as  easily  for  the  laboring  man  as  for  the 
capitalist,  and  no  easier"  It  was  this 
notion  of  fair  play  that  led  him,  while 
Governor  of  New  York,  to  put  through 
the  franchise  tax  laws  that  made  large 
corporations  pay  on  dividend-earning 
properties  their  fair  share  of  the  public 
burdens.  It  was  this  that  led  to  the 
suit    against    the    Northern   Securities 
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Company,  which  he  thought  should  not 
be  allowed  on  account  of  its  vast  inter- 
ests to  be  exempt  from  the  common 
requirements  of  a  law  made  for  the 
great  and  small  alike.  It  is  natural  that 
his  simple  way  of  dealing  with  men  and 
things  should  be  quite  misunderstood  by 
politicians,  and  that  Tammany  adversa- 
ries should  call  it  the  **  honesty  racket/' 
and  exclaim,  "  How  well  he  does  it  1" 
It  is  not  half  so  hard  to  do  as  they 
imagine. 

I  notice  some  trifling  inaccuracies  in 
minor  details  in  Mr.  Riis's  book.  I  do 
not  think,  for  instance,  that  it  was  Mr. 
Roosevelt  who  first  instituted  local  civil 
service  examinations  throughout  the 
country.  That  was  provided  for  in  the 
original  scheme  of  Dorman  B.  Eaton. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  battle  of  Las 
Guasimas  was  "  a  carefully  planned  en- 
gagement,'' at  least  so  far  as  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of  the  Rough  Riders  was 
concerned.  My  impression  is  that  the 
chief  excellence  of  his  tactics  consisted 
in  following  the  firing.  But  such  trifles 
do  not  impair  the  accuracy  of  the  por- 
trait as  a  character  study.  I  can  see 
many  things  in  the  book  which  I  would 
have  written  in  quite  a  different  way;  but, 
for  all  that,  it  is  not  extravagant,  and  it  is 
essentially  true.  The  author's  charac- 
terization of  the  President's  speeches, 
for  instance,  is  precisely  correct  "  Both 
his  hearers  and  he  are  too  much  inter- 
ested in  the  thing  he  says  to  pay  great 
heed  to  the  way  he  says  it,"  and  yet  the 
President's  way  of  saying  it  does  not 
seldom  conform  to  a  very  high  standard 
of  eloquence,  as  in  his  speech  (quoted 
by  Mr.  Riis)  seconding  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  McKinley  at  the  Philadelphia 
Convention. 

Mr.  Leupp's  book,  "  The  Man  Roose- 
velt," is  written  in  admirable  taste,  and 
in  a  style  so  plain  and  clear  that  it 
tempts  us  to  believe  that  English  prose 
literature  to-day  has  suffered  no  deterio- 
ration when  contrasted  with  the  models 
of  former  generations.  Mr.  Leupp  gives 
us  a  better  history  of  the  current  politi- 
cal events  in  which  the  President  has 
been  personally  concerned  than  can  be 
found  in  any  other  book  or  article.  His 
judgment  is  reliable.     He  is  of  a  colder 


and  more  judicial  temperament  than 
Mr.  Riis.  His  statement  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  President  and  Mr. 
Hanna,  for  instance,  comes  closer  to  the 
facts,  I  think,  than  any  other  which  has 
been  given  to  the  press.  Mr.  Hanna 
was  never  personally  antagonistic  to  the 
President,  and  probably  never  seriously 
contemplated  being  the  candidate  of  the 
Republican  party  in  1904.  The  enor- 
mous strain  to  which  our  Presidents  are 
inevitably  subjected  would  not  only  have 
been  distasteful  to  him,  but  he  realized, 
better  than  any  one  else,  that  he  would 
in  all  likelihood  be  physically  unable  to 
endure  it  Nevertheless,  he  wanted  to 
keep  the  threads  of  political  mastery  in 
his  own  hands.  He  would  rather,  as 
Mr.  Leupp  says,  "  be  a  king-maker  than 
a  king."  It  would  have  been  a  source 
of  unbounded  satisfaction  to  him  to  have 
had  the  Republican  nomination  come  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt  as  his  gift,  or  to  control 
it  in  case  anything  should  occur  which 
might  make  Mr.  Roosevelt's  renomina- 
tion  undesirable — a  contingency,  how- 
ever, which  he  did  not  anticipate,  for  he 
believed  that  under  existing  conditions  it 
would  be  bad  policy  for  the  Republican 
party  to  discredit  the  administration  of 
the  Republican  President  by  refusing  to 
ratify  by  a  renomination  the  acts  of  that 
administration. 

There  was  nothing  in  this  which 
aroused  any  unfriendly  feelings  on  the 
part  of  the  President,  who,  with  the 
toleration  which  has  always  character- 
ized him,  considered  Mr.  Hanna's  atti- 
tude as  not  unreasonable  or  unfriendly 
on  the  part  of  the  man  who  had  been 
the  leader  of  ^  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion ;  so  their  personal  relations  suffered 
no  jar  from  this  cause,  although  the 
indiscreet  friends  of  each  said  things 
enough  to  have  aroused  deep  animosity 
between  men  who  were  less  generous. 
There  were,  perhaps,  rather  more  radical 
differences  in  the  views  of  the  ti/ko  men 
regarding  the  appointment  and  retention 
of  certain  persons  in  public  positions — 
General  Wood,  for  instance,  whom  the 
President  proposed  to  promote  in  regular 
order  (for  it  was  not  he,  but  McKinley, 
who  had  advanced  General  Wood  over 
the  heads  of  officers  who  had  formerly 
outranked   him),  and  whose  promotion 
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Mr«  Hanna  energetically  opposed.  Sen- 
ator Hanna  believed  that  the  Republican 
party  was  the  great  agency  of  political 
welfare  for  the  Republic,  and  that  nothing 
must  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the 
supremacy  and  success  of  that  party. 
The  President  believes  just  as  strongly 
in  the  party,  but  realizes  more  clearly 
that  it  is  only  so  long  as  that  party 
maintains  higher  ideals  and  a  better  per- 
sonnel than  its  adversary  that  it  will 
deserve  or  keep  the  support  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Leupp  has  very  correctly  set  forth 
the  relations  of  the  President  to  the 
various  members  of  his  Cabinet  who  have 
come  and  gone  since  he  has  been  Chief 
Executive,  the  differences  of  temperament 
between  Secretary  Gage  and  his  chief, 
and  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  selec- 
tion of  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Payne,  and  Mr. 
Cortelyou.  The  President  realizes  the 
desirability  of  having  in  his  Cabinet  men 
who  possess  certain  attributes  which  he 
lacks  himself — the  experience  and  skill 
of  a  trained  politician  like  Mr.  Payne — 
the  cold,  dispassionate  judgment  of  the 
lawyer  like  Mr.  Knox  or  Mr.  Root — 
the  conscientious  regard  for  details  in 
organization  possessed  in  so  eminent  a 
degree  by  Mr.  Cortelyou.  I  do  not 
altogether  concur  in  the  severe  judgment 
of  the  Postmaster-General  expressed  by 
Mr.  Leupp.  While  mistakes  have  been 
made,  I  think  that  large  credit  ought  to 
be  given  for  valuable  reform  measures 
which  he  has  instituted.  For  instance, 
the  announcement,  by  the  Post-Office 
Department,  of  the  policy  that  changes 
were  not  to  be  made,  as  a  general  rule, 
in  the  fourth-class  postmasterships  on 
account  of  the  mere  lapse  of  four  years, 
has  been  followed  by  results  which  have 
been  far-reaching  and  beneficial,  and 
have  outweighed  a  hundredfold  the  con- 
sequences of  a  word  spoken  in  haste, 
like  that  quoted  by  Mr.  Leupp  which 
characterized  the  TuUoch  charges  as 
"  mere  hot  air."  It  is  delightful  to  hear 
the  enthusiastic  praise  bestowed  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  upon  his  Cabinet,  shortly 
after  he  became  President,  when  he  said, 
"  I  have  an  admirable  Cabinet,  and  I 
have  a  right  to  say  so,  for  I  did  not 
select  it" 

Mr.  Leupp  describes  very  accurately 


the  President's  treatment  of  political 
bosses  like  Piatt  and  Quay.  He  never 
refuses  to  confer  freely  with  the  men 
whom  the  people  have  chosen  as  their  ** 
representatives,  or  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  them  ;  it  is  only  when 
they  seek  something  which  he  thinks 
ought  not  to  be  done  that  he  stands  in 
their  way.  Mr.  Leupp  performs  a  valu- 
able service  in  setting  forth  the  good 
instincts  of  these  "  bosses,"  and  their 
advocacy  of  worthy  measures,  even 
against  their  selfish  interests.  "  I  once 
knew  Matt  Quay,"  he  sajrs,  "  to  crawl 
out  of  a  sick-bed  and  go  in  search  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  prevent 
an  appointment  which  would  hurt  the 
Indians." 

In  both  Mr.  Riis's  and  Mr.  Leupp's 
books  the  most  characteristic  and  the 
most  attractive  portions  will  be  found  to 
be  the  quotations  from  Mr.  Roosevelt 
himself.  There  is  no  character  that 
lends  itself  more  readily  than  his  to  close 
personal  biography.  The  sayings  of  the 
President,  every  day,  are  full  of  pictur- 
esque originality.  Neither  of  these  two 
volumes  contains  quite  as  many  quota- 
tions as  some  who  know  Mr.  Roosevelt 
well  would  like  to  see.  But  some  of 
those  given  are  capital ;  for  instance,  the 
following  in  regard  to  Senator  Lodge. 
"  I  am  going  to  remove  M.  to-morrow," 
the  President  said  one  day.  "  Cabot  has 
been  here  all  the  afternoon  pleading 
with  me  to  spare  the  fellow,  whom  he 
believes  to  be  a  model  of  righteousness. 
He  has  gone  away  convinced  that  I  am 
a  double-dyed  ingrate,  and  that  I  am 
too  stubborn  to  recognize  resplendent 
virtue  when  I  see  it.  I'm  sorry.  I  love 
Cabot,  I'd  give  him  half  I  possess,  but 
I  can't  yield  that  point."  This  is  abso- 
lutely characteristic.  With  the  Presi- 
dent counsel  is  always  acceptable — no 
man  will  jrield  sooner,  if  he  is  really 
convinced — but  control  is  impossible, 
either  by  the  trusts  or  the  labor  unions 
or  by  his  dearest  friend  or  his  most 
important  political  supporter. 

Mr.  Leupp  says :  "  President  Roose- 
velt is  not  a  genius.  He  is  a  man  of 
no  extraordinary  natural  capacity.  As 
author,  lawmaker,  administrator,  hunts- 
man, athlete,  soldier,  what  you  like,  his 
record  contains  nothing  that  might  not 
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have  been  accomplished  by  any  man  of 
sound  physique  and  good  intelligence. 
Such  prestige  as  he  enjoys  above  his  fel- 
lows he  has  acquired  partly  by  hard  work 
and  partly  by  using  his  mother-wit  in 
choice  of  tasks  and  in  his  method  of 
tackling  them."  In  one  sense  this  is 
undoubtedly  true.  There  is  certainly 
nothing  superhuman  about  the  President, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  that 
splendid  personality  which  attracts  and 
charms  those  who  are  thrown  in  close 
contact  >yith  it  has  been  the  outgrowth 
of  his  own  development,  the  result  of 
his  tremendous  working  power,  quite  as 
much  as  of  his  original  natural  gifts.  Yet 
that  working  power  was  one  of  those  very 
gifts.  No  one  can  look  at  the  mass 
of  excellent  literature  which  he  has  pro- 
duced in  the  midst  of  an  intensely  busy 
life  and  fail  to  be  astonished  at  his  pro- 
ductive energy.  No  one  who  has  been 
under  the  charm  of  his  conversation  and 
seen  his  infinite  resources  and  equip- 
ment can  fail  to  realize  that  if  this  is  not 
genius  it  is  its  very  ample  equivalent,  and 
that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  man  who, 
if  not  born  great,  has  at  least  achieved 
distinction  in  a  pre-eminent  degree. 

In  this  connection  I  must  say  a  word 
of  the  Roosevelt  "  luck "  to  which  Mr. 
Leupp  refers  in  the  beginning  of  his 
volume.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  has  been  fortunate.  No  man  can 
watch  the  steps  in  his  career  without 


seeing  that ;  and,  as  Mr.  Leupp  points^ 
out,  it  was  often  by  the  disappointments 
of  his  immediate  personal  ambitions 
that  his  success  was  achieved :  as  when 
he  failed  to  become  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  and  took  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missionership  instead ;  as  when  he  failed 
to  realize  all  that  he  hoped  for  on  the 
Police  Board  and  became  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy;  as  when  he  was 
reluctantly  compelled  to  accept  the  Vice- 
Presidency  and  thereby  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  But  in  all 
his  career  he  always  swam  with  the  crest 
of  the  wave  when  it  was  with  him  and 
dived  under  it  when  it  was  adverse. 
The  opportunity  found  him  always  pre- 
pared. As  he  himself  said :  "  I  put  my- 
self in  the  way  of  things  happening  and 
they  happened." 

In  both  of  these  volumes  the  reader 
is  permitted  to  get  very  close  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  His  life,  indeed,  is  a  very 
open  book.  There  are  few  men  of  whom 
personal  friends  can  speak  with  greater 
freedom  than  of  the  President.  I  notice 
with  Mr.  Leupp,  as  well  as  with  Mr. 
Riis,  an  occasional  inaccuracy  as  to  de- 
tails, which  does  not  in  the  least  impair 
the  truthfulness  of  the  portrait  But  in 
their  essentials  both  books  are  accurate, 
and  they  will  furnish  the  general  public 
with  the  opportunity  of  making  a  remark- 
ably clear  estimate  of  their  Chief  Magis- 
trate. 
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Book  of  Merlin  (The) :  The  Book  of  Sir 
Balfn.  From  Mailoiys  Kin^  Arthur  with  Cax- 
ton»s  Preface.  Edited  by  Clarence  Griffin  Child- 
HouRhton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  41^x7  in.  86 
pages. 

Breaking  ihto    Society.    By  George   Ada. 

Illustrated.    Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.    4^x7 

in.  208  pages.  |1. 
An  English  reviewer  of  Mr.  Ade's  "  Fables 
in  Slang"  recently  mournfully  remarked 
that  the  fables  prooably  were  very  amusing, 
but  he  found  it  absolutely  impossible  to 
understand  them.  Even  the  average  Ameri- 
can citizen  may  find  Mr.  Ade's  fluency  in  the 
very  latest  slang  a  little  puzzling  at  times. 
The  present  book  is  of  much  the  same  char- 
acter as  "Fables  in  Slang,"  and  will  un- 


doubtedly amuse  a  great  many  people,  al- 
though it  cannot,  in  our  judgment,  oe  said  to 
claim  a  place  among  the  b^t  specimens  of 
American  humor. 

Child  Life  in  Mission  Lands.  Edited  by 
Ralph  E.  DiflFendorfer.  Illustrated.  (Tl»  For- 
ward Mission  Study  Courses.)  Jennings  &  Pye, 
CindnnatL   4x6^  in.    180  pages.    50c 

Complete  Anas  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (The). 
Edited  by  Franklin  B.  Sawvel,  Ph.D.  The  Roand 
Table  Press,  New  York.    6x9  in.   283  pages^ 

This  edition  of  the  notes  on  **  passing  trans- 
actions "  jotted  down  by  Thomas  JeflFerson 
during  the  years  1791-1809  well  fulfills  its 
purpose  of  bringing  together  in  a  single 
volume  the  "  crisp,  mteresting,  and  famous 
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private  notes,  opinions,  and  conjectures  of 
this  celebrated  statesman  and  author."  The 
"Anas"  appear  in  an  attractive  garb,  are. 
printed  in  clear  type  on  good  paper,  and 
altogether  make  a  brave  snowing.  As  Dr. 
Sawvel  had  access  to  the  original  manu- 
scripts, "  with  the  privilege  of  copying  for 
publication,"  we  may  accept  this  version  as 
authoritative  in  every  sense.  By  way  of 
appendix  is  printed  Jefferson's  first  mau- 
gural  address,  and  the  **  Anas  "  are  prefaced 
with  a  biographical  sketch  of  their  author, 
a  sketch  so  attenuated  that  it  might  well 
have  been  omitted.  There  are  several  excel- 
lent illustrations.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  editor  did  not  see  fit  to  supply  an  index. 

Complete  Works  of  William  Makepeace 
Tbackeray  (The).  (Kensington  Edition.)  The 
Newcomes.  3  vols.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.  S%x9  in.  Sold  by  subscription  only.  $2 
per  vol. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Eastward  Hoc,  by  Jonson,  Chapman,  and 
Marston,  and  Jonson's  The  Alchemist.  Edited 
by  Fehx  E.  Schiliing,  Litt.  D.  (The  Belles-Lettres 
Series.  General  Editor,  George  Pierce  Baker, 
A.B.)  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  4x6  in.  408 
pages.  60c. 
This  volume  and  one  containing  Goldsmith's 
comedies  "The  Good-natured  Man "  and 
"She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  are  the  first 
issues  of  what  is  to  be  called  "  The  Belles- 
Lettres  Series."  It  is  planned  to  include  in 
this  series  not  less  than  three  hundred  vol- 
umes, in  uniform  edition  and  at  moderate 
price.  Th^  format  is  that  of  a  small  and 
comparatively  thick  quarto,  almost  or  quite 
of  pocket  size.  Each  volume  has  its  appro- 
priate biographical  sketch,  critical  introduc- 
tion, notes,  bibliography,  and,  when  neces- 
sary, glossary.  In  each  case  the  text  follows 
ah  original  edition  recognized  as  authorita- 
tive ;  the  old  spelling  (when  there  is  any)  is 
retained,  but  capitalization  and  punctuation 
have  been  modernized,  and  peculiarities 
which  really  belong  to  the  style  of  the  author 
have  been  carefully  preserved.  This  descrip- 
tion applies  more  especially  to  the  volume 
before  us  containing  Jonson's  plavs,  but 
even  in  the  Goldsmith  plays  a  careful  choice 
has  been  made  between  variant  editions, 
and  in  both  cases  the  editors  have  printed 
illustrative  matter,  such  as  recently  discov- 
ered letters  of  Ben  Jonson  and  Goldsmith's 
little-known  essays  on  literary  topics  of  his 
day,  which  in  a  measure  induced  the  writing 
of  the  comedies.  The  two  volumes  before 
us  give  every  promise  that  the  series  con- 
templated wdl  be  of  value  to  students  of 
English  literature,  and  to  all  readers  of  the 
classics  of  that  literature. 

English  Literature  and  .Society  in  the  Eight- 
eenth Century :  Ford  Lectures,  1903.  By  Leslie 
Stephen.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  3V4X8Va 
in.   224  pages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Good  Natured  Man  (The)  and  She  Stoops'to 
Conquer.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith.  (The  Belles- 
Lettres  Series.  General  Editor,  George  Pierce 
Baker.  A.B.)  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  4x6 
in.    285  pages.   60c. 

See  notQ  and^r  •*  Jl^tw^d  Ho^," 


Gordon  Elopement  (The).  By  Carolyn 
Wells  and  Harry  Persons  Taber,  Illustrated. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7^  in. 
235  pages.    %\&. 

This  is  a  jolly  and  irresponsible  litde  story, 
amusing  enough,  but  as  light  as  a  feather. 

Great  Adventurer  (The).  By  Robert  Shackle- 
ton.  Douhleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in. 
356  pages.  %\Mo. 
The  story  of  a  colossa)  Trust,  which  in  the 
end  becomes  so  huge  that  the  **  great  adven- 
turer "  who  has  built  it  up,  having  some  re- 
gard for  the  people's  interest,  sets  to  work 
to  pull  it  gently  and  graduallv  apart.  Recent 
inaustrial  events  and  the  history  of  great 
combinations  of  capital  have  been  made  use 
of  to  some  extent.  A  quaint  conception  is 
that  of  two  brothers,  one  of  whom  becomes 
*a  successful  speculator,  while  the  other  pre- 
fers to  remain  a  capable  and  humorous  burglar 
because  he  thinks  burglary  the  more  honest 
employment.  The  book  has  little  interest 
as  fiction  pure  and  simple  (the  love  story  is 
particularly  feeble),  but  it  certainly  sets  one 
thinking  on  some  important  issues  of  the  day. 

He  is  Risen :  An  Easter  Service.  Arranged 
by  George  C.  Hugg.  Eaton  &  Mains,  CincinnatL 
6x9  in.    15  pages.    Per  one  hundred  copies,  $2. 

Handbook  of  Church  History  (A) :  Prom  the 
Apoatolic  Bra  to  the  Dawn  of  the  Reformation. 
By  Kev.  Samuel  G.  Green,  D.D.  The  Fleming 
H.RevellCo.,NewYork,  5»^x8y4in.  628 pages. 
$2.50,  net. 
It  is  a  rather  colorless  ouUine  of  Church 
history  that  is  given  in  this  thick  volume. 
There  is  litde  attempt  to  do  more  than  pre- 
sent what  has  been  called  ** factual"  history. 
Even  within  the  limitation  involved  in  a  mere 
recounting  of  events  there  is  some  room 
for  careful  weighing  of  evidence.  Litde 
sign  of  this,  however,  is  given.  Sources 
are  accepted  at  their  face  value.  Such  men 
as  Praxeas  and  Sabellius  are  represented  as 
if  they  taught  in  fact  what  their  orthodox 
,  critics  described  them  as  teaching.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  all  we  know  of  Praxeas 
we  get  from  Tertullian  (except  for  a  sen- 
tence or  two  from  the  pseudo-Tertullian), 
and  that  Tertullian  begms  his  account  of 
Praxeas  by  saying  that  "  The  devil  .  .  . 
maintains  there  is  only  one  Lord  .  .  .  but 
he  is  a  liar  from  the  beginning,  and  so  is  any 
man  he  instigates  in  his  own  way  such  as 
Praxeas,"  we  can  hardljr  accept  his  state- 
ment of  Praxeas*s  teachings  as  fair.  The 
chief  and  only  specific  contemporary  source 
for  Sabellius  is  Dionysius  of  Alexandria ; 
and  his  testimony  comes  in  this  roundabout 
way :  Athanasius  quotes  Dionysius,  who 
quotes  from  memory  passages  m  his  own 
writing  in  which  he  had  quoted  Sabellius. 
Now,  in  this  handbook  this  kind  of  testimony 
is  accepted  without  apparent  question.  As 
a  compilation  of  events  in  Church  history  as 
they  have  been  reported,  this  volume  an- 
swers very  well.  The  reader  will  have  to 
turn  elsewhere  to  get,  for  instance,  an  im- 
pression of  the  discrepancy  between  the 
wide  circulation  of  Paul's  writings  and  the 
general  disappearance  of  Paul's  teachings 
m  the  early  Church ;  or  an  idea  of  the  rew 
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contribution  to  Church  life  and  thought 
contributed  by  men  who,  frequendy  through 
fortuitous  circumstances,  were  branded  as 
heretics. 

Her  Infinite  Variety.    By  Brand  Whitlock. 

Illustrated.    The  Bobbs-Mlerrill  Co.,  Indianapolis, 

Ind.  5V4X8V4in.  168  pages;  $1. 
Mr.  Whidock,  in  his  story  called  "The  Thir- 
teenth District,"  c^ave  perhaps  the  best  pic- 
ture of  provincial  political  life  to  be  found 
in  American  fiction.  In  the  present  story  he 
strikes  a  lighter  note,  and  combines  comedy 
and  the  intricacies  of  political  life  in  an 
agreeable  manner.  The  hero,  a  State  Sena- 
tor, who  rashly  undertakes  to  support  a  wo- 
man's rights  bill  to  please  a  charming  young 
woman  lawjrer,  is  crushed  personally  and  out- 
witted politically  by  a  group  of  anti-suffrafi^e 
agitators  which  includes  his  own  fianc^. 
The  book  is  unusually  well  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Christy,  and  though  a  slight  story,  its 
rapidity  of  movement  makes  it  thoroughly 
enjoyable. 

Jewish  EncvclopAdia  (The) :  A  Descriptive 
Record  of  the  Historv,  Reliffioo,  Literature, 
and  Customa  of  tbe  Jewiah  People  from  the 
Barlieat  Tlmea  to  the  Present  Day.  Prepared 
by  More  than  Four  Hundred  Scholars  and  Spe- 
cialists under  the  Direction  of  the  Following  Edi- 
torial Board :  Cyrus  Adler.  Ph.D.,  Gotthard 
Deutach,  Ph.D..  Richard  Gottheil,  Ph.D.,  Emil  G. 
Hirsch,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Joseph  Jacobs,  B.A ,  Kauf- 
Riann  Kohler,  rh.D.,  Herman  Rosenthal,  Solomon 
Schechter,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Isidore  Singer,  Ph.D., 
Crawford  H.  Toy,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Isaac  it.  Funk, 
D.D.,LL.D-and Others.  Vol  VI.  Ood-Istria. 
lUustrated.  The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New 
York.    7^x11  in.    681  pages.    $?, 

With  this  volume,  containing  some  eighteen 
hundred  articles  instructively  illustrated, 
this  great  work,  collaborated  by  Christian 
and  Jewish  specialists,  is  half  completed. 
Biographical  articles  constitute  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  topics  treated,  with  a  significant 
account  of  Jewish  activity  in  American 
States  and  cities.  Rabbi  Hirsch,  of  Chi- 
cago, contributes  a  valuable  article  on 
"God,"  in  which  he  regards  Judai.sm  as 
bridging  the  gulf  between  transcendent  and 
immanent  Deity  by  postulating  the  divinity 
of  the  human  soul.  This  is  in  sharp  oppo- 
sition to  the  view  of  Dr.  Caird's  "  Evolution 
of  Religion,"  that  this  bridging  was  precisely 
what  Judaism  left  to  be  accomplished  by 
Christianity  (see  Volume  II.,  Lecture  third). 
The  article  on  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  the 
curious  criticism  on  the  Christian  view  of  it 
that  Jesus*  breathing  on  his  disciples  when 
he  said,  "Receive  ye  the  Holy  Spirit,"  indi- 
cates it  as  "  materialistic  "  and  non-Jewish. 
The  article  **  Halizah,"  the  ceremony  of  re- 
leasing a  brother-in-law  from  the  obligation  to 
marry  his  brother's  widow,  still  scrupulously 
observed  by  the  great  majority  of  Jews  as  in 
ancient  times,  forms  a  most  interesting  illus- 
trated commentary  on  the  fourth  chapter  of 
the  book  of  R  uth .  Among  other  noteworthy 
topics  are  "  Hawkers  and  Peddlers,"  illus- 
trative of  the  economic  condition  of  Russian 
immigrants;  ** Health  Laws,"  "Hebrew 
Grammar,"  and  "Christian  Hebraists,"  of 
whom  a  list  of  over  four  hundred  is  append- 
ed; "  Homiletics,"  with  its  account  of  Jew- 


ish preaching  in  the  vernacular  developed 
since  1806 ;  "  Incunabula  "  (works  printed  in 
the  fifteenth  century),  with  a  full  list ;  the 
"  Inquisition^*'  from  which  the  Jews  suffered 
much  even  in  the- eighteenth  century;**  In- 
telligencers" (seventeenth-century  English 
for  spies),  who  effectively  ser\ed  Cromwell's 
foreign  policy ;  "  Isaiah,"  from  the  pen  of 
Canon  Cheyne.  Talmudic  and  rabbinical 
lore  holds  a  prominent  interest  in  this  vol- 
ume, administered  by  Dr.  Schechter,  the 
leading  Talmudist  in  America,  President  of 
the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary.  The 
social  and  religious  fife  of  the  Russian  and 
Polish  Jews,  as  well  as  that  of  some  other 
communities,  is  narrated  here  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  general  historian  will  find  a 
large  amount  of  material  for  Jewish  history 
throughout  the  world  that  has  not  before 
been  collected. 

Making  the  Most  of  life.  By  George  H. 
Hepworth,  D.D.  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  New  York. 
^  5x/Hin.  201  pages.  fl,net. 
Although  a  selfish  and  sinister  sense  may 
have  been  attached  to  the  idea  of  making 
the  most  of  both  worlds,  it  is  an  idea  whurh 
St.  Paul  in  his  well-known  saying  about  the 
profitableness  of  godliness  has  consecrated 
to  a  noble  application.  The  idea  runs 
through  the  forty  short  sermons  here  col- 
lected. The  Christian  aim  is  the  making  of 
manhood  in  the  image  of  God,  foot-fast, 
indeed,  upon  the  earth  but  head-free  toward 
the  heavens.  This  is  the  aim  of  these  dis- 
courses, thoroughly  practical,  thoroughly 
spiritual.  It  b  a  good  book  to  have  on  the 
table  for  leisure  moments. 

Matthew  Arnold.  By  G.  W.  E.  RusselL 
Illustrated.  (Literary  Lives  Series.)  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  265  pages. 
$U  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

"New   Year's   Guift:"   An  Hitherto   Lost 

Treatise.    By  Robert  Browne.    Edited  with  an 
Introduction  for  the  Congregational   Historical 
Society  by  Champlin   Burrage.    Congregsttional 
Historical  Society,  Memorial  HalL  London.  E.C 
England.    5^x9  in.    44  pages.    Price  Is.  6d^  net. 
A  **find"  of  much  interest  to  antiquarians 
and  church  historians  was  made  two  or  three 
years  ago  in  the  discoverv  of  this  long-lost 
treatise    in  the  British    Museum.     It    was 
written  December  31,  1588  (January  10,  new 
style).    It  discusses  from  the  Congregational 
(then  termed  "  Brownist*^  point  of  view  the 
controverted  (questions  of   church   govern- 
ment and  discipline,  and  serves  for  some  re- 
construction of   the  account  of    Browne^s 
early  career.    It  shows  his  health  to  have 
been  seribusly  undermined  by  persecution — 
he  had  then  "  bene  in  more  than  twentie 
prisons  " — and  lends  some  attractiveness  to 
his  personality. 

Queen  of  Quelparte  (The).  By  Archer 
Butler  Hulbert.  lUustrated.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston.  5x8  in.  330  pages,  fija 
This  is  a  new  edition  of  an  exciting  story 
published  some  time  ago.  The  fa^  that 
the  book  deals  with  Russian  intrigue  in  the 
Far  East,  that  its  events  are  laid  in  tbe 
period  following  the  war  between  China  and 
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Japan,  aod  that  its  scene  is  partly  in  Korea, 
sumciently  indicate  the  timeliness  of  the 
story  under  present  conditions.  Mr.  Hul- 
bert  has  been  a  successful  and  adventurous 
newsi)aper  correspondent  in  the  Far  East, 
and  his  tale  has  a  oackground  of  knowledge 
as  well  as  adventure  of  sensational  and  brisk 
action. 

Roman  d'un  Jeune  Homine  Patuyre  (Le). 
By  OcUve  Feiiillet  Edited  by  James  D.  Bniner, 
Ph.D.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  4^x6^  in. 
283  pages. 

Short  Biography  of  John  Leeth,  with  an 
Account  of  His  Life  Among  the  Indiana.    Re- 

ftrinted  from  the  Original  Edition  of  1831,  with  an 
ntrodoction  by  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites.  The 
Burrows  Brothers  Ca,  CleTbland.  5^x8  in.  70 
pages. 

Signal  Light  (The).  By  Mildred  Scarbor- 
ough. Illustrated.  The  American  Baptist  Pub- 
lication Society,  Philadelphia.  5x8  in.  219  pages. 
^l,net. 

Simon  Peter,  Fisherman.  By  *' Thomas.^ 
Eaton  &  Mains,  Cincinnati.  5x7^  in.  189  pages. 
75c 

Song  of  Roland  (The).  Translated  into 
English  Prose  by  Isabel  Butler.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
StCo^  Boston.  4%x7  in.  156 pages. 
This  is  one  of  the  latest  additions  to  the 
Riverside  Literature  Series,  and  its  purpose 
is  to  put  into  the  hands  of  youne  readers 
one  of  those  great  popular  poems  which  date 
back  to  the  very  beginning  of  modem  life, 
one  of  those  songs  of  history  which  more 
clearly  than  prose  nistory  interpret  the  spirit 
of  great  events.  Miss  Butler  tells  the  story 
of  the  poem  in  a  very  interesting  preface, 
and  has  rendered  it  m  very  simple  prose, 
with  a  glossary  of  words  not  in  common  use. 
and  notes.  The  volume  is  also  fumishea 
with  illustrations. 

SUndard  of  Pronunciation  in  English  (The). 
By  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New 
York.  5x8  m.  285  pages.  ^1.50,  net. 
Any  one  who  takes  up  this  little  book 
expecting  to  find  it  a  dry-as-dust  volume 
besprinkled  only  with  italics  and  diacritical 
marks  will  be  agreeably  disappointed.  Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury  has  made  an  interesting 
book  not  only  tor  specialists  but  for  the 
average  reader.  He  ^ves,  in  a  style  that  is 
almost  colloquial  in  its  spontaneous  humor 
and  its  absence  of  professional  pedantry,  an 
account  of  the  various  and  varying  standards 
of  orihoepical  propriety  that  have  character- 
ized the  development  01  the  English  language. 
The  conflict  of  popular  usage  with  scholarly 
authority,  of  analogy  with  fashion  or  con- 
venience, of  the  ear  and  the  eye  in  the  en- 
deavor of  the  one  to  follow  the  spoken 
tradition  and  of  the  other  to  conform  pro- 
nunciation to  spelling,  are  discussed  with 
keenness  and  insight  and  with  felicitous 
illustrations.  A  sentence  from  the  paragraph 
devoted  to  the  history  of  ^VA/r  and  im^r 
gives  an  idea  of  Professor  Lounsbury*s  play- 
ful humor,  which  is  not  without  its  admoni- 
tory tang:  "  All  of  us  are  privileged  in  these 
latter  days  frequendy  to  witness  painful 
struggles  put  forth  to  give  to  the  first  syllable 
of  these  words  the  sound  of  I,  by  those  who 


have  been  brought  up  to  give  it  the  sound 
of  6.  There  is  apparendy  the  impression  on 
the  part  of  some  that  such  a  pronunciation 
establishes  on  a  firm  foundation  an  other- 
wise doubtful  social  standard.*^  This  is  hard 
on  die  itherites,  but  they  may  be  comforted 
by  Professor  Lounsbury 's  admission  that 
their  innovation  is  steaciily  gaining  ^ound. 
Professor  Lounsbury  in  dealing  with  his 
subject  in  general  illustrates  the  open-minded 
andfundogmatic  attitude  that  wide  knowledge 
and  a  truth-loving  spirit  are  increasingly 
engendering  in  the  modem  scholar.  As  to 
the  possibility  of  obtaininp;  a  uniform  stand- 
ard of  pronouncing  English  he  is  pessimistic. 
Until  we  can  have  a  phonetically  spelled 
language — and  of  this  he  sees  no  immediate 
hope— he  thinks  **  no  small  share  of  our  lives 
will  be  spent  in  the  profitable  and  exciting 
occupation  of  consulting  dictionaries,  in  the 
equally  profitable  and  excitine  discussion  of 
the  pronunciation  of  particular  words,  and 
in  airing  our  opinions  and  delivering  our 
decisions  upon  points  about  which  one  thor- 
oughly educated  man  is  as  good  an  authority 
as  another  and  nobody  is  an  authority  at  all.^' 
We  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  the 
orthoepical  critic's  privilej^e  if  we  closed 
this  notice  without  expressing  our  surprise 
at  Professor  Lounsbury's  apparent  sanction 
of  the  English  practice  of  dropping  the  A  in 
the  word  hotel.  **  It  may  be,"  he  says,  "  that 
there  exist  men  who  say  '  a  hotel,'  .  .  .  but 
such  expressions  are  certainly  uncommon  in 
literature,  if  ever  found  there  at  all."  We 
hope  soon  to  .see  a  new  edition  of  this  valu- 
able book,  in  which  this  statement  may  be 
modified. 

Summer  in  Telemarken  (A)  and  Some  Char- 
acter ^ketches.  By  N.  N.  Ronning.  Illustrated. 
The  Northland  Press,  Mmneapolb,  Minn.  5^x7^^ 
in.    117  pages.    50c. 

To  Comfort  You  :  Poems  of  Comfort  Se- 
lected by  Elia  W.  Peattie.  The  Fleroing  H.  Revell 
COm  New  York.    5V4X7%  in.    160  pages.    $I.net. 

This  collection  of  poems  of  consolation, 
selected  by  Elia  W.  Peattie,  is  taken  from 
a  very  wiae  range  of  poetry,  old  and  new ; 
the  names  of  Herrick,  George  Herbert.  Mrs. 
Deland,  and  Phillips  Brooks  revealing  in  the 
first  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  the 
variety  and  scope  of  the  volume.  Such  col- 
lections represent  taste,  and  it  is  useless  to 
argue  about  matters  of  taste;  there  is  no 
absolute  standard  of  criticism  which  can  be 
applied  to  this  kind  of  editorial  work.  In 
this  instance  the  editor  has  made  a  generous 
selection  of  what  may  be  called  the  classics 
of  consolation,  to  which  she  has  added  an 
equally  generous  selection  from  contempo- 
rary verse,  the  value  of  which  is  still  in  large 
measure  to  be  determined.  The  volume  is 
strikingly  bound — a  dark  blue  cover  with 
white  back  and  a  design  of  conventionalized 
flowers. 

Tolstoy  the  Man.  By  Edward  A.  Steiner. 
Illustrated.  The  Outlook  Co.,  New  York.  5x7% 
in.    310  pages.    $1J0. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 
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Upper  Way  (The).  By  William  Curtis 
Stiles,  B.D.  Eaton  &  Mains,  Cincinnati.  5x8  in. 
226  pages.  $1. 
The  title  recalls  the  primitive  appellation  of 
Christianity  in  the  book  of  the  Acts  as  "  The 
Way."  Defining  salvation  as  the  highest 
life,  Mr.  Stiles  here  sets  aside  all  the  tech- 
nical terms  of  theol(^y,  and  regards  it  from 
the  point  of  view  in  Tennyson's  lines, 

Rise  upward,  working  out  the  beast. 
And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die. 

The  highest  life  is  won  through  the  expulsive 
power  of  a  great  affection,  enkindled  by  the 
exhibition  of  God's  suffering  love  in  Christ, 
and  so  determining  the  sinner  to  rise  from 
his  dead  self  to  higher  things.  Placing  all 
emphasis  on  the  moral  choice,  all  discussion 
of  theological  problems  is  declined  through- 
out It  seems  to  us  that  som«  compression 
of  the  argument  would  have  been  advanta- 
geous, and  also  some  adequate  recognition 
of  the  social  beside  the  personal  demands, 
interests,  and  activities  of  "  the  upper  way." 

Vanguard  (The):  A  Tale  of  Korea.  By 
jaroes  S.Gale.  illustrated.  The  Fleming  H.  Re- 
vell  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in.  320  pages.  $1.50. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  Mr. 
Gale's  "  Korean  Sketches,"  a  book  that 
bears  the  same  relation  to  Korea  that  Dr. 
Arthur  H.  Smith's  "  Village  Life  in  China" 
does  to  the  latter  country.  The  present  book 
is  practically  a  narrative  of  the  author's  own 
fifteen  years'  experience  as  a  missionary  (and, 
we  rejoice  to  say,  a  missionary  with  a  sense 
of  humor)  in  and  near  Seoul  and  Pingyang— 
that  is,  in  that  very  part  of  the  country  whose 
names  are  now  fillmg  our  newspapers  because 
Japan  and  Russia  there  face  each  other  in 
battle  array.  There  is  a  thin  veil  of  fiction 
employed,  and  typical  Korean  characters  are 
cleverly  drawn  as  individuals.  The  book  is 
eminently  enjoyable ;  its  religious  spirit  never 
falls  into  pietism ;  it  is  hearty,  unconven- 
tional, full  of  odd  and  unexpected  bits  of 
adventure,  romance,  and  character.  The 
style  is  sometimes  abrupt  and  careless,  but 
there  is  never  any  lack  of  novel  and  interest- 
ing material.  In  one  brief  chapter,  for  in- 
stance, is  found  a  singularly  effective  picture 
of  the  rout  of  the  Chinese  by  Japan ;  another 
gives  an  amusing,  graphic  .sketch  of  Ko, 
robber,  gambler,  scamp,  and  finally  convert ; 
another  presents  a  fine  picture  of  a  cour- 
ageous medical  missionary  and  his  work; 
others  bring  out  clearly  Korean  whims, 
superstitions,  queer  customs,  racial  traits. 
The  book  is  a  capital  one  to  read  just  now — 
and,  indeed,  at  any  time. 

Velasquez.  (Newnes'  Art  Library.)  Illus- 
trated. Frederick  Wame  &  Co.,  New  York.  7x9^ 
in.    64  pages.    $1.25.    - 

William  Greenleaf  Eliot,  Minister,  Educator, 
Philanthropist.    By  Charlotte   C.  Eliot.    Illus- 
trated.   Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.    5x8^/3 
in.    376  pages.    *2,  net. 
The  idea  that  fame  and  worth  do  not  cor- 
respond, which  when  stated  in  general  terms 


is  trite,  becomes  freshly  clothed  when  it  is 
illustrated  in  the  life  of  such  a  man  as  William 
Greenleaf  Eliot.  The  reader  who  takes  up 
this  volume  with  the  question.  Who  was 
William  Greenleaf  Eliot?  will  lay  it  down 
with  the  question,  Why  have  I  not  known  of 
him  before  ?  Dr.  Eliot  had  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  Unitarian  minister  to  under- 
take a  pastorate  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  of  bein£[  virtually  the  founder  of 
Washington  University  in  St.  Louis,  of  which 
he  later  was  the  Chancellor,  and  of  being 
the  originator  of  the  Western  Sanitary  Com- 
mission which  during  the  Civil  War  was  a 
precursor,  as  it  were,  of  the  Red  Cross.  He 
went  to  St.  Louis  as  a  pioneer.  The  oppo- 
nents of  Christianity  at  first  hailed  him  as 
a  coadjutor,  but  soon  in  disappointment 
classed  him  and  his  church  among  those 
**  superstitious  people,**  the  Christians.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  other  churches  of  the 
place  were  unfratemal  at  first.  From  1834 
to  1871  he  was  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah,  which  he  developed  from  a  con- 
gregation of  twenty-five  to  a  society  which 
was  not  only  a  church  but  also  a  charity 
organization,  and  which  by  1861  contributed 
150,000  a  year  to  benevolence.  Of  Dr. 
Eliot's  ministry,  of  his  organization  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  citVj  of  his  establish- 
ment and  direction  of  Washmgton  University, 
only  mention  can  here  be  made.  The  most 
interesting  chapters  in  the  book  deal  with 
his  activities  on  behalf  of  emancipation  and 
the  preservation  of  Missouri  to  the  Union. 
Though  strongly,  even  radically,  anti-slavery 
in  his  feeling,  he  was  not  an  abolitionist 
He  even  advised  against  emancipating  indi- 
vidual slaves  in  certain  cases ;  and  himself 
bought  and  owned  a  negro  servant  His 
guiding  principle  was  the  Golden  Rule.  As 
a  consequence  he  suffered  severe  criticism 
and  even  abuse  from  some  New  England 
friends.  He  held  to  his  course,  and  was 
justified  by  events.  The  description  in  this 
volume  01  Missouri  during  the  Civil  War 
and  reconstruction  times  casts  light  on 
present-day  problems  concerning  the  negroes 
of  the  South.  There  is  little  that  is  theo- 
logical in  the  book.  Dr.  Eliot  is  seen  in 
these  pages  as  a  man  of  great  moral  earnest- 
ness, of  broad  sympathies,  of  practical  con- 
secration to  duty,  and  of  spiritual  mind. 
Though  a  believer  in  total  abstinence,  he  was 
an  advocate  of  temperance,  not  repression; 
though  a  believer  m  woman  sum-age,  he 
regarded  the  ballot  as  a  burden  to  be  ac- 
cepted, not  a  rightful  privilege  to  be  de 
manded.  The  secret  of  his  power,  his  opcn- 
mindedness,  and  his  modesty  is  to  be  found 
in  the  last  chapter :  he  did  his  work  for 
humanity  because  be  saw  that  human  nature 
is  "  allied  to  him  who  by  his  sinless  Slory  is 
the  incarnation  of  the  invisible  God.^  The 
story  of  his  life,  though  dispassionately  told, 
is  stimulating:  because  it  concerns  a  stimulat- 
ing personality. 


Correspondence 


Littirs  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook^  to  receive  any  attention  whatever^ 
must  in  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  Names  will 
not  be  published  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  made  by  the  .writer.^  but  no  attention^  either 
personal  or  editorial^  can  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.    •  :     ' 


The  Authority  of  the  Minister 

The  editors  of  The  Outlook  have  received 
the  following  letters  addressed  to  the  author 
of  the  "  Letters  to  a  Minister  :*• 

Esteemed  Friend  : 

In  thy  article  last  week  on  the  Authority 
of  the  Minister  I  noted  with  delight  the 
cogencjr  of  diought  and  the  naturalness  of 
conclusion.  It  would  be  an  easy  task  to 
comment  upon  it  favorably.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  to  fall  short  of  the  full  truth  at  the 
last  We  are  told  that  the  authority  lies  in 
the  power  to  evoke  in  the  hearer  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  dormant  trutn  in  himself — the 
power  to  "turn  people  to  the  Light,"  as 
Quakers  say.  WouIq  it  not  be  more  exact, 
and  less  liable  to  mislead,  were  we  to  say 
this  power  is  an  evidence  of  authority  only  ? 
**  Ye  shall  receive  power,"  said  Christ,  "  after 
the  Holy  Ghost  has  come  upon  you."  The 
receiving  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  author- 
ity, and  the  assuring  evidence  was  **  power." 
Perhaps  a  later  essay  may  amplif  v  this  point, 
but  to  me  it  seems  iniportant  tnat  all  who 
would  be  ministers  of  Chtist  should  realize 
that  authority  is  not  acquired  by  endeavor- 
ing to  exercise  power,  but  by  accepting  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  allowing  ourselves  to  be 
governed  and  actuated  thereby. 

Benjamin  F.  "Whitson. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Outlook  : 

Your  letter  of  February  27  on  the  "  Au- 
thority of  the  Preacher"  has  been  read  with 
interest  and  pleasure.  All  that  is  said 
therein  is  both  true  and  important,  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  leave  unanswered  the  ques- 
tion-r-which  possibly  it  did  not  aim  to  an- 
swer— How  tne  writers  of  the  Bible  knew 
that  they  were  speaking  with  divine  author- 
ity? We  may  readily  grant  that  when  a  man 
so  speaks  that  he  evokes  a  spiritual  response 
in  the  men  who  listen,  his  words  are  with 
authority,  and  that  if  his  message  contains 
nothing  capable  of  calling  forth  such  a  re- 
sponse, it  is  not  from  Goa ;  but  the  question 
still  remains.  How  did  these  men,  who  spoke 
with  such  positiveness,  and  whose  words 
uttered  so  long  ago  we  still  recognize  as  a 
divine  message,  know  that  their  message  was 
divine  ?  How  did  thev  know  that  what  was 
burning  within  them  for  utterance  would  or 
could  meet  a  response  in  the  spiritual  nature 
of  their  fellow-men?  If  that  is  the  basis  of 
the  authority,  what  produced  the  conviction 
in-  the  mina  of  the  preacher  that  he  was  on 
that  basis?  If,  as  you  rightly  assert,  it  was 
not  a  process  of  reasoning,  it  could  not  have 
been  the  perception  by  him  that  the  message 
was  having  that  efiEect    Indeed,  it  is  mani- 


fest from  the  utterances  of  both  the  Old 
.  Testament  prophets  and  the  New  Testament 
preachers  that.they  had  the  conviction  when 
thev  began,  to  preach,  and  quite  independ- 
ently of  the  results.  In  the  ministry  of 
maiiy  of  them,  indeed,  the  message  found 
little  of  no  response  in  the  hearts  of  their 
hearers.  The  men  of  their  day  did  not  rec- 
ognize either  the  truth  or  the  beauty  of  what 
they  said.  Nay,  they  even  in  some  instances 
had  the  conviction  beforehand  that  their 
words  would  hot  be  believed.  So  far  as 
results  perceptible  to  the  prophet  were  con- 
cerned, Amos  went  on  a  fruitless  mission 
and  Hosea  pleaded  with  his  countrymen  in 
vain,  Isaiah  preached  to  people  of  gross 
hearts  and  closed  spiritual  eyes,  and  Jere- 
miah's hearers  rejected  his  message  and 
tried  to  take  his  life.  Yet  all  these  and 
other  prophets  show  no  wavering  in  their 
conviction  that  they  were  speaking  with  au- 
thority. They  felt  bound  to  speak  whether 
men  would  hear  or  whether  they  would  for- 
bear. 

For  the  practical  work  of  ministry  it  is 
vitally  important  that  the  preacher  not  only 
have  divine  authority,  but  also  know  that  he 
has  it.  The  question  to  which  I  seek  an 
answer  is,  What  gave  the  men  of  the  Bible 
their  conviction  that  their  message  was  from 
God  ?  And,  likewise,  how  may  a  preacher 
of  the  present  day  have  the  same  assurance  ? 

Chicago.  F.  J.  G. 

[The  only  authority  that  the  minister  can 
have  is,  of  course,  that  which  comes  from 
God.  It  may,  however,  come  through  human 
channels.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  only  way 
by  which  the  minister  can  be  assured  of 
possessing  this  authority  is  the  way  by 
which  he  comes  to  any  moral  certainty — ^by 
heeding  that  which  Kant  calls  "  the  categori- 
cal imperative,"  which  men  usually  call  con- 
science, and  which  the  Friends,  with  happi- 
est and  truest  phrase  of  all,  call  the  Inner 
Light.— The  Editors.] 

Tuskegee's  Needs 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

So  many  of  your  readers  are  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial Institute  that  I  feel  it  is  my  duty 
from  time  to  time  to  keep  them  informed  of 
the  condition,  the  progress,  of  the  institution. 

At  present  we  have  an  average  attendance 
of  1,441  students  in  all  of  the  departments, 
representing  35  States  and  7  foreign  couu'- 
tries.  In  sJl  the  departments  there  are  143 
instructors,  officers,  and  employees. 

Since  the  institution  was  founded,  we  have 
sent  out  as  workers  in  various  fields  about 
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6,000  men  and  women  who  have  finished  a 
full  or  partial  course,  and  who  are  doing 
good  work. 

The  institution  has  property,  including 
land,  buildings,  and  personal  property,  valued 
at  1684,346.36.  The  present  endowment  is 
11,042,931.28.  The  annual  current  expense 
is  about  1155,000.  To  meet  this  we  have 
resources  as  follows : 

Income  from  endowment #40,000  00 

Sute  Appropriation 4,500  00 

John  F.  Slater  Fund 12,000  00 

General  Education  Board 10,000  00 

Miscellaneous  Sources 5,433  00 

^1,933  00 
Leavmg  to  be  collected  each  year #83,067  00 

This  amount  has  to  be  secured  each  year 
for  current  expenses,  mainly  by  personal 
appeals,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large  amount 
it  IS  necessary  to  spend  annually  at  a  prac- 
tically new  institution  for  permanent  im- 
provements, and  for  insurance  as  well. 

Our  needs  at  present  are  mainly  in  two 
directions :  money  for  current  expenses,  and 
increase  of  the  enoowment  fund  to  ^,000,000. 

Contributions  may  be  made  to  the  current 
expense  fund  in  the  form  of  |50  scholarships 
in  larger  or  smaller  amounts. 

Contributions  may  be  made  to  the  endow- 
ment fund  in  the  form  of  |1,000  for  a  per- 
manent scholarship^  or  in  smaller  or  larger 
amounts. 

Some  of  the  special  needs,  aside  from  the 
two  items  mentioned,  are  improvement  and 
equipment  of  the  farm,  |1 5,000;  improve- 
ment of  the  steam  plant  and  water-works, 
fighting,  etc.,  112,000. 

Correspondence  may  be  had  with 
Booker  T.  Washington,  Principal, 
or  Warren  Logan,  Treasurer, 
Tuskegee,  Alabama. 

North  Dakou 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

As  a  reader  of  The  Oudook  for  more  than 
ten  years,  I  have  come  to  look  upon  its  edi- 
torial comments  and  its  signed  articles  as 
having  the  weight  of  absolute  authority,  and 
because  of  my  faith  in  The  Outlook  I  desire 
to  call  your  attention  to  certain  statements 
made  in  an  article  written  by  Mr.  George 
Kennan  upon ''  The  Social  and  Pol  ideal  Con- 
dition of  Russia,"  which  seem  to  me  to  give 
an  erroneous  idea,  to  say  the  least,  of  this 
State.  Mr.  Kennan  says,  to  quote  from  his 
article,  "  Now,  as  in  the  past,  its  politically 
untrustworthy  subjects  may  be  arrestea 
without  warrant,  imprisoned  without  a  trial, 
deprived  of  property  without  judicial  pro- 
cedure, and  banished  to  remote  parts  of  the 
country  without  even  so  much  as  a  hearing.'* 
A  litde  later  in  the  same  article  Mr.  Kennan 
says :  "If,  to  take  another  illustration.  Sec- 
retary Hitchcock,  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  President  Roosevelt,  should  suddenly 
notify  W.  D.  Howells,  Richard  Watson 
Gilder,  George  H.  Putnam,  Horace  White, 

John    B.   Mc Master,  Professor  van  Dyke, 
ohn  Burroughs,  and    George  B._jHarvej 


that  they  must  abandon  their  business,  leave 
their  homes,  and  live  for  three  years  under 
police  surveillance  in  North  Dakota^  Okla- 
homa, or  Alaska,  these  genUemen  and  their 
friends,  if  they  had  no  power  to  resist  and 
no  redress  in  the  courts,  would  probably 
become  revolutionists  of  a  very  active  type." 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Kennan  has,  un- 
intentionally maybe,  used  the  term  North 
Dakota  instead  of  Hawaii  or  the  Phflippines. 
Any  ordinary  student  of  geography  must 
know  that  there  are  many  States  more 
remote  than  North  Dakota  from  any  stand- 
point you  may  take.  In  fact,  as  a  State  she 
needs  no  defense  at  my  hands.  However, 
a  few  facts  regarding  North  Dakota  may 
not  come  amiss.  There  are  within  her  bor- 
ders nearly  half  a  million  happy,  prosperous, 
and  contented  people,  the  greater  pordon  of 
whom  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  No¥rhere 
else  in  this  broad  land  are  seen  such  vast 
and  productive  wheat-fields.  The  western 
portion  of  the  State  is  dotted  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The 
homes  of  the  people  are  far  above  the  aver- 
age. Everything  diat  makes  an  enlightened 
commonwealth  is  to  be  found  in  Nordi 
Dakota.  The  school  system,  beginning  with 
the  common  school  and  continued  up  through 
the  high  school,  normal  school,  college,  and 
university,  is  thoroughly  articulated  ana  will 
hold  its  own  in  comparison  with  the  system 
of  any  other  State.  Free  public  libraries 
are  found  in  every  town  of  any  size  and 
importance.  The  men  who  are  at  the  head 
of  our  educational  institutions  and  those 
who  teach  in  them  are  graduates  of  the  b«t 
institudons  of  our  country,  and  many  of  them 
have  taken  degrees  abroad.  Last  year  North 
Dakota  expended  |1, 700,000  upon  education, 
an  amount  1200,000  in  excess  of  that  ex- 
pended by  North  Carolina  with  a  population 
nearly  six  times  as  great.  Fairly  reliable 
statistics  show  that  North  Dakota  spends 
^5.70  per  capita  upon  education,  as  afamst 
15.40  and  ^.10  per  capita  for  New  Yoric  and 
Massachusetts  respectively.  The  interest- 
bearing  endowment  of  the  schools  of  North 
Dakota  now  exceeds  #6,000,000,  and  this 
endowment  will  be  increased  many-fold 
within  the  next  twenty-five  years. 

I  feel  that  the  unprejudiced  i;eader  will  be 
able  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  term 
•*  remote  "  does  not  properly  ^ply  to  North 
Dakota,  and  that  any  one  ot  these  genderoen 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Kennan's  artide  would 
find  much  to  enjoy,  much  to  be  interested  in, 
and  much  to  appreciate  here,  and  that  they 
would  find  as  many  evidences  of  refinement 
as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  this  great  cen- 
tral Northwest.        W.  L.  Stockwell, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

[We  are  sure  that  Mi*.  Kennan  had  in 
mind  only  the  geographical  distance  of 
North  Dakota  from  the  East.  But  we  are 
very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  printing 
this  interesting  evidence  of  the  State's  rapid 
material  and  intellectual  progress. — Thk 
Editors  J    _  . 


MIW  YORK. 
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War  And  Rumors 
of  War 


Admiral  Togo's  fleet 
again  bombarded  Port 
Arthur  on  March  22. 
This  is  counted  by  some  as  the  fifth 
bombardment  of  Port  Arthur,  although 
there  is  a  question  as  to  the  exact  num- 
ber. An  interesting  illustration  of  mod- 
em scientific  methods  of  naval  warfare 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Japanese 
fleet  lay  at  a  distance  of  eight  miles 
from  the  Port  Arthur  fortifications,  and 
was  entirely  out  of  sight  of  the  point 
attacked,  while  reports  as  to  the  effect 
of  their  fire  were  conveyed  to  the  attack- 
ing ships  by  other  Japanese  vessels  at  a 
distance  and  within  sight  of  the  forts, 
by  means  of  wireless  telegraphy.  An- 
other interesting  phase  of  this  attack 
upon  Port  Arthur  was  the  number  of 
Russian  vessels  which  appeared  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor.  This  was  stated 
in  Admiral  Togo's  report  to  have  been 
five  battle-ships,  four  cruisers,  and  ten 
torpedo-boat  destroyers.  If  this  account 
is  correct,  it  shows  conclusively  either 
that  the  Russian  ships  at  Port  Arthur 
have  been  less  disabled  than  had  been 
supposed,  or  (and  perhaps  more  likely) 
that  the  repair  of  vessels  has  been  car- 
ried on  most  successfully.  Originally 
there  are  supposed  to  have  been  at 
Port  Arthur  seven  battle-ships  and  eight 
cruisers.  The  Czarevitch  and  the  Pol- 
taya  are  both  still  disabled,  as  appear  to 
be  also  several  of  the  cruisers.  During 
the  past  week  contradictory  despatches 
have  been  received  from  Russia  and 
Japan  as  to  the  fate  of  the  cruiser  Boyarin, 
which  is  confidently  affirmed  by  the  Rus- 
sians to  be  uninjured,  while  the  Japanese 
are  equally  confident  that  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  mine.  The  total  damage 
done  by  the  repeated  bombardments  at 
Port  Arthur  is  probably  not  great  abso- 
lutely, but  the  moral  effect  upon  the 


garrison  of  these  repeated  attacks  may 
be  of  some  consequence,  as  the  concus- 
sion produced  by  the  high  explosive 
shells  used  is  described  as  stunning, 
nerve-racking,  and  demoralizing.  Early 
on  Sunday  morning  of  this  week  another 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Japanese  to 
block  the  channel  at  Port  Arthur  by 
sinking  in  it  four  steamships  heavily 
laden  and  filled  with  explosives.  The 
attempt  was  a  complete  failure ;  a  Rus- 
sian destroyer,  the  Silni,  crippled  one 
of  the  steamships  and  drove  it  on  shore, 
where  it  was  soon  followed  by  the  others. 
Russian  sailors  boarded  these  vessels 
and  at  imminent  risk  cut  the  electric 
wires  connected  with  the  explosives. 
The  conduct  of  the  Silni's  crew  was  ex- 
ceedingly gallant ;  she  engaged,  accord- 
ing to  the  Russian  account,  six  of  the 
enemy's  torpedo-boats,  had  about  twenty 
of  her  own  officers  and  crew  killed  or 
wounded,  and  is  said  to  have  caused 
the  loss  of  two  Japanese  torpedo-boats. 
The  Russian  fleet  emerged  from  the 
harbor  to  engage  Admiral  Togo's  ves- 
sels, but  the  latter  withdrew. 


There  have  been  some  slight 
'^ra^*"M7     clashes  of  small  forces  in 

Campaign  .  . 

that  region  m  northern 
Korea  which  lies  between  the  Russian 
main  position  on  the  Yalu  and  the  Jap- 
anese advanced  division  on  the  Anju 
River,  and  the  despatches  toward  the 
end  of  the  week  indicated  with  some 
positiveness  that  the  Russians  have  in 
this  intermediate  space  larger  bodies  of 
cavalry  than  had  been  supposed.  Prac- 
tically, Korea  has  only  one  good  road  (in 
the  spring  especially,  most  Korean  roads 
are  mere  mud-holes) — that  along  which 
the  Japanese  advance  has  been  made; 
but  there  is  a  mountain  road  from  Won- 
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san,  a  port  on  the  east  coast  of  Korea, 
across  to  Pingyang,  and  it  was  alleged  in 
Saturday's  despatches  that  the  Russians 
hope  to  intercept  on  this  road  a  body  of 
seven  or  eight  thousand  Japanese  which 
may  have  landed  some  time  ago  at 
Wonsan  and  may  be  now  on  its  way  to 
Pingyang.  Here  again,  althou^  the  St. 
Petersburg  despatches  set  forth  in  detail 
this  brilliant  scheme  of  capturing  a  Jap- 
anese force,  the  lay  of  the  land  and  the 
present  relative  position  of  the  two 
armies,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at 
any  map,  makes  the  likelihood  of  such 
an  attempt  slight  The  main  discussion 
of  the  week  has  been  with  regard  to  the 
possible  field  of  military  action  at  and 
near  Niuchuang.  Amateur  strategists 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war  have 
thought  it  extremely  probable  that  Japan 
would  land  a  large  force  somewhere 
south  or  southeast  of  Niuchuang,  along 
the  coast  of  the  Liaotung  Gulf,  and 
advance  upon  Niuchuang,  with  the  de- 
sign of  cutting  the  railway  to  Mukden 
and  thus  carrying  out  a  flank  movement 
at  a  distance  and  on  a  large  scale  in  aid 
of  the  advance  in  the  Yalu  valley.  The 
position  is  a  very  peculiar  one.  Niu- 
chuang itself  is  a  free  treaty  port,  situ* 
ated  in  a  nominally  neutral  country,  but 
occupied  and  partly  fortified  by  the 
Russians,  and  really  in  the  field  of  war- 
fare. Below  it,  along  the  western  shore 
of  the  Liaotung  Gulf,  lies  a  strip  of  terri- 
tory which  belongs  to  Manchuria  and 
was  nominally  evacuated  by  Russia  in 
1902.  Here  runs  the  railway  from 
Peking  to  Niuchuang,  and  here  several 
towns,  like  Shanhaikwan  and  Kinchou, 
are  apparently  well  situated  to  serve 
as  possible  bases  for  Japanese  opera- 
tions. Again  and  again  rumors  have 
stated  that  the  Japanese  have  landed 
a  force  in  this  vicinity,  but  in  point 
of  fact  there  is  not  to-day  any  evidence 
whatever  that  Japan  has  landed  any 
military  force  elsewhere  than  for  the 
advance  to  the  Yalu  valley.  The  Rus- 
sians clamor  loudly  that  any  attempt  by 
the  Japanese  to  land  in  this  strip  of  ter^ 
ritory  at  the  northwest  of  the  Liaotung 
Gulf  would  be  a  violation  of  neutrality, 
and  that  this  part  of  Manchuria  is  within 
the  neutral  Chinese  territory  as  defined 
by  Russia.     The  force  of  this  clamor, 


however,  is  very  much  broken  by  the 
fact  that  Russia  ha»,  it  is  alleged,  con- 
stantly scoured  this  district  wkh  her 
cavalry,  and,  if  she  does  not  actually 
occupy  it,  has  in  no  way  treated  it  as 
neutral  ground.  The  Russians  also  con- 
tinue to  declare  their  suspicion  of  the 
Chinese  forces  which  have  been  placed 
near  the  Chinese  border;  but  Chinese 
despatches  repeat  the  intention  of  the 
Empire  to  maintain  perfect  neutrality, 
and  it  is  announced  that  the  Empress 
has  positively  refused  to  entertain  sug- 
gestions made  by  General  Ma,  General 
Mu,  and  other  Chinese  commanders  that 
China  should  now  make  a  formal  alli- 
ance of  offense  and  defense  with  Japan. 


The  situation  in  German 
8out^^t*Africa  Southwest  Africa,  where 

the  native  troops,  now  in 
revolt,  have  torn  up  railroads,  wrecked 
many  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  are 
charged  with  having  killed  many  settlers, 
is  causing  great  concern  in  Berlin  and  is 
furnishing  material  for  fierce  attacks  on 
the  Government  in  the  Reichstag,  where 
charges  of  unpardonable  brutality  have 
been  made  against  German  officers  and 
troops.  The  German  possessions  in 
southwestern  Africa  cover  a  tract  about 
half  as  large  again  as  the  German  Em- 
pire in  Europe.  This  tract  lies  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  stretching  along 
the  coast  for  nearly  a  thousand  miles, 
witl\the  Portuguese  colony  on  the  north 
and  the  English  colony  at  Cape  Town 
at  the  south.  The  land  along  the  coast 
is  barren  sand  for  a  distance  of  ten 
miles  inland ;  then  comes  a  broad  plain, 
and  further  inland  rises  a  high  table- 
land, with  a  mountain  range  of  consider- 
able elevation  and  of  several  hundred 
miles  width,  valuable  by  reason  of  its 
agricultural  and  mineral  resources.  Ger- 
many was  led  into  thb  section  of  Africa 
through  the  interest  of  a  Bremen  mer- 
chant who  obtained  a  concession  and 
established  a  trading  station  nearly 
twenty  years  ago  at  Angrra  Pequeha, 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north 
of  the  Cape  Colony  boundary.  A  little 
later  this  merchant  ceded  his  concession 
to  the  German  Government,  and  the 
German  flag  was  raised  for  the  first  time 
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on  African  soil.  Treaties  were  made 
with  England  and  Portugal,  and  the 
boundaries  of  ^e  respective  colonies 
marked  off.  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  German  colony  are  tribes  of  Hotten- 
tots ;  in  the  north  are  various  tribes,  of 
which  the  Hereros  are  the  most  powei> 
ful  and  warlike.  Promising  deposits  of 
ore  in  the  northern  mountains  led  to 
considerable  activity  in  that  section,  and, 
after  making  a  treaty  with  the  chief  of 
the  Hereros  in  1885,  the  Germans  began 
mining  operations.  The  natives,  how- 
ever, regarded  them  with  great  suspicion, 
and  three  years  later  revoked  the  mining 
concessions  and  ordered  the  colonists, 
under  penalty  of  death,  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. The  German  settlers  retreated  to 
the  coast,  and  it  was  not  until  six  years 
ago  that  the  German  supremacy  was  re- 
established over  the  natives. 


The  German  Chancellor, 
in^JI^on    Von  Bulow,  Stated   in   the 

Reichstag  three  months  ago 
that  there  was  no  visible  cause  for  the 
present  outbreak,  which  has  spread  from 
tribe  to  tribe  until  practically  all  the 
natives  have  joined  in  the  determina- 
tion to  exterminate  the  German  settlers. 
These  natives  are  charged  with  having 
tortured  and  put  to  death  whole  families 
of  whites ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Ger- 
man officers  and  soldiers  are  charged 
with  kindred  barbarity  inflicted  on  the 
natives.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  at  the 
facts.  A  missionary  has  written  to  the 
Reichstag  defending  the  Hereros  against 
the  charges  of  massacring  women  and 
children  and  the  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
tering of  men,  and  giving  the  names  of 
a  number  of  women  who  are  said  to  have 
been  killed,  but  who,  he  declares,  are 
alive  and  well.  He  says  that  native 
Christians  have  assisted  a  number  of 
women  and  children  to  reach  the  mili- 
tary stations  in  safety,  and  asserts  that 
the  Hereros  rebelled  on  account  of  the 
oppressions  of  the  traders,  the  cruelties 
inflicted  on  the  natives,  and  the  gross 
immorality  of  the  Germans  in  their  rela- 
tions with  the  native  women.  The  mis- 
sionary charges  that  the  Germans  use 
as  an  instrument  of  punishment  rhinoc- 
^09  iRrhips,     Pnno^  Prosper  von  Arem 


bei^iTf  against  whom  the  most  serious 
charges  of  cruelty  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months,  has  undoubt- 
edly been  guilty  of  the  most  wanton 
brutality.  It  is  said,  apparently  on  good 
authority,  that  German  traders  have  of 
late  been  selling  the  natives  unlimited 
quantities  of  goods  on  credit.  These 
salesmen  are  generally  discharged  sol- 
diers who  have  persuaded  the  natives 
to  buy  until  they  have  involved  them 
hopelessly  in  debt  The  Germans  then 
turned  on  them,  charged  exorbitant 
price  for  the  goods,  with  high  rates  of 
interest,  and  compelled  them  to  sur- 
render large  herds  of  cattle  and  great 
tracts  of  land.  In  this  way  a  whole 
tribe  of  about  eighty  thousand  people 
have  become  impoverished,  and  have 
taken  up  arms  and  are  trying  to  drive 
the  Germans  out  as  a  matter  of  self- 
preservation.  Germany  has  now  about 
two  thousand  men  in  Southwest  Africa, 
and  is  preparing  to  send  further  re- 
inforcements. The  native  population  is 
probably  about  two  hundred  thousand, 
among  whom  are  about  four  thousand 
whites — twenty-five  hundred  CJerman 
immigrants,  and  the  others  chiefly  Boer 
refugees  from  the  Transvaal.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  native  forces  available  in 
the  present  war  number  about  fifteen 
thousand.  They  are  officered  in  some 
cases  by.  Overman  and  Boer  deserters  and 
have  modern  weapons,  but  are  entirely 
unable  to  meet  the  Germans  in  the  open 
field.  So  far,  Germany  has  found  her 
experience  as  a  colonizer  extremely  ex- 
pensive and  unsatisfactory.  In  twenty 
years  she  has  spent  about  $75,000,000  in 
South  Africa  and  the  South  Seas,  while 
the  trade  returns  have  been  very  inade- 
quate and  the  perplexities  of  government 
increasingly  great. 


In    pursuance  of  his 

Dra^tirwuSiion     ^i^Stic  policy  of    SUp- 

pressmg  the  teaching 
of  all  monastic  orders,  M.  Combes,  the 
French  Premier,  has  brought  in  a  bill 
suppressing  all  schools  taught  by  such 
orders  and  forbidding  all  teaching  by 
monks  and  nuns,  except  in  private.  The 
bill  provides  for  State  schools  to  take 
the  place  of  \he  Cl^urcl^  gchpol§  which 
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will  be  closed  under  it,  appropriating 
about  $12,000,000  for  that  purpose.  The 
bill  has  been  vigorously  assailed  by  a 
good  many  members  of  the  Republican 
group,  among  them  M.  Ribot,  on  the 
ground  of  the  great  expense  which  the 
measure  will  involve  and  which  its  critics 
declare  the  Premier  has  understated,  and 
also  because  it  is  an  encroachment  on 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  It  is  urged 
that  the  teachers  whom  it  will  turn  out 
are  citizens  as  well  as  monks,  and  have 
a  right,  if  they  possess  the  scholastic 
qualifications,  to  teach  school  because 
they  are  French  citizens.  In  answering 
these  criticisms  M.  Combes  declares  that 
the  teachers  whom  he  proposes  to  pro- 
hibit '^deform  the  minds  of  French 
youth,"  The  bill  was  declared  "  urgent " 
two  weeks  ago  by  a  vote  of  310  to  262, 
and  its  passage  is  r^;arded  as  assured. 


If  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  had 
^Lln^M^t  died  in  1879,  after  the 

Alexander  Murray  ,.        .  ' 

publication  of  "  1  he 
Light  of  Asia,"  the  event  would  have  been 
one  of  almost  world-wide  interest  No 
long  poem  of  a  similar  character  has  at- 
tained such  extraordinary  popularity  in 
modem  times.  That  point,  however, 
marked  the  culmination  of  Sir  Edwin's 
career  and  the  most  popular  expression 
of  his  remarkable  talent  as  a  transcriber 
and  translator  of  thought.  He  was  edu- 
cated, after  the  thorough  English  fashion, 
at  King's  School,  Rochester,  King's  Col- 
lege, London,  and  University  College, 
Oxford,  and  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Newdigate  prize  in  poetry.  Sir  Edwin's 
career  was  devoted  first  to  teaching  in 
England  and  India  and  later  to  journal- 
ism. During  his  five  years'  residence  in 
India  he  became  familiar  with  the  relig- 
ious and  philosophical  thought  of  the  Far 
East,  and  made  his  first  contributions  to 
literature.  On  his  return  to  England  in 
1861  he  became  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  London  "  Daily  Telegraph,"  and 
later  its  editor.  His  characteristics  as  a 
writer  of  verse  were  disclosed  in  his 
••Song  of  the  Songs  of  India,"  which 
appeared  in  1876,  and  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  poems  in  which  he  translated 
into  English  verse  the  thought  and  feel- 
ing and  relig'^-;  ot  the  East,     He  wa3 


not  in  any  sende  an  original  poet,  but  he 
had  a  sensitive  imagination,  great  power 
of  assimilation,  and  extraordinary  facility 
in  the  use  of  verse-forms.  "  The  Light 
of  Asia  "  was  one  of  the  earlier  oi  the 
many  popular  transcriptions  of  Oriental 
thought  and  feeling  into  Western  speech. 
It  passed  through  many  editions  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  and  contains 
many  very  happy  passages.  Loaded  as  it 
is  with  Oriental  names,  and  with  both  fact 
and  thought  which  are  often  distinctly 
unpoetic.  Sir  Edwin  showed  remarkable 
dexterity  in  handling  difficult  material. 
It  was  an  idealistic  rendering  of  the 
Buddhist  faith,  a  poetic  exposition  of  the 
doctrines  of  reincarnation  and  of  Nir* 
vana,  and  a  very  charming  description 
of  Indian  scenery  and  of  ancient  Indian 
manners.  Perhaps  the  most  popular 
and  in  certain  respects  the  best  of  Sir 
Edwin's  shorter  poems  is  "  After  Death 
in  Arabia."  A  man  of  much  more 
substantial  qualities  and  acquirements 
was  Mr.  Alexander  S.  Murray,  a  Greek 
scholar  and  student  of  Greek  antiquities 
of  the  highest  distinction,  who  died  in 
London  last  week  in  his  sixty-fourth 
year.  In  the  Department  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum he  was  a  final  authority,  to  whom 
all  questions  were  referred  as  to  an 
arbiter.  A  Scotchman  by  birth,  he  be- 
came Curator  of  the  Department  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  in  1886.  His  position  and 
his  inclination  made  him  not  only  a 
generous  but  a  useful  friend  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York  City. 
Like  many  other  scholars,  he  was  wholly 
absorbed  in  his  own  field,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
whole  range  of  art.  He  was  not  widely 
known,  but  he  was  a  man  of  great  attain- 
ments who  rendered  most  substantial 
service  to  one  of  the  first  museums  in 
the  world. 

The  United  States 
Rhode,  ^oiarahip.  Govemmeot,  tbfough 

Its  customs  opSaals, 
endeavored  to  do  in  this  port  rectntly 
what  a  great  many  college  students  have 
tried  to  do,  sometimes  successfaU]^-^ 
secure  examination  papers  before  the 
e^^amination  day.    Dr.  George  R.  Paridn» 
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of  Oxford  University,  arrived  on  one  of 
the  great  steamers,  bringing  with  him  in 
a  huge  envelope,  wound  with  many  yards 
of  red  tape  and  sealed  with  much  wax, 
the  examination  papers  for  the  ninety- 
six  Cecil  Rhodes  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can free  scholarships.  The  customs 
officers  wished  to  open  the  envelope. 
Dr.  Parkin  declined,  and  explained  that 
the  examination  papers  would  be  worth- 
less if  the  contents  of  the  papers  were 
disclosed  before  April  13,  at  which  time 
the  examination  was  to  take  place. 
When  the  identity  of  Dr.  Parkin  was 
established,  his  statement  of  the  char- 
acter and  contents  of  the  envelope  was 
accepted,  and  it  was  returned  to  him 
intact  The  preliminary  examinations 
will  be  held  simultaneously  in  all  the 
States  and  Provinces  on  the  13th  of 
this  month.  These  examinations,  Dr. 
Parkin  explained,  are  similar  to  those 
required  at  Harvard,  with  the  exception 
that  at  Oxford  some  knowledge  of  Greek 
is  required.  Dr.  Parkin  said,  in  an 
interview,  that  the  American  who  wishes 
a  technical  education  should  not  go  to 
Oxford,  that  the  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity do  not  receive  a  professional  but 
a  classical  training ;  and  he  added,  with 
great  pertinence,  "  Longfellow,  Hay, 
and  President  Eliot,  men  of  classical 
education,  are  just  as  important  in  this 
country  as  Mr,  Rockefeller  and  Mr. 
Carnegie.  •  •  .  America  has  become  a 
world-power,  and  she  needs  men  with 
the  world-knowledge  that  Oxford  can 
give  them."  The  three  chief  requisites 
demanded  of  the  applicants  for  the  Cecil 
Rhodes  scholarships  are  intellectual  and 
athletic  ability  and  force  of  character. 
The  men  chosen  from  this  country  will 
enter  the  University  next  year,  and  will 
receive  $1,500  a  year,  which  will  leave 
them  sufficient  balance,  living  moder- 
ately, as  scholarship  students  ought  to 
live,  to  supply  them  with  means  of 
travel. 


CoagreM  as 
a  Court 


An  impeachment  trial  by 
Congress  is  so  rare  an  event 
that  the  proceedings  in  the 
case  of  Judge  Swayne,  of  Florida,  natu- 
rally attract  National  attention.  By  the 
Constitution  Congress  is  authorized  to 
impeach  and  try  any  Federal  civil  offi- 


cer. The  House  of  Representatives  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  framing  the 
impeachment  charges — just  as  a  Grand 
Jury  finds  the  indictment  in  an  ordinary 
criminal  case — while  the  Senate  is  made 
a  high  court  for  the  hearing  of  the 
charges  and  the  conviction  or  acquittal 
of  the  accused.  The  penalty  does  not 
extend  further  than  removal  from  office 
and  disqualification  to  hold  any  office 
of  honor,  trust,  and  profit  under  the 
United  States ;  but  the  convicted  per- 
son remains  subject  to  criminal  prose- 
cution before  State  or  Federal  courts. 
It  has  been  held  by  the  Senate  that  a 
Federal  officer  cannot  escape  impeach- 
ment by  resignation,  but  a  contrary 
opinion  was  once  rendered  by  a  State 
Supreme  Court.  This  remedy  for  offenses 
by  Federal  officers  provided  by  the 
Constitution  has  not,  as*  a  rule,  proved 
effective.  The  failure  of  the  impeach- 
ment trial  of  President  Johnson  is  only 
one  of  several  such  failures ;  in  point  of 
fact,  it  is  stated  that  but  seven  impeach- 
ment cases  have  been  held  by  the  Senate 
during  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  these  only  two  have  resulted  in 
conviction.  The  case  against  Judge 
Swayne,  as  reported  to  the  House  by  its 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  includes 
charges  to  the  effect  that  he  has  not 
been  a  resident  of  the  Northern  District 
of  the  State  of  Florida,  over  the  Federal 
Court  of  which  he  presides ;  that  he  has 
unlawfully  imposed  fines  and  imprison- 
ment in  two  specified  cases;  that  he 
unlawfully  committed  a  citizen  to  prison 
for  alleged  contempt  of  court ;  that  he 
refused  a  fair  hearing  and  trial  to 
another  citizen,  and  that  he  made  an 
appointment  of  a  man  whom  he  knew 
to  be  of  bad  character.  The  Committee, 
after  examining  the  facts,  which  need 
not  be  detailed  here,  declared  that  Judge 
Swayne's  case  was  one  of  gross  abuse 
of  judicial  power  and  misbehavior  in 
office  ;  that  he  has  forfeited  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  bar  and  people ;  that 
he  has  violated  the  law;  that  he  has 
**  so  conducted  himself  as  to  earn  the 
reputation  of  being  susceptible  to  the 
malign  influence  of  a  man  of  notoriously 
bad  character.  He  has  shown  himself 
to  be  harsh,  tyrannical,  and  oppressive, 
unmindful  of  the  common  rule  of  a  just 
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and  upright  judge."  This  is,  indeed,  a 
serious  indictment,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  other  way  of  removing  this  Judge 
from  office,  if  the  charges  are  proved, 
than  by  the  impeachment  before  Con- 
gress which  this  Committee  recommends. 
A  resolution  has  been  introduced  by 
Senator  Hoar  calling  upon  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  to  report  to  the  Senate 
whether  its  rules  now  permit,  or  can  be 
so  changed  as  to  permit,  the  referring  to 
a  committee  of  power  to  take  testimony 
during  the  summer  with  the  intention  to 
report  the  testimony  to  the  Senate  for 
the  formal  trial  when  the  Senate  meets 
in  the  fall.  Congress  is  evidently  desir- 
ous of  avoiding  a  trial  now,  as  it  would 
prevent  the  much-wished-for  early  ad- 
journment of  Congress.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  may  be  added  that  the  committee 
of  investigation  into  the  standing  of 
Senator  Smoot  will  probably  be  con- 
tinued through  a  special  committee  dur- 
ing the  summer  recess,  so  that  uo  final 
report  of  that  committee  will  be  made 
to  the  Senate  until  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

«^   «     .     «  The  extension   of 

The  PeDsioD  Bztentlon     . .  ^   «^^,^   ^f   .^^ 

Rutins  ^"^  scope  01  pen- 

sion laws  by  execu- 
tive order  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  in  the  country  and  evoked  wide- 
spread dissent,  which  it  is  earnestly  to 
be  hoped  will  bear  fruit  in  Congressional 
action.  Senator  Overman,  of  North 
Carolina,  secured  the  adoption  by  the 
Senate,  without  opposition,  of  a  resolu- 
tion directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  inform  the  Senate  whether  an  order 
has  recently  been  issued  enlarging  the 
pension  act  of  June  27, 1890,  and  amend- 
ments as  to  disabilities  of  applicants  for 
pensions,  and,  if  so,  to  send  copies  of  the 
order  to  the  Senate ;  and  also  to  furnish 
information  with  regard  to  the  amount, 
if  any,  the  operation  of  this  order  will 
increase  pensions  annually,  especially 
when  the  order  shall  have  become 
fully  operative.  If  the  Democrats  have 
the  courage  of  their  convictions,  they 
will  secure  a  thorough  discussion  of 
this  action  of  the  Bureau,  not  only  as 
regards  pensions,  but  also  as  regards  the 
proper  employment  of  the  executive 
order.    The  ^uthpnty  of  the  President 


of  the  United  States  ought  not  to  be 
exercised  independently  of  Congress  in 
ordering  the  pajrment  of  money  out  erf 
the  Treasury  to  citizens  not  explicitly 
entitled  to  such  payments  under  the  law, 
unless  in  great  crises  or  on  a  ground 
which  can  be  easily  and  conveniently 
justified.  The  Outlook  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  most  generous  treatment  of 
all  men  formerly  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  as  soldiers  who  have  suf- 
fered any  real  disability  as  the  result  of 
that  service,  but  it  is  uncompromisingly 
opposed  to  a  service  pension,  on  the 
ground,  first,  that  such  a  giving  of  money 
for  services  rendered  for  patriotic  reasons 
and  on  a  financial  basis  understood  at  the 
time  would  be  degrading  to  the  men  who 
accept  it;  secondly,  that  it  would  give  to 
men  who  have  suffered  no  disablement  a 
large  sum  of  money  which,  if  the  country 
wishes  to  increase  its  pension  appropria- 
tion, ought  to  be  divided  among  those 
who  need  this  kind  of  help,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  men  who  have  suffered  and  of 
the  dignity  of  the  pension  list  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  veterans  of  the  Federal 
arms.  The  assumption  that  men  are  in- 
capable of  supporting  themselves  at  sixty- 
two  is  grotesque  when  one  remembers 
the  leaders  in  public  life  and  in  the  pro- 
fessions. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
who  signed  this  order  is  sixty-nine 
years  of  age,  the  Pension  Commissioner 
who  is  charged  with  its  execution  is 
sixty-three  years  old,  the  First  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  sixty-seven, 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Invalid  Pensions  is  sixty-five,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  is  sixty-eight,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  is  seventy-three, 
and  the  President  of  the  new  Panama 
Canal  Commission,  charged  with  the 
most  onerous  and  difficult  tasks,  is 
sixty-nine.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  the 
Administration  did  not  consider  these 
things  before  committing  itself  to  a  policy 
which  is  open  to  very  serious  criticism. 

Three  bills  now  be- 
"""'SlSnbSj''**"'    fore  the  New  York 

Legislature  are  of 
more  than  loeal  interest.  District  Attor- 
ney Jerome  has  prepared  an  amendment 
to  the  Penal  Code  which  is  known  a? 
the  Jerome  Anti-Gambling  PiU,    Under 
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the  present  law  the  Court  of  Appeals 
baft  deeded  that  an  unwilling  witness  in 
a  criminal  prosecution  for  gambling  may 
refuse  to  testify,  upon  the  ground  that  his 
testimony  would  tend  to  incriminate  him. 
In  the  now  famous  Canfield  gambling- 
house  case  the  chief  witness  in  District 
Attorney  Jerome's  prosecution  of  Can- 
field  declined  to  testify,  his  refusal  was 
sustained  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
the  indictment  had  therefore  to  be 
dropped.  The  present  amendment  pro- 
posed by  District  Attorney  Jerome  pro- 
vides that  no  witness  of  or  participant  in 
a  criminal  gambling  act  may  be  excused 
from  testifying  or  producing  documents 
in  the  case  on  the  ground  that  such  testi- 
mony will  tend  to  incriminate  him.  It  fur- 
ther provides  that  no  such  person  shall 
be  prosecuted  or  punished  in  any  way  on 
account  of  his  evidence.  The  reasons 
that  have  led  the  District  Attorney  to 
desire  this  modification  in  the  law  are 
very  interesting.  The  notorious  Canfield 
is  alleged  to  have  been  the  proprietor  of 
one  of  the  most  expensive,  elaborate, 
and  exclusive  gambling-houses  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  His  house  was  raided 
by  District  Attorney  Jerome,  who  very 
justly,  it  seems  to  us,  takes  the  ground 
that  the  petty  criminal  gambler  should 
not  be  punished  while  the  wealthy  and 
powerful  violator  of  the  law  with  social 
influence  behind  him  goes  free.  Mr. 
Jerome  believes  that  with  his  amendment 
to  the  Penal  Code  he  will  be  enabled  to 
bring  into  court  witnesses  of  such  prom- 
inence in  the  community  that  he  can 
thus  close  up  gambling-houses  which  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  reach  in  any 
other  way.  The  wholesome  effect  upon 
the  community  of  a  law  so  framed  that 
rich  and  powerful  violators  shall  suffer 
the  same  penalties  as  the  poor  and  unin- 
fluential  transgressor  is  manifest  The 
debate  in  the  Legislature  over  the  Jerome 
Anti-Gambling  Bill  has  been  of  a  sensa- 
tional nature  which  goes  very  far  towards 
sustaining  the  popular  opinion  that  it  is 
often  very  difficult  to  reach  men  of  wealth 
and  social  prestige  through  the  courts. 


PabUc  Parks 


Public  interest  and  appre- 
hension has  been  excited  by 
a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Dowling 
which  provides  for  the  erection  of  tem- 


porary school  buildings  in  some  of  the 
public  parks  of  New  York  City.  Under 
the  express  terms  of  the  bill  the  two 
great  parks — Central  Park  and  Prospect 
Park — are  exempt  from  this  unwise  en- 
croachment upon  the  recreation  grounds 
of  the  people,  but  the  smaller  parks  in 
congested  districts  of  the  city  may  be 
taken  for  school  buildings.  It  is  true 
that,  pending  the  erection  and  comple- 
tion of  new  school  buildings  which  are 
planned.  New  York  is  seriously  suffering 
from  lack  of  necessary  accommodation 
for  school-children.  Undoubtedly,  tem- 
porary buildings  are  an  urgent  necessity, 
but  that  necessity  can  be  perfectly  well 
met  by  the  erection  of  temporary  build- 
ings upon  city  property  other  than  that 
used  for  parks  and  recreation  purposes, 
or  upon  private  property  which  may.be 
bought  for  the  purpose.  New  York  has 
increased  its  park  area,  especially  in  the 
crowded  districts  of  the  city,  only  after 
great  and  patient  struggles  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  aided  by  a  few  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  the  type  of  Jacob  A 
Riis.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  the 
Board  of  Education  or  the  city  adminis- 
tration will  permit  the  mistake  to  be  made 
of  putting  school  buildings  on  park  prop- 
erty. New  York  needs  more  space  for 
sunshine  and  air  in  its  crowded  city 
streets — not  less. 


ft  ,  ^  ait  -»        a.     *.     The  Bostwick  bill 

Unjust  Mortosge  TsxstioD  .         ^i.       ^        x* 

for  the  taxation 
of  mortgages  brings  before  the  New 
York  Legislature  a  subject  to  which 
The  Outlook  has  called  the  attention  of 
its  readers  frequently  during  the  past 
three  years.  Under  the  present  law 
mortgaged  real  estate  is  subject  ^o  un- 
just double  taxation  in  this  State.  The 
owner  pays  taxes  on  the  value  of  assessed 
valuation  of  his  property,  and  the  holder 
of  the  mortgage  is  supposed  to  pay  the 
personal  tax  on  the  face  value  of  his 
mortgage.  This  year  that  tax  amounts 
to  alx)ut  two  per  cent  The  injustice  of 
this  method  of  taxation  is  manifest,  and 
its  inexpediency  in  New  York  City  and 
other  large  cities  of  the  State  is  equally 
patent,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  holders 
of  mortgages  to  a  very  large  extent  suc- 
ceed, by  technical  expedients  or  by  actual 
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falsehood,  in  evading  the  payment  of 
taxes  on  these  mortgages.  As  The 
Outlook  has  previously  said,  theoreti- 
cally the  most  just  method  of  taxing 
mortgaged  property  would  be  that  pur- 
sued in  California.  In  that  State  the 
mortgagee  and  the  mortgagor  each  pay 
their  respective  shares  of  the  tax  on  the 
property.  But  at  present  in  New  York 
it  appears  to  be  impossible  to  establish 
this  method.  The  reform  aimed  at  in 
the  Bostwick  bill  is  one  which  has  been 
recommended  by  Governor  Odell  and 
has  been  indorsed  by  such  bodies  as  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In 
the  judgment  of  The  Outlook,  it  ought 
to  be  made  a  law,  because  its  effect 
will  be  to  combine  a  greater  amount  of 
revenue  with  a  greater  amount  of  justice 
than  any  method  thus  far  devised.  The 
Bostwick  bill  proposes  to  make  mort- 
gages exempt  from  all  local  taxes,  but 
provides  a  fee  of  one-half  of  one  per 
cent.,  which  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of 
the  recording  of  the  mortgage.  As  all 
mortgages  must  be  recorded  to  make 
them  secure,  the  payment  of  this  tax 
of  five  mills  on  each  dollar  is  prac- 
tically automatic  and  unavoidable,  and 
so  the  conscientious  taxpayer  is  not  dis- 
criminated against  in  favor  of  the  un- 
scrupulous taxpayer.  Moreover,  it  is 
calculated  by  competent  authorities  that 
the  revenue  to  the  State  from  this 
method  will  be  very  much  larger  than 
the  revenue  under  the  present  method, 
although  the  rate  of  taxation  is  nearly  a 
quarter  less.  The  districts  outside  of 
the  great  cities,  where  avoidance  of  the 
direct  taxation  of  mortgages  is  difficult, 
may  receive  less  local  revenue  under  the 
Bostwick  bill  than  they  do  now,  but  they 
ought  to  support  the  measure,  since  the 
total  tax  revenue  of  the  State  will  really  be 
increased.  Opposition  to  this  reform  in 
the  taxation  of  mortgages  has,  unfortu- 
nately, in  the  past  come  pretty  largely 
from  holders  of  mortgages  who  profit  by 
the  present  method  through  their  dishon- 
orable evasion  of  any  taxation  whatever. 

The  attractive  report  of  the 
a^  Sr^eeu*  Tenement  Shade  Tree  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  Tree 
Planting  Association  calls  attention  to  a 
very  interesting  public-spirited  effort  to 


increase  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  the 
city.  The  climate  of  New  York  in  mid- 
summer is  at  times  semi-tropicaL  The 
discomforts  of  the  hot  temperature  are 
greatly  augmented  by  the  radiation  and 
reflection  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  the 
miles  of  pavement  and  the  acres  of  brick 
and  stone  surface  in  the  great  buildings 
that  line  the  city  streets.  In  the  early 
days  trees  in  the  streets  of  New  York 
were  not  uncommon,  but  such  trees  as  did 
originally  grow  outside  of  the  city  parks 
have  gradually  but  surely  been  destroyed 
by  the  tearing  up  and  excavating  of  streets 
in  the  various  necessary  municipal  "  im- 
provements "  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  In  its  treeless  condition  New 
York  makes  a  sad  showing  in  compari- 
son with  most  of  the'  Continental  capi- 
tals. This  lack  of  shade,  and  of  rest  to 
the  eye,  and  so  of  peace  to  the  mind, 
which  the  green  leaves  of  a  tree  give  in 
midsummer,  the  Tree  Planting  Associa- 
tion is  endeavoring  to  supply.  The 
Association  has  proved,  by  practical 
success,  notwithstanding  the  pavements, 
the  trolley  conduits,  the  subways,  and 
the  vast  network  of  pipes  and  wires 
which  underlie  our  city  steeets,  that 
trees  may  be  planted  and  will  grow  if  a 
little  thought  and  care  are  given  to  them. 
It  will  probably  astonish  some  of  our 
readers  who  live  in  the  smaller  cities  and 
in  country  towns  where  the  tree  is  an 
essential  part  of  their  lives,  to  learn  that 
fifteen  dollars  is  required  for  the  proper 
planting  and  care  of  a  street  tree.  To 
plant  a  tree  in  a  New  York  street  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  setting  one  out  on 
a  lawn  or  country  highway.  The  stone 
flagging  must  be  cut  and  removed,  good 
loam  must  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  un- 
fertile street  soil,  an  iron  guard  must  be 
erected  to  protect  the  tree  from  passing 
vehicles  or  from  reckless  street  pas- 
sengers, and  during  the  first  two  or 
three  years  of  its  life  the  tree  must  be 
watched  and  watered  at  some  expense. 
Not  one  of  the  least  useful  results  of  the 
work  of  the  Tree  Planting  Association  is 
the  cultivation  of  a  love  of  nature  among 
street  children.  Each  tree  planted  by  the 
Tenement  Shade  Tree  Committee  bears 
a  small  enameled  sign  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, "  This  tree  is  a  gift  to  all  children. 
Be  its  friend."  The  Committee  has  found 
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that  the  Carolina  poplar  is  the  best  tree 
for  its  purpose;  "it  is  quick-growing, 
very  hardy,  and  moreover  its  foliage  is 
enduring  and  of  a  beautiful  color — a 
green  which  Sargent  [Professor  Sargent, 
of  the  Arnold  Arboretum]  says  is  un- 
rivaled in  all  the  American  forest."  The 
writer  of  this  paragraph,  as  he  looks  out 
of  his  office  window  upon  the  great  brick 
wall  which  shuts  him  in,  feels  like  ex- 
claiming, Long  life  to  the  Carolina  pop- 
lar and  to  the  New  York  Tree  Planting 
Association  I 


The  performance  of  the 

?«*nJw  Y^k^  "  ^J^  "  ^^  Sophocles  by 
members  of  five  East  Side 
Greek  Settlements  in  this  city  last  week 
was  a  unique  and  interesting  event  at 
the  close  of  the  dramatic  season.  It  is 
a  revival  rather  than  an  innovation  in 
the  way  of  Greek  tragedy  in  the  original 
in  New  York,  for  twenty  years  ago  brill- 
iant assemblies  applauded  Mr.  George 
Riddle's  production  of  "  CEdipus  Tyran- 
nus."  It  i^  safe  to  say  that  the  large 
and  representative  audiences  which  filled 
Clinton  Hall  were  vastly  more  interested 
in  the  manner  of  interpretation  than  in 
the  unfolding  of  the  plot,  which  deals,  in 
brief,  with  the  madness  and  death  of 
Ajax  after  his  overthrow  by  Odysseus, 
the  dispute  between  Teucros,  Menelaos, 
and  Agamemnon  over  the  disposal  of 
the  body,  and  its  final  burial  with  honor 
through  the  pity  of  Odysseus,  his  victori- 
ous rival.  The  representation  throughout 
was  marked  by  earnestness  and  sincer- 
ity ;  the  lines  were  delivered  rhythmically, 
accompanied  by  simple  and  effective 
gesture.  The  last  half  of  the  tragedy, 
after  the  death  of  Ajax,  far  exceeds  the 
first  part  in  interest  and  dramatic  power. 
With  the  exception  of  a  musician,  a 
lawyer,  and  a  physician,  all  the  actors 
are  men  who  earn  their  living  in  the 
workshop,  the  factory,  the  store,  and  on 
the  street,  while  dreaming  dreams,  see- 
ing visions,  and  looking  forward  to  wider 
opportunities  in  the  land  of  their  adop- 
tion. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  these 
Greeks  possessed  not  only  the  imagina- 
tion to  enter  sympathetically  into  the 
spirit  of  one  of  the  great  masterpieces 
of  literature,  but  were  al§Q  abl^  to  pre- 


sent it  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  genuine 
enjoyment  to  an  audience  of  cultivated 
people.  In  the  final  words  of  the  chorus, 
"  Many  things  shall  mortals  learn  by 
seeing ;  but  before  he  sees^  no  man  may 
read  the  future,  or  his  fate." 


.    -      «  .     The  theater  in  which  the 

Ad  Bast  Side    _i  ... 

Social  Center  P^^y  was  given  IS  in  some 
respects  as  interesting  as 
the  performance  itself.  Clinton  Hall  is 
a  five-story  building  of  colonial  design  on 
Clinton  Street,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
new  East  River  Bridge.  That  quarter 
of  the  city  is  one  of  its  most  crowded 
sections.  The  streets  teem  with  chil- 
dren, young  men  and  women,  peddlers' 
carts,  and  moving  groups  of  people  day 
and  night  Small  shops  and  crowded 
tenements  of  foreign  aspect  line  the  way. 
Clinton  Hall  has  been  erected  by  the 
Social  Halls  Association  of  New  York. 
While  this  Association  is  incoiporated 
on  a  business  footing,  and  proposes  to 
so  conduct  Clinton  Hall  and  other  simi- 
lar buildings  erected  by  it  that  the  earn- 
ings shall  return  a  fair  rate  of  interest 
to  the  investor,  a  social  purpose  is  at 
the  basis  of  the  enterprise.  Clinton 
Hall  contains  two  restaurants — one 
where  men  can  smoke — halls  for  danc- 
ing, lodge  and  club  rooms,  bowling  alleys, 
billiard-rooms,  a  roof  garden,  and  an 
audience  hall.  The  main  hall,  in  which 
"Ajax"  was  performed  last  week,  is 
rented  for  theatrical  performances,  wed- 
dings, balls,  and  other  social  festivities. 
It  is  really  a  charming  assembly-room, 
and  would  be  so  considered  if  it  stood 
on  upper  Broadway.  The /oyer ,  or  en- 
trance hall,  is  attractive,  and  the  restau- 
rant is  dainty  in  every  appointment. 
The  influence  of  such  a  building  upon 
the  social  and  art  life  of  the  community 
in  which  it  stands  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated, and  the  plan  and  impulse 
which  are  behind  the  enterprise  are 
admirable,  and  it  deserves  the  fullest 
success.  It  will  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  entire  city  if  the  Social  Halls  Asso- 
ciation can  make  Clinton  Hall  so  suc- 
cessful as  a  business  enterprise  that 
similar  buildings  may  be  erected  for  the 
same  purposes  by  the  Association  in 
other  quarters  of  the  city. 
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"Perhaps  the  most 
coSr^M*"*^    comprehensive   and 

most  important  con- 
ference of  ministers  representing  the 
churches  of  the  United  States  ever  held 
in  this  city,"  in  the  words  of  Bishop 
Greer,  was  held  on  March  23  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Parish  House  in  New 
York.  The  delegates  present  repre- 
sented the  Protestant  Episcopal,  Presby- 
terian, Methodist  Episcbpal  (North  and 
South),  Reformed,  Lutheran,  Baptist, 
Congr^;ational,  and  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Churches,  and  included  some 
of  the  most  prominent  church  leaders 
in  the  United  States.  The  purpose  of 
the  gathering  was  to  take  some  action 
with  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  divorce. 
Two  ideas  lay  behind  this  purpose :  one, 
the  idea  of  bringing  about  a  more  uni- 
form legislation  on  the  subject  through- 
out the  United  States,  either  by  co-opera- 
tion between  the  States  or  by  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution ;  the  other, 
the  idea  of  bringing  about  a  more  uni- 
form practice  on  the  part  of  the  churches. 
With  regard  to  the  former  no  definite 
action  was  taken.  Objection  to  a  Con- 
stitutional amendment  was  raised  on 
the  ground  that  any  resulting  Federal 
law,  since  it  would  be  almost  inevitably 
in  the  nature  of  a  compromise,  would 
probably  be  more  lax  than  the  best  of 
the  State  laws.  As  regards  effecting 
more  uniform  laws  among  the  States,  a 
committee  was  chosen  to  prepare  an 
appeal  to  the  public ;  it  was  plain,  how- 
ever, that  the  churches  would  gain  more 
influence  if  first  they  should  make  more 
uniform  their  own  practice.  To  that  end 
the  following  resolution  was  passed,  with 
but  one  dissenting  vote : 

Resolved^  That,  in  recognition  of  the  com- 
ity which  shoula  exist  between  Christian 
Cnurches,  it  is  desirable,  and  would  tend  to 
increase  the  spirit  of  Christian  unity,  for 
each  Church  represented  in  the  Conference 
to  advise,  and,  if  ecclesiastical  authority  will 
allow,  to  enjoin,  its  ministers  to  refuse  to 
unite  m  marriage  any  person  or  persons 
whose  marriage  the  ministers  have  good 
reason  to  believe  is  forbidden  by  the  laws 
of  the  Church  in  which  either  palty  seeking 
to  be  married  holds  membership. 

This  Conference  is  likely  to  have  a  posi- 
tion of  some  historic  importance  in  two 
respects :  first,  as  a  step  toward  higher 
ideals  regarding  divorce ;  second,  as  a 


step  toward  real  church  unity.  The 
evil  of  ill-regulated  divorce  'is  one  that 
strikes  at  the  foundation  of  the  State, 
which  is  the  family.  No  expression  of 
remonstrance  against  this  evil  can  be 
ih significant  There  are  already  socie- 
ties organized  to  combat  it  But  neces- 
sarily such  societies  are  composed  of 
people  who  are  especially  concerned  in 
the  problem,  and  who  therefore  lead 
rather  than  constitute  public  opinion. 
The  churches,  on  the  other  hand,  are  to 
a  great  extent  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large.  And  when  they  unite  in 
emphasizing  an  idea,  their  action  tells 
something  of  the  state  of  public  opinion 
in  general.  As  a  step  toward  church 
unity,  the  action  of  this  Conference  will 
be  hailed  by  every  one  who  is  disturbed 
at  the  warring  of  sects.  It  also  is  an 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  church  unity 
is  being  brought  about  less  by  agree- 
ment in  doctrine,  or  by  organic  amalga- 
mation, than  by  concurrent  action  in 
practical  matters  that  concern  the  Chris- 
tian ideal. 

To  be  the  most  talked  about 
Trium*^^   o^  ^'^  prcseut-day  composers, 

to  be  the  center  of  several 
circles  variously  made  up  of  the  jeer- 
ing, the  worshiping,  the  judicial,  and  the 
merely  bored,  to  succeed  in  eliciting 
from  the  same  people  at  one  moment 
expressions  of  praise  and  respect,  at 
another  exclamations  of  disappointment 
and  even  disgust — this  has  been  the  expe- 
rience of  Dr.  Richard  Strauss  in  America. 
In  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  he  was  en- 
tertained by  admirers.  In  Morgantown, 
West  Virginia,  he  was  the  recipient  of 
honors  seldom  accorded  to  any  man 
(even  an  office-holder),  doubly  signifi- 
cant when  shown  to  a  man  as  an  artist ; 
banks,  shops,  and  schools  were  closed, 
the  Governor  of  the  State  made  a  jour- 
ney expressly  to  greet  him,  the  Pittsburg 
Orchestra  was  brought  to  the  city  to  per 
form  a  concert  under  his  direction,  the 
cadets  of  the  State  University  acted  as 
his  escort,  and  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
symbolized  by  a  banner  inscribed  in  gold 
and  a  Cut-glass  key,  was  presented  to 
him  by  the  Mayor  and  the  City  CounciL 
That  this  ovation  was  made  possible  by 
the  energy  of  a  single  Strauss  enthusiast 
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simply  shows  how  much  unsuspected  mu- 
sical ^preciatioQ  there  is  in  the  Ameri- 
can people  which  only  needs  cultivation; 
for  this  occasion  was  not  a  sudden  spec- 
tacular outburst,  but  the  natural  outcome 
of  a  course  of  musical  trainijng  carried 
on  in  the  community  by  the  dean  of  the 
local  music  college.  Undoubtedly  such 
an  ovation  betokens  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment rather  than  ability  to  discriminate ; 
but  art  must  always  be  enjoyed  before 
any  specific  works  of  art  can  be  judged. 
As  for  that,  Dr.  Strauss  has  had  his 
share  of  criticism,  severe  criticism  too, 
especially  in  New  York. 


The  Two  Stniasaea 


The  event  in  New  York 
during  the  "  Strauss 
festival"  which  more  than  any  other 
called  forth  this  criticism  was  the  per- 
formance on  March  21,  for  the  first 
time  anywhere  in  public,  of  the  "  Sym- 
phonia  Domestica."  It  is  a  huge  work, 
lasting  nearly  an  hour  and  requiring 
somewhat  more  than  all  the  forces  of 
a  modern  orchestra.  It  is  supposed 
to  express  the  experiences  of  ^*  mamma, 
papa,  and  baby "  (not  to  mention  two 
aunts)  in  their  experiences  during  a  day 
at  home.  The  baby  is  disciplined,  washed, 
and  put  to  bed;  "papa,"  who  is  Dr. 
Strauss  himself,  and  "  mamma  "  discuss 
the  method  of  the  child's  education,  and 
there  is  a  disturbance  of  some  sort — 
interpreters  differ  as  to  whether  it  is  a 
thunderstorm  or  an  instance  of  "  papa's  " 
method  of  composing  his  own  music. 
At  this  first  performance  Dr.  Strauss 
merely  hinted  at  a  "programme,"  be- 
cause, so  it  was  said,  he  wanted  the 
Symphonia  judged  as  a  piece  of  absolute 
music.  One  ecstatic  admirer  declares 
the  result  a  proof  that  such  music  requires 
a  "  programme  "  in  order  to  be  under- 
stood. This  is  as  if  a  painting  by  Corot 
could  be  appreciated  only  after  reading 
a  printed  description  of  the  ten-acre  lot 
depicted.  Dr.  Strauss  is  supposed  to 
attempt  being  droll  in  his  music.  After 
listening  to  this  composition,however,one 
questions  whether  Dr.  Strauss  possesses 
a  sense  of  humor.  A  day  at  home  repre- 
sented in  sound  that  could  not  be  more 
emphatic  if  it  set  forth  the  Dies  Irse  is  a 
sad  joke.     In  striving  to  avoid  conven- 


tionality Dr.  Strauss  generally  succeeds 
in  merely  inventing  new  conventions. 
Many  passages  of  greatest  contrapuntal 
complexity  and  most  ingenious  orches- 
tral distortion  have  a  commonplace  efiPect 
much  like  that,  as  one  hearer  expressed 
it,  of  "  chord  on  g,  one,  two,  three,  four, 
chord  on  c,  one,  two,  three,  four." 
Really  there  are  two  Strausses,  Richard 
and  the  Doctor.  With  or  without  a 
programme.  Dr.  Strauss  may  be  an  "  ex- 
traordinary philosopher  and  psycholo- 
gist "  (we  quote  an  admirer  again),  but 
he  is  no  more  of  an  artist  than,  say, 
Dor^.  But  Richard  Strauss  is  quite  diE- 
ferent  He  gave  a  recital  of  his  songs 
with  hb  wife  as  soloist  and  himself  as 
accompanist  He  played  with  an  ease 
and  mastery  that  irritated  some  critics 
because  there  was  no  sign  of  display. 
To  the  sympathetic  hearer,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  seemed  as  if  he  and  his  wife 
were  entertaining  friends  in  their  own 
music-room.  The  songs  are  almost  with- 
out exception  primarily  beautiful  and 
only  secondarily  ingenious.  Occasion- 
ally Dr.  Strauss  seems  to  have  been  a 
collaborator  of  Richard  Strauss,  and 
then  the  hearer  exclaims,  "  What  a  baf- 
fling change  of  tonality  1"  In  turn  Rich- 
ard Strauss  sometimes  assists  the  Doctor 
in  writing  an  orchestral  work,  and  the 
hearer  exclaims,  "  What  a  flash  of 
beauty  I"  But  in  general  it  may  be  said 
that  Richard  Strauss  writes  songs  and 
has  written  some  instrumental  music 
of  absolute  beauty,  while  Dr.  Strauss 
constructs  psychological-orchestral-tone- 
productions. 

This  year's  meeting  of 
'^"lri^^^7''^*  the   National   Council 

of  the  Free  Churches 
of  England,  held  last  month  at  Newcas- 
tle, afforded  a  large  outlet  for  the  indig- 
nation to  which  the  impolitic  Education 
Act  has  roused  full  half  of  the  people  of 
the  country.  That  the  opposition  to  it 
is  not  limited  to  the  Free  Churches  was 
evidenced  by  the  speech  of  an  Anglican, 
Sir  George  Kekewich,  who  affirmed  that 
he  represented  thousands  of  the  laity 
and  hundreds  of  the  clergy  of  the  £stal> 
lished  Church,  in  opposition  to  the  Act, 
and  urged  the  Free  Churches  fo  carry 
on  their  fight  against   it.     Mr.  James 
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Bryce,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  time  a  Cabi- 
net Minister,  declared  that  the  settle- 
ment of  the  controversy  must  include 
two  things — absolute  equality  between 
the  Free  Churches  and  the  Church  of 
England,  and  absolute  control  of  the 
schools  by  the  people.  The  warmth  of 
feeling  on  this  subject  may  be  estimated 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  nine 
months  over  thirteen  thousand  have  been 
brought  into  court  for  refusal  to  pay  taxes 
for  sectarian  teaching,  and  their  goods 
distrained  in  consequence.  As  indica- 
tive of  the  spirit  animating  these  "  pas- 
sive resisters,"  one  of  The  Outlook's 
warm  friends,  a  lady  over  eighty  years 
of  age,  and  quite  infirm,  rather  than  pay 
seventy  cents  as  a  tax  at  which  her  con- 
science revolted,  preferred  to  be  sum- 
moned to  court,  make  public  protest 
there,  and  incur  costs  of  $3.65.  A  few 
cases  of  exorbitant  severity,  as  stripping 
five  rooms  of  furniture  to  meet  a  tax  of 
$3.65,  serve  to  accentuate  the  general  re- 
sentment. A  considerable  section  of  the 
council  cheered  the  President,  the  Rev. 
F.  B.  Meyer,  upon  his  declaration  that 
religious  teaching  in  the  schools  should 
be  eliminated  altogether,  rather  than 
that  it  should  be  given  by  the  Romaniz- 
ing clergy.  Mr.  Meyer's  address  pressed 
the  duty  of  Christian  men  to  engage  in 
political  action  against  crying  public 
evils.  Social  and  political  questions  are 
more  freely  treated  in  such  meetings  in 
England  than  in  church  assemblies  in 
this  country.  On  this  occasion  the  gam- 
bling evil  was  discussed,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  law  against  it  demanded;  the 
Government  was  called  upon  to  dis- 
charge England's  duty  to  oppressed 
Macedonia;  the  recent  legalization  of 
Chinese  coolie  labor  in  South  Africa 
was  denounced — all  in  formal  resolu- 
tions. On  the  last-named  subject  Dr. 
Watson  ("  Ian  Maclaren  ")  sp)oke  strong- 
ly in  an  address  on  "  The  Coarsening  of 
National  Ideals  "  through  the  commer- 
cialism of  the  time,  declaring  it  a  national 
shame  that  Parliament  had  sanctioned 
"  a  measure  for  creating  a  body  of  serfs 
within  the  Empire  to  increase  the  gains 
of  a  wealthy  industry."  The  religious 
spirit  animating  the  treatment  of  public 
questions  seems  to  have  appeared  in  the 
rapt  attention  with  which  the  Council 


listened  for  sixty-five  minutes  to  Dr. 
Fairbairn's  sermon  on  <<  Salvation  by 
Grace  through  Faith." 


Among  the  more  import 
'^^'pSmuj!*  ^*  ^ant  agencies  at  work  for 

social  betterment  none 
are  more  important,  as  going  to  the  root 
of  the  matter,  than  those  that  care  for 
the  social  unit — the  family.  In  this  line> 
though  with  a  deplorably  inadequate 
treasury,  the  National  League  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Family  is  accomplish- 
ing much,  and  its  reports  are  widely 
sought  for  by  students  of  sociology.  Its 
twenty-fourth  report  records  a  decided 
growth  of  public  interest.  Fifteen  States, 
with  Alaska,  Arizona,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  show  by  a  variety  of  recent 
enactments  a  general  tendency  toward 
uniformity  of  legislation  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  family.  Pennsylvania, 
in  particular,  has  adopted  and  amplified 
in  a  law  concerning  marriage  licenses 
some  excellent  provisions  of  the  German 
marriage  laws  that  are  worthy  of  general 
imitation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
posed Uniform  Act  on  Divorce,  drafted 
several  years  ago,  remains  untouched  by 
the  Conference  of  State  Commissions  on 
Uniform  Legislation.  Of  the  nine  States 
that  publish  divorce  statistics  annually 
only  Connecticut  seems  to  be  efifecting 
much  reduction  of  the  divorce  rate. 
Insanity  as  a  legal  cause  for  divorce  has 
been  for  some  years  disappearing,  but 
Utah  has  recently  added  it.  To  an 
account  of  the  Rhode  Island  experiment 
for  harmonious  action  of  the  clergy  in 
the  matter  of  marrying  divorced  persons 
the  pertinent  comment  is  added  that  "it 
is  not  wise  for  the  Church  to  permit  the 
State  to  outstrip  it  in  efforts  to  reform 
itself."  A  new  ally  of  the  League  has 
appeared  in  the  Religious  Education 
Association  with  its  Home  Department. 
An  important  suggestion  is  that  the 
Home  Department  of  the  Sunday-School,, 
devised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  League 
in  1885,  and  now  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  its  membership,  should  be 
supplemented  by  a  Home  Department  of 
the  Church  to  secure  the  proper  engage- 
ment of  the  home  in  the  activities  of  the 
church.      The  increase  of  crime   and 
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lawlessness  is  turning  attention  to  the 
fact  that  low  domestic  morals  are  a  pro- 
lific root  of  all  evils,  and  the  urgent  need 
of  attacking  them  at  this  root  This 
valuable  report  and  kindred  literature 
may  be  had  of  the  Secretary,  Dr.  S.  W. 
Dike,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts,  to 
whom  stamps  for  postage  to  applicants 
will  be  acceptable. 

An  Easter  Thought 

The  Light  of  Life 

There  is  no  record  of  the  earliest  ap- 
pearance of  the  idea  of  immortality ;  it 
is  older  than  the  oldest  history.  For 
many  centuries  men  have  known  that 
death  was  an  illusion — somber,  appall- 
ing, often  heartbreaking,  but  neverthe- 
less an  illusion;  not  the  end  of  the 
drama,  but  the  darkening  of  the  stage 
while  the  scenes  are  shifted  that  another 
act  may  begin  under  a  fairer  sky  in  a 
happier  country.  In  the  far-off  past, 
when  men  were  looking  at  the  world  for 
the  first  time  with  conscious  intelligence, 
they  knew  that  those  who  went  out  of 
their  homes  did  not  go  out  of  existence, 
but  waited,  dim  and  shadowy,  on  the 
boundaries  of  human  life,  or  haunted 
invisibly  the  places  they  loved,  or  lin- 
gered, melancholy  and  hopeless,  but 
still  conscious,  in  worlds  as  shadowy  as 
themselves.  In  the  beautiful  fancy  of 
the  Japanese,  those  who  have  vanished 
from  the  ways  of  life  come  back  at  times 
to  their  old  homes,  bringing  a  deep  and 
tender  peace  with  them.  To  them,  as 
to  the  Chinese,  the  worship  of  ancestors 
means  that  the  dead  have  not  only  not 
ceased  to  be,  but  have  gone  over  to  join 
the  greater  and  freer  spirits  who  live  the 
larger  and  diviner  life.  The  Greek  saw 
in  every  return  of  spring,  when  the  tide 
of  life  came  flooding  back,  the  hint  and 
sign  of  immortality,  and  treasured  his 
great  hope  behind  the  veil  of  the  mys- 
teries into  which  only  the  initiated  were 
admitted.  Savage  and  highly  developed 
races  have  shared  alike  in  the  revelation 
of  immortality,  and  every  race,  according 
to  its  insight  and  culture,  has  given  form 
and  speech  to  this  sublime  idea.  The 
belief  in  what  the  scientists  call  the  per- 
sistence of  force  is  apparently  instinct- 


ive ;  men  do  not  conceive  of  an  end  of 
the  power  they  feel  within  themselves 
until  they  have  become  cynical  of  intro- 
spective or  critical  in  their  attitude 
toward  life. 

The  pale  figure  which  haunted  the 
antique  imagination  dimmed  the  light 
but  did  not  extinguish  it;  the  living 
knew  that  those  who  had  parted  from 
them,  and  whose  ashes  were  piously 
guarded  in  memorial  urns,  could  still  be 
reached  and  affected  by  the  affection 
and  devotion  of  the  living,  Antigone, 
the  type  of  sisterly  self-sacrifice,  faced 
death  that  she  might  give  her  brother's 
shade  rest;  and  Ulysses  talked  in  the 
underworld  with  the  heroes  who  fell  by 
his  side  on  the  plain  of  Troy.  The 
morbid  and  saddened  imagination  of  the 
Middle  Ages  saw  death  as  a  grim  and 
repulsive  skeleton,  the  touch  of  whose 
icy  hand  meant  the  passing  of  earthly 
happiness,  the  solitary  journey  of  Every- 
man, the  awful  loneliness  of  the  descent 
into  the  grave,  the  judgment  seat  beyond. 

To  the  freer  modem  mind,  in  the 
fuller  and  richer  modern  life,  death  is 
no  pale  ghost  summoning  the  living  to* 
leave  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun 
and  wander  disconsolate  along  the  bound- 
aries of  being;  no  grim  and  ghastly 
skeleton  coming  unbidden  to  the  feast 
and  in  the  happiest  hour  summoning  the 
trembling  spirit  to  its  last  accounting.. 
The  dim  shadow  and  the  terrible  de- 
stroyer have  vanished,  and  in  their  place 
has  come  the  great,  benignant,  mysteri- 
ous figure  of  Mr.  Watts's  "Love  and' 
Death."  The  passionate  defense  of 
Love,  wild  with  grief,  cannot  hold  the 
door  against  the  irresistible  strength  of: 
the  messenger ;  but  in  that  great  form,, 
towering  above  the  helpless  defender,, 
pressing  upon  the  door  with  a  purpose: 
that  cannot  be  stayed,  there  is  no  malice,, 
no  antagonism ;  there  is  a  noble  dignity 
as  of  one  come  from  heaven,  the  minis- 
ter of  an  authority  to  which  all  doors, 
must  open,  and  of  a  wisdom  as  tender 
as  it  is  fathomless,  by  which  the  immor- 
tal spirits  of  men  are  forever  guarded' 
from  harm.  "  You  may  kill  us,"  said 
an  early  Christian  martyr,  "  but  you  can- 
not harm  us."  There  is  often  heart- 
rending sorrow  in  death,  for  it  brings, 
appalling  loneliness  with  it ;  but  there  is. 
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peace,  fulfillment,  the  joy  of  the  perfect 
life. 

What  men  in  the  earliest  stages  dimly 
divined,  and  men  of  a  *arger  culture 
hoped  for  and  expressed  in  noble 
dreams,  Christ  brought  to  light  Death 
was  as  much  of  an  illusion  before  as 
after  his  resurrection ;  but  that  which 
was  vaguely  felt  or  poetically  conceived 
became,  in  his  triumph  over  the  grave, 
a  historical  fact  which  transformed  a 
little  group  of  weak,  vacillating  men, 
who  shared  the  moral  blindness  of  their 
race,  into  a  company  of  heroes  eager  to 
bear  witness  in  all  places  and  ready  to 
face  death  in  all  forms.  They  hoped 
and  dreamed  no  more ;  they  knew,  and 
in  the  certainty  of  their  knowledge  they 
spoke  as  those  who  had  put  their  fingers 
into  the  places  where  the  spear  pierced 
and  the  nails  were  driven,  who  had 
heard  the  voice  speaking  that  for  three 
long  days  was  silent,  and  had  seen  him 
walking  who  was  wrapped  in  grave- 
clothes  and  laid  in  a  sepulcher. 

In  their  early  conscious  life  men  felt 
that  they  were  not  born  to  die,  and  that 
death  was  not  an  ending  but  a  changing 
of  the  course,  because  they  were  dimly 
conscious  of  the  indestructible  force 
within  them.  In  every  later  age  men 
have  been  compelled  to  make  the  same 
great  inference  to  satisfy  reason  and  to 
appease  the  heart ;  for  if  we  are  but  the 
dust  of  the  earth  become  conscious  for 
a  time,  life  and  the  world  are  alike  in- 
comprehensible. In  these  later  days  a 
deeper  process  of  thought  and  a  wider 
observation  have  affirmed  that  no  force 
ceases  to  be.  And  One  has  lived  who 
died  as  all  men  die  and  was  buried,  and 
came  out  of  the  sepulcher  not  only  with 
the  light  of  life  undimmed  within  him, 
but  so  visibly  holy  and  immortal  that 
they  who  were  most  familiar  with  him 
fell  at  his  feet  and  worshiped  him. 

The  light  has  come,  and  the  faint 
stars  of  early  hope  and  dream  have 
faded  from  the  sky ;  but  mists  and  shad- 
ows still  linger  about  the  places  where 
men  toil  and  suffer,  and  many  who  sit 
in  the  darkness  of  closed  rooms  and 
silent  homes  cannot,  at  the  moment,  see 
the  brightness  of  the  sky  above  them. 
Not  until  the  first  long  hours  of  loneli- 
ness  have  passed  will  they   open   the 


windows  and  doors  and  look  up  at 
the  heavens.  On  every  Easter  day 
there  is  a  new  group  of  mourners,  for 
there  are  newly  made  graves  over  the 
whole  earth.  To  those  who  cannot  hear 
the  notes  of  joy  in  the  Easter  bells  for 
memory  of  the  recent  sorrow  these  tones 
bring  with  them,  the  Christ  comes,  not 
with  reproach,  but  with  infinite  patience 
and  tenderness.  He  knew  not  only  the 
victory  at  the  tomb,  but  also  the  sadness 
of  Gethsemane;  he  remembers  that 
human  hearts,  with  all  their  weakness, 
have  also  the  power  of  deathless  affec- 
tion. He  knows  that  while  to  him  the 
hope  of  immortality  is  a  massive  cause- 
way glowing  with  lights  spanning  the 
blackness  of  the  river,  to  us  it  is  a 
crossing  of  stepping-stones,  of  which  we 
see  but  one  at  a  time  as  we  pass  down 
into  the  darkness  and  mystery  of  the 
stream  which  none  save  he  has  ever 
recrossed. 

Make  Washington  Beau- 
tiful 

When  the  Senate  Commission  on  the 
Improvement  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia made  its  report  two  years  ago, 
its  recommendations  met  with  a  practi- 
cally unanimous  indorsement  throughout 
the  country,  and  its  suggestions  as  to 
the  gradual  development  of  the  Mall 
between  the  Capitol  and  the  Washington 
Monument  were  pronounced  particularly 
happy.  The  fact  that  the  principle  on 
\\  hich  its  detailed  plans  were  based  was 
a  return  to  the  original  plan  of  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  and  L'Enfant  struck  a 
responsive  chord,  and  the  proof  of  the 
possibilities  of  their  scheme  gave  just 
foundation  for  the  sentiment  It  may 
seem  odd  that,  while  the  report  was 
presented  January  15»  1902,  Messrs* 
Saint  Gaudens^  Olmsted,  Burnham^  and 
McKim,  who  composed  the  Commission, 
were  not  called  before  any  Congressional 
committee  untH  March  12,  1904.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  there  has  been 
no  serious  need  for  their  presence,  as 
during  its  session  last  year  Congress 
made  distinct  headway  in  providing 
means  for  securing  the  key  to  the  entire 
improvement-     That  key  is  the  removal 
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ot  the  Pennsylvania  Hailrdad's  tracks 
from  the  Mall^  now  assured,  an  improve- 
trtfent  that;  with  the  exjpense  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  Union  Station,  will  cost 
$1 1,000,000,  of  which  Congress  provided 
$4,000,000.  The  importance  of  this 
action  cannot  be  overestimated.  The 
Mall  is  to  be  the  central  feature  of  the 
whole  development  The  Commission 
gave  its  detailed  dimensions  most  care- 
ful study,  and  finally  decided  on  the 
dignified  scheme  of  a  tapis-vert  in  the 
center,  three  hundred  feet  in  width, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  four  rows  of 
American  elms,  the  whole  width  being 
eight  hundred  and  ninety  feet;  Govern- 
ment buildings  are  plotted  to  front  on 
the  Mall  thus  created.  It  was  obvious 
that  if  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tracks, 
which  stretched  directly  across  the  Mall, 
were  permitted  to  remain,  the  whole 
scheme  was  impossible  of  fulfillment 
Yet  there  was  some  danger  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  not  act 
because  of  an  unfortunate  omission  when 
the  Commission  was  formed.  The  Sen- 
ate alone  authorized  its  appointment, 
the  services  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  being  paid  for  out  of  the 
Senate's  emergency  fund.  When  the 
Commission  made  their  report,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  expressed  consider- 
able Jdiscontent  and  annoyance,  appar- 
ently because  no  credit  was  due  the 
House.  But  the  finding  of  ways  and 
means  to  carry  out  a  public  plan  is 
much  more  difficult  than  its  suggestion, 
and,  apparently  realizing  that  therefore 
its  share  of  the  credit  will  be  at  least 
equal  to  the  Senate's,  the  House  wisely 
chose  to  ignore  the  irritation  and  took 
the  initiative  referred  to.  But  now  this 
notable  beginning,  secured  a  year  ago  at 
this  expense  of  several  millions,  may  go 
utterly  for  naught 

There  is  serious  danger  that  the  new 
building  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
may  be  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Mall  so  that  it  will  jut  into  it  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  far  enough  to  block  com- 
pletely the  four  rows  of  elms  on  that 
side.  A  location  was  plotted  for  it  by 
the  Commission  on  the  north  side,  where 
there  is  abundant  room  for  it,  and  where 
it  will  add  greatly  to  the  dignity  and 
beauty  of  the  Mall,  ^nd  will  itself  bavQ 


an  adequate  setting.  It  is  known  that 
President  Roosevelt  favors  this  situa- 
tion, but  it  is  thought  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  *is  somewhat  inclined  to 
thd  other.  In  order  to  prevent  such 
encroachment  on  the  space  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  Mall,  by  this  or  any  other 
building.  Representative  Powers  and 
Senator  Newlands  have  introduced  in 
their  respective  branches  of  Congress 
identical  bills,  providing  that  no  build- 
ing shall  be  erected  within  four  hundred 
and  forty-five  feet  of  a  line  drawn  from 
the  center  of  the  dome  of  the  Capitol 
to  the  center  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment The  Senate  Committee  called 
the  members  of  the  Commission  and 
others  before  it  on  March  12,  and,  after 
a  lengthy  hearing,  reported  the  bill  fa- 
vorably. The  House  Committee  has 
not  yet  indicated  its  intention.  Unless 
that  intention  is  to  act  favorably,  the 
Commission  and  other  representatives 
of  the  entire  country  should  be  given  a 
hearing.  The  development  of  Washing- 
ton is  distinctly  a  National  matter.  Not 
only  do  the  eight  hundred  improvement 
associations  throughout  the  country  look 
to  Washington  for  their  ideal,  but  every 
patriotic  American  desires  that  the 
Federal  City  shall  represent  in  a  reason- 
able way  the  noblest  type  of  civic  beauty 
that  the  country  can  conceive.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  concern  to  all  Americans 
that  Washington  be  made  a  beautiful 
city.  As  a  rule,  American  cities  are 
extremely  ugly,  and  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  Americans  will  revolt 
against  the  ugliness  of  urban  surround- 
ings. So  far,  ugliness  must  be  excused 
on  the  ground  of  ignorance ;  but  Con- 
gress will  not  have  that  excuse  if  it  con- 
demns the  Capital  to  permanent  disfig- 
urement Paris  had  to  be  reconstructed 
by  the  process  of  Haussmanization — a 
process  costly  enough.  Owing  to  the 
foresight  of  Washington  and  his  fellow- 
planners,  the  city  of  Washington  needs 
no  radical  reconstruction.  But,  if  a 
harmonious  result  is  to  be  produced, 
the  original  plans  of  the  city,  as  devel- 
oped by  the  Commission,  must  be  ad- 
hered to  consistently.  Surely  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  not  permit  its 
own  splendid  initiative  to  be  frustrated 
by    the    location    of  the    Agricultural 
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Building  or  any  other  structure  on  the 
Mall.  The  passage  of  the  Powers-New- 
lands  bill  will  tend  to  insure  the  grad- 
ual development  of  the  Mall  on  dignified 
and  beautiful  lines.  The  bill  ought  to 
pass. 

The  Freedom  of  Wealth 

Mr*  Carnegie's  gift  to  Tuskegee,  not 
long:  ago,  with  its  avowed  purpose  of 
freeing  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington  from 
anxiety  as  to  the  future  support  of  his 
family,  so  that  his  whole  powers  may  be 
undividedly  given  to  his  great  work  for 
his  race,  was  a  suggestive  gift.  Wealth 
<caQ  set  a  man  free  to  serve ;  we  see  it 
<exemplified  here.  Can  it  also  set  him 
^ree  from  the  obligation  to  serve  ? 

In  this  world  of  ours,  as  at  present 
(Constituted,  the  majority  of  us  have  to 
:spend  most  of  our  time  working  for  a 
living.  In  working  for  a  living,  also,  we 
^nd  ourselves  largely  dependent  upon 
nhe  wills  and  ideas  of  others,  and  of  the 
^community  at  large.  We  are  not  free 
'either  as  to  our  time  or  our  purposes. 
Instead  of  wide  plans,  we  have  to  make 
•narrow  ones ;  instead  of  hours  and  days, 
minutes  are  all  we  have  to  spare.  Those 
of  us  who  want  to  do  unselfish  works  of 
service  are  often  restricted  to  very  small 
efforts  in  such  lines.  We  have  to  fall 
back,  in  the  end,  on  the  evident  truth 
that,  in  so  far  as  we  do  our  own  particular 
personal  bit  of  the  world's  daily  drudgery 
honestly  and  cheerfully,  we  thus,  in  that 
measure,  help  to  accomplish  the  work  of 
the  world  rightly.  Our  work  withholds 
us  from  liberty  of  action ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  absolves  us  from  the 
responsibilities  of  an  unchartered  free- 
dom. 

The  rich  enter  into  this  freedom. 
When  a  man  no  longer  has  to  work  for  a 
living,  but  only  for  superfluities  and  power, 
lie  has  left  the  wholesome  absolutions  of 
necessity  behind.  Others  must  toil ;  his 
hours  and  days  are  his  own.  Like  the 
feudal  vassal  who  commuted  forced  per- 
sonal service  by  a  money  payment,  his 
fortune  sets  him  free.  But  free  for  what  ? 
The  world  releases  him  from  its  obliga- 
tions of  drudgery.  But  can  he  be  freed 
from  the  divine  obligation  of  service? 
Service,  somewhere,  somehow,  he  was 


created  for,  and  from  this  law  he  can 
never  be  exempted.  He  is  free  to 
serve — to  do  the  unpaid,  ui^judging 
higher  services  of  men  to  their  race. 
He  has  been  called  up  higher ;  but  the 
obligations  of  duty  are  not  removed. 

In  practice,  however,  what  generally 
happens  ?  When  a  man  has  enough  to 
live  on,  instead  of  stopping  the  intensity 
of  his  daily  work,  he  often  keeps  it  up 
for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  making  more 
money,  or  adding  luxuries  to  personal 
or  family  life.  It  is  a  commonplace  of 
observation  that  many  a  man  labors  on 
when  his  gains  are  far  beyond  normal 
requirements,  in  order  that  social  ambi- 
tions may  be  realized  by  his  household. 
His  wealth  does  not  free  him ;  it  only 
piles  more  baggage  on  his  back  as  he 
travels  on  in  the  world.  He  has  not 
even  the  excuse  of  working  for  a  living, 
no  matter  how  hard  he  works.  He  is 
working  for  luxuries  which  inevitably 
corrupt  and  derange  life  ;  and  good  can- 
not come  to  him,  his  family,  or  the 
world  from  such  a  viciously  false  state 
of  things. 

Or,  higher  still,  comes  the  man  whose 
fortune  bulks  too  large  to  leave  him  any 
excuse  for  continued  toil  at  all.  He 
administers  his  millions,  and  makes  his 
money  payments  to  the  world — charities, 
educational  gifts,  and  so  on.  But  his 
personal  service — not  at  all.  He  prac- 
tically repudiates  the  idea.  Not  liberty 
to  serve,  but  license  to  live  at  ease,  is 
what  he  expects  his  riches  to  bring  him. 
Made  free  to  serve,  he  evades  the  obli- 
gation as  a  matter  of  course.  Yet  even 
he,  at  times,  has  an  uneasy  sense  of 
possible  accounting.  A  certain  lawyer 
the  other  day,  drawing  up  the  will  of 
such  a  multi-millionaire,  suggested  to 
him  that,  in  view  of  probable  newspaper 
criticism  after  his  death,  it  might  be 
well  to  leave  at  least  one  large  bequest 
to  charity.  His  client  nodded.  "I 
guess  you're  right.  You  know  naore  of 
such  things  than  I  do,  so  jUst  put  down 
a  million  for  any  charity  you  please,  and 
then  let's  get  down  to  business." 

The  outcry  against  wealth  in  these 
days  of  the  greatest  wealth  the  world 
has  ever  seen  has  this  solid  truth  behind 
it — that  riches  that  commute  personal 
service  by  money  payment,  or  repudiate 
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it  altogether,  are  corrupting  to  social 
and  national  life.  It  is  this  aspect  of 
wealth  that  the  Gospels  rebuke,  with  a 
direct  rebuke  that  Christianity  cannot 
afford  to  explain  away.  But  where  riches 
are  used,  loyally  and  personally,  to 
render  large  and  far-reaching  service, 
beyond  the  power  of  ordinary  men,  there 
should  be  none  so  foolish  as  to  object 
to  the  fortune  or  its  possessor.  It  would 
be  hard  to  imagine,  for  example,  any 
criticism  of  Miss  Helen  Gould's  fortune 
or  ser.vices.  Wealth,  subject  to  this 
law  of  liberty,  is  a  sociological  blessing, 
not  a  sociological  danger.  Is  it  a  base- 
less dream  that  in  an  educated  class, 
thus  set  free  for  social  service,  America 
may  yet  produce  a  new  nobility,  far 
higher  than  any  selfish  aristocracy, 
greedy  of  personal  luxuries,  that  the 
world  has  ever  known  ? 

The  Papacy  in  Interna- 
tional AiFairs 

Recent  events  in  Europe  have  made 
it  plain  that  the  Papacy  is  an  important 
element  in  international  politics  and  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  must  be 
reckoned  with  by  all  the  Great  Powers. 
The  policy  of  Leo  XIII.  was  so  broad 
and  modern,  as  compared  with  that  of 
his  predecessors,  that  a  working  recon- 
ciliation was  effected  between  the  Papacy 
and  modem  society,  which,  wherever  it 
is  active  and  powerful,  is  essentially 
democratic.  Pius  X.  is  a  man  of  a  dif- 
ferent type  from  his  predecessor.  He 
has  had  very  little  direct  contact  with 
the  world  outside  Italy;  but  he  is 
not  only  a  religious  man  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word ;  he  appears  also 
to  have  a  stock  of  common  sense,  a 
practical  sagacity,  and  a  catholic  temper 
which  are  likely  to  make  him  wise  in 
dealing  with  other  countries  and  races. 

It  was  not  the  fault  of  Leo  that  France 
arrayed  itself  by  legislative  action  so 
definitely  against  the  teaching  of  Catho- 
lic religious  orders.  If  the  Catholic 
clergy  in  France  had  been  as  wise  as 
the  Pope,  and  carried  out  in  good  faith 
the  policy  which  he  urged  upon  them, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  present 
acute  stage  of  friction  between  the  Gov- 


ernment and  the  Church  would  not  have 
been  reached.  That  the  Ministry  of  M, 
Combes  has  gone  too  far,  and  that  its 
measures  have  been  too  drastic,  is  the 
judgment  of  many  of  the  best  friends  of 
France  among  Protestants ;  but  it  is  un- 
deniable that  the  attitude  of  many  of  the 
leading  ecclesiastics  in  France  has  been 
irritating  in  the  last  degree,  and  that 
many  ecclesiastical  teachers,  departing 
entirely  from  the  attitude  urged  upon 
them  by  Leo,  have  been  instilling  reac- 
tionary principles  into  the  minds  of  their 
pupils,  and  prejudicing  them  against  the 
Republic.  The  public  disapproval  of 
the  drastic  repression  of  teaching  by 
religious  orders  recently  expressed  by 
Pius  X.  was  a  necessary  result  of  recent 
legislation ;  no  Pope  could  have  taken 
any  other  ground.  But  there  seems  to 
be  no  question  that  a  great  majority  of 
Frenchmen  are  supporting  the  policy  of 
M.  Combes,  and  that  the  proposed  law 
of  congregations,  inaugurated  some  time 
ago  for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  the 
teaching  of  religious  orders,  will  be 
adopted.  In  every  case  in  which  this 
question  has  been  before  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  the  Government  has  held 
its  majority,  the  only  exception  being 
the  modification  of  the  term  during 
which  the  provisions  of  the  bill  shall  be 
carried  out — ^the  period  of  ten  years 
having  been  substituted  for  the  period  of 
five.  There  is  every  prospect  at  present 
that  the  bill  will  become  a  law  in  the 
near  future ;  and  if,  as  is  anticipated  in 
some  quarters,  the  Ministry  of  M.  Combes 
should  fall,  its  fall  will  not  be  due  to 
disapproval  of  its  legislation,  but  to  the 
growing  disaffection  of  his  supporters 
among  the  Socialists,  who  are  angry 
with  the  Premier  because  of  his  failure 
to  carry  through  legislative  action  pro- 
viding for  pensions  for  superannuated 
workmen. 

France  has  long  been  the  protector 
of  Catholic  Christians  in  the  Far  East, 
and  the  Vatican  is  likely  to  be  slow  in 
taking  an  extreme  position  toward  the 
French  Government,  because  no  country 
can  do  what  France  has  done  except 
England  or  Germany,  and  both  these 
countries  are  Protestant.  Another  con- 
sideration which  is  likely  to  hold  the 
Papacy  back  from  complete  rupture  with 
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France  is  the  probability  that  any  fur- 
ther irritation  would  lead  to  the  abolition 
of  the  Concordat,  the  continuance  of 
which  French  ecclesiastics  seem  to  con- 
sider essential  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church  and  of  religion.  The  Radicals 
of  all  shades  in  the  Chamber  of  Depth 
ties  would  welcome  any  attitude  of  the 
Papacy  towards  the  Republic  which 
would  justify  them  in  moving  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Concordat 

Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  is  bent 
on  securing  the  best  possible  under- 
standing with  the  Papacy.  When  Bis- 
marck declared,  early  in  the  seventies, 
that  he  would  not  go  to  Canossa,  he 
undoubtedly  meant  what  he  said;  but 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  later  events 
compelled  him  to  go  to  Canossa,  and 
the  practical  politician,  with  his  usual 
disr^ard  for  consistency,  quietly  ignored 
his  declaration  and  reversed  his  policy. 
That  reversal  was  brought  about  by  the 
necessity  of  securing  Roman  Catholic 
support  against  the  growing  Socialistic 
party.  At  the  last  election  that  party 
cast  about  2,500,000  votes,  and  made  an 
immense  gain  in  representation  in  the 
Reichstag.  Against  this  rapidly  growing 
movement,  which  expresses,  not  antago- 
nism to  the  Emperor  or  to  the  monarchy, 
but  antagonism  to  the  military  system, 
to  heavy  taxation,  and  to  extreme  restric- 
tion of  freedom  of  action,  the  Roman 
Catholics  who  form  the  Centrum  in  the 
Reichstag  have  become  not  only  very 
valuable  but  indispensable  allies.  For 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  a  great 
force  for  conservatism  in  the  modern 
world.  A  high  American  authority  has 
said  that  it  is  the  most  valuable  police 
or  regulative  force  in  modern  society. 
It  is  allied  by  instinct  and  by  policy 
with  all  groups  which  stand  for  the 
sanctity  of  the  home,  for  the  inviolability 
of  marriage,  and  for  social  stability  and 
order.  It  was  for  this  reason  more  than 
any  other,  probably,  that  Bismarck  final- 
ly went  to  Canossa,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason,  under  still  greater  pressure,  that 
the  last  remnant  of  the  Falk  laws  was 
recently  erased  from  the  statute-books. 

Germany  has  great  interests  and  great 
ambitions  in  the  East,  and  the  Emperor 
is  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  most  far- 
seeing  rulers  of  the  day.     He  has  shown 


in  imnf  wa3rs  his  desire  to  be  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  the  Pope ;  he  has 
visited  Rome,  and  he  has  been  cordially 
received  at  the  Vatican.  The  restrict- 
ive laws  enacted  in  Germany  in  1872 
and  in  1873,  followed  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  from  that  country;  by  the 
arrest  of  bishops  and  the  closing  of 
churches,  have  been  erased  one  by  one 
from  the  statute-book,  and  Germany  is 
now  in  a  position  to  take  the  utmost 
advantage  of  the  coolness  between  the 
French  Government  and  the  Papacy. 
She  would  like  to  be  the  protector  of 
Catholic  Christians  throughout  the  East 
in  exchange  for  the  support  of  German 
Catholics  against  Socialism.  France 
will  not  willingly  give  up  a  position 
which  she  has  held  for  many  decades, 
nor  will  the  Papacy  willingly  cast  oflF 
French  support  in  the  East.  It  is  diflfi- 
cult  to  see  how  the  service  which  France 
rendered  to  Catholics  could  be  rendered 
by  either  Germany  or  England.  Id  any 
event,  the  great  importa;ice  of  the  rela- 
tions of  both  France  and  Germany  to 
the  Papacy  evidences  the  reality  of  the 
power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
modem  Europe,  and  evidences  also  the 
extraordinary  success  of  the  statesman- 
ship of  Leo  XIII. 


The  Spectator 

It  was  at  the  dog  show  some  time 
since,  amid  an  almost  deafening  babel  of 
tongues,  that  the  Spectator  met  a  friend 
he  had  not  seen  since  the  college  days 
of  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  There 
was  no  need  to  ask  whence  this  old 
friend  came.  His  dress  told  the  story 
as  plainly  as  words  could  have  done. 
He  was  from  the  further  Middle  West, 
just  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  How 
did  the  Spectator  know  so  surely  ?  The 
Spectator  confesses  that  he  cannot  telL 
Can  one  tell  in  words  the  difference 
between  the  fragrance  of  peaches  and 
grapes  ?  Maybe  so,  but  the  Spectator 
would  not  like  to  attempt  it  at  this  mo- 
ment. Nor  would  he  care  to  attempt  to 
tell  in  what  the  differences  in  the  dress 
of  a  man  from  the  Middle  West,  the  fur- 
ther Middle  West,  the  Southwest,  and  the 
Northwest  consist ;  but  there  are  differ- 
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ences  that  one  much  less  acute  than 
Sherlock  Holmes  can  detect  in  a  moment, 
even  though  the  differences  are  mainly  in 
the  head-coverings,  and  these  coverings 
are  all  pretty  nearly  the  same — soft 
felts  with  generous  brims.  That  they 
should  all  be  very  much  alike  would 
seem  to  make  the  task  the  harder,  but 
it  is  not,  for  the  difference  in  the  main 
is  in  the  fashion  of  wearing  the  hats,  of 
turning  the  brims  up  or  down,  in  front, 
on  the  side,  or  behind,  and  of  denting  or 
creasing  or  crushing  the  crowns.  Well, 
the  Spectator's  friend  had  his  fashioned 
as  they  do  a  little  this  side  of  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Rockies,  and  if  any  reader 
wants  to  know  how  that  is,  a  journey  to 
that  region  is  recommended,  in  the  con- 
fident belief  that  it  will  pay  in  many 
other  ways. 

It  was  not  a  desire  for  sartorial 
knowledge  that  had  brought  the  Spec- 
tator's friend  to  New  York  and  to  the 
dog  show.  He  came  as  a  kind  of 
commissioner  from  his  neighborhood  to 
buy  young  bloodhounds  with  which  to 
start  a  kennel  where  dogs  could  be  bred 
and  trained  to  hunt  the  men  who  prey 
upon  their  fellows  in  a  not  very  densely 
populated  section.  "  We  are  not  on  the 
frontier,"  the  Spectator's  friend  ex- 
plained; "there  is  no  frontier,  in  the  old 
sense.  Nor  do  we  have  more  than  our 
own  share  of  dishonest  people,  and  prac- 
tically no  desperadoes,  certainly  none  of 
the  kind  that  used  to  be  described  as 
bad  men  in  the  flash  stories  that  we  read 
when  we  were  boys,  and  which  are  still 
somewhat  current  But  we  have  thieves 
and  robbers,  as  you  have  here — thieves 
who  more  frequently  than  not  baffle  the 
skill  of  our  officers.  So  we  have  con- 
cluded to  try  dogs,  just  as  they  have 
been  tried  in  other  parts  of  the  West, 
where  they  have  been  astonishingly  suc- 
cessful in  running  down  fugitives  of 
various  kinds,  particularly  horse-thieves, 
or  men  who  have  carried  off  booty  either 
on  horseback  or  in  buggies  or  wagons. 
Before  coming,"  he  explained,  "  I  saw 
some  experiments  in  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  which  convinced  me  that  blood- 
hounds in  anything  like  an  open  coun- 
try are  almost  invincible  if  they  can  be 
put  on  a  track  within  twelve  hours  or  so." 


Recollections  of  the  old-time  horror 
that  filled  the  North  at  the  idea  of  run- 
ning down  fugitive  slaves  in  the  South 
with  bloodhounds  came  to  the  Spectator, 
and  he  asked  his  friend  if  it  were  not 
rather  inhuman  to  hunt  men  with  dogs. 
"The  idea  of  hunting  men,"  was  the 
answer,  "is  never  nice,  and  hunting  them 
with  dogs  does  seem  rather  brutal.  But 
in  reality  there  is  nothing  any  more  cruel 
about  hunting  thieves  with  dogs  than  in 
any  other  way.  In  the  West  it  is  done 
with  as  much  kindness  as  possible.  To 
begin  with,  the  dogs  are  not  turned  loose 
to  run  the  track  and  follow  and  catch 
the  quarry,  but  they  are  kept  in  leash,  so 
that  the  huntsman  reaches  the  quarry 
with  the  dog.  This  prevents  harm  to 
the  man  hunted,  and  harm  also  to  the 
dogs  hunting.  The  notion,  however, 
that  a  bloodhound  is  a  savage  beast  of 
prey  should  be  dismissed.  A  well-trained 
bloodhound  would  no  more  think  of 
attacking  its  quarry  than  a  well-trained 
pointer  or  setter  would  think  of  jumping 
on  a  partridge  or  quail.  The  business 
of  each  is  to  seek  and  find.  When  the 
person  or  other  animal  sought  is  found 
by  a  bloodhound,  its  work  is  finished. 
The  huntsman  goes  with  the  dogs,  how- 
ever, for  another  reason.  The  dogs 
would  go  so  fast  that  no  one  could  keep 
up  to  capture  the  fugitive  when  found,  if 
they  ran  free ;  then,  again,  if  the  chase 
were  long,  the  dogs  would  be  apt  to  run 
themselves  to  death.  Why,  there  have 
been  chases  in  Nebraska  ojf  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  ;  and  the  percentage  of 
failures  has  been  most  inconsiderable. 
To  be  sure,  no  court  would  accept  the 
evidence  of  a  dog  as  conclusive  against 
a  man ;  but  in  nearly  every  instance  a 
dog-caught  thief  owns  up  and  takes  his 
medicine.  I  verily  believe  that  a  neigh- 
borhood supplied  with  several  braces  of 
well-trained  bloodhounds  would  be  more 
immune  than  if  protected  by  a  force  of 
Pinkerton  detectives.  Dogs  of  this  sort 
exert  a  very  persuasive  moral  influence 
which  deters,  I  fancy,  to  an  extent  by 
reason  of  its  uncanniness.  It  is  instinct 
against  criminal  cunning,  and  instinct  is 
much  the  more  unerring.  Every  crim- 
inal does  something  to  *give  himself 
away;*  but  the  dog  detective  does  not 
reason  and  is   not   reasoned  with — he 
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merely  follows  his  nose,  and  that  takes 
him  straight  to  the  end" 

The  Spectator  learned  that  the  best 
strains  of  bloodhound  blood  were  in 
New  England,  where  one  or  two  breeders 
had  imported  dogs  from  Old  England. 
There  the  dogs  have  been  bred  from 
time  out  of  mind  and  kept  pure  more 
for  bench  show  purposes  than  for  any 
practical  purposes.  They  have  here  and 
there,  however,  been  trained,  and  now  and 
then  have  been  used  in  an  experimental 
way  in  the  effort  to  catch  persistent 
criminals  who  defeated  other  means  of 
capture.  They  have  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful, however,  for  the  trails  invariably 
led  to  large  towns  or  cities  where  the 
track  was  so  crossed  and  recrossed  that 
the  dogs  were  soon  at  fault  In  some 
of  the  Western  cases  alluded  to  the  trails 
ran  into  towns  where  there  was  more  or 
less  recrossing,  but  in  many  instances 
the  dogs  were  successful,  and  in  one 
notable  case  the  young  man  sought  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  large  crowd  that  had 
gathered  to  watch  the  dogs  work.  They 
went  right  up  to  him,  and  manifested  the 
greatest  pleasure  when  they  had  found 
him.  He  pretended  to  feel  compli- 
mented at  their  attention ;  when  accused, 
he  stoutly  denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
crime,  but  in  the  end,  other  evidence 
corroborating  that  of  the  dogs,  he  con- 
fessed. 

The  Spectator  had  some  talk  with 
one  of  the  New  England  breeders,  and 
found  him  a  man  of  notably  gentle 
manners  and  kindly  nature.  He  has 
been  breeding  dogs  for  many  years,  and 
has  experience  of  many  breeds.  He  is 
enthusiastic  about  the  bloodhound  mere- 
ly as  a  dog,  and  quite  apart  from  his 
extraordinary  capacity  to  follow  a  trail. 
"  They  are  very  gentle  and  affectionate," 
he  said,  "  and  as  companionable  to  have 
about  as  any  dog  that  ever  lived.  More- 
over, they  are  more  reasonable  than  any 
other  dog.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  that 
they  will  learn  tricks,  that  they  will  jump 
through  hoops  and  do  other  circus  tricks. 
They  are  not  that  kind.  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  ask  any  such  nonsense  of  a 
bloodhound.     I  could  not  look  into  his 


sad  and  noble  face  and  have  any  desire 
to  so  demean  him.  But  he  can  reason 
and  he  can  remember.  Here  are  two 
cases  of  reasoning.  A  bloodhound  was 
lying  on  the  hearth  at  my  house  in  front 
of  an  open  fire.  One  of  the  children  sat 
on  him,  and,  thinking  his  ears  too  long, 
began  clipping  one  off  with  the  scissors. 
Had  the  dog  jumped  up,  the  child  very 
likely  would  have  been  thrown  into  the 
fire,  so  the  dog  stayed  still  and  merely 
yelped  till  some  one  came  to  the  rescue. 
Was  not  that  reason  ?  Then,  again,  I 
had  a  bitch  with  a  new  litter  of  puppies. 
A  youngster  visiting  at  my  place,  a  child 
the  dog  had  never  seen,  wandered  into 
the  kennels  where  the  mother  and  pup- 
pies were.  Dogs  are  pretty  savage  at 
such  times,  and  only  the  regular  attend- 
ant is  tolerated.  In  this  case  the 
mother  left  her  puppies,  and,  taking  the 
child  by  its  sleeve,  led  it  to  the  house 
where  it  could  be  cared  for.  Was  not 
that  reason  ?  Now,  this  same  dog  was 
in  the  kennel  inclosure  and  a  man  was 
painting  the  fence.  She  stuck  her  nose 
between  the  palings  and  the  man  jabbed 
the  paint-brush  in  her  face ;  her  indig- 
nati6n  was  beyond  bounds ;  she  nearly 
went  crazy,  but  she  could  not  get  through 
or  over  the  fence.  Now  that  man  meant 
no  harm;  he  was  merely  having  his 
little  joke.  But  the  hound  remembered 
and  would  never  forgive  the  man,  though 
he  tried  all  he  knew  to  apologize  and 
make  amends.  She  hated  the  very  sight 
of  him,  and  was  evidently  anxious  to 
avenge  the  wrong.  I  had  to  discharge 
him  for  fear  that  the  dog  would  attack 
him,  and  so  bring  upon  herself  and  her 
kind  an  ill-deserved  reproach.  Give  a 
dog  a  bad  name,  you  know." 


A  Correction 

The  editors  of  the  "  Wall  Street  Journal  ^ 
call  our  attention  to  an  inadvertent  but  un- 
fortunate error  in  the  final  installment  oi 
"  Theodore  Roosevelt  the  Citizen,"  which 
appeared  in  The  Outlook  for  March  12.  In 
that  chapter  Mr.  Riis  describes  the  attitude 
of  Wall  Street  towards  the  President,  and 
quotes  a  striking  and  significant  editorial 
from  one  of  our  contemporaries  which  has 
expert  and  intimate  knowledge  of  such  mat- 
ters. That  editorial  appear^  in  the  "  Wall 
Street  Journal,**  published  morning  and  eve- 
ning by  Messrs.  Dow,  Jones  &  Co.  It  was. 
however,  erroneously  credited  to  the  **  Wall 
Street  News.** 
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The 


State    Buildings    at    the    St   Louis 
Exposition 


By  Charles  B.  Wells 

With  Drawings  by  Walter  Hale 


MORE  than  one-half  of  the  forty- 
three  States  and  Territories  to 
be  represented  by  buildings  of 
their  own  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  in  St.  Louis  this  summer 
have  their  houses  entirely  finished  and 
the  keys  turned  in  the  doors  awaiting 
the  opening  day — a  fact  which  betokens 
a  state  of  completeness  which  is  as 
gratifying  as  it  has  been  unusual  in  the 
experience  of  our  several  previous  Expo- 
sitions. 

These  buildings  are  destined  to  play 
a  more  important  part  in  the  social 
entertainment  of  visitors  than  hitherto 
has  been  the  case.  This  will  be  due  in 
a  great  measure   to   the  fact  that  the 


"  Plaza  of  States  "  lies  just  within  one 
of  the  great  gates,  which  is  served  with 
a  trolley  line  direct  to  the  heart  of  the 
city ;  this  in  addition  to  the  Intermural 
Railway,  familiarly  known  as  the  "  Mu," 
which  connects  this  locality  with  "  The 
Pike"  and  every  other  section  of  the 
Fair.  This  will  make  possible  the  elabo- 
rate scheme  of  evening  receptions  which 
has  been  planned,  and  which  has  been 
fostered  by  the  extraordinarily  generous 
appropriations  for  entertainments  which 
have  been  made  by  the  majority  of  our 
commonwealths.  The  only  hotel  located 
within  the  grounds  stands  in  the  midst 
of  this  section,  and  will  nightly  add  its 
quota  of  six  thousand  guests  to  swell 
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the  number  of  those  to  gladly  welcome 
this  social  recreation  as  an  attracrive 
innovation  in  World's  Fair  experience. 
Although  the  main  buildings  will  close 
their  doors  at  sunset,  "  The  Pike  "  will 
remain  open  in  the  evening,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  gatherings  in  the  State 
Buildings,  may  easily  attract  as  large  an 
attendance  as  will  the  day  exhibits. 
Separate  days  have  been  set  apart  for 
celebration  by  each  State,  Territory,  and 
Possession,  so  that  scarcely  an  evening 
will  pass  that  does  not  see  some  function 
in  one  or  the  other  of  the  State  Pavil- 
ions. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
attractive  spot  for  the  location  of  these 
representative  homes  of  the  States. 
Here  are  wooded  hills,  ravines,  and  a 
lively  brook,  in  fact  everything  which 
might  be  found  in  an  ideal  residential 
quarter  of  a  wealthy  suburb. 

The  buildings  themselves  are  potent 
factors  of  historical  interest,  for  more 
States  than  ever  before  have  sought  to 
commemorate  some  incident  of  National 
importance  by  reproducing  such  struc- 
tures located  within  their  boundaries  as 
have  been  the  scenes  of  history-making 
events.  The  Southern  States  have  con- 
tributed largely  in  this  respect 

Missouri's  home,  complete  and  ready 
for  use,  stands  in  a  commanding  posi- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  "  Plaza  of 
States,"  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  just  above 
and  facing  the  elaborate  United  States 
Government  Building.  It  is  an  impos- 
ing structure,  of  classical  design,  and  is 
double  the  size  of  any  other  State  Build- 
ing on  the  grounds,  its  high  and  heavily 
ornamented  dome  being  a  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  view  from  almost  any  stand- 
point in  this  vicinity.  Expending  in  its 
construction  $150,000  of  the  half -million 
so  generously  appropriated  by  the  Leg- 
islature, the  State  Commissioners  will 
have  a  balance  of  $350,000  still  in  hand 
with  which  bountifully  to  entertain  their 
guests. 

Directly  across  the  avenue  from  Mis- 
souri's stately  pile  stands  completed  the 
building  which,  by  virtue  of  its  histori- 
cal association,  should  most  command 
the  visitor's  attention.  It  is  Louisiana's 
reproduction  of "  The  Old  Cabildo,"  the 
New  Orleans  City  Government  Build- 


ing of  the  Spanish  r^me,  as  it  existed 
in  1803  when  the  representatives  of 
Napoleon  and  President  Jefferson  met 
there  to  complete  the  transfer  of  the 
880,000  square  miles  of  territory  then 
known  as  "Louisiana,"  to  celebrate 
which  event  this  Exposition  is  held.  The 
original  "  Cabildo  "  is  still  standing  on 
Jackson  Square,  New  Orleans,  where  it 
faces  a  park  glowing  with  tropical  trees 
and  plants,  while  its  duplicate  here,  at 
present,  stands  on  frozen  ground  sur- 
rounded with  ice  and  snow.  It  is  built 
in  three  stories  of  typical  French  archi- 
tecture, with  a  Roman  arched  arcade 
running  the  full  length  of  two  sides  of 
the  building,  while  surrounding  the 
characteristic  interior  stone-paved  court 
are  balconies  jutting  out  from  the  two 
upper  floors  on  all  sides,  which  lead 
directly  to  the  prison  cells.  In  the 
courtyard,  during  the  Spanish  occupa- 
tion, criminals  were  punished  with  tor- 
ture and  death,  and  later  it  served  as 
a  public  mart  of  slaves.  Here  the  old 
Spanish  stocks  and  other  instruments  of 
torture  will  be  exhibited.  In  the  council 
chamber,  where  the  transfer  actually  took 
place,  will  be  shown  the  original  treaty 
between  France  and  the  United  States. 
The  building  will  be  filled  with  objects 
of  historical  interest,  and  furnished 
throughout  in  the  style  peculiar  to  those 
ancient  days. 

Also  completed,  and  scarcely  less  in- 
teresting than  the  old  Cabildo,  is  the 
State  Building  of  New  Jersey,  which 
again,  as  at  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
presents  Washington's  Headquarters, 
the  old  Ford  Tavern  at  Morristown. 
Surrounded  by  the  more  pretentious 
Indiana,  Arkansas,  and  Iowa  Build- 
ings, this  reminder  of  Revolutionary 
days  is  most  striking  in  its  quaint- 
ness.  Viewed  from  withdUt,  its  dormer 
windows,  small  window-panes,  and  huge 
outside  stone  chimneys  suggest  a  colo- 
nial atmosphere  which  is  not  dispelled 
as  one  crosses  the  threshold  to  walk  on 
rag  carpets  and  sit  on  furniture  of  a 
bygone  day  before  the  huge  fireplace  of 
our  great-great-grandsires,  as  did  Kos- 
ciusko, Lafayette,  Putnam,  Hamilton, 
and  the  numbers  of  other  heroes  who 
fought  the  good  fight  by  the  side  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country. 


THE   CALIFORNIA    BUILDING   FROM   THE    REAR 


The  Iowa  Building,  which  was  the 
first  to  be  completed,  commands  a  sweep- 
ing view  from  the  southern  extreme  of 
the  Plaza,  and  shows  two  Corinthian- 
columned  portals  on  its  wings  which  are 
certain  to  attract  attention.  In  the  in- 
terior a  monster  pipe-organ  has  been 
installed  to  assist  in  entertaining  the 
guests  of  this  State. 

Virginia  has  reproduced"Monticello," 
the  home  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  while 
New  York  State  has  paid  a  compliment 
to  the  Old  Dominion  in  following  that 
great  founder  of  American  Democracy's 


design  for  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Second  pnly  to  the  Missouri  Building  in 
size,  it  is  located  midway  on  the  Plaza, 
and  is  in  an  advanced  state  of  comple- 
tion. The  scaffolding  has  been  left 
standing  to  facilitate  the  painters  in 
their  work,  but  a  glimpse  through  the 
beams  shows  a  Grecian  colonnade  run- 
ning through  the  length  of  the  entire 
front,  while  the  low-domed  cupola  over 
the  center  surmounts  what  is  certainly 
the  most  impressive  piece  of  architec- 
ture erected  by  any  of  the  States. 

Washington     has     built    a    colossal 
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"  wickiup,"  which    faithfully  represents  With    the    afternoon    sun    casting   the 

on  a  large  scale  the  prairie  home  of  our  bhadow  of  these  tall  monoliths,  as  one 

extreme  northwestern  native  wards,  while  glances  up  the  avenue  toward  the  majes- 

Connecticut  gives  us  the  stately  outlines  tic  and  graceful  side  portal  of  the  Iowa 


THE   NEW   JERSEY    lU'Il.DlNG 


of  Colonial  Governor  Sigourney's  home, 
but  recently  still  standing  in  Hartford. 
The  exterior  view  is  very  pleasing.  The 
dark-green  front  door,  with  its  polished 


Building,  and  the  cozy,  colonial  archi- 
tecture of  Washington's  headquarters, 
the  eye  rests  with  a  feeling  of  gratified 
satisfaction. 


THE   WISCONSIN    BUILDING 


brass  knocker,  was  brought  from  the 
original  building  to  find  a  fitting  rest 
under  the  impressive  Ionic  semicircular 
colonnade    of    the   principal    entrance. 


Massachusetts  has  built  an  almost 
exact  replica  of  the  Bullfinch  front  of 
the  old  State  House  as  it  stood  a  cen- 
tury ago  on  Beacon  Hi!l  in  Boston,  while 
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Alabama  and  Georgia  are  also  repre- 
sented by  reproductions  of  their  old 
State  Houses  in  Montgomery  and  Atlanta. 
Oregon  gives  us  old  Fort  Clatsop,  built 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  by 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  and 
Mississippi  does  honor  to  Jefferson 
Davis  by  presenting  a  typical  mansion 
of  the   South  in   his  old  home  "  Beau- 
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voir. 

Tennessee  and  Wisconsin  have  both 
provided  welcome  architectural  reliefs 
to  the  almost  universally  classic  style  of 
the  other  States;  the  former  in  adding 
another  historical  touch  with  "  The  Her- 
mitage," the  home  of  President  Jackson, 
and  Wisconsin  with  an  artistic  Old- 
English  Club  House,  which  stands  im- 
mediately east  of  the  old  Cabildo. 

Pennsylvania  again  furnishes  its  never- 
failing  Revolutionary  relic,  the  Liberty 
Bell,  to  grace  the  rotunda  of  its  immense 
pavilion  on  Colonial  Avenue.  Although 
Missouri  alone  surpasses  the  Keystone 
State  in  the  size  of  its  building,  many 
of  our  other  Commonwealths  have  here 
produced  creations  far  more  pleasing  to 
the  eye  than  this  rather  squatty  building 
so  heavily  weighted  in  the  center  with 
its  all  too  broad  expanse  of  dome. 

Somewhat  removed  in  location  from 
this  quarter,  but  near  the  Grand  Cas- 
cade, stand  the  buildings  of  Kentucky 
and  Texas.  The  former,  known  as  the 
*'New  Kentucky  Home,"  from  its  ele- 
vated position  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
commands  an  excellent  view  of  the  main 
buildings  of  the  Exposition.  It  is  fin- 
ished, and  is  a  large  and  exceedingly 
handsome  edifice  built  on  classical  lines. 
Texas  has  sought  to  be  original  in  pro- 
ducing a  gigantic  five-pointed  star. 
Standing  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  directly 
back  of  the  artistic  and   characteristic 


Mines  and  Metallurgy  Palace,  its  colos- 
sal dome  will  attract  attention  to  this 
effusion  of  the  Lone  Star  State  from 
almost  any  point  near  the  principal  build- 
ings. 

California's  structure  is  still  farther 
away,  being  located  at  least  a  mile  to 
the  westward,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
foreign  buildings.  The  Golden  Gate 
Slate  shows  us  an  exact  duplicate  of  the 
old  Spanish  La  Rabida  Mission  at  Santa 
Barbara,  although  the  few  leafless  oaks 
now  standing  near  rather  tend  to  dis- 
sociate the  mind  from  the  semi-tropical 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  original. 

Our  outlying  possessions  are  well 
represented.  Alaska  has  brought  from 
that  cold  northland  two  native  Aleut 
houses  which  recently  stood  near  Sitka. 
Totem-poles  adorn  each  corner,  and  two 
large  ones  in  front  extend  to  the  ridge 
of  the  roof.  Doors  cut  through  these 
latter  are  the  only  means  of  entrance, 
and  are  completely  covered  with  the 
curiously  carved  hieroglyphics  of  the 
Aleuts. 

Our  Government  has  appropriated 
$600,000  for  the  Philippine  Reservation, 
which  covers  some  thirty  acres  of  hills 
and  woods  bordering  on  Arrowhead 
Lake.  This  tract  has  been  surrounded 
with  a  reproduction  of  the  city  walls 
and  gates  of  Manila,  and  within  will 
dwell  hundreds  of  native  Filipinos. 
The  warlike  Moros  will  live  in  houses 
built  on  stilts  of  bamboo  in  the  lake, 
while  the  tree-dwellers  will  locate  their 
homes  in  the  tree-tops  of  the  wooded 
district.  The  Igorrotes  of  northern 
Luzon,  the  Visayans,  and  other  native 
tribes,  occupying  a  large  village  of  bam- 
boo and  nipa  huts,  will  faithfully  repre- 
sent the  customs,  sports,  and  occupations 
of  the  daily  life  in  their  island  home. 


FROM  THE  LONDON   "SPHERE." 


DRAWN  BY  P.  THIRIAT 

VICE-AUMIRAL   HEHATCHI   TOGO 

Two  War  Leaders 


ADM  IR  AL  TOGO  occupies  a  fore- 
most place  among  the  Japanese 
war  leaders,  as  the  commander 
of  the  strong  Japanese  fleet  which  has 
practically  shut  up  the  Russian  naval 
force  at  Port  Arthur.  It  was  a  detach- 
ment of  torpedo-boats  from  Admiral 
Togo's  fleet  which  struck  the  first  quick, 
sharp  blow  of  the  war  at  Port  Arthur, 
and  the  entire  fleet  commanded  by  him 
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is  a  tremendous  war  machine  from  which 
still  greater  deeds  may  be  expected. 
More  than  this,  the  English  authorities 
on  naval  warfare  declare  that  Admiral 
Togo  is  in  effect  the  Nelson  of  Japan 
in  that  he  has  been  one  of  the  most 
active  agents  in  creating  the  modern 
Japanese  navy,  and  is  now  in  a  position 
to  show  by  actual  warfare  the  results 
accomplished  in  the  last  ten  years.    Ad- 
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miral  Togo  is  about  fifty  five  years  old, 
not  of  noble  birth  like  many  of  the  Jap- 
anese commanders,  but  a  simple  gentle- 
man of  the  Samurai  class.  His  early 
education  was  at  the  English  college  at 
Greenwich,  and  he  has  held  various 
commands  in  the  Japanese  navy  since 
1894.  He  distinguished  himself  greatly 
in  the  war  with  China. 

General  Kuropatkin  presents  the  sin- 
gular and  notable  spectacle  of  a  Russian 
War  Minister  resigning  office  in  order 
to   take  active  command  in    the  field. 


Kuropatkin  entered  the  Russian  army  at 
sixteen,  and  has  served  in  every  war, 
great  or  small,  in  which  Russia  has 
been  engaged  in  the  last  thirty  years. 
In  the  war  with  Turkey  and  in  the  subse- 
quent campaign  against  the  Turkomans 
(1880)  he  distinguished  himself,  not  only 
by  his  forcefulness  as  a  military  com- 
mander, but  by  his  personal  intrepidity. 
One  of  his  most  famous  feats  was  a 
forced  march  of  more  than  1,600  miles. 
He  has  been  a  Lieutenant-General  since 
1890  and  Minister  of  War  since  1898. 
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Competing  with  the   Saloon 

By  William   H.  Tolman 

Director  of  the  American  Institute  of  Social  Service 


TO  understand  the  enormity  of  the 
saloon  problem,  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  the  liquor 
traffic  must  be  considered.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  1898,  according 
to  the  Brewers'  Almanac,  the  capital 
value  of  the  breweries,  distilleries,  liquor 
licenses,  and  all  other  trades  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Hquor  traffic,  amounted  to 
eleven  hundred  and  fifteen  million  dol- 
lars. For  1899  the  total  expenditure 
on  alcoholic  beverages  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  nine  hundred  and  ten 
million  dollars.  The  seriousness  of  these 
figures  is  the  more  startling  when  we 
consider  that  the  working  classes  con- 
stitute about  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  population.  In  New  York  State 
between  the  year  1896,  when  the  new 
liquor  law  went  into  effect,  and  through 
the  fiscal  year  ending  April  30,  1901, 
the  liquor  tax  yielded  nearly  seventy- 
four  million  dollars.  According  to  the 
studies  of  Arthur  Sherwell,  of  England, 
one  of  the  most  careful  and  unbiased 


students  of  the  temi>erance  problem,  the 
"  Crooked  Billet  "  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
is  an  illustration  of  the  immense  monop- 
oly value  of  a  license,  practically  a  gift 
of  the  "  unearned  increment  "  for  which 
the  proprietor  has  no  title  and  for 
which  he  makes  no  return.  This  saloon 
license  was  put  up  at  auction  in  1896. 
The  same  bouse  had  been  sold  forty 
years  before  for  $4,500,  but  no  structural 
alterations  had  been  made  in  the  inter- 
val. The  license  was  sold  for  $79,000 — 
a  profit  of  $75,000.  These  enormous 
prices  are  paid  in  the  expectation  of 
getting  the  money  back,  together  with  a 
handsome  profit.  The  liquor  traffic 
being  a  trade  harmful  to  the  community, 
which  fact  is  recognized  by  its  regula- 
tion through  licenses  by  the  State,  some 
better  system  of  control  must  be  devised 
whereby  these  immense  values  should 
not  go  into  the  pockets  of  a  private 
individual,  but  to  the  community. 

Considering   this   question    from  the 
economic  standpoint  alone,  the  futility 
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of  attempting  to  solve  this  problem  by 
the  mere  closing  of  the  saloon  is  very 
evident.  Brilliantly  lighted,  warmed  in 
winter,  cooled  in  summer,  the  poorest 
man,  with  only  enough  money  for  the 
purchase  of  one  drink,  is  treated  with 
all  the  deference  of  a  patron  of  the 
establishment.  At  the  tables  he  may 
meet  his  friends,  and  spend  a  reason- 
able time  with  them.  Some  of  them 
may  be  able  to  stand  treat,  which  means 
the  possibility  of  a  longer  stay.  Other 
men  are  coming  and  going,  the  current 
news  of  the  day  is  discussed,  or  the  local 
events  of  the  neighborhood.  The  free 
lunch  is  always  spread,  where  the  coun- 
ter is  heaped  with  appetizing  viands. 
Do  you  wonder  at  the  attractive  power 
of  the  saloon  ? 

In  making  my  study  of  the  saloon  I 
wanted  the  philosophy  of  a  man  like  Mr. 
Tekulsky,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  liquor  associa- 
tions, the  Wine,  Beer,  and  Liquor  Dealers' 
Association  of  New  York,  and  was  him- 
self the  owner  of  several  saloons.  **  All 
right,"  he  said,  when  I  told  him  what  I 
wanted ;  "  I  will  do  everything  in  my 
power  for  you,  as  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
have  our  business  shown  up  in  the  right 
light."  Continuing,  he  said :  "  The 
saloon  is  a  meeting-place  for  men  of 
great  minds  who  wish  to  exchange 
thought ;  it  is  the  place  where  the  con- 
genial will  meet  his  friends  to  find  a  few 
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LIC-HOUSE   TRUST   "  PUB  "   AT   LUMPHTLI.A 


THE   HH.L  OF   DEATH   **  PUB  " 
Nfanaeed  by  the  Public- Hou»e  Trust. 

hours'  relief  from  toil.  The  saloon  is 
not  a  church  or  a  Sunday-school.  It  is 
not  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  it  is  here  to 
stay;  and  under  right  and  reasonable 
laws  it  would  and  could  be  greatly 
advanced.  The  question  is  not  how  to 
get  rid  of  the  saloon,  for  that  will  be 
accomplished  only  by  getting  rid  of 
human  nature.  To  make  the  saloon 
what  it  should  be,  you  must  stop  oppress- 
ive laws." 

'*  Are  the  saloonists  willing  to  observe 
the  laws  ?"  I  next  in- 
quired. 

"  Well,  it's  this  way," 
he  replied.  "  If  the  bet- 
ter class  of  saloon-keep- 
ers— and  there  are  a  host 
of  law-abiding,  honor- 
able men  in  the  saloon 
business — felt  reasona- 
bly sure  of  not  being 
called  upon  to  confront 
sudden  and  sometimes 
exasperating  and  expen- 
sive legal  requirements, 
often  of  a  technical  na- 
ture and  doing  no  one 
any  good,  there  would 
be  a  greater  inducement 
to  curtail  objectionable 
NT  OK  THE  lUB-  ^^aturcs  and  add  very 
Ns,  sroTi.ANi)        desirable  ones." 
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"  Can  a  man  already  intoxicated,  or 
one  who  seems  to  be  very  poor,  get 
liquor  in  your  place  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I'll  tell  about  that,"  he  said.  "  The 
advanced  saloon-keeper  seeks  to  elimi- 
nate offensive  characters,  refuses  to  accept 
the  orders  of  minors  or  intoxicated  peo- 
ple, or  those  whose  dress  and  appearance 
indicate  that  the  buyer  is  too  poor  to  af- 
ford the  drink,  and  tries  to  obey  the  law. 
Human  nature  is  the  same  in  this  busi- 


ness as  in  any  other.  What  the  advanced 
and  more  prosperous  establishment  sets 
the  pace  for  doing,  the  humbler  saloon 
is  sure  to  try  to  imitate — all  down  the 
line.  Ours  is  a  practical  business  inter- 
est, authorized  and  licensed  under  ancient 
laws,  and  sustained  by  the  sanction  of 
long  custom.  As  a  large,  important 
commercial  enterprise,  the  liquor  busi- 
ness of  the  State  deserves  real  protection 
under  regulations    not   oppressive,   but 
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rational  and  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  large  class  of  citizens  who  support 
it.  The  liquor-dealers  are  not  alone 
opposed  to  the  law  as  it  stands,  nor  are 
they  against  the  church  or  reform,  nor 
are  they  desirous  of  breaking  the  law. 
Indeed,  no  one  would  welcome  more 
heartily  a  just  and  fair-for-all  law  that 
could  be  kept  Nor  are  the  liquor-dealers 
antagonistic  to  the  best  interests  of 
society  at  large.  We  never  forget  that 
it  is  by  the  license  of  society  that  our 
business  exists,  and  we  desire  to  recog- 
nize our  duties  and  obligations  as  well 
as  our  rights." 

Mr.  Tekulsky  admits  that  the  saloon 
is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  portrays, 
from  his  point  of  view,  an  ideal  saloon, 
freed  from  hampering  limitations  and 
hedged  about  by  law ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  as  long  as  the  saloonist  is 
in  this  business  for  private  gain  there 
cannot  be  the  ideal  saloon.  The  saloon- 
ist is  not  in  business  for  his  health. 
With  the  motive  for  private  gain  con- 
stantly operating,  he  plans  to  run  his 
business  for  all  the  tariff  will  stand. 
This  means  the  temptation  to  adulterate 
his  liquors;  to  sell  at  anytime  to  any 
one  who  has  the  price ;  to  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  men  and  women  to  meet 
under  immoral  conditions — many  young 
women  dating  their  ruin  from  the  saloon 
back  rooms,  the  social  features  of  the 
saloon — cards,  billiards,  pool,  bowling, 
and  other  games.  The  use  of  the  saloon 
for  weddings,  christenings,  lodge  and 
social  meetings,  its  reading  and  writing 
rooms,  its  public  comfort  stations,  all  of 
these  features  making  the  modern  saloon 
a  kind  of  social  center,  are  used  as 
allurements  in  pushing  the  sale  of  drinks. 
Many  of  these  things  are  not  bad  in 
themselves,  but  the  surroundings  are 
vicious. 

The  temperance  people  have  been 
directing  all  their  energies  to  closing 
the  saloons,  hereby  failing  to  recognize 
that  many  human  cravings  which  the 
saloon  gratifies  are  perfectly  legitimate, 
and  men  will  gratify  them.  The  out- 
look for  true  temperance  is  by  no  means 
hopeless,  as  each  year  is  witnessing  a 
more  scientific  and  intelligent  study  of 
the  problem  in  all  its  phases. 

The   saloons  under  the  care  of  the 


People's  Refreshment-House  Associa- 
tion in  England  are  attempts  based  on 
the  Scandinavian  experience  of  placing 
the  liquor  trade  under  the  control  of  a 
company  whose  object  is  to  minimize 
the  sale  of  liquor,  thus  promoting  the 
cause  of  temperance.  This  English 
movement  on  the  initiative  of  her  best 
private  citizens  is  most  praiseworthy, 
and  is  already  succeeding  in  rural  com- 
munities. Its  test  will  come  when 
applied  to  the  cities.  To  my  mind,  out- 
side of  the  Gothenburg  system,  it  contains 
the  most  approved  methods  for  mini- 
mizing the  evils  of  the  liquor  business 
and  promoting  true  temperance. 

To  those  who  are  discouraged  by  the 
futility  of  making  headway  against  this 
great  evil,  this  English  movement  should 
give  new  courage,  for  we  may  consider 
it  a  working  model.  Just  as  Norway 
profited  by  Sweden's  mistakes,  so  Eng- 
land is  learning  lessons  from  both  coun- 
tries. There  is,  therefore,  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  utilize  the  failures 
and  successes  of  all  three  to  advance 
the  cause  of  true  temperance  in  the 
United  States. 

The  People's  Refreshment-House  As- 
sociation was  incorporated  in  1896  for 
the  object  of  promoting  temperance  by 
a  trial  of  various  methods  best  calcu- 
lated to  reduce  excess  in  the  consump- 
tion of  alcoholic  liquors.  The  promo- 
ters recognized  the  dangers  incident  to 
the  disagreeable  but  lucrative  trade  of 
liquor-selling.  The  underlying  princi- 
ple of  the  Association  is  the  elimination 
of  private  profit  They  know  that  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  the  saloonist  to  extend 
his  custom,  sell  as  much  liquor  as  he  can, 
and  resist  any  change  in  the  law  that 
might  interfere  with  his  privileges  and 
monopoly.  His  livelihood  depends  upon 
pushing  his  business.  The  Association 
leases  existing  public-houses,  acquires 
new  licenses  where  a  growing  popula- 
tion obliges  the  magistrates  to  create 
new  ones,  establishes  canteens  and  re- 
freshment bars  at  large  public  works, 
collieries  and  elsewhere. 

On  October  1,  1897,  the  first  license 
was  granted  to  the  Sparkford  Inn,  Som- 
erset, located  in  a  small  village,  where 
its  receipts  were  mainly  from  roadside 
customers.     A  fortnightly  stock  market. 
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held  on  the  grounds,  increased  its  rev- 
enue considerably.  Very  few  changes 
were  made,  and  its  identity  as  a  village 
inn  has  been  maintained.  The  tariff  of 
prices  is  hung  conspicuously  in  the  bar 
and  in  the  parlor.  The  liquors  are  not 
exposed  with  a  view  to  attracting  cus- 
tomers, but  the  foodstuffs  and  non- 
alcoholic drinks  are  prominently  dis- 
played. Special  attention  is  given  to 
making  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  most 
attractive  and  palatable.  As  far  as 
possible,  tea  is  freshly  made  for  every 
customer.  Fresh  filtered  drinking-water 
in  glasses  is  always  at  hand  in  the  tap- 
room and  parlor.  Here,  as  at  other 
inns,  every  effort  is  made  to  push  the 
sale  of  food  rather  than  liquors. 

Upstairs  there  is  a  large  tea-room 
daintily  set  with  tables  and  furnishings; 
the  two  rooms  adjoining  this  can  be 
thrown  into  one  should  the  occasion 
require  accommodations  for  a  private 
banquet.  The  surrounding  grounds  have 
been  made  into  a  pleasure  garden  for 
the  public,  while  coaching  parties  and 
cyclists  will  find  ample  provision  in  the 
stables  and  storage  sheds.  All  the 
rooms  are  cozily  and  attractively  fur- 
nished. The  color  scheme  of  the  inte- 
rior is  lighted  up  with  mosaics  and 
enameled  tiles,  thus  forming  a  pleasant 
contrast  to  the  oak  woodwork. 

The  strategic  point  is  the  manager, 
who  is  paid  a  fixed  salary,  and  is  allowed 
no  profit  whatever  on  the  sale  of  alco- 
holic drinks,  in  order  to  remove  all 
temptation  from  their  sale ;  but  he  is 
allowed  a  profit  on  all  food  and  non- 
alcoholic drinks,  so  that  he  may  push 
their  sale  instead  of  beers  and  spirits. 
He  must  manage  his  inn  as  a  house  of 
refreshment,  and  not  that  of  a  mere 
drinking  bar.  In  the  Scotch  as  well  as 
the  English  houses,  I  observed  that  he 
must  make  his  food  and  non-intoxicants 
just  as  accessible  as  beer  and  spirits. 
He  must  be  most  strict  in  the  observ- 
ance of  every  particular  of  the  license 
law  as  enacted  by  Parliament,  never 
forgetting  that  he  is  a  servant  of  the 
public,  and  as  such  he  must  study  the 
comfort,  well-being,  and  health  of  his 
customers ;  his  house  must  be  scrupu- 
lously clean,  the  rooms  comfortably  ar- 
ranged, well  warmed  in  winter,  and  well 


ventilated.  The  Association's  capital  is 
offered  to  the  public  in  five-dollar  shares. 
Dividends  are  limited  to  five  per  cent  a 
year  out  of  the  profits ;  any  surplus,  after 
provision  for  a  reserve  fund,  is  devoted 
to  local  or  general  objects  of  public 
utility. 

The  Hill  of  Beath  public-house  in 
Scotland  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  People's 
Refreshment  Association,  by  which  the 
Public-House  Trust  was  organized  in 
1900,  when  it  was  decided  by  the  local 
authorities  that  a  new  saloon  was  needed 
in  the  mining  village  of  Broom  Hill. 
The  license  was  granted  to  Lord  Gray. 
He  offered  it  to  the  Refreshment-House 
Association,  who  accepted  it,  at  the  same 
time  informing  the  local  authorities  that 
if  they  should  grant  any  new  licenses 
the  Refreshment-House  Association 
would  accept  and  manage  them  as  a 
trust  in  the  interests  of  the  community. 
This  plan  received  such  favorable  notice 
through  the  press  that  it  was  decided  to 
form  a  Central  Public-House  Trust  As- 
sociation, with  the  object  of  establishing 
a  Public-House  Trust  Company  in  every 
county.  The  administrative  details  and 
the  general  policy  are  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  People's  Refreshment- 
House  Association.  In  this  same  dis- 
trict, within  the  radius  of  five  miles  are 
three  Public- House  Trust  saloons,  that  at 
Lumphillans  being  the  newest  There  is 
a  separate  entrance  to  the  sitting-room 
and  restaurant,  thus  making  it  possible 
to  get  food  without  drinks.  This  saloon 
is  most  attractive  in  its  color  scheme 
and  general  appointments. 

At  Kelty  the  manager  of  the  public- 
house  informed  me  that  under  the  new 
niethod  his  business  was  so  successful 
that  he  had  drawn  away  the  greater  part 
of  the  trade  from  the  old-time  saloon 
just  opposite.  In  a  letter  from  the  sec- 
retary he  writes  concerning  the  Trust 
house  at  Cowden  Beath  :  "  At  first  the 
house  was  avoided,  but  it  is  now  doing 
a  better  trade  than  under  the  old  system. 
It  is  clean  and  well  conducted,  whereas 
it  was  formerly  dirty  and  disreputable. 
The  manager  supplies  about  twenty 
workmen  with  tea  on  their  way  to  work 
in  the  morning." 

These  Scotch  saloons  which  I  have 
been  describing  are  located  in  the  col- 
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liery  districts,  surrounded  by  the  work- 
men's dwellings.  In  some  instances  the 
whole  community  consists  of  a  single 
street,  with  the  houses  on  either  side. 
For  the  most  part  the  houses  are  unat- 
tractive, dismally  plain,  with  practically 
no  home  comforts.  Each  tenement  has 
one  room,  which  is  a  general  Hying- room, 
with  an  attic.  The  coal  company  own 
these  houses,  and  as  there  are  no  others, 
the  miners  are  obliged  to  rent  them. 
When,  as  in  this  case,  the  water  supply 
for  a  whole  row  of  houses  must  be 
brought  from  the  hydrant  in  the  street, 
you  can  imagine  how  hard  and  laborious 
it  is  for  the  women  of  the  family. 

I  asked  one  of  these  women  if  the 
people  were  contented  to  live  under  such 
conditions.  "What  else  can  we  do  ?" 
she  said ;  "  we  can't  get  away,  and  must 
make  the  best  of  it.  If  our  men  Would 
give  us  their  wages  it  might  be  different, 
but  they  work  so  hard  and  have  so  little 
pleasure  that  when  pay-day  comes  they 
go  to  the  pub.  What  is  left  goes  for 
the  rent.  There  is  mighty  little  we  see 
for  the  home." 

The  Trust,  however,  makes  persist- 
ent efforts  to  minimize  drinking.  Its 
houses  close  at  nine,  an  hour  before  the 
usual  time.  The  liquors  are  of  the  best 
quality,  and  there  are  no  temptations  to 
linger  about  the  house,  but  there  are 
ample  inducements  for  rational  recreation 
outside,  all  of  which  are  provided  from 


the  profits  of  the  saloon.  For  example, 
at  the  Hill  of  Beath,  above  mentioned, 
out  of  the  profits,  a  library  with  a  reading 
and  billiard  room  was  built,  this  social 
center  supplying  the  absence  of  these 
opportunities  for  reading,  companion- 
ship, and  recreation  in  the  home.  Ad- 
joining the  library  is  a  small  park  and 
recreation  field,  where  one  corner  is  set 
aside  for  a  bowling-green. 

The  profits  from  another  public-house 
were  used  towards  electric  lighting  of 
the  village,  a  singing  class,. and  a  foot- 
ball club  and  an  ambulance,  although  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  football  club  was 
established  first.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  secretary  that  there  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  repressive  influences 
regarding  the  consumption  of  liquor  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  provision  of  counter 
attractions  on  the  other  are  exercising  a 
most  wholesome  effect  on  the  village. 

From  this  summary  of  the  British 
movement  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  well 
under  way  and  is  commending  itself  to 
all  classes.  If,  now,  the  temperance 
people  in  America  would  get  together 
and  act  in  unison,  taking  conditions 
exactly  as  they  exist  here,  and  follow 
out  a  constructive  programme,  using  the 
English  movement  as  an  object-lesson, 
there  is  no  reason  why  an  immediate 
divorce  between  the  saloon  and  politics 
cannot  be  brought  about,  and  the  evils 
of  the  saloon  greatly  lessened. 


THE  WIVES   AND  CHILDREN   OF   THE   MINERS   IN    COWDEN   BEATH,   SCOTLAND 
This  is  the  class  that  the  "Trust"  seeks  to  benefit. 


AN    ARETINO    MEDAL 


Titian's  Most  Intimate  Friend 

By   Paul  van   Dyke 


IN  the  year  1527  there  came  to  Ven- 
ice a  young  man  who  had  been  a 
marked  figure  at  the  courts  of  Leo 
X.,  Clement  VII.,  and  more  recently  in 
the  palace  of  the  Marquis  of  Mantua. 
Though  he  had  published  very  little,  he 
had  already  won  among  "those  who 
knew  "  a  great  reputation  as  a  writer  of 
satire  in  verse  and  prose.  He  lived  in 
Venice  for  twenty-nine  years  a  life  of 
freedom  and  fame  won  by  the  pen. 

Of  the  life  and  character  of  Pietro 
Aretino  we  have  a  most  vivid  record  in 
nearly  a  thousand  letters  to  him  and 
over  three  thousand  from  him.  In 
those  five  thousand  pages  one  can  see 
the  reflection  of  the  man  and  his  times. 
But  the  few  pages  of  this  article  are  not 
enough  to  sketch  the  full  outlines  of  a 
personality  that  was  as  paradoxical  and 
illuminative  as  that  of  Benvenuto  Cellini. 
They  only  give  space  to  show  enough 
of  the  man  and  his  life  to  make  plain 
Aretino's  constant  companionship  and 
close  friendship  with  Titian. 

A  home  in  Venice  was  as  well  suited 
to  Aretino's  tastes  as  it  was  adapted  to 
develop  the  genius  of  Titian.  And 
Pietro  was  never  tired  of  praising  the 
charm  of  life  in   what  he  called  "the 
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crown  and  beauty  of  the  world."  Ven- 
ice was  the  richest  and  largest  of  Italian 
cities,  and  the  only  one  free  from  for- 
eign control.  THl^  lines  of  trade  were 
indeed  changing.  Adventurous  ships 
had  traced  on  the  ocean  tht;  great  high- 
roads of  travel,  and  the  center  of  com- 
merce was  no  longer  at  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  It  was  moving  up  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  toward  the  delta  of  the  Rhine. 
But  the  decline  of  Venice  was  very  slow. 
It  was  as  yet  scarcely  noticeable.  The 
State  revenues  were  larger  than  those  of 
the  English  Crown.  The  citizens  were 
prosperous,  and  out  of  a  population  of 
190,000  in  15S5  there  were  only  187 
beggars.  So  easy  was  living  that  by 
the  middle  of  the  century  citizens  could 
no  longer  be  found  to  man  the  gallejrs 
and  they  must  be  filled  with  aliens. 
The  common  people  were  comfortable 
to  an  extent  unknown  elsewhere  in  Italy. 
They  had  rugs  for  the  floor,  good  beds  to 
sleep  on,  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  some 
silver  pieces  for  the  ^A'ellspread  table. 

The  homes  of  the  Vent:tian  nobles 
had  long  been  magn  1  ficent  1  n  the  early 
fifteenth  century  a  traveler  wrote  that 
not  even  the  Queen  of  France  or  the 
Duch^'ss  of   Milan    had  apartments   as 
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gorgeously  furnished  as  those  of  a  Vene- 
tian lady.  At  that  time  the  ships  unloaded 
their  cargoes  at  the  steps  of  the  palaces, 
and  the  lower  rooms  stored  the  merchan- 
dise that  made  the  family  wealth.  Bales 
of  wool  and  rolls  of  silk  rested  unashamed 
beneath  the  banners  and  arms  won  by 
noble  ancestors  in  glorious  fight  from 
the  Turk.  But  in  the  sixteenth  century 
the  eighteen  hundred  patricians,  leaving 
trade  to  the  citizens,  gave  themselves 
to  the  cares  of  government  and  to  spend- 
ing the  wealth  laid  up  by  their  hard- 
working forefathers. 

They  spent  it  in  princely  style.      It 
was  traditional  in  their  class  to  be  well 


educated,  and  when  the  rude  English 
nobles  could  scarcely  read  and  write, 
the  Venetian  patricians  had  maintained 
a  course  of  public  instruction  in  philoso- 
phy whose  chairs  must  all  be  filled  by 
aristocrats.  They  were  rapidly  building 
the  hundred  palaces  which  rose  on  the 
banks  of  the  canals  during  that  sixteenth 
century  which  brought  into  being  most 
of  the  Venice  we  know ;  for  about  half 
of  the  buildings  mentioned  in  a  modern 
guide-book  were  erected  or  restored  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Their  patronage 
was  fostering  the  bloom  of  artistic 
power  that  made  Venice  succeed  Flor- 
ence and  Rome  as  the  third  center  of 
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the  art  of  the  Renascence.  At  the 
public  celebration  of  the  victory  of 
Lepanto  in  1575,  the  gates  of  the  Rialto 
were  draped  in  gold,  blue,  and  red,  and 
decorated  with  trophies  of  Turkish  arms, 
among  which  the  city  displayed  as  its 
most  precious  possessions  pictures  of 
Raphael,  Bellini,  Giorgione,  Michael 
Angelo,  Pordenone,  and  Titian. 

The  luxury  of  living  grew  steadily,  in 
spite  of  laws  passed  to  restrict  it  by 
men  who  sighed  for  the  good  old  thnes 
when  generations  of  Venetian  seamen, 
working  and  fighting  hard  and  living 
simply,  wrested  wealth  from  the  sea  and 
power  from  the  infidel.  Venice  gained 
from  Rome  the  reputation  of  being  the 
center  of  license  as  well  as  art,  and 
became  the  pander  of  the  visitors  who 
flocked  to  see  her  beauty. 

In  Italy  of  that  time  public  sentiment 
was  deeply  depraved.  One  of  the  many 
Italian  scholars  who,  in  these  last  few 
years,  have  been  doing  such  valuable 
work  on  the  Renascence,  says :  "  It  is  now 
a  banal  truism  .  .  .  that  in  the  Italian 
Renascence  the  concept  of  morality 
underwent  a  transformation  and  a  gen- 
eral lowering  so  great  that  it  requires  a 
strong  effort  for  us  to  form  a  just  idea 
of  it."  Aretino  had  no  quarrel  with  this 
depraved  moral  judgment,  and  it  may 
be  said  once  for  all  that  his  life,  so  pic- 
turesque, so  joyous,  so  adorned  with  the 
pleasures  of  literature  and  art,  was 
frankly  based  on  worse  than  Turkish 
morals.  But  this  disorderly  life  did  not 
prevent  popular  preachers  from  writing 
him  flattering  letters;  nor  stop  honor- 
able women  from  sending  him  wine,  pre- 
served peaches,  and  beautiful  embroi- 
deries ;  nor  make  a  bluestocking  of  un- 
impeachable reputation  like  Veronica 
Gambara  hesitate  to  celebrate  his  love 
in  verse. 

Within  two  years  of  his  arrival  in 
Venice,  Pietro  moved  into  a  house  on 
the  Grand  Canal,  close  to  the  Rialto 
bridge,  in  the  very  center  of  the  city's 
life;  a  situation  which  inspired' him  to 
say,  "I  enjoy  the  prettiest  street  and 
the  pleasantest  view  in  the  world." 

This  house  he  filled  with  pictures, 
statues,  and  frescoes  of  Titian,  Sariso- 
vino,  Tintoretto,  and  Va^ari.  And  he 
had  choice  glassware  of  Murano,  speci- 


men Majolicas,  wood-carvings  of  Tasso, 
medals  and  silverware  of  Leone  Lieoni, 
Oriental  hangings  and  tapestries.  He 
was  fond  of  magnificent  dresses.  One  of 
his  costumes  was  "  a  robe  of  black  velvet, 
ornamented  with  gold  cords  with  the 
lining  of  cloth  of  gold,  a  long  gown  and 
jerkin  of  velvet."  Another,  given  by  the 
Marquis  of  Mantua,  apparently  for  one 
of  the  women  of  the  household,  was  a 
coat  of  soft  silk  trimmed  with  embroi- 
dered black  velvet  and  lined  with  pure 
white  foxskins,  together  with  a  cymarr 
of  black  satin.  Many  gold  chains  were 
sent  him ;  one  from  the  King  of  France 
weighed  eight  pounds.  His  letters  are 
filled  with  thanks  for  "  white  satin  stock- 
ings wrought  in  gold,"  "green  silk 
caps,"  "a  flesh-colored  jerkin  embroi- 
dered with  silver  cords  and  trimmed  with 
ermine  " — a  long  catalogue  of  splendid 
stuffs,  embroideries,  and  jewels,  enough 
to  furnish  the  wardrobe  of  a  theater. 

But  in  spite  of  this  apparatus  of  lux- 
ury, there  was  nothing  really  aristocratic 
about  the  life  of  Aretino.  The  house 
was  filled  with  confusion,  robbed  secretly 
by  the  servants,  plundered  openly  by 
presumptuous  guests.  When  he  received 
a  present  of  wine,  the  neighbors  all 
crowded  in  to  drink  it  up.  For  he  was 
lavishly  kind  to  the  poor  and  exceed- 
ingly hospitable. 

His  friend  and  publisher,  Francesco 
Marcolini,  tells  two  stories  that  make 
Aretino's  temper  clear. 

The  first  is  of  a  **  clever  little  knave 
who  came  and  told  you  that  a  certain 
respectable  young  girl,  who  had  fonnerly 
been  a  neighbor  of  yours,  was  dead,  and 
got  from  your  purse  the  money  to  bury 
her.  And  when  a  few  days  afterward 
the  poor  brother  of  the  said  young 
woman  came  to  ask  your  help  to  find 
her  a  husband  and  a  marriage  portion, 
before  he  opened  his  mouth,  you  ran  to 
meet  him  with  open  arms,  tenderly 
mourning  with  him  over  his  sister's 
death.  But  the  young  fellow,  all  taken 
aback,  answered,  *  Signore,  if  she  hasn't 
died  within  the  half-hour,  she  is  living 
and  well.'  And  since  you  would  not 
believe  it,  he  was  obliged  to  go  and 
bring  his  sister  to  your  house,  with 
scarcely  clothes  enough  to  cover  her." 
She  left  it  very  well  dressed,  and  with 
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the  promise  of  a  marriage  portion  to 
find  her  a  husband.  The  second  story 
is  a  comment  on  the  "  continual  hospi- 
tality of  your  house,  which  is  so  open  to 
everybody  that  the  mistake  the  party  of 
strangers  in  Venice  made  on  the  first  of 
May,  1532,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
They  took  your  house  for  what  in  one 
sense  it  is,  a  tavern ;  especially  when 
they  saw  so  many  people  come  out, 
bragging  of  having  drunk  the  best  wine 
in  Venice.     And  so  they  went  up  stairs, 


and  took  their  places  at  the  table,  say- 
ing, *  Bring  us  a  salad.'  When  they 
had  been  seri^ed  with  it  and  everything 
else  they  asked  for,  and  were  ready  to 
go,  they  called  your  Mazzone,  who,  be- 
cause he  is  young,  good-looking,  white- 
faced,  tall,  fat,  merry,  and  of  pleasant 
humor,  they  took  to  be  the  host.  But 
when  he  was  asked  by  one  of  the  good 
fellows,  *  What  was  the  bill  for  supper  ?* 
the  good  Mazzone,  understanding  that 
he  was  being  treated  as  if  he  was  an 
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innkeeper,  got  ready  to  give  him  a 
thrashing.  At  last,  from  the  sound 
cursing  you  gave  them,  accompanied  by 
four  or  five  blows,  the  merry  gallants 
recognized  that  you  must  be  the  owner 
of  the  house  and  not  the  gentleman 
stopping  at  an  inn,  for  whom  they  had 
taken  you.  And  when  the  good  fellows 
understood  that,  having  supped  like 
emperors,  it  was  not  going  to  cost  them 
anything  but  hearty  thanks  and  good 
wishes,  they  were  full  of  bows  and  com- 
pliments to  you,  and  went  off  roaring 
with  laughter." 

This  open  house  of  a  royal  good  fel- 
low in  luck  exactly  suited  Aretino.  And 
he  loved  the  pleasures  of  the  table  he 
shared.  But  he  did  not  love  them  in  a 
very  coarse  way.  The  traveler  who 
passes  from  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea 
and  the  Baltic  to  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Adriatic  remarks  at  once 
the  temperance  of  the  Italians  as  com- 
pared with  the  Teutons.  And  this  con- 
trast seems  to  be  an  ancient  one.  The 
heavy  eating  and  drinking  of  England 
and  Germany  struck  the  Italian  traveler 
of  the  Renascence  with  disgust.  And 
while  the  letters  of  Aretino  suggest  the 
epicure,  they  do  not  show  him  as  either 
drunkard  or  glutton.  His  imagination 
and  wit  are  quick  to  play  about  what  he 
eats.  "  In  spite  of  my  fever,"  he  writes, 
"  I  could  not  help  tasting  two  of  the 
peaches  you  sent.  Certainly  the  peach 
is  a  fruit  which  appeals  to  the  heart. 
When  I  see  it  beside  a  good  melon,  I 
feel  the  same  pleasure  which  my  eyes 
would  have  in  seeing  a  king  and  queen 
together."  Another  gift  of  fruit  makes 
him  think  of  the  villa  Caneggio,  whence 
it  came,  "  so  beautiful  that  if  the  world 
liked  to  carry  flowers  it  would  carry  it 
always  for  a  carnation. " 

Instead  of  one  "thank  you  for  a  good 
fellow,"  which  I  should  have  given  you  for 
sending  the  mushrooms  I  am  still  waiting 
for,  i  ought  to  give  you  ten  for  sending  me 
the  quails  and  thrushes  I  did  not  expect. 
Because  they  are  safer  eating  than  tnose 
dangerous  things,  and  one  cooks  them  in  a 
couple  of  turns  of  the  spit  where  they  are 
sandwiched  between  leaves  of  laurel  and 
sausages,  farmer  style.  But  you  can't  do 
that  with  mushrooms,  for  )^ou  must  boil  them 
with  two  chunks  of  the  inside  of  a  loaf  of 
bread,  and  then  fry  them  in  oil.  And  also 
one  ought  to  be  chary  of  eating  them,  except 


in  the  morning,  for  fear  of  poison  which 
could  so  entrench  itself  during  the  night, 
thanks  to  sleep,  as  to  be  able  to  put  to  rout 
their  excellencies  the  phvsicians.  The  Chie- 
tini  (pietists)  understand  this  very  well,  for 
they  confess  and  take  commumon  before 
they  swallow  a  mouthful  of  them.  It  amuses 
me  when  a  greedy  and  timid  man  wants  to 
stuff  himself  with  them,  and  I  smile  to  sec 
his  nervous  antics  when  at  the  same  moment 
fear  and  the  savor  of  the  mushrooms  attack 
his  heart  and  his  nose. 

He  confesses  a  great  weakness  for 
salads.  In  a  letter  humorously  defend- 
ing himself  against  a  mock  charge  of 
gluttony,  he  admits,  "  If  one  sins  in  de- 
vouring a  whole  salad  with  an  onion,  I 
am  undone,  because  there  is  in  that  dish 
a  delicate  pleasure  which  the  kitchen 
hawks  that  flocked  around  the  table  of 
Leo  didn't  have." 

One  of  the  best  of  his  lighter  letters 
is  on  salad.  The  question  of  how  to 
make  a  salad  dressing  has  been  known 
in  modern  times  to  divide  families.  It 
was  evidently  equally  troublesome  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Aretino,  with  mock 
submission,  begs  his  friend  to  keep  on 
sending  from  his  garden  the  salads  he 
used  to  send  before  their  controversy  as 
to  whether  citronella  and  strong  vinegar 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  used  in  dress- 
ing.    He  goes  on  to  praise  them : 

I  notice  the  way  you  lessen  the  sour  of  one 
herb  with  the  sweetness  of  another.  And  it 
is  no  small  art  to  temper  the  bitter  and  the 
sharp  of  some  leaves  with  the  neutral  flavor 
of  others — making  the  mixture  so  dulcet  that 
satiety  itself  would  taste.  .  .  .  The  flowers 
scattered  in  the  delicate  green  of  such  appe- 
tite-sharpeners tempt  my  nose  to  smell  them 
and  my  hand  to  take  them.  In  short,  if  my 
servants  knew  how  to  dress  your  salads  d  ia 
Genoese^  I  would  give  up  for  them  the  breasts 
of  capercailzie  which  very  often  at  dinner  or 
supper  Titian,  the  unique,  gives  me  for  the 
glory  of  Cadore.  .  .  .  Certainly  I  am  aston- 
ished that  the  poets  don't  strain  every  nerve 
to  sing  the  virtues  of  mixed  salad.  And  it 
is  a  great  mistake  of  the  monks  and  nuns 
not  to  praise  it,  because  the  monks  steal  time 
from  their  prayers  to  keep  the  soil  of  their 
lettuce-beds  free  from  little  stones.  And  the 
nuns  tend  it  like  a  baby,  wasting  hour  after 
hour  in  watering  and  caring  for  it.  .  .  . 

I  believe  that  the  inventor  of  such  a  deli- 
cacy was  a  Florentine.  He  must  have  been, 
because  thearranging  of  a  table,  decorating 
it  with  roses,  washing  the  glasses,  putting 

Elums  in  the  ragouts,  dipping  cut-up  liver  in 
atter,  making  black  pudding,  and  serving 
fruit  after  a  meal,  all  came  from  Florence. 
Their  brains,  active,  always  working,  with 
the  subtletv  of  their  foresight  have  grasped 
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all  the  points  with  which  the  cuisine  can 
charm  the  sated  palate. 

Aretino's  most  intimate  table  com- 
panions were  Titian  and  Sansovino.  A 
couple  of  the  many  allusions  of  the  let- 
ters will  show  this  sufficiently.  He  writes 
to  the  Cavaliere  da'  Porto  :  "  Sansovino 
and  Titian,  the  reputation  of  marble 
and  the  Rlory  of  color,  since  the  first 
with  the  chisel  gives  to  marble  both 
senses  and  spirit  and  the  second  with 
the  brush  gives  to  color  both  senses  and 
spirit — they,  I  say,  enjoyed  with  me  the 
two  pairs  of  red  partridges  you  sent." 


He  wrote  to  Pigra:  "You  told  me 
when  you  sent  the  big  jar  filled  with 
Ferrarese  finocchi,  *  Eat  them  at  once  with 
your  friends,  because  I  am  keeping  some 
more  for  you.*  That  being  so,  I  give 
notice  that  Titian,  Sansovino,  and  I, 
after  having  enjoyed  the  first  lot,  are 
waiting  to  get  into  the  middle  of  the 
second  lot  with  little  less  anxiety  than 
the  Cardinals  watch  around  a  Pope's  bed 
for  the  hour  of  his  creeping  death." 

Of  the  two,  Titian  was  the  more  inti- 
mate. Aretino  spoke  of  him  as  his  other 
self.      They  called   each   other    "com- 
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pare,"  the  old  English"  gossip."  They 
were  continually  at  table  together  in  the 
house  of  one  or  the  other. 

Pietro  tells  Conte  Manfredo  di  Col- 
lalto :  "  The  day  before  yesterday  we 
were  eating  some  hares  caught  by  the 
hounds  which  Captain  Giovanni  Tiepoli 
had  sent  me,  and  while  their  praises  went 
up,  cotli  cotlorum^  one  of  your  lackeys 
arrived  with  the  thrushes,  which  in  tast- 
ing them  made  me  chant  the  *  inter  aves.' 
They  were  so  good  that  our  Titian,  see- 
ing and  smelling  them  on  the  spit, 
glanced  out  at  the  snow,  which,  while 
they  were  setting  the  table,  fell  in  show- 
ers, and  abandoned  a  crowd  of  gentle- 
men who  had  arranged  a  dinner  for  him. 
And  all  unanimously  gave  great  praise 
to  the  birds  with  the  long  beak,  which 
we  ate  with  a  little  smoked  meat,  a 
couple  of  leaves  of  laurel  and  pepper. 
And  we  ate  them  for  love  of  you." 

Aretino  writes  that  he  took  refuge  at 
Titian's  for  luncheon  whenever  he  was 
bored  by  too  many  visitors.  And  the 
grammarian  Priscianese  has  left  a  letter 
describing  a  more  formal  banquet  at  the 
painter's  house  : 

1  was  invited  the  day  of  the  Kalends  of 
Aug;ust  to  celebrate  that  sort  of  holiday 
which  is  called  "  ferrare  Agosto."  I  don^t 
know  why  it  is  so  called,  although  it  was 
much  discussed  here  the  evening  I  spent  in 
a  delightful  garden  of  Messer  Titiano  Vecel- 
lio,  as  everybody  knows  the  most  excellent 
of  painters  and  a  person  truly  fitted  to  orna- 
ment by  his  agreeable  manners  the  best  cir- 
cles of  society.  There  were  met  together 
with  the  said  Messer  Titiano,  for  like  always 
draws  like,  some  of  the  most  exquisite  men 
of  talent  to  be  found  to-day  in  this  city,  and 
particularly  M.  Pietro  Aretino,  new  miracle 
of  nature,  and  next,  her  great  imitator  with 
the  art  of  the  chisel  as  the  master  of  the  feast 
is  with  the  brush,  Messer  Jacopo  Tatti, 
called  Sansovino.  And  beside  them  was  M. 
Jacopo  Nardi  and  I ;  f or  I  was  the  fourth 
of  such  an  able  company.  Because  the  sun, 
in  spite  of  the  shade  of  the  place,  made  its 
power  felt,  we  passed  the  time  before  we  sat 
down  to  table  in  looking  at  the  pictures 
of  the  most  excellent  painter,  of  which  the 
house  was  full,  and  in  talking  of  the  truly 
beautiful  and  charming  garden,  the  pleasure 
and  wonder  of  all  who  see  it.  It  is  situated 
on  the  outer  edge  of  Venice,  upon  the  sea, 
looking  out  toward  the  lovely  little  island  of 
Murano  and  other  most  beautiful  places. 
That  part  of  the  sea,  as  soon  as  the  sun  went 
down,  was  filled  with  a  thousand  gondolas, 
omamenled  with  the  most  beautiful  women 
and  ringing  with  changing  harmonies  and 
tones  of  voice  and  instrument,  which  up  to 


midnight  made  music  for  our  gay  supper. 
But  to  come  back  to  the  garden ;  it  was  so 
well  arranged  and  so  beautiful,  and  therefore 
so  much  praised,  that  the  comparison  which 
occurred  to  me  with  the  delightful  g^dens 
of  Saint  Agatha  cjuickened  so  much  my 
memories  and  desires  for  it  and  you,  dear 
friends,  that  I  could  not  tell  most  of  the 
time  during  the  evening  whether  I  was  in 
Rome  or  in  Venice.  Meantime  the  hour  of 
supper  arrived.  It  was  as  beautifully  served 
as  It  was  generous,  and  furnished,  besides 
the  most  delicate  food  and  most  costly  wines, 
with  all  those  pleasures  and  enjoyments 
which  fitted  the  house,  the  company,  and  the 
feast.  Just  as  we  got  to  the  fruit,  your  let- 
ters arrived,  brought  by  a  young  man  from 
my  house.  ...  I  read  them  to  the  company 
.  .  .  and  because  in  them  you  praisea  the 
Latin  language  and  had  little  good  to  say  for 
the  Tuscan,  Aretino  grew  particularly  angry, 
and  if  he  had  not  been  stopped,  I  believe  he 
would  have  turned  his  hand  to  one  of  the 
crudest  invectives  in  the  world,  for  he  excit- 
edly demanded  pen  and  paper.  However,  he 
did  not  fail  to  give  us  a  good  share  of  it  in 
words.    At  last  the  supper  ended  hilariously. 

The  friendship  of  Titian  and  Aretino 
was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 
Their  tastes  and  view  of  life  were  the 
same,  and  each  was  anxious  to  make 
out  of  his  talents  fame  and  the  means  of 
luxury.  Aretino  had  great  skill  as  a 
critic  of  art ;  and  the  chief  artists  of 
the  day  were  glad  to  have  his  advice, 
feared  his  blame  and  sought  his  praise. 
When  he  wrote  to  Michael  Angelo,  say- 
ing that  he  was  tempted  to  come  to 
Rome  just  to  see  the  "  Last  Judgment  " 
and  give  a  pen-picture  of  the  stupendous 
effects  which  he  felt  sure  the  painter  had 
produced,  the  great  solitary,  so  little 
given  to  compliments,  replied  : 

Magnificent  Messer  Pietro,  my  master  and 
brother,  your  letter  gave  me  both  pain  and 
pleasure.  I  congratulated  myself  because  it 
came  from  you,  who  are  unique  in  the  world 
in  virtu,  and  at  the  same  time  I  was  very 
sorry  that,  having  completed  the  great  part 
of  my  picture,  I  would  not  use  your  imagi- 
nation, which  is  so  successful  that  if  the  day 
of  judgment  had  taken  place  and  you  had 
seen  it,  your  words  could  not  have  repro- 
duced it  better.  I  shall  not  only  be  glad  to 
have  you  answer  my  letter,  but  1  beg  you  to 
do  so,  because  kings  and  emperors  consider 
it  the  greatest  of  favors  to  be  named  by  your 
pen.  Meantime,  if  I  have  anything  which 
pleases  you,  I  offer  it  to  you  with  my  heart 
Always  yours,       Michel  Agxuolo. 

It  had  long  been  the  part  of  every 
finished  man  of  the  world  to  have  some' 
taste  in  art  and  to  be  ready  to  express  a 
judgment  upon  a  statue  or  a  picture,  but 
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Aretino  has  the  best  possible  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  the  father  of  that  genre 
of  literature  which  is  known  as  art  criti- 
cism. His  skill  in  this  was  so  clearly 
recognized  that  Lodbvico  Dolce,  writing 
his  Dialogue  on  Painting,  makes  Aretino 
the  chief  speaker.  Any  artist  seems  to 
have  been  glad  to  work  for  him.  Half 
a  dozen  different  medalists  modeled  his 
head,  some  of  them  several  times.  Six 
of  the  leading  art  collections  of  the 
world,  Munich,  Windsor,  the  Belvedere, 
Berlin,  the  Pitti,  the  Hermitage,  possess 
his  portrait,  so  frequently  reproduced 
by  the  engraver  that  the  Bibilothbque 
Nationale  has  thirty-eight  different  prints 
of  him.  These  favors  seem  to  have  cost 
Aretino  no  money.  He  was  able  fully  to 
repay  them  by  the  constant  advertise- 
ment he  gave  to  his  friends.  He  never 
misses  a  chance  of  mentioning  and 
praising  the  work  of  artists  he  approves. 
When  the  factories  of  Murano  turn  out 
a  new  style  of  glass  vases,  decorated 
with  the  arabesques  of  Giovanni  da 
Udine,  he  sends  a  case  of  them  to  the 
Marquis  of  Mantua,  pointing  out  their 
beauty  and  mentioning  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  called  Aretini.  When 
Jacopo  del  Giallo  sends  him  a  miniature, 
he  writes  a  letter  which  was  worth  a  good 
many  pieces  of  gold  to  the  artist : 

I  am  not  blind  in  painting,  and  many  times 
Raphael  and  Fra  Sebastiano  and  Titian 
have  taken  my  advice,  .  .  .  and  I  know  that 
miniaturists  take  their  purpose  from  the 
motives  of  painted  glass  windows ;  they  do 
nothing  but  a  charmmg  combination  of  deep 
blue,  of  azure  green,  of  cochineal  lake,  and 
of  powdered  gold ;  they  spend  their  utmost 
skill  on  a  shell  or  a  strawberry  and  similar 
little  novelties.  But  your  work  is  full  of 
drawing  and  relief.  .  .  .  Everybody  is  pleased 
with  the  way  in  which  the  little  children, 
resting  their  feet  on  the  head  of  the  eagle, 
hold  up  the  letter  addressed  in  capitals  with 
ihe  name  of  the  Emperor.  .  .  .  But  how 
shall  I  repay  you  for  such  graceful  work, 
since  you  do  not  want  money  ?  I  will  give 
you  back  ink  for  your  colors  and  effort  for 
your  labor.  By  which  your  name  will  have 
as  much  pleasure  in  the  fame  I  shall  give  it 
as  I  have  had  delight  in  the  work  you  have 
made  for  me. 

This  was  no  idle  boast  of  Aretino. 
He  did  the  greatest  service  to  his  artist 
friends.  The  fame  of  the  other  two 
members  of  the  trio  of  friends,  Sanso- 
vino  and  Titian,  has  outlived  his.  The 
biographers  of  Titian  can  only  wonder 


why  he  had  anything  to  do  with  such  a 
man.  But  it  never  occurred  to  Titian 
that  Aretino's  friendship  was  anything 
but  a  great  gain  and  a  matter  of  pride. 
Vasari,  who  knew  both,  says  that  the 
friendship  of  Aretino  was  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  Titian,  both  "  as  a  matter 
of  honor  and  of  material  gain,  because 
he  made  him  known  far  and  wide  where 
his  pen  reached,  and  especially  to  princes 
of  importance." 

He  was  equally  useful  to  Sansovino. 
It  was  no  small  service  to  an  architect 
to  be  told,  in  a  letter  which  would  be 
read  by  many  of  the  patrons  of  art 
throughout  Italy,  that  "  the  works  of  his 
genius  had  put  the  finishing  touches  on 
the  pomp  of  the  city  of  Venice."  And 
Aretino  was  not  content  with  advancing 
the  reputation  of  his  artist  friends.  He 
did  everything  in  his  power  to  foster 
the  taste  for  art  among  those  who  paid 
for  it.  He  makes  the  characters  of  his 
comedies  discuss  noted  pictures  and 
buildings  and  the  glory  of  those  who 
built  them.  His  letters  speak  continu- 
ally of  art,  and  in  one  he  touches  with 
master  hand  the  strongest  motive  of  mo6t 
of  its  patrons  in  the  Renascence : 

The  prince,  who  reigns  solely  because  he 
is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  ought  to  imi- 
tate the  maker  of  ^1  things,  whose  power, 
according  to  the  model  of  his  will,  built 
Paradise  for  the  angels  and  the  world  for 
men,  placing  on  the  facade  of  the  great  edi- 
fice of  heaven,  as  it  were,  his  coat  of  arms 
painted  by  the  brush  of  nature — a  sun  of 
gold  with  Its  infinite  stars  and  a  moon  of  sil- 
ver in  a  broad  field  of  bright  blue.  And  just 
as  every  one  of  us  who  is  born,  as  soon  as 
he  opens  the  eyes  of  consciousness  is  aston- 
ishea,  looking  now  at  the  heaven  and  now  at 
the  earth,  giving  thanks  to  Him  who  made 
one  and  created  the  other,  so  the  descendants 
of  vour  Excellency,  wondering  at  the  magni-' 
tuae  of  the  edifices  begun  and  finished  by 
you,  will  bless  the  generous  providence  of 
their  magjianimous  predecessor  with  the 
blessing  given  to  the  mind  of  the  ancients 
embodied  in  stone  in  their  theaters  and 
amphitheaters  by  one  who  sees  the  pride  of 
the  ruins  of  Rome — whose  wonders  show 
what  were  the  habitations  of  the  conquerors 
of  the  universe. 

Aretino  judged  in  the  taste  of  the  day 
and  wrote  in  its  style.  He  told  Vasari 
in  regard  to  some  draping,  "  Raphael 
has  drawn  things  of  the  same  sort.  He 
has  not  surpassed  you  so  much  that  you 
need  regret   it."     He  wrote   to   Giulio 
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Romano  that  if  Apelles  and  Vitruvius 
could  see  the  buildings  and  paintings  he 
was  doing  in  Mantua,  "  they  would  ap- 
prove the  judgment  of  the  world  which 
preferred  him  for  originality  and  charm 
to  any  one  who  had  ever  touched  com- 
pass or  brush."  These  judgments  might 
now  be  questioned.  But  those  who  know 
Titian  best  are  most  ready  to  admit  that 
they  do  not  understand  the  secrets  of 
his  art  better  than  Aretino.  The  com- 
ments he  has  left  touch  the  finest  points 
of  his  friend's  pictures.  The  angel  of 
the  annunciation  "  filling  everything  with 
light  and  shining  in  the  air  with  fresh 
radiance,  bending  gently  with  a  rever- 
ence which  makes  us  believe  he  is  really 
in  the  presence  of  Maria ;"  the  portrait 
of  the  little  girl  of  Roberto  Strozzi, 
so  true  that  if  "  art  should  say  it  was 
not  real,  nature  would  swear  it  was  not 
imitation  ;"  the  lamb  in  the  arms  of  the 
little  St.  John,  "  so  natural  that  a  ewe 
would  bleat  at  sight  of  it " — these  are 
not  vague  praises.  The  words  come 
not  only  from  the  lips  but  the  eyes. 
And  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better 
phrase  than  that  with  which  he  places 
Titian  in  a  sonnet  alongside  of  the 
two  most  celebrated  artists  Italy  had 
produced. 

"  Divine  in  beauty  was  Rafaello,  and 
Michael  Angelo  was  more  divine  than 
human  in  his  stupendous  design — but 
Titian  has  in  his  brush  the  sense  of 
things:' 

Pietro  has  perhaps  shown  most  plainly 
how  well  he  understood  his  friend  in  the 
following  letter  to  him  : 

Having,  contrary  to  my  habit,  taken  my 
meal  alone,  SiCTior  Compare,  or  rather  in 
company  with  this  quartan  fever  which  does 
not  let  me  taste  mv  food,  I  got  up  from  table 
having  dined  on  the  desperation  with  which 
I  sat  down  to  it.  Placing  my  arms  on  the 
window  ledge  and  resting  my  chest  and 
almost  my  entire  body  against  it,  I  gave  my- 
self up  to  gazing  at  the  wonderful  spectacle 
made  by  the  infinite  number  of  boats  which, 


full  of  foreigners  as  well  as  natives,  enlivened 
not  only  those  who  looked  on  but  even  the 
Grand  Canal  itself ;  joy  of  everybody  who 
furrows  its  waters  with  the  keel  of  his  boat 
And  when  two  gondolas  with  celebrated 
gondoliers  had  finished  a  race,  I  found  great 
enjoyment  in  the  people  who  had  stopped  to 
see  It  at  the  bridge  of  the  Rialto,  the  quay 
of  the  Camerlinghi,  the  Fish  market,  the  ferry 
of  S.  Sofia,  and  the  Casa  da  Mosto.  And 
while  these  crowds  went  their  difiFerent 
ways  with  gay  applause,  I,  in  the  mood  of  a 
man  who  begins  to  bore  himself  because  he 
does  not  know  what  to  do  with  his  mind  and 
his  thoughts,  turn  my  eyes  to  the  sky,  which, 
since  God  made  it,  was  never  touched  with 
beauty  by  such  lovely  painting  of  light  and 
shadows.  This  made  the  atmosphere  one  of 
those  which  they  try  to  express  who  envy 
you  because  they  cannot  be  you.  Try  to  see 
It  as  I  describe  it.  In  the  first  place,  the 
houses,  which  seemed  not  of  real  stone,  but  of 
some  stuff  of  dreams — and  then  bring  before 
your  eyes  the  atmosphere,  which   m  s  me 

Carts  appeared  pure  and  fresh,  in  others  tur- 
id  and  wan.  Think  also  of  the  marvelous 
view  I  had  of  the  clouds  of  condensed  damp- 
ness, which  in  the  center  of  the  picture  (prin- 
cipale  veduta)  stood  partly  near  to  the 
roofs  and  partly  in  the  middle  distance, 
since  the  right  hand  was  filled  with  a 
smoky  vapor  tending  toward  a  dark  ash 
color.  I  was  truly  astonished  at  the  chang- 
ing tints  the  clouds  showed.  The  nearest 
blazed  with  the  flaming  fires  of  the  sun. 
The  more  distant  were  reddened  with  the 
glow  of  red  lead»  not  too  well  heated.  Oh, 
with  what  beautiful  touches  the  brushes  of 
nature  thrust  back  the  atmosphere  yonder, 
clearing  it  away  from  the  palaces  in  the  style 
of  Titian  when  he  paints  landscapes.  In 
certain  parts  there  showed  a  greenish  blue, 
in  others  a  blue-green  mixed  indeed  by  the 
caprice  of  nature,  mistress  of  the  masters. 
She  darkened  and  threw  into  relief  with 
shadows  and  high  lights  what  she  wished  to 
darken  or  bring  out  until  I,  who  know  that 
your  brush  is  the  very  soul  of  her  ministering 
spirits,  cried  out  three  or  four  times,  "  Oh, 
Titian,  where  are  you  now!'* 

Between  the  lines  of  this  letter  the 
discerning  eye  may  read  how  pleasant 
must  have  been  the  many  hours  the  two 
spent  together  at  Aretino's  windows  on 
the  Grand  Canal  or  in  Titian's  little 
loggia  looking  off  across  his  garden  to 
Murano  and  the  hills  of  Cadore. 


The 
Lumber-Jack 
and   His  Job 

By 

William  Davenport  Hulbert 

Illustrated  with  Photographs 
by 
Arthur  Hewitt 


UP  or  down  the  river  in  a  large 
flat-bottomed  boat,  or  threading 
their  way  on  foot  through  the 
unbroken  woods,  comes  a  small  party 
of  men,  on  a  day  in  summer  or  early  fall, 
to  pitch  their  tents  where  the  river-bank 
is  high  enough  to  be  quite  dry  and 
where  the  ground  is  fairly  level  and  the 
pines  stand  all  about.  They  are  the 
first  skirmishers  of  the  army  of  invasion 
that  is  to  conquer  the  pinery,  and  just 
as  the  advance  guard  of  an  army  of  sol- 
diers throws  up  intrenchments  and  opens 
communications  with  its  base  of  sup- 
plies, so  the  lumber-jacks  immediately 
proceed  to  put  up  their  shanties  and 
open  a  tote  road. 

Winding  away  through  the  woods  to 


the  nearest  railway  station  or  other  point 
in  touch  with  the  outside  world,  the  tote 
road  is  apt  to  be  very  rough  and  narrow, 
barely  passable  for  a  team  and  a  wagon, 
but  it  serves  its  purpose,  and  over  it 
come  more  men  and  horses,  lumber  for 
the  floors  and  roofs  of  the  shanties  and 
for  the  rude  pieces  of  furniture  that  will 
be  needed,  tarred  paper  to  make  the 
roofs  tight,  a  few  glazed  window-sashes, 
a  huge  range  and  a  number  of  box 
stoves,  dishes  and  kitchen  utensils,  a 
little  stock  of  goods  for  the  van,  blank- 
ets by  the  dozen  and  score,  and  count- 
less boxes  and  barrels  and  bags  of  pro- 
visions. The  shanties  are  built  of  logs, 
and  a  moderately  extensive  operation 
requires  at  least  five — the  men's  camp, 
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the  cook  caiAp,  the  office,  the  barn, 
and  the  blacksmith  shop.  In  the  men's 
camp,  which  is  all  in  one  large  room, 
the  bunks  are  ranged  along  the  walls, 
often  two  or  three  tiers  high,  and  are 
filled  with  balsam  boughs  or  with  hay 
or  straw,  and  provided  with  coarse 
bfankets.  In  the  middle  is  a  big  box 
stove — or  perhaps  two,  if  the  camp  is  a 
large  one — and  in  one  corner  there  is 
often  a  rough  wooden  sink,  set  out  with 
tin  basins  and  flanked  by  roller  towels 
and  a  barrel  of  water,  whereat  the  lum- 
ber-jack makes  his  toilet.  The  cook 
camp  is  furnished  with  the  range  and 
with  long  tables  set  with  a  great  array 
of  tin  dishes,  while  in  one  end  the  cook 
and  the  cookee  have  their  bunks,  and 
in  the  other  a  storeroom  for  provisions 
is  sometimes  walled  off.  The  push  and 
the  clerk,  and  sometimes  the  scaler, 
bunk  in  the  office.  Here  the  books  and 
accounts  are  kept,  and  here,  too,  is  the 
van,  stocked  with  such  goods  and  mer- 
chandise as  will  supply  the  lumber-jack's 
most  immediate  needs — Mackinaw  jack- 
ets, trousers,  heavy  underwear,  socks, 
hurons,  shoe-pacs,  caps  and  mittens, 
tobacco,  pipes,  and  a  little  stationery. 
The  blacksmith  shop  is  simply  a  black- 
smith shop,  small  and  none  too  com- 
pletely equipped,  and  the  bam  is  much 
like  other  log  barns — low-roofed,  that 
the  animal  heat  of  the  horses  may  go 
as  far  as  possible  toward  keeping  it 
warm. 

Intrenchments  completed  and  com- 
munications established,  one  of  the  next 
things  to  be  done  is  to  lay  out  the  lines 
of  attack. 

The  principal  one  is  the  main  log 
road,  which,  with  its  branches,  leads 
down  from  the  heart  of  the  doomed 
timber,  sometimes  to  a  sawmill  and 
sometimes  to  a  railway  siding,  but  more 
often  to  a  banking-ground  beside  a  river. 
Its  route  is  carefully  chosen  and  follows 
the  most  level  ground  available,  some 
lumbermen  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  it 
is  worth  while  to  go  half  a  mile  around 
in  order  to  avoid  a  rise  of  five  or  ten 
feet  It  is  broader  and  straighter  than 
the  tote  road,  and  if  the  operation  is  a 
large  one,  a  great  deal  of  labor  is  often 
spent  in  making  it  as  smooth  and  even 
as   possible.     Although    it   will  not  be 


used  until  after  the  coming  of  the  deep 
snows,  it  is  often  prepared  weeks  and 
even  months  beforehand. 

Here  and  there  along  the  log  road 
small  spaces  are  cleared  of  brush,  and 
in  each  of  them  two  skids — long,  slen- 
der trunks  of  medium-sized  trees — are 
laid  side  by  side  upon  the  gronnd,  about 
five  or  six  feet  apart  Braces  and  stakes 
hold  them  firmly  in  position,  and  they 
lie  at  right  angles  to  the  road,  with  one 
end  resting  on  its  edge.  These  form 
the  skidways,  on  which  the  logs  are  to 
be  stacked,  and  from  every  skidway  the 
dray  roads  run  back  into  tlie  woods  to 
the  trees  that  are  to  be  felled.  These 
roads,  unlike  the  log  road,  are  mere 
trails,  cleared  of  underbrush  sufficiently 
to  permit  the  passage  of  a  team  of 
horses  and  a  dray.  And,  by  the  way,  a 
lumberman's  dray  is  a  wooden  sled  con- 
sisting of  two  heavy  runners,  sometimes 
shod  with  steel  and  sometimes  not,  con- 
nected by  a  bar  in  front  and  carrying  a 
stout  crossbeam.  I  suppose  that  Mr. 
Stewart  Edward  White  would  call  it  a 
travois,  but  in  our  camps  we  always  said 
dray.  Cutting  dray  roads  is  known  in 
lumber-camp  parlance  as  "swamping," 
and  the  men  who  do  it  are  the  "  swamp- 
ers," and  are  usually  among  the  least 
skilled  workmen  in  camp. 

And  now  that  everything  is  ready  for 
the  attack,  let  us  see  just  what  happens 
to  the  tree.  First  comes  an  axman, 
known  as  the  fitter,  who  examines  the 
pine  and  decides  which  way  it  shall 
fall  and  just  where  it  shall  lie.  If  neces- 
sary, he  clears  away  the  small  trees  and 
the  brush  and  makes  a  place  for  it 
Then  with  his  ax  he  cuts  a  notch  in 
this  side  of  the  tree — the  side  toward 
which  it  is  to  fall — and  it  is  ready  for  the 
sawyers  with  their  big,  double-ended, 
cross-cut  saw,  six  feet  or  more  in  length. 
A  carpenter  cutting  a  board  in  two  with 
his  hand-saw  does  all  the  work  as  he 
pushes  his  tool  from  him — drawing  it 
back  is  only  the  recover — but  the  long 
Tuttle-tooth  cross-cut  operates  in  just 
the  other  way.  Each  man  puts  his 
strength  into  pulling  the  saw  toward 
him,  and  lets  the  one  at  the  other  end 
pull  it  back,  while  the  teeth  are  so 
shaped  that  they  cut  both  ways  with 
equal  effect.     Pulling  the  saw  instead  of 
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pushing  it  causes  it  to  run  truer  and 
straighter,  and  if  it  does  not  run  straight 
it  will  bind  before  the  cut  is  finished. 
The  blade  enters  the  tree  on  the  side 
opposite  the  fitter's  notch,  and  as  soon 
as  it  is  fairly  out  of  sight  in  the  wood 
the  sawyers  drive  wedges  into  the  kerf 
behind  it  to  keep  the  weakened  trunk 
from  settling  on  it 
and  holding  it  fast, 
and  also  to  help  the 
notch  guide  the  tree 
in  its  fall.  Occa- 
sionally they  pour  a 
little  kerosene  on 
the  steel,  that  the 
pitch  may  not  make 
it  stick.  Back  and 
forth,  back  and 
forth,  they  swing, 
pulling  the  sharp, 
tearing  teeth 
through  the  wood 
till  the  few  remain- 
ing fibers  crack  and 
rend  and  the  tree 
sways  over  and  be- 
gins its  downward 
course. 

"Timberlll" 
comes  their  warn- 
ing cry,  and  any 
one  within  reach 
of  the  falling  giant 
jumps  for  dear  life. 
The  branches  moan 
as  they  sweep 
through  the  air,  and 
the  moan  grows  to 
a  whistle  and  a 
shriek  as  the  big 
green  head  gathers 
speed  and  falls 
faster  and  faster 
till  it  strikes  the 
ground  with  a  tremendous  crash  and  a 
great  litter  of  broken  limbs  and  twigs. 
It  has  taken  scores,  perhaps  hundreds, 
of  years  to  lift  the  pine-tree  into  the  air, 
but  a  few  minutes'  work  of  an  ax  and 
a  saw  is  enough  to  bring  it  down. 

Once  on  the  ground,  the  trunk  is  meas- 
ured off  and  sawn  into  logs,  twelve,  four- 
teen, or  sixteen  feet  in  length.  If  it  is 
a  very  large  and  fine  one,  it  is  sometimes 
hewed  square  with  a  broadax,  making 
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what  the  lumbermen  call  "  board  tim- 
ber " — big,  rough  beams  which  are  sent 
abroad  to  the  European  markets,  mostly 
to  Liverpool,  and  there  cut  up  into  lum- 
ber. In  going  through  old  cuttings  in 
the  pineries  one  often  finds  on  the 
ground  the  chips  and  score-blocks  from 
board  timber  hewed  many  years  ago, 
and  now,  probably, 
built  into  houses  on 
the  other  side  of 
the  world.  Com- 
paratively little  is 
made  nowadays  in 
the  forests  of  the 
United  States.  The 
best  of  the  pine  has 
vanished,  and  that 
which  remains  goes 
mostly  into  logs. 

Now  comes  the 
skidding.  The 

swampers  see  that 
there  is  a  dray  road 
open  to  the  fallen 
tree,  and  clear  away 
the  underbrush  and 
the  broken  branch- 
es as  far  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  pres- 
ently a  team  of 
horses  appears.  If 
the  logs  are  small, 
and  especially  if 
the  distance  to  the 
nearest  skidway  is 
short,  they  are  often 
handled  with  the 
skidding-tongs 
which  resemble  a 
pair  of  large,  heavy 
ice-tongs,  an  d  which 
grip  the  end  of  the 
log  exactly  as  ice- 
tongs  grip  a  cake  of 
ice.  The  team  is  hooked  on,  and  the 
log  is  dragged  away  down  the  dray  road 
to  the  skidway.  If  it  is  too  large  and 
heavy  to  be  moved  in  this  way,  one  end 
is  lifted  on  to  the  cross-beam  of  the  dray, 
while  the  other  trails  behind  upon  the 
ground;  and  if  it  is  so  big  that  the 
horses  cannot  start  it  even  with  the  help 
of  the  dray,  or  if  there  happens  to  be  a 
little  rise  in  the  road  which  proves  too 
much  for  their  strength,  they  are   un- 
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hitched  and  a  pulley-block  is  hooked  on 
with  a  chain  rove  through  it,  one  end  of 
which  is  made  fast  to  a  tree  some  dis- 
tance ahead,  while  the  horses  take  hold 
of  the  other.  Arrived  at  the  skidway, 
the  log  is  dragged  across  the  skids,  and 
two  men  armed  with  cant-hooks  roll  it 
down  to  the  front  end — that  is,  the  end 
next  the  road.  When  the  skidway  is 
full,  or  perhaps  when  it  is  half  full,  a 
second  tier  is  started  on  top  of  the  first, 
and  by  and  by,  as  the  pile  grows  higher 
and  steeper,  a  team  of  horses  is  set  at 
work,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  long,  light 
chain,  rolls  the  logs  up  to  their  places. 

All  through  the  autumn  and  into  the 
early  winter  the  felling  and  swamping 
and  skidding  continue,  helped  or  hin- 
dered by  the  weather.  Heavy  fall  rains, 
flooding  the  swamps  and  making  the 
ground  soft  and  the  footing  bad,  hold 
the  job  back  and  pile  up  expenses  in  a 
way  to  break  the  lumberman's  heart, 
while  a  dry  season,  followed  by  sharp 
frosts  in  November  to  freeze  the  ground 
solid  and  a  light  fall  of  snow  to  **  grease  " 
the  dray  roads  and  make  the  runners 
slip  easily,  adds  greatly  to  the  profits. 

But  in  any  event,  when  the  snow 
grows  so  deep  that  it  is  difficult  for  men 
and   horses   to  leave  th^  beaten   roads, 


then  skidding  and  swamping  and  felling 
all  come  to  an  end,  and  another  stage 
of  the  operation  begins — the  sleigh-haul. 
The  log  road  is  broken,  the  snow-plow 
is  run  over  it,  if  necessary,  and  the 
sprinkler  is  set  at  work — a  big  wooden 
water-tank  mounted  on  runners,  with 
two  small  holes  in  the  rear  from  which 
the  water  falls  into  the  ruts,  leaving  long 
ribbons  of  ice  for  the  log-sleighs  to  run 
upon.  The  profits  on  the  rest  of  the 
winter's  work  must  depend  on  the  size 
of  the  loads  that  can  be  drawn,  for  the 
horses  cannot  be  hurried — the  work  is 
too  heavy.  They  can  make  only  so 
many  round  trips  a  day  between  the 
skidways  and  the  banking-ground,  and 
if  the  job  is  to  be  hastened  it  must  be 
done  by  making  the  sleighs  run  more 
easily  and  then  increasing  the  loads.  So 
every  effort  is  put  forth  to  get  this  ice 
railway  in  the  best  possible  condition, 
and  the  "  road-monkeys  "  or  "  road- 
hogs,"  as  they  are  variously  called  in 
lumber-camp  slang,  are  constantly  at 
work  keeping  it  in  repair. 

A  tremendously  strong  and  heavy 
sleigh  pulls  up  in  front  of  a  skidway 
and  the  logs  are  rolled  upon  the  great 
cross-beams — "  bunks,"  the  driver  calls 
them — which  are  to  support  the  load. 
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As  the  pile  grows  the  horses  are  made 
to  assist  in  building  it  up,  just  as  they 
did  in  "  decking  up  "  the  skidway,  while 
a  cant-hook  man,  the  "  top-loader," 
stands  ready  to  receive  each  log  and 
guide  it  to  its  place.  It  is  dangerous 
work — top-loading.  In  fact,  the  lumber- 
jack is  always  in  more  or  less  danger, 
no  matter  what  part  of  the  job  he  is  en- 
gaged upon.  A  tree  may  fall  in  an  un- 
expected direction  and  crush  him  before 
he  can  escape,  or  the  butt  may  leap  side- 
wise  as  it  leaves  the  stump.  An  ax  may 
glance  and  open  an  artery,  from  which  he 
may  bleed  to  death.  A  chain  may  break 
and  let  a  log  roll  back  upon  him ;  and  in 


former  years  it  was  not  unknown  for  a 
man  working  alone  to  be  set  upon  by 
wild  beasts,  though  this  is  a  thing  that 
seldom  happens  nowadays.  The  danger 
from  falling  branches  is  always  present 
when  one  is  under  the  trees,  for  dead 
limbs  are  liable  to  drop  at  any  moment, 
without  warning  and  sometimes  without 
any  apparent  reason.  But  the  top- 
loader  is  the  man  who  runs  the  greatest 
risks,  for  he  has  little  room  in  which 
to  work  and  he  is  liable  at  any  time  to 
be  caught  and  crushed  between  the  logs, 
or  to  lose  his  footing,  or  to  be  knocked 
off  the  load  and  thrown  to  the  ground, 
perhaps  with  a  log  on  top  of  him.   Many 
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a  man  has  lost  his  life  while  putting  the 
"  peaker  "  on  the  load.  And  another 
dangerous  task  is  that  of  the  men  who 
"  break  down  "  the  front  of  the  skidway 
and  "  send  up  "  to  the  top-loader ;  for 
now  and  then  the  logs  become  cemented 
together  with  ice  and  snow,  and  in  loosen- 
ing them  the  cant-hook  men  are  liable 
to  start  an  avalanche  of  timber  which 
may  crush  them  before  they  can  get  out 
of  the  way. 


the  road  is  growing  soft  and  slushy,  the 
last  log  arrives  and  the  sleigh-haul  is 
ended. 

There  remains  only  the  drive.  Now, 
the  drive  and  its  methods  vary  a  good 
deal  in  different  sections  of  the  country'. 
On 'most  of  the  streams  that  empty  into 
the  Great  Lakes  it  is  a  much  simpler 
and  easier  matter  than  on  streams  like 
the  Ottawa  and  Penobscot,  mainly  be- 
cause the  rivers  of  the  Lake  basin  are  all 


WORKING  ON    A   **  SORTING-JACK  " 


Complete  at  last,  with  the  peaker  on 
and  the  whole  mass  securely  bound  to- 
gether with  chains,  the  small  mountain 
of  logs  glides  deliberately  away  down 
the  log  road,  and  after  a  journey  of  any- 
where from  one  to  a  dozen  miles  it 
reaches  the  banking-ground,  where  the 
logs  are  piled  up  to  wait  for  spring. 
During  the  weeks  and  months  that  follow 
they  are  joined  by  hundreds  of  other 
such  small  mountains,  till  finally,  per- 
haps not  until  the  thaws  have  set  in  and 


much  shorter  than  some  of  those  farther 
east,  and  also  because  many  of  them 
are  not  navigable  for  steamers.  In  the 
Lake  region  the  drive  is  often  over  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  sometimes  even  in  a  few 
days,  while  on  the  streams  of  Canada 
and  New  England  it  frequently  takes 
two  years  for  the  logs  to  work  down 
from  the  woods  to  the  boom  and  the 
sorting- jack.  On  the  longer  drives, 
and  especially  where  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  out  of  the  way   of  steamers,  the 
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logs  are  often  made  up  into  "  cribs,"  on 
which  the  crews  pitch  their  tents  and 
live  for  month  after  month  as  they  glide 
slowly  down  with  the  current  Rafts 
just  like  them  may  be  seen  on  the 
Danube  and  other  European  rivers, 
handled  with  huge  oars  and  steered 
with  a  long  sweep.  On  the  short 
streams,  particularly  those  that  are  not 
navigated  by  other  craft,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  do  but  roll  the  logs  off  the  bank- 
ing-ground into  the  river  and  let  them 
float  down  as  fast  as  they  will,  a  crew  of 
men  following  close  behind  with  peaveys 
and  pike-poles  to  keep  them  moving 
and  release  those  that  get  "  hung  up  " 
on  the  banks.  A  few  large  logs  are 
fastened  together  to  form  a  small  raft 
on  which  tents  are  pitched,  and  some- 
times there  is  a  rough  scow  carrying  a 
little  cabin  which  serves  as  a  kitchen. 
Here  the  men  eat  and  sleep,  and  the 
"  wannigan,"  as  it  is  called,  floats  down 
stream  just  behind  the  logs  and  is 
always  close  to  the  scene  of  action. 

To  a  strong,  healthy  man  who  is  inured 
to  exposure  and  does  not  mind  getting 
his  feet  wet,  river-driving  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  very  hard  or  disagreeable  occu- 
pation so  long  as  the  weather  is  not 
very  boisterous  nor  the  stream  very 
tumultuous;  but  on  cold,  stormy  days, 
such  as  often  come  to  the  north  country 
in  early  spring,  his  lot  is  not  an  enviable 
one.  As  to  the  dangers  attendant  on 
his  calling,  they  depend  almost  entirely 
on  the  behavior  of  the  river.  While  the 
current  is  slow  and  tranquil  the  work  is 
not  very  perilous,  though  it  is  often 
tedious  and  there  is  always  a  chance 
that  in  running  across  the  floating  logs 
he  may  tumble  in  and  perhaps  be  caught 
under  the  timber  and  drowned  like  a 
rat  in  a  trap.  Strange  to  say,  there  are 
many  river-drivers  who  cannot  swim. 
But  the  risks  multiply  rapidly  when  the 
drive  enters  a  rapid  or  nears  a  fall,  and 
when  the  now  racing  logs  begin  to  pile 
up  on  the  rocks  like  tangled  heaps  of 
jackstraws.  Often  the  driver  has  to  wade 
out  into  the  rushing  stream,  where  the 
current  threatens  to  sweep  him  away, 
and  where  a  flying  log  may  dash  against 
him  at  any  moment  and  knock  him  off 
his  feet.  Often  he  must  clamber  over 
the  jam  and  pick  and  pry  at  the  woven 


sticks  with  his  peavey  or  his  pike-pole, 
and  take  the  chances  that  the  pile  may 
suddenly  melt  away  under  his  feet  and 
let  him  drop  into  the  icy  river,  perhaps 
to  be  crushed  to  death  between  the 
grinding  timbers.  And  sometimes  he 
has  to  get  down  under  the  front  of  the 
jam  and  loosen  the  one  log  which, 
braced  against  a  rock,  is  holding  back 
all  the  rest,  with  the  possibility  that  the 
entire  mass  may  take  a  sudden  start  and 
be  upon  him  before  he  can  escape.  At 
the  best,  the  frequent  wettings  and  the 
constant  exposure  to  the  weather  must 
tell  on  a  man  sooner  or  later.  There 
are  no  old  men  on  the  drive,  and  few 
middle-aged  ones.  The  driver  gets  good 
wages,  but  he  earns  his  money,  and  the 
driving  crews  are  generally  made  up  of 
the  pick  of  the  camps,  the  best,  strongest, 
and  hardiest  men  in  the  woods. 

A  way  of  handling  logs  which  might 
be  called  driving  in  miniature  is  the  use 
of  the  slide.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
a  stream  which  is  too  shallow  to  float 
a  large  log  contains  water  enough  if  it 
could  be  concentrated  into  a  narrower 
channel,  or  perhaps  its  bed  is  so  rocky 
that  the  timber  is  continually  running 
aground,  or  there  may  be  some  other 
reason  why  the  river  itself  is  not  driva- 
ble.  In  that  case  a  wooden  trough  is 
sometimes  built,  wide  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  largest  sticks,  and  into  this 
the  water  is  led,  or  so  much  of  it  as  is 
needed.  The  logs  come  down  one  or 
two  at  a  tinve  instead  of  in  cribs  or  in 
confused  masses,  but  they  follow  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  slide 
does  a  good  deal  of  business  in  the 
course  of  a  day.  Once  in  a  while  there 
is  a  jam,  just  as  there  is  in  the  rapids 
of  a  river.  A  log  swings  sidewise  and 
gets  stuck,  and  everything  is  stopped 
until  it  can  be  straightened  out. 

Perhaps  the  queerest  product  of  the 
drive  is  the  **  alligator,"  a  small  and  very 
heavily  built  vessel  used  in  handling 
logs  on  some  of  the  Canadian  lakes  and 
rivers — a  sort  of  a  cross  between  a  boat 
and  a  grasshopper.  It  beats  the  record 
of  even  President  Lincoln's  famous  gun- 
boats, which  could  go  "wherever  the 
ground  was  a  little  damp,"  for  in  case  of 
necessity  it  can  navigate  a  dry  and  dusty 
road  or  make  its  way  through  a  swamp 
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or  over  a  windfall.  On  its  forward 
deck  it  carries  a  powerful  steam  capstan 
or  windlass,  and  when  it  wants  to  take 
a  land  voyage  a  wire  cable  is  taken 
ashore  and  made  fast  to  some  secure 
and  solid  anchorage,  the  capstan  is  set 
at  work,  and  the  "  alligator  "  hauls  itself 
out  of  the  water  and  wanders  about, 
slowly  but  surely,  at  its  own  sweet  will. 
When  its  operations  in  one  lake  are  fin- 
ished, it  simply  hitches  itself  across  lots 
to  another  and  begins  there. 

The  lumber-jack  is  not  always  at  work. 
When  the  sleigh -haul  is  finished  or  when 
the  drive  is  done,  and  now  and  then 
between  times,  he  stops  and  plays  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the 
sum  of  money  that  he  has  earned  since 
his  last  spree.  While  out  on  the  drive 
one  day  last  spring  I  happened  to  over- 
hear two  men  discussing  the  relative 
merits  of  two  lumber  towns  as  places  in 
which  to  get  rid  of  their  hard- won  wealth. 

"  N is  the  best  town  in  the  coun- 
try to  spend  a  stake  in,"  one  of  them 
said.  "  They'll  let  you  go  out  on  the 
street  and  holler  as  much  as  you  like. 

At  S the  police  will  run  you  in,  and 

if  one  policeman  can't  handle  you  alone 
there's  two  of  them  ready  to  do  it" 

Going  out  on  the  street  and  **  holler- 
ing," while  it  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  a 
disturbance  of  the  peace,  is  very  apt  to 
be  the  most  innocent  part  of  the  lumber- 
jack's celebration.  Drinking,  other  vice, 
and  sometimes  fighting  and  murder,  have 
been  features  of  his  spring  diversions 
since  lumbering  began.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  times  are  changing 
a  little  in  the  lumber  woods  as  well  as 
everywhere  else,  and  that  the  shanty- 
boy,  like  his  cousin  the  cowboy,  is  not 
quite  so  picturesque  a  figure  as  he  once 
was,  and  does  not  blow  in  his  "  stake  " 
quite  so  violently.  There  are  even  some 
of  his  tribe  who  do  not  blow  it  in  at  all, 
but  keep  it  for  wiser  uses.  And  in  many 
other  ways  he  has  altered,  in  some  re- 
spects for  the  better  and  in  some  for  the 
worse.  He  is  not  only  a  little  more  law- 
abiding,  but  also,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a 
little  less  interesting  and  attractive.  He 
may  be  less  ready  with  a  knife  or  a 
revolver,  but  he  is  also  less  ready  with 
a  song  or  a  story. 

Nevertheless,  the  lumber-jack  still  has 


a  great  deal  of  individuality.  He  lives 
and  works  out-of-doors,  among  the  trees, 
in  the  wind,  under  the  sky ;  and  he  is 
simple  and  natural,  generous,  fearless, 
manly,  and  independent  There  are  no 
labor  unions  in  the  lumber  camps,  and 
while  this  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
lumber-jack  is  a  good  deal  of  a  rover  and 
will  seldom  stay  in  one  place  long  enough 
to  be  organized,  yet  I  believe  it  is  also, 
in  part,  becanse  of  his  love  of  managing 
his  own  affairs  in  his  own  way.  He 
has  his  vices  and  his  weaknesses,  and 
they  are  bad  ones,  but  seldom  is  he 
mean  or  petty  or  small,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  his  failings  are  due  to 
the  conditions  under  which  his  life  is 
spent  His  evenings  are  occupied  in 
lounging  about  the  stove  in  a  hot,  close, 
foul  atmosphere,  smoking,  swapping 
stories  with  his  mates,  playing  cards,  or 
idly  listening  to  the  music  of  the  camp 
fiddler — seldom  reading,  for  reading 
matter  is  scarce  in  the  camps,  and 
many  of  the  men  would  not  know  how 
to  appreciate  it  if  they  had  it  After  a 
day  in  the  open  air,  followed  by  a  very 
hearty  supper,  he  is  apt  to  feel  dull 
and  stupid,  and  before  long  he  turns  in 
between  his  blankets  and  sleeps  till  the 
chore-boy  comes  in  to  start  the  fire,  and 
the  cook's  tin  horn  warns  him  that  it  is 
time  to  get  up  and  begin  another  day. 
Sundays  are  much  the  same,  except 
that  they  are  longer  and  more  tedious. 
He  can  go  for  a  walk  if  he  wishes,  and 
sometimes  he  is  located  where  there  is 
good  hunting  and  fishing  ;  but  few  lum- 
ber-jacks own  a  gun  or  a  rod,  and  what 
is  the  use  of  walking  when  there  is 
nowhere  to  go  ?  As  the  weeks  wear  on 
the  monotony  grows  almost  unendur- 
able, and  when  at  last  the  job  is  done 
and  he  starts  for  town  with  his  time- 
check  in  his  pocket,  he  is  as  happy  and 
excited  as  a  boy  just  out  of  school.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  he  feels  the  need  of  a 
frolic,  and  that,  knowing  no  other  way 
of  letting  off  steam,  he  turns  to  drink 
and  vice,  and  sticks  to  them  until  his 
money  is  gone  ?  There  are  no  malevo- 
lent intentions  in  his  misbehavior ;  he 
is  merely  trying  to  have  a  good  time  in 
the  only  way  that  seems  open  to  him. 

How    many   men    there    are   in    the 
camps  who,  under  an  apparently  careless 
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and  happy-go-lucky  demeanor,  are  really 
broken-hearted  over  the  failure  and  pur- 
poselessness  of  their  lives,  no  one  knows, 
or  ever  will  know ;  but  there  are  not  a 
few  who  realize  perfectly  that  the  years 
are  slipping  rapidly  away  from  them, 
and  are  bringing  nothing  but  months  of 
labor  followed  by  a  few  days  of  debauch- 
ery. There  are  some,  indeed,  who  have 
families  to  whom  they  take  or  send  their 
earnings,  but  there  are  others  who  have 
families  to  whom  they  send  nothing,  and 
to  whom  they  are  ashamed  to  go  home ; 
while  the  majority  of  them  have  no  one 
to  think  of  but  themselves.  There  are 
many  who  know  that  they  are  missing 
much.  With  some  it  is  merely  a  vague 
feeling  that  there  are  those  who  are  better 
off  than  they,  like  that  of  a  lumber-jack 
I  used  to  know,  who  once  remarked  to 
his  mate,  as  they  stood  near  the  railway 
watching  an  express  train  go  by,  "  Say, 
Jim,  there's  people  in  them  cars  that's 
away  up  in  sassiety."  But  to  others 
there  often  comes  the  keenest  shame 
and  sorrow  and  remorse  as  they  realize 
more  and  more,  with  each  passing  year 
and  each  succeeding  spree,  that  their 
own  weakness  is  putting  them  beyond 
all  hope  of  ever  enjoying  the  best  that 
life  can  give. 

And  once  in  a  while  one  finds  a  man 
in  camp  who  not  only  knows  what 
human  life — his  own  life — ought  to  be 
and  is  not,  but  who  has  some  touch  of 
appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  looks  up  with  reverence  to  One  who 
is  above  both  nature  and  humanity. 
And  now  and  then  such  a  man  will  let 
you  have  a  glimpse  into  his  heart.     One 


spring  day  I  was  seated  on  a  broken 
bridge  that  crosses  a  certain  northern 
Michigan  river,  watching  the  driving 
crew  send  the  logs  through  a  gap  in  the 
middle  span.  The  foreman  sat  beside 
me — an  old  woodsman  who  had  lived  in 
the  forest  for  years  and  I  think  had 
come  to  love  it — and  in  the  course  of 
our  talk  he  spoke  of  the  marvelous  colors 
which  those  same  woods  displayed  in 
autumn,  and  especially  of  the  soft 
bright  yellow  of  the  tamaracks — spoke 
in  a  way  which  showed  how  much 
he  appreciated  the  beautiful  sights  of 
the  world  about  him.  It  was  good  to 
hear,  but  there  was  something  better 
coming.  I  had  my  camera  and  was  try- 
ing to  photograph  the  men  at  their  work, 
but  it  was  cloudy,  the  light  was  poor, 
and  I  knew  that  the  short  exposures 
required  to  catch  the  moving  figures 
would  probably  give  but  weak  negatives. 
I  said  as  much  to  him,  and  he  tried  to 
console  me  by  saying  that  probably  few 
really  perfect  photographs  were  ever 
taken  by  any  one,  and  then  added, 
"There  never  was  but  one  perfect  man." 

It  was  said  as  simply  and  naturally 
and  sincerely  as  one  might  speak  of  the 
weather  or  the  hard  work  and  exposure 
of  the  drive,  and  I  admit  that  it  took  me 
a  little  aback.  I,  too,  believed  in  the 
One  Perfect  Man,  but  I  was  not  looking 
for  a  confession  of  faith  at  that  moment, 
and  all  I  could  say  in  reply  was,  "  Thai's 
right." 

And  then  for  a  few  minutes  we  sat 
silent  and  watched  the  river  drivers  with 
their  long  pike-poles  urging  the  logs  one 
after  another  through  the  broken  bridge. 
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Some   American  Trees 
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IN  preceding  articles  of  this  series  I 
have  treated  of  trees  in  a  relation- 
ship of  family,  or  according  to  some 
noted  similarity.  There  are,  however, 
some  trees  of  my  acquaintance  of  which 
the  family  connections  are  remote  or 
unimportant,  and  there  are  some  other 
trees  of  individual  merit  with  the  fami- 
lies of  which  I  am  not  sufficiently  well 
acquainted  to  speak  familiarly  as  a 
whole.  Yet  some  of  these  trees,  looked 
at  by  themselves,  are  as  beautiful,  inter- 
esting, and  altogether  worthy  as  any  of 
which  I  have  written,  and  they  are  also 
among  the  familiar  trees  of  America. 
Therefore  I  present  them  apait  from  the 
class  treatment. 

One  day  in  very  early  spring — or  was 
it  very  late  in  winter  ? — I  walked  along 
the  old  canal  road,  looking  for  some 
evidence  in  tree  growth  that  spring  was 
really  at  hand.  Buds  were  swelling,  and 
here  and  there  a  brave  robin  could  be 
heard  telling  about  it  in  song  to  his 
mate  (I  think  that  settled  the  season  as 
earliest  spring  1)  ;  but  beyond  the  bud 
evidences  the  trees  seemed  to  be  silent 
on  the  subject  Various  herbs  showed 
lusty  beginnings,  and  the  skunk-cabbage, 
of  course,  had   pushed  up  its  tropical 


richness  in  defiance  of  any  late  frost, 
pointing  the  way  to  its  peculiar  red- 
purple  flowers,  long  since  fertilized  and 
turning  toward  maturity. 

The  search  seemed  vain,  until  a  glint 
of  yellow  just  ahead,  too  deep  to  proceed 
from  the  spice-bush  I  was  expecting  to 
find,  drew  me  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
water,  there  to  see  hanging  over  and 
reflected  in  the  stream  a  mass  of  golden 
catkins.  Looking  closely,  and  touching 
the  little  tree,  I  disengaged  a  cloud  of 
pollen  and  a  score  of  courageous  bees, 
evidently  much  more  pleased  with  the 
sweet  birch  than  with  the  near-by  skunk- 
cabbage  flowers.  Sweet  birch  it  was ; 
the  stiff  catkins,  that  had  all  winter  held 
themselves  in  readiness,  had  just  burst 
into  bloom  with  the  sun's  first  warmth, 
introducing  a  glint  of  bright  color  into 
the  landscape,  and  starting  the  active 
double  work  of  the  bees,  in  fertilizing 
flowers  while  gathering  honey,  that  was 
not  to  be  intermitted  for  a  sunshine 
hour  all  through  the  season. 

A  little  later,  along  the  great  Susque- 
hanna, I  found  in  full  bloom  other  trees 
of  this  same  birch,  beloved  of  boys — 
and  of  girls — for  its  aromatic  bark. 
Certainly  picturesque  and  bright  the 
little  trees  were  a  delight  to  the  winter- 
si? 
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wearied  eye,  the  mahogany  twigs  and 
the  golden  catkins,  held  at  poise  over  the 
water,  being  full  of  spring  suggestion. 

All  of  the  birches — I  wish  I  knew 
them  better  1 — are  good  to  look  at,  and 
I  think  the  bees,  the  woodpeckers,  the 
humming-birds,  and  other  wood  folk 
must  find  some  of  them  good  otherwise. 
At  Eagles  Mere  there  was  a  yellow 
birch,  in  the  bark  of  which  scores  of 
holes  had  been  drilled  by  the  wood- 
peckers or  the  bees,  at  regularly  spaced 
intervals,  to  let  the  forest  life  drink  at 
will  of  the  sweet  sap.  I  remember  also 
that  my  attempt  to  photograph  a  score 
of  bees,  two  large  brown  butterflies,  and 
one  humming-bird,  all  in  attendance 
upon  this  birch  feast,  was  a  surprising 
failure. 

The  great  North  Woods  show  us 
wonderful  birches.  Paddling  through 
one  of  the  Spectacle  ponds,  along  the 
Racquette  River,  one  early  spring  day,  I 
came  upon  a  combination  of  white  pine, 
red  pine,  and  paper-birch  that  was  sim- 
ply dazzling  in  effect.  This  birch  has 
bark,  as  every  one  knows,  of  a  shining 
creamy  white.  Not  only  its  color,  but 
its  tenacity,  resistance  to  decay,  and 
Wonderful  divisibility,  make  this  bark 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  nature's 
fabrics.  To  the  Indian  and  the  trapper 
it  has  long  been  as  indispensable  as  is 
the  palm  to  the  native  of  the  tropics. 

The  spice-bush,  of  which  I  spoke 
above,  is  really  a  large  shrub,  and  is 
especially  notable  for  two  things — the 
way  it  begins  the  spring,  and  the  way  it 
ends  the  fall.  About  my  home,  it  is  the 
first  of  wild  woods  trees  to  bloom,  except 
perhaps  the  silver  maple,  which  has  a 
way  of  getting  through  with  its  flowers 
unnoticed  before  spring  is  thought  of. 
One  finds  the  delicate  little  bright  yellow 
flowers  of  the  spice-bush  clustered  thick- 
ly along  the  twigs  long  before  the  leaves 
are  ready  to  brave  the  chill  air.  After 
the  leaves  have  fallen  in  the  autumn, 
these  flowers  stand  out  in  a  reincarna- 
tion of  scarlet  and  spicy  berries,  which 
masquerade  continually  as  holly-berries 
when  cunningly  introduced  amid  the 
foliage  of  the  latter.  Between  spring 
and  fall  the  spice-bush  is  apparently 
invisible. 

How  many  of  us,  perfectly  familiar 


with  "  the  holly-berry's  glow "  about 
Christmas  time,  have  ever  seen  a  whole 
tree  of  holly,  set  with  berries?  Yet 
the  trees,  sometimes  fifty  feet  high,  of 
American  holly — and  this  is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  English  holly  in  leaf- 
grow  all  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  are  espe- 
cially plenty  south  of  Maryland  and 
Delaware.  There  is  one  superb  speci- 
men in  Trenton,  New  Jersey's  capital, 
which  is  of  the  typical  form,  and  when 
crowded  with  scarlet  berries  it  is  an 
object  of  great  beauty.  One  reason 
why  many  of  us  have  not  seen  holly 
growing  in  the  wild  is  that  it  seems  to 
prefer  the  roughest  and  most  inaccess- 
ible locations.  Years  ago  I  was  told 
that  I  might  see  plenty  of  holly  growing 
freely  in  the  Pennsylvania  county  of  roy 
home.  "  But,"  my  informant  added, 
"  you  will  need  to  wear  heavy  leather 
trousers  to  get  to  it  1"  The  nurserymen 
are  removing  this  difficulty  by  growing 
plants  of  all  the  hollies — American, 
Japanese,  English,  and  Himalayan — so 
that  they  may  easily  be  set  in  the  home 
grounds,  with  their  handsome  evergreen 
foliage  and  their  berries  of  red  or  black- 
One  spring,  the  season  and  my  oppor- 
tunities combined  to  provide  a  most 
pleasing  feast  of  color  in  the  tree  quest 
It  was  afforded  by  the  juxtaposition  at 
Conewago  of  the  bloom-time  of  the  deep 
pink  red-bud,  miscalled  "  Judas  tree," 
and  the  large  white  dogwood — both  set 
against  the  deep,  almost  black,  green  of 
the  American  cedar,  or  juniper.  These 
two  small  •  trees,  the  red-bud  and  the 
dogwood,  are  of  the  class  of  admirable 
American  natives  that  are  notable  rather 
for  beauty  and  brightness  of  bloom  than 
for  tree  form  or  size. 

The  common  dogwood — Comusflorida 
of  the  botany — appears  in  bloom  insid- 
iously, one  might  say ;  for  the  flowers 
open  very  slowly,  and  they  are  green  in 
color,  and  easily  mistaken  for  leaves 
after  they  have  attained  considerable 
size.  Gradually  the  green  pales  to  purest 
white,  and  the  four  broad  petals,  with 
the  peculiar  little  pucker  or  notch  at  the 
end  of  each,  swell  out  from  the  clustered 
stamens  to  a  total  diameter  of  as  much 
as  four  inches.  With  these  flowers  clus- 
tered thickly  on  the  usually  horizontally 
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THE  EARLY  SPRING  BLOOM  OF  THE  SWEET 
BIRCH 

held  branches,  the  effect  against  the 
green  or  brown  of  near-by  trees  is  start- 
ling. The  dogwood's  horizontal  branch- 
ing habit  makes  every  scrap  of  its  lovely 
white  blooms  effective  to  the  beholder 
on  the  ground  below,  but  far  more  strik- 
ing if  one  may  see  it  from  above,  as 
looking  down  a  hillside. 

Though  the  dogwood  blooms  before 
its  leaves  are  put  forth,  the  foliage  some- 
times catches  up  with  the  flowers ;  and 
this  foliage  is  itself  a  pleasure,  because 
of  its  fineness  and  its  regular  venation, 
or  marking  with  ribs.  In  the  fall,  when 
the  flowers  of  purest  white  have  been 
succeeded  by  oblong  berries  of  brightest 
scarlet,  the  foliage  remains  awhile  to 
contrast  with  the  brilliance  of  the  fruit. 
The  frosts  soon  drop  the  leaves,  and  then 
the  berries  stand  out  in  all  their  attract- 
iveness, offering  food  to  every  passing 
bird,  and  thus  carrying  out  another  of 


nature's  cunning  provisions  for  the  repro- 
duction of  the  species.  Seeds  in  the 
crops  of  birds  travel  free  and  far,  and 
some  fall  on  good  ground  1 

Is  it  not  sad  to  know  that  the  brave, 
bold  dogwood,  holding  out  its  spring 
flag  of  truce  from  arduous  weather,  and 
its  autumn  store  of  sustenance  for  our 
feathered  friends,  is  in  danger  of  extinc- 
tion from  the  forest  because  its  hardy, 
smooth,  even-grained  white  wood  has 
been  found  to  be  especially  available  in 
the  **  arts  "  ? 

The  red-bud,  as  I  have  said,  is  mis- 
called Judas-tree,  the  tradition  being 
that  it  was  on  a  tree  of  this  family,  but 
not  of  the  American  branch,  happily 
and  obviously,  that  the  faithless  disciple 
hanged  himself  after  his  final  interview 
with  the  priests  who  had 
played  upon  his  cupid- 
ity. Indeed,  tradition 
is  able  to  tell  even 
now  marvelous  stories 
to  travelers,  and  not 
long  ago  I  was  more 
amused  than  edified  to 
hear  an  eloquent  clergy- 
man just  returned  from 
abroad  tell  how  he  had 
been  shown  the  fruits  of 
the  Judas-tree,  "  in  form 
hke  beautiful  apples, fair 
to  the  eye,  but  within 
bitter  and  disappoint- 
ing;" and  he  moral- 
ized just  as  vigorously 
on  this  fable  as  if  it  had 
been  true,  as  he  thought 
it.  He  didn't  particu- 
larly relish  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  pulpit  ought 
to  be  fairly  certain  of  its 
facts,  whether  of  theol- 
ogy or  of  science,  in 
these  days ;  but  he  suc- 
cumbed to  the  submis- 
sion of  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  Eastern  so-called  Judas-tree,  Cercis 
siliquasirumy  bore  a  small  pod,  like  a 
bean,  and  was  not  unpleasant,  any  more 
than  the  pod  was  attractive. 

The  earliest  of  the  spring- flowering 
small  trees  that  bloom  white  is  the  shad- 
bush,  or  service-berry.  Again  the  "  com- 
mon "  names  are  trifling  and  inadequate ; 
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shad-bush  because  the  flowers  come 
when  the  shad  are  ascending  the  rivers 
along  which  the  trees  grow,  and  service- 
berry  because  the  pleasant  fruits  are  of 
service,  perhaps  1  June-berry,  another 
name,  is  better ;  but  the  genus  owns  the 
mellifluous  name  of  Amelanchier,  and 
the  term  Canadensis  belongs  to  the 
species  with  the  clouds  of  little  white 
flowers  shaped  like  a  thin-petaled  star. 
The  shad-bush  blooms  with  the  tril- 
liums — but  I  may  not  allow  the  all  too 
large  subject  of  the 
spring  flowers  to  set  me 
spinning  on  another 
hank  I 

Searching  for  early 
recollections  of  trees, 
I  remember,  when  a 
boy  of  six  or  seven, 
finding  some  little 
green  berries  or  fruits, 
each  with  its  long  stem, 
on  the  pavement  under 
some  great  trees  in  the 
Capitol  Park  of  my 
home  town.  I  could 
eat   these;    and    thus 


they  pleased  the  boy  as  much  as  the 
honey-sweet  flowers  that  gave  rise  to 
them  now  please  the  man.  The  noble 
American  linden,  one  of  the  really  great 
trees  of  our  forests,  bears  these  delicate 
flowers,  held  in  rich  clusters  from  a 
single  stem  which  is  attached  for  part 
of  its  length  to  a  curious  long  green 
bract  If  these  flowers  came  naked  on 
the  tree,  as  do  those  of  the  Norway 
maple,  for  instance,  they  would  be  easily 
seen  and  admired  of  men,  but  being 
withheld  until  the 
splendid  heart-shaped 
foliage  is  well  out,  the 
blooms  miss  the  casual 
eye.  But  the  bees  see 
them;  they  know  the 
linden  for  their  own, 
and  great  stores  of 
sweetest  honey  follow 
a  year  when  abun- 
dant pasture  of  these 
flowers  is  available. 

A  kindly  tree  is  this 
linden,  or  lime,  or  bass- 
wood,  to  give  it  all 
its    common     names. 
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Kindly  as  well  as  stately,  but  never 
rugged  as  the  oak,  or  of  obvious  pliant 
strength  as  the  hickory.  The  old 
tree  invites  to  shade  under  its  limbs 
crowded  with  broad  leaves;  the  young 
tree  is  lusty  of  growth  and  clean  of 
bark,  a  model  of  rounded  beauty  and  a 
fine  variant  from  the  overworked  maples 
of  our  streets. 

Again  the  tale  of  woe,  for  the  great 
lindens  of  our  forests  are  nearly  all 
gone.  Too  useful  for  timber ;  too  easy 
to  fell ;  its  soft,  smooth,  even  wood  too 
adaptable  to  many  uses  I  Cut  them  all ; 
strip  the  bark  for  "  bast,"  or  tying  mate- 
rial ;  America  is  widening ;  the  sawmills 
cannot  be  idle;  such  scientific  and 
decent  forestry  as  that  which  in  Europe 
preserves  splendid  trees  of  approaching 
maturity  is  a  dream  for  the  future  gener- 
ations in  America! 


But  other  lindens,  those  of  Europe 
especially,  are  loved  of  the  landscape 
architect  and  the  Germans.  "Unter 
den  Linden,"  Berlin's  famous  street, 
owes  its  name,  fame,  and  shade  to  the 
handsome  European  species,  the  white- 
lined  leaves  of  which  turn  up  in  the 
faintest  breeze,  to  show  silvery  against 
the  deep  green  of  their  upper  surfaces. 
Very  many  of  these  fine  lindens  are 
being  planted  now  in  America  by  land- 
scape architects,  and  there  are  some 
lindens  on  Long  Island  just  as  prim 
and  trim  as  any  in  Berlin.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  sort  of  German  "  ofl&ziere  " 
waxed-mustache  air  of  superiority  about 
them! 

There  is  an  all-pervading  Middle 
States  tree  that  I  might  give  a  common 
name  to  as  the  "fence-post  tree,"  be- 
cause it  is  so  often  grown  for  that  use 
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BLOOMS  OF  THE  BLACK  LOCUST 


only,  by  reason  of  its  enduring  timber 
and  its  exceeding  vigor  under  hard 
usage.  Yet  the  common  black  locust  is 
one  of  the  most  distinct  and  pleasing 
American  trees  of  moderate  height. 
Distinct  it  is  in  its  framework  in  winter, 
mayhap  with  the  twisted  pods  of  last 
season's  fruits  hanging  free ;  distinct 
again  in  its  long-delayed,  late-coming, 
acacia-like  foliage  ;  but  fragrant,  elegant, 
and  beautiful,  as  well  as  distinct,  when 
in  June  it  sets  forth  its  long,  drooping 
racemes  of  whitest  and  sweetest  flowers. 
These  come  only  when  warm  weather  is 
an  assured  fact,  and  the  wise  Pennsyl- 
vania Germans  feel  justified  in  awaiting 
the  blooming  of  the  locust  before  finally 
discarding  their  winter  underclothing  1 

For  years  a  family  of  my  knowledge 
has  held  it  necessary,  for  its  proper  con- 
duct, to  have  in  order  certain  floral 
drives.  First  the  apple-blossom  drive 
introduces  the  spring,  and  the  lilac 
drive  confirms  the  impression  that  really 
the  season  is  advancing ;  but  the  locust 
drive  is  the  sweetest  of  all,  taking  these 
nature-lovers  along  some  shady  lanes, 
beside  the  east  bank  of  a  great  river, 
and  in  places  where,  the  trees  planted 
only  for  the  fence  utility  of  the  hard 


yellow  wood,  these  fragrant  flowers, 
hanging  in  grace  and  elegance  far  above 
the  highway,  have  redeemed  surround- 
ings otherwise  sordid  and  mean. 

I  want  Americans  to  prize  the  Ameri- 
can locust  for  its  real  beauty.  The 
French  know  it,  and  show  with  pride 
their  trifling  imported  specimens.  We 
cannot  exterminate  the  tree,  and  there 
will  be  plenty  for  posts,  too ;  but  let  us 
realize  its  sweetness,  distinction,  and 
elegance,  as  well  as  the  durability  and 
solidity  of  its  structure. 

There  are  fashions  in  trees,  if  you 
please,  and  the  nurserymen  set  them. 
Suddenly  they  discover  the  merits  of 
some  long-forgotten  tree,  and  it  jumps 
into  prominence.  Thus,  only  a  few 
years  ago,  the  pin-oak  came  into  vogue, 
to  the  lasting  benefit  of  some  parks, 
avenues,  and  home  grounds.  Then 
followed  the  sycamore,  but  it  had  to  be 
the  European  variety,  for  our  own  native 
•*  plane-tree,"  or  "buttonball,"  is  too  plen- 
tiful and  easy  to  sing  much  of  a  tree- 
seller's  song  about.  This  Oriental  plane 
is  a  fine  tree,  however,  and  the  avenue 
in  Fairmount  Park  that  one  may  see 
from  trains  passiijg  over  the  Schuylkill 
River  is  admirable.    The  bark  is  mottled 
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in  green,  and  this  color  is  especially 
bright  when  the  tree  is  wet  with  rain. 
As  the  species  is  free  from  the  attacks 
of  a  nasty  European  "  bug  "  or  fungus, 
which  is  bothering  the  American  plane, 
it  is  much  safer  to  handle,  commercially. 

But  our  stately  American  sycamore  is 
in  a  different  class.  One  never  thinks 
of  it  as  a  lawn  tree,  or  as  bordering  a 
fashionable  roadway ;  rather  the  expec- 
tation is  to  find  it  along  a  brook,  in  a 
meadow,  or  in  some  rather  wild  and 
unkempt  spot.  As  one  of  the  scientific 
books  begins  of  it,  "  it  is  a  tree  of  the 
first  magnitude."  I  like  that  expression ; 
for  the  sycamore  gives  an  impression  of 
magnitude  and  breadth ;  it  spreads  out 
serenely  and  comfortably. 

My  friend  Professor  Bailey  says  Pla- 
tannus  occidentalism  which  is  the  truly 
right  name  of  this  tree,  has  no  title  to 
the  term  sycamore  ;  it  is  properly,  as  his 
cyclopaedia  gives  it,  Button  wood  or  Plane. 
Hunting  about  a  little  among  tree  books, 
I  find  the  reason  for  this,  and  that  it 
explains  another  name  I  have  never 
understood.  The  sycamore  of  the  Bible, 
referred  to  frequently  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, traditionally  mentioned  as  the 
tree  under  which  Joseph  rested  with 
Mary  and  the  young  child  on  the  way 
to  Egypt,  and  into  which  Zaccheus 
climbed  to  see  what  was  going  on,  was 
a  sort  of  fig-tree — "  Pharaoh's  Fig,"  in 
fact.  When  the  mystery-plays  of  the 
centuries  gone  by  were  produced  in 
Europe,  the  tree  most  like  to  what  these 
good  people  thought  was  the  real  syca- 
more furnished  the  branches  used  in  the 
scene-setting — and  it  was  either  the 
Oriental  plane  or  the  sycamore-leaved 
maple  that  was  chosen,  as  convenient 
The  name  soon  attached  itself  to  the 
trees;  and  when  homesick  immigrants 
looked  about  the  new  world  of  America 
for  some  familiar  tree,  it  was  easy  enough 
to  see  a  great  similarity  in  the  leaves  of 
the  button  wood,  which  thus  soon  became 
sycamore. 

A  tree  is  never  without  interest  to 
those  whose  eyes  have  been  opened  to 
some  of  the  wonders  and  perfections  of 
nature.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  time  in 
the  year's  round  when  each  tree  makes 
its  special  appeal.  It  may  be  in  the 
winter,    when    every   twig   is    outlined 
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sharply  against  the  cold  sky,  and  the  snow  reflects 
light  into  the  innermost  crevices  of  its  structure,  that 
the  elm  is  most  admirable.  When  the  dogwood  has  on 
its  white  robe  in  May  and  June,  it  then  sings  its  song 
of  the  year.  The  laden  apple-tree  has  a  pure  glory  of 
the  blossoms,  and  another  warmer,  riper  glory  of  the 
burden  of  fruit,  but  we  think  most  kindly  of  its  flower- 
ing time.  Some  trees  maintain  such  a  continuous  show 
of  interest  and  beauty  that  it  is  diflicult  to  say  on  any 
day,  "  Now  is  this  tulip  or  this  oak  at  its  very  finest  I" 
Again,  the  spring  redness  of  the  swamp  maple  is  hardly 
less  vivid  than  its  mature  coloring  of  the  fall. 

But  as  to  the  liquidambar,  or  sweet-gum,  there  can 
be  no  question.  Interesting  and  elegant  the  year  round, 
its  autumn  covering  of  polished,  deep  crimson,  starry 
leaves  is  so  startlingly  beautiful  and  distinct  as  almost 
to  take  it  out  of  comparison  with  any  other  tree. 
Others  have  nearly  the  richness  of  color,  others  again 
show  nearly  the  elegance  of  leaf  form,  but  no  one  tree 
rivals  completely  the  sweet-gum  at  the  time  when  the 
autumn  chill  has  driven  out  all  the  paleness  in  its  leaf 
spectrum,  leaving  only  the  warm  crimson  that  seems  for 
awhile  to  defy  further  attacks  of  frost.  As  to  shape, 
the  locality  settles  that ;  for,  a  very  symmetrical  small 
to  maximum-sized  tree  in  the  North  and  on  high  dry 
places,  in  the  South  and  in  wet  places  North  it  becomes 
another  "  tree  of  the  first  magnitude,"  wide-spreading 
and  heavy.  A  stellar  comparison  seems  to  fit,  because 
of  these  wonderful  leaves.  They  struck  me  at  first, 
hunting  photographs  one  day,  as  belonging  to  some 
sort  of  a  maple ;  but  what  maple  could  have  such  per- 
fection of  star  form  ?  A  maple,  refined,  perfected,  and 
indeed  polished,  one  might  well  think,  for  while  other 
trees  have  shining  leaves,  they  are  dull  in  comparison  \ 
with  the  deep-textured  gloss  of  these  of  the  sweet-gum. 

Here,  too,  is  a  tree  for  many  places ;  an  adaptable, 
cosmopolitan  sort  of  arboreal  growth.  At  its  full 
strength  of  hard,  solid,  time-defying  wooded  body  on 
the  edge  of  some  almost  inaccessible  swamp  of  the 
South,  where  its  spread-out  roots  and  ridgy  branches 
earn  for  it  another  common  name  as  the  "  alligator- 
tree,"  it  is  in  a  park  or  along  a  private  driveway  at  the 
North  quite  the  acme  of  refined  tree  elegance,  all  the 
summer  and  fall.  It  takes  on  a  rather  narrow,  pyram- 
idal head,  broadening  as  it  ages,  but  never  betraying 
kin  with  its  fellow  of  the  swamp,  save  perhaps  when 
winter  has  bared  its  peculiar  winged  and  "  corky " 
branches. 

With  trees  in  general  as  objects  of  interest,  I  have 
always  felt  a  special  leaning  toward  tropical  trees, 
probably  because  they  are  rare,  and  indeed  not  to  be 
seen  outside  of  the  conservatory,  in  our  Middle  States. 
My  first  visit  to  Florida  was  made  particularly  enjoyable  by  reason  of  the  palms 
and  bananas  there  to  be  seen,  and  I  have  by  no  means  lost  the  feeling  of  admira- 
tion for  the  latter  especially.  In  Yucatan  there  were  to  be  seen  other  and  stranger 
growths  and  fruits,  and  the  novelty  of  a  great  cocoanut  grove  is  yet  a  memory 
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not  eclipsed  by  the  present-day  Floridian 
productions  of  the  same  sort. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  much  astonish- 
ment that  I  came  to  know,  a  few  years 
ago,  a  little  tree  bearing  a  fruit  that  had 
been  familiar  from  my  boyhood,  but 
which  I  was  then  informed  was  the  sole 
northern  representative  of  a  great  family 
of  tropical  fruits,  and  which  was  fairly 
called  the  American  banana.  The  pa- 
paw  it  was ;  a  fruit  all  toa  luscious  and 
sweet,  when  fully  ripe  in  the  fall,  for 
most  tastes,  but  appealing  strongly  to 
the  omnivorous  small  boy.  I  suppose 
most  of  my  readers  know  its  banana- 
like green  fruits,  four  or  five  inches 
long,  green  outside,  but  filled  with  soft 
and  sweet  aromatic  yellow  pulp,  punc- 
tuated by  several  fat  bean -like  seeds. 

But  it  is  the  very  handsome  and  dis- 
tinct little  tree,  with  its  decidedly  odd 
flowers,  that  I  would  celebrate,  rather 
than  the  fruits.  This  tree,  rather  com- 
mon to  shady  places  in  eastern  America 
as  far  north  as  New  York,  is  worth 
much  attention,  and  is  worth  planting  for 
its  spreading  richness  of  foliage.  The 
leaves  are  large,  and  seem  to  carry  into 
the  cold  North  a  hint  of  warmth  and  of 
luxuriant  growth  not  common  by  any 
means — I  know  of  only  one  other  hardy 
tree,  the  cucumber  magnolia,  with  an 
approaching  character.  The  arrange- 
ment, too,  of  these  handsome  papaw 
leaves  on  the  branches  makes  the  com- 
plete mass  of  regularly  shaped  greenery 
that  is  the  special  characteristic  of  this 
escape  from  the  tropics. 

The  form  of  this  papaw,  or  Asimina 
triloba — the  botanical  name  is  rather 
pleasing — is  noticeable,  and  as  charac- 
teristic as  its  leafage.  See  these  side 
branches,  leaving  the  slender  central 
stem '  with  a  graceful  up-curve,  but  al- 
most at  once  swinging  down,  only  to 
again  curve  upward  at  the  ends.  Are 
they  not  graceful?  Such  branches  as 
these  point  nature's  marvelous  engineer- 
ing, to  appreciate  which  one  needs  only 
to  try  to  imagine  a  structure  of  equal 
grace  and  efficiency  made  with  any 
material  of  the  arts.  How  awkward  and 
clumsy  steel  or  other  metal  would  be  I 

Along  these  swinging  curved  branches, 
as  we  see  them  in  the  April  winds,  there 
appear  hints  of  the  leaf  richness  that  is 


to  come — but  something  else  as  well. 
These  darkest  purple-red  petals,  almost 
black  as  they  change  from  the  green  of 
their  opening  hue,  make  up  the  peculiar 
flowers  of  the  papaw.  There  is  gold  in 
the  heart  of  the  flower,  not  hid  from  the 
bees,  and  there  is  much  of  interest  for 
the  seeker  for  spring  knowledge  as  well; 
though  I  advise  him  not  to  smell  the 
flowers.  Almost  the  exact  antithesis  of 
the  dogwood  is  the  bloom  of  this  tree ; 
for,  both  starting  green  when  first  un- 
folded from  the  buds,  the  papaw's 
flowers  advance  through  browns  and 
yellows,  dully  mingled,  to  the  deep 
vinous  red  of  maturity.  The  dogwood's 
final  banner  of  white  is  unfolded  through 
its  progress  of  greens,  about  the  same 
time  or  a  little  later. 

A  pleasant  and  peculiar  small  tree  is 
this  papaw,  not  nearly  so  well  known  or 
so  highly  esteemed  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Another  tree  with  edible  fruits — but 
here  there  will  be  a  dispute,  perhaps  1 — 
is  the  persimmon.  I  mean  the  Ameri- 
can persimmon,  indissolubly  associated 
in  our  own  Southland  with  the  darky 
and  the  'possum,  but  also  well  distrib- 
uted over  eastern  North  America  as  far 
north  as  Connecticut.  The  botanical 
name  of  the  genus  is  Diospyros,  liberally 
translated  as  "  fruit  of  the  gods,"  or 
"  Jove's  fruit"  If  his  highness  of 
Olympus  was,  by  any  chance,  well  ac- 
quainted with  our  'simmon  just  before 
frost,  he  must  have  had  a  copper-lined 
mouth,  to  choose  it  as  his  peculiar 
fruit! 

Making  a  moderate-sized  tree  of  pe- 
culiar and  pleasing  form,  its  branches 
twisting  regardless  of  symmetry,  the  per- 
simmon in  Pennsylvania  likes  the  country 
roadsides,  especially  along  loamy  banks. 
Here  it  has  unequaled  opportunity  for 
hanging  out  its  attractively  colored  fruits. 
As  one  drives  along  in  early  fall,  just 
before  hard  frost,  these  fine-looking  little 
tomato-like  globes  of  orange  and  red  are 
advertised  in  the  wind  by  the  absence 
of  the  early-dropping  foliage.  They  look 
luscious  and  tempting ;  indeed,  they  are 
tempting  !  Past  experience — ^you  need 
but  one — had  prepared  me  for  this 
"bunco"  fruit;  but  my  friend  would 
not  believe  me,  one  day  in  early  Octo- 
ber—he must  taste  for  himselL     Taste 
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he  did,  and  generously,  for  the  first  bite 
is  pleasing  and  does  not  alarm,  where- 
fore he  had  time,  before  his  insulted 
nerves  of  mouth  and  tongue  gave  full 
warning,  to  absorb  two  of  the  'simmons. 
Whew  I  What  a  face  he  made  when  the 
puckering  juice  got  to  work,  and  con- 
vinced him  that  he  had  been  sucking  a 
disguised  lump  of  alum  1  Choking  and 
gasping,  he  called  for  the  water  we  were 
far  from  ;  and  he  won't  try  an  unfrosted 
persimmon  again. 

But  the  tree — that  is  a  beauty  all 
summer,  with  its  shining  leaves,  oblong, 
pointed,  and  almost  of  the  magnolia 
shape.  It  will  grace  any  situation,  and 
is  particularly  one  of  the  trees  worth 
planting  along  highways,  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  too  many  maples,  ashes, 
horse-chestnuts,  and  the   like,   and   to 


offer  to  the  passer-by  a  tempting  fruit 
of  which  he  will  surely  not  partake  too 
freely  when  it  is  most  attractive*  I 
read  that  toward  the  western  limit  of 
its  range  the  persimmon,  in  Louisiana, 
eastern  Kansas,  and  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, becomes  a  tree  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, towering  above  a  hundred  feet. 
This  would  be  well  worth  seeing  1 

There  is  another  persimmon  in  the 
South,  introduced  from  Japan,  the  fruits 
of  which  are  freely  sold  on  the  fruit- 
stands  of  the  North.  This,  the  kaki  of 
Japan,  is  a  small  but  businesslike  tree, 
which  provides  great  quantities  of  the 
beautiful  fruits,  rich  in  coloring  and 
sweet  to  the  taste.  These  'simmons  do 
not  need  the  touch  of  frost,  nor  do  they 
ever  attain  the  fine,  wild,  high  flavor  of 
the  frostbitten  Virginian  fruits. 


By  Firelight 

By  Agnes  McClelland  Daulton 


GRANNY  SIMMERS,  shading  her 
face  with  her  wrinkled  hand,  was 
flicking  the  ashes  from  the  broad 
hearth  with  a  turkey  wing.  The  low 
sitting-room  was  flooded  with  the  ruddy 
light  of  the  crackling  wood  fire ;  the  old 
brass  dogs,  polished  by  Martha's  faith- 
ful hands,  fairly  glittered  in  the  glow  of 
the  gushing  flames  that  rollicked  up  the 
chimney. 

The  scarlet  geraniums  at  the  windows 
ivere  drawn  back  and  carefully  covered 
with  newspapers,  for  the  night  was  bitter 
cold,  and  in  Granny's  cheery  sitting-room 
the  shades  were  never  drawn. 

Through  the  open  door  to  the  kitchen, 
above  the  clatter  of  the  dishes,  arose  the 
sound  of  Martha's  strong  soprano  as  it 
droned  out  of  key  : 

"  She  sat  in  the  door  one  cold  afternoon. 
To  hear  the  birds  whistle  and  look  at  the 
moon." 

Granny,  satisfied  at  last  with  the  tid'- 
ness  of  her  hearth,  seated  herself  in  her 
low  rocker  and  drew  her  knitting  from 
her  capacious  pocket.  It  was  at  this 
moment  that  she  heard  the  welcome 
sound  of  voices  and  the  stamping  of 
snowy  feet  upon  the  portico  and  then 
the  thin  tinkle  of  her  bell. 


"  My  me !"  exclaimed  Granny,  drop- 
ping her  knitting  and  hastily  smoothing 
her  white  hair  back  under  her  velvet 
cap ;  "  if  I  don't  believe  that's  company, 
on  sech  a  night  as  this  1  Marthy's  that 
took  up  with  *  Lost  Kathleen '  I  don't 
believe  she  heard  the  bell,  so  I  guess  I 
won't  call  her,  an'  have  the  fun  of  lettin' 
'em  in  myself." 

Throwing  her  little  breakfast  shawl 
over  her  head  and  taking  up  the  candle, 
she  cautiously  opened  the  door  into  the 
hall  and  tiptoed  across  the  icy  oilcloth 
to  the  front  door.  Here  she  was  forced 
to  set  the  candle  upon  the  floor,  as  it 
took  the  strength  of  both  hands  to  turn 
the  big  brass  key. 

"Why,  if  it  'tain't  Granny  herself  1" 
wheezed  Mrs.  Keel  from  the  depths  of 
her  nubia,  as  Granny  opened  the  door 
and  peeped  curiously  out  at  the  mummy- 
like figures  upon  the  portico.  "  We  jest 
thought  we'd  surprise  you  by  comin'  to 
the  front  door." 

"  Law  me,  come  in  1"  quavered  Granny. 
"  Come  in.  Sister  Keel,  and  whoever  else 
you  be — everybody's  so  bundled  up  these 
days  you  can't  tell  'em  from  a  side  of 
sole-leather.  Come  in,  but  don't  make 
any  noise,  because  Marthy  ain't  'lowed 
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me  to  come  to  this  door  since  I  had  that 
spell  of  phthisic  in  the  fall,  an'  I  don't 
know  what  I'd  ketch  if  she  hears  me  at 
it ;  for  hired  help  Marthy  is  awful  bossy, 
but,  land  1  she  takes  as  good  care  of  me 
as  little  Mary  would  've.  Why,  if  it  ain't 
Mis'  Read  an'  Loie  Marsh — law,  child  1 
I'll  never  in  this  world  get  used  to  callin' 
you  Mis'  Trask.  Come  right  into  the 
settin'-room ;  it's  cold  as  a  stepmother's 
breath  in  this  hall." 

So,  like  a  fluttering  little  gray  hen 
clucking  maternally  to  her  brood,  she 
scurried  them  into  the  brightness  and 
warmth  of  her  good  cheer. 

"  Sakes  alive  I  but  that  fire  does  look 
fine  1"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Read,  when  she 
had  emerged  from  her  manifold  wrap- 
pings. "  We  could  see  it  glowin'  clear 
up  to  Minnich's  corner — snow's  so  deep 
we  had  to  go  up  to  the  Lutheran  church 
crossin' — an'  says  I,  *That  light's  jest 
like  Granny,'  didn't  I,  gills?" 

"  Now,  Sister  Read,  don't  you  be 
sp'ilin'  me,"  laughed  Granny,  bustling 
about  to  make  her  guests  comfortable. 
"  I  don't  never  let  down  the  shades  for 
fear  some  poor  soul  might  go  by  a-need- 
in'  a  little  comfort.  Firelight  is  jest  like 
smiles,  don't  cost  nothin'  an'  does  a 
powerful  lot  of  cheerin'." 

"  Your  wood  fire  seems  so  good. 
Granny;  I  don't  believe  there  is  another 
one  in  Philamaclique,"  said  Lois,  as  she 
stood  bathing  her  hands  in  the  mellow 
warmth,  a  pink  "  fascinator  "  glittering 
with  crystal  beads,  that  had  been  her 
husband's  Christmas  gift  to  her,  framing 
her  pretty  face. 

"  Dear  child  1"  and  Granny  paused  in 
her  flurry  to  pat  the  smooth  cheek,  "  I 
jest  love  Gray  Trask  every  time  I  see 
that  happy  face  of  yours.  It  makes  me 
think  of  me  and  John  in  our  honeymoon, 
only  I  was  such  a  foolish  bit  of  a  young 
thing.  Yes,  dearie,  my  wood  fire  is  good 
to  see.  Here,  Mis'  Keel,  you  take  this 
rush-bottomed  rocker,  it's  stronger,  and 
Mis'  Read,  you  take  this  split,  and  Loie's 
goin'  to  set  on  the  old  green  settee  by 
me.  There,  child,  help  me  pull  it  up 
closer  to  the  hearth.  I  s'pose  most  folks 
would  think  I  was  pretty  extravagant 
burnin'  wood  in  this  stone-coal  country, 
but  John  did  love  a  wood  fire — them  old 
dogs    was    his   mother's — an'    I've   got 


plenty  of  wood  on  the  farm  sp'ilin'  for 
the  cuttin',  an'  the  Kuhn  boys  is  glad 
to  haul  it  in.  Someway  I  can  always 
see  John  an'  'Rastus  an'  little  Mary  bet- 
ter by  the  light  of  the  logs  than  I  can  by 
a  stove  or  even  by  a  grate." 

"Lawsy  mel  do  listen  to  Marthy," 
chuckled  Mrs.  Keel,  as  high  above  the 
conversation  wafted  the  shrill  woe  of 
Martha's  plaint : 

"  She  milked  the  dun  cow  that  ne'er  was 

before, 
And  though  she  was  wicked  she  was  gentle 
for  her. 
Oh,  my  lost  Kathleen ! 
My  long  lost  Kathleen ! 
My  Kathleen  no  mo-o-o-o-re !" 

"  My  me,  Marthy  1"  called  Granny,  as 
the  last  "  no  more  "  trailed  away  in  a 
demisemiquaver.  "  I  ain't  heard  nothin' 
but  *  Lost  Kathleen  '  for  two  weeks  now ; 
do  give  us  something  cheerfuler,  for 
we've  got  company." 

"  Mercy  sakes  1"  exclaimed  Martha, 
appearing  in  the  open  door  with  dish- 
towel  in  hand  to  beam  upon  the  guests. 
"  I  didn't  dream  I  had  an  aujence,  or  I'd 
give  'em  *  Billy  Boy '  or  *  Barbara  Allen  ' 
or  somethin'  with  more  tune;  but  I'm 
dreadful  glad  to  see  you,  'cause  Granny's 
been  pin  in'  for  folks  ever  since  the  big 
snow  set  in." 

"  Hurry  up  with  the  dishes,  Marthy," 
said  her  little  mistress,  bustling  out  of 
the  green  settee,  "an'  then  take  the 
flowin'  blue  chiny  bowl  to  the  cellar  an' 
bring  up  some  Golden  Gates.  You'll 
find  the  popcorn  an'  the  popper  in  the 
back  stairway,  an'  give  me  'Rastus's 
little  pewter  porringer  from  the  pantry 
shelf  for  the  chestnuts."  Here  she  made 
a  sudden  dive  into  the  big  closet  that 
flanked  the  east  side  of  the  fireplace,  and 
emerged  with  a  blue  and  white  gingham 
bag.  "  Every  fall  the  Kuhn  boys  fill 
this  bag  from  John's  favorite  tree,"  she 
explained,  as  she  took  the  bright  little 
bowl  from  Martha  and  heaped  it  with 
the  glossy  brown  nuts,  "  an'  some  way  I 
always  feel  as  if  he  was  near  when  I  git 
it  out,  for  John  did  so  love  nice  homey 
times  with  his  friends.  An',  now,  Sister 
Keel,  do  tell  us  how  the  female  prayer- 
meetin'  went  off  last  night.  Marthy  ain't 
let  me  put  my  nose  out  since  this  cold 
snap,  an'  I  was  afraid  it  was  sech  a  bad 
night  there  wouldn't  be  anybody  there." 
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"  Well,"  wheezed  Mrs.  Keel,  ponder- 
ously rocking  back  and  forth,  "  I  did 
lose  my  temper  quite  considerable  last 
night,  an'  I've  felt  like  crawlin*  into  a 
hole  all  day  about  it.  That's  one  reason 
I  wanted  to  come  to-night,  Granny; 
someway  I  always  feel  cleaner  inside 
after  I've  been  with  you,  an'  I  ain't  the 
only  one,  either.  You  see,  I  don't  be- 
lieve since  Miss  Gray  whipped  Billy  at 
school  we've  been  in  sech  an  upscuttle 
at  home  as  we  was  last  evenin'.  Mellie 
was  goin'  to  Susy  Taylor's  surprise  party; 
Mart  had  his  algebry  to  git ;  Emmie 'd 
an  awful  cold  in  her  nose  an'  was  snifflin' 
around;  Keel  was  cross  as  two  sticks 
'cause  the  mooly  cow  was  oflE  her  feed 
an'  he  was  havin'  trouble  with  Stiffler 
about  the  coal  bank ;  an'  Billy  was  that 
full  of  devilment  a  body  couldn't  tell 
where  he'd  come  down  next." 

"  I  couldn't  go,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Read, 
as  she  serenely  turned  the  heel  of  the 
little  blue  stocking  she  was  knitting  with- 
out looking  at  it,  "  'cause  Amy  had 
coughed  croupy,  an'  you  all  know  what 
Dan  is  when  there  is  anything  the  matter 
of  his  '  Snicklefritz '— " 

"  You  ought  to  give  her  squills,"  inter- 
rupted Granny,  softly ;  "  that's  excellent 
for  an  infant-baby." 

"An'  I  couldn't  leave  Gray,"  laughed 
Lois,  flushing.  "Him  an'  Dan  are  goin' 
over  their  butter  an'  eggs  books  to-night, 
so  that's  the  reason  I  got  away." 

"  Well,  as  I  was  sayin',"  wheezed  Mrs. 
Keel,  her  knitting-needles  flashing  in 
and  out  of  the  coarse  gray  sock,  "  Joel 
was  powerful  put  out  as  soon  as  he  heard 
I  was  goin'.  *  There'll  be  enough  bell- 
wethers there  without  you,'  he  grumbled. 
*  You'll  fall  on  the  ice  an'  get  hurt,  an' 
it's  a  good  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to 
Jackson's.  Why  didn't  they  have  it  over 
to  Dover,  or  in  Lockport,  or  mebby  out 
to  Old  Town,'  says  he,  gittin'  sarcastic. 
Then  Mart  he  had  to  chip  in ;  he  wanted 
me  to  stay  to  make  Billy  mind,  'cause 
his  paw  can't  do  a  thing  with  him  ;  but 
I  kept  right  on  with  my  knittin'.  When 
I'd  done  up  the  supper  work,  and  got 
Mellie  off,  an'  made  some  onion  syrup 
for  Emmie,  an'  set  Billy  a-lookin'  at  the 
pictures  in  Fox's  *Book  of  Mart3n's' — 
he  jest  dotes  on  'em — an'  got  Mart  out 
at  the  kitchen  table  with  his  algebry  an' 


Joel  smokin'  peaceful  an'  noddin'  over 
the  *  Advocate,'  then  I  put  on  my  brown 
woolen  hood  an'  tied  my  nubia  over 
that,  an'  covered  it  all  with  my  big  green 
veil ;  I  knowed  I'd  be  plenty  warm  with 
my  little  josy  coat  an'  my  breakfast  shawl . 
an'  my  Bay  State  over  'em,  so  when  I 
was  all  ready,  I  said  ca'mly,  *  I'm  goin',' 
an'  I  went. 

"  I  was  jest  clear  give  out  carr'in'  all 
them  duds,  trampin'  through  the  snow, 
the  wind  blowin'  like  mad  an'  my  asthmy 
gittin'  worse  at  every  step,  so  I  was 
pufl&n'  like  a  porpoise  when  I  come  in 
sight  of  Jackson's  house,  an'  the  first 
thing  I  see  was  that  there  wasn't  a  glim- 
mer of  light  'cept  back  in  the  kitchen ; 
thinks  I,  *  that's  funny,'  but,  knowin'  Mis' 
Jackson  is  queer  as  Dick's  hatband,  I 
didn't  know  but  what  she  was  goin'  to 
have  us  out  there.  So  I  lumbered  round 
in  the  dark  in  their  dinky  little  path — 
Sol  Jackson  ain't  the  kind  of  a  man  to 
shovel  an  inch  more  snow  than  he  has 
to — an'  I  was  that  out  of  breath  I  didn't 
have  no  more  strength  than  a  cat  when 
I  knocked  at  their  dOor ;  Dora  opened 
it,  an'  when  she  see  me  she  jest  squealed 
out: 

"  *  Why,  Mis'  Keel,  is  that  you  I  You 
poor  thing,  you've  come  to  the  female 
prayer-meetin',  an'  here  maw  thought  it 
was  such  a  bad  night  there  wouldn't 
nobody  come,  so  her  an'  paw  has  gone 
to  the  Baptist  revival,'  says  sKe,  *  an'  I'm 
goin'  to  Susy's  party,  an'  am  lookin'  any 
minute  for  Tom  Ramsey  to  come  to 
take  me.' 

"*Well,'  says  I,  as  I  climbed  down 
off  them  steps,  *  you  tell  your  maw  that 
if  I  was  a  Methodist  I'd  de  a,  Methodist, 
an'  if  I  was  a  Baptist  I'd  de  a  Baptist;' 
then  I  clumped  along  home  again  ;  I 
was  that  mad  I  could  'a'  cried.  I  must 
say  Joel  was  as  good  as  gold  to  me  when 
I  got  there — made  a  roarin'  fire  an'  het 
me  up,  an'  made  me  take  a  big  dose  of 
Emmie's  syrup,  an'  by  the  time  I  got  to 
bed  I'd  come  down  enough  off  my  high 
horse  to  feel  pusley  mean  at  gittin'  in 
such  a  pucker.  I  wouldn't  hurt  Mis' 
Jackson's  feel  in 's  for  a  good  deal,  an' 
there  ain't  a  nicer  girl  than  Dora  in 
Philamaclique." 

"  Don't  you  fret,  don't  you  fret.  Sister 
Keel,"  purred   Granny,  sofdy,   as  she 
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polished  the  apples  until  they  shone  like 
gold.  "  ril  speak  to  Sister  Jackson. 
She  ain't  one  to  hold  spite,  an'  you 
surely  did  have  a  hard  time.  There, 
Loie,  I'm  goin'  to  give  you  little  Mary's 
plate,  an'  Mis'  Keel  'Rastus's,  an'  Mis' 
Read  John's,  for  that's  the  best  way  I 
can  show  you  my  love.  Now,  Marthy, 
you  set  down  on  the  little  hassock  and 
put  the  popper  right  over  that  glowy 
spot.  If  I'd  'a'  knowed  you  was  com  in' 
I'd  'a'  beat  up  a  sponge-cake ;  but  never 
mind,  we've  got  some  prime  pepper-cakes 
saved  over  from  Christmas ;  an'  now 
ain't  we  nice  an'  cozy  ?" 

The  low  room  was  full  of  cheer ;  the 
Golden  Gates  shone  resplendent  in  their 
blue  bowl ;  the  dancing,  snapping  grains 
burst  into  snow,  as  Martha,  buxom  and 
blooming,  shook  the  popper  over  the 
ruddy  coals.  Lois,  shading  her  face 
with  the  white  shawl  she  was  crocheting, 
knelt  upon  the  hearth-rug  and  tended 
the  chestnuts  that  were  roasting  among 
the  coals. 

"  My  me  1"  sighed  Granny,  when  later 
in  the  evening  she  had  at  last  subsided 
into  the  green  settee  and  taken  up  her 
knitting.  "  How  us  all  settin'  around  the 
Rre  does  make  me  think  of  the  old  days 
down  in  Fry's  Valley,  when  I  was  a 
bride  I  Jest  so  the  light  used  to  make 
everything  kind  of  glorified  like.  How 
many  times  I  seen  it  play  jest  so  over 
that  old  copper  coflFee-pot!  See  how  it 
simmers  an'  shakes !" 

"  Ain't  that  something  new.  Granny  ?" 
asked  Lois,  going  over  to  the  shelf  and 
taking  down  the  quaint  old  pot  "  What 
a  squatty  old  thing  it  is,  an'  what  queer 
little  legs  it's  got,  an'  here  are  words  on 
the  side  1" 

"  Law,  child,  that  coflFee-pot  is  older 
than  anybody  knows  of.  Marthy  found 
it  the  other  day  on  the  top  closet  shelf 
in  the  red  box  where  I  put  all  my  keep- 
sakes,  an'  nothin'  would  do  but  she'd 
put  it  out  on  the  shelf.  'Tain't  so  ter- 
rible pretty,  only  queer  and  diflFerent. 
Do  you  see  that  dent  on  the  side  ?  Well, 
I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  that  came 
from  one  of  the  times  I  kicked  it  over." 

"  Sakes  alive,  Granny  I"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Keel ;  "  I  didn't  'spose  you  ever 
kicked  anything  in  all  your  born  days, 
let  alone  a  coffee-pot  I" 


"  Bring  the  pot  over  here  to  the  fire, 
Loie,  an'  let  'em  see  it,"  said  Granny, 
nestling  back  in  her  corner.  "  You  see, 
it  belonged  to  old  Grandfather  Simmers. 
He'd  come  to  this  country  from  Belgium 
when  he  was  a  young  man.  He'd  been 
in  the  wars  with  Napoleon  Bonyparte, 
an'  he'd  laid  on  the  ground  nights  with 
the  cannons  boomin'  over  him  till  he 
was  as  deaf  as  a  post" 

"Why,  I've  heard  my  grandmother 
tell  about  old  Henry  Simmers  lots  of 
times,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Keel.  "Ain't  he 
the  one  that  rode  so  tall  an'  straight, 
jest  like  an  arrow,  on  his  black  horse 
when  he  was  an  old,  old  man  ?" 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure.  Sister  Keel. 
He  lived  to  be  ninety-eight,  an'  to  the 
day  of  his  death  he  loved  to  have 
the  boys  lift  him  up  on  his  horse,  an' 
away  he'd  ride  like  a  sojer,  proud  as  a 
peacock — the  Simmers  didn't  come  out 
of  the  dust  and  ashes,  I  can  tell  you. 
Well,  that  copper  coffee-pot  belonged  to 
his  mother,  an'  he  brung  it  along  to  this 
country,  so  when  Father  Simmers — him 
bein'  the  oldest  son — got  married.  Grand- 
father give  it  to  mother.  Them  words 
is  in  Belgium  or  some  kind  of  a  furrin 
tongue,  an'  John  said  it  was  a  sayin' 
that  belongs  to  the  Simmers.  I  reckon 
'sted  of  workin'  mottoes  in  cross-stitch 
with  red  yarn  on  cardboard,  like  "  God 
Bless  Our  Home '  an'  sech,  the  Belgium- 
ers  put  'em  on  their  coffee-pots — f  urriners 
is  so  queer  I" 

"Wish  we  could  make  out  what  it 
says,"  said  Lois,  as  she  and  Mrs.  Read 
bent  over  the  quaint  inscription. 

"  Well,  John  said  it  meant  something 
like  this,  *  That  the  harder  it  rains  the 
sweeter  you  ought  to  sing ;'  an'  it  always 
makes  me  think  of  them  little  Caroliny 
wrens  Marg'ret  used  to  tell  about  that 
she  seen  that  winter  in  York  State ;  they 
jest  caroled  sweeter  an'  sweeter  with 
the  cold  winter  rain  a-runnin'  off  their 
blessed  little  backs,  till  you  couldn't  help 
join  in  their  *  Praise  God  from  whom  all 
blessin's  flow  1' " 

"  I  guess.  Granny,"  said  Mrs.  Keel, 
lovingly, "  you've  been  a  kind  of  Caroliny 
wren  yourself.  I  never  forgot  how  you 
joined  in  *  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee'  at 
John's  funeral." 

"  Well,  dear  sister,  there  was  surely 
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never  a  time  I  needed  to  be  nearer  to 
Him  than  on  that  dark  day.  Mebby 
them  old  words  on  the  coffee-pot  did 
help  some,  'cause  many's  the  time  John's 
said  'em  to  me  when  all  the  waves  an' 
billows  seemed  sweepin'  over  us,  jest 
same  as  they  do  over  everybody  some 
time  in  their  lives,  an'  so  we'd  think  of 
them  words  that  had  comforted  so  many 
Simmerses,  an'  we'd  try  to  sing  our  song 
an'  comfort  each  other  in  the  wet  an' 
rain.  When  Mother  Simmers  sent  me 
the  old  coffee-pot — but  there  1  I've  got 
my  cart  before  my  horse — I  didn't  get 
that  pot  for  many  a  day  after  I'd  kicked 
it  over. 

"  You  see,  when  John  an'  me  was  first 
married  we  went  to  live  in  a  log  cabin 
that  stood  in  Father  Simmers'  dooryard. 
There  wasn't  a  frame  house  in  the  hull 
valley,  nor  no  glass  in  anybody's  windows 
'cept  father's — we  had  greased  paper  in 
ours.  Law  me  1  I  used  to  think,  as  I 
walked  outside  in  the  twilight  an'  see 
them  glass  panes  glow  and  glitter,  there 
was  nothin'  in  all  the  world  so  lovely. 
But  if  everything  was  poor  an'  plain, 
our  homes  was  clean  as  scourin'-sand 
an'  elbow  grease  could  make  'em,  with 
bright  fires  in  winter  an'  posies  an'  vines 
everywhere  in  summer,  an'  good  cheer 
an'  lovin'  hearts  all  year  round,  same  as 
now. 

"  Father  Simmers  was  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  that  good  an'  kind  an'  sweet- 
spirited  it  was  like  sunshine  to  see  him ; 
but  I  must  confess  he  wasn't  very  up 
an'  comin',  an'  that  tried  Mother  Sim- 
mers awful,  as  she  was  a  dreadful  hand 
at  workin'  an'  gettin'  on  in  the  world. 
Us  young  folks  didn't  take  no  account 
of  that,  you  may  be  sure,  an'  jest  thought 
she  was  cantankerous  an'  fussy,  an'  set 
our  eyes  by  *  daddy,'  as  we  all  called 
him. 

"  Once  when  their  children  was  little 
he  made  a  fiddle  all  by  hisself — he  was 
that  ingenious — an'  in  the  winter  evenin' 
he'd  set  in  the  chimbly  corner  an'  saw 
away,  John  said,  singin'  old  tunes  an' 
always  endin'  with  a  long  drag  on  the 
bass,  an'  they'd  all  be  happy  as  clams — 
that  is,  all  but  mother — she'd  jaw  an' 
jaw  till  the  cows  come  home  'bout  that 
poor  fiddle.  So  one  night,  right  in  the 
middle  of  •  Old  Dan  Tucker,'  while  the 


children  was  a-dancin'  over  the  punch- 
eon floor,  she  fired  up  an'  begun  agin — 
then,  without  a  word,  daddy  jest  reached 
in  an'  laid  the  fiddle  on  the  back-log. 
John  told  me  many  a  time  how  the  chil- 
dren hopped  up  and  down  an'  cried 
when  the  strings  snapped  and  poor  old 
daddy  sat  watchin*  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"  As  I  said,  I  heard  all  this,  an'  more 
too,  an'  lovin'  daddy  with  all  my  heart 
made  me  about  as  unjest  to  mother  as  I 
could  be,  an'  I  don't  think  I  cared  much 
if  I  spited  her  or  not — though  I  know 
now  she'd  'a'  worked  her  fingers  to  the 
bone  for  him  or  any  of  us. 

"  'Course  with  jest  John  an'  me  I 
didn't  have  much  to  do  in  our  little 
cabin,  so  I'd  run  over  in  the  mornin's 
an'  help  mother  with  her  spinnin'.  I 
used  to  stand  near  the  hearth  with  the 
big  wheel  a-whirrin'  an'  think  of  John 
an'  my  little  home  an'  be  the  happiest 
girl  in  the  valley. 

"Now,  if  there  was  anything  daddy 
loved  it  was  his  good  cup  of  coffee. 
Mother  used  to  give  it  to  him  in  the 
momin' ;  but  bein'  closer  than  the  bark 
on  a  hickory-tree,  she'd  set  the  old  pot 
down  on  the  hearth  an'  let  it  steep  an' 
steep,  an'  then  at  noon  she'd  jest  fill  up 
the  grounds.  That  made  me  an'  John 
awful  spunky  at  mother,  an'  so  one 
mornin'  when  she  wasn't  lookin' — I  can't 
think  what  put  me  up  to  it — while  I  was 
a-spinnin',  I  jest  reached  out  my  foot 
an'  kicked  over  that  pot  before  you  could 
say  Jack  Robi'son ! 

"I  stood  there  innocent  as  a  lamb 
when  she  seen  it  an'  was  a-bewailin'  her 
clean  hearth  an'  blamin'  the  cat  an'  never 
thinkin'  of  me.  I  ain't  got  a  bit  of  ex- 
cuse 'cept  I  was  that  full  of  mischief  I 
was  always  up  to  some  caper.  After 
that  mother  used  to  say  that  pot  was 
bewitched,  for  the  way  it  tumbled  round 
was  a  caution.  John  an'  me  used  to 
chuckle  because  dear  old  daddy  was 
a-gittin'  more  good  cups  of  coffee  than 
he  had  in  a  coon's  age. 

"  But  all  that  time  I  didn't  feel  nice 
an'  clean  in  my  conscience  about  it.  I 
prayed  all  'round  it,  for  I  knowed  very 
well  the  Lord  didn't  have  no  use  for 
that  kind  of  doin's.  After  'Rastus  an' 
little  Mary  come  I  don't  believe  a  day 
went  over  my  head  that  I  didn't  see  in 
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ray  mind  poor  old  mother  down  on  her 
knees  washin'  up  that  hearth,  an\  oh  I  how 
I  wished  I'd  asked  her  to  make  daddy 
a  good  cup  an'  not  acted  so  like  a  sneak! 
Still,  I  didn't  have  grit  enough  to  up 
an'  tell  mother,  for  someway  she  always 
scared  me  dreadful.  So  the  years  went 
on,  and  daddy  had  slipped  of!  to  heaven 
an'  so  had  my  two  babies  an'  then  dear 
John,  an'  still  poor  old  mother  lived  on 
'most  bent  double  with  age — bedridden 
now,  but  bright  in  her  mind  as  a  button. 
You  mind  her.  Sister  Keel?  she  lived 
with  her  daughter  Sallie  Garver,  next 
farm  to  Mis'  Tinkler,  on  Goshen  Hill. 

"  One  day,  Sam  Kuhn,  he'd  been  up 
to  Philamaclique,  an'  comin'  past  Sallie's 
brung  home  to  me — would  you  ever 
think  it — the  old  copper  coffee  pot  for  a 
present  1  He  said  Mis'  Garver  hailed 
him  as  he  was  drivin'  by  an'  said  nothin' 
would  do  mother  but  that  it  should  be 
sent  down,  as  the  next  day  was  my  birth- 
day. Well,  I  jest  took  that  old  squatty 
pot  in  my  arms,  an'  I  went  up  in  the 
west  spare  an'  cried  an'  cried;  seemed 
as  if  the  shame  of  it  would  choke  roe. 
I'd  tried  to  explain  to  the  Lord  that 
kickin'  it  over  had  jest  been  fun,  an' 
Mr.  Devil  he'd  told  me  mother'd  forgot 
it  long  ago  an'  it  was  best  to  let  sleepin' 
dogs  lay;  but  next  mornin'  I  told  Sam 
to  hitch  up  the  buggy  beast  to  the  little 
green  wicker,  an'  'fore  the  dew  was  dried 
on  the  daisies  I  was  drivin'  into  Garver's 
lane.  I  didn't  want  to  go  one  bit,  an'  I 
don't  think  I  was  ever  scareder  in  my 
life.  'Course  Sallie  an*  the  children  was 
powerful  glad  to  see  me,  but  pretty  soon 
says  Sallie : 

"*You  better  run  up,  Polly,  an'  see 
mother;  she's  jest  been  achin'  for  some 
company,  an'  I'll  come  up  as  soon  as  I 
git  my  bread  in  the  oven.' 

"It  was  the  prettiest  June  day  you 
ever  seen ;  the  window  was  wide  open, 
an'  I  remember  that  Sallie's  *  Baltimore 
Belle '  w»as  a-wavin'  its  blooms  in  at  the 
window,  an'  them  white  roses  was  a-nod- 
din'  an'  a-bowin'  to  that  white  old  woman 
in  that  white  bed  as  if  it  had  been  her 
weddin'day. 


*^  Her  old  face  lighted  all  up  at  the  sight 
of  me,  and  when  she  put  out  both  weak 
hands  an'  said,  *  Dear  daughter,  I'm  so 
glad  to  see  you,'  seemed  as  if  my  heart 
would  break  ;  an'  I  didn't  wait  a  minute, 
but  jest  went  an'  kneeled  down  by  the 
bed  and  hid  my  face  in  the  covers  an' 
sobbed  out  every  word  of  how  I'd  loved 
daddy  an'  kicked  over  the  pot  an'  acted 
a  lie  to  her,  an'  me  a  professin'  Meth- 
odist 1 

"  Not  a  word  did  she  say  for  a  long 
time.  I  couldn't  hear  a  sound  'cept  a 
robin  that  was  singin'  on  a  maple  jest 
outside ;  then  a  weak  old  hand  was  laid 
on  my  bent  head,  an'  her  tremblin'  old 
voice,  so  soft  and  tender  I  could  hardly 
hear  it,  said : 

"  *  Dear  Polly,  I'm  so  glad  you  done  it.' 

**  When  I  looked — well,  I  don't  expect 
till  I  get  to  heaven  an'  see  John  to  ever 
see  a  sweeter  look  than  was  in  them 
faded  old  eyes." 

"Dear  Granny  1"  said  Lois,  softly, 
smoothing  the  little  wrinked  hand. 

"  Blessed  little  soul!"  murmured  Mrs. 
Read,  brokenly. 

"  Mercy  sakesi  ain't  that  the  Lutheran 
clock  strikin'  ten  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Keel,  in 
a  choking  voice,  wiping  her  eyes  on  the 
coarse  gray  sock.  "  Bless  us  1  what  will 
our  men  folks  say  ?" 

"Land!  I  forgot  to  set  the  buck- 
wheats 1"  exclaimed  Martha,  wiping  a 
tear  on  the  back  of  her  hand. 

"  My,  Granny,  we've  had  a  lovely 
time  1"  said  Lois,  as  they  all  stood  upon 
the  portico,  for  Granny  had  insisted  upon 
seeing  the  last  of  her  guests,  so  Martha 
had  wrapped  her  in  a  blanket  "I'm 
goin'  to  bring  Gray  over  soon.  Good- 
night, Granny,  an'  Marthy,  good-night." 

"  Good-night,  good -night  1  Come  again 
soon,  all  of  you.  Don't  forget  the  squills. 
Mis'  Read,  if  Amy  is  took  in  the  night 
Don't  worry  over  Mis'  Jackson,  Sister 
Keel ;  I'll  'tend  to  it  Jest  see  the  moon 
shinin'  on  the  snow  1  It's  jest  a  beauti- 
ful world,  that's  what  it  is  I" 

"  Come  in,  Granny,  come  in  'fore  you 
ketch  your  death,"  and  Martha  drew  her 
in  and  shut  the  door. 


April 


By  Sara  Andrew  Shafer 

Photograph  by  L.  M.  McCormick 

The  swallows  circle,  the  robin  calls ; 

The  lark's  song  rises,  faints  and  falls ; 

The  peach-boughs  blush  with  rosiest  bloom ; 

Like  ghosts,  in  the  twilight,  the  pear-trees  loom ; 

The  maples  glow,  and  the  daffodils 

Wear  the  same  hue  that  the  west  sky  fills ; 

The  moon's  young  crescent,  thin  and  bright, 

Shines  in  the  blue  of  the  early  night; 

And  over  all,  through  all,  April  bears 
A  hope  that  smiles  at  the  Winter's  fears. 
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Now  that  the  treaty  with  Panama 
has  become  an  actuality,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  all  concerned 
in  the  digging  of  the  great  interoceanic 
waterway,  which  is  perhaps  to  be  the 
most  stupendous  engineering  feat  of  the 
present  century,  are  pressing  forward 
with  zeal  and  energy  to  make  a  quick 
beginning  of  the  task.  The  very  first 
step  was,  naturally,  the  appointment  of 
a  Panama  Commission  which  should 
represent  scientific  and  technical  ability 
of  the  highest  order,  together  with  gen- 
eral executive  efficiency.  Four  of  the 
President's  appointees  are  shown  in  the 
portraits  on  the  opposite  page.  It  has 
been  unanimously  admitted  by  the  press 
of  the  country  that  these  four  members 
of  the  Commission  are  beyond  question 
almost  ideally  fit  appointees,  and  it  is 
certain  that,  as  a  whole,  the  Commis- 
sion includes  precisely  those  qualities 
and  capacities  which  are  necessary  to 
push  the  work  rapidly  and  at  the  same 
time  with  safety  and  thoroughness. 
Rear- Admiral  Walker,  the  head  of  the 
Commission,  has,  by  his  experience  with 
the  former  Commission  and  through  his 
extremely  thorough  and  extensive  study 
of  the  subject,  become  the  first  expert 
on  this  particular  topic  in  the  country. 
General  Davis,  a  retired  United  States 
officer,  has  a  reputation  second  to  none 
as  an  engineer  and  administrator.  Mr. 
Parsons  is  known  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try but  abroad  as  a  man  who  undertakes 
and  carries  through  large  enterprises 
involving  the  most  recent  and  modern 
problems  of  construction;  he  is  just 
completing  the  first  part  of  the  subway 
system  of  New  York,  and  has  recently 
had  very  flattering  offers  to  undertake 
similar  important  work  in  Great  Britain. 
Professor  Burr  holds  the  chair  of  engi- 
neering in  Columbia  University,  and  has 
had  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  ex- 
perience. The  other  members  of  the 
Commsssion  as  originally  named,  and 
probably  as  it  will  be  finally  constituted, 
are  Colonel  F.  F.  Hecker,  of  Detroit, 
who  was  the  director  of  transportation 
during  our  recent  war  with  Spain ;  Mr. 
C.  E.  Grunzky,  of  San  Francisco,  who 


has  special  ability  both  as  a  sanitarian 
and  as  a  hydraulic  engineer;  Mr.  B.  M. 
Harrod,  of  New  Orleans,  who  has  been 
the  engineer  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission. 

Arrangements  have  already  been  majde 
for  the  payment  of  the  forty  million  dollars 
agreed  upon  to  the  New  Panama  Canal 
Company  of  France,  and  of  ten  million 
dollars  to  the  Republic  of  Panama,  as 
stipulated  in  the  treaty.  It  is  held  by 
Attorney-General  Knox  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  relating  to  the  title  to  be  given 
by  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  and 
that  the  suits  now  pending  in  the  French 
courts  will  be  ineffective  and  futile,  while 
in  any  case  the  property  to  be  turned 
over  by  the  Panama  Canal  Company  is 
almost  entirely  on  the  Isthmus  itself, 
and  now  subject  to  the  law  of  Panama 
rather  than  that  of  France.  Legislation 
is  now  before  Congress  tp  provide  for 
the  government  of  the  strip  of  land  adja- 
cent to  the  Canal,  which  passes  by  the 
treaty  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  evident  that  the  very  first 
problem  to  be  solved  is  that  of  sanita- 
tion, and  our  Government  has  already 
taken  steps  to  deal  with  this  difficult 
subject  in  a  thorough  way,  before  actual 
new  work  is  begun.  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  United 
States  marines  who  have  lately  been 
stationed  on  the  Isthmus,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  have  been  in  excellent  health, 
and  this  is  attributed  largely  to  the 
intelligent  care  taken  of  them  by  their 
officers  with  regard  to  drinking-water 
and  diet.  The  indication  from  this  is 
that  the  many  thousands  of  laborers  to 
be  employed  on  the  Canal,  if  subjected 
to  proper  oversight  and  discipline  in 
sanitary  matters,  can  be  kept  in  good 
health;  and  there  is  evidence  showing 
that  the  large  percentage  of  illness  among 
laborers  during  the  work  done  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  has  been  due 
to  lack  of  just  such  care  and  discipline. 
All  our  medical  authorities  agree  that  in 
some  way  the  pest  of  mosquitoes  in  the 
marshy  regions  near  the  coast  must  be 
diminished  if  malaria  and  fever  are  to 
be  kept  at  a  distance. 
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Easter  Morning 

By  Edith  L.  Smith 

O  garden  blossoms  wet  with  dew, 

Shed  fragrance  sweet; 
The  Flower  of  Mary  blooms  anew, — 

Bend  at  His  feet. 
True  Bud  of  Jesse's  vine, 
Earth-rooted,   Bloom  Divine, 

Swing,  flowers,  each  censer  high, — 
The  God  of  Nature  smiles  at  you 

In  passing  by. 

Darkness,  bom  of  an  Eastern  night. 

Cast  off  your  gloom. 
Behold,  here  walks  the  King  of  Light 

Come  from  the  tomb! 
Living — the  Holy  Dead — 
Glories  around  His  head 

Which  lend  the  dawn  a  grace. 
Darkness,  born  of  an  Eastern  night, 

Lift  up  your  facel 

Humanity  of  weak  despair. 

With  Mary  come 
Unto  Hope's  garden,  mystic-fair 

About  Doubt's  tomb. 
Feeling  but  earthly  woe. 
Like  her  of  long  ago 

Who  sought  her  lifeless  God, 
May  we  have,  also,  faith  to  know 

The  Risen  Lord. 


The   Little  Still 

By  Margaret  Sutton   Briscoe 

"  ^^  O   you  claim  that  you   have  no  atmosphere  of  a  home — of  sentiment — 

^^  sentiment,  sir,"  said  Judge  Wells,  for  whatever  purpose  you  had  in  mind  ; 

^<^  laughing.  which  purpose,  in  passing,  you  have  not 

"  I    haven't   any,"   asserted   Mr.  Ai,  yet  confided  to  me.     You  can't  ignore 

stolidly.     "  I've  been  a  plain,  hard-fisted  sentiment     As   a   matter  of  fact,  you 

man,  when  I  wasn't  a  hard-fisted  boy —  see,  you  don't  ignore  it.     I  tell  you,  sir, 

nothing  sentimental   about  me  now  or  sentiment  is  structural.     It 

later."  .     ,      ,. 

uxTTu  *  •               1-4^1      J-           *      •  U4.  '  rales  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove, 
"What  IS   our    little  dinner  to-night  And  men  below,  and  saints  abovl'-" 
but  a   concession  to   sentiment  ?"  per- 
sisted Judge  Wells.     "  You  come  to  me  He   quoted   the   familiar   lines   with   a 


to  say  frankly,  *  I  want  you  to  do  some-  charming  feeling  and  appreciation,  with 

thing  for  me.     I  want  you  to  invite  so-  exquisite  emphasis  and  exact  enuncia- 

and-so  and  so-and-so  to  a  dinner,  not  at  tion,  an  old-fashioned  fire  and  moving 

the  club,  but  at  your  own  home.'     You  deliberation    that   lifted  the    well-worn 

wanted  the  mellowing  and  confidential  phrases  above  the  commonplace. 
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"  That*s  mighty  pretty,*'  said  Mr.  Ai, 
interestedly. 

The  Judge  laughed  aloud,  his  young, 
flashing  laugh;  his  shrewd  eyes  watching 
his  guest's  innocently  pleased  counte- 
nance. 

They  were  an  odd  contrast — the  tall, 
slight,  courtly  old  lawyer,  with  his  keen, 
high-bred  face,  his  grace  and  dignity, 
and  the  heavily  built,  powerfully  framed 
politician,  with  his  stolid,  coarse  face, 
his  remarkable  eyes — large,  crafty,  mag- 
netic, perfectly  controlled;  but  their 
understanding  of  each  other,  their  mu- 
tual respect,  was  equally  marked. 

"  I  call  the  Governor  sentimental," 
said  Mr.  Ai,  abruptly.  **  I  never  saw 
the  reformer  that  wasn't." 

"  This  is  not  the  first  time  to-night 
that  you  have  drawn  Governor  Worden's 
name  into  our  conversation,  Mr.  Ai," 
said  Judge  Wells,  concisely.  "  What  is 
it  you  are  working  up  to  ?" 

"Nothing.  But  sooner  or  later  we 
have  got  to  be  talking  about  him — and 
talking  business.  Here's  the  Presiden- 
tial nomination  coming  along.  How's 
that  going  ?  Is  Worden  strong  enough 
to  carry  the  ticket?  He'll  draw  the 
reform  vote,  of  course,  but  he's  got  to 
be  able  to  lead  the  regular  party ;  hold 
it  together.  These  young  fellows  due 
here  to-night  are,  so  they  tell  me,  the 
key-men  of  the  young  blood  of  the  party. 
It's  pretty  important  to  know  just  where 
they  stand,  what  they  think,  what  they 
want,  who  they  want." 

Judge  Wells  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
his  shrewd  old  face  turned  up  to  the 
ceiling,  his  eyes  intent  upon  a  quaint, 
gayly  colored  flask  set  on  a  high  bracket 
upon  his  drawing-room  wall. 

"  So,"  he  said,  dryly,  and  apparently 
addressing  the  flask.  "  This  innocent 
little  dinner  to-night  may  become  a 
small  and  early  and  informal  Presiden- 
tial caucus  directed  against  the  possible 
candidacy  of  my  good  friend  George 
Worden.  I  am  a  stanch  party  man,  as 
you  well  know,  but  if  this  is  what  you 
have  arrived  early  to  break  to  me — I'm 
not  sure  I  like  it.  I'm  not  sure  I'd 
stand  it.  As  a  rule,  I  am  ready  to 
assist  in  breaking  any  eggs  for  your 
various  little  omelets,  but  this  time — " 

Mr.  Ai   laughed   his    deep,  good-hu- 


mored laugh,  that  shook  all  of  his  huge 
person. 

"  You  used  not  to  trust  me,  your 
Honor,"  he  said.  "  I  thought  you  knew 
me  better  now.  All  I  want  to-night  is 
to  find  out  where  these  young  men  rank 
the  Governor.  I  want  to  hear  them  talk. 
I  want  to  find  out  what  they  want,  not 
to  make  them  want  anything.  That's 
all  I'm  after — to-night." 

The  Judge  gazed  keenly  at  his  guest, 
then,  in  appearance  at  least,  convinced, 
he  rose  from  his  chair. 

"  Suppose  we  go  out  into  the  dining- 
room  and  look  at  the  table,"  he  said. 
"  I  am  as  foolish  as  a  woman  over  the 
last  little  touches." 

As  he  spoke  he  was  moving  across  the 
drawing-room  to  the  bracket  towards 
which  he  had  been  glancing.  From  it 
he  lifted  down  the  gay  little  flask,  and, 
carrying  it  in  his  hand,  he  led  the  way 
from  the  room. 

In  the  long,  handsome  dining-room  at 
the  back  of  the  house  a  banquet  board 
was  spread,  and  upon  its  careful  and 
beautiful  decorations  the  attendants 
were  still  working.  The  master  of  the 
house  looked  critically  down  the  table, 
then  nodded  approval  to  his  waiting 
butler. 

"  Very  good,  James,  very  good  indeed. 
This  little  bright  flask  over  there  now, 
in  that  dull  corner.  One  rose  in  it. 
Yes.  What  is  that,  Mr.  Ai  ?  The  little 
flask  ?  Hand  it  me  again,  James.  It's 
an  old-fashioned  little  affair,  a  perfume- 
bottle.  You  see  the  decoration^  roses, 
has  been  drawn  on  paper,  tinted,  cut 
out  carefully,  and  then  pasted  on  the 
outside  of  the  flask.  It  was  given  me  by 
a  friend  as  a  curiosity.  By  the  way,  he's 
an  acquaintance  of  yours,  isn't  he  ?  Mr. 
Courtney  ?     '  Cart-tail— Courtney '  ?" 

"  '  Cart-tail  Courtney,'  eh  ?  No,  I 
haven't  met  him  yet  He's  that  fresh 
youngster  who's  been  trapesing  around 
in  a  cart  taking  away  my  character,  isn't 
he  ?  What  was  it  he  called  me  ?  Regu- 
lar newspaper  stuff  I  Wasn't  a  reform 
organ  didn't  grab  at  it." 

"  *  The  sordid  hireling  of  an  organiza- 
tion corrupt  and  senile,'  "  quoted  the 
Judge,  laughing. 

"  That's  it,"  agreed  Mr.  Ai. 

"  I  don't  do  it  justice.     You  ought  to 
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have  heard  it  said.  I  did.  Mr.  Court- 
ney was  hanging  out  from  his  cart-tail, 
waving  a  pair  of  trousers  over  the  heads 
of  the  crowd,  and  discoursing  upon  the 
scandalous  price  of  that  same  article  of 
raiment  with  other  such  necessities  of  life. 
He  had  just  switched  on  to  the  munici- 
pal question  at  the  moment  when  I  ar- 
rived on  the  scene,  and  was  polishing 
off  your  characteristics,  as  you  have 
heard.  He  had  his  crowd  with  him,  too, 
right  or  wrong.  They  were  roaring  with 
laughter.  He's  a  magnetic  speaker,  and 
the  most  good-natured,  impulsive,  kind- 
hearted  young  fellow.  All  that  tells  for 
a  stump  speaker.  The  crowd  feels  it, 
somehow.  And  then  he's  so  amazingly 
good-looking — a  tall,  handsome  young- 
ster. Those  blue  eyes  of  his  I  Alto- 
gether I  think  he's  a  rather  formidable 
cart-load— on  the  other  side." 

"  I  hear  he  is,"  said  Mr.  Ai,  indiffer- 
ently. "  Where  did  he  get  this  little  old 
bottle,  anyhow  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Have  you  seen  it 
before  ?" 

Mr.  Ai  was  turning  the  little  flask 
over  and  over  in  his  large  hands,  looking 
at  it  with  an  odd  smile  on  his  puckered 
lips.     He  shook  his  head. 

"  Don't  know  that  I've  seen  this  one. 
I  had  one  something  like  it  once  on  a 
time.  A  young  lady  gave  it  to  me  about 
a  thousand  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy. 
She  made  little  perfume-bottles  just  like 
this.  She  had  a^  queer  little  still  she 
worked  with — for  something  to  do.  She 
filled  up  the  bottles  with  the  same  per- 
fumes as  the  flowers  she  pasted  on  the 
outsides.  I  lost  mine  somehow.  It  was 
pink ;  wild  honeysuckle  it  was.  Yours 
here  is  red  roses.  I  wonder  now  where 
this  did  come  from." 

"  Mr.  Courtney  told  me  where  he 
bought  it,  I  think.  I  forget — I  can  ask 
him  if  you  like." 

"  No,  no.     It  makes  n'  odds." 

Mr.  Ai  set  the  bottle  down  on  the 
table,  but  still  stood  looking  at  it. 

"  Queer,"  he  said,  ruminatingly,  "  how 
a  boy  n-e-ver  does  forget  his  Jirs/,  I 
felt  as  bad  when  I  lost  that  little  pink 
honeysuckle-bottle  1  And  it  wasn't  so 
long  ago  I  lost  it  either.  This  little 
rose-bottle  here — why  it  gave  me  quite 
a  turn  I     She  was  a  beauty,  I  tell  you  I 


Great  big  blue  eyes — ^you  know  that 
kind.  Always  wore  two  shawls,  one 
white,  one  blue,  one  on  top  of  the  other, 
and  always  on  crooked.  *  Angels'  wings,' 
the  boys  called  them.  Lord  I  I  can  see 
them  now.  She  hadn't  been  well.  Her 
folks  sent  her  down  to  the  country — to 
rest  I  don't  know  when  she  rested. 
She  kept  us  on  the  jump.  While  she 
was  there  she  made  herself  pleasant. 
Name  was  Delia.  Pretty  name.  No, 
sir,  I'll  never  forget  the  day  she  took 
me  down  to  the  stream-side  back  of  the 
farm-house  she  stayed  at,  to  show  me  a 
be-u-tiful,  blooming  bluebell."  He  paused 
in  pleasing  reverie. 

"  Was  the  bluebell  so  blue  ?"  ven- 
tured the  Judge,  sympathetically. 

Mr.  Ai  looked  up  seriously. 

"  There  wasn't  any  bluebell,"  he  said 
solemnly,  then  shook  with  silent  laughter. 

"  Oh  1  ah  1"  murmured  the  Judge.  "  I 
beg  your  pardon."  Then  he  too  laughed, 
but  cautiously. 

"Anything  was  grist  to  her  mill," 
volunteered  Mr.  Ai  further.  "  She  was 
made  that  way.  Yes,  I  left  those  parts 
sun-up  the  next  day,  and  she  was  gone 
when  I  came  back.  I  never  saw  her 
again.  Guess  she  took  a  crooked  stick 
in  the  end.     That  kind  usually  does." 

The  two  gray-haired  men  of  affairs 
stood  looking  at  the  little  flask,  laughing 
together. 

"  If  you  are  interested,  you  might 
follow  up  this  clue — No  ?  Well,  I  dare 
say  you  are  right  It  has  been  a  few 
years  back.  Remember  her  as  when 
her  wings  were  blue,  eh?  I  think  I 
hear  our  guests  arriving,  sir.  Shall  we 
go  back  to  the  drawing-room  ?" 

Catharine  Ireland  was  tired,  so  tired 
as  to  be  discouraged,  so  tired  that  her 
soft,  pretty  gray  eyes  filled  with  tears 
of  irritated  shame  as  she  suddenly  real- 
ized that  she  had  been  looking  up  long- 
ingly at  the  softly  cushioned  carriages 
sweeping  past  her  as  she  walked  wearily 
home  from  her  work. 

"  And  not  long  ago,"  she  said  to  her- 
self reprovingly,  "  you  were  terrified  at 
the  thought  that  work  might  not  be 
found.  Now  it  is  found  and  here  you 
are  again  complaining  1" 

Then,  dropping  her  listless  step  at 
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once,  she  moved  on  quickly,  in  her 
renewed  strength  of  purpose  even  de- 
ciding to  lengthen  the  day's  work  by  a 
little  shopping;  for  she  well  knew  the 
saving  it  would  mean  if  she  thus  fore- 
stalled her  Aunt  Delia's  ambitious  pur- 
chasing of  these  same  necessities.  They 
lived  together,  the  young  girl  and  her 
widowed  aunt,  in  a  kind  of  semi-boarding, 
semi -housekeeping  way  on  the  third  floor 
of  a  cheap  lodging-house ;  but,  simple  as 
that  living  was,  its  cost  was  the  ceaseless 
question  of  Miss  Ireland's  days,  and  too 
often  of  her  nights  as  well.  On  this 
afternoon  the  young  girl's  first  and  most 
difl5cult  errand  led  her  to  a  little  comer 
grocery  near  their  lodgings,  kept  by  a 
shifty-eyed  Hebrew  proprietor  who  came 
smilingly  forward  to  meet  his  customer 
on  her  entrance.  To  her  surprise,  he 
interrupted  her  first  diffident  words, 
which  were  to  tell  him  that  in  a  few 
days  her  salary  would  be  paid  her  and 
then  his  last  month's  bill  would  be  at 
once  settled.  There  was,  as  he  spoke, 
something  significant  and  familiar  in  his 
manner,  which  she  at  once  resented  and 
shrank  from  more  than  from  his  previous 
rough,  sharp  dunning.  It  was  all  right, 
he  told  her,  whisperingly,  the  little  bill 
might  wait;  it  was,  in  fact,  practically 
settled.  The  home-made  perfumes  her 
aunt  was  making,  he  said,  were  selling 
well  now.  People  seemed  to  fancy  them. 
No,  he  didn't  believe  he  did  need  any 
more  of  the  little  bottles  just  now;  he 
would  tell  Mrs.  Bryant  when  he  did. 
He  and  she  had  talked  it  over.  She 
had  just  been  there,  in  fact,  and  taken 
home  some  sausages  for  supper,  which 
he  hoped  might  be  liked. 

Catharine  glanced  over  at  the  shelf  of 
familiar,  gay-colored  perfume  flasks  with 
the  bright  flowers  on  them — her  aunt's 
handiwork — and  it  seemed  to  her  that 
they  had  not  diminished  in  quantity. 
She  left  the  store  with  two  new  troubles 
on  her  mind.  How  had  her  Aunt  Delia 
contrived  to  satisfy  this  ever-pressing 
creditor?  And  why,  why  would  she 
persist  in  cooking  sausages,  when  the 
strict  rule  of  the  house  was  that  there 
should  be  no  cooking  in  the  lodgers' 
rooms  I  It  was  a  rule  discreetly  disre- 
garded by  most  of  the  inmates,  who  could 
by  no  means  afford  to  visit  restaurants 


for  three  meals  each  day,  and  who  cooked 
smugglingly  over  their  open  grates, 
whence  the  odors  were  wafted  up  the 
chimneys.  But  sausages  1  What  draft 
could  carry  off  on  its  wings  the  pene- 
trating odor  of  frying  sausages  ?  Mrs. 
Bryant  liked  them,  and  what  she  liked, 
as  her  niece  had  long  since  discovered, 
she  would  at  least  try  to  have. 

Miss  Ireland  was  weary  enough  as 
she  traveled  on  her  way  from  store  to 
store,  her  gray  eyes  troubled,  her  pretty, 
fair  head  drooping.  She  bought  care- 
fully, frugally,  and  only  what  could  not 
possibly  be  done  without,  but  her  resum- 
moned courage  was  sinking  at  the  rapid 
dwindling  of  the  purse  in  her  hand. 
Theirs  seemed,  indeed,  a  little  house- 
hold, but  what  a  ravenous  mouth  it  had 
eating  against  their  slender  combined 
incomes  1  Buried  in  her  thoughts  and 
calculations,  her  soft  brow  knit,  she  was 
walking  home  in  the  gathering  dusk,  and, 
passing  again  near  the  little  corner 
grocery,  failed  to  see  or  hear  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  store,  who  was  leaning  out 
from  his  door  over  his  high-piled  boxes, 
cautiously  trying  to  attract  her  atten- 
tion. He  was  calling  to  her  repeatedly 
and  sharply,  so  sharply  at  last  that  when 
his  stealthy,  irritated  cry  reached  her 
ear  she  stood  still,  looking  up  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  man's  twisted,  impatient 
face.  He  beckoned  to  her,  with  an  agi- 
tated, hurried  glance  up  and  down  the 
street 

"  Come  in  here,"  he  whispered,  shrilly. 
"  Come  in  here — quick  1" 

But  when,  in  her  surprise,  she  me- 
chanically drew  nearer,  he  changed  his 
orders. 

"  Don't  stop  1  Go  on.  Go  home 
quick  1  Tell  your  aunt  to  hide  every- 
thing. They  may  be  at  your  place 
now." 

"  How  dare  you  speak  so  to  me  1 
What  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  Miss  Ire- 
land, indignantly.     "  Don't  touch  me  1" 

The  man  drew  back  the  hand  he  had 
almost  laid  on  her  arm,  and  peered  into 
her  flushed,  offended  face.  His  manner 
changed. 

"  Come  in  here,"  he  said,  more  civilly. 
"  I  thought  you  knew.  Come  in  here, 
and  I'll  tell  you.  Didn't  you  know  your 
aunt's   been    making  whisky  with   that 
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little  still  of  hers  ?  You  kpow  the  per- 
fumes don't  sell.  She's  been  bringing 
me  the  whisky,  and  IVe  sold  it  to  cover 
her  bill.  I  thought  Td  never  get  it  if  I 
didn't.  Your  landlady's  mad  with  your 
aunt  about  something,  and  she's  right 
on  the  track  of  the  whisky.  She's  called 
up  the  oflficers  on  the  telephone,  and 
she's  told  'em  they'd  find  the  stuff  made 
in  her  house,  and  sold  here  at  my  store. 
Her  cook's  my  niece.  She  heard  her, 
and  she's  just  been  here,  on  the  run,  to 
tell  me.  I've  hid  the  whisky.  You  go 
hide  the  still  and  things.  It's  so,  I  tell 
you  1  What  ?  Why  should  I  lie  to 
you  ?  If  you  don't  believe  me,  go  home 
and  ask  your  aunt — if  you  can  get  there 
before  they  catch  her.  She  ought  to 
have  told  you,  anyhow.  Yes,  you'd  bet- 
ter hurry.    I  guess  you  believe  me  now  1" 

Up  the  three  flights  of  stairs,  dimly 
lit,  ill  ventilated,  that  belonged  to  their 
lodgings.  Miss  Ireland  ran,  breathless 
and  stumbling.  The  door  of  the  first 
room  opened  close  by  the  head  of  the 
stair,  and  at  the  last  step,  her  breath  or 
her  courage  failing,  she  halted,  her  hand 
pressed,  poor  child  1  on  her  noisy, 
frightened  heart  If  the  worst  had  be- 
fallen, what  could  she  do?  And  yet, 
not  to  hold  herself  responsible  never 
occurred  to  her.  Leaning  against  the 
wall,  she  held  her  breath  to  listen. 
There  were  voices  in  the  room,  one  a 
strange  voice — a  man's.  Mrs.  Bryant's 
familiar  plaintive  tones  were  responding. 
Miss  Ireland  crept  softly  up  the  last 
step  to  the  door,  and  laid  her  ear  close 
to  the  panel.  There,  through  a  half- 
opened  seam  in  the  old  wood,  she  could 
hear  plainly  all  that  went  on  in  the 
room. 

"  Now  you  see,  my  dear  lady,"  said  a 
deep,  laughing  voice,  "  I  can't  possibly 
keep  up  that  big  apartment  of  mine  by 
myself.  I  am  expecting  every  day  the 
health  inspectors  will  raid  me.  I  can't 
keep  a  house  clean.  My  chum  used  to 
see  to  that,  and  I  swear  the  place  looked 
like  a  pig-sty  the  day  after  he  deserted 
me.  I  thought  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  giving  up  my  apartment  and  board- 
ing. I  was  taking  advice  and  addresses 
from  every  one  I  met.  That's  how  I 
stumbled  in  here — just  at  the  right 
moment  1     I'll  never   forget  it  while  I 


live — Don't  you  give  me  all  the  sausage, 
Mrs.  Bryant.  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  your  landlady  when  she  smelled 
this  sausage.  First  flight  up  she  sniffed 
the  air  like  a  bloodhound.  *  Co-o-king  I 
Coo-king  again  ?'  says  she.  And  she 
put  her  nose  to  the  ground,  and  when 
she  struck  the  scent  she  bayed — on  my 
life  she  did — a  deep,  bell-like  note,  and 
broke  into  a  run.  Isn't  that  the  way 
the  dog  stories  have  it  ?  Well,  she  did 
something  mighty  like  it,  anyhow,  and 
why  in  the  world  I  set  off  trotting  after 
her  I  don't  know.  Wouldn't  have  missed 
it,  I  suppose.  Didn't  she  slap  your 
door  open,  though?  Bang!  No  with 
your  leave  or  by  it  And  there — you. 
Madam,  cooking  these  incomparable 
sausages.  Most  dramatic  thing  I  ever 
assisted  at  1  Haw  1  haw  1  ho  1  *  You 
can  have  these  rooms  to-night,  sir,  if 
they  suit  you,'  says  Mrs.  Landlady,  and 
downstairs  I  slunk  after  her,  and  upstairs 
I  sneaked  as  soon  as  I  got  quit  of  the 
old  Gorgon.  It  had  occurred  to  me 
before  that  if  I  could  get  just  the  right 
person — some  kind  soul  who  could  be 
persuaded  into  the  rear  rooms  of  ray 
apartment  and  put  up  with  my  living  in 
the  front  rooms,  and  take  care  of  me  and 
the  whole  business — no,  now  I  don't 
want  you  to  accept  my  offer  before  you 
understand  all  you  are  contracting  for. 
Just  hear  me  out  George  1  what  good 
tea  this  is  1  I  need  somebody  in  those 
rooms  the  worst  way,  and  you  haven't, 
you  say,  any  present  plan.  Why 
shouldn't  we  take  up  together?  Do 
you  think  you  could  move  out  of  here 
now,  Mrs.  Bryant,  if  I  help  you  pack  ? 
I'm  a  shark  at  packing,  if  I  can't  keep 
house.  Ill  tell  you  once  more  just 
what  my  offer  is — " 

Miss  Ireland  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
She  opened  the  door  and  walked  into 
the  room.  There,  seated  at  the  tea- 
table  with  Mrs.  Bryant,  was  a  blue-eyed, 
pleasant-faced,  good-looking  stranger, 
young  and  tall,  and  with  a  certain  easy 
air  of  prosperity,  eating  bread  and 
sausages  and  drinking  tea  as  comfort- 
ably and  confidentially  as  if  used  to  no 
richer  diet,  and  as  if  he  were  the  tested 
friend  of  the  family.  He  rose  instantly 
as  Miss  Ireland  entered,  and  stood  wait- 
ing for  his  formal  introduction. 
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"Oh,  Catharine,  what  made  you  so 
late  I"  cried  Mrs.  Bryant,  rising  also. 

As  she  stood,  it  was  apparent  that  she 
wore  about  her  shoulders  two  faded, 
shabby  shawls,  one  white,  the  other  blue, 
one  flung  carelessly  over  the  other.  But 
her  faded  face  had  been  that  of  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  and  some  of  the  beauty 
still  clung  there,  heightened  by  her 
excited  blue  eyes,  her  air  of  fluttered 
authority,  of  brief  importance. 

"  Catharine,  my  dear  1"  Her  manner 
had  an  odd  and  plainly  unwonted  dig- 
nity. "I  want  to  present  to  you  my 
friend,  Mr.  Courtney.  There  has  been 
trouble  with  our  landlady.  She  was 
very  insolent.  We  are  to  move  out  at 
once,  but  it's  all  right.  I  have  engaged 
the  rear  rooms  of  Mr.  Courtney's  apart- 
ment, furnished.  We  are  going  there 
to-night.  This  is  my  young  niece,  Mr. 
Courtney,  Catharine  Ireland.  I  hope 
you  may  be  very  good  friends.  Now, 
Catharine,  please  sit  right  down  and  eat 
your  supper.  We've  finished.  We  have 
a  quantity  to  do  to  move  out  so  soon. 
Mr.  Courtney  offers  to  help,  and  I  really 
don't  see  how  I  can  help  accepting. 
What  is  it,  Catharine  ?" 

"  Aunt  Delia,  I — I  must  speak  to 
you — at  once." 

But  Mrs.  Bryant  swept  her  niece  aside. 

"  My  dear  child,  do  eat  your  supper. 
Let  me  settle  a  few  things,  won't  you  ? 
I  am  not  quite  an  idiot  One  would 
think  I  was  the  niece  and  you  the  aunt. 
I've  accepted  the  offer,  and  all  we  have 
to  do  now  is  pack  and  go.  Mr.  Court- 
ney, if  you  really  mean  that  you  will 
help — the  hardest  things  to  move  will 
be  my  little  laboratory  fixings — here,  in 
this  closet.  There's  so  much  glass 
about  them — this  little  still,  you  see,  and 
all  these  glass  pipes  and  funnels  and 
flasks  and  things.  They  are  sure  to  be 
broken  I  You  carry  them  around  ?  Oh, 
no  I  No,  I  couldn't  let  you  do  that,  I 
really  couldn't.  Of  course  it  would  get 
a  lot  out  of  the  way — ever  so  much  off 
my  mind.  Catharine  says  I  always  talk 
of  getting  things  off  my  mind  as  if  it 
were  a  sore  spot  Well,  I've  had 
troubles  enough  to  make  it  sore — and 
my  heart  too — Heaven  knows  1  Now, 
Mr.  Courtney,  you  mustn't.  I  can't  let 
you.     Of  course  it  wQuld  b^  the  safest 


way.  The  still  is  little  enough,  but — 
You  will  1  Well,  it  is  a  great  relief.  The 
flasks  in  your  pockets  ?  Oh,  dear  no  1 
Well,  if  you  will,  you  will,  I  suppose.  Yes, 
they  do  fit  in  nicely.  You  see  I  make 
home-made  perfumes  with  my  little  still, 
and  then  I  fill  these  flasks  with  them, 
and  the  grocer  at  the  corner — You  have 
bought  some  there  ?  You  don't  say  so? 
I  do  hope  you  liked  it.  Oh,  but  you  do 
look  so  funny  I  If  you  walk  fast,  Mr. 
Courtney,  maybe  nobody  will  notice. 
And  it  is  just  around  the  square.  You'll 
drop  everything  if  you  laugh  like  that  I 
Don't  let  anybody  bang  into  you,  for 
mercy's  sake  I  I'll  throw  this  table- 
cover  over  the  still.  Now  you  don't 
look  so  dreadfully  bad.  And  if  you'll 
just  stop  at  the  express  office  at  the 
corner  and  tell  the  man  to  call  here  for 
our  trunks  in  about  an  hour — Catharine, 
you  go  downstairs  with  Mr.  Courtney 
and  open  the  front  door  for  him.  His 
arms  are  full." 

The  laden,  laughing  stranger  looked 
down  with  difficulty  from  over  the  high- 
piled  packages  in  his  arms  at  Miss  Ire- 
land. She  had  not  gone  to  the  supper- 
table  as  bidden,  but  was  still  standing 
near  the  door,  half  leaning  against  it  as 
if  for  support,  and  with  the  strangest, 
hunted,  frightened  look  of  doubt  and  of 
entreaty  on  her  white  face.  She  started 
forward  as  she  saw  herself  observed,  but, 
as  if  afraid  to  protest,  mechanically,  un- 
certainly, led  the  way  down  the  stairs 
to  the  front  door.  At  the  door,  with 
the  same  shrinking,  unwilling  motions, 
she  half  lifted  the  latch,  but  as  she  did 
so  paused  again,  glancing  up  fearfully 
into  the  laughing  face  bending  down 
towards  her. 

"  You  don't  like  any  of  this,  do  you  ?" 
said  Courtney,  kindly  and  frankly.  "  I 
don't  blame  you.  What  do  you  know 
about  me  ?  I  am  all  right  I  can  give 
you  any  references,  but  how  can  you 
know  that  to-night  ?  It  is  a  crazy  thing 
for  your  aunt  to  do.  But  it's  all  right, 
as  it  happens.  On  my  honor,  it's  all 
right  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  convince 
you." 

She  looked  up  intently  into  his  gay, 
laughing  eyes,  his  open,  handsome,  ear- 
nest face,  hers  changing  rapidly  from 
doubt  to  doubt 
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"  I  am  all  right,"  he  repeated,  per- 
suasively. 

The  tears  rushed  into  the  soft,  fright- 
ened eyes  and  fell  on  her  blanched 
cheeks.  The  kindly  voice,  the  manner 
of  sincerity,  seemed  somehow  more  than 
she  could  endure. 

"  But  you  don't  know  us,"  she  gasped. 
"  Wait  a  little,  just  a  little.  Let  me 
speak  to  my  aunt — " 

There  were  steps  on  the  stair  behind 
them,  and  Courtney  spoke  quickly,  still 
half  laughing  but  half  annoyed. 

"  rU  tell  you  what  we'll  do,"  he  said 
"  You  move  into  my  apartment  to-night 
You  can't  stay  here,  the  Gorgon  won't 
have  it.  She  told  me  she  wouldn't,  and, 
what's  more,  she  vowed  she'd  be  even 
with  your  aunt.  I  really  think  you'd 
better  move  at  once.  To-morrow,  if 
you  don't  think  well  of  staying,  if  you 
don't  like  it,  I'll  move  you  out  again. 
This  is  the  easy  thing  to  do,  and,  really, 
it  is  the  only  thing  left  to  do — to-night 
I  guess  it's  the  best  plan.  Now  unlatch 
the  door  for  me,  won't  you  ?  I  don't 
want  the  Gorgon  and  this  houseful  of 
people  catching  me.  Here  they  come. 
Do  let  me  out  I  That's  right  Thank 
you.  Don't  you  worry.  Everything's 
all  right" 

He  moved  out  hurriedly  and  clumsily 
with  his  burdens.  The  door  was  closed 
quickly  behind  him,  he  thought  from 
the  outside,  and,  turning  to  see  who 
stood  in  the  dim  vestibule,  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  uniformed  figure  which 
lurched  against  him,  as  if  by  accident. 
The  glass  in  his  pockets  clashed  together, 
the  pipes  rattled,  and  the  cover  fell 
from  off  the  little  still. 

"  Confound  you,"  said  Courtney,  an- 
grily.    "  Get  out  of  my  way,  can't  you  I" 

**  I  guess  not,"  said  the  uniformed 
one.  "  That's  the  game,  is  it  ?  You're 
just  a  minute  too  late,  my  man.  We've 
got  them,  Mr.  Rivers,  with  the  goods  on. 
Look  at  him,  will  you  ?  The  whole  outfit." 

A  second  figure,  in  plain  clothes, 
stepped  forward,  as  he  did  so  throwing 
open  his  coat  and  displaying  a  badge. 

"  I  guess  we  have  got  you  — "  he  be- 
gan, then  fell  back  with  an  exclamation. 

"  Mr.  Courtney  I  What  the —  There's 
something  all  wrong  here,  sir.  Take 
your  hands  off  him,  officer.     Where  in 


the  eternal  did  you  get  this  stuff,  Mr. 
Courtney  ?  There's  been  whisky  made 
and  sold  from  this  house.  The  land- 
lady put  us  on  the  track — called  us  up 
herself,  not  an  hour  ago.  She's  been 
suspecting  it  for  some  time.  But  what 
in  the  world —  How  have  you  got  mixed 
up  in  it  ?" 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  then 
Mr.  Courtney  spoke,  at  first  with  an  em- 
phasis as  well  omitted. 

"  You're  crazy.  Rivers,"  he  ended. 
"  There's  been  no  whisky  made  here — 
not  with  this  outfit  It's  a  lady  that 
owns  it  She  has  been  making  perfumes 
with  it  I've  bought  some  of  them  my- 
self. You'll  find  them  on  sale  at  the 
corner  store.  The  grocer  there  has  been 
selling  them  for  her." 

"  I  am  perfectly  sure  of  the  case,  sir," 
said  the  detective,  firmly.  "The  man 
that  keeps  the  corner  grocery  has  just 
confessed  that  he  sold  the  whisky  for 
the  lady  to  cover  a  back  bill.  We  soon 
showed  him  it  was  his  best  way  out 
Have  you  known  her  long,  sir  ?  I'm  sorry 
if  they  are  friends  of  yours,  but — aren't 
you  being  used  to  cart  the  stuff  off  ?" 

Again  the  detective  waited,  respectful 
but  unyielding. 

"  What  do  you  want  done,  sir  ?"  he 
asked.     "  Take  that  still,  officer." 

"I  think  we  will  go  around  to  my 
rooms,  if  you  please.  Rivers,"  said  Mr. 
Courtney,  briefly.  "You  can  tell  me 
more  as  we  go.  I  have  just  rented  the 
rear  rooms  of  my  apartment  to  the  owners 
of  this  still.  They  are  to  move  in  in 
about  an  hour.  You  can  wait  there  for 
them  and  then  make  the  arrest  quietly — 
if  you  don't  mind.  I  suppose  you  will 
take  my  word  for  all  this.  I  want  to 
see  it  through  myself,  and  I  want  to  find 
out  exactly  what's  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
and  just  who  is  responsible  for  this  con- 
venient use  of  my  services.  If  what 
you  claim  is  true,  it  looks  as  if  somebody 
had  been  a  cool  hand" 

"  I  should  say  sol"  said  the  detective, 
with  a  smothered  laugh.  "  Wouldn't 
you  rather  have  this  done  here,  Mr. 
Courtney  ?  You  don't  want  it  to  happen 
on  your  premises — do  you  ?  You  being, 
in  a  way,  in  politics — " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  young  man,  shortly. 
"  X  want  it  just  as  I  said,     I  don't  under- 
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stand  this  affair,  and  I  mean  to  very 
exactly  understand  all  of  it.  That's 
what  I'm  after  now." 

**  In  your  ear,  Mr.  Ai,  and  on  your 
honor,  sir,  were  you  ever  at  so  dull  a 
dinner  ?" 

«We-ell,  Judge— " 

"  I  am  answered,  sir.  Look  down  this 
table.  All  young  men — ^young  enough 
to  be  your  sons  and  my  grandsons,  and 
every  man  of  them  absorbed  in  serious 
discussion  with  his  next-seat  neighbor. 
The  fact  is,  we  don't  have  young  men 
nowadays.    They  are  all  too  old  for  me." 

"  You  ne-e-ver  can  tell  how  a  thing 
like  this  will  go  off,  your  Honor.  Better 
luck  next  time — that's  aU.  And  they 
may  wake  up  yet.    You  never  can  tell." 

"  It's  just  a  very  dull  dinner — nothing 
more^^  said  the  Judge,  looking  down  the 
table,  and  there  was  a  certain  significant 
satisfaction  in  the  tone  of  his  last  words. 

"  What's  that  ?"  he  asked  sharply,  as 
his  butler  bent  down  to  whisper  near 
his  ear.  The  man  repeated  his  message 
doubtfully  and  apologetically,  while  his 
master  listened  with  raised  eyebrows. 
**  Did  you  tell  him  I  was  at  dinner  with 
guests  ?  Indeed  1  Well,  that's  exactly 
like  him.  Nothing  in  this  world  is  so 
important  as  what  Mr.  Courtney  is  after. 
There  is  a  young  man  I  ought  to  have 
excepted  from  my  statement,  Mr.  Ai. 
Mr.  Courtney,  at  twenty-five  or  so,  is  as 
young  as  you  or  I.  He'd  have  waked 
up  this  table.  He  has  the  laugh  of  the 
great  god  Pan.  To  tell  the  truth,  I 
almost  asked  him  here  to-night  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  his  cart-tail  speeches — " 

"* Cart-tail  Courtney,'  is  it?  Fetch 
him  in  here  now  if  you  want  to.  Makes 
n'  odds  to  *the  sordid  hireling  of  an 
organization  corrupt  and  senile,' "  he 
quoted  the  phrase  haltingly.  "That 
right  ?" 

"That  was  his  analysis,"  said  the 
Judge  as  he  rose,  laughing.  "  If  you 
will  excuse  me.  111  see  what  my  young 
man  wants.  He's  just  the  type  that 
stays  the  coronation-chariot  to  petition 
the  king.  What's  more,  he's  the  kind 
that  interests  the  king,  while  the  next 
petitioner  gets  himself  in  trouble." 

When,  a  few  moments  later.  Judge 
Wells  returned  to  the  room,  he  was  sSl 


laughing,  and  as  he  entered  the  door  he 
beckoned  confidentially  to  Mr.  Ai,  who 
rose  and  joined  him  in  the  doorway, 
bending  his  great  head  to  listen  to  his 
host's  whispered  story. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?" 
the  Judge  ended. 

Mr.  Ai  drew  back  and  looked  at  him. 

" Moonshining I"  he  said.  "Moon- 
shining  in  his  back  parlor  ?"  He  burst 
into  his  great  resounding  laugh.  "  Well, 
that's  the  best  I've  heard  yet.  I  guess 
that  youngster's  made  his  last  cart-tail 
speech,  eh  ?  The  Reformer-Moonshinen 
How  does  that  sound?  What's  that? 
Well,  give  me  a  dyed-in-the-wool  reformer 
for  beating  the  devil  round  the  bush  1" 

He  had  lifted  his  heavy  voice,  and  the 
guests  about  the  table  were  looking  up. 

"  Come  in  here,"  said  the  Judge.  "  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  a  little  further  about 
this."  He  led  the  way  into  the  small 
anteroom  that  separated  the  drawing- 
room  from  the  back  of  the  house.  They 
sat  down  together  at  the  same  side  of 
one  of  the  small  tables  scattered  about 
the  room,  Mr.  Ai  talking  the  while  with 
uninterrupted  gusto. 

"Yes,  sir,  that's  a  reformer  to  the 
marrow  1  Wants  the  Commissioner  to 
find  that  the  prisoners  did  make  the 
stuff,  did  sell  it,  but  without  felonious 
intent — and  nobody  must  be  hauled  up 
for  it.  I  guess  this  is  one  of  those  times 
when  it's  better  to  know  the  Judge  than 
the  Law,  eh  ?  Wants  the  whole  affair 
kept  quiet.  Well,  I  don't  blame  him  1 
What?  Don't  want  it  to  come  to  trial? 
Exactly.  I  understand,  your  Honor.  I 
understand.  He  wants  to  protect  the 
women.  It's  a  nominal  case,  of  course. 
Yes,  I  guess  the  Commissioner  would 
see  it  as  a  joke — properly  presented  to 
him.  I  hardly  think  he'd  look  on  them 
as  dangerous  moonshiners — but  you 
never  can  tell.  What's  that?  You  don't 
know  the  Commissioner  ?  You  told  Mr. 
Courtney — Who,  me  ?  The  sordid  hire- 
ling ?  No,  sir.  Not  on  his  life,  sir,  I 
won't  1  Yes,  I  guess  a  word  from  me 
might  fix  it  with  the  Commissioner,  but 
why  isn't  this  my  chance  to  show  how 
incorruptible  I  am  ?" 

He  brought  his  fist  down  on  the  table 
suddenly  and  softly. 

"  I  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  Judge.    I'll 
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strike  a  bargain  with  that  young  man. 
You  tell  him  I'll  meet  him  and  the  pris- 
oners at  the  Commissioner's  office  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning.  I  guess  I 
can  manage  to  have  the  case  called  first» 
and  in  the  regular  way  it  can  be  dis- 
missed, with  a  warning.  But  I  want 
Mr.  Courtney  to  fetch  that  little  still 
right  in  there  to  that  dinner-table,  and 
tell  this  tale  on  himself — 'fess  up  to 
those  boys  there.  He's  had  his  dig  at 
most  of  us  from  his  saucy  cart-tail. 
We're  all  machine  men  here — corrupt 
and  senile.  He  can't  get  something 
from  me  for  nothing.  That's  business. 
We  won't  be  too  hard  on  him.  I  don't 
care  how  he  tells  his  story.  He  can 
make  up  anything  he  chooses  to  protect 
the  ladies,  but  we're  going  to  nail  this 
grind  on  him — out  of  his  own  mouth. 
Yes,  sir.  You  tell  him  we're  good  com- 
pany, and  we've  got  some  stuff  in  there 
on  the  sideboard  that  wasn't  made  in 
your  back  parlor — no,  sir.  I  guess  our 
dinner  is  saved.  Judge  I  After  that 
young  reformer  has  run  the  gauntlet 
we'll  have  those  lads  in  there  waked  up 
and  thawed  out.  Mr.  Courtney  might 
take  a  line  to  Rivers  from  me.  That 
will  call  him  off  for  to-night." 

He  tore  out  a  leaf  from  his  note-book, 
scribbled  a  line  on  it,  and  handed  the 
note  to  Judge  Wells,  who  took  it  with- 
out enthusiasm. 

"  I  warn  you,"  he  said,  "  that  if  Mr. 
Courtney  agrees  to  do  this  he  will  do  it 
as  per  agreement  and  well,  but  he  is 
also  entirely  capable  of  coming  in,  with 
all  the  odds  against  him,  and  somehow 
turning  the  laugh  on  us." 

"So  he  gets  those  men  to  laughing,  I 
don't  care  who  they  laugh  at,"  said  Mr. 
Ai. 

Judge  Wells  still  sat  with  the  note 
held  in  his  fingers. 

"  Mr.  Courtney's  object  in  this  matter 
is  to  arrange  that  the  ladies  shall  not 
have  to  appear  at  all  before  the  Com- 
missioner. The  girl  is  a  working  woman. 
It  would  injure  her  to  have  her  name 
published  as  connected  with  a  charge  of 
this  nature." 

Mr.  Ai's  jaw  set 

"Now  see  here,  your  Honor.  The 
case  must  come  up  in  the  regular  way ; 
but,  in  the  regular  way,  I  tell  you,  I'll 


see  that  it's  dismissed.  We  can't  be 
making  sentimental  exceptions.  You 
know  the  law  better  than  I  do." 

The  Judge  half  lifted  his  satiric  gray 
eyebrows,  but  seemed  to  think  better  ol 
whatever  reply  he  was  about  to  make. 
He  spoke  simply  and  with  gravity. 

"It  seems  to  me  a  rather  unusual 
case.  The  whole  story  was  a  moving 
one  as  Mr.  Courtney  told  it  to  me.  He 
came  here  thinking  I  knew  the  Commis- 
sioner and  might  be  willing  to  speak  to 
him.  He  did  not  know  of  your  being  in 
the  house  until  I  offered  to  mention  this 
to  you.  It  seems  that  when  the  arrest 
was  made  in  his  apartment  there  was  a 
rather  dramatic  and  pathetic  scene.  The 
young  girl  stepped  forward  to  claim  the 
arrest.  She  insisted  that  it  was  she 
who  made  the  whisky,  she  who  had 
sold  it,  and  she  held  firmly  to  her  story. 
Mr.  Courtney  then  made  Rivers  cross- 
examine  her  as  to  the  working  of  the 
still.  She  broke  down  only  when  it 
became  plain  that  she  did  not  know  one 
end  of  it  from  the  other.  The  aunt, 
though  hysterical  and  terror-stricken, 
had  all  through  urged  that  the  niece 
knew  nothing  about  the  whisky-making. 
When  she  in  turn  was  examined,  she 
proved  at  once  that  she  knew  very 
exactly  all  about  the  working  of  the 
still,  what  should  go  into  it  to  make 
whisky,  and  very  exactly  what  came  out 
Her  plea  is  that  she  was  ignorant  of  the 
law.  The  buyer,  she  insists,  taught  her 
how  to  make  the  stuff  from  potatoes  and 
sugar  in  mash,  and  urged  her  to  do  so 
as  being  more  profitable  than  the  use  to 
which  she  was  putting  her  stilL  She 
had  kept  her  enterprise  a  secret  from 
her  niece  because,  she  says,  she  was 
brought  up  to  believe  that  *  young  ladies 
should  not  know  everything,'  and  from 
others,  solely  because  she  feared  that 
it  might  be  commented  upon — a  lady, 
old  or  young,  dbtilling  and  selling  whis- 
ky." 

"  It's  an  interesting  story,  your  Honor, 
but  I  don't  seem  to  find  it  moving  me. 
Law's  law,  and  it  doesn't  allow  for 
ignorance.  I  told  you  I  wasn't  senti- 
mental." 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  Judge,  deliber- 
ately, "  this  is  all  a  que^iuon  of  senti- 
ment    It  is  what  is  moving  Mr.  Court- 
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ney  in  the  case,  nothing  else;  though 
he  doesn't  quite  know  that  He  is  sorry 
for  the  young  girl." 

"  Somebody  made  that  whisky,  your 
Honor.  And  somebody  sold  it — didn't 
they?" 

"  The  aunt  She  pleads  guilty.  But 
Mr.  Courtney  says,  without  a  doubt  she 
did  not  know  that  she  was  a  lawbreaker. 
She  had  a  tiny,  little,  old-fashioned  still, 
no  bigger  than  a  bit  of  bric-k-brac.  As 
I  told  you,  Mr.  Courtney  has  it  in  there 
with  him.  He  brought  it  to  show  me 
because  it  was  such  a  pathetically  inade- 
quate, innocent-looking  little  affair.  She 
had  been  distilling  from  it  home-made 
perfumes  and  bottling  them  for  sale. 
Mr.  Courtney  also  had  in  his  pockets 
some  of  her  flasks  of  perfume.  I  selected 
one  to  show  to  you." 

The  Judge  drew  out  from  his  pocket 
a  little  flask  and  set  it  by  Mr.  Ai's  hand, 
on  the  table  before  him.  It  was  a  small 
glass  bottle,  covered  with  delicately 
tinted  pink  honeysuckle  bloom,  painted 
on  paper,  cut  out,  and  pasted  over  the 
glass.  Mr.  Ai  sat  staring  at  it  as  at  a 
rising  ghost  Judge  Wells  went  on 
quietly,  his  voice  lowered. 

"  Mr.  Courtney  tells  me  that  the  aunt 
is  the  most  inconsequent,  the  most  help- 
less lady.  He  thinks  she  has  once  been 
beautiful  and  perhaps  wealthy — a  spoiled 
beauty.  But  undoubtedly  she  is  now 
almost  in  want.  She  wears  two  shawls, 
he  says,  one  white,  the  other  a  faded 
blue,  all  eight  ends  pointing  different 
ways.  He  says  there  is  no  harm  in  her — 
there  could  be  no  harm  in  her,  that  he 
answers  for  it  she  will  never  offend 
again.  Her  niece  calls  her  *  Aunt 
Delia.'" 

Mr.  Ai  had  lifted  the  little  flask  into 
his  hand.  He  was  turning  it  over  and 
over,  his  heavy  face  altering  to  an  un- 


accustomed expression,  shocked  and 
strangely  helpless. 

"  Delia  " — he  said,  incredulously. 
"  Delia — in  want  1  Selling  whisky  I" 
He  looked  up  at  Judge  Wells  almost 
piteously.  "  No,  nol  I  can't  have  this. 
No — nor  nothing  like  it" 

His  own  words  seemed  to  rouse  him, 
to  recall  to  him  his  power.  He  drew 
himself  together. 

"  Tell  Mr.  Courtney,"  he  said  briefly, 
"  to  go  back  there  at  once  and  tell  them 
it's  all  right  Rivers  can  come  to  see 
me  early  in  the  morning,  and  before  he 
sees  the  Commissioner.  Understand — 
before  he  sees  the  Commissioner.  I'll 
attend  to  it  all  then,  and — some  other 
things." 

The  Judge  waited  a  moment  as  if  for 
further  instruction,  but  none  following — 

"  And  the  little  still  ?"  he  asked,  evenly. 
**  You  don't  now  wish  Mr.  Courtney  to 
bring  it  in  there  to  wake  up  our  dinner? 
You  give  this  up  as — as  a— er — ah — 
little  Presidential  caucus  ?" 

"  Confound  the  caucus  1"  said  Mr.  Ai, 
testily. 

"  My  precise  sentiment  from  the  first,'* 
agreed  the  Judge,  suavely. 

He  sat  looking  at  the  huge,  relaxed, 
uncouth  figure  of  his  silent  guest,  his 
gray  eyebrows  lifted  over  his  young  eyes 
with  a  kind  of  wonder  in  them,  and  a 
touch  of  delicate  triumph. 

"It  'rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the 
grove,'"  he  murmured,  with  the  same 
exquisite  and  moving  emphasis  of  his 
earlier  rendering. 

But  Mr.  Ai  did  not  hear  him.  He 
was  still  scowling  down  at  the  little 
flask  with  its  charming  decoration  of 
wild  pink  honeysuckle,  its  faint,  sweet 
perfume  of  flowers,  of  a  distant  past; 
his  host  rose  unheeded  from  his  side 
and  softly  left  the  room. 
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No  modern  writer  surpasses  Au- 
guste  Sabatier  in  the  art  of  div- 
ination— that  is,  in  understand- 
ing and  interpreting  the  religious  thought 
currents  of  his  own  time.  He  is  essen- 
tially an  interpreter.  This  quality  of 
divination  makes  him  always  a  modem 
writer,  whatever  his  theme ;  it  enables 
him  in  his  "  Apostle  Paul "  to  explain 
the  thoughts  of  that  ancient  writer  in 
the  terms  of  modem  experience;  to  per- 
ceive and,  in  his  "  Outline  of  a  Philos- 
ophy of  Religion,"  to  state  clearly  the 
essentials  of  religion  and  of  Christianity, 
in  forms  of  thought  adjusted  to  modern 
habits  of  thinking ;  and  in  his  "  Relig- 
ions of  Authority  "  to  interpret  the  tran- 
sitions of  our  own  time  from  a  religion 
of  external  and  ecclesiastical  authority 
to  a  religion  of  authority  internal  and 
spiritual.  Interpreting  the  interpreter, 
we  state  here  the  significance  of  the 
Zeitgeist  in  our  own  way,  though  substan- 
tially following  his  line  of  thought 

The  movement  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  been  away  from  authority  to- 
ward independence — that  is,  away  from 
the  control  exercised  by  one  will  over 
another  will,  toward  self-control.  Its 
characteristic  virtues  and  its  character- 
istic vices  have  both  grown  out  of  this 
transition.  For  in  the  process  it  has 
sometimes  thrown  off  the  external  au- 
thority before  the  conscience  and  the 
reason  had  been  sufficiently  developed 
to  assume  authority.  Then  the  inde- 
pendence  has  resulted  either  in  anarchy 
or  in  a  mere  change  of  masters.  Politi- 
cally, the  people  of  Europe  have  thrown 
off  the  autocracy  of  the  Bourbons  on  the 
Continent  and  the  authority  of  the  landed 
gentry  in  England.  Representative  in- 
stitutions have  taken  the  place  of  a  feudal 
system.  In  France  the  transition  was 
too  sudden ;  Bourbon  ism  gave  place  to 
anarchy,  and  anarchy  in  turn  to  impe- 
rialism ;  but  both  have  finally  issued  in 
a  Republic  In  the  United  States  the 
attempt  to  confer  upon  a  race  of  slaves 
the  right  of  governing,  which  is  always 

*  The  Religions  of  Authority  and  the  Religion  of 
the  Spirit,    By    AuRuste   Sabatier.     Translated   by 
Louise   Seymour    Houghton.    McClure,  Phillips  & 
Co.,  New  \  ork. 
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a  futile  right  unless  capability  for  self- 
government  is  bestowed  by  some  process 
of  education,  issued  in  a  condition  little 
better  than  anarchy,  and  has  led  to  the 
present  reaction,  but  will  lead,  through 
processes  of  education  more  wisely  con- 
ceived than  those  of  the  past,  to  the 
supremacy  of  conscience  and  reason  in 
the  as  yet  imperfectly  developed  classes 
of  population  in  the  late  slave  States. 
Industrially,  the  war  against  capitalism 
has  substituted  in  some  quarters  a  des- 
potism of  trades-unions  for  a  despotism 
of  employers ;  but,  crude  and  barbaric 
as  the  despotism  of  trades-unions  is,  it 
marks  an  improvement,  because  it  leads 
on  to  that  liberty  of  labor  which  can 
exist  only  as  the  laborer  is  animated  by 
an  industrial  ambition  and  controlled  by 
an  industrial  conscience.  In  the  family 
the  emancipation  of  woman  from  the  des- 
potic authority  of  man,  a  relic  of  an  out- 
grown barbarism,  has  been  accompanied 
with  similar  excesses,  hardly  saved  from 
being  ludicrous  in  certain  phases  of  the 
so-called  •*  woman's  rights  "  movement, 
and  not  at  all  saved  from  being  demoral- 
izing and  disgraceful  in  certain  phases 
of  the  free  divorce  movement,  but  lead- 
ing eventually,  despite  these  incidents, 
to  a  better  realization  of  the  dignity  of 
womanhood  and  a  truer  because  more 
spiritual  unity  of  the  family.  In  religious 
institutions  the  same  revolt  against 
authority  has  taken  place;  the  same 
transition  from  a  religion  of  external 
authority  to  one  of  authority  internal 
and  spiritual.  As  in  politics,  industry, 
and  Uie  home,  this  transition  has  not 
been  without  its  injurious  incidents. 
The  revolt  against  ecclesikstical  author- 
ity has  led  many  to  abandon  the  Church 
altogether ;  they  have  passed,  by  a  nat- 
ural reaction,  from  a  denial  of  its  ulti- 
mate authority  to  a  denial  of  its  use- 
fulness. The  revolt  against  dogmatic 
authority  has  led  many  to  an  attitude  of 
absolute  disbelief ;  they  have  passed  by 
a  similar  reaction  from  a  denial  of  the 
authority  of  the  creeds  to  a  denial  that 
there  is  any  truth  in  them.  But  we  are 
not  to  judge  the  ultimate  issue  of  the 
religious  movement  any  more  than  of 
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the  political  or  industrial  movement  by 
these  natural  excesses  and  turbulencies. 
The  process  is  one  of  human  develop- 
ment, from  a  social  stage  in  which  the 
weaker,  the  more  ignorant,  the  less  cul- 
tured, are  governed  by  the  strong,  into 
one  in  which  they  possess  a  culture,  an 
intelligence,  and  a  strength  which  make 
them  able  to  govern  themselves. 

This,  broadiy  stated,  is  the  theme  of 
M.  Sabatier's  volume.  He  deals,  how- 
ever, only  with  the  religious  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  peoples.  This  he 
does  in  three  Books,  the  first  treating 
"The  Roman  Catholic  Dogma  of  Au- 
thority," the  second  "The  Protestant 
Dogma  of  Authority,"  the  third  "The 
Religion  of  the  Spirit"  In  these  Books 
the  theme  is  taken  up  historically.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Dogma  of  Authority 
has  grown  from  small  beginnings  until 
it  has  at  last  issued  in  the  Vatican  decree 
of  the  personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope 
speaking  ex  cathedra.  It  could  logically 
have  no  other  issue.  And  yet,  with  this 
increased  claim  of  authority  has  gone  an 
effectual  revolt  against  it  Only  the 
shadow,  scarcely  that,  of  the  temporal 
authority  of  the  Pope  remains.  The 
decree  of  excommunication  has  lost  its 
old-time  terrors.  It  would  be  as  impossi- 
ble for  Pope  Pius  X.  to  play  the  part  of 
Hildebrand  as  for  King  Edward  VI.  to 
play  the  part  of  Henry  VIII.  Splendid- 
ly loyal  as  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
is  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  splendidly 
logical  as  is  the  completion  of  its  formal 
hierarchical  system,  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
has  not  the  real  authority  which  he  once 
possessed,  and  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say 
that  he  never  can  regain  it  The  Prot- 
estant Dogma  of  Authority  has  passed 
through  a  similar  process,  apparently 
increasing,  really  dissolving  the  external 
authority  on  which  it  has  mistakenly 
relied.  This  external  authority  is  that 
of  an  ancient  Book.  Protestantism  at 
first  disavowed  external  authority  ;  then, 
in  its  war  against  the  external  authority 
of  the  hierarchy,  it  appealed,  naturally 
enough,  to  the  Book  the  authority  of 
which  the  hierarchy  recognized ;  then 
it  put  the  Book  in  the  place  of  the  hier- 
archy, and  attributed  to  it  infallibility ; 
and  latterly  it  has  gradually  been  forced 
from  that   untenable  position,  step  by 


step,  without  clearly  seemg  whither  it 
was  tending,  or  clearly  apprehending 
what  it  could  substitute  for  the  author- 
ity which  it  no  longer  recognized  as 
absolute. 

What  it  must  substitute  is  the  Relig- 
ion of  the  Spirit  For  these  external 
authorities,  of  the  Hierarchy  and  of  the 
Book,  humanity  must  substitute  the  au- 
thority of  the  truth  because  man  is  able 
to  see  that  it  is  truth,  of  the  life  because 
man  is  able  to  possess  the  life.  For  the 
intellectual  submission  which  accepts  the 
vision  of  another  must  be  substituted 
the  faith  which  perceives  the  vision  for 
one's  self ;  for  the  report  by  another's 
conscience  that  God  has  commanded, 
the  recognition  by  one's  own  conscience 
of  the  divine  command.  To  quote  M. 
Sabatier :  "  In  the  last  analysis,  and  to 
go  down  to  the  very  root  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  to  be  a  Christian  is  not  to 
acquire  a  notion  of  God,  or  even  an 
abstract  doctrine  of  his  paternal  love ; 
it  is  to  live  over,  within  ourselves,  the 
inner  spiritual  life  of  Christ,  and  by  the 
union  of  our  heart  with  his  to  feel  in 
ourselves  the  presence  of  a  Father  and 
the  reality  of  our  filial  relation  to  him, 
just  as  Christ  felt  in  himself  the  Father's 
presence  and  his  filial  relation  to  him." 

The  readers  of  The  Outlook  hardly 
need  to  be  told  that  The  Outlook  heart- 
ily sympathizes  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples and  the  vital  spirit  of  this  volume. 
Our  only  considerable  criticism  upon  it 
is  that  it  does  not  sufficiently  recognize 
the  real  authority  which  does  exist  in 
both  Church  and  Book.  The  Church 
has  an  authority — that  of  the  concurrent 
spiritual  consciousness  of  devout  souls. 
The  error  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  beeh  that  of  substituting  tradition 
for  spiritual  life,  in  lieu  of  regarding  tra- 
dition as  an  expression  of  spiritual  life 
and  a  means  for  the  development  of 
spiritual  life  in  others.  The  Bible  has 
an  authority — that  of  the  spiritual  con- 
sciousness of  the  great  spiritual  leaders 
of  a  people  whose  national  genius  was 
religious.  The  error  of  Protestantism 
has  been  that  of  substituting  the  Book 
for  spiritual  life,  in  lieu  of  regarding  the 
Book  as  an  expression  of  spiritual  life 
and  a  means  of  developing  spiritual  life 
in  others.     The  inevitable  first  effect  of 
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the  revolt  against  the  hierarchical  au- 
thority of  the  Church  and  the  dogmatic 
authority  of  the  Bible  was  a  tendency  to 
reject  both  Church  and  Bible;  but  we 
are  already  coming  back,  through  the 
religion  of  the  spirit,  to  recognize  the 
real,  the  only,  authority  of  either  Church 
or  Book — namely,  their  expression   of 


the  spiritual  consciousness  and  their 
power  to  evoke  spiritual  consciousness 
in  devout  souls. 

We  recommend  Sabatier's  "  Religions 
of  Authority  "  to  all  thoughtful  men  and 
women  who  desire  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  age  in  which  thegr  are 
living. 


Our  National  Military  Policy' 


IF  the  average  citizen  were  asked  to 
name  that  branch  of  the  public 
service  in  which  the  most  important 
changes  had  been  made  since  the  close 
of  the  Spanish- American  War  of  1898, 
probably  the  United  States  Army  would 
be  the  last  to  occur  to  him.  Yet,  apart 
from  our  military  establishment,  no  prob- 
lems have  required  organic  legislation 
within  the  indicated  period  save  those 
involved  in  the  acquisition  of  territories 
beyond  our  continental  boundaries.  It 
is,  indeed,  on  our  military  institutions 
that  we  shall  find  the  deepest  impress 
of  the  legislation  of  the  last  six  years, 
legislation  not  originally  suggested  by 
the  Spanish-American  War,  but  made 
additionally  urgent  by  the  experiences 
of  that  tragic  struggle.  The  personnel  of 
the  United  States  army  when  it  entered 
upon  that  war  was  almost  faultless.  Its 
officers  and  enlisted  force,  taken  man 
for  man,  were  equal  to  any  military 
force  in  the  world,  not  only  as  to  phy- 
sique, character,  and  intelligence,  but  in 
the  broad  efficiency  that  accrues  from 
long  experience  with  the  enemy  under 
varied  conditions — many  hundreds  of  its 
members,  for  instance,  including  both 
commissioned  officers  and  private  sol- 
diers, having  been  veterans  of  t|ie  Civil 
War  and  of  important  Indian  campaigns 
which  followed.  But  something  went 
wrong.  In  spite  of  its  excellent  quality, 
the  army  was  hampered  and  delayed, 
and  when  it  finally  reached  the  front  its 
efficiency  was  gravely  impaired  by  the 
processes  of  an  administrative  system 
and  an  unharmonious  organization  of 
supply  departments  under  which  urgent 
duties,  being  everybody's  business,  were 

^  The  Military  Policy  of  the  United  States.  By 
Brevet  Maiqr-General  Emory  Upton,  United  States 
b^^U  Published  by  the  War  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


nobody's  business.  When  victory  came, 
it  was  not  because  of  our  methods,  but 
in  spite  of  them. 

Following  closely  upon  the  restoration 
of  peace,  there  began  an  earnest  agita- 
tion for  reform  in  our  military  establish- 
ment The  first  definite  result  of  that 
movement  appears  in  the  Army  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  February  2,  1901,  which, 
besides  effecting  a  compact  and  sym- 
metrical organization  of  our  military 
strength,  established  the  principle  of 
expansion  whereby  the  President  at  his 
discretion  may  increase  the  enlisted 
strength  of  the  army  to  a  maximum  of 
100,000  without  waiting  for  the  sanc- 
tion of  Congress.  After  that  came  two 
equally  important  acts  of  Congress,  the 
first  approved  February  14,  1903,  creat- 
ing the  General  Staff  of  the  Army,  and 
the  second,  approved  January  21,  1903, 
entitled  the  National  Militia  Act.  The 
law  establishing  the  General  Staff  is 
designed  to  procure  a  higher  degree  of 
harmony,  responsibility,  and  efficiency 
in  the  conduct  of  the  various  supply 
departments  of  the  army,  including  those 
of  information,  subsistence,  transporta- 
tion, and  medical  service,  and  one  of  its 
primary  objects  is  to  insure  a  speedier 
and  more  direct  execution  of  the  orders 
of  the  real  Commander-in-Chief  of  our 
military  forces,  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  National  Militia 
Act  draws  clearly  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history  the  distinction  between  the 
volunteers  and  the  militia,  and  makes 
ample  provision  for  the  development  and 
instruction  of  a  colossal  military  reserve 
which  shall  be  available  for  purposes  of 
public  defense  in  time  of  peril. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  all  these 
important  reforms  in  the  organic  struc- 
ture of  our  military  establisfamnent  are  as 
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an  entirety  the  fulfillment  of  a  prophecy 
written  more  than  twenty-three  years  ago 
by  a  distinguished  and  chivalric  officer 
of  the  United  States  Army,  Brevet  Major- 
General  Emory  Upton.  After  the  Civil 
War,  in  which  he  bore  a  conspicuously 
gallant  part.  General  Upton  devoted 
himself  to  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
various  wars  in  which  the  United  States 
had  engaged,  his  purpose  being  partly 
to  elucidate  the  lessons  taught  by  those 
struggles  and  partly  to  suggest  a  system 
df  military  policy  capable  of  the  largest 
usefulness  to  the  peace,  honor,  and  ma- 
terial interests  of  the  Republic.  When 
he  died  in  1881,  his  work  was  left  in 
manuscript,  and  it  was  but  the  other 
day  that  it  was  given  to  the  world,  not 
through  the  enterprise  of  a  private  pub- 
lisher, but  by  the  tardy  grace  of  the 
Government  which  Upton  so  loyally 
served  in  peace  and  war.  In  this  vol- 
ume will  be  found  not  only  a'complete 
forecast,  almost  mathematically  correct, 
of  a  military  system  adapted  to  the  ac- 
tual needs  of  our  National  life,  but  a 
comparative  analysis  of  American  mili- 
tary methods,  military  organizations, 
military  legislation,  and  military  results, 
creditable  or  otherwise,  which  has  no 
parallel  in  our  literature. 

The  costly  and  not  always  satisfactory 
results  of  our  earlier  wars  General  Upton 
ascribed  in  about  equal  degree  to  the 
ignorance  of  our  legislators  concern- 
ing military  needs  and  to  the  depend* 
ence  upon  forces  of  militia  organized, 
equipped,  and  officered  by  the  States 
from  which  they  were  taken.  "  Up  to 
the  Mexican  War,"  he  wrote,  "  there 
was  little  that  was  glorious  in  our  mili- 
tary history."  That  war,  however,  wit- 
nessed a  radical  change  in  the  whole 
trend  of  our  military  policy.  The  militia 
system,  tried  and  found  wanting,  had 
fallen  into  decay,  and  the  campaign  in 
Mexico,  unmarred  by  a  single  defeat, 
.was  fought  largely  by  troops  organized 
and  paid  by  the  National  Government. 
Of  the  total  force  employed  in  the  War 
of  1812 — ^a  struggle  which.  General  Up- 
ton said,  would  have  been  a  discredit 
had  it  not  been  for  the  splendid  work  of 
the  navy — of  the  total  force  employed 
ten  per  cent  were  regulars,  eighty-eight 
per  cent  were  militia^  and  two  per  cent 


were  volunteers ;  whereas  of  those  em- 
ployed in  the  Mexican  War  thirty  per 
cent  were  regulars,  twelve  per  cent  were 
militia,  and  fifty-eight  per  cent  were  vol- 
unteers. The  Mexican  War  was,  in  fact, 
the  beginning  of  a  new  order  of  things 
in  our  military  policy,  not  merely  as  to 
the  status  of  troops  raised  for  purposes 
of  National  defense,  but  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  subject  of  military  education. 
Up  to  that  time  the  training  given  to 
cadets  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  was  regarded  either  indiffer- 
ently or  with  open  contempt  by  the 
rugged  men  who  had  achieved  distinc- 
tion as  officers  in  the  incongruous  forces 
assembled  for  the  various  and  some- 
times indecisive  struggles  which  had 
burdened  the  i>eople  with  heavy  sacri- 
fice of  both  life  and  treasure.  But  when 
the  war  with  Mexico  ended  in  an  honor- 
able peace.  General  Scott,  the  popular 
hero  of  it  all,  gave  generous  testimony 
to  the  value  of  scientific  military  learn- 
ing in  these  words:  "I  give  it  as  my 
fixed  opinion  that  but  for  our  graduated 
cadets  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  might,  and  probably 
would,  have  lasted  some  four  or  five 
years,  with,  in  its  first  half,  more  defeats 
than  victories  falling  to  our  share ; 
whereas  in  less  than  two  campaigns  we 
conquered  a  great  country  and  a  peace 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  battle  or 
skirmish.'' 

General  Upton  deplored  the  fallacy  of 
mistaking  military  resources  for  military 
strength,  and  seriously  expressed  the 
belief  that  20,000  regular  troops  at 
Bull  Run  "  would  have  routed  the  insur- 
gents, settled  the  question  of  military 
resistance,  and  relieved  us  from  the  pain 
and  suspense  of  four  years  of  war."  He 
advocated  the  policy  of  conscription, 
declaring  that  no  nation  could  safely 
depend  upon  voluntary  enlistments  in 
time  of  peril,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
Confederate  Government,  by  pouring 
conscripts  into  the  old  regiments  after 
each  depletion,  ^njoyed  a  tremendous 
fighting  advantage  over  the  Federal 
Government  until  the  latter  adopted  the 
same  policy.  Another  thing  that  grieved 
General  Upton  and  aroused  his  most 
earnest  protest  was  the  popular  jealousy 
of  a  standing  army — a  jealousy  whipli, 
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beginning  in  the  time  of  Washington, 
taxed  his  patience  sorely,  and  has  en- 
dured in  varying  degree  down  to  this 
day.  To  a  passionate  believer  in  the 
integrity  and  ]o3ralty  of  the  army  like 
General  Upton,  this  unreasoning  jeal- 
ousy of  a  permanent  military  establish- 
ment was  a  matter  of  keenest  chagrin, 
and  his  resentment  against  it  finds  ex- 
pression in  some  of  the  most  striking 
passages  of  his  great  work.  He  was  by 
instinct,  training,  and  experience  essen- 
tially a  Nationalist,  and,  believing  that 
the  life  of  the  State  b  inseparably  bound 
up  in  the  life  of  the  Nation,  he  urged 
the  development  of  a  military  policy 
under  which  military  resources,  when 
developed  into  military  strength  for  pur- 
poses of  National  defense,  should  be 
officered,  disciplined,  paid,  and  con- 
trolled absolutely  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment As  the  result  of  his  exhaust- 
ive study  of  our  own  wars  and  of  his 
careful  inquiry  into  foreign  military  sys- 
tems during  an  official  tour  of  the  world, 
he  recommended  a  military  policy  em- 
bodying these  cardinal  features:  The 
creation  of  a  general  staff  of  the  army ; 
the  three-platoon  formation  for  regiments 
of  infantry  and  cavalry;  the  Regular 
Army,  the  National  Volunteers,  and  the 


Militia  each  to  be  organized  on  the 
expansive  principle;  interchangeability 
in  stai!  and  line  duty ;  promotions  to  be 
made  only  after  rigorous  examinations, 
and  thoroughgoing  schools  of  instruction 
for  officers  in  the  active  service. 

General  Sherman,  the  steadfast  friend 
and  admirer  of  Upton,  after  reading  the 
manuscript  of  the  latter's  extraordinary 
work,  wrote  on  the  margin  :  "  I  doubt  if 
you  will  convince  the  powers  that  be,  but 
the  facts  stated,  the  references  from  au- 
thority, and  the  military  conclusions  are 
most  valuable  and  should  be  printed 
and  made  accessible.  The  time  may 
not  be  now,  but  will  come,  when  these 
will  be  appreciated,  and  may  bear  fruit 
even  in  our  day." 

Upton  himself  did  not  expect  that  hb 
views  would  be  soon  adopted,  but  he 
confidently  predicted  that  they  ultimately 
would  be.  He  lived  before  his  time, 
but  not  so  far  ahead  after  all,  when  we 
take  into  account  that  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years  nearly  every  one  of 
his  great  structural  preparations  relating 
to  our  military  institutions  has  been 
enacted  into  law.  Certainly  twenty-five 
years  is  not  long  to  wait  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  a  prophecy  so  specific  and  far- 
reaching. 
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This  report  of  current  literature  is  supplemented  by  fuller  reviews  of  such  books  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  Any  of  these  books 
will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook^  postpaid^  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the 
published  pricey  with  postage  added  when  the  price  is  marked  "  «tf/." 


Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engfrav- 
ers.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged  under 
the  Supervision  of  George  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D. 
Illustrated,  Vol.  III.  li— M.  The  Macmillan 
Com  New  York.    SxllViin.    394  pages,    ^.net 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Caleb  WilUams.  By  William  Godwin.  (The 
Caxton  Thin  Paper  Classics.)  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.   4x6Hin.  395  pages.   $1.25,  net. 

Code  of  Hammurabi,  King  of  Babylon,  about 
aa^  B.C.  (The).  Autographed  Text,  Transliter- 
ation, Translation,  Glossary,  Index  of  Subjects, 
Lists  of  Proper  Names,  Signs,  Numerals,  Correc- 
tions and  Erasures,  with  Map,  Frontispiece,  and 
Photograph  of  Text.  By  Robert  Francis  Harper, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Chicago  University  Press. 
6x91/4  in.    200  pages. 

Hammurabi  was  to  Babylonia  what  Rameses 
the  Great  was  to  Egypt,  and  more,  because 
he  was  to  Babylonia  at  once  a  Napoleon 
and  a  Bismarck.  The  records  say  that  he 
reigned  from  2342  to  2288  B.C.,  and  the  first 


glory  of  his  fame  is  that  he  united  Babylonia, 
Sumer,  and  Akkad  into  one  empire,  driving 
out  the  Elamites  who  had  strongly  estal> 
lished  themselves  in  the  territory.  This 
empire — the  Semitic  Empire  of  Babylonia- 
lasted  longer  than  that  of  Sargon,  whom 
some  have  taken  as  a  prototype  of  Moses. 
Hammurabi  was  a  statesman  as  well  as  con- 
queror. He  blessed  his  empire  by  building 
a  great  irrigating  canal  in  an  almost  rainless 
region,  by  walling  cities,  erecting  granaries 
and  temples  and  palaces.  There  is  litde 
cause  to  doubt  that  Amraphel  of  Genesis 
xiv.  1,  9,  is  identical  with  Hammurabi,  Em- 
peror of  Babylonia.  This  code  of  laws,  it 
is  almost  certain,  was  not  his  original  com- 
position, but,  like  the  Institutes  of  Justinian 
and  the  Code  Napoleon  of  France,  was  a 
codification  and  harmony  of  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  kingdoms  united  by  Hammurabi 
into  the  Empire  of  Babylonia.    Those  inter- 
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ested  in  the  history  of  the  death  penalty  and 
its  relation  to  crime  will  be  struck  by  the 
numerous  capital  crimes  defined  by  this 
code.  Unsustained  charge  of  capital  offense, 
false  charge  of  sorcery,  sacrilege,  theft 
which  cannot  be  made  good,  abduction  of  a 
child,  harboring  and  assisting  fugitive  slaves, 
burglary,  and  brigandage  are  among  the 
crimes  punishable  with  death  according  to 
Hammurabi's  cdde.  Much  space  in  these 
laws  is  given  to  property  rights.  Slaves  are 
regarded  as  property.  Care  is  taken  to 
protect  and  carefully  conserve  the  property 
rights  of  women  and  children.  The  antiquity 
of  the  custom  of  ducking  as  an  ordeal  for 
those  accused  of  witchcraft  is  shown  to  be 
as  great  as  the  reign  of  Hammurabi.  Prob- 
ably it  is  far  more  ancient.  The  laws  of 
marriage  and  divorce  are  minute.  Physi- 
cians' fees  were  large,  and  are  precisely 
stated,  but  "if  a  physician  operate  on  a 
man  with  a  bronze  lancet  for  a  severe  wound 
and  cause  the  man's  death,  or  if  with  a 
bronze  lancet  he  open  an  abscess  [in  the  ey^ 
and  destroy  the  man's  eye,  they  shall  cut  off 
his  fingers."  Society  under  Hammurabi 
was  divided  into  three  castes— the  rich,  or 

fentlemen,  the  freemen,  and  the  slaves, 
ees  and  penalties  were  regulated  according 
to  caste.  The  monument  upon  which  these 
statutes  are  inscribed  was  discovered  by  M. 
de  Morgan  on  the  Acropolis  of  Susa.  The 
obverse  represents  Hammurabi  receiving 
these  laws  from  the  god  Bel  Marduk ;  the 
reverse  contains  twenty-eight  columns.  Five 
columns  of  the  laws  had  been  cut  off.  This 
l^al  code  was  evidently  intended  to  secure 
impartial  justice,  according ^to  the  social 
conditions  of  the  time.  About  the  laws  there 
is  little  or  no  ceremonialism,  and  no  intri- 
cacy. They  make  manifest  the  candor  and 
justice  of  this  great  monarch  who  reigned 
over  a  mixed  people  and  diverse  races  more 
than  four  thousand  years  ago.  Comparing 
them  with  subsequent  le^slation  in  Babylo- 
nia, we  are  impressed  with  their  superiority 
in  ethical  value.  Students  of  Assyrian  owe 
a  great  debt  lo  Professor  'Harper  for  this 
learned  and  carefully  and  completely  edited 
text  of  this  ancient  and  interesting  code. 

Friendship :  The  Good  and  Perfect  Gift.  Bv 
"  Ruth  Ogden  "  (Mrs.  Charles  W.  Ide).  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.    4^x6  in.    61  pages. 

Prom  Adams  Peak  to  Elephanta.  By  Ed- 
ward Carpenter.  (New  Edition,  Revised.)  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  370  pages. 
^2,  net 

This  volume  of  sketches  in  Ceylon  and  India, 
based  on  actual  experience  in  both  countries, 
makes  its  appearance  in  a  second  and  slightly 
revised  edition,  at  a  time  when  authoritative 
books  relating  to  the  East  are  much  sought 
for  and  greatly  needed.  Mr.  Carpenter  de- 
scribes the  country,  the  people,  their  religion, 
their  social  habits,  their  fundamental  ideas, 
devotes  sever d  chapters  to  a  description  of 
occult  religion  as  practiced  in  these  two 
countries,  and  gives  very  interesting  ac- 
counts of  caste,  communism,  the  relations 
of  the  Anglo-Inaian  and  the  native,  and  the 


effect  of  Western  science  and  commercialism 
on  th^se  old  peoples. 

God-Man  (The) :  A  Poem.  By  Rev.  Henry 
Losch,  M.D.  Illustrated.  Ferris  &  Leach,  Phila- 
delphia.   5x8  in.    177  pages.    $2,  net 

Good  as  Gold:  A  Comedy  in  Four  Short 
Acts.  By  K.  McDowell  Rice.  PubUshed  by  the 
Author,  Worthington,  Mass.    5x7*/^  in.    44  pages. 

This  litde  comedy  is  intended  for  use  in 
girls'  schools  and  for  amateur  performances 
generally.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  plays 
that  are  at  the  same  time  entertaining,  unob- 
jectionable from  every  point  of  view,  and 
capable  of  being  acted  by  a  small  company 
of  amateurs.  This  want  the  present  amus- 
ing comedy  seems  to  supply  m  an  original 
and  amusing  way. 

Hid  in  the  Heart :  Scripture  that  a  Child  of 
Ten  Should  Know,  rlniinn  nnij  BilHi  il  by 
George  E.  Honr,  D.D.  The  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society,  Philadelphia.  5»^x7Vi  in. 
52  pages. 

Historic  Highways  of  America.  Vol.  V I  IT . 
Military  Roads  of  the  Mississippi  Basin.  By 
Archer  Butler  Hulbert.  Illustrated.  The  Arthur 
H.Clark  Co.,  Cleveland.  5x7%  in.  237  pages. 
The  ground  covered  in  this  new  volume  in 
the  series  called  "Historic  Highways  of 
America,"  of  which  we  have  spoken  already 
several  times  with  appreciation,  includes  the 
routes  taken  by  Clark  in  his  campaigns 
against  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes  in  1778 
and  1779,  and  the  routes  of  three  campaigns 
against  Indians  in  the  Northwest,  carriedon 
respectively  by  Harmar,  St.  Clair,  and 
Wayne  in  the  period  between  1790  and  1794. 
Perhaps  the  volume  contains  less  of  dra- 
matic and  human  interest  than  some  of  its 
predecessors,  but  it  forms  a  valuable  record 
of  the  exact  methods  and  topo^aphical  dif- 
ficulties of  these  early  expeditions  in  the 
Northwest.  In  more  than  one  instance, 
moreover,  the  tragedy  and  heroism  of  fron- 
tier fighting  are  depicted  vividly. 

History  of  the  Moorish  Empire  in  Europe. 
By  S.  P.  Scott.  In  3  vols.  The  J.  B.  Uppincott 
Co.,  Philadelphia.    5«4x9  in.    ^10,  net 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

John  Robinson:  The  Pilgrim  Pastor.  By 
Ozora  S.  Davis.  The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston. 
5x7Vbin.  366  pages.  $1.25,  net 
Throughout  history  from  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era  until  now  there  have 
been  two  conflicting  conceptions  of  the 
Christian  Church.  One  has  been  the  con- 
ception of  a  great  body  of  men  and  women, 
without  regard  to  personal  character,  who 
inherit  Christian  privileges  and  traditions 
and  receive  power  from  on  high  through 
channels  supplied  in  the  provision  of  the 
Gospel  by  God.  The  other  has  been  the 
conception  of  a  comparatively  small  circle 
of  believers,  saved  from  evil  and  supplied 
with  a  Christian  character,  the  true  remnant 
of  Israel,  witnesses  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
world.  The  former  conception  may  be  called 
Catholic,  whether  it  is  Roman,  Anglican,  or 
American  and  Protestant  The  other  view 
may  be  called  Puritan,  whether  it  is  to  be 
found  in  Savonarola  or  Cromwell  or  Jona- 
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than  Edwards.  Each  of  these  cooceptioDs 
has  its  own  measure  of  truth,  but  sometimes 
one  needs  to  be  emphasized,  sometimes  the 
other;  sometimes  the  universality  of  the 
Church's  embrace,  sometimes  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  Church's  demands.  John  Robin- 
son arose  at  a  time  when  there  was  need  of 
the  Puritan  message.  Like  other  Puritans, 
he  had  a  controversy  with  the  people;  he 
was  not  so  much  a  bearer  of  the  Gospel  as 
a  prophet  of  righteousness.  If  we  of  to-day 
have  a  conception  of  religion  that  is  ethical, 
we  owe  it  largely  to  the  Englishmen  of  the 
early  seventeenth  century,  who  wrought  that 
conception  into  a  conviction  for  which  they 
were  willing  to  suffer.  Robinson  belonged 
to  that  branch  of  the  Puritans  that,  in  protest 
against  its  evils,  came  out  from  the  English 
Church.  He  joined  the  Separatist  congrega- 
tion at  Scrooby  and  followed  its  fortunes. 
This  biography  is  written  in  a  judicial  spirit 
by  one  who  has  at  the  same  time  the  historic 
sense  and  a  pride  in  belonging  to  that  ^roup 
of  Christians  who  may  claim  John  Robmson 
as  one  of  their  spiritual  forebears. 

Lavius  Egyptus.  By  Thomas  S.  Spivey. 
Published  by  the  Author,  370  East  Eighth  St., 
Cincinnati.    S'^xSin.    1%  pages.    flJO. 

Leaves  from  an  Indian  Jungle:  Qmthered 
During  Thirteen  Years  of  a  Jungle  Life  in  the 
Central  Provinces,  the  Deccan,  and  Berar.  By 
A.  1.  R.  G.  Illustrated.  Ihe  Tunes  Press,  Bom- 
bay.   5^X»%in.    247  pages. 


Leo  Tolstoy:  A  Biographical  and  Critical 
Study.  By  T.  Sharper  Knowlson.  Frederick 
Wame  &  Co.,  New  Vorlc  5x7^;^  in.  190  pages. 
$1,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Letters  from  a  Son  to  His  Self-Made  Father. 
By  Charles  Eustace  Merriman.  Illustrated.  The 
Robinson,  Luce  Co.,  Boston.  5V^x8  in.  2&)  pages. 
As  a  rule,  books  of  fiction  founded  upon 
other  books  of  fiction  are  not  altogether  suc- 
cessful. The  "  Letters  from  a  Self-Made 
Father  to  His  Son  "  had  the  quality  of  rarely 
shrewd  comment  on  business,  life,  and  per- 
sonal character,  and  were  therefore  more 
than  merely  amusing.  The  present  book  is 
at  times  amusinp^  in  a  broadly  comic  way, 
but  it  very  decidedly  lacks  precisely  -the 
quality  which  gave  the  other  book  its  chief 
interest.  We  do  not  think  that  Harvard  men 
will  feel  flattered  by  this  particular  specimen 
of  a  supposed  undergraduate. 

Master  and  the  Chisel  (The).  By  Alex.  F. 
Irvine.  Published  by  the  People's  Church,  New 
Haven,  Conn.    4V4X/  in.    103  pages. 

Memoirs  of  Henry  Villard,  Journalist  and 
Financier,  z8^-zooo.  Two  votsy  with  Portraits 
and  Maps.  Hougnton,  MifHin  &  Co.,  Boston. 
6x9  in.    Per  setns,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Municipal  Year  Book  of  the  United  King- 
dom for  ZQOA.  Edited  by  Robert  Donald.  Edward 
Lloyd,  Linuted.  London,  England-  5^x8%  in. 
508  pages.    3$.  6d.,  net. 

Musk-Ox,   Bison,    Sheep,    and    Goat.      By 

Caspar  Whitney,  George  Bird  Grinnell.and  Owen 

Wister.    The  Macroil&n  Co.,  New  Yorlc    5»^x8 

in.    284  pages,    f  2,  net 

Still  another  of  the  capital  volumes  in  the 

American  Sportsman's  Library.    The  con- 


tributors are  Mr.  Caspar  Whitney,  the 
eral  editor  of  the  series,  Mr.  Georee  fiird 
Grinnell,  and  Mr.  Owen  Wister.  All  Aree 
are  recognizedly  agreeable  writers  as  well  as 
keen  sportsmen  and  students  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  each  treats  his  special  subject  with 
special  knowledge.  There  are  many  finely 
printed  full-page  illustrations  from  well- 
selected  photographs. 

New  England  Romances.  By  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.  (The  Caxton  Thin  Paper  Classics ) 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  4x6^  in. 
713  pages.    ^1.25.  net 

Old  Sins  in  New  Clothes.  By  George 
Clarke  Peck.  Eaton  &  Mains,  Cincinnati  4^x7 
in.    317  pages. 

Philippine  Islands,  1493-1898  (The).  Trans- 
lated from  the  Originals.  Edited  woA  Annotated 
by  Emma  HeSen  Blair  and  James  Alexander  Rol>- 
ertson,  with  Historical  Introductions  and  Addi- 
tional Notes  by  Edward  Ga\'k>rd  Bourne.  Illus- 
trated. Vol  XI.  z«99-x6os.  The  Arthur  H.Clarke 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.   6V4x9Hin.   319  pages. 

Preacher's  Story  of  His  Work  (A).  By 
W.  S.  Rainsford.  The  Outlook  Co.,  New  York. 
5x8  in.    245  pages.    ^1.25,  net. 

Three  incidents  may  serve  to  indicate  the 
course  of  struggle,  sometimes  with  inward 
(questionings  and  powers  of  darkness,  some- 
times with  a  gripping  and  binding  environ- 
ment, that  is  told  in  this  preacher's  story. 
The  first  occurred  when  he  was  a  curate  m 
an  English  town.  He  had  resolutely  set 
aside  a  career  in  the  army  to  which  he  had 
looked  forward  with  delight,  because  he  was 
determined  not  to  be  a  man  of  pleasure. 
Now  he  had  before  him  rare  opportunities 
for  advancement  in  the  Church  of  England — 
opportunities  that  appealed,  not  to  his  self- 
indulgence,  but  to  his  consciousness  of 
power.  Then  upon  him  came  a  searching 
doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  ordinance  of 
infant  baptism  which  he  was  called  upon  as 
a  clergyman  to  perform.  There  was  not  a 
man,  not  a  book^  that  could  satisfy  his  scru- 
ple. At  this  pomt  comes  the  inciaent  which 
reveals  the  character  of  this  **  poor,  green, 
ignorant  boy  struggling  with  his  first  tre- 
mendous difficulty :" 

With  despair  in  my  heart  I  started  off  on  a  k>ng 
walk,  and  at  last,  after  much  wandering,  found  myseU 
in  front  of  a  low,  dirty  brick  chapel  in  the  south  of 
London  beyond  the  Thames.  I  saw  that  it  was  a 
Baptist  chapel,  and  1  bowed  my  head  and  said,  **  It  b 
a  long  way  that  has  led  to  this,  but,  so  help  me  God, 
if  I  cannot  see  my  way  out,  I  will  spend  the  rest  of  my 
life  in  a  place  Uke  this!" 

That  ended  his  misery.  But  not  his  struggle; 
for  he  threw  up  his  curacy  and  started  as  a 
mission  preacher  through  America.  Then 
came  the  second  incident.  At  the  end  of  a 
remarkable  series  of  evangelistic  meetings 
he  had  conducted  in  Toronto,  which  had 
stirred  the  city  to  the  foundations  of  its 
social  life,  he  began  to  doubt  a  doctrine  on 
which  he  supposed  all  his  preaching  rested. 
From  the  heights  of  success  he  was  cast 
into  the  chasm  of  failure.  His  audiences 
dwindled  ;  his  friends  remonstrated.  In  his 
misery  he  turned  to  Phillips  Brooks. 

1  went  to  Boston  solely  to  see  him.  He  was  a  dear 
friend  of  mine ;  but  PhlUips  Brooks  could  not  help  an 
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individoal  at  aU.  What  he  said  was :  **  I  cannot  help 
you ;  yoa  must  light  it  out  yourself."  .  .  .  What  saved 
me  from  defeat  was  just  this,  that  through  it  all  I  could 
and  did  keep  saying  to  myself,  *'  1  must  act  as  my 
heart  tells  me ;  I  won't  speak  until  1  have  the  light,  by 
God's  help  I  wont." 

He  did  fight  it  out,  and  the  light  did  come. 
The  third  incident  marked  his  stru|^gle  with 
environment  It  was  after  his  commg  to  St. 
George's,  New  York  City.  A  good  and 
liberd  man,  who  feared  for  certain  possible 
results  of  new  methods,  one  day  said  to  him : 

"Mr.  Rainsford,  I  want  to  help  you;  you  have  a 
big  fight  to  tight ;  now,  if  you  will  hand  over  the  choir 
to  me,  I'll  do  anything  you  want  for  St.  George's." 

I  did  not  say  anything,  and  he  added, 

"  What  do  you  want  most  ?" 

"  I  want  a  parish  building." 

**  How  much  will  a  parish  building  cost  ?" 

"  Nearly  $200,000." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  *'  if  you  will  let  me  run  the  choir,  I 
will  give  you  my  check  for  $200,000." 

*'  I  cannot  do  it,"  I  said. 

"  Then  you  are  going  wrong." 

**  I  cannot  help  it ;  I  can*t  do  what  you  ask." 

**  Then  I  won't  come  to  your  church  any  more." 

"  1  cannot  help  it,"  I  said. 

And  he  never  did. 

I  should  have  been  ruined  if  I  had  accepted  his  offer. 
I  got  my  parish  building  within  six  months  without 
any  conditions. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Rainsford's  success  is  the 
story  of  determination,  time  upon  time,  to 
fail.  **  Whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my 
sake  and  the  GospePs  shall  save  it"  is  a 
hard  saying  except  to  one  who,  as  in  this 
story  of  an  Irish  lad  who  became  a  great 
preacher  and  parish  maker,  has  lived  it 

Standard  Second  Reader.  Edited  by  Isaac 
K.  Funk,  LL.D.  (Standard  Reader  Series.)  Il- 
lustrated. Funk  s  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York. 
6x8  in.   208  pages. 

Teachers'  Manual  for  Second  Reader.  Ed- 
ited by  Isaac  K.  Funk,  LL.D.  (Standard  Reader 
Seri^  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York.  3V4X5^ 
in.    30/pages. 

Tales  of  Mystery.  By  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
(The  Unit  Books.)  Howard  Wilford  Bell,  New 
York.   4Hx7in.   498  pages.    51c 

This  volume  of  the  "  Unit  Books  "  contains 
twenty-one  stories  selected  from  Poe*s  works, 
printed  in  a  compact  volume  which  gives  an 
mipression  of  squareness,  from  good  clear 
type,  simply  bound  in  green  cloth  and  pub- 
lished at  a  very  low  price.  In  this  series 
**  The  Marble  Faun"  and  Lincoln's  "  Letters 
and  Addresses"  have  already  appeared.  It 
is  proposed  to  issue  books  of  permanent 
position  in  literature,  to  include  fiction,  his- 
torical works,  scientific  works,  records  of 
travel,  books  of  information,  ana  the  classics 
of  ancient  and  modern  times,  to  present  in 
every  case  accurate  text,  carefully  edited, 
legibly  printed  from  new  plates,  substantially 
bound,  the  price  regulated  entirely  by  the 
length  of  the  book,  that  is,  the  actual  cost  of 
production.    The  unit  selected  is  twenty-five 

Eages,  and  the  price  of  each  set  of  twenty- 
ve  pages  is  one  cent  j  one  hundred  pages 


cost  at  this  rate  four  cents,  and  five  hun- 
dred pages,  the  length  of  this  reprint  of  Poe's 
tales,  is  issued  at  twenty  cents,  to  which  is 
added  the  expense  of  the  cloth  cover  and 
binding. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  the  Citizen.  By  Jacob 
A.  Riis.  Illustrated.  The  Outk>ok  Co.,  New  York. 
6x9  in.    471  pages.    $2,  net. 

A  review  of  this  book,  together  with  Mr. 

Leupp's  "  The   Man    Roosevelt,"  may  be 

found  in  last  week's  issue  of  The  Outlook. 

To  Windward.  By  Henry  C.  Rowland. 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  In.  359 
pages.    >1.50. 

This  is  not,  in  the  main,  a  story  of  life  at 
sea,  as  one  might  perhaps  suppose  from  its 
title  and  the  fact  that  the  author  has  written 
very  agreeable  sea  stories.  Its  hero  is  a 
doctor  as  well  as  a  sailor,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  action  takes  place  on  shore.  Not 
the  least  readable  part  of  the  book  is  that 
dealing  with  the  life  in  great  hospitals  and 
dispensaries,  in  which  the  author  makes  use 
of  special  knowledge  in  a  vivid  and  dramatic 
fashion.  The  chief  character  of  the  book 
is  a  vigorous,  hearty,  and  pretty  hot-tem- 
pered young  man  who  has  made  nis  way  by 
sheer  pluck  and  hard  work  through  college 
and  the  medical  school.  Amos's  adventures 
in  the  social  world  are  told  with  spirit  and 
often  with  humor.  Although  the  ending  of 
the  book  is  a  trifle  theatricaland  sensational, 
perhaps  it  is  justified  by  the  study  of  char- 
acter and  circumstance  which  precedes  it ; 
certainly  this  part  of  the  tale  is  thrilling  in 
an  original  way.  Altogether  the  novel  is 
decidedly  above  the  average  of  the  fiction 
of  the  season. 

Trouble  Woman  (The).  By  Qara  Morris. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York.  4^x6%  in. 
58  pages.    40c.,  net. 

Twelve  Apostles  (The).  By  George  M  illigan, 
B.D.  nrhe  Temple  Series  of  Bible  Handbooks.) 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.    4Vix5  in.    104 


Besides  its  chapter  on  the  three  **  Unknown 
Apostles  *'  this  booklet  makes  the  most  that 
all  sources  of  information  give  concerning 
the  others.  The  "  Points  for  Inquiry  "  sub- 
joined to  the  several  chapters  adcf  to  its 
utility  as  a  text-book  for  Bible  classes. 

Wings  and  Stings.  By  Agnes  McClelland 
Daulton.  lUustrated.  Rand.  McN ally  &  Co.,  New 
York.  5x8  in.  197  pages. 
A  nature  book,  in  which,  as  the  author  says 
in  her  introduction,  she  has  made  every 
effort  to  give  to  dry  scientific  facts  the 
breath  of  out-ofndoors.  In  these  little  stories 
the  bees,  the  blossoms,  and  most  of  all  the 
birds,  tell  their  own  lite  histories  in  a  cheer- 
ful and  vivacious  way  which  may  very  well 
appeal  to  the  liking  of  children.  The  book 
is  fully  illustrated— chiefly  with  sketches 
made  by  the  author.  It  will  undoubtedly 
fulfill  its  author's  hope  to  bring  to  little  chil- 
dren a  "vision  of  green  fields,  leafy  forests, 
sunny  meadows,  and  running  brooks." 


spring  in   the   South 

By  Henry  van  Dyke 

Now  in  the  oak  the  sap  of  life  is  welling, 

Though  to  the  bough  the  rusty  foliage  clings; 
Now  on  the  elm  the  misty  buds  are  swelling ; 

See  how  the  pine- wood  grows  alive  with  wings  ! 
Blue  jays  fluttering,  yodeling,  and  crying; 

Meadow-larks  sailing  low  above  the  withered  grass ; 
Redbirds  whistling  clear,  silent  robins  flying, — 

Who  has  waked  the  birds  up  ?    What  has  come  to  pass  ? 

Last  year's  cotton-plants,  desolately  bowing. 

Stand  in  the  fallows,  ragged  and  forlorn. 
Red  are  the  hillsides  of  the  early  plowing. 

Gray  are  the  lowlands,  waiting  for  the  corn. 
Earth  seems  asleep  still ;  but  'tis  only  feigning ; 

Deep  in  her  bosom  thrills  a  sweet  unrest. 
Look  where  the  jasmine  lavishly  is  raining 

Jove's  golden  shower  into  Dana'e's  breast. 

Now  on  the  plum  the  snowy  bloom  is  drifted; 

Now  on  the  peach,  the  glory  of  the  rose ; 
Over  the  hills  a  tender  haze  is  sifted; 

Full  to  the  brim  the  yellow  river  flows. 
Dark  cypress  boughs  with  vivid  jewels  glisten. 

Greener  than  emeralds  shining  in  the  sun. 
Who  has  wrought  the  magic  ?     Listen,  sweetheart,  listen  ! 

The  mocking-bird  is  singing:    Spring  has  begun. 

Hark,  in  his  song  no  tremor  of  misgiving ! 

All  of  his  heart  he  pours  into  his  lay, 
"  Love,  love,  love,  and  pure  delight  of  living ; 
.    Winter  is  forgotten ;    live  for  love  to-day !" 
Fair  in  your  face,  I  read  the  flowery  presage. 

Snowy  on  your  brow,  and  rosy  on  your  mouth. 
Sweet  in  your  voice,  I  hear  the  season's  message : 

"  Love,  love,  love,  and  Spring  in  the  South  !" 

Augusta,  Georgia. 
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As  the  canvass  for  the 
S^vi"****  Presidency  progresses  the 

situation  clears  somewhat, 
although  it  is  still,  so  far  as  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  is  concerned,  very 
uncertain.  The  nomination  of  Mr. 
Koosevelt  by  the  Chicago  Convention 
may  be  takea  for  granted,  unless  some 
political  catastrophe  happens  between 
now  and  the  date  of  the  meeting.  There 
is  always  a  sladc-water  period  in  every 
Presidency,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been 
passing  through  that  period.  In  his 
case  the  opposition  which  develops,  for 
various  reasons,  against  every  President 
has  been  much  augmented  and  intensi- 
fied by  the  difficult  questions  which 
he  has  had  to  decide  and  by  the  con- 
trary opinions  which  his  decisions  have 
evoked;  but  as  the  time  of  the  Con- 
vention approaches  it  becomes  clear 
that  the  confidence  of  the  country  in  his 
integrity,  candor,  and  courage  is  un- 
shaken ;  that  the  questions  which  he  has 
decided  have  become  matters  of  history, 
and  that  the  wisdom  of  his  decisions  is 
being  confirmed  by  events.  The  Demo- 
cratic party,  however,  is  still  groping 
both  for  issues  and  for  a  leader.  Mr. 
Hearst  has  secured  a  number  of  dele- 
gates, and  the  nature  and  vigor  of  his 
canvass  are  beginning  to  be  understood. 
He  has  lost,  however,  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  will  probably  go  to  St.  Louis 
as  a  solid  column  in  support  of  Judge 
Parker.  Mr.^  Pfy^^  is  averse  to  Judge 
Parker,  whonx  >he^  has  called  on  various 
occasions  an  "  interrogation  point,"  and 
Mr.  Bryan  will  have  great  influence  in  the 
Convention.  Judge  Gray's  name  has 
been  mentioned  many  times,  and  is  a 
name  which  would  carry  great  weight ; 
but  Judge  Gray,  unfortunately  for  this 
purpose,  represents  a  very  small  State,  and 
it  is  essential  to  the  Democrats  to  carry 


several  of  the  doubtful  States.  Judge 
Gray  has  a  very  considerable  popularity 
with  the  mining  people  across  the  coal 
belt,  which  runs  through  several  of  these 
States.  His  attitude  as  a  member  of 
the  Coal  Strike  Commission  has  given 
the  miners  confidence  in  his  sympathy 
and  his  sense  of  justice;  but  he  has 
offended  his  own  party  by  supporting 
the  President  on  the  Philippine  ques- 
tion, and,  above  all,  he  comes  from  a 
State  which  is  of  slight  importance  in 
the  campaign.  Mr.  Hearst's  success 
appears  to  be  largely  of  a  mechanical 
order,  and  now  that  his  candidacy  has 
become  serious,  the  moral  elements  in 
the  Democratic  party  are  arraying  them- 
selves against  it  Judge  Parker  is 
criticised  in  Democratic  cirdes  chiefly 
because  of  his  reticence.  His  per- 
sonal integrity,  dignity,  and  admirable 
record  as  Chief  Judge  of  the  highest 
court  in  the  State  have  made  him  many 
friends;  and  at  this  writing  he  seems 
to  be  in  the  lead  as  a  candidate.  His 
friends  interpret  his  refusal  to  talk 
as  an  expression  of  his  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  his  position.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that,  while  he  is  willing  to  accept  a 
nomination,  he  is  not  working  for  it  in 
any  way  unworthy  of  his  record  or  his 
station.  The  Outlook  was  in  error  in 
stating  recently  that  Mr.  Hearst  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  University.  Mr. 
Hearst  entered  Harvard  with  the  class 
of  1886  and  was  registered  as  a  student 
for  three  years,  but  did  not  graduate. 


In  response  to  Sena- 
The  senrice  Pension  ^^^    Overman's    reso- 

Again  ,     .  . 

lution  requestmg  the 
Secretary  to  furnish  the  Senate  a  copy 
of  the  order  to  enlarge  the  Pension  Act, 
reported  in  these  coluipns  last  week, 
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Secretary  Hitchcock  has  submitted  to 
the  Senate  a  review  of  the  administration 
of  pension  laws,  in  which  he  attempts  to 
show  that  the  executive  order  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  criticism 
is  within  the  executive  power  and  in 
conformity  with  the  existing  laws  and 
methods  which  have  prevailed  heretofore. 
He  says : 

Disability,  partial  or  complete,  to  perform 
manual  labor  is  the  sole  measure  of  the  rijfht 
to  a. pension  under  this  act  of  June  27,  1890. 
The  element  of  manual  labor  is  fundamen- 
tal. If,  in  the  adjudication  of  a  pension 
claim,  it  shall  be  determin  d  that  the  appli- 
cant's i>ensionable  disabilities  render  him 
whoUy  incapacitated  for  manual  labor,  his 
pension  ratmg  will  be  accordingly,  even 
though  the  applicant  may  be  then  occupied, 
with  distinguished  usefulness,  in  some  field 
of  intellectual  endeavor. 

It  is  well  understood  that  there  is  a  natural 
decay  of  the  physical  powers,  due  solely  to 
age,  which  impairs  a  man's  capacity  to  earn 
a  support  by  his  own  manual  labor. 

Not  onlv  does  the  act  itself  provide  that 
••each  and  every  infirmity  shall  be  duly  con- 
sidered," but  the  decisions  under  it  uniformly 
recognize  the  principle  that  disabilities  due 
to  senility  alone  are  pensionable. 

Secretary  Hitchcock  declares  that  al- 
though age  in  connection  with  other 
disabilities  has  always  been  considered, 
there  has  never  been  any  uniform  rule 
in  rating  the  infirmities  due  to  age,  M'ith 
the  exception  of  two  classes,  and  that 
pension  administration  has  had,  there- 
fore, some  uncertainty  and  inequality. 
The  immense  number  of  cases  under 
every  act  would  make  it  impossible  to 
secure  uniformity  and  expedition  in  de- 
cision without  laying  down  convenient 
rules  for  the  weighing  of  evidence  and 
for  presumptions  which  long  experience 
justifies.  The  executive  order  lays  down 
as  a  convenient  rule  that  one  who  is 
otherwise  entitled  and  who  has  reached 
the  age  of  sixty-two  years  is  partially  dis- 
abled from  earning  a  livelihood  by  his 
hands,  that  one  who  is  sixty-five  is  more 
disabled  from  performing  manual  labor, 
that  one  who  is  sixty-eight  is  in  a  still 
greater  degree  incapable  of  earning  sup- 
port by  manual  labor,  and  that  one  who 
is  seventy  is  completely  disabled  in  this 
regard  ;  and  the  Secretary  contends  that 
such  presumption  is  justified  by  general 
experience  in  active  life.  He  estimates 
that  the  order  will  result  in  an  increased 


expenditure  annually  of  about  $5,400,- 
000.  The  Acting  Commissioner  of  Pen- 
sions estimates  that  there  are  182,000 
survivors  of  the  army  who  have  not 
applied  for  pensions  ;  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  state  definitely  how  many  of  this 
number  failed  to  serve  the  required 
ninety  days  and  receive  final  honorable 
discharge;  that  one-fourth  would  be  a 
fair  estimate,  which  would  reduce  the 
number  to  about  136,500;  and  that 
about  75,000  of  these  have  reached  the 
age  of  sixty-two  and  will  apply.  It  is 
on  this  basis  that  the  estimate  of  $5,400,- 
000  is  made.  These  statements  throw 
light  on  the  action  of  the  Department, 
but  they  do  not,  in  the  judgment  of 
The  Outlook,  justify  the  extension  of 
the  operation  of  the  pension  laws  by 
executive  order. 


The  House  of  Represent- 
th'e  BMfTfSrt    atives  has  passed  a  reso- 
lution requesting  the  De- 
partment of   Commerce  and  Labor  to 
investigate   the   disparity   between   the 
prevailing  prices  of  live  beef  cattle  and 
the  selling  prices  of  dressed  beef.    This 
action  of  the  House  once  more  focuses 
attention  on  the  whole  question  of  the 
alleged  control  of  prices  by  the  packers' 
combine,  against  which   an   injunction 
was  obtained  by  Attorney-General  Knox 
in  the  United  States  Circuft  Court  in 
1902.     The  attempt  of  the  six  great 
packing  companies,  composing  what  is 
popularly  termed    the   Beef  Trust,   to 
raise    the    price    of    the    meat    supply 
met  with  a  protest,  at  the  time,  which 
should  have  shown  how  abhorrent  in  the 
sight  of  the  people  is   this   particular 
manifestation  of  corporate  greed.     The 
injunction  granted  by  Judge  Grosscup 
sought  to  prevent  (1)  the  raising  or  low- 
ering of  prices  through  agents  by  collu- 
sion ;  (2)  the  elimination  of  competition 
in  the  buying  of  live  cattle  (by  agree- 
ments  among  the  packers   not  to  bid 
against  one  another) ;  and  (3)  the  cus- 
tom  of   quoting  high  prices  to  induce  . 
shipments,  and  then  lowering  the  bid 
when  the  catde  had  reached  the  yards. 
These  obnoxious  practices,  it  is  alleged, 
have  not  ceased  for  any  length  of  time 
since  the  injunction  has  been  in  force. 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  the  House  resolu- 
tion, which  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, of  South  Dakota,  to  secure  a  report 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  on  the 
organization  and  methods  of  the  com- 
bine, but  the  Department's  first  duty  in 
the  premises  is  to  investigate  the  ques- 
tion of  artificial  price  control.  The 
statistics  already  supplied  by  the  De- 
partment and  cited  by  Mr.  Martin  tend 
to  support  the  allegation  that  beef  prices 
have  for  some  time  been  maintained  at  an 
artificial  level.  Last  August,  for  exam- 
ple, good  to  extra  fresh  beef  ("  Western 
sides")  sold  in  Boston  at  $8.37 j4  per 
100  pounds.  In  the  preceding  April 
such  beef,  in  the  same  market,  had 
brought  only  $6.50,  although  the  packers 
in  Chicago  had  actually  paid  a  few  cents 
more  per  iOO  pounds  for  the  live  cattle 
in  April  than  they  paid  in  August  In 
April,  with  live  cattle  quoted  at  $5.35  in 
Chicago,  the  dressed  beef  in  Boston 
brought  only  $1.15  more  per  1 00  pounds, 
while  in  August,  with  live  cattle  quoted 
at  $SA7j4t  the  same  quality  of  beef 
brought  $3.20  more — a  difference  of 
61.8  per  cent  between  the  live  cattle 
and  the  marketable  meat  It  will  be 
hard  to  convince  the  public  that  such  a 
rise,  within  four  months,  was  due  to  any 
combination  of  natural  causes.  Since 
that  extreme  was  reached  the  prices 
have  gradually  declined ;  at  the  present 
time  they  are  practically  the  same  as  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1 903.  The  ques- 
tion DOW  is,  If  the  price  of  dressed  beef 
could  be  forced  up  last  year  from  6j4 
cents  a  pound  to  S}i  cents,  with  the 
stockmen's  *i>rices  practically  stationary, 
what  is  to  save  the  consumer  from  a  like 
experience  this  year?  Leaving  the  re- 
tailers' profit  entirely  out  of  considera- 
tion, Secretary  Wilson's  contention  that 
there  is  too  great  a  difference  between 
what  the  farmer  gets  and  what  the  con- 
sumer pays  for  meats  seems  to  be  fully 
justified.  The  rushing  of  young  and 
underfed  beeves  to  the  Western  stock- 
yards has  doubtless  operated  to  keep 
prices  down;  but  this  investigation, 
started  primarily  at  the  behest  of  the 
Western  cattle-grower,  who  believes  that 
his  interests  have  been  betrayed  by  the 
packers,  may  bring  to  light  facts  of  the 
gravest  importance  to  millions  of  Amer- 


ican wage-earners,  to  whom  the  rise  of 
one  or  two  cents  a  pound  in  the  cost  of 
a  staple  of  consumption  means  infinitely 
more  than  a  temporary  depression  in  the 
Chicago  market  can  possibly  mean  to  a 
few  thousand  growers  of  Western  cattle. 


The  Panama  Canal 


A  decision  has  been 
rendered  in  Paris  in 
the  case  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
against  the  Panama  Canal  Company. 
The  court  refuses  absolutely  to  entertain 
the  claims  of  Colombia.  This  decision 
leaves  the  French  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany in  a  position  to  give  absolute  title 
to  the  United  States,  so  far  as  the  Com- 
pany's rights  and  property  on  the  Isth- 
mus are  concerned.  Our  Government 
had  not  regarded  this  litigation  in  Paris 
as  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  assumption 
of  those  rights  and  property,  and  Attor- 
ney-General Knox  has  intimated  very 
directly  that  even  an  adverse  decision 
in  the  French  courts  would  not  interfere 
with  the  legality  of  the  transaction  con- 
templated; yet  it  is  gratifying  to  have 
even  shadowy  opposition  removed.  The 
decision  holds  that  by  going  before  a 
French  Court  Colombia  tacitly  admits 
the  fact  that  it  has  lost  sovereignty  over 
the  territory  to  be  traversed  by  the 
Canal ;  that  this  sovereignty  now  vests 
in  the  new  Republic  of  Panama ;  and 
that  the  Republic  of  Panama  has  full 
authority  and  power  of  administration. 
A  meeting  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany will  be  held  at  once,  and  the  sale 
to  the  United  States  ratified.  There- 
after nothing  but  ordinary  formalities 
will  delay  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
of  the  iJrice  agreed  upon.  Meanwhile 
a  new  bill  for  the  Government's  control 
of  the  Panama  Canal  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Congress.  The  changes 
made  from  the  bill  introduced  some 
weeks  ago  are  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
viding practical  means  and  methods  for 
the  exercise  of  actual  government  in  the 
zone  ceded  to  this  country  by  Panama, 
and  for  the  proper  sanitation  of  that 
region.  In  this  Senate  bill  many  details 
not  originally  considered  when  the  first 
bill  was  prepared  are  considered.  The 
Canal  Commissioners  are  now  on  their 
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way  to  make  a  tour  of  inspection  through 
the  territory  to  be  traversed  by  the 
Canal,  and  with  them  go  several  experts 
who  will  take  up  thoroughly  the  impor- 
tant preliminary  questions  relating  to 
improving  the  now  lamentably  bad  sani- 
taiy  condition  of  that  zone.  General 
Davis,  of  the  Commission,  will  serve  as 
the  first  Governor  of  the  territory  ceded 
to  the  United  States;  his  experience 
in  administrative  work  in  Porto  Rico 
makes  him  particularly  fitted  for  that 
office. 


A  Senator  Convicted 


For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the 
country,  a  United  States  Senator,  actu- 
ally holding  office,  has  been  convicted 
on  criminal  charges  by  a  jury.  There 
have  been  some  instances  of  the  expul- 
sion of  Senators  from  the  United  States 
Senate  because  of  the  existence  of 
charges  of  treachery,  bribery,  or  improper 
conduct,  but  in  no  one  of  these  cases 
had  a  conviction  already  been  obtained 
before  a  court  when  the  Senate  was 
called  upon  to  consider  the  charges. 
The  offense  of  Joseph  IjL  Burton,  United 
States  Senator  from  Kansas,  as  it  was 
found  to  exist  by  the  jury,  was  disgrace- 
ful in  the  highest  degree,  because  through 
it  a  man  elected  to  safeguard  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  in  their  highest  Na- 
tional assembly  deliberately  betrayed 
those  interests  by  taking  money  from  a 
notorious  and  fraudulent  concern  which 
was  attempting  to  swindle  the  people. 
The  charge,  in  brief,  was  that  Senator 
Burton  accepted  large  fees  to  protect  the 
Rialto  Grain  and  Securities  Company 
of  St  Louis  from  a  pending  ruling  by 
the  Post-Office  Department  debarring 
this  concern  from  the  use  of  the  mails 
as  fraudulent.  Letters  from  Senator 
Burton  were  read  accepting  payment  in 
monthly  installments  of  five  hundred 
dollars  each,  telling  the  company  about 
the  progress  of  the  action  against  them 
in  the  Post-Office  Department,  and  assur- 
ing them  that  he  would  "  attend  to  mat- 
ters here  " — that  is,  use  his  influence  as 
a  Senator  to  prevent  the  issue  of  the 
fraud  order.  An  appeal  has  been  taken 
from  the  verdict  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  to  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  which  has  final 


jurisdiction  in  the  case.  The  convic- 
tion, it  is  said,  is  the  first  ever  procured 
under  the  special  act  of  Congress  enacted 
in  1864.  The  question  arises  whether 
this  conviction  of  Senator  Burton  auto- 
matically removes  him  from  the  United 
Slates  Senate  under  the  provision  of  the 
statute  of  1864,  that  any  person  convict- 
ed thereunder  shall  be  incapable  of  hold- 
ing any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit 
under  the  Government,  or  whether  action 
by  the  Senate  is  necessary.  The  view 
seems  to  prevail  that  the  latter  course 
will  be  taken,  and  thereupon  the  second 
question  arises,  whether  it  is  proper  for 
the  Senate  to  have  a  hearing  on  the  case 
before  its  Committee  on  Elections  and 
Privileges,  and,  as  a  result,  declare  Sen- 
ator Burton's  seat  vacant  or  whether  it 
is  incumbent  on  the  iSfhate  to  wait 
uiUil  the  case  is  finally  settled  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  That  Court  might, 
of  course,  order  a  new  trial,  and  if  that 
\vere  done,  the  action  of  the  Senate 
might  seem  premature.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  evident  that  the  Senate  has 
the  right  to  form  its  own  judgment  after 
hearing  testimony,  and  to  expel  Senator 
Burton,  if  it  sees  fit,  without  reference 
to  the  fact  of  conviction. 


Two   significant  re- 
thlM."cSto"toSiS~.  volts   against  State 

machines     are      in 
progress  in  the  Middle  West.     In  Kan- 
sas a  Republican  uprising  has  resulted 
in  the  defeat  of  Governor  W.  J.  Bailey 
for  renomination,  and  the  selection  in 
his  place  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Hoch,  a  country 
editor.     This  movement  has  gone  on 
simultaneously  with  an  analogous  revolt 
among  Missouri  Democrats,  having  for 
its  object  the  nomination  for  Governor 
of  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Folk,  the  vigorous 
prosecutor  of  the   Su  Louis   boodlers. 
Curiously  enough,  in  both   States  the 
canvass  has  been  dini|M},  not  against 
the  Governor  personaWjI^t  against  an 
evil  pany  organization  with  which  he 
has   been    allied.     The    dissatisfaction 
with  Governor  Bailey  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  he  has  alW^i^  his  advisers  d 
the  Republican  organization  to  use  the 
party  machinery  to  further  their  own  am- 
bitions, politically  and  financially.    The 
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last  session  of  the  Legislature  was  noto- 
rious for  its  extravagance  and  petty  steal- 
ing. The  legislative  pay  roll  was  padded 
and  useless  officers  were  multiplied.  It 
was  one  of  the  jokes  of  the  session  that 
each  transom  of  the  Representatives'  hall 
was  in  charge  of  a  salaried  "  ventilator." 
The  revolt  against  the  scandals  fathered 
by  the  machine  found  a  leader  in  W.  R. 
Stubbs,  a  new  member  of  the  Legislature, 
a  contractor  by  profession,  who  was  un- 
familiar with  "  practical  "  politics  and 
was  disturbed  by  what  he  saw  at  the 
State  capital.  A  believer  in  '*the  Roose- 
velt brand  of  politics,"  when  he  found 
that  the  Governor  could  not  be  depended 
on  to  stop  the  corruption,  he  decided, 
as  he  said,  "  to  have  a  look-in  "  himself. 
Mr.  Hoch,  for  thirty  years  editor  of  the 
Marion  "  Record,"  a  man  widely  known 
and  respected,  seemed  to  him  the  most 
available  candidate  with  whom  to  fight 
the  machine.  But  the  organization  was 
so  strongly  intrenched  throughout  the 
State  that,  in  spite  of  the  general  dis- 
content with  the  administration,  opposi- 
tion was  regarded  as  futile,  and  Mr. 
Hoch  declined  to  try  for  the  nomination. 
Early  in  January  Mr.  Stubbs  issued  a 
call  to  Republicans  who  opposed  the 
machine  to  send  representatives  to  a 
conference  to  be  held  in  Topeka  on  the 
13th  of  that  month.  The  machine 
leaders  asked,  "  Who  is  Stubbs  ?"  and 
waited  for  a  failure.  But,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  politicians,  between  five  and 
six  hundred  men  responded  to  the  sum- 
mons, and  it  was  observed  that  not  one 
#t  the  delegates  rode  on  a  pass.  This 
convention  "  drafted  "  Mr.  Hoch  as  its 
candidate,  and  he  accepted.  The  ma- 
chine was  not  yet  seriously  alarmed.  Its 
factional  opponents,  comprising  the  par- 
ty's disaffected  politicians,  shared  its 
dislike  for  the  Stubbs-Hoch  movement. 
There  was  not  an  accomplished  party 
worker  behind  the  new  candidate,  and 
he  had  no  county  organizations  to  look 
after  the  ildegations.  But  the  popular 
resentn^nt  against  the  administration 
proved  ^  strong  that  it  needed  only  an 
opportunity  to  express  itself.  An  early 
•onventioh  could  not  save  the  Governor. 
The  January  county  primaries  went 
overwhelmingly  against  him.  Within  a 
fortnight  after  the  Topeka  mass-meeting 


he  had  announced  the  withdrawal  of  his 
candidacy,  and  at  the  State  Convention 
six  weeks  later  Mr.  Hoch  was  nominated 
without  opposition.  Since  Kansas  is 
normally  a  Republican  State,  the  nomi- 
nation is  assumed  to  be  equivalent  to  an 
election.  The  Hoch  movement,  once  its 
success  was  assured,  naturally  received 
the  support  of  all  the  professional  poli- 
ticians who  had  quarreled  with  the  domi- 
nant faction — an  undesirable  element. 
But  Kansas  is  looking  forward  to  an 
independent  and  upright  administration, 
free  from  the  scandals  that  have  attended 
the  domination  of  the  old  machine.  The 
State's  experience  shows  what  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  face  of  a  perfectly 
organized  machine  by  a  spontaneous 
uprising  of  the  people. 


In  Missouri  the 
'""'^''Lm^^*''"    situation  has  been 

more  complicated. 
The  men  who  have  dominated  the  State 
Democratic  organization  have  not  been 
charged  with  corruption,  but  they  have 
formed  alliances  with  thieves  and  bribe- 
givers, and  have  allowed  legislative 
boodlingto  proceed  without  interference. 
When  the  corruption  in  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature — described  by  Mr. 
Steffens  in  the  current  issue  of  "  Mc- 
Clure's  Magazine  " — became  too  noto- 
rious to  be  ignored.  Governor  Dockery 
refused  to  allow  the  State's  Attorney- 
General  to  take  part  in  the  investigation 
until  he  was  fairly  badgered  into  grant- 
ing the  desired  permission  by  a  judge 
and  Grand  Jury.  After  the  exposures 
following  fhe  resignation  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Lee,  a  confessed  bribe-taker, 
the  Governor's  first  public  reference  to 
the  scandals  was  in  a  speech  in  which 
he  said  that  he  feared  that  boodling  had 
been  going  on  at  the  capital;  but  he 
assured  his  audience  that  it  had  "  not 
cost  the  people  anything,"  for  it  had 
been  directed  "  against  the  corporations 
and  other  business  interests."  Circuit 
Attorney  Folk,  of  St.  Louis,  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  just  prior  to  the 
election  of  1902  Mr.  Dockery  asked 
him  to  consent  to  the  continuance  of  the 
ca  .e  of  "  Ed  "  Butler,  the  notorious  St 
Louis  boss,  on  the  ground  that  the  party 
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needed  Butler's  services  in  the  election, 
and  if  he  were  forced  to  trial  he  might 
make  trouble.  The  Governor  says  he 
has  no  recollection  of  this,  but  the  inci- 
dent is  characteristic  of  the  machine's 
attitude.  In  view  of  the  revelations  of 
extensive  bribery  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture as  well  as  in  the  St  Louis  Council, 
Mr.  Folk,  as  leader  in  the  attack  on  the 
boodlers,  came  to  be  considered  the 
natural  candidate  for  Governor  on  a 
platform  declaring  against  political  cor- 
ruption. Since  the  Missouri  Constitu- 
tion prohibits  a  second  successive  term 
to  the  Governor,  Mr.  Dockery  is  not 
seeking  re-election.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  active  candidates  besides  Mr. 
Folk — Mayor  Reed,  of  Kansas  City,  and 
Mr.  Hawes,  ex-Commissioner  of  the  St 
Louis  police  and  a  co-worker  with  But- 
ler— both  t3rpical  machine  politicians 
who  have  united  to  fight  the  candidacy 
of  the  St  Louis  Circuit  Attorney.  They 
are  asserting  that  "  boodle  is  no  issue," 
that  Mr.  Folk  has  slandered  his  party 
in  denouncing  the  machine  for  its  ac- 
quiescence in  the  boodling,  and  that  his 
refusal  to  support  Butler's  son  for  Con- 
gressman has  made  him  "no  Democrat" 
Amazing  as  it  may  appear  to  persons 
unfamiliar  with  the  strength  of  party 
ties  in  a  semi-Southern  State,  this  last 
assertion,  together  with  the  fact  that 
decent  Republicans  have  commended 
Mr.  Folk,  are  being  seriously  urged 
against  his  candidacy.  In  spite  of  the 
machine's  denunciations,  the  St  Louis 
prosecutor  has  secured  a  strong  hold  on 
the  rural  districts.  The  Kansas  City 
"  Star,"  an  independent  newspaper 
which  is  making  a  canvass  of  the  State, 
is  persuaded  that  he  would  win  easily 
in  a  fair  State  primary  election.  The 
chief  element  of  doubt  is  believed  to  be 
the  fact  that  the  nomination  is  to  be 
made  by  a  delegate  convention,  which 
is  to  meet  in  July.  The  machinery  for 
the  selection  of  delegates  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  organization.  In  St.  Louis 
not  long  ago  the  police  force — an  ad- 
junct to  the  State  machine — was  openly 
used  to  elect  a  Hawes  delegation.  So 
outrageous  was  the  interference  at  the 
polls  that  the  Methodist  ministers  of  the 
city,  by  agreement,  denounced  it  from 
the  pulpit  the  next  Sunday.     In  certain 


country  district!^  tlie  primaries  have 
been  ordered  unexpectedly,  in  order  to 
catch  the  Folk  supporters  napping.  In 
one  or  two  others  the  county  committee 
has  attempted  to  select  delegates  by  a 
mass  convention  in  which  the  presiding 
officer  has  simply  ignored  the  presence 
of  the  Folk  men.  The  State  is  becom- 
ing aroused,  however,  and  Mr.  Folk  has 
been  making  encouraging  gains  of  late. 
The  alarm  of  the  machine  is  evident  in 
the  recent  talk  of  deserting  its  candi- 
dates and  bringing  out  some  hitherto 
unmentioned  man  of  high  standing  "to 
beat  Folk." 

# 

The  State  of  New  Jersey 
^n"/w  >^      has  adopted  a  new  chiM 

labor  law.  Whether  it  wiH 
create  conditions  that  will  be  an  advance 
upon  those  already  in  existence  in  the 
State  is  a  question  on  which  those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  exploitation  of  chil- 
dren for  commercial  purposes  differ. 
The  new  law  prohibits  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  from  working  in 
factories  or  workshops.  For  evidence 
as  to  age,  either  a  birth  certificate,  bap- 
tismal certificate,  or  passport  is  required. 
Children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are 
prohibited  from  working  more  than  fifty- 
five  hours  a  week,  or  ten  hours  a  day. 
The  relation  between  compulsory  educa- 
tion and  the  employment  of  children 
has  also  been  better  adjusted.  The 
department  having  the  enforcement  of 
this  law  in  charge  has  been  reorgan- 
ized. Its  chief  has  been  made  respon- 
sible, and  is  given  freedom  in  action. 
He  can  move  his  deputies  to  any  part 
of  the  State.  The  appropriation  for  the 
department  has  been  increased  from  ten 
to  twenty-four  thousand  dollars.  So  far, 
the  law  seems  to  be  a  gain  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  children,  and  as  the  bill  was 
drawn  by  an  ofiicial  of  a  society  for  the 
protection  of  children,  it  seems  as  if  it 
should  be  recorded  among  the  advances 
in  child  labor  legislation.  But  along 
with  this  advance  there  has  evidently 
been  also  a  step  backward.  Heretofore 
in  New  Jersey  women  of  all  ages,  and 
minors  under  eighteen  years  of  age, 
have  been  prohibited  from  working 
after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  except 
in  canneries  and  glass  factories.     The 
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new  law  repeals  that  provision.  As 
a  consequence,  the  provision  in  the 
new  law  prohibiting  the  employment 
of  children  more  than  ten  hour9  a 
day  is  difficult  of  enforcement,  for  a 
factory  inspector  who  remonstrates  at 
finding  children  at  work  in  a  factory 
late  at  night  can  be  told  that  these  chil- 
dren began  work  late  in  the  day,  and 
that  their  ten  hours  are  not  yet  expired. 
The  only  means  by  which  he  can  dis- 
prove this  is  by  taking  testimony,  and 
fear  of  the  blacklist  makes  it  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  obtain  witnesses. 
Moreover,  there  is  now  no  provision 
regarding  the  time-limit  to  working 
hours  for  women.  It  is  true  that  the 
former  law  setting  such  a  time-limit  was 
considered  by  some  unconstitutional, 
and  attempts  to  have  it  declared  consti- 
tutional by  the  courts  have  failed.  But 
the  existence  of  such  a  provision  gave 
to  labor  organizations  a  lever  with  which 
they  frequently  brought  pressure  to  bear 
upon  employers  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  conditions  under  which  women 
worked  in  factories.  Now  this  is  gone. 
On  the  whole,  however,  we  must  believe 
that  this  law  is  an  advance,  for,  in  spite 
of  its  practical  defects,  it  establishes  a 
more  definite  system.  Improvements  can 
in  the  future  be  built  into  the  system. 
Citizens  of  New  Jersey  who  desire  im- 
provement in  conditions  of  labor  can 
concentrate  their  attention  upon  specific 
measures  rather  than  on  general  reform. 
But  whether  this  is  an  improvement  or 
not,  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  enacted  are  typical  of  the  struggle 
that  is  constantly  going  on  between 
those  elements  in  a  democracy  which 
are  actuated  by  self-interest  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  which  are  working  for 
better  social  conditions  on  the  other. 
As  in  almost  every  such  struggle,  so 
in  this,  commercial  powers  have  b.een 
astute  in  getting  some  advantage  for 
themselves  while  appearing  to  make  con- 
cessions. 

Several  bills  have  been 
"^J'^YoT'  before  the  Legislature 

of  New  York  which  are 
intended  to  extend  the  privileges  of 
various  franchise-owning  companies.  So 
evidently  are  their  provisions  detrimen- 


tal to  public  interests  through  the  grant- 
ing or  extending  of  privileges  with- 
out due  compensation — in  one  or  two 
cases  privileges  which  the  people  could 
not  aiford  to  grant  at  any  price — that 
these  bills  have  been  by  common  con- 
sent designated  the  "  grab  "  bills.  One 
permits  a  company  to  use,  practically 
without  limitation,  the  water  of  Niagara 
Falls  ;  another  limits  the  territory  which 
New  York  City  can  utilize  for  water 
supply,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
drawn  in  the  interests  of  the  Ramapo 
Company,  of  odious  memory;  another 
gives  special  privileges  to  a  gas  com- 
pany; and  others  grant  special  powers 
to  certain  street  railway  companies. 
Political  influence  has  been  strong  in 
getting  these  bills  before  the  proper 
legislative  committees,  and  has  made 
their  course  iii  the  Legislature  much 
easier  than  it  ought  to  have  been.  At 
last  public  opinion  was  so  thoroughly 
aroused  that  on  Monday  evening  of  last 
week  a  mass-  meeting  was  held  in  Cooper 
Union,  New  York  City,  to  protest  against 
thede  bills.  The  meeting  was  large  and 
enthusiastic,  and  non-partisan  in  char- 
acter. One  of  the  most  notable  speeches 
of  the  evening  was  made  by  the  Hon. 
Stewart  L.  Woodford,  formerly  United 
States  Minister  to  Spain.  The  condi- 
tions which  this  meeting  was  called  to 
condemn  are  of  National  importance, 
not  because  of  the  specific  results  which 
might  flow  from  them  to  the  State  of 
New  York,  but  because  they  illustrate 
the  prevailing  relation  of  the  people  to 
corporations  which  they  have  created 
and  have  privileged.  It  was  on  this 
side  of  the  subject  that  General  Wood- 
ford laid  emphasis.  He  acknowledged 
at  the  outset  that  he  was  a  Republican 
and  a  corporation  lawyer.  Nevertheless 
he  stated  his  fear  that  there  was  growing 
up  in  the  community  a  controversy  be- 
tween the  corporation  and  the  citizen. 
The  possible  dangerous  result  from  this 
controversy  he  thus  specified : 

The  corporation  is  an  absolute  necessity 
to-day,  as  much  so  as  the  electric  light,  the 
railway,  and  the  bank ;  but  unless  tne  men 
who  have  charge  of  corporate  interests  are 
veiy  mindful  of  the  great  power  they  wield, 
and  of  the  jealous  disposition  with  which 
the  people  regard  them,  there  is  danger  that 
the  corporation  may  suffer,  to  the  detriment 
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of  the  people ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  my 
fellow-citizens— and  1  want  to  say  it  very 
plainly — there  is  great  daneer  that  you  may 
come  to  think  unwisely  ana  unjustly  of  cor- 
porations and  corporate  necessities,  and  may 
substitute  passion  for  reason. 

This  criticism  from  such  a  source,  like 
the  criticism  of  trades-unions  from  a 
union  official,  to  which  we  referred  some 
weeks  ago,  indicates  how  the  discussion 
of  such  subjects  can  and  ought  to  be 
carried  on,  apart  from  reckless  agitation. 
General  Woodford  also  distinctly  laid 
on  his  own  party  the  responsibility  for 
these  bills.  As  a  result  of  this  mass- 
meeting,  and  other  expressions  of  public 
sentiment,  the  "  grab  bills  "  are  unlikely 
to  become  law.  Even  should  they  be 
reported  out  of  the  rules  committee  and 
passed,  they  are  not  likely,  it  is  hoped, 
to  receive  the  Governor's  signature. 
This  episode  in  the  history  of  New 
York  legislation  is  an  addition  to  the 
many  instances  of  the  influence  over 
legislation  wielded  by  public  discussion. 
If  our  legislative  bodies  are  becoming 
less  and  less  places  for  debate  and  more 
and  more  efficient  machines  for  making 
laws,  it  is  also  true  that  popular  discus- 
sion of  public  measures  is  having  more 
and  more  weight  with  l^slators. 


The  general  presentment 
Bu"dS?i!Slr.    made  in  New  York  City 

by  the  Grand  Jury  with 
regard  to  the  recent  loss  of  life  by  the 
collapse  of  the  Darlington  building  is 
of  general  interest  because  it  goes  to  the 
root  of  the  difficulty.  While  censure  is 
bestowed  upon  the  men  in  actual  charge 
of  the  work,  still  greater  censure  is  be- 
stowed on  the  owner  of  the  building,  who 
did  not  employ  proper  assistants,  and 
on  the  building  inspector,  who  was,  said 
the  Grand  Jury,  not  only  grossly  negli- 
gent, but  entirely  unfit  for  his  position, 
and  a  man  who  should  be  immediately 
dismissed  by  the  Department  The 
Building  Department  itself  is  frankly 
and  severely  censured  for  its  failure  to 
discover  that  this  building  had  been 
erected  as  far  as  the  eleventh  story  in 
accordance  with  plans  which  had  been 
positively  disapproved  by  the  Depart- 
ment. The  recommendations  of  the 
Grand  Jury  are  specific,  and,  if  adopted. 


should  make  such  calamities  impossible. 
They  ask  for  the  prohibition  by  law  of 
the  erection  of  steel  and  iron  buildings 
without  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
original  architect  or  a  competent  expert 
licensed  by  the  city  of  New  York;  de- 
mand that  the  inspectors  of  the  Depart- 
ment be  competent  engineers;  urge  that 
not  only  shall  violations  be  reported  by 
an  inspector,  but  that  he  shall  report 
daily  what  steps  are  taken  toward  reme- 
d]ring  the  defects ;  and,  finally,  propose 
the  passage  of  a  law  allowing  the  city 
superintendent  of  buildings  summarily 
to  stop  work  on  any  building  in  process 
of  erection,  when  the  building  endangers 
public  safety.     It  is  quite  evident  from 
this  presentment  that  nothing  like  ade- 
quate inspection  of  buildings  is  provided 
for  under  the  present  system,  and  that 
even  where  serious  defects  are  discov- 
ered there   is   no   legal  power  in  the 
Building  Department  to  stop  the  work. 
The  action  of  the  Grand  Jury  should 
lead  to  immediate  and  drastic  l^^latioD. 


Now  that  the  newspaper  corre- 
in^eBMt  spondents  have  been  allowed 

to  go  forward  from  Tokyo 
toward  the  front,  although  under  very 
close  supervision,  it  is  possible  that  we 
may  have  clearer  accounts  of  what  is 
actually  taking  place  in  the  field  of  oper- 
ation. The  discrepancies  between  Rus- 
sian, Japanese,  and  Chinese  accounts  of 
the  main  recent  events  in  the  war  are 
so  great  as  to  be  almost  amusing.  Thus 
the  engagement  in  northern  Korea  on 
March  28  has  been  variously  reported 
as  a  slight  skirmish  in  which  there  were 
very  few  casualties  on  each  side,  and 
as  a  fight  in  which  four  hundred  Rus- 
sians were  killed  or  wounded  and  many 
captured,  with  Japanese  losses  of  only 
thirty — the  latter  undoubtedly  exagger- 
ated report,  needless  to  say,  does  not 
come  from  Russian  sources.  What  seems 
certain  is  that,  after  a  more  or  less 
sharp  engagement  between  advanced 
bodies  of  hostile  forces  at  and  near 
Chongyu,  the  Japanese  have  occupied 
that  town,  said  to  be  the  largest  p^ace 
between  Pingyang  and  Wiju,  and  have 
since  pushed  on  still  further  north  to 
Sonchon,  which  is  only  forty  miles  south 
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of  Wiju,  where  the  Russians  are  in  force. 
This  has  led  to  a  belief  that  Russia  does 
not  intend  to  resist  the  Japanese  sldvance 
seriously  until  it  reaches  the  Yalu  River. 
Equally  discrepant  are  the  reports  about 
the  attempt  of  the  Japanese  to  block 
the  harbor  of  Port  Arthur,  mentioned 
in  these  columns  last  week.  Admiral 
Togo's  formal  report  says  that  the 
entrance  was  blockaded  except  for  one 
small  channel,  and  it  is  surmised  that 
the  Japanese  still  persist  in  their  inten- 
tion of  completing  the  work.  Russian 
accounts  naturally  place  stress  on  the 
unquestionably  gallant  conduct  of  the 
torpedo-boat  destroyer,  the  Silni,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  the  intrepidity  of 
the  Silni's  commander  alone  saved  the 
Russian  fleet  from  being  "  bottled  up." 
From  Port  Arthur  comes  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  injury  done  to  the  Russian 
cruiser  Bayan,  "  in  the  recent  bombard- 
ment "  (presumably  that  of  March  22), 
which  states  that  thirty-nine  men  on 
that  ship  were  killed  or  wounded.  The 
proclamation  of  martial  law  at  Niuchaang 
places  that  port  positively  in  the  field  of 
actual  operations,  as  it  has  been  evident 
from  the  first  that  it  must  be.  Inci- 
dental to  the  full  assumption  by  Russia 
of  the  possession  of  Niuchuang  was  the 
removal  of  British  and  American  flags 
from  some  private  residences;  button 
the  remonstrance  of  the  diplomatic  au- 
thorities, the  Russian  officials  allowed 
these  flags  to  be  replaced.  Before  long 
it  is  probable  that  access  of  neutral 
trading  vessels  to  the  port  will  be  made 
impossible  by  the  measures  taken  for  its 
protection,  and  the  foreign  war- ships 
now  at  the  port  will  withdraw  or  be  per- 
manently blocked  there.  Military  critics 
of  the  war  have  expressed  surprise  that 
the  Japanese  have  not  yet  made  a  move- 
ment toward  attacking  Niuchuang,  and 
despatches  assert  that  the  place  has 
now  been  strongly  garrisoned  by  Russia, 
and  is  protected  by  a  hundred  large 
guns. 

If  public  interest  were 

'^^  ^*Tn»if ***'''"  "^^  fastened  upon  the 
Farthest  East,  the  ter- 
rible slaughter  of  Tibetans  at  Guru  last 
Thursday  by  the  British  force  under 
Colonel  Younghusband  would  have  sent 


a  thrill  of  dismay  and  horror  through 
the  whole  world.  Nothing  but  stem 
necessity  could  justify  the  killing  of  four 
or  five  hundred  men  caught  in  a  trap 
and  mowed  down  by  superior  weapons 
in  the  hands  of  European  invaders.  It 
may  be  that  that  necessity  existed,  for  full 
reports  have  not  arrived,  and  the  con- 
ditions which  preceded  the  fighting  are 
not  clear.  Tibet,  as  readers  of  The 
Outlook  will  remember,  is  a  territory 
embracing  nearly  five  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about 
six  and  a  half  millions.  Lhasa,  the 
capital,  is  the  residence  of  the  Grand 
Lama,  the  head  of  the  Buddhists  through- 
out the  world.  He  is  the  custodian  of 
the  Buddhistic  sacred  writings,  and  of 
certain  alleged  secrets.  He  is  believed 
by  pious  Buddhists  to  remember  his 
previous  lives  and  to  have  died  and 
reincarnated  himself  many  times.  Sober 
European  historians  have  noted  the  sig- 
nificant fact  that  the  Grand  Lamas  have 
a  curious  hibit  of  dying  very  young,  and 
that  the  country  is  governed  by  a  power 
behind  the  throne,  which,  as  in  many 
other  Oriental  countries,  educates  rulers 
to  be  tools  by  enervating  and  debilitat- 
ing them,  and  quietly  removes  them 
when  they  arrive  at  a  point  where  they 
may  declare  their  independence.  The 
Tibetans,  however,  attach  supreme  im- 
portance to  the  impenetrability  of  their 
country  as  a  protection  to  their  secret 
writings,  and  Tibet  has  been  heretofore, 
save  for  a  few  adventurous  explorers, 
an  unknown  country.  In  the  modem 
world,  however,  no  countries  can  remain 
unknown,  nor  can  any  city  permanently 
hold  itself  aloof  from  the  tides  of  travel 
and  from  the  eagerness  of  men  to  know 
and  record  what  is  going  on  in  all  parts 
of  the  earth.  Tibet  has  the  misfortune 
to  be  of  great  possible  importance  both 
to  Russia  and  to  England.  The  head- 
waters of  the  Yangtse  are  in  Tibet,  and 
the  British  claim  that  the  region  must 
be  kept  free  from  Russian  control  in 
order  to  protect  the  British  sphere  of 
influence  in  the  Yangtse  valley  in  China 
proper.  They  also  claim  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  been  intriguing  in  Tibet  and 
that  many  of  the  Buddhist  priests  who 
are  in  the  hierarchy  are  pledged  to  Rus- 
sian interests*     The  Russians,  on  the 
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other  hand,  insist  that  the  British  are 
preparing  to  establish  a  protectorate 
over  Tibet 

When  the  British  Govem- 
^**«fo«ni**'^    ment  some  time  ago  invited 

Tibetan  authorities  to  send 
representatives  to  India  in  order  that 
certain  frontier  depredations  and  viola- 
tions of  treaties  might  be  explained  and 
arranged,  the  Tibetans,  true  to  their 
ancient  policy,  refused  to  come ;  where- 
upon the  British  sent  into  Tibet  what  is 
commonly  called  a  mission,  with  a  large 
military  escort,  under  fhe  command  of 
Colonel  Younghusband,  assuring  the 
Tibetans  at  the  same  time  that  the 
seclusion  of  the  capital  would  be  re- 
spected, and  that  no  expedition  would 
make  any  attempt  to  reach  Lhasa.  The 
expedition  had  reached  Guru,  and  Col- 
onel Younghusband  was,  according  to 
report,  attempting  to  disarm  a  body  of 
Tibetans  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  wall 
which  had  been  built  across  the  highway 
to  oppose  the  advance,  when  the  Indian 
troops  who  formed  part  of  the  British 
expedition  made  a  flank  movement  and 
inclosed  fifteen  hundred  Tibetans  in  a 
circle,  the  intention  being  to  capture 
them  without  any  loss  of  blood.  The 
Tibetans,  however,  did  not  fall  in  with 
this  programme.  There  was  an  encounter 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  between  the 
Tibetans  and  the  Sikhs  in  the  English 
ranks.  If  reports  are  to  be  trusted,  a 
Tibetan  fired  and  wounded  a  Sikh,  where- 
upon all  the  Tibetans  drew  their  swords 
and  rushed  upon  the  invaders.  The 
English  promptly  opened  fire  on  the 
mob.  The  Tibetans,  unable  to  break 
the  British  ranks  and  unable  to  escape 
by  the  rear  on  account  of  the  wall  which 
they  themselves  had  built,  fell  like  sheep 
'"and  fully  half  of  them  were  killed  before 
the  affair  ended.  Among  the  dead  were 
a  leading  Tibetan  general  and  several 
leaders  of  the  party  who  have  most 
strenuously  opposed  foreign  influence  in 
Tibet  The  news  of  the  slaughter  was 
received  in  England  not  only  without 
elation,  but  in  many  quarters  with  a  feel- 
ing of  humiliation.  The  arbitrary  inva- 
sion of  a  country  which  desires  to  keep 
itself  free  from  foreign  influence  can 
be  justified  only  ^on  the  ground  of  the 


highest  needs  of  civilization;  and  to 
mow  down  with  modem  weapons  a  brave' 
people  who,  in  defending  their  country, 
are  caught  in  a  trap,  can  find  its  justifi- 
cation only  on  the  ground  of  supreme 
necessity.  This  affair  can  hardly  give 
satisfaction  in  England,  where  the  uneasy 
feeling  that  things  are  being  done  in 
many  parts  of  the  Empire  on  a  basis  of 
force,  without  justification  in  moral  ne- 
cessity, is  growing. 


The  educational  question 
In  silS*  Africa  »»  England  has  been  al- 
most pushed  into  the  back- 
ground lately  by  the  intense  feeling 
awakened  by  the  proposition  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  introduce  Chinese  contract 
labor  in  the  mining  districts  of  South 
Africa.  What  used  to  be  called  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  day  the  "Nonconformist 
conscience  "  has  taken  fire  at  the  propo- 
sition to  reintroduce  what  would  be  prac- 
tically a  form  of  slavery  under  British 
rule.  A  storm  of  protest  has  swept  the 
country ;  and  when  the  matter  was  voted 
upon  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
Ministry  was  sustained  by  the  small  ma- 
jority of  fifty-one  votes — a  little  more  than 
one-third  of  the  normal  strength  of  the 
Ministry.  The  debate  which  preceded 
the  vote  was  prolonged,  passionate,  and 
at  times  acrimonious.  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Ban nerman,  the  Liberal  leader,  de- 
clared that  nothing  the  Government  has 
done  since  the  close  of  the  South  African 
war  had  so  sorely  tried  the  English 
people  as  this  sanction  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chinese  labor  into  South  Africa; 
that  if  this  policy  were  kept  up,  an  ele- 
ment of  weakness  would  be  introduced, 
not  only  into  the  Transvaal,  but  all  South 
Africa,  and  that  there  could  not  be  con- 
ceived a  greater  departure  from  the 
principles  by  which  Great  Britain  had 
hitherto  made  her  way  in  the  world  than 
the  importation  of  aliens  as  bondsmen 
of  mining  speculators ;  he  declared  that 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  would  make 
the  Chinese  laborers  virtually  slaves. 
The  supporters  of  the  Government  were 
entirely  on  the  defensive  and  spoke  very 
guardedly  of  the  situation.  Mr.  Balfour 
said  that  it  was  a  question  whether  the 
Transvaal  should    be    allowed    to    go 
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through  a  grave  commercial  crisis,  or 
use  Chinese  labor. 


The  Colonial  Secretary, 
^^.mTn"*"*    Mr.  Lyttelton,   asserted 

that  the  introduction  of 
Chinese  labor  was  only  the  means  which 
the  Ministry  had  adopted  to  bridge  the 
transition  period  until  the  blacks  have 
increased  sufficiently  to  fill  the  demand 
for  unskilled  labor.  Mr.  Lyttelton  had 
previously  stated  very  succinctly  the 
case  of  the  Government  in  the  matter  of 
Chinese  labor.  He  declared  that  he 
was  convinced  that  in  the  long  run  the 
workingmen  of  England  would  under- 
stand; that  in  the  circumstances  of  South 
Africa  white  unskilled  labor  cannot  be 
introduced;  that  the  prospect  of  in- 
creased employment  for  white  skilled 
labor  there  depends  upon  the  sufficiency 
of  unskilled  native  African  and  Asiatic 
labor;  that  the  increased  prosperity  of 
the  Transvaal  will  very  materially  affect 
for  the  better  manufacturing  employment 
for  all  classes  of  labor  in  England. 
The  case  for  the  mine-owners  in  the 
Transvaal  may  also  be  stated  very  briefly. 
They  claim  that  the  mining  interest, 
which  is  the  foremost  interest  of  the 
Transvaal,  is  almost  paralyzed  for  lack 
of  labor ;  that  the  local  supply  of  black 
labor  is  insufficient,  and  that  the  majority 
of  the  mines  are  not  sufficiently  remu- 
nerative to  make  the  payment  of  the  high 
wages  demanded  by  the  white  miners 
possible;  that  it  is  undesirable,  for  racial 
reasons,  that  in  that  country  white  men 
should  do  the  work  which  is  commonly 
known  as  black  men's  work;  that  the 
people  of  the  Transvaal  of  every  class 
and  interest  are  in  favor  of  the  importa- 
tion of  Chinese  coolies,  subject  to  proper 
regulation. 

The  answer  to  these  argu- 
^ji^J^   ments, stated  briefly,  is:  that 

the  most  profitable  class  of 
mines  in  South  Africa  could  earn  rea- 
sonable dividends  with  white  labor,  but 
that  the  lower  grade  of  mines  can  be 
made  to  pay  only  with  either  Kaffir  labor 
or  imported  cheap  labor ;  that  the  coun- 
try needs  more  labor  if  its  progress  is  to 
be  maintained,  and  that  the  progress 


depends  largely  on  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  mining  interests,  but  that  the 
situation  does  not  involve  the  necessity 
of  introducing  coolies;  that  some  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  the  mining  interests 
of  the  Transvaal,  the  English  stock- 
holders, and  the  English  taxpayers  may 
be  necessary,  but  that  these  sacrifices 
should  be  made  in  order  to  secure  a 
pure  white  population  of  British  and 
Dutch  stock,  and  unless  the  English 
people  are  prepared  to  take  Asiatics  in 
partnership  with  them  in  South  Africa ; 
if  they  are  willing  to  do  that,  India  will 
supply  all  their  needs,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  China  should  be  drawn  in ; 
that  the  black  population  of  South  Africa 
furnishes  ample  material  for  all  the 
labor  needed  in  that  country,  if  only  fair 
conditions  of  pay  and  treatment  are  in- 
sisted upon,  and  that  the  ccointry  can  be 
made  a  white  man's  country — that  is 
to  say,  its  work  can  be  done  largely  by 
white  men  underconditionsof  life  which 
make  it  possible  for  white  men  to  live 
and  work  there — if  the  English  are  pre- 
pared to  take  proper  steps  regarding 
tariff  and  railway  rates  and  to  supervise 
the  immigration  to  the  country.  The 
position  of  the  Ministry,  in  which  it  has 
been  sustained  by  a  small  majority,  ap- 
pears to  be  that  there  is  a  crisis  in  the 
Transvaal,  and  that  as  a  temporary 
measure  imported  labor  is  to  be  intro- 
duced under  conditions  which  are  alien 
to  the  Englisih  spirit  and  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  the  English  Government 


A  widely  traveled  gentleman, 
MissroLri'e'l  ^hosc     Opinions,     gathered 

around  the  world,  find  fre- 
quent utterance  in  print,  has  lately  been 
telling  the  law  students  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity what  he  thinks  of  American  con- 
suls and  missionaries.  As  to  consuls, 
he  is  reported  as  saying  that  many  of 
them  are  unfit  and  incapable;  and  as  to 
missionaries,  that  they  "don't  dare  to 
say  anything  about  the  consuls,  for  they 
are  more  or  less  in  the  same  boat,"  and 
"  do  more  harm  than  good."  The  opin- 
ions of  men  of  much  higher  distinction 
and  better  opportunities  for  sound  judg- 
ment are  worth  recording  on  the  mis- 
sionary question.    Chulalongkorn,  King 
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of  Siam,  has  said  publicly :  "  American 
missionaries  have  done  more  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  my  country  and  people 
than  any  other  foreign  influence."  Mar- 
quis Ito,  Prme  Minister  of  Japan,  has 
stated  that  "  Japan's  progress  and  devel- 
opment are  largely  due  to  the  influence 
of  missionaries,  exerted  in  right  direc- 
tions when  Japan  was  first  studying  the 
outer  world."  Sir  Augustus  Rivers- 
Thompson,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ben- 
gal, says:  "In  my  judgment,  Christian 
missionaries  have  done  more  real  and 
lasting  good  to  the  people  of  India  than 
all  other  agencies  combined.  They  have 
been  the  salt  of  the  country  and  the 
saviors  of  the  empire."  Sir  Philip 
Currie,  British  Ambassador  to  Turkey, 
affirmed  in  1896,  the  year  of  massacre  : 
"  The  one  bright  spot  in  the  darkness 
that  has  covered  Asiatic  Turkey  has 
been  the  heroism  and  common  sense 
of  the  American  missionaries."  Prince 
Malcom  Khan,  Persian  Minister,  said : 
"  I  have  always  considered  the  presence 
of  your  missionaries  in  Persia  a  provi- 
dential blessing."  Such  testimonies  are 
abundant  from  men  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing, of  our  own  as  well  as  of  other 
nations. 

As  was  foreshadowed 
*"5Srr:'?«'  mL'ST"  in  these  columns  last 

week,  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  the  decisive 
majority  of  316  to  269,  has.  passed  the 
bill  submitted  by  M.  Combes  for  the 
suppression  of  all  forms  of  teaching  by 
the  religious  orders,  thus  completing  the 
legislation  begun  during  the  Premiership 
of  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  three  years 
ago,  and  undoubtedly  going  far  beyond 
the  intention  of  the  originator  of  the 
policy.  Under  the  first  act  unauthorized 
teaching  orders  which  had  been  carry- 
ing on  their  work  without  legal  sanction 
were  suppressed.  In  some  of  the  more 
pronounced  Roman  Catholic  sections  of 
the  country,  like  Brittany,  there  have 
been  serious  local  outbreaks.  As  a 
whole,  however,  the  country  seems  to 
have  been  with  the  Government  in  its 
attitude.  The  minority  opposed  to  the 
bill  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was 
eminently  respe^^table,  but  failed  to  make 
a  sufficiently  forceful  opposition  to  im- 


press the  country.  It  has  contented 
itself  chiefly  with  obstruction.  The 
present  bill  makes  no  distinction  between 
authorized  and  unauthorized  religious 
orders,  forbids  all  teaching  by  the  relig- 
ious orders  in  France,  and  provides  for 
the  suppression  within  ten  years  of  all 
orders  now  holding  authorization  to 
teach.  Existing  congregations  are  pro- 
hibited from  recruiting  new  members. 
Severe  penalties  have  been  provided  in 
case  attpmx>ts  are  made  to  evade  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  The  Premier  has 
carried  his  own  party  with  him  in  this 
drastic  policy.  There  have  been  several 
defections  of  well-known  Republicans^ 
and  amendments  have  been  passed  which 
have  modified  to  a  certain  degree  the 
drastic  character  of  the  original  measure; 
but,  in  its  entirety,  no  legislation  of  recent 
years  directed  against  any  body  of  citi- 
zens has  been  more  complete  or  more 
drastic  in  its  provisions.  It  means  the 
entire  secularization  of  education  in 
France ;  the  State  proposes  to  take  the 
place  of  the  teachers  in  all  the  religious 
orders.  It  makes  national  public  teach- 
ing inevitable,  and  it  makes  any  other 
kind  of  teaching  illegal.  No  course  is 
now  open  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  France  except  to  conform  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law ;  but  the  attitude  <^ 
the  Papacy  is  still  to  be  defined,  and 
there  is  very  grave  doubt  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  a  body  of  legislation 
which  not  only  assumes  the  entire  func- 
tion of  education,  but  excludes  the  his- 
torical and  traditional  religion  of  the 
country  from  any  share  in  it 


It  is  quite  within  the 
"^eK^  ""^  bounds  of  possibUity  that 

some  of  those  now  living 
may  see  electricity  substituted  for  steam 
on  the  great  railroad  systems.  Already, 
as  we  have  pointed  out  previously,  rail- 
way trains  of  average  weight  and  length 
have  been  run  on  small  and  experiment- 
al lines  with  decided  success.  These 
comparatively  short  lines  have  evolved 
in  some  cases  also  extraordinary  speed ; 
particularly  is  this  the  case  with  the  line 
near  Como,  where  a  speed  of  over  one 
hundred  ii^lcs  an  hour  has  been  obtained 
for  distanc^p  of  several  miles  at  a  time. 


\ 
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In  this  country,  as  is  well  known,  there 
are  in  active  operation  several  electric 
branch  lines,  and  there  is  evidence  that 
this  application  of  electricity  is  to  be 
enormously  expanded  within  the  next 
few  years,  while  the  trolley  lines  on  their 
side  are  evidently  working  toward  heav- 
ier traffic  and  greater  power.  A  notable 
indication  of  the  scientific  trend  in  this 
direction  was  announced  last  week  from 
England.  The  line  from  Liverpool  to 
Southport,  a  distance  of  nearly  twenty 
miles,  formerly  operated  by  steam,  has 
been  turned  into  an  electric  third-rail 
system,  and  service  is  now  being  ren- 
dered in  most  acceptable  fashion.  What 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  improvement 
by  such  a  change  is  shown  in  the  state- 
ment that  on  this  branch  road,  where 
formerly  thirty-six  trains  a  day  ran  from 
Liverpool  to  Southport,  now  there  are 
sixty-five,  and  the  increase  in  trains  for 
the  first  few  miles  out  of  Liverpool  is 
even  larger.  Not  only  this,  but  there 
has  been  a  gain  of  a  third  or  more  in 
speed,  and  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  express  trains.  The  Northeastern 
Railway  of  England  also  has  adopted 
electricity  for  a  considerable  part  of  its 
great  suburban  traffic. 

The   Philippines  for  the 
Filipino 

On  another  page  we  print  an  article 
by  Mr.  James  A.  Le  Roy  on  "  The  Phil- 
ippine  Tariff."  Mr.  lie  Roy,  who,  as 
secretary  to  Professor.  Worcester,  of  the 
Philippine  Commission,  became  an  au- 
thority oh  affairs  in  those  islands,  empha- 
sizes at  the  outset  the  essential  need  of 
economic  freedom.  Government  is  not 
an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means.  The  end 
is  life ;  and  as  life  is  more  than  meat  to 
the  individual,  so  life  is  more  than  any 
form  of  government  to  a  people.  It  is 
highly  important  that  discussions  about 
schemes  for  the  government  of  the  Phil- 
ippines should  not  obscure  the  really 
vital  needs  in  comparison  with  which 
every  governmental  scheme  b  of  only 
secondary  importance. 

With  regard  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral  life  of  the  Filipino,  the  United 
States  is  already  doing  the  sort  of  thing 


that  a  Government,  necessarily  limited 
in  function,  can  do.  It  has  settled  the 
friars'  land  question,  and  has  made 
religion  free  in  the  islands ;  it  has  also 
established  and  promoted  a  public- 
school  system.  In  other  words,  it  has 
established  conditions  of  intellectual 
and  religious  freedom.  It  has  not,  how- 
ever, established  conditions  of  economic 
freedom.  One  illustration  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  present  tariff,  concern- 
ing which  Mr.  Le  Roy  writes.  Another, 
to  which  .Mr.  Le  Roy  also  refers,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  shipping  law. 

Under  the  present  law,  commerce,  not 
only  between  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
the  United  States,  but  also  between  the 
various  ports  of  the  Philippine  archi- 
pelago itself,  must,  after  July  1st  of  this 
year,  be  transported  only  in  vessels  of 
American  registry.  This  means  a 
double  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  hurts  their  foreign  trade,  for  even  if 
there  should  be  enough  American  ves- 
sels to  carry  Philippine  goods,  the  fact 
that  a  monopoly  would  be  created  makes 
inevitable  a  higher  freight  rate  which 
the  Filipinos  must  pay.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  means  a  practical  paralysis  of 
the  inter-island  trade.  At  present  that 
trade  is  carried  on  in  vessels  belonging 
to  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  or  to 
foreigners,  and  under  the  command  of 
seamen  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  uncharted  waters  of  the  archi- 
pelago. If  these  vessels  are  excluded, 
there  will  be  none  to  take  their  place, 
and  there  are  certainly  no  American 
seamen  who  have  the  special  experience 
and  qualification  of  these  Filipino  and 
Spanish  sailors.  If,  therefore,  nothing 
is  done  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the 
coasting  trade  laws  to  the  Philippines,  a 
hardship  will  be  laid  upon  the  Filipinos 
without  even  the  feeble  excuse  of  ade- 
quate advantage  to  the  United  States. 

In  response,  however,  to  urgent  ap- 
peals from  Secretary  Taft,  a  bill  (known 
as  the  Frye  bill,  with  amendments)  has 
passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  on  the 
calendar  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
postponing  until  July  1,  1905,  the  appli- 
cation of  5ie  coastwise  laws  to  the  trade 
between  the  Philippines  and  the  United 
States,  and  postponing  indefinitely  the 
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application  of  those  laws  to  inter-island 
trade.  As  it  stands,  this  bill  is  a  great 
gain.  The  only  question  is,  Does  it  go 
far  enough  ?  To  the  mind  of  any  one 
who  believes  that  our  dealings  with  the 
Philippines  should  be  actuated  by  other 
motives  than  merely  those  of  self-interest, 
there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  merits 
of  this  bill,  except  as  to  whether  the 
postponement  of  the  law  concerning 
trade  between  the  archipelago  and  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  inter-island 
trade,  ought  not  to  be  made  indefinite. 
In  other  words,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  is  any  advantage  to  be  found  in 
extending  our  coastwise  laws  to  the 
Philippines  at  all,  so  long  as  the  freedom 
of  trade  which  exists  within  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  is  not  extended  at  the 
same  time.  As  Secretary  Taft  has  said, 
"  If  you  are  going  to  apply  the  protection 
theory  to  us,  you  ought  to  give  us  the 
beneflt  of  the  protection  theory."  To 
restrain  Philippine  trade  first  by  laying 
upon  it  the  weight  of  a  tariff,  even  though 
it  is  somewhat  reduced,  and  then  by 
limiting  it  to  a  monopoly  of  carriers,  is 
to  put  a  double  burden  upon  the  islands 
which  we  cannot  lay  on  a  foreign  nation 
and  would  never  be  willing  to  lay  on 
ourselves. 

In  our  treatment  of  the  Philippines 
the  danger  of  oppression  will  come  from 
the  commercial  rather  than  the  political 
side.  Even  though  we  should  grant 
that  our  relation  to  the  Philippines  has 
an  analogy  in  Great  Britain's  relation  to 
her  American  colonies  before  the  War 
for  Independence,  we  should  find  historic 
confirmation  of  this  fact.  The  cry  for 
political  independence  then  came  only 
after  years  during  which  Great  Britain 
determined  her  commercial  policy  for 
her  own  supposed  advantage  at  the 
expense  of  her  colonies.  As  John  Mor- 
ley  has  said,  "  If  the  severe  pressure  of 
the  mercantile  policy,  unflinchingly  car- 
ried out,  had  not  first  filled  the  colonists 
with  resentment  and  deprived  them  of 
their  prosperity,  the  imperial  claim  to 
impose  taxes  would  probably  have  been 
submitted  to  without  much  ado."  It 
is  commercial  oppression  which  most 
quickly  and  surely  arouses  antagonism. 
And  it  is,  also,  commercial  oppression 
which  we  Americans,  when  impelled  by 


self-interest,  are  most  likely  to  promote. 
The  man  who,  advocating  the  extension 
of  the  coasting  trade  laws  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
said,  "  We  are  not  in  this  business  for 
our  health.  We  do  not  receive  large 
salaries  as  presidents,  or  secretaries,  or 
treasurers,  and  so  on.  We  do  this  busi- 
ness for  our  living,  not  for  love,"  repre- 
sents those  who,  whether  in  the  United 
States  or  the  Philippines,  bring  to  bear 
the  sort  of  pressure  that  needs  most  to 
be  resisted. 

Is  the  President  Extrava- 
gant ? 

Dr.  Jowett,  Master  of  Balliol,  the 
eminent  translator  of  Plato  and  one  of 
the  most  gentle  and  delightful  men  ever 
produced  by  Oxford  University,  once,  in 
a  moment  of  natural  resentment  at  some 
unjust  criticism  of  some  of  his  admin- 
istrative acts,  laid  down  this  rule  for  a 
man  of  action:  " Never  retract  Never 
explain.  Get  it.  done,  and  let  them 
howl." 

There  are  times,  however,  when  ex- 
planations or  denials  are  necessary  even 
for  men  of  action,  if  not  by  way  of  justi- 
fication of  certain  courses  pursued  or 
certain  acts  performed,  at  least  by  way 
of  relieving  the  honest  solicitude  of 
friends  who,  on  hearing  definite  accusa- 
tions made  and  not  knowing  the  facts 
themselves  and  receiving  no  denial  from 
the  person  accused,  are  greatly  disturbed 
and  troubled.  No  man  in  this  country 
so  suffers  from  false  and  gossiping 
stories,  and  from  his  inability  to  make 
his  honest  and  indignant  denials  public, 
as  the  man  who  fills  the  ofiice  of  Presi- 
dent. It  is  a  common  idea  that  Wash- 
ington, owing  to  the  supreme  nobility  of 
his  character,  to  his  supreme  importance 
to  his  country,  and  to  the  supreme  neces- 
sity' for  National  safety  of  a  united  and 
patriotic  people  during  the  first  Presi- 
dency, was  spared  the  personal  slanders 
and  attacks  which  are  all  too  common 
in  political  life.  The  contrary  is,  how- 
ever, true.  The  current  newspapers  and 
political  literature  of  Washington's  time 
contain  the  basest  and  meanest  personal 
attacks  upon   him;  he  was  accused  c^ 
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personal  moral  laxness,  of  extravagance, 
of  snobbishness,  of  military  ignorance, 
of  political  incapacity— in  fict,  of  the 
whole  round  of  moral  and  official  de- 
fects which  a  base  partisan  antagonism 
is  constantly  seeking  for  and  rejoices 
when  it  thinks  it  discovers  them. 

Similar  attacks  are  made  upon  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  A  typical  one  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  paragraph  from 
the  "  Commercial  Appeal,"  of  Memphis, 
Tennessee : 

We  want  to  see  a  Democrat  in  the  White 
House  again  for  a  number  of  reasons.  He 
is  needed  there  in  the  interest  of  economy. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  makes  too  many  demands 
upon  the  people's  purse  to  satisfy  his  vanity, 
to  amuse  his  children,  and  to  exalt  ME. 
There  is  a  probably  not  a  palace  in  Memphis 
that  cost  as  much  as  |50,000.  The  Presi- 
dent wants  $100,000  to  build  a  stable  for  his 
horses.  His  private  naval  review  last  sum- 
mer cost  the  people  over  $200,000.  He  appro- 
priated for  his  own  use  and  that  of  his  family 
a  $500,000  naval  yacht,  had  over  $50,000  worth 
of  furnishings  put  in  it,  and  has  also  had 
smaller  vessels  assigned  to  the  t^sk  of  nurs- 
ing the  Roosevelt  kids  at  Oyster  Bay.  The 
White  House  has  been  enlarged  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $500,000,  a  $2,500  tennis-court  has 
Seen  built  for  his  children,  and  the  living 
expenses  have  been  about  triple.  We  would 
like  to  see  a  Democrat  in  the  White  House 
in  order  that  a  period  might  be  put  to  this 
carnival  of  graft  and  extravagance. 

At  first  glance  these  charges  seem  so 
extravagant  in  statement  and  so  unchiv- 
alrous  and  un-Southern  in  spirit  as  to 
deserve  no  attention.  They  are,  how- 
ever, being  circulated  through  the  coun- 
try so  widely  by  unscrupulous  partisans 
that  The  Outlook  proposes  to  state  the 
facts — not  for  the  sake  of  the  reputation 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  is  perfectly  com- 
petent to  take  care  of  himself,  but  for 
the  sake  of  those  citizens  who,  without 
access  to  the  facts,  are  justly  disturbed 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  openly  accused  of  snobbish  extrava- 
gance and  no  denial  is  made.  The  facts 
in  the  case  are  as  follows : 

No  appropriation  has  been  made  for  a 
new  stable  at  the  White  House.  With- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  President,  the 
superintendent  of  public  buildings  and 
grounds  reported  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
present  stable  is  on  unhealthful  ground, 
and  the  horses,  which  are  Government 
property  and  not  the  personal  property 
of  the  President,  became  sick  in  it,  the 


Government  ought  to  build  a  new  stable. 
Whoever  is  elected  President  next  au- 
tumn, decency  and  good  business  man- 
agement call  for  a  new  stable. 

There  was  no  private  naval  review 
last  summer,  and  the  review  that  did 
take  place  did  not  cost  the  people  a 
penny  beyond  the  usual  expenditures 
for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  navy. 
The  review  to  which  the  Memphis  "  Ap- 
peal "  refers  took  place  in  Long  Island 
Sound,  in  the  presence  of  hundreds  of 
spectators,  and  was  far  less  private  than 
the  ordinary  reviews  held  off  the  coast. 
The  review  was  made  solely  because 
the  officers  of  the  navy,  a  body  of  men 
of  whom  every  American,  whether  Demo- 
crat or  Republican,  ought  to  be  proud, 
felt  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  the 
President  show  a  personal  interest  in 
the  fleet. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Presi- 
dential yacht.  Perhaps  the  "  Appeal  " 
refers  to  the  Mayflower,  which  is  ordi- 
narily used  by  the  Admiral  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  necessary  duties.  Not  a  dollar 
has  been  spent  upon  furnishing  this 
vessel  for  the  use,  of  the  President  or 
his  family.  The  President  has  been 
aboard  either  the  Mayflower  or  the 
Sylph  not  more  than  ten  times  during 
his  term  of  office  in  the  Presidential 
chair,  and  those  occasions  have  been 
times  when  the  President  was  exercising 
his  natural  and  necessary  duties  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Navy. 

As  to  entertainments  at  the  White 
House,  the  fact  is  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent receives  guests  at  his  table  at  din- 
ner or  luncheon,  he  pays  the  butcher, 
the  baker,  and  the  grocer  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  tennis- 
court  on  the  White  House  grounds,  but 
it  cost  less  than  four  hundred  dollars — 
which  is  a  much  smaller  amount  than 
was  expended  upon  the  greenhouses 
under  previous  administrations.  We 
think  there  can  be  no  serious  objection 
on  the  part  of  any  decent  American  to 
the  President  playing  tennis  with  his 
children,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  play  tennis  except  on  the  White 
House  grounds. 

Finally,  the  enlargement  and  improve- 
ment of  the  White  House  was  made,  not 
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on  the  recommendation  of  President 
Roosevelt,  but  on  the  initiative  and 
with  the  approval  of  Congress  without 
regard  to  political  party.  The  White 
House  was  unsafe  and  unsanitary,  and 
Congress  rightly  thought  that  it  was 
improper  and  undignified  to  leave  it 
longer  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was 
before  the  present  renovation.  Senator 
Cockrell,  of  Missouri,  and  Congressman 
McRae,  of  Arkansas,  both  well-known 
and  influential  Democrats,  were  among 
the  Senators  and  Congressmen  who  took 
the  lead  in  having  the  changes  made. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  at  large  wish  that  their 
President,  whatever  may  be  his  party, 
shall  live  in  dignity  and  with  appropri- 
ate surroundings.  The  White  House  is 
not  a  private  residence.  It  is  open  to 
visits  both  of  Americans  and  of  distin- 
guished officials  and  travelers  from  other 
countries.  The  Outlook  ventures  to  say 
that  the  President  and  his  family  accept 
their  temporary  home  in  the  White 
House  as  one  of  the  burdens,  not  as  one 
of  the  advantages,  of  the  Presidential 
office.  No  American  with  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  habits  of  dignified  living 
can  object  to  the  reasonable  expenditure 
of  money  which  has  made  the  White 
House  more  efficient  as  the  executive 
office  of  the  President  and  more  appro- 
priate and  beautiful  as  the  place  in 
which  public  receptions  and  official  din- 
ners are  given  for  the  benefit,  not  of  the 
President's  family,  but  of  the  entire 
American  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
President  Roosevelt,  although  a  Repub- 
lican by  name,  is  thoroughly  democratic 
in  his  tastes  and  manner  of  life.  The 
editor  of  the  Memphis  "Appeal"  is 
quite  within  his  reasonable-  and  just 
rights  if  he  desires  to  see  a  Democrat 
in  the  White  House  again  ;  but  he  is 
justly  open  to  the  criticism  of  insincerity 
when  he  bases  his  demand  for  a  change 
of  administration  on  the  ground  of  a 
National  desire  for  personal  economy 
in  the  President's  expenditures.  The 
days  when  Senators  and  .Congressmen 
and  Cabinet  officers  chewed  wooden 
toothpicks  in  public  and  spat  tobacco- 
juice  with  equal  facility  at  every  point 
of  the  compass  have,  happily,  gone  by. 
The   American  people  no  longer  want 


that  kind  of  simplicity.  They  want 
public  ofl^cials  to  do  their  work  effect- 
ively, with  despatch,  and  with  reasonable 
expenditure  of  money,  but  they  want 
them  to  live  in  conditions  which  make 
for  comfort,  health,  and  dignity. 

Devout  Remembering 

Forgetting  and  remembering  are  re- 
sults of  the  same  mental  operation.  We 
remember  when  we  fix  our  attention 
upon  a  past  incident;  we  forget  when 
we  turn  our  attention  away  from«.it.-  In 
this,  as  in  all  our  experiences,  we  are  to 
overcome  evil  with  good;  we  ire  to 
erase  the  pictures  which  dishearten, 
depress,  and  discourage  us,  by  substi- 
tuting for  them  the  pictures  which 
hearten,  encourage,  and  inspire  ;  |lre^e 
to  forget  our  sorrows  by  remembering 
God's  comfort;  we  are  to  forget  our 
sins  by  remembering  God's  forgiveness. 
Our  mind  is  more  subject  to  our  will 
than  we  are  apt  to  think.  The  memory 
is  a  gallery  whose  walls  are  covered 
with  many  pictures;  we  can  choose 
what  pictures  we  will  look  at  This  is 
what  Paul  means  when  he  bids  us  bring 
"every  thought  into  captivity  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ"  It  is  always 
easier  to  turn  our  eyes  from  one  picture 
to  another  than  to  close  our  eyes  alto- 
gether. The  easiest  way  to  forget  what 
is  best  forgotten  is  to  remember  what  is 
best  worth  remembering.  The  easiest 
way  to  forget  our  own  follies  and  fail- 
ures and  sins  is  to  remember  God's 
goodnesses. 

The  involuntary  consciousness  of  the 
divine  Presence  is  the  result  of  a  volun- 
tary attention  to  the  effect  of  that  Pres- 
ence in  our  lives.  If  we  wish  that  a 
sense  of  the  Great  Companion  shall  be 
always  with  us,  we  must  fasten  our  atten- 
tion upon  those  experiences  which  bear 
witness  to  his  presence.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  Bible  lays  such  stress  on 
special  remembrances  of  God:  Attend, 
it  seems  to  say,  to  his  manifestations  of 
himself  in  special  experiences ;  so  you 
will  learn  to  realize  that  he  is  in  all 
experiences.  "  Remember  that  thoa 
wast  a  bondman  in  Eg3rpt,  and  the  Lord 
redeemed  thee*"    "  Remember  the  day^ 
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of  old,  consider  the  years  of  many  gen- 
erations: ask  thy  father,  and  he  will 
show  thee ;  thy  elders,  and  they  will  tell 
thee."  *<  I  call  to  remembrance  my  song 
in  the  night  ...  I  will  remember  the 
years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most 
High."  "Seek  the  Lord  and  his 
strength,  seek  his  face  evermore.  Re- 
member his  marvelous  works  that  he 
hath  done."  This  last  verse  interprets 
the  other ;  it  is  by  remembering  his  mar- 
velous works  that  we  seek  his  strength 
and  his  face.  Remembrance  of  his  past 
graciousness  is  the  way  to  win  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  continual  presence. 

In  this  is  the  value  of  securing  cer- 
tain times  and  places  for  the  special 
cultivation  of  our  conscious  fellowship 
with  God.  It  is  true  that  all  places  are 
holy  ground  ;  that  all  times  are  sacred 
times ;  that  God  is  in  all  our  experiences. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  we  shall  not  see 
him  if  we  do  not  look  for  him,  and  that 
the  mind  is  so  subject  to  the  law  of 
association  that  we  shall  most  easily 
see  him  in  all  places  and  at  all  times  if 
we  form  a  habit  of  looking  for  him  in 
certain  sacred  places  and  at  certain 
sacred  times.  It  is  doubtful  if  £zekiel 
would  have  seen  God  in  the  desert  if 
he  had  not  first  seen  him  in  the  Temple. 
Even  Christ  had  his  special  hours  set 
apart  to  devotion ;  no  man  is  so  saintly 
that  he  can  well  dispense  with  aids  to 
the  devotional  life  which  Christ  found 
valuable  if  not  absolutely  needful.  This 
is  the  value  of  public  worship.  We  go 
to  church,  not  for  the  sermon,  or  the 
music,  or  the  prayers;  we  go  for  the 
atmosphere.  When  I  am  with  a  hun- 
dred devout  men  and  women,  who  have 
in  some  measure  a  consciousness  of  the 
divine  presence,  or  even  a  consciousness 
of  their  need  of  it,  their  vbion  gives 
vision  to  me,  their  imagination  enkin- 
dles my  imagination,  their  heart-hunger 
awakens  my  heart  hunger.  This  is  the 
devotional  value  of  sacred  art  My 
grandchild  has  been  making  me  a  visit ; 
and  every  morning  we  have  taken  him 
to  the  photograph  of  his  mother,  and  he 
has  spoken  to  the  photograph :  "  Mam- 
ma I"  The  picture  has  kept  her  in  his 
remembrance.  Doubtless  there  is  a 
danger  lest  the  soul  shall  substitute  the 
image  for  the  reality,  the  crucifix  for  the 


Christ  Whether  the  danger  outweighs 
the  advantage,  whether  the  Second  Com- 
mandment is  to  be  interpreted  as  for- 
bidding all  graven  images,  or  only  all 
worship  of  graven  images,  I  do  not  here 
discuss :  for  the  object  of  these  pages  is 
not  discussion,  but  exposition  and  inter- 
pretation. But  I  may  remind  my  Roman 
Catholic  readers  that  their  own  Church 
forbids  them  to  venerate  the  image  and 
bids  them  use  the  image  never  as  a 
substitute  for  the  living  Person  but  only 
to  recall  him;  and  I  may  remind  my 
Protestant  readers  that  it  may  be  less 
acceptable  to  Christ  to  forget  him  alto- 
gether than  to  recall  him  to  our  thoughts 
by  means  of  a  statuette  or  a  picture. 
That  we  may  rise  above  the  use  of  sacred 
S3rmbols  I  do  not  doubt ;  but  no  one  can 
doubt  that  we  may  fall  below  it  This 
is  the  value  of  those  quiet  hours  which 
the  night  sometimes  affords  us.  Insom- 
nia has  lost  its  dread  since  I  learned  the 
meaning  of  the  Psalmist's  declaration: 
"  My  mouth  shall  praise  thee  with  joyful 
lips  when  I  remember  thee  upon  my 
bed,  and  meditate  on  thee  in  the  night 
watches."  The  sleepless  hours  are  joyful 
hours  if  they  can  be  spent  in  such 
remembrance.  One  does  not  lie  tossing 
restlessly  to  and  fro,  wondering  whethci 
he  shall  ever  fall  asleep  again,  anxious 
lest  he  shall  prove  unfitted  for  the  mor- 
row's duties,  trying  to  put  himself  to 
sleep  by  endless  combinations  of  num- 
bers or  by  repeating  senseless  rhymes; 
he  lies  restfully  and  reads  in  the  book 
of  his  remembrance  the  record  of  his 
Father's  love,  or  looks  calmly  at  the 
morrow's  duties  or  the  morrow's  perils 
because  he  looks  at  them  as  through  his 
Father's  eyes,  or  communes  with  his 
own  heart  and  in  its  uninterpretable 
experiences  hears  the  voice  of  his  Father, 
or  simply  is  still  and  knows  that  God  is 
God ;  and  he  finally  falls  to  sleep  as  a 
child  in  his  Father's  arms,  and  wakes 
in  the  morning  more  refreshed  by  his 
hour  of  sleeplessness  than  by  all  that 
the  hours  of  sleep  have  brought  to  him. 
The  Great  Companion  is  not  dead. 
He  is  not  talking,  nor  pursuing,  nor  in 
a  journey,  nor  sleeping  and  must  be 
awakened.  It  is  we  who  are  talking, 
and  pursuing,  and  in  a  jouraey,  and 
sleeping  and  must  be  awakened    If  we 
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will  stop  our  talking  and  listen,  we  may 
hear  him ;  if  we  will  stop  our  pursuing 
after  we  know  not  what,  we  shall  find 
him  at  our  side;  if  we  will  return  from 
our  journey  into  the  far  country,  he  will 
come  forth  to  meet  us ;  if  we  will  rouse 
ourselves  at  the  voice  of  conscience 
which  every  now  and  then  pierces  to 
our  consciousness  and  disturbs  our 
slumbers,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  his 
presence.     For  still  as  of  old  is  it  true : 

If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there: 
If  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou  art 

there. 
If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning, 
And  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea; 
Even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me. 
And  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me. 
If  I  say,  surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me ; 
Even  the  nieht  shall  be  light  about  me. 
Yea,  the  darkness  hideth  not  from  thee ; 
But  the  night  shineth  as  the  day: 
The  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to 

tliee.  L,  A. 

Concerning  Vivisection 

We  publish  in  this  issue  of  The  Outlook 
two  dispassionate  and  thoroughly  ra- 
tional articles  on  vivisection.  We  do 
this  that  our  readers  may  have  both  sides 
of  the  question  clearly  placed  before 
them ;  Bishop  Lawrence  and  Dr.  LeflBng- 
well  are  not  far  apart  on  the  main  points 
at  issue.  Both  articles  show  the  wide- 
spread feeling  that  vivisection  must  be 
very  carefully  guarded  and  regulated. 
The  chief  point  of  difference  is  with 
regard  to  regulation  by  public  authority. 
Man's  relation  to  the  lower  orders  of 
creation  is  accurately  expressed  in  the 
account  by  the  ancient  prophet  who 
wrote  the  account  of  creation  contained 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis : 

And  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto 
them.  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth,  and  subdue  it ;  and  havfe  dominion 
over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl 
of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that 
moveth  upon  the  earth. 

The  animal  creation  is  made  for  man, 
and  he  has  a  right  and  a  duty  to  use  it 
in  whatever  way  will  best  minister  to 
his  highest  life.  He  has  not  a  right  to 
treat  animals  cruelly,  because  all  cruelty 
is  wrong,  and  because  cruelty  does  not 
minister  to  man's  highest  life,  but  dis- 
honors and  degrades  and  deteriorates 
him.     But  with  this  definition,  which  is 


a  definition,  not  a  qualification,  the  fish 
of  the  sea,  and  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the 
earth,  are  subservient  to  man,  and  to  be 
used  by  him.  He  has,  therefore,  a  right 
to  hunt  and  to  fish,  to  slay  and  to  eat,  to 
use  the  horse  to  carry  burdens  and  the 
dog  to  watch  his  fiocks,  the  bee  to  hive 
his  honey,  the  hens  to  laid  eggs  for  him, 
the  birds  of  the  air  to  sing  to  him ;  and 
by  the  same  right  he  may  use  them  in 
vivisection,  if  such  use  will  minister  to 
the  health,  the  life,  the  welfare  of  the 
human  race. 

There  are  two  and  only  two  questions 
involved  in  the  problem  of  vivisection. 
The  first  question  is,  Does  it  minister 
to  the  health,  the  life,  the  welfare  of  the 
human  race  ?  To  this  there  can  be  but 
one  answer,  the  affirmative  one.  Then 
it  ought  to  be  practiced  under  such  con- 
ditions as  will  make  its  ministry  to  man 
the  greatest,  its  pain  to  the  animal  the 
least.  The  second  question  is.  What 
are  these  conditions  ?  Vivisection  be- 
fore pupils  in  the  grammar  school  and 
high  school,  vivisection  merely  to  gratify 
an  idle  or  morbid  curiosity,  vivisection 
which  has  no  definite  health-giving  end 
in  view,  vivisection  which  is  regardless 
of  and  indifferent  to  the  suffering  of  the 
animal,  is  wrong,  because  it  does  not 
really  minister  to  human  well-being. 
The  vivisection  of  science,  the  vivisec- 
tion which  is  really  seeking  to  leani  the 
secrets  of  life  and  death,  vivisection  pur- 
sued with  serious  purpose  in  order  to 
alleviate  human  suffering  and  to  prolong 
human  life,  vivisection  carried  on  under 
conditions  that  reduce  as  far  as  possi- 
ble the  suffering  of  the  animal  operated 
upon,  deserves  commendation,  not  criti- 
cism, and  its  practice  under  these  con- 
ditions belongs  in  the  rank  of  the  great 
modern  philanthropic  achievements. 

Whether  vivisection  should  be  sub- 
jected to  governmental  supervision  is  a 
question  to  be  determined  by  the  social 
conditions  in  the  special  locality.  If  in 
point  of  fact  in  any  locality  public  sen- 
timent cannot  be  trusted  to  prevent 
needless  cruelty,  then  intervention  is 
legitimate.  If  public  sentiment  can  be 
so  trusted,  governmental  intervention  is 
needless,  and  needless  governmental 
intervention  is  always  pernicious. 


The  Vivisection   Problem:   Two  Views' 

I. — Vivisection  and  a   Humane   Spirit 

By  William  Lawrence 

Bishop  of  Massachusetts 


MANY  people  are  puzzled  to-day 
about  the  question  of  vivisec- 
tion. Is  it  humane  ?  Is  it  not 
cruel  ?  Has  any  man  the  right  deliber- 
ately to  experiment  on  a  hundred  guinea- 
pigs  in  the  hope  of  making  some  discov- 
ery ?  Granted  that  a  discovery  is  made, 
is  it  worth  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of 
many  dumb,  helpless  animals  ? 

Perhaps  it  is  a  presumption  on  the 
part  of  any  one  who  has  not  a  scientific 
training  to  write  upon  the  subject.  I 
have  thought,  however,  that  some  people 
might  like  an  expression  of  opinion  from 
a  layman  in  science  who  has  given  some 
consideration  to  the  question. 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago  I  was 
called  to  a  family  in  my  parish  in  which 
a  terrible  scourge  held  sway.  Diphtheria 
had  struck  the  home:  one  child  lay 
dead,  another  with  heartrending  gasps 
was  struggling  for  breath,  another  was 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  sickness ;  their 
lives  were  doomed.  As  one  watched 
the  mother's  agony  and  the  children's 
cruel  sufferings,  his  thought  was,  "  O 
for  some  relief  from  this  dreadful 
scourge !"  If,  by  the  taste  of  a  tender 
pigeon  or  chicken,  life  could  be  sustained, 
how  quickly  would  we  serve  it  1  If  twenty 
miles  away  there  were  a  physician  who 
could  stay  the  disease,  the  father  would 
ride  his  horse  even  unto  death  to  fetch 
him.  Other  children  near  by  were  dying 
of  the  same  scourge.  What  were  the 
lives  of  a  hundred  pigeons  or  a  hundred 
horses,  if  only  the  scores  of  children 
who  were  doomed  to  die  of  diphtheria 
in  that  city  during  that  winter  could  be 
saved  ? 

Twenty-five  years  have  passed,  and 
to-day,  when  diphtheria  enters  a  home, 
lives  are  comparatively  safe.  Thousands, 
literally  thpusands,  of  children  are  play- 
ing in  our  homes,  thousands  of  men  and 
women   are   doing  their    part  towards 

I  The  Outlook's  editonal  expresiion  of  opinion  on 
this  topic  will  be  found  on  another  pase. 


building  up  our  Nation,  who,  except  for 
the  beneficent  discovery  of  anti-toxin, 
would,  so  far  as  any  one  of  us  can  see, 
be  dead  to-day.  Many  animals  have 
been  sacrificed  in  the  progress  of  the 
discovery,  to  be  sure.  Horses  are  to-day 
put  to  discomfort  and  some  slight  pain 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  material.  But 
the  free  distribution  of  anti-toxin  among 
the  poor  of  our  great  cities  and  its  use 
in  the  hospitals  are  saving  thousands  of 
human  lives.  Mothers  receive  back 
their  children  to  life  again. 

I  start  with  this  discovery,  for  in  it 
are  suggested  a  few  points  that  we  need 
to  keep  in  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  I  assume  that  we 
all  agree  that  man  depends  for  his  life 
upon  the  use  and  sacrifice  of  animals. 
Every  chicken  and  turkey  on  our  dinner- 
tables  tells  us  that  The  milk  that  we 
drink  is  gained  at  the  cost  of  the  anguish 
of  the  cow  which  .is  bereft  of  her  calf. 
The  slaughter  that  goes  on  in  our  abat- 
toirs is  horrible  to  contemplate,  if  we 
put  our  mind  upon  it  and  dwell  on  the 
details ;  yet  every  one  of  us  lives  daily 
upon  the  results  of  the  slaughter. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  is  true :  this 
generation  is  probably  more  sensitive  to 
the  thought  of  pain  and  suffering  in 
animals  than  any  other  in  history.  The 
blessing  of  anaesthetics  has  so  released 
humanity  from  the  awful  terrors  of  suf- 
fering that  we  cannot  endure  even  the 
thought  of  what  our  fathers  passed 
through.  Surgery  has  become  so  skillful 
and  painless  as  to  have  lost  much  of  its 
terror.  Operations  certainly  fatal  one 
year  are  comparatively  safe  the  next  year, 
and  are  almost  without  danger  the  year 
after ;  so  marvelous  has  been  the  increase 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  human  body, 
and  of  the  action  of  its  organs  and  the 
intricacy  of  its  parts.  There  never  were 
$o  many  people  under  the  knife  as  there 
are  to-day;  there  never  have  been  so 
many  lives  saved  by  surgery  and  roedi^ 
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cine  as  now ;  and  there  never  has  been 
so  little  suffering  among  the  sick  and 
injured.  At  the  same  time  that  these 
conditions  prevail  it  is  also  the  fact  that 
vivisection  was  probably  never  before 
so  much  practiced. 

The  people  demand,  therefore,  and 
rightly  demand,  that  there  shall  be  no 
unnecessary  suffering  laid  upm  even 
the  lower  animals.  They  will  not  allow 
cruelty  or  willful  injury  in  any  form. 
The  Societies  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  and  the  stringent 
legislation  against  cruelty  in  this  last 
generation  are  the  efficient  expressions 
of  the  feelings  of  modem  society.  No 
class  of  men,  not  even  the  leaders  in 
science,  are  or  should  be  exempt  from 
these  humane  laws.  Where  there  is  cruel- 
ty, willful  injury,  or  unnecessary  loss  of 
life,  there  the  State  enters,  arrests,  and 
imprisons  or  fines  the  guilty. 

I^ere,  then,  we  have  the  situation. 
For  the  life  and  welfare  of  men,  animals 
must  be  sacrificed;  we  all  accept  this 
fact  when  we  sit  down  to  our  Sunday 
roast  beef.  The  cruel  or  unnecessary 
sacrifice  of  animals  is  universally  con- 
demned. 

The  question  in  connection  with  vivi- 
section is.  How  far  have  we  a  right  to 
sacrifice  animal  life  and  to  inflict  pain 
upon  animals  for  the  welfare  and  life  of 
man? 

No  one  of  us  would  undertake  to  say 
how  many  guinea-pigs  could  be  set 
against  the  life  of  one  little  child.  One? 
Ten  ?  A  thousand  ?  How  many  against 
the  lives  of  a  thousand  children  ?  Clear- 
ly, child  life  and  man's  life  are  of  high 
value.  The  practical  question  for  all  of 
us  who  desire  the  welfare  of  man  and 
the  saving  of  children's  lives  is,  Which 
shall  be  sacrificed — men  and  children,  or 
animals  ?  For  experimentation  must  go 
on,  if  lives  are  to  be  saved.  Shall  the 
experiments  be  on  children  or  on  mice 
and  rabbits  ^ 

Shall  we  allow  our  children,  thousands 
on  thousands  of  them,  to  decline  in 
health  and  become  subject  to  all  sorts 
of  diseases  through  breathing  the  vitiated 
air  of  school-rooms,  or  shall  we  follow 
,with  interest  the  careful  experiments 
,with  animals  breathing  vitiated  air,  thus 
discovering  methods  of  purifying  the  air, 


and  by  the  sacrifice,  it  may  be  of  many, 
many  mice  and  rabbits,  protect  and  sus- 
tain the  health  of  the  children  of  our 
cities?  Shall  we  allow  our  surgeons  to 
experiment  on  the  patients  in  our  hospi- 
tals, killing  man  after  man  in  the  fruit- 
less attempt  to  remove  one  kidney ;  or 
shall  we  encourage  them  to  experiment 
again  and  again,  and  a  thousand  times 
again,  if  necessary,  on  all  sorts  of  ani- 
mals, that  they  may  safely  undertake  the 
operation  when  the  next  sufferer  at  the 
hospital  is  brought  to  them  ? 

All  these  things  mean  vivisection.  So 
did  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  on  which  all  suiigery  and 
medicine  rest ;  so  also  artificial  respi- 
ration, skin-grafting,  the  alleviation  oi 
angina  pectoris,  and  tM  cure  of  hydro- 
phobia. To  vivisection  and  experimen- 
tation on  animals  are  due,  at  least  in 
great  part,  our  increasing  knowledge  of 
that  terrible  scourge,  tuberculosis,  and 
the  means  of  preventing  it.  In  the 
amputation  of  a  limb,  in  these  days 
almost  bloodless  and  painless,  nearly 
every  step  in  the  operation  has  been 
dependent  upon  the  experience  gained 
in  experiments  upon  animals.  The  dis- 
covery and  application  of  antiseptics 
have  enormously  reduced  the  death-rate 
in  hospitals  and  sick-rooms,  sufferings 
untold  are  avoided,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  valuable  lives  are  saved.  In 
his  researches  towards  this  discovery 
Sir  Joseph  Lister  was  dependent  upon 
vivisection.  In  fact,  one  can  hardly 
name  a  disease  or  form  of  suffering  the 
partial  relief  of  which  has  not  had  some 
relation  to  vivisection. 

Could  not  these  discoveries  have  been 
made  without  vivisection  ?  Some  would 
say  "No,"  and  they  would  have  good 
reason  for  their  answer.  I  would  rather 
say, "  I  don't  know,"  but  I  do  know  that 
they  were  not  made  without  vivisection, 
and  I  am  sure  that  without  vivisection 
they  would  not  be  known  to-day.  And 
are  not  the  liastening  of  the  discoveries 
and  thereby  the  saving  of  thousands  of 
precious  lives  worth  all  that  they  have 
cost? 

That  some  vivisection  is  probably 
necessary  is,  I  think,  the  verdict  of 
almost  every  one  who  thinks  of  the  sub* 
ject  at  all    Still,  there  ar^  ipany  <|ue% 
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tions  md  doubts  lingering  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  Perhaps  I  may  put  some 
of  them  in  such  form  as  they  have  come 
to  me,  with  a  few  suggestions  for  con- 
sideration. 

(I)  "  Is  not  vivisection  attended  with 
unnecessary  cruelty  ?"  it  is  asked.  "  We 
read  of  surgeons  and  students  in  Europe 
who  do  horrible  things;  we  see  illustra- 
tions that  shock  us."  What  may  be  done 
in  Europe  I  do  not  know,  though  I  have 
the  impression  that  doctors*  and  scien- 
tists there  are,  as  a  rule,  humane  men. 

What  is.  done  in  our  own  communi- 
ties interests  us  more  closely.  Now,  if 
there  is  any  case  where  an  animal  is 
cruelly  operated  on,  if  it  is  put  to  un- 
necessary pain,  it  is  time  for  those  who 
have  the  evidence  to  call  in  the  police. 
Our  people  will  not  tolerate  cruelty. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that, 
with  very  rare  exceptions,  the  subject  of 
vivisection  is  completely  under  the  in- 
fluence of  anaesthetics.  If  the  animal 
moves,  however,  by  reflex  muscular 
action,  it  is  very  difficult  for  some  per- 
sons not  to  imagine  that  it  is  in  pain. 
We  are  often  told  by  those  who  deplore 
the  practice  that  the  subject  writhes  and 
struggles. 

A  bit  of  personal  experience  has 
helped  me  on  this  point  Called  to 
undergo  as  a  young  man  a  slight  surgi- 
cal operation,  I  was  etherized.  They 
were  not  so  skillful  in  giving  ether  in 
those  days  as  now.  In  the  midst  of  the 
oi>eration  I  struggled  and  fought  as  in 
whe  utmost  agony.  I  awoke  to  find  my- 
self on  the  floor  with  a  rug  on  top  of 
me,  on  which  the  doctor  sat  to  hold  me 
down.  The  operation  was  successfully 
over.  My  parents  were  in  the  utmost 
distress  at  the  pain  I  must  have  suf- 
fered— a  distress  quickly  relieved  when 
I  told  them  that  my  only  sensation  was 
a  funny  dream  of  a  flght,  in  which  I 
came  off  second  best — not  a  suggestion 
of  pain. 

We  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  a  hun- 
dred dogs  may  be  studied  under  vivisec- 
tion and  then  killed,  and  beyond  the 
discomfort  attending  etherization  feel  no 
sensation  equal  to  the  prick  of  a  pin. 
And  if  a  student  or  investigator  allow 
one  dog  to  suffer  unnecessarily,  he  is 
liable  to  anest  for  cruelty. 


There  are,  as  I  have  just  suggested, 
very  exceptional  instances  where  anaes- 
thetics may  interfere  with  the  object  of 
the  experiment ;  even  in  those  cases  the 
slightest  carelessness  as  to  suffering  or 
unnecessary  continuance  of  pain  is,  under 
the  law,  criminal.  Granted  even  that 
some  pain  and  suffering  are  necessary, 
we  must  remember  that  these  experi- 
ments are  carried  on  with  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  so  advancing  science  as  to  relieve 
men  and  women  from  far  more  suffering 
and  agony  than  animals  endure. 

(2)  Again,  we  are  asked,  "  Why  should 
medical  students  be  allowed  each  one  to 
experiment  on  animals  ?  Why  shouldn't 
they  be  shown  in  the  hospitals  how  the 
work  is  done,  and  then  sent  forth  to  do  it?" 

Why  should  the  motorman  be  com- 
pelled not  only  to  understand  the  mech- 
anism and  see  others  handle  the  car, 
but  also  to  handle  it  himself  under 
direction  before  he  is  trusted  with  the 
lives  of  passengers  ?  Because  there  is 
somethnig  in  personal  experience,  in  the 
touch,  the  sense  of  friction  on  grades 
and  curves,  which  no  lessons  can  give. 

Medical  science  is  concerned  with 
life,  and  life  must  be  studied  at  first 
hand.  The  body  and  its  organs  are 
marvelously  intricate.  Will  a  mother 
allow  a  young  doctor  to  cut  open  her 
child's  body,  if  he  tells  her  that  this  is 
the  first  time  he  ever  had  a  knife  in  his 
hand  for  action  ?  She  would  let  him 
know  in  no  measured  words  that  he 
could  try  his  experiments  on  some  one 
else  first ;  and  that  is  just  what  the 
medical  student,  under  the  careful  direc- 
tion of  his  teacher,  does ;  he  experiments, 
so  far  as  is  necessary  and  only  so  far, 
on  animals,  in  order  that  he  may  not  be 
compelled  to  experiment  on  children. 

(3)  A  third  question  arises,  "  Why 
may  not  the  State  have  an  oversight  of 
all  these  things,  and  employ  agents  to 
inspect  and  see  that  everything  is  done 
in  a  humane  way  ?" 

One  is  struck  at  first  thought  by  the 
apparent  good  sense  of  the  proposition. 
On  second  thought,  one  is  prompted 
to  ask  why  the  State  should  take  this 
responsibility  and  go  to  this  large  ex- 
pense. And  if  it  should,  would  the 
results  justify  the  action  ? 

The  Harvard  Medical  School  and,  I 
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take  it,  every  medical  institution  are 
glad  to  welcome  any  disinterested  and 
intelligent  persons  and  show  them  all 
their  methods.  Is  it  worth  while  to  hire 
agents  to  force  doors  that  are  already 
open  ?  Are  there  authenticated  cases 
of  cruelty  so  bad  or  numerous  as  to 
demand  inspection  ? 

Again,  agents  would  be  required  so 
skilled  and  advanced  in  scientific  knowl- 
edge as  to  understand  the  purpose  of 
the  operation,  its  intricacies,  and  its  re- 
lation to  other  operations.  Can  the  State 
pay  for  such  men  ?  Agents  ignorant  of 
the  subject  would  be  worse  than  useless. 

In  England  vivisection  has  been 
sharply  restricted;  the  inspection  sys- 
tem prevails.  The  work  of  science  has 
been  so  hampered  that,  to  the  minds  of 
some,  the  leadership  in  surgery  at  least 
is  passing  over  to  America  and  other' 
countries.  Even  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  one 
of  the  great  benefactors  of  his  race,  is 
said  to  have  been  compelled  to  leave 
England  after  the  passage  of  the  restrict- 
ive act  of  1876,  that  he  might  carry  on 
his  investigations  in  behalf  of  the  saving 
of  human  life. 

The  great  safeguard  against  cruelty 
in  vivisection  is  not  legislation  or  inspec- 
tion, but  the  high  professional  spirit  of 


doctors  and  investigators.  Taking  them 
as  a  body,  is  there  any  set  of  men  to 
whom  we  will  more  confidently  trust 
our  health  and  lives  and  those  of  our 
children  ?  We  find  them  tender  and 
humane  in  our  homes  and  in  the  hospi- 
tals. We  cannot  believe  that  they  become 
brutes  in  the  laboratory,  or  that  they 
will  countenance  brutality.  We  must 
believe  that  their  ruling  motive  in  life 
is  humane,  the  good  of  humanity ;  and 
for  the  good  of  humanity  the  sacrifice  of 
animal  life  is  necessary. 

We  men  and  women,  citizens,  who  are 
not  doctors,  have  a  vital  interest  in  the 
subject     Public  opinion  is  powerfuL 

We  want  to  make  the  investigator 
realize  that  not  a  sparrow  falls  without 
the  Father's  care,  and  that  he  has  no 
right  to  sacrifice  even  one  humble  ani- 
mal more  than  is  necessary  for  the  good 
of  man  by  the  advancement  of  science. 
We  want  also  to  hold  him  so  rigidly  to 
his  great  and  beneficent  work  that  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  one  animal  or  a 
hundred  if  thereby  science  is  so  advanced 
that  even  one  little  child  may  not  perish. 

Whether  men  approve  or  disapprove 
of  vivisection,  all  are,  I  believe,  led  to 
their  opinions  by  a  spirit  of  humanity. 
On  that  common  ground  we  all  stand. 


II. — ^For   Restriction   and  Limitation 

By  Albert  Leffingwell,  M.D. 

Author  of  '*  The  Vivisection  Question ;"  Director  of  the  American  Humane  Association,  and  of  the 

Vivisection  Reform  Society 


IT  was  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  that  I  first 
saw  a  painful  vivisection,  performed 
by  a  distinguished  physiologist  for  the 
purpose  of  impressing  upon  the  memory 
of  students  certain  physiological  facts. 
Not  long  after,  fortified  by  observation 
and  personal  experimentation,  while  en- 
gaged in  teaching  some  of  the  elements 
of  physiology  to  a  class  of  young  men, 
it  occurred  to  me  to  avail  myself  of  this 
method  of  instruction  ;  and  accordingly 
an  invitation  was  extended  to  the  class, 
or  to  any  one  who  cared  to  be  present, 
to  come  to  my  improvised  "  laboratory  " 
at  the  close  of  the  school  session.  To 
my  gratification,  every  member  of  my 
class  was  present;  and  though  a  third 


of  a  century  has  passed,  I  still  remember 
vividly  the  enthusiasm  which  my  few 
experiments  seemed  to  excite.  Of  course, 
to  use  present-day  phraseology,  "no 
more  pain  was  inflicted  than  was  neces- 
sary for  the  success  of  the  experiment" 
I  could  honestly  affirm,  too,  that "  anaes- 
thetics were  always  used;"  but  never- 
theless the  accident  of  "incomplete 
anaesthesia  "  occasionally  happened  dur- 
ing my  demonstrations — ^just  as  I  had 
seen  it  occur  during  the  experiments  of 
most  accomplished  vivisectors.  Certainly 
I  felt  no  compunctions;  was  I  not  help- 
ing forward,  in  some  slight  degree,  the 
cause  of  Science  ? 

It  was  a  period  of  intellectual  fer- 
ment, especially  for  young  men.    Brown* 
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S^quard,one  of  the  most  cruel  vivisectors 
that  ever  breathed,  visited  this  country, 
gave  a  science  talk  in  the  lecture-roora 
of  Plymouth  Church — where  we  were  all 
proud  to  shake  his  hand — and  vivisected 
a  lamb,  without  ansesthetics,  before  the 
students  of  a  certain  medical  school,  to 
illustrate  his  theories.  The  great  names 
of  Tyndall,  Darwin,  and  Huxley  were 
ever  on  our  lips.  The  medical  student 
of  that  day  was  accustomed  to  smile  with 
significant  contempt  at  any  criticism  of 
vivisection ;  painful  or  not,  it  concerned 
only  the  scientist.  Possibly  my  vivi- 
sections continued  for  a  year  or  two, 
during  the  winter  terms. 

But,  one  afternoon,  the  President  of 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  chanced  to 
visit  my  laboratory  after  I  had  gone 
home.  There  he  found  some  pigeons 
upon  which  I  had  performed,  before  my 
class,  the  celebrated  experiment  of 
Flourens  on  the  brain.  The  next  day 
there  was  remonstrance,  with  a  request 
that  vivisection  immediately  cease,  and 
that  use  of  the  blackboard  take  its  place. 
The  protests  of  President  Cochran  deeply 
impressed  me.  Going  abroad  after  grad- 
uation in  medicine,  I  saw  in  Paris  and 
elsewhere  experiments  so  atrociously 
cruel,  carried  out  with  such  complete 
indifference  to  the  causation  of  agony 
for  mere  purposes  of  demonstrating  what 
everybody  knew,  that  the  question  of 
their  utility  and  justification  was  con- 
stantly in  mind.  Admitting  that  the 
experiments  helped  a  student  to  remem- 
ber his  lesson,  was  that  sufficient  to 
justify  the  agony  they  cost?  I  could 
not  assert  it  But  everything  was  not 
painful.  Would  it  not  be  possible,  with- 
out impediment  to  scientific  discovery, 
without  injury  to  scientific  teaching,  to 
draw  a  line  which  should  distinguish 
between  what  is  permissible  and  what 
should  be  condemned?  The  extreme 
pro- vivisection  advocates  in  this  country 
demand  that  everything  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  an  advanced  student  of  physi- 
ology or  a  teacher  of  the  science.  The 
anti-vivisectionists,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
a  rule,  insist  that  all  use  of  the  lower 
animals  for  scientific  purposes  be  legally 
forbidden.  Each  view  has  the  merit  of 
simplicity.  Yet  there  are  objections  to 
each.    And  so,  twenty-five  years  ago,  I 


took  the  position,  ever  since  maintained, 
that  in  this  matter  of  vivisection  there 
should  be,  not  abolition  of  experimenta- 
tion, but  legal  regulation. 

Within  the  limits  of  a  brief  paper  it 
is  manifestly  impossible  to  mention  all 
the  objections  that  exist  regarding  more 
radical  views,  or  the  arguments  support- 
ing a  middle  course.  Some  of  these, 
however,  may  be  briefly  stated. 

Let  it  be  conceded,  in  the  first  place, 
that  a  law  abolishing  every  form  of  ex- 
perimentation upon  animals,  with  heavy 
penalties  for  its  infraction,  would  do 
very  much  to  lessen  the  evils  of  vivisec- 
tion, and  particularly  of  painful  vivisec- 
tion. Of  course  it  would  not  prevent 
the  investigations  of  science,  if  any  were 
deemed  suflSciently  important  to  warrant 
defiance  of  the  law;  it  would  simply 
place  vivisection  on  a  par  with  gambling, 
which,  although  a  crime,  is  nevertheless 
practiced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
every  large  city.  That  abolition  would 
occasion  any  infinitely  great  injury  to 
human  interests,  as  is  sometimes  claimed, 
is  most  improbable.  All  the  claims  of 
utility  are  exaggerated  when  controver- 
sially necessary ;  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  average  length  of  human  life  would 
be  diminished  by  an  hour  if  never  an- 
other painful  experiment  were  made,  or 
if  all  the  drugs  of  Christendom — barring 
perhaps  half  a  dozen — were  dumped  into 
the  sea.  The  latter  event  is  certainly 
remote,  with  human  credulity  as  it  is 
to-day ;  so,  too,  is  the  abolition  of  all 
animal  experimentation.  Carried  into 
legal  effect,  such  abolition  would  pre- 
vent all  painless  demonstrations  of  scien- 
tific facts  against  which  the  charge  of 
cruelty  could  not  be  urged ;  it  would  pre- 
vent researches  which  might  be  exceed- 
ingly useful  at  times  in  the  detection  of 
crime  or  the  causes  of  disease.  Some  day, 
in  the  distant  future,  I  believe  that  the 
human  race  will  take  into  consideration 
its  whole  duty  toward  our  lower  kindred. 
But  to-day,  in  a  world  of  butchery  of 
animals  for  food,  for  sport,  for  clothing, 
for  outer  adornment,  and  for  convenience, 
to  expect  that  society  will  prohibit  even 
X\iQ  painless  forms  of  scientific  research 
and  let  all  the  rest  exist,  is  to  expect  the 
impossible.  Nevertheless,  an  agitation 
which  keeps  alive  a  great  ethical  ques 
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tion  cannot  be  in  vain.  The  service 
which  the  abolitionist  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  human  freedom  is  the  service 
which  the  anti-vivisectionist  has  rendered 
the  cause  of  humaneness  to  the  lower 
forms  of  life. 

The  position  of  the  free-vivisection 
party  is  also  simple.  For  the  vivisector 
it  claims  absolute  freedom  from  every 
form  of  legal  regulation  or  supervision. 
If  he  wishes  to  perform  a  painless  ex- 
periment, well  and  good ;  if  he  desires 
to  perform  the  most  excruciating  of 
agonizing  operations,  merely  to  demon- 
strate some  well-known  fact — well  and 
good  also.  **  Hands  off  I"  is  the  cry  of 
the  vivisector  in  America,  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  But  there  is  a  difficulty. 
When  a  leading  professor  in  a  great 
medical  school  tells  the  world  that  "  a 
brief  death  by  burning  would  be  consid- 
ered a  happy  release  by  a  human  .being 
undergoing  the  experience  of  some  of 
the  animals  who  slowly  die  in  a  labora- 
tory," and  that  "the  time  will  come 
when  the  world  will  look  back  to  modem 
vivisection  in  the  name  of  science  as  it 
does  now  to  burning  at  the  stake  in  the 
name  of  religion,"  does  one  fancy  that 
absolute  freedom  to  perform  such  ex- 
periments will  be  conceded  without  in- 
quiry or  protest  ? 

Assuming,  then,  the  desirability  of 
some  reform,  how  may  it  be  effected 
without  resort  to  absolute  prohibition, 
and  without  impediment  to  scientific 
progress  ?  This  is  the  problem  of  the 
hour.  Sometimes  we  are  told  that  vivi- 
section is  already  most  carefully  re- 
stricted by  the  vivisectors  themselves. 
Well,  here  is  a  fair  test  Suppose  a 
European  physiologist  of  eminence, 
whose  cruelty  is  world-renowned,  to  come 
to  this  country,  and  to  be  invited  by  the 
director  in  charge  of  some  American 
laboratory  to  repeat  an  experiment  in-< 
volving  the  utmost  degree  of  torture — 
wAat  would  pretfent  f  Any  conceivable 
experiment  may  now  be  performed,  pro- 
vided only  that  permission  be  accorded 
by  the  director  in  charge  of  the  labora- 
tory. We  cannot  depend  to-day  upon 
our  superior  humanity.  Some  of  the 
worst  vivisections  recorded  in  history 
have  been  made  in  an  American  labora- 
tory within  the  past  ten  years.     "  The 


law  should  interfere,"  said  Professor 
Henry  J.  Bigelow,  M.D.,  of  Harvard 
Medical  School,  a  few  years  agou 
"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this 
relation  there  exists  a  case  of  cruelty  to 
animals  far  transcending  in  its  refine- 
ment and  in  its  horror  anything  that  has 
been  known  in  the  history  of  nations." 
I  do  not  take  Dr.  Bigelow  to  mean  that 
every  vivisector  is  cruel,  or  every  labora- 
tory a  den  of-  cruelty.  He  means  only 
this :  that  where  there  is  no  legal  restric- 
tion everything  is  possible^  because^  some- 
where ^  everything  has  been  done. 

But  how  far  can  we  go  with  State 
control  of  vivisection  without  detriment 
to  scientific  advancement?  Limitations 
of  space  prevent  anything  but  the  brief- 
est outline  of  what  may  be  done  in  the 
direction  of  reform. 

First.  Every  laboratory  where  vivisec- 
tion may  be  legally  carried  on  should  be 
licensed  and  placed  under  the  charge  of 
some  responsible  director.  This  cer- 
tainly can  harm  no  one. 

Second.  The  privilege  of  vivisection 
should  be  accorded  only  to  persons  hold- 
ing a  State  license,  granted  only  upon 
some  specified  examination  of  qualifica- 
tions, intellectual  and  moraL 

Third.  The  director  in  charge  of  each 
place  licensed  for  vivisection  should 
cause  to  be  kept  a  register,  wherein 
should  be  recorded  (1)  the  number  and 
species  of  animals  received  for  experi- 
mentation; (2)  the  number  of  experi- 
ments made,  and  the  species  of  animals 
upon  which  they  were  performed;  (3) 
the  object  of  each  experiment,  whether 
for  research  or  for  instruction  of  stu- 
dents ;  (4)  whether  the  experiment  was 
painless,  and  whether  the  animal  was 
permitted  to  recover  from  the  anaesthetic 
An  annual  report,  giving  facts  and  figures 
desired,  should  be  required  from  each 
laboratory,  and  published  for  informa- 
tion of  the  public 

This  is  by  far  the  most  important 
condition  of  any  reform.  It  does  noth- 
ing but  this:  it  removes  the  veil  of 
secrecy  behind  which  vivisection  is  now 
conducted.  What  objection  to  sudi  pub- 
licity can  possibly  be  urged  by  men  who 
have  nothing  to  conceal  ? 

Fourth.  No  painful  vivisection  should 
be  permitted  simply  as  a  demonstration 
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of  well-known  facts ;  and,  if  at  all,  only 
for  purposes  of  great  utility  and  with 
every  precaution  against  abuse. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  told  that  painful 
experiments  are  seldom,  if  ever,  per- 
formed nowadays,  why  should  there  be 
any  objection  to  this  provision  ?. 

Finally  comes  the  important  question 
of  laboratory  inspection  by  a  salaried 
oflRcer  of  the  State.  To  this  the  most 
strenuous  objections  have  been  urged. 
Some  of  these  seem  to  me  not  un- 
reasonable. If  admission  to  all  labora- 
tories were  freely  accorded  to  certain 
classes,  such  as  clergymen,  physicians, 
and  members  of  the  State  Legislature,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  paid  inspection 
could  be  given  up.     Others,  however, 


regard  something  of  the  sort  as  of 
supreme  importance.  The  late  Dr.  Bige- 
low,  of  Harvard  Medical  School,  de- 
clared that  "  every  laboratory  ought  to 
be  open  to  some  supervising  legal  au- 
thority competent  to  determine  that  it  is 
conducted  from  roof  to  cellar  on  the 
humanest  principles,"  in  default  of  which 
it  should  be  suppressed.  Here,  then,  is 
opportunity  for  compromise.  If  we  can 
once  agree  that  it  is  desirable  to  prevent 
certain  abuses  of  vivisection,  there  will 
be  no  long  dispute  as  to  the  method. 

Thus,  briefly,  I  have  attempted  to 
outline  the  views  of  those  who,  despite 
considerable  misunderstanding  of  tlieir 
aims,  are  working  simply  f  or  thelegal  regu- 
lation of  vivisection  in  the  United  States. 


The   Philippine  Tariff' 

By  James  A.  Le  Roy 


SIX  years  ago  now  the  public  senti- 
ment of  the  United  States  was 
interpreted  by  those  who  officially 
represented  it  as  demanding  a  war 
against  Spain,  if  war  were  necessary  to 
free  Cuba  from  what  was  very  emphat- 
ically deemed  to  be  **  Spanish  misrule.'* 
It  was  the  war  begun  in  such  a  spirit 
and  with  such  purposes  proclaimed  to 
the  world  that  led  us  to  take  over  the 
Philippine  Islands.  From  one  and  an- 
other cause  we  were,  during  the  first 
three  years  of  our  occupancy  of  those 
islands,  principally  engaged  in  establish- 
ing our  sovereignty.  During  the  past 
three  years  we  have  been  mainly 
engaged,  as  regards  both  our  represent- 
atives on  the  ground  and  our  Govern- 
ment in  Washington,  in  organizing  con- 
structively the  administration  of  the 
islands  and  in  outlining  more  clearly 
our  policy  toward  them.  In  so  doing 
we  are  not  only  morally  bound  to  respect 
the  general  principles  of  government 
which  we  attacked  Spain  for  violating 
in  Cuba,  but  we  have,  through  our 
executive  representatives,  on  many  dif- 
ferent occasions  promised  the  Filipinos 
that   we   would  follow   such  a  course. 


'  An  editorial  exi>ressive  of  opinion  on  some  phases 
of  the  general  subject  here  treated  will  be  found  on 
another  page.— Thb  Editors. 


We  have,  in  fact,  forced  them  to  acqui- 
esce in  our  nomination  of  ourselves  as 
trustees  to  perform  this  mission. 

In  more  than  one  respect,  particularly 
with  regard  to  political  organization,  we 
have  already  gone  far  toward  making 
our  word  good.  But  the  life  of  a  people 
is  even  more  important  than  its  form  of 
government,  and  genuine  economic  free- 
dom is  something  which  should  be 
placed  above  a  scheme  of  political  insti- 
tutions, something  in  fact  to  the  securing 
of  which  every  political  scheme  should 
be  subordinated.  And  in  this  vital 
respect  we  have  done  some  things  not 
exactly  compatible  with  the  high  aims 
we  announced  in  1898. 

When  we  were  negotiating  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  we  practically  announced  to  the 
world  that  we  would  maintain  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  "  open  door  "  in  the  Philip- 
«  pines.  We  did  at  once,  under  military 
government,  abolish  the  discriminations 
that  existed  in  the  customs  tariff  of  the 
islands  in  favor  of  the  products  of  Spain, 
and  we  enforced  this  tariff  and  the  one 
which  succeeded  it  in  the  same  manner 
against  ourselves  as  against  Spain  and 
other  nations.  Beyond  question,  too, 
we  have  administered  the  custom- 
houses in  the  Philippine  ports  both  more 
honestly  and  more  efficiently  than  they 
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were  ever  before  administered,  and  there 
has  been  a  gradual  but  steady  approach 
to  greater  competency  and  speed  in  this 
branch  of  the  government  But  in  so  far 
as  the  revised  tariff  which  we  substituted 
for  the  Spanish  schedules  in  late  1900 
is  designed  by  its  classifications  to  intro- 
duce a  discrimination  in  favor  of  Ameri- 
can goods,  it  is  decidedly  a  question 
whether  ve  have  not  in  spirit  violated 
the  *'  open  door  "  principle.  There  is  less 
moral  ground  for  criticism  on  this  score 
in  connection  with  the  schedules  where 
the  classification  is  really  and  equitably 
drawn  so  as  to  discriminate  in  favor  of 
the  more  honest  goods,  and  American 
goods  of  this  sort  in  consequence  reap 
the  advantage.  But  our  procedure  in 
r^^rd  to  the  tariff  in  general  has  inevi- 
tably weakened  the  force  of  our  attempted 
lectures  to  Russia  about  a  fair  field  and 
no  favors  in  securing  the  trade  of  the 
Orient.  If  this  be  true  of  our  Philippine 
tariff  in  general,  how  much  more  true  is 
it  of  the  provision  made  by  Congress  in 
March,  1902,  whereby  the  export  duty 
imposed  on  Manila  hemp  in  the  ports  of 
the  Philippines  is  rebated  on  all  such 
shipments  which  arrive  at  some  port  of 
the  United  States  after  a  direct  voyage. 
The  diplomatic  representatives  in  Wash- 
ington of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  Belgium,  and  Holland  have,  one 
after  another,  registered  the  protests  of 
their  Governments  against  this  discrimi- 
nation, and  have  invited  our  attention  to 
the  declaration  of  principles  which  we 
made  at  Paris  in  1898. 

All  this  has  direct  bearing  upon  our 
conduct  toward  the  Filipinos  themselves 
only  in  so  far  as  we  have  by  these  laws 
limited  their  markets  in  our  own  behalf. 
They  are,  however,  well  used  to  laws 
discriminating  in  favor  of  the  home 
country,  and  would,  for  the  present  at^ 
least,  quite  likely  consider  themselves 
benefited  rather  than  aggrieved  by 
measures  designed  to  bind  their  com- 
merce more  closely  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  They  wish,  however,  to  see 
some  measure  of  reciprocity  about  this ; 
they  cannot,  nor  can  any  American  citi- 
zen who  is  not  wary  of  some  imaginary 
pocketbook  interest,  see  why  the  great 
colossus  of  the  American  continent 
should  help  himself  to  good  slices  of 


preference  in  their  import  and  export 
trade,  and  jealously  refuse  them  any- 
thing but  an  imaginary  piece  in  return, 
lest  forsooth  this  undeveloped  archi- 
pelago of  seven  millions  of  people,  still 
suffering  from  the  ravages  of  war,  and 
more  recently  scourged  by  disease  and 
locusts,  might,  some  time  in  the  uncer- 
tain future,  seriously  conflict  with  his 
tobacco  and  sugar  industries. 

In  a  splendid  fit  of  generosity,  we 
lowered  our  tariffs  against  the  Philip- 
pines to  75  per  cent  of  the  Dingley 
rates.  In  other  words,  we  gave  the  isl- 
ands a  chance  at  our  markets  in  return 
for  the  payment  of  three-fourths  of  high 
protective  rates,  and  rates  conspicuously 
high  upon  the  two  products  which,  aside 
from  hemp  and  coprax,  they  export  to 
any  extent,  viz.,  sugar  and  tobacco. 
(Hemp  was  already  free  in  our  tariff, 
for  our  own  benefit,  and  coprax  is  manu- 
factured to  no  extent  outside  of  France.) 
On  the  other  hand,  we  took  for  our- 
selves preferences  in  the  classifications 
of  the  Philippine  tariff,  which  is,  on  the 
average,  ^  is  to  20  per  cent,  tariff  (as 
against  the  60  to  70  per  cent  average 
of  the  Dingley  tariff) ;  and,  more  than 
that,  we  exempted  the  Manila  hemp 
coming  direct  to  our  markets  from  the 
export  tax,  which  is  a  legitimate  source 
of  revenue  to  the  Philippine  Government 
(it  being,  like  the  tin  of  the  Malay  Pen- 
insula, a  product  in  which  those  islands 
so  nearly  have  a  monopoly  that  an 
export  tax  can  be  levied  upon  it,  within 
reasonable  limits,  which  comes  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  foreign  consumers, 
not  of  the  producers).  The  result  is 
that,  in  spite  of  the  very  great  increase 
in  the  hemp  production  of  the  fiscal 
year  of  1903  (it  jumped  from  an  aver- 
age of  less  than  $14,000,000  in  value 
for  the  three  preceding  years  to  a  value 
of  $21,700,000),  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment secured  revenue  on  but  $9,390,000 
worth  of  this  product,  as  $12,315,000 
worth  of  it  came  to  the  United  States 
and  secured  the  rebate.  The  practical 
result  of  our  philanthropy  was,  there- 
fore, that  we  deprived  the  Philippine 
treasury  of  about  $525,000  of  revenue 
that  it  would  otherwise  have  had  on  the 
increased  hemp  crop  that  improved  con- 
ditions made  it  possible  to  produce  (the 
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largest  the  islands  ever  had) ;  while  the 
offset  which  we  were  supposed  to  give 
them,  in  the  form  of  a  refund  of  the  75 
per  cent  of  Dingley  duties  we  collect 
on  Philippine  imports  into  the  United 
States,  amounted  to  a  paltry  $110,000. 
Our  cordage  and  twine  manufacturers 
have  had  the  advantage  of  the  prefer- 
ential arrangement,  which  has  practi- 
cally freed  them  from  dependence  upon 
the  London  market  for  their  hemp,  and 
our  farmers  are  supposed  incidentally 
to  have  reaped  their  share  of  this  advan- 
tage in  a  reduced  price  of  binder-twine. 
In  return,  we  have  not  given  back  to 
the  Philippine  treasury  more  than  about 
one* fifth  of  the  revenue  of  which  we  have 
deprived  it,  nor  have  we  been  willing 
to  lower  the  duties  against  other  Phil- 
ippine products  sufficiently  so  that  the 
islands  in  general  would  be  compensated 
for  this  loss  by  new  and  wider  markets. 

Of  the  Philippine  exports  of  the  fiscal 
year  1903,  hemp  exports  amounted  to 
66  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  $33,120,000. 
Coprax,  or  the  dried  cocoanut,  came 
next,  with  $4,475,000,  practically  all  of 
it  going  to  France,  as  stated.  Sugar 
amounted  to  12  per  cent,  or  $3,955,000 ; 
tobacco,  to  $1,880,000,  or  5  per  cent; 
and  all  other  exports  to  a  little  more 
than  $1,000,000.  The  tobacco  exporta- 
tions  were  about  equally  divided  between 
leaf  and  manufactured  tobacco,  and  the 
United  States  took  of  all  this  amount 
slightly  more  than  $43,000  of  leaf  tobac- 
co, and  less  than  $4,000  of  manufactured 
tobacco.  To  be  sure,  last  year's  tobacco 
exportations  from  the  Philippines  were 
from  10  to  30  per  cent  less  than  in 
former  years,  but  the  crop  will  have  to 
make  some  tremendous  strides  before  it 
can  threaten  seriously  our  home  industry 
of  tobacco-growing.  We  bought  nearly 
$10,000,000  worth  of  Cuban  tobacco  in 
1903,  and  some  $4,350,000  worth  of 
Sumatra  leaf.  Even  supposing  that  the 
entire  Philippine  crop  should  be  brought 
to  the  United  States  by  free  entrance  or 
very  low  duties — a  supposition  which 
is  untenable  considering  the  moderate 
French  and  Spanish  dem?.nd  for  it,  and 
the  fact  that  it  has  yet  to  make  for  itself 
a  market  here — it  would  appear  that 
there  is  no  imminent  risk  of  ruination 


for  either  our  tobacco-growers  or  our 
cigar-makers.  And  the  Federal  party 
has  cabled  from  the  islands  that  the 
Philippine  tobacco  can  make  no  head- 
way in  our  markets  unless  it  be  admitted 
absolutely  free  in  manufactured  form 
and  at  as  low  a  rate  as  25  per  cent,  of 
the  Dingley  duties  in  the  leaf. 

Senator  Dietrich,  of  the  beet-sugar 
State  of  Nebraska,  was  the  chief  spokes- 
man during  the  last  session  of  Congress 
of  the  opposition  to  the  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  Philippine  sugar  and  tobacco 
even  to  50  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  rates. 
The  entire  Philippine  sugar  exportation 
last  year,  which  has  been  stated  as  worth 
less  than  $4,000,000,  amounted  to  some 
120,000  tons,  all  of  it  raw  or  brown 
sugar.  The  bulk  of  this  went  to  Japan 
and  Asia,  the  United  States  taking  less 
than  38,000  tons,  valued  at  $1,335,000. 
Comparisons  have  been  introduced  to 
show  that  this  trade  was  increa'sing  dan- 
gerously, and  it  was  seven  to  ten  times 
as  great  as  in  either  1901  or  1902 ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Philippine  trade 
in  sugar  with  the  United  States  has  not 
regained  normal  figures.  It  formerly 
ranged  far  above  these  figures,  both 
before  and  after  the  change  of  tariff 
in  1895,  averaging  about  55,000  tons 
from  1892  to  1896  inclusive,  and  rising 
in  1894  to  over  60,000  tons,  with  a  value 
of  $3,650,000,  and  in  1896  to  over  70,- 
000  tons,  with  a  value  of  $2,250,000. 
How  genuine  is  the  nature  of  the  buga- 
boo held  before  the  beet-sugar  raisers 
of  the  United  States  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  we  imported  in  1902  nearly 
1,500,000  tons  of  sugar,  being  in  need 
of  something  like  1,250,000  tons  of  raw 
or  low-grade  cane  sugar  to  meet  our  ex- 
panding national  consumption.  Oppo- 
nents of  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  have 
stated  that  the  Philippines  could  very 
speedily  dump  400,000  tons  upon  us 
annually.  Their  greatest  exportation 
prior  to  1898  amounted  to  261,000  tons, 
and  the  chief  demand  for  Philippine 
sugar,  under  conditions  at  present  exist- 
ing and  that  must  exist  at  least  for  a 
long  time,  is  from  Asia. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  The 
American  coastwise  and  navigation  laws 
were,  by  the  tariff  act  of  1902,  suspended 
with  reference  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
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only  until  July  1,  1904.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed that  they  shall  go  into  effect  on 
that  date,  as  they  have  in  the  Terri- 
tories of  Porto  I^co  and  Hawaii,  con- 
tiguous to  our  shores.  This  would  mean 
that  no  goods  could  be  carried  back  and 
forth  between  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  or 
between  the  ports  of  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ands themselves,  except  in  vessels  hav- 
ing American  registry.  This  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  97  per  cent,  of  the 
Philippine  exportations  to  the  United 
States  and  90  per  cent  of  the  United 
States  exportations  to  the  Philippines 
are  carried  in  foreign  bottoms,  and  the 
percentage  of  foreign-built  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  inter-island  trade  is  even 
higher.  Inasmuch  as  all  the  vessels  of 
American  registry  engaged  in  the  Phil- 
ippine trade  are  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  the  cordage  and  twine  manufac- 
turers have  their  plants  in  the  eastern 
and  east  central  part  of  the  country  and 
import  their  hemp  in  vessels  sailing  to 
New  York  via  the  Suez  Canal,  they  are 
of  course  up  in  arms.  They  can  be 
trusted  to  look  after  their  own  interests; 
and,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  Amer- 
ican farmer,  interested  in  the  price  of 
twine,  will  have  his  interests  attended  to. 
The  question  is.  How  does  this  sort  of 
policy  square  with  our  promises  to  the 
Filipinos  and  the  world  ?  Is  it  nothing 
at  all  that  we  take  steps  still  further  to 
restrict  their  already  slender  opportuni- 
ties in  our  markets  and  to  introduce  an 
era  of  arbitrary  stagnation  in  their  inter-, 
island  trade,  because  of  the  excessive 
rates  that  the  few  vessels  having  a  mo- 
nopoly in  it  will  be  able  to  charge? 
Ships  with  American  registry  are  not  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  nor  even  in  our 
own  ports,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  sup- 
plant those  that  would  be  thus  arbitra- 
rily thrown  out  of  the  Philippine  carry- 
ing trade.  The  owners  of  such  vessels 
as  there  are  would,  of  course,  be  bene- 
fited, and  richly,  and  it  is  supposable 
that  the  shipbuilding  trade  would  be 
somewhat  stimulated  by  such  a  step,  for 
a  few  years  at  least ;  but,  solely  in  the 
interest  of  a  few,  are  the  people  of  the 
whole  United  States  going  to  give  a 


deliberate  slap  in  the  face  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islanders,  now  once  more  begin- 
ning to  recover  confidence  in  their  own 
resources  ? 

Let  us  see  how  we  are  improving 
upon  Spain.  Before  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  ended  and  her  first  conquests 
in  the  islands  were  thirty-five  years  oM, 
she  had  restricted  trade  with  the  islands, 
and  through  the  islands  with  China,  to 
government  vessels,  restricted  the  size 
and  value  of  the  cargoes,  imposed  dis- 
criminative duties  on  the  articles  of  this 
trade  in  her  home  ports  and  between 
the  islands  and  Mexico,  and  limited  the 
Philippine  trade  at  last  to  a  single  port 
in  Mexico.  Again  in  the  seventeenth 
century  she  well-nigh  throttled  the  grow- 
ing commerce  of  Peru,  Mexico,  and  the 
Philippines  by  her  rigid  projects  for 
giving  the  silk-manufacturers  of  her  home 
cities  the  cream  of  the  market.  Decrees, 
projects,  and  protests  there  are  innumer- 
able during  all  the  early  period  of  her 
colonial  history.  But  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  were  then  in  that  business, 
as  our  own  colonial  history  recalls. 
Spain,  however,  never  shook  herself 
really  free  of  the  old  illiberal  colonial 
regime.  She  abolished  the  voyages  of 
the  government  galleons  in  1815,  but 
meanwhile  a  private  company  had  re- 
ceived a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the 
Philippines  with  the  outside  world  and 
even  between  the  islands.  It  did  not 
practically  make  good  its  opportunities, 
but  it  stood  in  the  way  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  arcBipelago 
almost  until  the  building  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  Then  there  came  upon  the  scene 
a  modem  steamship  company,  which, 
though  it  had  not  a  monopoly  of  the 
Philippine  trade,  was  well  subsidized  l^ 
the  government  The  progress  of  the 
archipelago  from  i860  to  1898  was  made, 
in  a  large  degree,  in  spite  of  Spain's 
paternalistic  schemes,  and  was  due  mainly 
to  the  growing  colony  of  foreign  business 
houses  in  her  few  cities. 

Are  we  prepared  to  repeat  Spanish 
history  and  Spanish  methods?  Our 
present  economic  policy  toward  the 
Philippine  Islands  is  cast  in  the  same 
molds. 


The  Women  of  America' 

Eighth  Paper — The  American  Woman  of  Letters 

By  Elizabeth  McCracken 


IN  reading  the  various  lengthy  vol- 
umes, and  the  even  more  widely 
various  brief  essays,  written  by 
Americans  and  by  foreigners  with  re- 
gard to  the  development  and  character- 
istics of  American  literature,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that,  however  irreconcilably 
their  opinions  concerning  certain  aspects 
of  the  subject  may  differ,  upon  two 
points,  at  least,  they  are  apt  to  be  in- 
variably in  entire  agreement  These 
two  points,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  are  : 
that  into  the  making  of  the  literature  of 
America  has  entered  much  that  is  neither 
of  America  nor  for  America;  and  that  in 
the  use  of  their  favorite  literary  form,, 
the  short  story,  not  only  American  men 
of  letters,  but  American  women  of  letters 
too,  have  acquired  a  peculiar  and  par- 
ticular excellence. 

The  influence  exerted  by  the  Old 
World  upon  the  literature  and  art  of 
our  New  World  has  long  been  a  topic 
of  comment — comment  as  diverse  as  it 
is  tentative.  What  is  the  nature  of  this 
mysterious  influence  ?  does  it  affect  the 
method  or  the  spirit  of  the  American 
worker?  Is  it  an  influence  touching 
mere  craftsmanship  ?  or  does  it  pene- 
trate and  affect,  not  the  manner  of  mak- 
ing a  picture,  but  the  picture  itself  ?  In 
Mr.  Howells's  delightful  story,  "  The 
Coast  of  Bohemia,"  there  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  an  impressionistic  painting  of  a 
distinctly  and  completely  American  sub- 
ject which  may  not  inaptly  apply  to 
many  of  the  literary  results  achieved  in 
America  by  Americans.  "It's  like  it," 
says  the  girl  in  the  story,  of  the  scene 
depicted  in  the  painting ;  **  that's  the  way 
I've  always  seen  it ;  and  it's  beautiful. 
But  somehow — it  looks  as  if  it  were 
somewhere  else." 

If  men  of  letters  in  America  have — 
as  even  their  most  friendly  critics  must 
admit — so  made  their  verbal  pictures  of 
American  life  as  to  cause  that  life  to 
look,  sometimes,  "  as  if  it  were  soipe- 
>  Copyright.  190^  by  the  Outlook  Company. 


where  else,"  American  women  of  letters 
have  occasionally  gone  somewhat  further 
in  the  same  direction.  Even  the  Amer- 
ican studies  of  Mr.  Henry  James  do  not 
equal  those  of  Mrs.  Wharton  in  the  conti- 
nental quality  of  their  treatment.  On  the 
other  hand,  not  even  that  most  broadly 
American  of  all  Mr.  Howells's  novels, 
"  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,"  is  recog- 
nized by  Americians  of  all  conditions  of  life 
as  being  so  deeply  national  in  spirit  as 
Miss  Sarah  Ome  Jewett's  stories  of  the 
coast  of  the  single,  and  markedly  provin- 
cial. State  of  Maine. 

In  journeying  about  the  United  States, 
I  was  more  than  once  amazed  to  find, 
not  that  Miss  Jewett's  books  were  more 
widely  read  than  those  of  any  other 
woman  of  letters  in  America,  but  that 
they  were  read  with  a  certain  fullness 
of  appreciation  by  persons  to  whom  their 
peculiarly  local  background  was  utterly 
unfamiliar ;  by  Westerners,  to  whom  the 
East  was  at  most  but  a  tradition  f  by 
Southerners,  to  whom  the  actual  New 
England,  and,  much  more,  the  New  Eng- 
land of  the  books  of  New  Englanders,  has 
been  by  no  means  easy  of  comprehension. 
How  shall  we  explain  this,  except  by  say- 
ing that  the  New  England  of  Miss  Jewett's 
stories  is  in  America,  not  **  somewhere 
else  "  ?  And,  however  we  may  chance  to 
differ  in  that  we  are  Northerners  or 
Southerners,  Westerners  or  Easterners, 
we  are  all  alike  in  that  we  are  Americans, 
possessing  more  mutual  grounds  of 
understanding  and  sympathy  than  we 
always  quite  realize.  If  other  writers 
of  America  are  at  times  prone  to  forget 
this.  Miss  Jewett  never  is ;  her  exquisite 
pictures  have  for  us  all  a  sweet  and  subtle 
familiarity,  whether  we  see  them  from 
the  West  or  from  the  South,  or  with 
native  New  England  eyes. 

From  many  discussions  regarding  the 
literary  work  of  American,  women  which 
I  heard  last  year  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  proven  to  me 
jnany  tim^  ovef  that  circumstances  o| 
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American  life  as  remotely  removed  as 
possible  from  any  similarity  to  New 
England  conditions  and  habits  of 
thought  were  still  no  real  hindrances  to 
a  feeling  of  actual  kinship  with  the 
people  and  the  environment  of  Miss 
Jewett's  stories.  Memories  of  those  dis- 
cussions linger  in  my  thoughts  only  less 
vividly  than  a  series  of  experiences 
which  I  had  in  connection  with  that 
loveliest  to  me  of  all  Miss  Jewett's 
pictures,  "  The  Country  of  the  Pointed 
Firs." 

In  the  train,  on  my  way  from  Denver 
to  Portland,  Oregon,  I  met  a  woman 
who,  as  she  shortly  told  me,  lived  on  a 
ranch  in  Montana.  As  I  soon  discov- 
ered, she  had  a  remarkably  intimate 
knowledge,  not  only  of  Montana,  but  of 
the  neighboring  States  of  Wyoming  and 
Idaho.  Her  journey  lasted  only  one 
day  of  the  several  days  of  my  journey, 
but  during  that  time  she  told  me  more 
concerning  the  far  Northwest  than  I 
could  otherwise  have  learned  in  as  many 
years.  "You  know  it  well!"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"  I  ought  to,"  she  replied ;  "  I  was 
born  out  here;  I've  always  lived  out 
here.  Tve  never  had  the  opportunity 
of  knowing  anything  else." 

"  Have  you  never  been  East,"  I  asked 
her,  "  nor  in  the  South  ?" 

"No,"  she  answered,  with  a  smile; 
"  I've  only  been  West — in  the  three 
States  I've  been  telling  you  about. 
What  is  the  East  like  ?"  she  inquired, 
with  sudden  interest  "Nothing  like 
this,  I  suppose  ?" 

She  turned  and  gazed  out  of  the  car 
window  as  she  spoke.  It  was  late  in 
the  afternoon  of  a  March  day,  on  a 
plain  in  Wyoming.  Excepting  for  the 
low  sage-brush  and  the  buildings  of  a 
far-off  ranch,  the  plain  was  empty.  It 
met  the  sky  at  the  horizon,  as  the  sky 
and  the  ocean  meet  off  the  shores  of 
New  England. 

"  Nothing  like  this,  I  suppose  ?"  re- 
peated my  companion  ;  and  I  tried  to 
tell  her  how  unlike  it  was. 

One  of  my  friends  had  advised  me, 
while  traveling  over  the  Northwest,  to 
read  "  The  Virginian,"  and,  mindful  of 
the  pleasant  counsel,  I  had  taken  it  with 
me  on  that  journey  from  Colorado  to 


Oregon.  My  new  acquaintance  had 
read  the  book,  and  we  had  discussed  it 
at  some  length  during  the  morning  of 
her  day's  journey.  She  had,  in  fact, 
opened  conversation  with  me  with  some 
question  concerning  it  As  I  paused, 
after  my  attempt  to  answer  her  queries 
regarding  the  East,  she  said,  indicating 
"The  Virginian,"  and  reverting  to  her 
own  opinion  respecting  the  verity  of  its 
delineation  of  Western  frontier  life,  "  Is 
there  any  book  that  describes  the 
East  as  well  as  this  one  describes  the 
West  ?" 

"  There  is  indeed,"  I  replied  ;  "  and 
I  will  send  it  to  you,  if  I  may ;  if  ever 
you  go  to  Maine,  you  will  see  how  well 
it  describes  it." 

She  gave  me  her  address ;  and,  so 
soon  as  I  was  able  to  procure  it,  I  sent 
her  a  copy  of  "  The  Country  of  the 
Pointed  Firs."  After  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time,  she  wrote  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  book.  Her  entire  letter  was 
interesting  and  suggestive,  but  one  or 
two  sentences  in  its  last  paragraph  were 
of  especial  significance.  "  You  said  that 
if  I  ever  went  to  Maine  I'd  see  how 
truly  the  book  tells  about  it,"  she  wrote, 
"  but  I  can  see  it  without  going  there. 
I  can  see  it  all ;  Mrs.  Todd's  house,  and 
the  pasture  on  her  mother's  island  where 
the  pennyroyal  grew,  and  the  sea,  and 
the  boats,  and  the  island  where  poor 
Joanna  lived.  I  can  see  the  people,  too ; 
I  feel  like  I  knew  how  they  felt  about 
things."  After  a  few  more  references 
to  various  characters  in  the  book,  she 
concluded  with  this  unconscious  and 
beautiful  tribute  to  Miss  Jewett's  rare 
achievement :  "  I  had  no  idea  people  in 
Maine  were  so  much  like  people  out 
West,  at  heart." 

Her  letter  reached  me  just  as  I  was 
about  to  go  from  a  somewhat  large  city 
in  the  far  South  to  an  isolated  Southern 
town  of  small  size.  A  suddenly  awak- 
ened desire  to  read  "  The  Country  of 
the  Pointed  Firs  "  in  the  new  light  given 
me  by  the  letter  from  the  ranch  in  Mon- 
tana led  me  to  replace  the  book  in  my 
small  library  without  the  delay  usually 
attendant  upon  similar  replenishings. 

Very  nearly  the  first  question  put  to 
me  by  my  hostess  in  the  small  town  was 
an  inquiry  which  I  had  already  learned 
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to  expect  from  those  persons  in  the 
South  whom  I  had  formerly  known : 
"  What  is  New  England  really  like  ?" 

•  The  question  was  a  formidable  one ; 
and  my  difficulties  in  trying  to  answer 
it  had  not  been  slight.  "  Tell  me  what 
New  England  is  really  like,"  my  hostess 
said  again  one  day,  as  we  searched  for 
early  violets  beneath  the  trees  in  the 
avenue  leading  to  the  quaint  old  house 
of  her  grandfather. 

I  was  about  to  begin  as  usual  by 
pleading  my  inability  to  make  anything 
but  a  hopelessly  inadequate  reply,  when 
I  remembered  the  book  which  I  brought 
in  my  traveling  bag.  "  Have  you  read 
*  The  Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs '  ?  "  I 
asked. 

**No,"  returned  my  hostess,  regret- 
fully ;  "  you  know  we  see  so  few  new 
books  here  ;  that  is  new,  isn't  it  ?  What 
is  it,  a  New  England  story  ?  I've  read 
dozens  of  them ;  but  I  can't  tell  from 
them  what  New  England  really  is  like." 

When  we  returned  to  the  house,  I 
offered  her  the  book,  which  she  received 
with  courteous  interest,  but  without  any 
evidence  of  particular  enthusiasm.  Ob- 
viously, stories  of  New  England  had 
never  hitherto  appealed  to  her  very 
greatly,  notwithstanding  the  number  of 
them  that  she  had  perused.  She  read 
"  The  Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs"  one 
evening  while  I  was  absent,  engaged  in 
my  investigation.  When  I  returned,  I 
found  her  sitting  with  the  closed  book 
in  her  hand,  her  brightened  eyes  gazing 
unseeingly  into  the  cheerful  open  fire. 
"  Oh,  you  have  been  reading  it  1"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Yes,"  she  said ;  "  and  I  know  now 
what  New  England  is  like  and  what 
kind  of  people  New  Englanders  are  1" 

"  You  haven't  been  there,"  I  ventured ; 
but  my  friend  interposed. 

"  Reading  that  book  is  very  much  the 
same  as  being  there,"  she  affirmed ;  and 
I  agreed  with  her.  She  had  recognized 
the  truth  of  the  spirit  of  the  book  with 
the  same  unassailable  certainty  with 
which  even  those  of  us  who  are  not 
French  and  have  never  been  in  France 
-recognized  the  verity  of  George  Sand's 
*^La  Petite  Fadette." 

She  had  read  many  other  books  deal- 
ing with  New  England  and  the  people 


of  New  England ;  she  had,  indeed,  read 
one  or  two  other  of  Miss  Jewett's  books ; 
but  "The  Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs" 
gave  her  a  delight  and  satisfaction  charm- 
ing to  see.  Its  pages  were  turned  by 
her  very  frequently  during  the  course  of 
my  visit.  As  I  went  about  the  house 
the  day  before  my  departure  gathering 
together  my  scattered  possessions,  I 
observed  the  small  volume  lying  on  the 
library  table  near  the  windows  which 
opened  upon  the  old  avenue  of  Southern 
trees  leading  up  to  the  old  Southern 
house  in  which  is  lived  still  the  gracious 
and  graceful  life  of  the  Old  South.  "  I 
am  glad  you  care  for  *  The  Country  of 
the  Pointed  Firs,* "  I  said  to  my  friend. 
"  May  I  leave  it  for  a  farewell  gift  ?" 

"  Oh,  I've  been  longing  to  ask  you  if 
you  would P^  my  hostess  exclaimed,  im- 
pulsively. "  It  has  brought  New  England 
nearer  to  me  than  anything  I  ever  have 
read."  She  reflected  for  a  moment ;  and 
then  she  added,  meditatively :  "  It  is  so 
intensely  local,  and  yet  some  way  it 
doesn't  exclude  one — I  suppose  because 
it  takes  even  a  Southerner's  perfect 
understanding  for  granted." 

More  than  a  month  afterward  I  was 
telMng  one  of  my  friends  in  the  East 
something  of  the  happy  welcome  with 
which  "  The  Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs" 
had  been  received  in  two  such  different 
sections  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
days  of  my  brief  visit  with  her  our 
conversation  returned  often  to  a  further 
discussion  of  the  significance  of  both 
incidents ;  and  when  she  bade  me  good- 
by  at  the  train  she  gave  me  another  copy 
of  the  book.  "Being  the  third  copy," 
she  said  with  a  smile,  "  perhaps  you  may 
be  able  to  keep  it  1" 

But  I  kept  it  for  even  a  shorter  time 
than  I  had  kept  either  of  the  other  two 
copies.  The  train  was  crowded.  As  I 
sat  reading  again  the  account  of  the 
Bowden  Reunion  I  was  dimly  conscious 
that  my  immediate  neighbor,  a  woman 
of  middle  age,  was  no  less  deeply  inter- 
ested than  I  in  the  pages  before  me. 
Presently  I  said  to  her:  "Would  you 
like  to  look  at  my  book  ?  I  have  already 
read  it  a  number  of  times." 

"  It  has  a  kind  of  interesting  look  to 
it,"  she  confessed  as  she  turned  to  the 
first  chapter. 
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Our  journey  was  nearing  its  end  be- 
fore my  companion  had  reached  in  its 
due  order  the  Bowden  Reunion.  Re- 
luctantly she  closed  the  book.  *'  I'd  like 
to  read  it  all/'  she  said,  with  involuntary 
wbtfulness.  "It  sounds  so  natural  to 
ine — like  I  was  talking  with  old  friends. 
I'm  a  State  of  Maine  woman  myself." 

Needless  to  say,  I  urged  upon  her 
the  acceptance  of  the  so  recently  acquired 
volume ;  and  when  she  demurred,  I 
sought  to  dissolve  her  polite  objections 
by  saying  to  her  that,  being  a  State  of 
Maine  woman,  it  really  belonged  to  her 
rather  than  to  me.  As  she  had  not  at 
once  accepted  the  book,  neither  did  she 
immediately  accept  this  reasoning.  She 
considered  for  a  moment,  and  then  she 
said,  holding  the  book  in  both  her  hands 
and  turning  kindly  eyes  upon  me,  "  I 
guess  it  belongs  where  it's  given,  any- 
way." 

Does  not  the  potency  of  Miss  Jewett's 
work  rest  in  this  very  fact — the  fact  that 
anywhere  in  America  it  may  be  given, 
that  anywhere  in  America  it  may  be 
received  ;  that  to  every  one  in  America, 
in  other  words,  it  belongs  ? 

A  tendency  towards  the  employment 
of  the  short  story  form  as  a  medium  of 
literary  expression  has  almost  from  the 
beginning  of  the  history  of  American 
literature  been  characteristic,  not  only 
of  American  men  of  letters,  but  even 
more  decidedly  of  women  of  letters  in 
America.  The  exigencies  of  American 
life  have  given  rise  to  the  American 
magazine,  which,  while  it  may  or  may 
not  be  a  "book  of  all  time,"  is  always 
a  "  book  of  the  hour  " — that  dubiously 
leisure  hour  of  the  too  frequently  over- 
crowded American  day.  The  magazine 
has  demanded  the  short  story  ;  the  com- 
plete, if  brief,  expression.  The  uncer- 
tainty attaching  itself  to  the  leisure  hour 
of  the  next  week,  the  next  month,  is 
impatient  of  the  uncomprehending  pre- 
supposition of  surety  suggested  by  the 
complaisant  words.  To  be  Continued,  To 
most  American  readers  a  novel  in  the 
form  of  a  magazine  serial  is  tantalizing. 
"  I  never  read  a  serial  story,"  a  woman 
said  to  me  recently,  in  the  most  sober 
fashion  imaginable,  "until  it  is  published 
in  book  form  I"  Most  of  us,  however, 
have  never  been  convinced  that  a  mere 


question  of  expediency  has  been  more 
than  superficially  Instrumental  in  impell- 
ing in  America  the  creation  of  such  short 
stories  as  those  written  by  Mrs.  Deland 
and  Miss  Alice  Brown  and  Mrs.  Stuart 
The  distinctive  quality  of  the  work  of 
the  American  woman  of  letters  is  the 
vividness  and  force  of  its  characteriza- 
tion ;  a  quality  so  essentially  dramatic 
that  its  presence  in  a  story  which  con- 
tains no  vestige  of  that  other  dramatic 
requirement,  plot,  will  sometimes  be  suf- 
ficient reason  f  )r  converting  that  story 
into  an  acting  play — as  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Rice's  widely  popular  account  of 
"  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch." 
Not  in  the  recording  of  the  processes  of 
character-development,  not  in  the  setting 
forth  of  the  myriads  of  influences  and 
counter-influences  which  have  made  or 
marred  an  individual,  but  rather  in  a 
presentation,  so  lifelike  at  times  as  to 
be  startling,  of  the  individual  himself  or 
herself,  has  the  woman  of  letters  in 
America  most  signally  excelled.  She 
has  not  called  upon  us  to  follow  her 
through  the  intricacies  of  a  series  of 
mental  and  spiritual  phases ;  she  has 
introduced  to  us  a  person,  and  com- 
mended that  person  to  our  affection,  our 
sympathy,  our  reverence,  or,  at  worst, 
our  pity.  To  effect  such  meetings  be- 
tween the  reader  and  the  scarcely  less 
real  individual  of  the  writer's  imagina- 
tion three  long  volumes  are  scarcely 
needed.  Sometimes,  as  in  real  life,  it 
happens  that  a  few  brief  words  suffice, 
that  a  mere  glance  into  a  new  face  fixes 
it  unfadingly  in  the  memory.  Such  a 
person  is  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Stuart's 
"  Sonny ;"  and  the  girl-wife  Letty  in  Miss 
Brown's  Tiverton  tale,  "The Stolen  Fes- 
tival ;"  and  Evelina  in  Miss  Wilkins's 
story,  "  Evelina's  Garden  ;"  above  all, 
such  is  Rachel  King,  in  Mrs.  Deland's 
town  of  Old  Chester. 

My  own  impression  as  to  the  espe- 
cially vivid  actuality  of  Rachel  King  I 
might  in  time  have  regarded  as  partly 
personal  had  it  not  chanced  to  be  cor- 
roborated by  one  of  my  friends,  a  woman 
living  in  a  city  tenement,  whose  response 
to  literary  beauty  and  truth  I  had  inva- 
riably found  to  be  singularly  trustworthy. 
One  evening  several  years  ago,  hearing 
that  she  was  ill,  I  went  to  see  heri 
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taking  with  me  for  companionship  in 
the  trolley-car  the  current  number  of 
**  Harper's  Magazine,*'  which  number 
contained  "  The  Child's  Mother,"  that 
one  oi  the  "Old  Chester  Tales"  in 
which  the  reader  is  permitted  to  meet 
Rachel's  eyes  for  the  first  time — "  mild 
and  brooding  gray  eyes — the  eyes  of  a 
woman  who  was  essentially,  and  always, 
and  deeply,  a  mother." 

My  friend,  herself  a  good  mother, 
asked  me,  as  was  usual  when  she  was  ill 
and  I  called,  to  read  to  her ;  and  because 
the  story  in  the  magazine  seemed  to  me 
more  likely  to  appeal  to  her  than  either 
of  the  two  books  I  happened  also  to 
have  with  me,  I  read  it.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  childless  woman's  eyes  led 
the  mother  of  the  tenements  to  exclaim, 
"It  was  too  bad  she  didn't  have  no 
children,  being  a  woman  like  that  P' 

The  meaning  of  the  daughter's  brood- 
ing care  for  her  mother  my  friend  did  not 
perhaps  quite  grasp;  but  the  no  less  subtle 
expression  of  the  unsatisfied  maternal 
longing  of  the. woman  who  was  "essen- 
tially and  always  and  deeply  a  mother  " 
found  her  keenly  and  utterly  apprecia- 
tive: 

"  If  there  was  sickness  in  a  neighbor's 
family,  Rachel  King  took  possession  in 
a  tranquil,  sensible  way;  when  there 
was  death,  her  large,  gentle  hands  were 
ready  with  those  sacred  touches  that  are 
so  often  left  to  hirelings ;  when  there 
was  sorrow,  her  soft  breast  was  a  most 
comforting  pillow." 

The  woman  of  the  tenements  inter- 
rupted me  at  this  poin(  in  the  story. 
"She  needed  a  child  to  do  for!"  she 
said. 

But  when  the  little  Anna  of  the  story 
was  given  to  Rachel,  my  friend  was  still 
not  content,  though  she  requested  me  to 
read  again  these  tender  and  intimate 
words : 

"  The  baby  slept,  warm  and  quiet,  on 
Rachel's  bed ;  she  bent  over  it  to  feel 
its  soft  breath  on  her  cheek ;  then  she 
gathered  its  feet  into  her  hand  to  be 
sure  that  they  were  warm,  and  lifted  the 
arm  which  was  thrown  up  over  its  head 
and  put  it  under  the  cover.  It  seemed 
as  though  she  could  not  take  her  eyes 
away  from  the  child,  even  that  she 
might  undre^  ^4  ^^  dowi^  beside  iU 


And  when  she  did,  it  was  not  to  sleep ; 
a  dozen  times  she  raised  herself  on  her 
elbow  to  look  down  at  the  little  figure 
beside  her  and  listen  for  its  breathing, 
and  lift  its  small  relaxed  hand  to  her 
lips." 

When  the  end  of  the  last  sentence  was 
reached  for  the  second  time,  the  woman 
of  the  tenements,  the  mother  of  four 
children,  said  softly :  "  SA^  should  'er  had 
a  child  of  her  own  1" 

So  often  have  I  seen  my  friend  since 
the  evening  I  read  this  story  to  her,  so 
many  other  stories  have  we  read  to- 
gether since  then,  and  regarding  so 
many  other  things  have  we  conferred, 
that  the  remembrance  of  her  instant 
acceptance  of  Rachel  King  as  an  actual 
person  for  whom  her  comprehenditig 
affection  was  ready,  returned  to  me  only 
a  few  days  ago.  I  met  her  in  a  street- 
car ;  and  chancing  to  have  with  me  a 
photograph  of  another  friend,  wotiderf ul 
in  its  Madonna-like  suggestiveness,  I 
showed  it  to  the  mother  of  the  tene- 
ments, feeling  sure  that  its  rare  beauty 
would  appeal  to  her. 

She  gazed  at  it  in  silence  for  a  long 
time ;  and  then  she  said,  gently,  "  She 
looks  like  Rachel  King  would  'er  looked, 
if  she'd  had  a  child  of  her  own  1" 

"  You  still  remember  Rachel  1"  I  ex- 
claimed, in  surprise. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  woman  ;  "  and  even 
if  I  didn't  I  could  read  about  her.  I've 
still  got  the  magazine  that  tells  about 
her — you  know  you  gave  it  to  me,  'cause 
I  liked  Rachel.     I  like  her  yet" 

And  the  story  that  tells  about  Rachel 
is  a  short  story,  not  two-fifths  of  which 
is  concerned  with  Rachel  at  all  1 

No  doubt  this  almost  instantaneous 
portraiture  has  its  disadvantages.  If  a 
picture  is  drawn  with  a  few  swift  strokes, 
the  necessity  for  making  those  lines  firm 
may  tend  to  make  them  hard ;  and  a 
type,  rather  than  an  individual,  may  be 
the  artistic  result.  American  women  of 
letters  have  produced  many  "  types  of 
character  " — Southern  types.  Western 
types,  and,  perhaps  most  profusely.  New 
England  types ;  types  in  which  the  out- 
lines are  uniformly  accentuated,  and  the 
modifying  gradations  of  light  and  shade 
are  omitted.  American  life,  even  when 
it  i$  most  complex,  lends  itself  to  this 
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method  of  representation  ;  it  is  the  life 
of  a  youthful  nation,  a  nation  still  so 
young  that  its  face  is  unshadowed,  and 
without  the  deep  furrows  and  seams  of 
an  older  world's  face.  Excepting  in  their 
more  extreme  examples,  the  simple  and 
definite  pictures  of  it  made  by  women 
of  letters  in  America  are  not  without  a 
happy  appropriateness.  Whatever  these 
portraits  may  have  missed  of  true  like- 
ness, they  are  uumistakably  successful 
in  that  they  have  caught  that  look  of 
youth,  eager,  sturdy,  and  warm,  which 
the  face  of  the  American  Nation  yet 
wears. 

American  women  have  written  but 
little  verse ;  and  that  which  they  have 
written  has  more  often  than  not  suggest- 
ed with  especial  emphasis  a  foreign  in- 
fluence. Occasionally,  nevertheless,  it 
chances  that  out  of  many  songs  not  of 
us  may  come  one  which  we  can  claim 
as  our  own.  In  Miss  Josephine  Preston 
Peabody's  book  of  veise,  "  The  Singing 
Leaves,"  for  example,  one  finds  numer- 
ous intimations  and  echoes  of  the  world 
across  the  seas.  The  small  pages  of 
the  little  volume  are  still  large  enough 
to  recall  to  one's  mind  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  and  Swinburne,  and  Mrs. 
Browning,  and  the  Rossettis.  One  hears 
a  multitude  of  alien  refrains ;  and  then, 
suddenly,  unexpectedly,  one  hears  this 
song  indigenous  to  our  own  land : 

OPEN  HOUSE 

My  home  is  not  so  CTeat ; 

But  open  heart  I  keep. 
The  sorrows  come  to  me,  ] 

That  they  may  .sleep. 

The  little  bread  I  have 
1  share,  and  gladly  pray 

To-morrow  may  give  more, 
To  give  away. 

Yes,  in  the  dark  sometimes 
The  childish  fear  will  haunt: 

How  long,  how  long,  before 
I  die  of  want  ? 

But  all  the  bread  I  have, 

I  share,  and  ever  say, 
To-morrow  shall  bring  more 

To  give  away. 

Is  not  this  indeed  a  song  of  our  own 
people ;  so  beautifully,  so  utterly  true  a 
voicing  of  one  of  the  most  deeply  rooted 
of  our  national  feelings  that  we  listen  to 
it  with  a  certain  glowing  warmth  of  ap- 
preciation ?     It  is,  to  be  sure,  an  essen- 


tially dramatic  song;  it  appeals  with 
that  curiously  personal  appeal,  only  one 
half  of  which  is  of  the  song,  the  other 
half  being  of  the  singer ;  real,  or,  as  in 
this  instance,  fancied. 

So  dramatic,  in  fact,  is  the  literary 
manner  and  method  and  impulse  of  the 
American  woman  of  letters,  that  her  so 
frequent  choice  of  the  short  or  long 
story,  in  preference  to  the  drama,  as  a 
means  of  expression,  is  a  matter  for  sur- 
prise and  conjecture.  The  reason  for 
the  seeming  preference  may  be  the  great 
difficulty  connected  with  the  mastering 
of  the  technical  skill  required  for  play- 
writing;  it  may  be — as  has  been  ex- 
plained— a  disinclination  to  cope  with 
the  perplexities  attendant  upon  stage- 
representation — which  the  playwright 
must  needs  eventually  consider ;  or — 
perhaps  more  probably — it  may  be  that 
a  prospective  spectator  induces  a  con- 
straint not  imposed  by  the  vision  of  a 
"  gentle  reader." 

Occasionally,  however,  an  American 
woman  overcomes  all  these  obstacles 
and  writes  an  American  play,  a  play 
which  does  not  look  "  as  if  it  were  some- 
where else  ;"  a  play,  too,  which  is  nota- 
ble chiefly,  not  for  plot-construction,  not 
for  minute  character-anaylsis,  but  for 
vivid  character-portrayal.  One  of  the 
most  finished  dramas  yet  written  by  an 
American  woman  is,  curiously,  a  drama 
with  but  a  single  act — the  play  by  Mrs. 
Sutheriand  entitled  "  Po' White  Trash." 

"  The  place  " — to  quote  the  directions 
to  players — "  is  Georgia.  The  period  is 
the  present.  The  scene  is  the  exterior 
of  Suke  Dury's  cabin,  on  the  edge  of 
Oloochee  Swamp,"  Suke  Dury  is  "  of 
the  class  known  as  *  po'  white  trash  ;*  " 
and  Drent  Dury,  a  half-grown  boy,  the 
principal  person  in  the  play,  is  her 
nephew.  His  mother  had  been  of  the 
station  of  Suke,  but  his  father  was  of 
the  dominant  class. 

Thus  much  do  the  other  persons  of 
the  play  tell  one  of  the  boy,  who 
"  moves  listlessly  and  is  pale,"  but  sings 
with  a  voice  like  "a  mocking-bird's;" 
who  shrank  from  the  iron  while  it  was 
heating  to  brand  a  calf,  but  fearlessly 
pressed  it  against  the  snake-bite  in  his 
own  flesh ;  who  one  moment  "  picks 
upon  his  banjo  again,  with  a  listless, 
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tired  sigh,"  and  the  next  instant  "  sud- 
denly starts  erect,"  and,  flinging  himself 
before  Carol  Payne — a  woman  of  the 
play — receives  in  her  stead  the  strike  of 
the  snake  in  her  path.  The  drama  is 
subtitled  "  A  study  of  a  little-known 
phase  of  American  life ;"  but  it  is  less  a 
study  of  that  phase  than  it  is  that  phase 
itself.  It  does  not  speculate  with  respect 
to  the  possibilities  and  probabilities  of 
the  consequences  to  Drent  Dury  of  his 
inheritance  on  the  one  side  of  the  un- 
quenchable vitality  and  over-keen  feeling 
of  his  father's  race,  and  on  the  other  of 
the  acquiescent  languor  and  dullness  of 
sensibility  of  his  mother's  class ;  it  brings 
forward  the  boy ,  and  he  lives  and  speaks 
for  himself ;  and  we  see  him  and  hear 
him  as  we  should  hear  and  see  him  in 
actual  life,  on  the  edge  of  Oloochee 
Swamp. 

A  finer,  more  subtly  faithful  bit  of 
characterization  than  that  effected  in 
Drent's  explanation  to  the  doctor  of  his 
empty  game-bag,  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  find: 

"  An'  then,  Doctor,  I  saw  that  coon's 
eyes — I  saw  that  coon's  eyes.  Doctor, 
I — I  never  saw  a  coon's  eyes  befo'.  I 
reckon — I  reckon — thar  wouldn't  be  so 
much  hurtin'  done  in  this  world  ef  jes' 
befo'  yo'  hurted  yo'  saw  the  thing's  eyes  I 
An'  I  looked  at  him — an'  he  looked  at 
me — an'  his  eyes  said,  *  Be  yo'  goin'  to 
kill  me  ?  Be  yo'  goin'  to  kill  me  ?'  Thar 
wom't  no  trees — no  sky — no  nothin* — 
jes'  only  that  coon's  eyes.  *It's  on'y 
cowards  kill  what  can't  fight,'  they  says. 
*  It's  on'y  devils  kill  fo'  fun,'  they  says. 
Everythin'  thet  hed  ever  been  'fraid — 
an'  I've  been  'fraid  I — looked  out  o'  that 
coon's  eyes.  Everythin'  thet  hed  ever 
got  beat — an'  I've  got  beat  I — looked  out 
of  that  coon's  eyes.  Everjrthin'  that 
ever  been  hurt — and,  God-a-mighty  I  I've 
been  hurt ! — looked  out  of  that  coon's 
eyes.  *  Be  yo'  goin'  to  kill  me  ?'  they 
sez.  *  Be  yo'  goin'  to  kill  me  ?'  An'  I 
flinged  my  gun's  far's  she'd  flew,  an'  I 
sez,  *  No,  yo'  mean,  scared,  hunted  crit- 
ter, yoT" 

I  recently  read  that  one  fragment  of 


the  play  to  a  Southern  woman  who  had 
devoted  a  number  of  years  to  the  assist- 
ing and  befriending  of  as  many  persons 
in  Georgia  of  the  **  class  known  as  *  po' 
white  trash  ' "  as  she  could  possibly 
reach.  "  It  is  true  to  the  life,  isn't  it  ?" 
I  asked. 

"  It  is  the  life,"  she  said,  with  the 
convincing  emphasis  of  one  who  knew 
whereof  she  spoke. 

The  propensity  to  value  the  literary 
or  artistic  result  of  an  American  the 
more  highly  if  it  be  an  embodiment  of 
some  aspect  of  American  life,  true  not 
merely  to  the  semblance,  but  also  to  the 
spirit,  of  its  prototype,  is  occasionally 
condemned  as  an  exhibition  of  a  provin- 
cial bias  which  should  without  delay  be 
straightened.  "  Art,"  we  occasionally 
hear,  "  should  not  be  narrow."  But  in 
that  it  has  been,  intangibly  but  surely, 
of  the  nation  whose  people  produced  it, 
has  not  great  art  always  been  narrow  ? 
The  Madonnas  of  Raphael  are  first  of 
all  Italian ;  the  plays  of  Shakespeare 
are  predominantly  English ;  and  the 
sculpture  of  the  Greeks  became  feeble 
in  proportion  as  it  permitted  itself  to  be 
shaped  by  extraneous  influences. 

As  a  preparation  for  writing  stories 
of  America,  are  we  wise  in  applying 
ourselves  so  assiduously  to  a  long  course 
in  the  decadent  school  of  present-day 
English  fiction  ?  That  we  may  make 
dramas  dealing  with  American  life,  are 
we  justified  in  looking  so  confidently  to 
the  plays  of  Maeterlinck  and  Ibsen  for 
assistance  ?  Are  the  pre- Raphael ites  safe 
teachers,  when  we  seek  to  instruct  our- 
selves in  order  that  we  may  compose 
American  songs? 

It  may  be  that  this  instinctive  turning 
toward  the  elders  of  the  nations  for  help 
is  but  another  attribute  of  our  own  youth. 
There  can  be  little  question,  however, 
that  only  in  so  far  as  America  has  looked 
to  itself  has  it  produced  abiding  litera- 
ture; and  that  only  to  the  degree  to 
which  she  has  chosen  to  make  her  work 
narrow,  in  the  sense  of  making  it  of  her 
nation,  has  the  woman  of  letters  in  Amer- 
ica wrought  that  which  shall  endure. 
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MR.  OKAKURA  is  a  foremost 
authority  on  Oriental  archaeol- 
ogy and  art  He  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Yanaka  Hall  of  Fine  Arts 
(Yanaka  is  a  suburb  of  Tokyo),  where, 
besides  painting  and  sculpture,  lacquer 
and  metal  work,  bronze-casting,  and 
porcelain-making  are  carried  on.  He 
is  no  pseudo-European,  as  some  trav- 
eled Japanese  seem  sometimes.  On  the 
contrary,  he  would  renationalize  his 
country's  art  To  this  end  he  brings  to 
bear  his  careful  researches  among  the 
antiquities  of  India  and  China.    ' 

More  than  most  critics,  Mr.  Okakura 
insists  that  the  Mongolian  mind  has 
been  not  only  Buddhaized  but  Indian- 
ized.  Hence  he  dwells  at  length  on 
India,  and  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
the  probability  that  India  once  led  the 
whole  of  Asia,  not  only  in  religion,  but 
also  in  art  Regarding  the  alleged  influ- 
ence of  Greece  on  Indian  sculpture,  our 
critic  (as  representing  the  great  alterna- 
tive art-lineage  of  the  world,  i>.,  the 
Chinese)  points  out  that  the  actual  affini- 
ties of  Indian  art  are  largely  Chinese. 
It  is  deeply  interesting  to  know  that  his 
reason  for  this  is  his  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  common  early  Asiatic  art  which 
has  left  its  marks  not  only  in  China, 
India,  Egypt,  and  Phoenicia,  but  also  in 
Greece,  E^ruria,  and  even  in  Ireland. 

If  there  were  once  a  common  Asiatic 
art,  it  must  have  been,  we  think,  the  out- 
growth of  a  single  period  of  peace  which 
comprises  at  once  the  thought  of  India, 
the  ethics  of  China,  and  the  chivalry  of 
Arabia*  Out  of  this  period  of  peace  a 
common  life  and  a  common  art  could 
grow,  bearing  in  different  regions  differ- 
ent characteristics,  but  perhaps  never 
anywhere  capable  of  a  distinct  dividing 
line.  In  philosophy  and  politics  the 
Himalayas  may  seemingly  divide  the 
individuality  of  India  from  the  commu- 
nism of  China,  but  really,  in  the  common 
aspiration  of  all  true  Asiatics  toward  the 
ultimate  and  the  universal,  these  are 
united. 

■  Tlu  ItUais  tf  tk4  Rast^  with  Special  Rsfetence  to 
tfu  Art  of  Japan,  fiy  Kakasu  Okakura.  £.  P.  Dut- 
Ion  h,  Co^  New  York. 
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If  the  transference  of  ideals  from 
India  to  China  has  b^n  of  great  mor 
ment  to  the  life  of  art  of  the  Flowery 
Kingdom,  the  transference  of  the  union 
of  Indian  and  Chinese  forces  upon  the 
Japanese  is  more  significant  The  Indo- 
Tartaric  blood  of  the  Japanese,  accord- 
ing to  the  author,  mirrors  the  whole  of 
Asiatic  consciousness. 

It  is  true,  we  believe,  as  Mr.  Okakura 
also  maintains,  that  the  reasons  why 
Japan  has  become  the  real  repository  of 
the  best  Asiatic  thought  and  culture 
have  been  because  of  (1)  the  insular 
isolation  which  has  protected  ancestral 
ideas  and  instincts,  (2)  the  proud  self- 
reliance  of  an  unconquered  race,  and 
(3)  the  unique  advantage  of  an  unbroken 
sovereignty.  Hence,  though  Japan  has 
been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  modem 
power,  she  is  still  true  to  the  Asiatic  soul 

From  all  these  reasons  it  is  in  Japan 
alone,  Mr.  Okakura  claims,  that  the  his- 
toric wealth  of  Asiatic  culture  may  be 
consecutively  studied  through  its  treas- 
ured specimens.  Whether  Indian  relig- 
ion and  thought,  or  whether  Chinese 
ethics  and  learning,  converge  upon  Japan, 
they  certainly  find  a  free  and  living 
expression  in  Japanese  art  Mr.  Oka- 
kura's  book  is  to  be  read,  therefore,  as 
a  preface  to  such  a  trustworthy  account 
of  Japanese  painting  and  sculpture  as  is 
M.  Louis  Gonse's  **  L'Art  Japonais,**  for 
instance.  It  must  be  remembered,  as 
it  has  not  been,  that  in  order  to  under- 
stand Japanese  art  we  must  call  to  mind 
the  various  phases  of  Indian  and  Chi- 
nese philosophies;  the  different  ideals 
which  the  Asiatic  mind  has  from  time 
to  time  revealed.  Of  course  M.  Gonse, 
or  any  other  historian  of  Japanese  art, 
cannot  enter  into  any  detailed  account, 
to  be  properly  comprehended  by  the 
reader,  if  he  does  not  picture  the  historic 
environment  of  thought  as  well  as  ac- 
tion, together  with  the  interrelated  social 
phenomena  into  which  Japanese  art  is 
set,  and  thus  teach  the  lesson  that  Jap- 
anese art  realizes  unity  in  complexity. 

If  the  first  reason  for  the  writing  of 
this  book  has  been  a  desire  to  make  the 
world  see  clearly  what  the  author  sees 
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so  clearly — ^the  oneness  of  Asia — the 
second  has  been  to  make  it  see  and  com- 
prehend Japanese  art  as  it  s*  ould  be 
seen  and  comprehended.  For  the  char- 
acteristic elements  of  that  art  are  not  as 
we  often  think.  True  Japanese  art  rep- 
resentb  the  life  of  the  ideal.  We  may 
not  recognize  in  a  few  drawings  of 
cherry  or  plum  blossoms  the  deepest 
meaning  of  Japanese  art,  but  we  may 
recognize  it  in  the  mighty  conception  of 
the  Dragon ;  we  may  not  see  it  in  the 


birds  and  beasts,  but  in  the  representa- 
tions of  death ;  we  may  not  grasp  it  in 
any  trifling  realism,  however  beautiful, 
but  in  the  interpretation  of  Buddhahood's 
desire  to  save  others  and  not  itself. 

Thus  we  have  in  the  present  volume 
a  work  of  unique  value — first,  in  reform- 
ing Asia  out  of  a  congeries  of  geo- 
graphical fragments  into  a  united,  living 
organism,  each  part  depending  upon  the 
others ;  secondly,  in  the  defense  of  Jap- 
anese art  as  idealistic,  not  realistic 
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TWO  recent  publications  describ- 
ing Russia  challenge  particular 
attention.  The  first  book  is 
written  by  an  American  Senator;  the 
second  by  a  French  woman.  The  first 
records  the  impressions  of  a  summer 
holiday;  the  second  those  of  a  longer 
sojourn.  The  first  deals  mostly  with 
the  Government's  militant  policy,  com- 
mercial and  strategic;  the  second  deals 
mostly  with  the  people,  their  faiths  and 
struggles. 

Both  books  are  timely.  We  need  to 
be  informed  concerning  the  views,  aims, 
and  methods  of  the  Czar,  Witte,  Khil- 
kov,  Lamsdorf,  Plehve,  Pobyedonostsev, 
Alexiev,  Lessar,  Cassini,  Pavlov,  Pokot- 
ilov,  and  all  the  others,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  who  make  up  that  enginery 
which  we  know  as  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment But  we  need  at  least  as  much  to  be 
informed  concerning  the  Russian  folk, 
its  ignorance,  obedience,  patience,  stolid- 
ity, lethargy,  drunkenness,  sensuality, 
generosity,  fatalism,  oppression,  toil,  lack 
of  initiative. 

Senator  Beveridge's  book  does  not 
belong  to  the  class  which  includes  the 
works  of  Leroy,  Beaulieu,  Wright,  Ken- 
nan,  Gerrare,  or  Wallace.  It  is  perhaps 
more  to  be  placed  with  the  recent  capi- 
tal description  of  Russia  by  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker. Its  style,  though  often  verbose, 
is  easy,  flowing,  conversational,  the  kind 
in  which  statistics  may  be  quoted  with- 
out producing  an  effect  of  heaviness. 
"  Th.  Bentzon's  "  (Madame  Blanc-Bent- 

'  TAe  Russian  Advance,  By  Albert  J.  Beveridge. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

Pronunades  en  Russie,  Par  Th.  Bentzon.  Ha- 
chette  et  Cie.,  Paris. 


zon)  book  is  a  reminder  of  Miss  Hap- 
good's  "  Russian  Rambles."  In  matter 
and  manner  the  many  essays  and  criti- 
cisms by  "  Th.  Bentzon  "  have  taught 
us  what  to  expect  when  her  remarkable 
powers  of  observation  are  applied  to 
Russia,  even  if  to  but  a  few  features  of 
life  in  that  country.  "  Promenades  en 
Russie^'  invites  immediate  translation. 

Both  books  might  be  valuable  volumes 
of  reference  but  for  the  inexcusable  lack 
of  indexes.  This  should  be  made  good 
in  the  second  editions,  together  with  the 
correction  in  "  The  Russian  Advance  " 
of  a  number  of  proof-reader's  mistakes 
and  the  omission  of  some  of  the  author's 
forecasts,  especially  the  following : 

Since  the  volume  went  to  the  printer,  the 
Russo-Japanese  crisis  has  become  acute. 
.  .  .  The  author  does  not  think  hostilities 
probable  at  the  present  time. 

Both  writers  compare  dreamy  and 
mystic  Russia  with  positive  America. 
For  such  a  comparison  the  French  critic, 
by  her  repeated  sojourns  in  America  and 
her  acute  opinions^  of  our  tendencies, 
shows  a  ripeness  of  observation  not  ex- 
celled by  the  American  author.  Physi- 
cally, says  "  Th.  Bentzon,"  the  steppe 
and  the  prairie  are  sisters.  Socially, 
there  are  resemblances  and  contrasts. 
Both  nations  have  the  nomadic  instinct. 
Even  in  trade  there  is  a  greater  union 
than  one  might  think;  Nijni-Novgorod 
and  New  York  are  really  intimately 
related.  To  offset  these  come  first  the 
social  contrasts  offered  by  the  nobility 
and    the    State    hierarchy.      Secondly, 

« See  "Questions  Am^ricaines^"  "  Nouvelle  France 
et  NouveUe  Angleterre,"  "Femmes  d'Am^nque,** 
"  Nouveaux  Romanaers  Am6ncaines,"  etc 
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the  prairie  has  not  the  advantage  of 
the  color  and  poetry,  nor  the  disadvan- 
tage  of  the  pathos  and  depression,  of  the 
customs  of  a  primitive  people.  Patri- 
archal life,  or' life  in  common,  as  prac- 
ticed in  the  Russian  "  mir,"  or  village, 
has  certain  advantages:  (1)  economy 
of  expenditure,  and  (2)  that  physical 
and  moral  virility  which  the  vigorous 
family  roots,  planted  in  the  country, 
give  to  the  artisans  from  the  rural  vil- 
lages who  must  earn  their  winter  liveli- 
hood in  the  towns.  But,  with  the  sure 
scent  of  an  almost  unerring  explorer  for 
the  elemental,  "  Th.  Bentzon "  recog- 
nizes none  the  less  the  faults  of  the 
communal  system,  under  which,  as  Mr. 
Beveridge  says. 

The  land  belonging  to  the  peasants  is  held 
by  them  in  common.  This  land  is  allotted 
among  the  peasants,  not  by  the  Government, 
but  by  the  peasants  themselves.  .  .  .  The 
heads  of  families  in  the  villages  assemble  at 
a  call  from  the  elder  [of  the  village].  The 
elder  is  elected  by  a  viva  voce  vote. 

The  disadvantages  of  this  system  are, 
first,  eventual  misunderstandings  among 
the  different  members  of  the  same  fam- 
ily ;  and,  secondly,  the  chief's  frequently 
outrageous  oppression.  Says  Madame 
Blanc- Bentzon : 

It  happens  that  this  patriarch,  left  the 
absolute  master  of  an  army  of  daughters-in- 
law  without  husbands  [the  artisans,  gone  to 
the  industrial  townsi,  puts  one  of  tnem  in  a 
position  often  exploited  in  Russian  ro- 
mances. .  .  .  There  is  always  the  absence 
of  firm  principles,  of  that  which  An^lo- 
Saxons  call  backbone;  always  the  alluring 
fatalism  of  a  people  childlike  in  many  wavs. 
All  this  has  causes — the  promiscuity  of  the 
long  winters,  fear,  the  habit  of  despotism. 
The  old  remembrances  of  polygamy  weig'i 
unconsciously  on  their  hardly  awakened 
souls;  their  Christianity  remains  pagan. 

Eleven  and  a  half  hours  may.  be  re- 
quired by  law  for  a  day's  work  in  Rus- 
sia. This  applies  to  both  sexes.  For 
a  child  under  fifteen,  eight  hours  consti- 
tutes a  full  day's  labor.  Wages  are  low. 
In  the  textile  factories,  for  example, 
a  common  workingman  receives  only 
eighteen  rubles  ($9)  a  month.  Women 
and  girls  employed  at  the  machines  get 
less  than  this.  In  Mr.  Beveridge's  opin- 
ion, however,  the  Russians  are  really 
overpaid  in  comparison  with  superior 
American  labor.  Madame  Blanc-Bent- 
zon  calls  attention  to  a  certain  parallel 


between  the  ex-serfs  in  Russia  and  the 
ex-slaves  in  America.  She  herself  has 
been  foremost  in  impressing  educated 
Russians  with  this  parallel  by  the  pub- 
lication of  her  •*  Autobiographic  d'un 
N^e,"  a  translation  of  part  of  Dr. 
Booker  Washington's  "Up  from  Slav- 
ery." In  1861,  says  Senator  Beveridge, 
the  ex-serf  received  his  personal  prop- 
erty as  his  very  own,  also  the  dwelling 
in  which  he  lived  and  the  ground  on 
which  it  stood.  Lastly,  to  the  ex-serfs 
was  allotted,  under  provisions  for  its 
payment,  land  which  now  amounts  to 
upwards  of  four  hundred  million  acres. 
As  a  class,  the  Russian  nobility  were  all 
but  ruined.  Yet,  as  a  class,  despite  the 
hard  lessons  of  forty  years,  that  nobility 
seem  not  yet  to  appreciate  the  evils  of 
absentee  landlordism.  Madame  Blaoc- 
Bentzon  exclaims: 

What  a  number  of  lands  are  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  manager  while  the  master  divides 
his  leisure  between  St.  Petersburg  and  for^ 
eign  countries,  without  a  care  as  to  his  press- 
ing responsibilities  I  Conclusion:  the  luxury 
of  one  class  makes  misery  for  the  other. 

The  creation  in  1 864  of  the  zemstvo 
or  district  legislative  assembly  was 
greeted  by  all  liberals  not  only  as  an 
inspiring  event  in  itself,  but  as  the  best 
step  towards  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment desired  by  them.  Now,  however, 
so  great  has  been  the  retrenchment  of 
popular  self-government  that  even  a  pro- 
Russian  like  Mr.  Beveridge  confesses, 
"  The  zemstvo  might  as  well  not  exist." 
According  to  "  Th.  Bentzon,"  the  zemstvo 
does  not  dare  to  do  anything  without 
the  permission  of  the  Governor  of  the 
province,  who,  in  turn,  roust  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
(Thus  a  reactionary,  like  Plehve,  the 
present  incumbent,  has  all  the  string 
of  detail  in  his  hand.  Result,  reactions 
and  atrocities  at  Kiev,  Kharkov,  Kishe- 
nev.)  During  the  past  fourteen  years 
the  autonomy  of  communal  and  district 
administration  has  been  specially  chal- 
lenged by  the  introduction  of  the  zemsky 
natchalnik^  a  kind  of  district  chief  of 
police  instituted  by  the  Government. 
This  official  continually  meddles  in  the 
affairs  of  the  peasants. 

Mr.  Beveridge  appears  not  to  have 
heard  of  so  many  restrictions  of  liberty 
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as  has  the  author  of  "  Promenades  en 
Russie."  She  instances  two  glaring 
examples,  among  others.  In  Alexander 
III.'s  reign  the  Government  prohibited 
for  six  months  the  publication  of  a  cer- 
tain newspaper,  because  this  paper  had 
been  the  first  to  announce  a  famine  I — 
which  really  and  terribly  existed.  Sec- 
ondly, the  Russian  universities,^  which 
hitherto  had  enjoyed  the  right  of  elect- 
ing their  rectors,  saw  professorial  au- 
thority diminish  to  a  subsidiary  position 
under  the  police.  Rather  than  endure 
this,  several  hundred  students,  mostly 
from  Kiev,  left  for  friendlier  Germany. 

Turning  from  domestic  to  border  and 
foreign  politics,  many  of  Senator  Bever- 
idge'^  judgments  in  this  far  more  po- 
tent "  Russian  advance "  will  appeal  to 
his  readers ;  other  judgments — mistaken 
judgments  in  the  opinion  of  most  read- 
ers— by  their  crass  cocksureness  will 
rather  awaken  incredulity  and  amuse- 
ment.    For  instance : 

If  war  must  be,  it  should  be  thoroufi^h, 
that  it  may  be  brief  and  not  fruidess.  Sko- 
belev  at  Goektepe  refused  to  accept  the 
surrender  of  the  heroic  Tepens,  .  .  .  and 
slaughtered  more  than  twenty  thousand  men, 
women,  and  children  in  twenty  days.  .  .  . 
It  is  hard  to  see  that  it  is  much  worse  to 
destroy  twenty  thousand  in  twenty  days  and 
secure  peace  for  all  time  than  it  is  to  kill 
that  number  during  twenty  years,  and  in  the 
process  increase  the  irritation. 

But  why  assume  such  a  hypothesis? 
History  furnishes  many  an  example  of 
permanent  border  or  provincial  pacifica- 
tion by  niore  civilized  means. 

Neither  will  readers  agree  in  Mr. 
Beveridge's  "  explaining  away  "  of  that 
second  awful  Asiatic  slaughter,  when, 
for  an  attack  of  a  few  hundred  Chinese 
across  the  Amur  River  on  Blagovest- 
chensk  some  years  ago,  four  thousand 
Chinese  were  massacred. 

Nor  will  all  students  of  Asiatic  poli- 
tics agree  with  the  explanation  of  the 
supposed  connection  of  the  building  of 
the  Manchurian  railway  by  Russia  with 
the  Boxer  Rebdlion  in  China. 

The  following  excerpts  indicate  Mr. 
Beveridge's  limitations: 

The  stories  told  about  the  mismanagement 
and  neglect  of  the  Russian  war-ships  are 
believed  to  be  erroneous,  and  this  belief 
comes  from  personal  observation. 

Japan  is  hampered  by  a  semi-democratic 


form  of  government,  which  the  most  enlight- 
ened Japanese,  and  every  student  of  Japan- 
ese development,  now  admits  to  be  a  disap- 
pointment. 

The  Slav  .  .  .  has  become  the  most  fin- 
ished diplomat  in  the  history  of  negotiation, 
and  the -first  in  foreign  anairs  among  the 
statesmen  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries. 

A  century  hence  will  see  Finland  as  much 
Russian  as  though  it  were  originally  Mus- 
covite. 

Senator  Beveridge  does  well  to  bring 
out  the  fact  that  the  Russian  Church  is 
not  only  a  religious  but  a  patriotic  insti- 
tution. Some  Russians  reject  the  Church 
on  its  religious  side  and  yet  adhere  to 
the  Church  as  representing  the  nation 
even  better  than  the  Government  does. 
It  is  by  far  the  most  powerful  influence 
in  unifying  the  Russian  people.  It  is 
at  once  a  State  and  a  popular  institution. 
This  accepted,  however,  our  author 
apparently  swallows  the  Russian  Church 
whole;  he  thus  records  his  impression 
of  the  priests  with  simplicity,  not  to  say 
ndvvetk : 

The  Russian  priest  .  .  .  acts  the  part  of 
an  aposde  of  peace — and  he  looks  the  part 
Clad  in  a  long  robe  of  blacky  his  blond  hair 
combed  straight  back  from  his  forehead  and 
falling  in  picturesque  masses  of  yellow  curls 
on  his  somber-clad  shoulders,  his  abundant 
golden  beard  covering  half  his  breast,  his 
mild  blue  eyes  full  of  languid  benevolence, 
the  Russian  priest  ...  is  a  circumstance  as 
soothing  as  it  is  picturesque.  He  appears  ' 
to  be  attending  only  to  the  orthodox  flock  of 
his  Church.  ...  To  the  unconverted,  to  the 
followers  of  other  religions,  he  is  all  consid- 
eradon  and  courtesy  and  sweet  agreeableness. 
Above  all,  he  does  not  debate,  contend, 
argue.  And  yet  the  Russian  Church,  with 
methods  such  as  these,  succeeds  in  gathering 
communities,  provinces,  tribes,  and  peoples 
within  her  fold.  It  is  done  by  the  combined 
influence  of  those  thousand  incidentals 
which,  united,  are  so  irresistible  in  human 
thought  and  feeling.  The  beautiful  service 
of  the  Russian  Church  ;  the  semi-adoradon 
of  even  the  most  highly  educated  and  refined 
Russian  worshipers;  the  unobtrusive  kind- 
liness of  the  Russian  priest  towards  the 
unbeliever,  combined  with  a  certain  stately 
attitude  of  superiority — these  and  innumer- 
able other  circumstances  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  gentle  and  reposeful  and  alluring 
Russian  orthodoxy. 

Writing  on  the  same  subject,  the  more 
discriminating  French  observer  says  : 

Whenever  I  go  to  hear  mass  in  one  of  the 
churches  ...  I  am  moved  most  profoundly 
by  the  ardent  faith  which  undoubtedly  shows 
itself  a  little  too  patendy  in  prostrations  and 
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sig^ns  of  the  cross.  No  one  who  has  seen 
one  of  these  [Russian  peasants]  pray,  how- 
ever, can  doubt  that  such  a  faith  has  its 
roots  in  the  soul.  The  men  are  in  number 
at  least  eaual  to  the  women.  All  are  stand- 
ing, and  dose  tofi;ether  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 

uniformly  clothed  in  the  humble  svUtka 

One  fancies  that  the  majority  have  not  a 
change  of  clothes,  yet  when  the  offertory  is 
collected  no  one  refuses  his  copeck.  .  .  . 
The  priest  ...  a  hieratical  figure  out  of  a 
Byzantine  fresco  .  .  .  though  fine-looking, 
is' not  cleaner  under  his  chasuble  than  the 
last  of  the  peasants.  One  suspects  . . .  that 
his  hands  . . .  have  not  even  been  washed  to 
celebrate  the  Holy  Communion !  He  offici- 
ates with  precipitation.  ...  I  do  not  like 
the  Greek  service,  its  excessive  formalism, 
the  abuse  of  genuflexions,  the  absurd  amount 
of  incense  burned.  .  .  .  Above  all,  I  do  not 
like  that  door  closed  every  moment  between 
priest  and  people,  as  if  the  latter  were 
excluded  from  the  celebration  of  the  mys- 
teries. 

Both  writers  saw  Tolstoy.  Both  were 
impressed  by  the  personality  of  the  man, 
by  a  mentality  which,  in  Mr.  Beveridge's 
apt  words,  *'  does  not  compromise  or 
argue,  but  announces."  Both  took  spe- 
cial note  of  Tolstoy's  -religion.  The 
Protestant  writes : 

Of  the  Saviour  he  spoke  reverently  but 
not  worshipfuUy.  "Chriit,"said  he,  "the 
last  great  superstition."  Did  he  not  think 
him  divine?  "Divine?  Certainly  not,  ex- 
cept as  all  great  teachers  are  divine.  .  .  . 
But  Tesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  greatest  teacher 
mankind  has  yet  produced.** 

The  Roman  Catholic  reports  that 
Tolstoy's  creed  was:  (1)  faith  in  God 
and  (2)  the  fulfilling  of  the  precept,  "  Do 
unto  others  that  which  they  should  do 
unto  you."     Said  he : 

It  is  folly  to  burden'  the  spirit,  especially 
of  children^  with  dogmas.  How  can  a  litde 
child  ever  reason  justly  if  its  natural  ideas 
have  been  disturbed  by  talk  of  One  God  in 
Three  Persons? 

Madame  Blanc- Bentzon  picotests  that 
Tolstoy  is  an  ardent  Christian  through 
very  love  of  the  Gospels;  he  is  of  course 
a  Unitarian.  Had  Christ  never  existed 
save  in  the  Gospels,  says  she.  He  would 
suffice  to  Tolstoy  as  guide  through  life. 
But,  questions  our  Roman  Catholic 
writer,  with  an  intelligence  arising  from 
dealing  with  conditions  alike  in  some 
Roman  as  in  Greek  Catholic  countries, 
would  only  this  guide  suffice  to  the  mill- 
ions of  poor  peasants  naively  absorbed 
in  their  devotion  to  images  ?  She  doubts 
it,  and  so  will  many  a  Protestant,    Nay, 


she  might  have  added,  would  only  this 
guide  suffice  to  millions  of  unsup>ersti- 
tious  and  educated  Christians  ? 

Russia  of  the  past  is  thus  described 
by  "  Th.  Benuon :" 

Exaggeration  in  the  scientific  idealism  of 
the  intellectuals;  deplorable  ol»curantism 
with  the  conservatives;  dominating  these 
contradictions  a  gov^nment  which  repre- 
sents the  cruelties  and  inconsequences  of 
fear,  which  makes  a  step  forward  and  two 
backward.  .  .  .  The  people  .  .  .  accept  with 
ejres  shut  all  that  malevolent  agitators  dis- 
tribute in  the  Czar's  name.  The  absolute 
absence  of  measure— that  for  the  stranger  is 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  Russian 
impulse  which  constandy  shoots,  ahead  of 
the  real  end  to  be  reached. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  to  this  observer 
Russia  seems  like  Beauty  asleep  in  the 
forest  The  sleep  has  been  disturbed 
by  dreams  and  then  bjr  horrible  night- 
mares. From  them  Russia  has  only 
half  awaked  to  real  life.  Will  she  en- 
tirely awake?  Why  not?  For,  as  the 
French  writer  justly  adds: 

Happily,  there  exist  between  the  ckimS- 
riques  and  the  reactionaries  the  patient, 
strong  Liberals.  Their  work  lies  in  the 
favorm^  of  elementary  instruction;  in  the 
reorganization  of  rural  credit  on  a  solid 
basis;  in  the  stimulation  of  the  spirit  of 
initiative  instead  of  the  production  of  apathy 
by  pretended  benefactions;  in  teaching  the 
peasants  to  rely  upon  themselves  and  to  per> 
feet  themselves  in  the  occupations  which  will 
contribute  to  their  independence. 

Excepting  perhaps  the  very  few  who 
have  fairly  complete  and  up-to-date 
knowledge,  all  those  interested  in  Russia 
should  read  Mr.  Beveridge's  book.  It  is 
the  latest  work  on  Russia.  It  bristles 
with  information  and  suggestion.  Its 
author  traveled  very  widely,  saw  acutely 
if  now  and  then  with  pro-Russian  preju- 
dice, wrote  Industriously  and  entertain- 
ingly. "  The  Russian  Advance  "  is  read- 
able indeed,  and  is  more  valuable  than 
"  Promenades  en  Russie  "  in  so  far  as 
it  is  much  more  encyclopaedic  The 
author  of  the  latter  work  did  not  travel 
so  widely;  if  not  a  tourist  in  many 
places,  she  was  a  sojourner  in  few ;  she 
sa«v  more  acutely  and  intimately,  for  she 
lived  with  the  Russians  and  thus  dipped 
beneath  the  social  surface.  If  her  book 
is  not  so  notable  as  Mr.  Beveridge's  to 
the  tourist,  merchant,  promoter,  it  is  far 
more  notable  to  the  investigator  of  social 
conditions* 
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Admirable  Tinker :  Child  of  the  World  (The). 

By  Edgar  Tepson.    McClare,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New 

YorlL  5x8in.  300  pages.  #1.50. 
An  amusing  and  quite  impossible  boy,  son 
of  an  English  baronet>  does  all  sorts  of 
remarkable  things,  and  contrives  to  make 
everybody  who  deserves  it  happy.  He 
crosses  the  Channel  in  an  air-ship,  restores 
a  kidnapped  child  to  her  parents,  adopts  an- 
other as  his  sister,  and  finally  arranges  a 
suitable  marriage  for  his  father.  Could  any 
boy  do  more  ? 

Around  the  World  with  a  King.  By  William 
N.  Armstrong.  Illustrated.  The  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  290  pages.  $1.60,  net. 
A  whimsical  account  of  one  of  the  oddest 
world-g^irdiing  tours  on  record.  The  chief 
dramatis  personse  were  the  late  Kalakaua  I., 
King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands ;  the  author, 
who  accompanied  him  as  Minister  of  State 
and  Royal  Commissioner  of  Immigration; 
Colonel  C.  H.  Judd,  the  Royal  Chamberlain ; 
and  the  Kine's  valet,  one  Robert,  a  German 
of  noble  birtn,  who  was  far  fonder  of  intoxi- 
cants than  of  work.  Between  the  eccentrici- 
ties of  Kalakaua  and  the  inebriety  of  Robert 
the  King's  advisers  were  kept  in  perpetual 
hot  water,  and  although  Mr.  Armstrong  can 
write  of  the  tour  in  a  light-hearted  and  viva- 
cious manner,  it  is  evident  that  all  was  not 
couleur  de  rose  while  it  was  in  progress. 
More  than  once  Kalakaua  tried  to  combine 
risky  business  speculations  with  pleasure, 
and  more  than  once  did  he  embarrass  his 
mentors  by  breaches  of  court  etiquette  and 
diplomatic  usage.  That  he  enjoyed  himself 
thoroughly,  however,  from  the  moment  he 
was  saTuted  in  San  Francisco  as  the  **  Colos- 
sus of  the  West  **  to  the  day  when  he  once 
more  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  his  island 
kingdom,  is  patent  in  every  page. 

Bachelor  in  Arcady  (A).  By  Halliwell  Sut- 
chffe.  Illustrated.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
New  York.  5x8  in.  326  pages.  $1.50. 
Mr.  Halliwell  Sutcliffe  writes  in  leisurely 
f  a.sbion  of  the  delights  of  country  life  among 
peas  and  cabbages,  varied  by  visits  from  a 
neighboring  squire  and  his  sweet  young 
daughter.  The  latter  soon  takes  her  proper 
place  as  heroine.  A  pretty  and  obvious 
romance  is  included  witn  the  gende  i)hilos- 
ophy  of  a  happy  man.  The  style  is  not 
literary  because  of  allusions  to  books  dragged 
in  bv  main  force,  but  is  graceful  and  of  a 
wholesome  spirit. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner.    By  Mrs.  James  T. 

Fields.    (Contemporary  Men  of  Letters  Series.) 

McClure,  PhllUps  &  Co.,  New  York.    4%x7  in. 

209  pages. 

This  portraiture  of  Mr.  Warner's  personality 

is  drawn  by  one  who  knew  him  long  and 

well  and  who  has  attempted,  not  to  give  a 


connected  biography  or  intimate  report  of 
the  growth  of  the  man's  art,  but  with  a  free 
hand  to  draw  in  outline  his  vigorous  and 
attractive  personality  and  to  report  the  gen- 
eral results  rather  than  the  details  of  a  fruit- 
ful and  stimulating  career.  Mrs.  Fields  has 
succeeded  in  recalling  if  not  in  reproducing 
the  charm  of  Mr.  Warner's  manner,  his 
delip^htful  humor,  the  elementary  quality  of 
boyishness  which  made  him  so  attractive  a 
companion,  and  which  also  made  him  one  of 
the  most  effective  teachers  of  his  generation. 

Christ  By  S  D.  McConnell,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
The  MacmiUan  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  232 
pages.    $iJ5,  net 

It  is  not  another  life  of  Christ  that  is  here 
published,  but  another  essav  in  what  theo- 
logians call  Christology;  that  is,  it  is  an 
effort  to  re-estimate  the  person  and  work  of 
Jesus.  The  tide  of  the  book,  as  it  will  be 
familiarly  referred  to,  describes  it  exacdy ;  it 
is  McConnell's  **  Christ,"  in  other  words,  a 
representation  of  Christ  as  Dr.  McConnell 
thmks  of  him.  This  means  also  what  Dr. 
McConnell  thinks  of  the  Christian  man,  the 
Christian  Church,  and  the  Christian  God. 
He  has  declared  his  purpose  bv  saying  that 
he  **  would,  if  possible,  take  the  reasonable 
man  by  the  hand  and  lead  him  into  the 
Presence."  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  con- 
ception which  Dr.  McConnell  would  express 
is  vital,  not  artificial ;  genuine,  not  perfunc- 
tory. He  is  determined  to  hew  out  his 
thought  to  the  line  of  fact  in  history,*in  pres- 
ent conditions,  and  in  personal  experience. 
As  a  result,  he  has  produced  a  book  which 
will  arouse  the  interest  and  respect  of  every 
man  who  values  transparent  sincerity  and 
unhesitating  candor.  The  book,  however, 
has  the  detects  of  its  qualities.  It  invites 
criticism.  It  frequenUy  leans  to  exaggera- 
tion. The  style,  sometimes  brilliandy,  some- 
times trivially,  simple,  is  not  of  the  kind 
that  ingeniously  hides  disturbing  thoughts. 
When,  Tor  instance,  Dr.  McConnell  says  that 
Jesus  "  was  put  out  of  the  way  by  practically 
unanimous  consent  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  too  disagreeable  to  be  allowed  to  live," 
one  feels  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  style, 
but  in  the  thought  that  requires  such  an 
expression.  Then,  too.  Dr.  McConnell  writes 
in  such  a  way  as  to  risk  alienating  rather 
than  winning  those  whom  he  believes  to  be 
in  need  of  persuasion.  The  agnostic  will 
not  be  won  oy  having  his  conception  called 
"  wan  and  pallid,"  "  feeble  and  evasive ;" 
nor  will  the  believer  in  a  vicarious  sacrifice 
be  won  by  having  his  conception  called**  the 
savage  notion,  coeval  with  the  dragons  wel- 
tering: in  the  prime,  of  expiation,  Vacation, 
propitiation."    If,  however,  the  reader  will 
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restrain  his  natural  desire  to  take  up  the 
ffage  frequently  flun^  at  him,  he  will  find  the 
book  full  of  moral  stimulus. 

Christimn  Doctrine  of  Prayer  (The).  By  the 
Rt.  kev.  A.  C.  A.  Hall,  D.D.  Longnian*,  Green 
&COm  New  York.  5x7»^in.  I20pages.  Jl.fO.net. 
Bishop  Hall,  defining  prayer  in  general  as 
the  lifting  up  of  the  heart  to  God,  exhibits 
the  New  Testament  teaching  concerning  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  orthodox  Trini- 
tarianism,  and  of  the  churchly  conception  of 
the  Eucharist  as  the  great  illustration  of 
Christian  prayer.  He  also  argues  for  the 
inclusion  of  faithful  departed  souls  in  inter- 
cessory prayer,  and  regards  Christian  Science 
as  **  a  reproach  to  our  failure  to  realize  New 
Testament  standards." 

Christian  Socialism  in  England.  By  Arthur 
V.  Woodworth,  Ph.D.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    5x7%  in.    208  pages.    $i. 

The  Christian  Social  Union,  a  strong  organ- 
ization in  the  Anglican  Church,  in  which 
both  High  Churchmen  and  Broad  Church- 
men are  united  in  the  common  interest  of 
applying  Christ's  principles  to  the  social 
and  economic  difficulties  of  our  time,  is  a 
development  from  the  movement  in  which 
Maurice  and  Kingsley  were  leaders  half  a 
century  ago.  Dr.  Woodworth  presents  here 
the  story  of  this  development  as  the  result 
of  independent  study  of  the  original  sources. 
Not  only  to  members  of  the  American 
branch  of  the  Union,  but  to  many  in  other 
churches  who  believe  in  its  principle  of  a 
religious  human  brotherhood  as  a  solvent  of 
many  social  problems,  this  volume  will  be 
both  stimulating  and  serviceable. 

Daughter  of  the  States  (A).  By  Max  Pem- 
berton.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7% 
in.  309  pages.  $1.50. 
This  daughter  of  the  States  is  the  one  who 
usually  appeals  to  the  English  novel-reader. 
Having  escaped  a  mercenary  marriage  and 
a  shipwreck,  she  reaches  harbor  surrounded 
by  the  ship's  compan^r — made  up  of  gam- 
blers, clergymen,  fugitive  crimmals,  and 
harmless  chaperons.  A  rather  foolish  story 
with  a  well-concealed  plot. 

Easter  Story  (The).  By  Hannah  Warner. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.    5x6^  in.    20  pages. 

Evolution  of  Modem  Liberty  (The).  By 
George  L.  Scherger,  Ph.D.  Longmans,  Green  Sc 
Co.,  New  York.  Ix7»^  in.  284  pages.  $1.10.  net. 
The  political  theories  embodied  in  the 
American  Bills  of  Rights  and  in  the  French 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  have  had 
a  long  historical  development.  To  exhibit 
this  is  the  design  of  the  present  work.  Be- 
^nning  in  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  receiv- 
ing affluents  from  the  free  spirit  of  the 
German  tribes,  from  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
and  from  Roman  jurisprudence,  the  stream 
of  democratic  ideas  descends  to  Puritan 
England.  The  similarity  of  Milton's  views 
to  those  of  the  founders  of  our  Republic  is 
striking.  To  embody,  as  in  the  Bills  of 
Rights  drawn  up  in  colonial  Virginia  and 
Massachusetts,  in  political  programmes  these 
principles  of  so  ancient  lineage  was  the  dis- 


tinctive contribution  of  America.  Much  has 
been  claimed,  without  reason,  for  the  influence 
in  this  direction  of  Rousseau,  who  recogniz^ 
no  individual  rights  sacred  from  interference 
by  the  State  or  the  volonii  einiraU,  Pro- 
fessor Scherger  presents  a  full,  instructive, 
and  clearly  drawn  oudine  of  hi^  great  sub- 
ject. While  it  is  true,  as  he  sav.s  that  the 
theory  of  natural  rights,  as  popularly  under- 
stood, has  been  exploded,  it  remains  also  true 
that  there  is,  as  Dr.  Francis  Lieber  taught, 
one  absolutelv  indefeasible  human  right— 
the  right  to  Decome  and  to  be,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  a  man. 

Famous  Legends  Adapted  for  Children.  By 
Emeline  G.  Crommelin.  Illustrated.  The  Cen- 
tury Co.,  New  York.    5x7*;^  in,    181  pages. 

Geology.  By  Thomas  C.  Chamberlin  and 
RoUin  D.  Salisbury.  (The  American  Sdenoe 
Series^  In  2  vols.  Vol  I.,  Geologic  Processes 
snd  Their  Results.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York.    5^x8%  in.   6S4  pages. 

The  first  part  of  an  obviously  important  and 

thoroughly  scientific  treatment  of  geology. 

Extended  comment  must  be  reserved. 

Gods  and  Fighting  Men  :  The  Stoiv  of  the 

Tusths  de  Dsnasn  snd  of  the  Fianns  oflrelmnd. 

Arranged  and*piit  into  English  by  Lady  Gruniry. 

Charl^  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    SV^Xo  in. 

476  pages.    #2,  net. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Gounod.  By  Henry  Tolhurst.  (Bell's  Min- 
iature Series  of  Musicians.)  The  Macmillan  Co, 
New  York.  4x6*4  in.  55  pages. 
Many  students  have  found  the  small  hadd- 
boolcs  on  art  published  by  George  Bell  & 
Sons,  of  London,  most  useful.  The  life  of 
Gounod  by  Henry  Tolhurst  is  a  recent  addi- 
tion to  the  series.  The  personality  of  the 
ardent  French  composer  is  happily  indicated, 
and  a  critical  survey  of  his  works',  with  a  list 
and  a  biography,  add  value  to  the  excellent 
monograph. 

Greater  Russia :  The  Continental  Empire  of 

the  Old  World.    By  Wirt  Gerrare.    Illustrated. 

The  Macmillan  Co..  New  York.    5^x9  in.    238 

pages.    $3,  net. 

A  new  edition,  doubtless  called  out  by  the 

present  war,  of  one  of  the  best  books  extant 

on  Russia,  Siberia,  and  Manchuria,  based 

on    the   recent   travel   trips   of   a   careful 

observer. 

Heart  of  Lynn.  By  Mary  Stewart  Cutting. 
Illustrated.  The  T.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia.   5x7%  in.    264  pages.    %\2h. 

Lynn  was  Uie  brave,  unselfish,  hopeful 
daughter  in  a  family  struggling  with  reduced 
circumstances.  Her  efforts  to  become  a 
wage-earner  brought  her  into  some  amu.sing 
situations.  Her  "merry  heart,"  however, 
carried  her  the  full  "  mile,'*  and  we  leave  her 
dreaming  of  a  happy  future  quite  within  her 
grasp. 

Historyof  American  Music  (The).  By  Louis 
C.  Elson.  Illustrated.  (The  History  of  An^rican 
Art  Series.)  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
7»^xlOin.    378  pages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

House  of  Quiet  (The):  An  Autobiography. 
Edited  by  J.  T.  E.  P.  Ehitton  &  Co..  New  VoilL 
6x8V4in.    243  pages.    $2.50,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 
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How  to  Know  Oriental  Ruga.     By  Mary 
Beach  Langton.    Illustrated.  D.  Appleum  ft  Ca, 
N«wYork.   SViXSin.   244 pages,   linnet  (Post- 
age,  ik.) 
A  handbook  less  extensive  and  expensive 
than  others  well  known,  but  with  ample 
information  well  classified  and  presented. 
A  dozen  beautifully  printed  colored  plates, 
and  others  in  black  and  white,  show  really 
typical  rugs,  while  a  useful  map  of  the  On- 
ental  rug  countries  adds  to  the  book^s  prac- 
tical v^ue. 

I:  In  Which  a  Woman  Tells  the  Truth 
About  Herselt  D.  Appleton  &  Co^  New  York. 
5X7^  in.  363 pages.  iL50, 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  ad  captandum 
element  about  the  title  and  sub-title  of  this 
book  and  the  fact  that  it  is  heralded  as  the 
"personal  pronoun  "novel.  One  is  driven 
to  doubt  that  this  is  a  revelation  of  actual 
character,  because  one  feels  that  it  is  psycho- 
logically improbable  that  a  woman  who  had 
gone  through  these  heart-experiences  and 
soul-tragedies  would  have  written  them  down 
even  anonymously.  In  the  narrative  of  the 
fight  of  an  unappreciated  wife  against  the 
subde  flattery  and  purposed  seduction  of  a 
brilliant  and  intellectual  man  of  the  world 
there  is  a  good  deal  that  is  unpleasant,  and 
now  and  then  a  passage  that  is  sensuously 
suggestive. 

In  Memoriam«  By  Alfred  Tennyson.  With 
a  Commentary  by  L.  MoreU  LL.D.  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  New  York.  4V4X7  in.  205  pages.  $1,  net. 
A  new  and  conventionally  made  edition  of 
Tennyson's  poem,  with  a  preface  that  gives 
briefly  an  account  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  poem  was  written,  and  with  notes 
taken  from  Miss  Chapman's  **  Companion  to 
*  In  Memoriam  * "  and  from  other  sources, 
with  suggestions  and  notes  furnished  by  the 
editor. 

In  the  Rttd  Hills:  A  Stoiy  of  the  Carolina 
Country.  By  Elliott  GraytonMcCants.  I>ouble- 
day.  Page  &  Co.«  New  Vork.    5x8  in.    340  pages. 

Another  "after  the  war"  story  which  has 
evidently  true  local  color  and  some  accept- 
able character  depiction,  but  whose  author 
too  frequendy  indulges  in  "  fine  writing." 

Ireland  in  the  New  Century.  By  Right 
gon.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  K.C.V.O.,  F.R.S. 
E.  P^  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  51/4X81/4  in.  300 
pages.  $175,  net 
A  work  at  once  interesting,  instructive,  and 
acholarlv,'the  fruit  of  years  of  close  observa- 
tion ana  study  of  the  problems  involved  in 
the  vexatious  *'  Irish  question."  Mr.  Plun- 
kett writes  with  an  air  of  profound  convic- 
tion, and  in  a  manner  that  will  go  far  to 
infect  with  his  views  all  but  the  most  pro- 
nounced of  "  Home  Rulers."  The  "  Irish 
question,"  as  be  sees  it,  is  not  so  much  one 
of  politics  as  one  of  economics  and  sociologv. 
Admitting  that  Ireland  has  been  grievously 
misunderstood  by  En^and.  he  insists  that 
Ireland  has  equally  mistmaerstood  herself. 
The  kernel  of  his  argument  lies  in  the  state- 
ment that  '*  the  chief  responsibility  for  the 
remolding  of  our  national  life  rests  now  with 
ourselves.  ...  In  the  last  analysis  the  prob- 


lem of  Irish  ineffectiveness  at  home  is  in  the 
main  a  problem  of  character— and  of  Irish 
character."  With  this  the  purpose  of  his 
work  becomes  evident.  He  seeks,  while 
revealing  the  shortcomings  of  the  Irish  as  d 
people,  to  point  out  the  means  whereby  maj 
best  be  eradicated  the  faults  that,  m  his 
opinion^  so  largely  obtain.  Alreadv  th6 
machine,  built  to  no  small  extent  by  his 
own  exertions,  has  been  set  in  motibti.  The 
story  of  the  impetus  giveti  to  Irish  self-hel^ 
by  tne  formation  of  the  Gaelic  League,  the 
birth  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization 
Society,  and  the  comparatively  recent  estab^ 
lishment  of  the  Govemmentsu  Department 
of  Agriculture — of  which  Mr.  Plunkett  is  an 
official— forms  the  major  portion  of  this 
study,  and,  whatever  one  may  think  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  movement  so  aus- 
piciously begun,  it  is  idle,  in  view  of  the 
facts  ably  presented  here,  to  deny  that  sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made.  The  key- 
note, from  an  economic  standpoint,  is  "  in- 
dustrial CO  operation :"  from  a  political,  the 
*•  substitution  of  a  positive  Irish  policy  for 
a  negative  anti-English  policy;"  from  a 
social,  the  strengthening  of  tne  national 
character.  Mr.  Plunkett  is  merciless  when 
wielding  the  scalpel  of  analysis,  but  widely 
charttable  when  it  is  a  question  of  synthesis. 
The  "  doers  of  evil "  of  to-day  will  be  among 
the  most  potent  factors  in  the  work  of  re- 
generation to-morrow.  He  is  splendidly 
optimistic  in  his  delineation  of  the  new  Ire- 
land—the happy,  prosperous  rural  Ireland— 
that  is  to  be  built,  not  by  land  bills  or  other 
beneficent  measures,  but  by  the  united  efforts 
of  a  people  from  whom  have  been  eradicated 
the  weaknesses  involved  in  '*a  striking 
absence  of  self-relianCfe  and  moral  courage ; 
an  entire  lack  of  serious  thought  on  public 
questions;  a  lisdessness  and  apathy  in  re- 
gard to  economic  improvement  which  amount 
to  a  form  of  fatalism ;  and,  in  backward  dis- 
tricts, a  survival  of  superstition  which  saps 
all  strength  of  will  and  purpose."  His  is  an 
indictment  that  will  provoke  much  angry 
discussion,  but  a  discussion  that  can  only 
have  the  healthy  result  sought  by  the  writer 
— the  focusing  of  thought  upon  the  definite 
work  of  a  reconstruction  of  Irish  life. 

Isopel  Bemers.  By  George  Borrow.  The 
Text  Edited  by  Thomas  Seccombe.  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co..  New  Vork.   4V4x7in.   363  pages,    ill,  net 

The  editor  of  this  volume,  Mr.  Thomas  Sec- 
combe, has  taken  from  **  Lavengro  "  the  de- 
lifi^htful,  unconventional,'and  unique  romance 
of  Isopel  Bemers,  who  comes  suddenly  into 
the  story  and  as  suddenly  vanishes  from  it ; 
a  creature  the  like  of  whom  is  not  to  be 
found  anywhere  else  in  the  literature  of  the 
world.  In  delineating  her  character  and 
recording  his  intercourse  with  her  Borrow  is 
at  his  best.  In  this  little  volume  is  to  be 
found  the  very  heart  of  this  h^hly  individual 
and  fascinating  writer. 

Italy  (Central) :  Handbook  for  Travelers.  By 
Karl  Baedeker.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  (Fo«r- 
teenth  Revised  Edition.)  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.   4x6%  in.   470  pages.    ^2.25. 
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iMuea  of  Life  (The).  6y  Mrs.  John  Van 
Vorst.  Oonbtoday,  Page  &  Co^  New  York.  5x8 
In.  J4J  pages,  ifio. 
The  so-called  "race  suicide"  that  was  to 
the  fore  in  **The  Woman  who  Toils"  is 
again  very  much  in  evidence  in  Mrs.  Van 
Vorst^s  new  novel  of  American  life.  It  finds 
expression  in  the  vagaries  of  a  coterie  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  smart  set  and 
women  with  a  **  mission,"  who  take  life  so 
seriously  that  they  have  no  time  to  attend  to 
such  trifling  details  as  household  manage- 
ment and  the  upbringing  of  children.  Under 
their  influence  comes  a  winsome,  light- 
hearted  young  wife,  who  is  speedily  infected 
with  the  "new  woman"  microbe,  and  loses 
both  her  good  looks  and  happiness.  Ulti- 
mately she  returns  to  her  former  simple 
mode  of  life,  won  by  her  husband's  love  and 
shocked  by  a  succession  of  tragedies  in 
which  the  leading  rOles  are  played  by  her 
fellow  "club-women."  As  a  novel  Mrs.  Van 
Vorst's  work  will  not  stand  over-close  scru- 
tiny. It  has  been  too  obviously  written  for 
a  purpose,  is  episodical  to  a  degree,  and 
lacks  coherence.  Nor  can  it  be  accepted  as 
a  portrait  of  the  manner  of  life  led  by  the 
typical  American  city  woman  of  to-day. 
The  women  caricatured  exist,  it  is  true,  but 
they  are  assuredlv  only  a  small  portion  of 
any  community.  As  a  preachment  m  defense 
of  the  home,  however,  the  book  is  eloquent, 
and  we  fancy  that  Mrs.  Van  Vorst  is  not  far 
from  the  truth  when  she  lays  the  blame  for 
the  state  of  affairs  depicted  by  her  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  husbands  of  her  hapless 
creations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain 
that  her  sweeping  generalizations  about 
American  men  are  mapplicable  taken  by  and 
far.  The  age  of  chiv»ry  has  not  altogether 
been  swallowed  up  by  an  age  of  fortune- 
making. 

John  Addington  Symonds:     A  Biography 
Compiled  from  Hia   Papers  and  Correapond- 
ence.    By  Horatio  F.  Brown.    (Second  Edition.) 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    5x8  in.    495 
pages.    $2^  net. 
A  new  edition  of  the  thoughts  and  observa- 
tions of  a  man  of  rare  scholarship,  personal 
charm,  and  literary  achievement.    As  what 
may  be  called  a  [>sychological  biography, 
largely    autobiographical,  the  book  has  a 
permanent  place  in  English  literature. 

John  Constable,  R.A.    By  Lord  Windsor. 

Illustrated.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

5V4X7%in.  231  pages.  ^U5,  net. 
A  beautifully  illustrated,  brief,  and  popular 
life  of  the  great  English  landscape-painter 
by  Lord  Windsor  in  the  series  of  the 
Makers  of  British  Art  Bom  in  1776,  the 
son  of  a  miller,  the  ability  of  the  artist  did 
not  find  expression  until  he  was  in  mature 
manhood.  His  progress,  however,  was 
steady,  and  his  work  appreciated.  His  life 
was  uneventful,  but  showed  its  tenor  in  his 
peaceful  landscapes.  The  oft-quoted  remark 
m  regard  to  his  pictures  is  here  ascribed  to 
Fuseli :  **  He  is  always  picturesque,  of  a  fine 
color,  and  delights  always  in  the  right  places*: 
but  he  makes  me  call  tor  my  great-coat  and 
umbrella."*  Constable's  close  study  of  nature 


and  his  fidelity  in  portraying  it  led  him  to 
expose  the  fallacies  of  a  critic  who  had  been 
preaching  Ideal  Art,  '*  which  in  landscape," 
he  said,  **  is  sheer  nonsense.**  He  discarded 
the  classic  traditions  of  nature  and  painted 
her  as  he  saw  her  beside  the  English  rivers 
and  across  the  breezy  downs.  The  marshal^ 
ing  of  critics  by  the  biographer  is  interest- 
ing, his  own  veraict  being  that  Constable  was 
a  great  artist,  whose  influence  upon  modem 
landscape  art  has  been  greater  tnan  that  oi 
any  other  painter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

lASe  of  Frederic  William  Parrar,  D.D., 
P.R.8.,  Sometime  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Bjhis 
Son,  Reginald  Farrar.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
New  York.  5^X8^  in.  400  pages.  $2,  net 
(Postage,  20c.) 

This  will  rank  among  the  important  biom- 
phies  of  our  time.  Dean  Farrar  tool  a 
prominent  part  in  reviving  the  primitive  con- 
ception of  Christianity  as  a  way  of  life  rather 
than  as  a  system  of  doctrines.  Dr.  Andrew 
D.  White  nas  said  that  his  noble  protest  - 
against  the  theological  vilifiers  of  Darwinism 
deserves  perpetual  remembrance.  So  does 
his  courageous  friendliness  toward  Colenso, 
when  deserted  even  by  his  laundress  in  the 
storm  of  clerical  odium  raised  by  hb  work 
on  the  Pentateuch.  Dean  Farrar*s  tireless 
pen  has  probably  wielded  a  wider  influ- 
ence than  that  of  any  other  churchman  of 
his  time.  He  wrote  for  the  people  rather 
than  the  learned  few,  and  his  biography  is 
the  fitting  epilogue  to  his  works,  it  is  a 
noble  picture  of  a  sincere,  stainless,  strenuous 
life  that  filial  reverence  has  here  presented — 
that  of  a  rich-hearted  man,  beloved  both  as  a 
teacher  of  boys  and  as  a  teacher  of  men;, 
a  rich-minded  man,  afiluent  in  the  treasures 
of  learning  and  the  gifts  of  imagination. 

Making  of  English  (The).  By  Henry  Brad- 
ley, M.A.,  Ph.D.  The  Macmlllan  Co.,  Nfew  Voik, 
4Hx6%ln.   245  page*.    >l,  net  ^ 

In  this  litUe  volume  Dr.  Bradley  gives  a 
popular  and  readable  account  of  tiie  growth 
of  the  English  language  during  the  last 
thousand  years.  Leaving  the  more  minute 
history  to  formal  treatises  on  Englia^,  he 
rives  a  lucid  explanation  of  the  causes  that 
have  been  at  work  in  the  formation  of  the 
lanfi[uage  as  it  exists  to-day,  with  much  va^ 
uable  criticism  on  the  effect  of  the  various 
changes  in  perfecting  the  language  as  an 
instrument  for  the  expression  of  thought 
The  author  finds  that  our  language  is  not  in 
all  respects  the  ideal  medium  that  some 
scholars  maintain  it  to  be.  **In  writing 
modern  English  special  care  and  ingenuity 
are  often  required  to  avoid  falling  into  am- 
biguities,*' he  says.  "  Much  of  our  poetry 
is  obscure  on  a  first  reading,  not  because 
the  diction  is  affected  or  aUusive,  but  be- 
cause the  structure  of  the  language  has  com- 
pelled the  poet  to  choose  between  the  claims 
of  lucidity  and  those  of  emphasis  or  grace." 
Nevertheless,  '*  modem  English,  viewed  with 
reference  to  its  grammar^  has  certain  merits 
in  which  it  is  scarcely  rivaled  by  any  other 
tongue.  In  modem:  English  .the  cp'ammar 
does  not,  as  it  does  with  purelv  inflectional 
language  obtrude  itself  on  uie  attentioa 
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where  it  is  not  wanted.**  Dr.  Bradley  dis- 
cusses^  the  debt  cf  English  to  foreign  lan- 
guages, the  various  processes  of  word-forma- 
tion, the  changes  of  meaning  that  have 
occurred  in  multitudes  of  words,  and  cognate 
branches  of  his  subject,  with  keenness,  in- 
sight, and  wealth  of  entertaining  illustration. 
This  is  a  good  book  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  think  that  language  study  is 
necessarily  **  dry." 

My  Air-Ship8.  By  A.  Santos-Dumont  The 
Century  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  356  pages. 
^l.<10,  net.  (Postage,  16c.) 
If  the  problem  of  air-navigation  is  not  solved, 
it  must  at  least  be  admitted  that  M.  Santos- 
Dumont  has  moved  a  long  step  forward  in 
that  direction.  His  motor-balloons  are  dir- 
igible within  limits,  and  though  the  advocates 
of  the  oppjosed  system  of  invention — that 
which  eliminates  the  balloon  altogether  and 
depends  on  the  aeroplane — may  have  the 
best  of  logic  in  their  theory,  they  have  not 
yet  circumnavigated  a  given  territory  and 
returned  to  the  starting-point  as  the  author 
of  this  book  has  done  more  than  once.  But 
M.  Santos-Dumont  has  the  good  sense  not 
to  claim  too  much  ;  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, when  the  wind  is  not  too  strong,  a 
skilled  aeronaut  and  mechanic  who  is  willing 
to  take  his  life  in  his  hands  may  do  some 
wonderful  feats.  That  is  about  the  position 
today ;  what  it  mav  be,  who  can  say?  This 
volume  is  eminently  vivacious,  has  a  pleas- 
ing personal  and  story-telling  touch,  and  is 
admirably  illustrated.  It  tells  of  experi- 
ments, accidents,  adventures,  and  triumphs, 
all  in  a  modest  but  spirited  narrative. 

New  Letters  of  Thomas  Carlvle.  Edited  by 
Alexander  Carlvle.  Illustrated.  In  2  vols.  John 
Lane,  New  York.    5^x9  in.    $6,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Northern  Germany:  Handbook  for  Travel- 
era.  By  Karl  Baedeker.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 
(Fourteenth  Revised  Edition.)  Charles  Scribner^s 
Sons,  New  Vork.  4V4X6Viia.  3%paffes.  $2.40,  net. 

Novels  and  Stories  of  Ivin  Turg^niefr(The). 
Vols.  VII.,  VIII.,  and  IX.  Translated  from  the 
Russian  by  Isabel  F.  Hapgood.  Illustrated. 
Charles  Scribner's  Son^  New  York.    5%xS%  in. 

Opening  of  the  Mississippi  (The) :  A  Strug- 
gle for  Supremacy  in  the  American  Interior. 
.  By  Fre^nc  Austin  Ogg.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.  5^x8  in.  670  pages.  $2.  net. 
Professor  Oge  has  given  us  a  rather  florid 
but  intrinsically  scholarly  history  not  alone 
of  the  "discovery,  exploration,  and  contested 
rights  of  navigation  of  the  Missis.sippi  River," 
but  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Middle  West 
during  the  period  that  ended  with  the  repulse 
of  Pakenham's  army  in  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans.  To  a  rare  a^ree  he  brings  out  the 
romance  with  which  the  Mississii)pi  was 
invested  during  the  years  of  Spanish  and 
French  exploration,  yet  his  predilection  for 
the  picturesque  does  not  attect  his  conclu- 
sions, which  are  eminently  conservative. 
This  conservatism  is  marked  throughout  the 
work.  The  travels  and  achievements  of 
De  Soto,  Marquette,  Joliet,  La  Salle,  and 
their  fellows  are  related  with  a  wealth  of 
detail  based  upon  the  best  authorities,  and 


the  author  is  equally  judicious  in  his  selec- 
tion of  authorities  when  narrating  the  events 
that  led  up  to  and  the  consummation  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase.  With  such  extensive 
territory  to  cover  there  is  necessarily  little 
attempt  to  sift  the  evidence  concerning  moot 
questions,  but  it  is  clear  that  Professor  Ogg 
has  embraced  no  opinion  hastily.  1 1  is  clear, 
too,  that  he  is  treating  a  subject  not  only 
familiar  but  of  the  greatest  interest  to  him. 
Not  the  least  valuable  portion  of  his  work  is 
a  discussion  of  the  future  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  His  appraisal  of  its  importance  is 
just,  and  his  presentation  of  the  necessity  of 
the  valley's  retaining  its  agricultural  charac- 
ter is  convincing. 

Order  No.  ii.  By  Caroline  Abbot  Stanley. 
Illustrated.  The  Century  Co.,  New  York.  420 
pages.    ^1.50. 

A  simple,  well-written  story  of  the  border 
country  between  Kansas  ana  Missouri  before 
and  during  the  war.  An  old  Virginia  family 
settle  in  Missouri,  bringing  their  slaves  with 
them.  The  introduction  of  a  Yankee  school- 
mistress into  the  household  serves  to  bring 
differing  opinions  to  light.  The  young  folks 
are  charmmg,  and  their  romances  are  true 
to  life.  The  evident  familiarity  of  the  author 
with  her  material  and  situations,  and  her 
perfectly  sympathetic  spirit,  give  value  to 
the  picture.  We  of  the  North  can  learn 
from  such  tales  of  the  suffering  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  South  in  the  Civil  War. 

Peril  of  the  Sword  (The).    By  Col.  A.  F.  P. 

Harcourt     The   H,   M.   Caldwell  Co.,   Boston. 

5x7%  in.  364  pages. 
A  mechanical  combination  of  the  fads  in 
the  Indian  Mutiny,  with  several  unconvinc- 
ing imaginary  characters.  The  atmosphere 
is  not  that  of  India ;  it  is  as  English  as  is  the 
spelling  of  the  few  Hindostani  phrases  used. 

Price  of  Youth  (The).   By  Margery  Williams. 

The  MacmiUan  Co.,  New  York.    S^Ax7%  in.    312 

pages.  $1.50. 
A  close  Study  of  life  and  character  in  a 
desolate  New  Jersey  region.  The  story  has 
humor,  too,  of  a  pleasing  kind,  and  is  in 
more  ways  than  one  superior  to  the  average 
of  recent  fiction. 

Rainbow  Chasers  (The).  By  John  H.  Whit- 
son.  Illustrated.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 
5x8  in.  392  pages. 
Here  we  have  American  Western  life  por- 
trayed— from  blistering  summer  to  blizzard- 
swept  winter.  The  pot  of  gold  sought  by 
the  land  speculators  still  remains  at  the  en3 
of  the  rainbow.  There  is  much  cowboy  talk 
and  there  are  .some  clever  characterizations 
in  the  group  of  people,  and  we  are  assured 
by  the  author  that  facts  underlie  all  the  em- 
broidery of  his  fiction. 

Rosary    (A).    By    John    Davidson.    E.   P. 

Dutton&Co.,  NewYork.    5^X7%  in.    211  pages. 

^1.50,  net. 
For  several  years  Mr.  John  Davidson  has 
been  writing  poetry  and  essays  for  the  Eng- 
lish public,  and  in  this,  a  recent  volume,  he 
has  gathered  a  number  of  brief  reflections 
and  comments  upon  life,  men,  and  opin- 
ions, put  into  language  intended  to  arrest 
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attention.  The  spirit  is  somewhat  cynical, 
not  especially  broad-minded  or  impressive 
to  a  thmker.  A  conversation  upon  the  por- 
traits in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  is 
good.  Some  of  the  aphorisms  are  super- 
ficially clever.  "And  who  are  the  dinner- 
forks  r"  "  Average  men,  I  suppose."  "And 
the  pitchforks?"  "The  critics."  "And 
the  tridents?"  "  My  friends  and  I."  This 
is  a  ^ood  paragrapn:  "Contemporary  po- 
etry IS  always  minor  poetry.  Not  until  it 
has  been  loaded  with  the  thought  and  emo- 
tion of  fenerations  of  readers  can  poetry  be 
said  to  Be  of  age.  It  is  the  centuries  that 
give  poetry  its  majority." 

Ruskin  Relics.  By  W.  G.  CoUing^ood. 
Illustrated.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York. 
•  7x10',^  in.  232i»ges.  ^2.50,  net.  (Postage,  25c.) 
Mr.  Ruskin's  friend  and  biographer  has 
gathered  into  this  handsomely  printed  vol- 
ume a  great  number  of  personal  incidents, 
bits  of  talk,  illustrations  of  Ruskin's  tastes 
and  foibles— all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  which 
seemed  to  have  no  place  in  the  more  formal 
Life.  In  this  way  Ruskin  is  brought  very 
close  to.  the  reader  in  his  living  and  working 
The  author  thus  explains  his  mtent:  Relics 
of  heroes  even  the  ancient  Romans  treas- 
ured. Relics  of  saints  our  forefathers  would 
fight  for  and  die  for.  Relics  of  those  who 
in  modem  times  have  made  our  lives  better 
and  brighter  we  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
preserving.  And  among  relics  I  count  all 
the  little  incidents,  the  oy-play  of  life,  the 
anecdotes  which  betray  character,  so  long  as 
they  are  truly  and  lovingly  told."  There  are 
many  pictures. 

Shame  of  the  Cities  (The).  By  Lincoln 
Steffens.  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York. 
5x71/4  in.    306  paxes.    >iio,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Sir  Mortimer.  By  Mary  Johnston.  Illus- 
trated. Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  5x8  in.  350 
pages.  $1.50. 
When  one  gets  into  the  heart  of  this  ro- 
mance of  Enzabethan  days,  there  is  to  be 
found  a  singular  and  stirring  situation — Sir 
Mortimer,  tortured  by  Spaniards  in  their 
stronghold  in  the  new  American  world,  be- 
comes delirious,  but  even  thus  cannot  be  led 
into  betraying  his  comrades*  secret  and 
safety ;  another,  however,  turns  traitor,  and 
the  crafty  and  revengeful  Spanish  leader 
causes  Sir  Mortimer  to  believe  that  he  him- 
self in  his  semi-ravings  has  done  the  shame- 
ful thing.  Sir  Mortimer  accepts  the  burden 
of  dishonor  and  contes.ses  his  supposed  fault 
to  his  comrades.  This  novel  complication  is 
cleverly  handled,  and  the  final  happy  issue  is 
brought  about  with  dramatic  skill.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  Miss  Johnston's  romance 
is  almost  fatally  handicapped  by  the  high- 
flown  and  monotQi>ously  heroic  rhetoric  of 
the  characters  during  the  first  third  or  more 
of  the  volume.  Surely,  English  adventurers 
on  the  Spanish  Main  of  the  type  of  Hawkins 
and  Raleigh  did  not  always  converse  in 
blank  verse.  One  may  turn  with  relief  to 
the  romance  which  was  the  prototype  of  the 
class  to  which  "  Sir  Mortimer  **  belongs,  and 


find  that  a  vast  deal  more  pleasure  can  be 
had  from  perhaps  a  tenth  re-reading  of 
"Westward  Ho'^^thanffop  the  first  reading 
of  any  of  its  imitators. 

StiU-Hunter  (The) 


rhJl^re 
aillanl^ll.^ 


By  Th^Mjore  S.  Vaij. 
llltutfated.  The  Macmillan^i|.Nea^Wk. 


5^X8  in.  390  pages,  ^1.75,  net. 
A  new  edition,  with  many  illustrations,  of 
an  admirable  book  on  the  art  of  hunting 
deer  without  dogs.  Mr.  Van  Dyke  is  a 
vetersm  hunter,  and  his  experience  in  this 
kind  of  sport  has  been  long  and  varied.  He 
describes  the  habits  of  the  deer  under  all 
sorts  of  conditions,  and  gives  chapters  of 
excellent  practical  instruction  covering  every- 
thing that  a  still-hunter  should  know.  The 
book  is  interesting,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  information  which  it  imparts,  but.  also 
because  of  the  author's  entertaining  style. 

Story  of  King  Sylvain  and  Queen  Aim^ 
(The).  By  Margaret  Sherwood.  Illustrated.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x7Hin.  240  pages. 
A  charming  excursion  into  fairyland  by  the 
author  of  that  equally  delightful  report  of  a 
similar  excursion,  **  Daphne."  This  modem 
pastoral  recounts  in  Arcadian  fashion  the 
flight  of  a  king  and  queen  from  the  formali  W, 
ceremonialism,  and  hardness  of  court  life, 
and  their  escape  into  the  freedom  of  the 
woods  and  the  open  road,  and  their  final 
emancipation  as  nousekeepers,  hou.sehold- 
ers,  ana  lovers  in  a  little  cottage  on  the  sea- 
shore ;  with  many  charming  bits  of  descrip- 
tion by  the  way  and  several  hair-breadth 
escapes ;  the  whole  enveloped  in  an  atmos- 
phere 01  romance  and  fragrant  out-of-door 
life.  The  book  is  a  piece  of  pure  fancy 
very  charmingly  reported,  without  any  other 
affectation  than  that  which  belong  to  the 
revival  of  the  simplicity  of  the  earlier  narra- 
tive, and  with  much  wholesome  teaching 
without  a  suggestion  of  didactic  spirit  or 
quality.. 

«•  Sure :"  New  "  Chimmie  Padden  "  Storiea. 
By  Edward  W.  Townsend.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co^ 
New  York.  4x7  in.  188  pages.  75ct». 
That  artist  in  New  York  "  tough  talk,"  kind- 
hearted  "  Chimmie,"  again  amuses  us  with 
his  worldly  philosophy  and  his  shrewd 
remarks  on  tne  fads  and  foibles  of  his 
master,  "Whiskers,"  his  beloved  mistress. 
*'  Miss  Fanny,"  and  their  social  friends  and 
enemies.  One  at  a  time,  these  chapters  are 
amusing ;  read  consecutively,  one  wearies  of 
their  dialect 

Viking's  SkuU  (The).    By  John  R.  Carling. 

Illustrated.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.    5x8 

in.  149  pages.  ^1.50. 
A  romance  containing  all  the  proper  tradi- 
tional ingredients,  with  some  more  novel. 
A  secret  burial-vault  containing  untold  treas- 
ures brings  disaster  upon  the  villains  and 
happiness  to  the  virtuous.  Love,  adventure, 
and  an  intricate  and  dramatic  plot  reachinc" 
back  to  a  Viking  of  the  ninth  century  should 
satisfy  the  most  inveterate  novel-reader. 

Works  of  Lord  Byron:  Vol.  VII.  Poetry. 
Edited  by  Ernest  Hartley  Cokridge,  M.A.  Charlet 
Scribner^s  Sons,  New  York.^x8%  in.  4S8 
pages,    $2, 
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Works  of  WiUiam  Makepeace  Thackeray 
(The).  Vols.  X.  and  XI.  History  of  Henry  E«. 
mond,  Esq.  Illustrated.  (Kensington  Edition.) 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    5ViX9  in. 

Yeoman  (The).  By  Charles  Kennett  Bur- 
row. John  Lane,  New  York.  5x7»^  in.  305 
pages.    ^1.50. 

The  wholesome,  breezy  dpwns  of  Dorset- 
shire are  the  setting  for  a  group  of  interest- 
ing folk  who  say  what  they  think  and  are 
sumciently  alive  to  develop  natiurally.    The 


yeoman,  a  hard-headed,  narrow-minded 
farmer,  is  warped  by  jealousy  of  his  pros- 
perous cousin,  and  therein  lies  the  tragic 
element  of  the  tale.  The  younger  genera- 
tion come  to  a  better  understanding,  and, 
after  some  schooling  in  sorrow,  emerge  upon 
a  peaceful  level  of  living. 

Young  America  in  the  Handaof  his  Friends: 
A  Political  Drama.  By  Arthur  W.  Sanborn. 
James  H.  West  Co.,  Boston.    5x7^  in.   S2  pages. 
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Letters  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook^  to  receive  any  attention  whatever^ 
must  in  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  Names  will 
not  be  published  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  made  by  the  writer y  but  no  attention^  either 
personal  or  editorial^  can  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications. 


Vicious  Indian  Reservations 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  George  Kennan  for 
his  article  in  The  Oudook  of  February  27. 
entitled  "  Indian  Lands  and  Fair  Play,"  ana 
also  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  editors  for 
bringing  the  matter  considered  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  President.  From  close  personal 
relation  with  this  unfortunate  people,  how- 
ever— at  first  in  a  mission  and  afterwards  as 
a  Government  field  matron,  where  I  made  a 
study  of  the  Indian  character  and  his  sur- 
roundings for  nearly  seven  years — I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  greatest  of  all  wrongs  from 
which  he  suffers  is  the  reservation  wrong. 

That  wicked  people  in  the  South  ill-treat 
the  negro  is  of  course  true,  and  they  would 
do  the  same  in  the  North,  I  have  no  doubt, 
if  the  circumstances  were  the  same,  for  hu- 
man nature  is,  essentially,  the  same  every- 
where ;  but  the  negro  has  thb  advantage — 
his  wrongs  are  known,  and  he  has  the  bene- 
fit of  our  civilization.  Much  as  the  burning 
of  a  few  of  them  is  to  be  deplored,  what  is 
it  to  be  compared  to  the  slow  and  steady 
decay  of  a  race  with  a  heritage  of  diseased 
and  suffering  bodies,  ignorant  minds,  and 
bewildered  consciences,  and  without  hope? 

The  schools  can  never  give  the  Indian  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  as  it  exists.  White 
children  get  their  knowledge  of  the  world 
from  contact  with  it,  not  from  the  schools 
alone.  The  educated  Indian,  if  he  goes 
back  to  the  reservation,  is  in  worse  condi- 
tion in  a  few  years  than  he  would  be  without 
an  education.  He  goes  from  plenty  to  abject 
poverty.  Instead  of  the  encouragement 
that  he  receives  from  teachers  in  the  non- 
reservation  schools,  he  goes  to  discourage- 
ments of  no  end.  Couldnot  some  incorrupt- 
ible friends  of  the  race  be  found  who  could 
be  trusted  to  buy,  with  the  Indians'  own 
money,  homes  in  the  older  communities  for 
these  children  of  the  Nation  ?  With  perhaps 
twenty  in  a  town,  with  responsibility  tor  their 
welfare  impressed  upon  the  moral  sense  of 
the  people^  it  seems  to  me  that  this  Indian 
problem  might  soon  be  solved. 

I  wish  also  to  say  that  the  breaking  up  of 


the  reservation  and  the  distribution  of  dis- 
honest Government  employees  and  other 
white  people  among  people  of  better  princi- 
ples would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  country, 
and  would,  perhaps,  enable  them  to  see 
themselves  as  they  really  are.       S.  E.  M. 

Appreciation  Appreciated 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

May  I  not  ask  the  privilege  of  thanking 
through  vour  columns  the  many  men  and 
women  wno,  from  all  over  the  land,  write  to 
tell  me  of  the  pleasure  the  Roosevelt  articles 
have  given  them?  I  would  gladly  answer 
their  Tetters  individually,  but  that  became 
long  since  a  physical  impossibility.  So,  will 
you  let  me  say  to  them  how  glad  I  am  that 
1  have  spoken  out  of  their  hearts  as  well  as 
of  my  own  ?  I  had  thought  to  ask  room  for 
this  merely.  But  here  comes  a  letter  from 
Columbus,  Ohio,  that  is  so  typical  in  its 
simple  earnestness  of  them  all  that  I  cannot 
forbear  setting  it  down  here : 

**I  am  a  plain,  uneducated  workingwoman,**  the 
writer  says,  "  and  far  from  being  a  hero-worshiper,  bat 
I  have  watched  Theodore  Roosevelt's  career  with  ad- 
miration and  enthusiasm  After  reading  The  Outlook 
articles  I  thought  of  my  mother,  long  since  gone  home. 
I-eft  a  widow  with  five  children,  she  kept  a  home  for 
us,  and  by  thrift,  good  management,  and  strict  economy 
raised  us  to  be  self-respecting,  honorable  men  and 
women.  When  we  children  would  question  why  cer- 
tain things  should  be  done,  the  answer  in  her  firm, 
quiet  voice  would  be,  '  Because  it  is  right.'  and  the 
matter  was  settled.  No  argument  was  possible  after 
hearing  her  say  that. 

"  Such  a  mother's  training  has  made  it  possible  to 
some  extent  to  appreciate  Roosevelt,  the  man.  Now 
that  these  articles  are  in  book  form  I  shall  keep  a  copy 
to  be  read  by  every  boy  in  whom  I  am  interested." 

With  such  followers  grasping  the  true 
meaning  of  such  a  leader  our  country  is  safe. 
Let,  then,  the  heathen  rage. 

Jacob  A.  Riis. 

The  Sutus  of  Hawaii 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  your  issue  of  January  16,  in  noticing 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
regarding  the  right  of  a  Porto  Rican  woman 
to  land  in  the  United  States,  you  say  that 
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this  decision  applies  probably  also  to  Fili- 
pinos and  Hawaiians. 

The  status  of  Hawaiians  as  full-fledged 
citizens  of  the  United  States  cannot  now  be 
questioned.  Hawaii  became  part  of  the 
United  States,  not  as  a  result  of  conquest, 
but  by  joint -action  by  the  two  bodies  of 
Congress  after  a  treaty  of  annexation  had 
been  proffered  by  the  then  Republic  of  Ha- 
waii and  the  necessary'  votes  in  the  Senate 
to  pass  the  treaty  seemed  doubtful.  The 
Organic  Act  of  the  Territory  in  paragraph  1 
of  Section  4  reads :  '*  That  all  persons  who 
were  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  on 
August  twelfth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  citizens  of  the  Terri-' 
tory  of  Hawaii."  My  purpose  in  calling 
your  attention  to  the  aoove  facts  is  not  so 
much  to  correct  the  error  as  to  protest  at  the 
expression  by  the  press  of  the  idea  that  Ha- 
waii stands  in  the  same  category  with  Porto 
Rico,  Alaska,  and  the  Philippines — an  idea 
based  possibly  upon  a  feeling  that  all  non- 
contiguous territory  should  be  treated  alike — 
an  idea  not  justified  by  Hawaii^s  history  and 
civilization,  or  the  Acts  of  Congress. 

Albert  F.  Judd. 

Honolulu,  HawaU. 

Deaf  Children  in  the  Schools 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Next  summer  deaf  children  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  Philadelphia  Vacation  Schools 
under  the  Board  of  Education,  to  be  taught 
with  hearing  children  in  the  regular  classes. 
Last  year  Uiis  was  tried  as  an  experiment, 
eight  schools  holding  .a  total  of  fifteen  deaf. 
The  teachers  became  much  interested  in 
these  less  fortunate  children,  finding  thev 
gave  no  trouble,  were  tractable,  grateful, 
and  usually  apt  in  manual  work.  All  these 
deaf  children  understood  lip-reading  and 
had  some  ability  to  speak.  Most  of  them 
had  been  taught  in  the  Mount  Airy  Institute 
for  the  Deaf.  This  is  closed  in  summer. 
There  are  then  many  deaf  children  in  the 
city  needing  what  vacation  schools  can 
give — to  be  taken  off  the  streets,  occupied 
usefully,  and  also  trained  to  mingle  with 
normal  people  in  ordinary  life — an  important 
consideration  for  those  who  must  support 
themselves.  One  deaf  girl  entered  a  vaca- 
tion school  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry.  She  and 
another,  having  finished  together  their  train- 
ing in  Miss  Garrett's  Home  for  the  Deaf,  had 
since  been  attending  public  schools  trying 
to  outstrip  each  other.  She  took  the  Vaca- 
tion School  as  her  opportunity.  Both  plan 
to  be  there  next  summer. 

A  pathetic  child  was  brought  to  a  Vacation 
School  who  had  lost  an  arm  because  sent 
out  to  earn  money  when  too  young.  He  was 
an  unhappy  little  fellow,  who  told  the  princi- 
pal in  a  shamefaced  aside  that  he  could  not 
make  things  like  others,  as  he  was  only  **half 
a  bov."  Tactfully  she  roused  his  interest, 
teacning  him  that  "the  loss  of  bis  arm  was 


only  a  misfortune."  He  learned  to  fasten 
his  work  to  a  bench,  and  made  a  hammock- 
needle,  a  letter-box,  etc.  He  was  taught  how 
hammocks  were  made.  This  he  could  not 
do  himself,  but  he  taught  about  three  dozen 
boys,  one  of  whom  made  him  a  hammock. 
He  left  .school  taking  these  and  "better 
things  that  he  did  not  possess  when  he  came— 
self-respect,  self-reliance,  a  better  opinion  of 
himself  and  the  world  in  general,  and  the 
courage  to  try  all  things  that  hereafter  come 
in  his  way."  Deaf  boys  were  among  those 
whom  he  taught.  One  of  the  significant 
thinfi^s  shown  m  the  exhibition  was  a  ham- 
mock labeled,  "  Made  by  a  deaf  boy  who  was 
taught  by  a  one-armed  boy."  This  school 
held  seven  deaf  boys,  each  being  so  placed 
that  he  was  surrounded  by  normal  children. 
It  was  found  that  a  deal  boy  preferred  to 
ask  information  of  a  hearing  child,  rather 
than  of  one  who,  being  deaf,  might  have 
inissed  the  meaning  like  himseliT  Signs 
were  never  used  other  than  a  light  touch  to 
attract  attention. 

"  I  am  glad  to  do  anything  in  my  power  to 
advance  this  beautiful  work  among  the 
deaf,"  says  the  supervisor  of  these  schools. 
**  I  was  happy  to  notice  not  only  the  progress 
made  by  these  children  but  the  delight  of 
the  teachers  in  the  work.  Never  did  one 
hesitate  when  asked  to  admit  a  deaf  child 
into  her  class."  «  • 

A  Brook  Farm  Survivor 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  a  recent  article  on  the  late  Parke  God- 
win you  refer  to  him  as  "  the  last  of  the  old 
Brook  Farm  group  of  idealistic  communists." 
This  is  incorrect,  as  there  is  at  least  one  sur- 
viving member  of  the  Brook  Farm  group- 
Mrs.  Osborne  Macdaniel,  sister  of  the  late 
Charles  A.  Dana.  Mrs.  Macdaniel  spent 
n  ore  than  four  years  at  Brook  Farm,  and 
was  actively  associated  in  the  manap^ement 
of  that  unique  experiment,  occupying  the 
relative  position  in  the  domestic  economy  of 
the  community  that  her  brother  filled  in  the 
general  conduct  of  the  association's  affairs. 
She  was  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the 
high  ideals  of  the  founders  of  Brook  Farm, 
and  her  friendship  with  George  Ripley  and 
other  associates  continued  long  after  the 
community  had  been  abandoned. 

Mrs.  Macdaniel  not  only  held  fast  to  the 
humanitarian  ideals  which  the  Brook  Farm 
community  tried  to  realize,  but  in  after  years 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  various  social 
reform  movements.  She  has  been  especially 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  Society  lor 
Ethical  Culture,  of  which  she  was  one  of 
the  first  members,  and  in  the  movement  for 
a  wiser  and  juster  sy.stem  of  land  ownership 
advocated  by  Henry  George.  Her  sympathy 
with  every  effort  for  social  regeneration  is 
as  marked  to-day  as  it  was  sixty  years  ago, 
and  her  enthusiasm  for  a  just  order  of  society 
has  known  no  abatement. 

Whidden  Graham. 
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The  city  of  Chi- 

MuniciptU  O^erlhlp  Law     ^agO  at  laSt  haS 

the  fuU  l^al 
power  to  acquire,  own,  and  operate  street 
railways.  A  law  to  this  effect  was  en- 
acted by  the  Illinois  Legislature  a  year 
ago,  but  the  act  by  its  terms  was  made 
to  apply  to  such  cities  as  might  adopt  it 
by  popular  vote,  and  to  no  others.  At 
the  election  in  Chicago  on  April  5  the 
question  of  the  adoption  of  this  law  was 
submitted  to  a  referendum,  and  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  152,434  for  to 
30,104  against.  Chicago,  therefore,  now 
has  the  full  power  to  go  into  the  street 
railway  business  whenever  its  people 
desire  to  inaugurate  that  policy  and  can 
find  the  means  for  its  execution.  The 
Mueller  law,  as  it  is  called,  makes  pro- 
vision for  two  different  methods  of 
financing  municipal  ownership  projects. 
It  authorizes  the  issuing  of  bonds  against 
the  credit  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of 
acquinng  or  constructing  street  railways, 
but  no  such  bonds  may  be  issued  unless 
the  proposition  be  first  submitted  to  a 
referendum  and  approved  by  two-thirds 
of  those  voting  thereon.  As  Chicago 
is  near  the  constitutional  limit  of  its 
bonded  indebtedness,  this  method  of  pay- 
ing for  municipal  street  railways  cannot 
be  utilized  now.  The  other  financial 
feature  of  the  Mueller  law  is  one  author- 
izing the  issue  of  "  street  railway  certifi- 
cates "  which  shall  be  a  lien  only  on  the 
property  acquired  and  the  earnings 
thereof,  and  not  a  charge  which  the  city 
may  be  called  upon  to  pay  in  any  other 
way.  It  is  the  theory  that  such  obliga- 
tions would  not  constitute  a  debt  of  the 
city,  strictly  speaking,  and  hence  could 
be  issued  in  disregard  of  the  constitu- 
tional limitation  on  indebtedness.  It  is 
to  this  "  certificate "  plan  of  raising 
funds  that  the  advocates  of  early  muni- 


cipalization pin  their  hopes.  Certificates 
of  this  kind  may  be  issued  when  the 
proposition  therefor  has  been  submitted 
to  a  referendum  and  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  those  voting  thereon.  The 
Mueller  law  draws  a  distinction  between 
municipal  ownership  merely  and  owner- 
ship and  operation.  No  city  can  under- 
take to  operate  street  railways  unless 
the  proposition  to  operate  shall  first  have 
been  submitted  to  the  directors  as  a 
separate  proposition  and  approved  by 
them.  The  Mueller  law,  in  other  words, 
while  conferring  upon  cities  adopting  it 
full  powers  of  ownership  and  operation, 
is  in  its  detailed  provisions  a  conserva- 
tive and  carefully  safeguarded  measure. 


Voting  on  Municipal 


What  use  is  to    be 

i:;«"r.?:jpT»»"i'o".  ™«<leo£  the  Mueller 
law,  now  that  it  is  in 
effect  ?  That  is  a  question  that  is  seri- 
ously agitating  Chicago  at  the  present 
time.  A  large  number  of  those  who 
were  influential  in  securing  the  passage 
of  the  act  look  upon  it  as  a  measure 
paving  the  way  for  ultimate  municipal 
ownership,  perhaps  at  the  end  of  a 
twenty-year  franchise  renewal  grant  to 
the  present  companies.  Another  ele- 
ment, which  is  both  active  and  numer- 
ous, declares  that  Chicago  does  not 
want  to  wait  twenty  years  for  municipal 
ownership,  and  insists  upon  early  action 
in  that  direction.  This  element  was 
instrumental  in  having  placed  upon  the 
ballot  in  1902,  under  the  so-called  pub- 
lic-policy law,  the  question  of  municipal 
ownership  of  street  railways,  upon  which 
the  vote  was  142,826  for  and  27,998 
against  The  meaning  and  force  of  this 
vote  being  called  in  question,  the  advo- 
cates of  municipalization  got  up  the 
necessary  petition  to  have  two  proposi- 
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tions  again  submitted  to  the  voters  last 
week,  stated  as  follows :  1.  Shall  the 
City  Council,  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
Mueller  law,  proceed  without  delay  to 
acquire  ownership  of  the  street  railways 
under  the  powers  conferred  by  that 
law?  2.  Shall  the  City  Council,  in- 
stead of  granting  any  franchises,  proceed 
at  once,  under  the  city's  police  powers 
and  other  existing  laws,  to  license  the 
street  railway  companies  until  municipal 
ownership  can  be  secured,  and  compel 
them  to  give  satisfactory  service  ?  The 
vote  on  the  first  proposition  was  120,744 
for  and  50,893  against ;  on  the  second 
proposition,  120,080  for  and  48,056 
against  These  majorities  for  the  propo- 
sitions were  cast  in  the  face  of  the  advice 
of  nearly  every  newspaper  to  vote  No; 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  voters  largely  followed  the  advice  of 
the  newspapers  in  the  selection  of  candi- 
dates for  aldermen.  The  vote  on  these 
propositions  is  merely  an  expression  of 
public  opinion.  It  has  no  legal  or  bind- 
ing effect  upon  public  officials  responsi- 
ble for  the  city's  policy  upon  these  mat- 
ters. However,  the  practical  influence 
of  the  public  expressions  of  opinion 
must  be  great.  It  is  noticeable  that 
while  every  one  of  the  thirty-five  wards 
in  Chicago  gave  majorities  in  favor  of 
these  propositions,  no  ward  elected  to 
the  Council  in  opposition  to  men  of  con- 
servative views  the  candidates  who  were 
the  special  champions  of  these  proposi- 
tions. This  fact  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  people  of  Chicago  are  in  favor 
of  advanced  policies  in  relation  to  pub- 
lic utilities,  but  that  they  prefer  to  leave 
the  execution  of  those  policies  to  men  of 
conservative  rather  than  of  radical  tem- 
perament. Of  course  municipal  owner- 
ship cannot  be  brought  about  at  once  in 
Chicago,  if  by  at  once  we  mean  this  year 
or  next,  the  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way  being  so  great.  It  might,  perhaps, 
be  brought  about  in  five  years.  Evi- 
dently the  people  of  Chicago  want  mu- 
nicipal ownership  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
brought  about,  not  because  they  are 
certain  that  it  is  the  best  solution  of  the 
transportation  problem,  but  because  they 
are  convinced  that  anything  would  be 
better  than  the  service  now  performed 
by  badly  managed  private  companies. 


There    are    some  general 
of  tht  rall^'t^on  conclusions   to  be   drawn 

from  this  Chicago  election 
which  are  at  least  exceedingly  interesting 
if  not  deeply  significant.  The  Munici- 
pal Voters'  League — a  non-partisan  or- 
ganization whose  purpose  is  to  see  that 
the  nominees  of  either  or  all  parties  are 
honest  and  incorruptible  and  to  inform 
the  voter  in  this  respect — has  again 
demonstrated  its  popular  need  and 
popular  influence.  In  one  ward  espe- 
cially, an  Independent  alderman  was 
elected  over  a  strongly  intrenched  ma- 
chine candidate  with  a  certain  amount 
of  Federal  prestige  behind  him.  Divided 
on  political  lines  the  new  Council  stands: 
Republicans,  36 ;  Democrats,  31 ;  Inde- 
pendents, 2;  Socialist,  I.  Tabulated 
according  to  honesty  and  efficiency  by 
the  Municipal  Voters'  League,  the  list 
stands  as  follows  :  For  the  public  serv- 
ice, 56  ;  for  private  plunder,  13;  uniden- 
tified, 1.  The  success  of  the  Municipal 
Voters'  League  in  Chicago  clearly  indi- 
cates that  there  is  a  live  demand  among 
the  people  for  honest  politics.  In  the 
same  election,  by  a  very  large  majority 
the  question  whether  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Education  should  be  elected  by  the 
people  or  not  was  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive, indicating  a  hearty  belief  in  popu- 
lar government  as  opposed  to  a  govern- 
ment by  an  appointive  or  selective  sys- 
tem. And,  finally,  practically  every  daily 
newspaper  in  Chicago — the  "  Tribune," 
the  "  Record-Herald,"  the  "  Daily  News," 
the  "  Evening  Post,"  the  "  Journal,"  the 
"  Chronicle,"  and  the  "  Inter-Ocean  " — 
urged  a  negative  vote  on  the  three  pub- 
lic-policy questions,  each  of  which  was 
carried  by  a  very  large  affirmative  vote. 
From  this,  as  from  the  municipal  election 
in  New  York  last  autumn,  the  inference 
may  fairly  be  drawn  that  public  opinion 
is  not  formed  by  the  newspapers  to  as 
large  an  extent  as  is  often  supposed. 
This  we  consider  to  be  a  healthy  condi- 
tion of  the  public  mind.  Newspapers 
should  give  the  facts,  and  interpret  the 
facts,  freely,  consistently,  and  vigorously 
stating  the  opinion  of  the  editors.  But 
unless  we  have  a  public  sufficiently 
thoughtful  and  sufficiently  intelligent  to 
draw  its  own  conclusions  from  the  in- 
formation given  to  it  by  the  press,  we 
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cannot  have  substantial  and  permanent 
democratic  institutions. 


A  recent  despatch  from  Hav- 
"©rciuei*  erhill,  Massachusetts,  asserted 

that  the  people  of  Lynn  were 
compelled  to  go  to  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  to  secure  permission  to 
change  their  inauguration  exercises  from 
evening  to  morning.  This  seems  almost 
ludicrous,  and  yet  it  illustrates  in  a 
striking  manner  the  dependence  and 
subservience  of  American  cities  to  State 
Legislatures.  A  few  years  ago  the 
Mayor  of  Boston  had  to  get  permission 
from  the  State  Legislature  to  change  the 
paper  in  which  municipal  advertising 
was  to  appear.  In  Pennsylvania,  in  1901, 
all  the  mayors  of  second-class  cities  were 
ousted,  and  the  Governor  of  the  State 
given  power  to  appoint  their  successors 
for  a  period  of  two  years.  Greater  New 
York  had  to  go  to  Albany  for  permis- 
sion to  build  a  speedway.  Instances  of 
the  same  kind  could  be  mentioned  almost 
without  number.  Our  cities  have  almost 
lost  the  power  to  govern  themselves. 
They  have  come  to  depend  on  some 
power  outside  of  themselves  to  save 
them,  and  they  have  not  been  saved. 
They  have  become  the  puppets  of  State 
politicians.  In  the  West,  however,  a 
beginning  in  the  right  direction  has 
been  made.  Minnesota  has  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  by  means  of  which 
each  city  can  start  the  movement  for  a 
new  charter  and  control  the  process 
from  beginning  to  end.  Consequently, 
nearly  every  city  except  Minneapolis  has 
adopted  a  new  charter  of  its  own  devis- 
ing, and  that  city  is  to  pass  upon  a  new 
charter  very  shortly.  In  California  a 
city  can  prepare  a  charter  and  pass 
upon  it,  although  the  Legislature  can 
veto  its  action.  In  Colorado  the  "Rush 
Amendment "  clothes  Denver  with  full 
power  to  determine  all  questions  of  local 
policy,  and  the  people  of  that  city  are 
now  trying  to  work  out  their  own  salva- 
tion, to  a  certain  extent,  in  fear  and 
trembling,  but  it  is  their  own  effort. 
The  Ohio  decision  of  1902  and  the  new 
uniform  municipal  code  constitute  a  step 
forward,  although  Ohio  has  not  utilized 
its  opportunities,  and  has  just  taken 


a  most  unfortunate  step  backward  in 
abolishing  spring  municipal  elections. 
There  is  a  proposal  on  foot  in  Illinois  to 
pass  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
will  give  to  Chicago  a  chance  to  govern 
itself.  All  these  instances,  as  well  as 
the  proposals  of  Governor  Odell  in  the 
direction  of  certain  home-rule  measures, 
are  significant  indications  of  the  drift  of 
events  and  public  opinion.  Moreover, 
the  declaration  of  leading  gubernatorial 
candidates  iu  Michigan  in  favor  of  mu- 
nicipal home  rule  points  in  the  same 
direction.  There  seems  to  be  a  gradual 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  good  munici- 
pal government  cannot  be  imposed  from 
without,  but  must  be  the  expression  of 
the  desire  of  the  people  of  the  city. 


The  Inter-State 
Com^rJ  Artiumin©d  Commerce  Com- 
mission, under  the 
Act  creating  it,  is  not  only  permitted  but 
required  to  investigate  charges  that  cer- 
tain kinds  of  pooling  combinations  by 
railroad  companies  prohibited  by  the 
Act  are  in  existence.  When  such  charges 
were  formally  made  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Hearst, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  coal  strike  and 
famine  in  the  winter  of  1902-1903,  the 
Commission  called  before  it  representa- 
tives of  the  great  coal-carrying  railway 
companies,  and  questioned  them  as  to 
the  contracts  existing  between  the  rail- 
way companies  as  carriers  and  the  min- 
ing companies,  with  the  intention  of 
drawing  out  the  fact,  if  it  were  a  fact, 
that  the  two  parties  were  really  one  in 
everything  but  name.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  companies  refused  to  submit 
to  the  Commission  the  contracts  govern- 
ing freight  rates  between  the  railways  and 
the  miners,  on  the  ground  that  to  ask 
this  was  undue  interference  with  private 
business.  The  matter  was  taken  to  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  which  de- 
clined to  enforce  the  demand  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  thence  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  Last  week  a  decision 
was  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
which  the  ground  taken  by  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  was  fully 
sustained.  Justice  Day  handed  down 
the  decision  of  the  Court.  It  was  based 
on  the  well-known  legal  principle  that 
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where  power  lo  do  a  thing  is  lawfully 
intrusted  to  a  body,  thereby  are  con- 
ferred also  the  lesser  powers  (such  as 
calling  for  evidence)  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  authority.  It  is  evident  that  if 
the  Commission  had  a  right  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  a  pooling  arrangement 
existed,  it  had,  as  a  corollary,  the  right 
to  demand  the  answers  to  questions 
which  would  make  known  the  actual 
situation*  The  point  made  in  behalf  of 
the  railway  companies  that  the  complain- 
ant had  sustained  no  damage  was  dis- 
missed peremptorily  with  the  declaration 
that  the  Commission  was  bound  by  the 
terms  of  its  constitution  to  investigate 
all  complaints  made  by  any  citizens. 
Justice  Day  pointed  out  that  acquaint- 
ance with  the  relations  between  the  car- 
rier roads  and  shippers  and  their  mutual 
contracts  was  essential  to  knowledge 
by  the  Commission  of  the  manner  in 
which  inter-State  traffic  is  conducted, 
and  knowledge  of  the  facts  upon  which 
it  is  claimed  that  the  law  is  violated* 
Furthermore,  Justice  Day  considered  the 
testimony  competent  as  bearing  on  the 
way  in  which  transportation  rates  are 
fixed  in  view  of  determining  the  reason- 
ableness of  rates,  a  matter  into  which 
the  Commission  has  the  right  to  inquire. 
It  is  probable  that,  as  a  result  of  this 
decision,  the  presidents  of  the  great  coal 
roads  will  again  be  summoned  before  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  to 
answer  the  questions  to  which  they  re- 
fused to  reply  a  year  ago.  If  the  illegal 
pooling  combination  is  proven  to  exist, 
the  Commission  would  in  its  regular 
course  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  bring 
suit  in  the  United  States  courts  for  the 
execution  of  the  penalty  of  five  hundred 
dollars  for  each  offense.  This,  it  has 
been  pointed  out,  would  not  be  a  severe 
or  deterring  penalty,  in  view  of  the 
amount  involved ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
an  injunction  might  be  obtained  against 
the  continued  maintenance  of  such  an 
arrangement.  To  citizens  generally  the 
decision  is  of  serious  importance,  be- 
cause it  shows  that  the  Supreme  Court 
will  uphold  the  Inter-State  Commission 
in  carrying  out  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  created. 


Tiie*«LU   White-     ^^   ^^'  ^  remera- 

Movement  In  Alabama    bered   that  about  a 

year  ago  there  was 
a  factional  movement  in  the  Republican 
party  of  Alabama,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  exclude  negroes  from  any  partici- 
pation in  the  counsels  of  the  party,  and 
make  the  Republican  party  in  that  State 
a  "  Lily  White  "  party.  It  was  even  mis- 
takenly reported  that  this  "Lily  White" 
movement  had  received  the  tacit  approval 
of  President  Roosevelt  Naturally,  tlus 
movement  led  to  confusion  and  bitter- 
ness not  only  among  the  blacks,  but 
among  white  voters  ind  politicians  in 
the  State.  A  correspondent  in  Alabama 
now  informs  us  that  out  of  the  chaos  has 
emerged  a  most  satisfactory  condition 
of  things.  In  nearly  all  the  recent  dis- 
trict conventions,  black  and  white  dele- 
gates have  been  chosen  to  represent  the 
party  in  the  National  Convention  to  be 
held  at  Chicago,  and  in  each  instance 
white  men  and  black  men  have  worked 
harmoniously  in  the  same  Convention. 
The  white  men  have  represented  a  higher 
grade  than  those  usually  found  in  the 
Southern  Republican  Conventions,  and 
they  have  not  felt  that  their  meeting 
together  in  convention  with  black  men 
involved,  in  the  remotest  way,  "social 
equality,"  or  that  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  go  from  the  Convention  to  one 
another's  homes.  A  typical  Convention 
of  this  kind  was  that  held  in  the  Fifth 
District  at  Tuskegee,  Alabama.  A  black 
man  elected  as  a  delegate  approached 
a  leader  of  his  people  in  the  State, 
and  remarked  that  it  was  the  most  re- 
markable Convention  he  had  ever  at- 
tended ;  that  black  men  and  white  men 
sat  together  without  being  suspicious  of 
one  another,  and  that  he  was  elected  a 
delegate  without  the  expenditure  of  even 
five  cents,  although  he  had  been  going 
to  National  Conventions  for  twenty  years 
and  always  had  expended  between  two 
and  three  hundred  dollars  for  what  had 
been  suggested  to  him  as  necessary  and 
legitimate  expenses.  The  negroes  who 
have  taken  this  quiet  but  active  part  in 
Alabama  politics  are,  generally  speaking, 
men  of  character  and  substance,  who 
have  secured  the  approval  of  Democratic 
registrars  under  the  State  laws.  The 
spring  conventions  in  Alabama  seem  to 
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bear  out,  on  the  one  hand,  the  belief  of 
President  Roosevelt  that  the  whites  are 
not  always  averse  to  political  relations 
with  the  blacks,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
Booker  Washington's  contention  that  the 
negro  who  in  any  community  establishes 
a  reputation  for  honesty,  uprightness  of 
character,  and  thrift,  and  at  the  same 
time  accumulates  a  reasonable  amount  of 
property,  may  take  the  part  that  belongs 
to  any  respectable  citizen  in  local  and  in 
National  politics.  The  correspondent 
who  gives  us  this  information  about 
recent  political  developments  in  Alabama 
lays  especial  stress  upon  that  fact  which 
Booker  Washington  himself  very  graphic- 
ally illustrated  in  his  Atlanta  speech,  that 
political  and  industrial  equality  and  affili- 
ation are  entirely  different  things  from 
social  equality  and  affiliation. 


Repudiated  State       Repudiation,  in  the 

Bonds :  An  Important     peculiar  senSC  which 
Dedlon  ^j^^    ^^^^    l^^^^g     j^ 

American  history,  has  long  seemed  as 
dead  an  issue  as  abolition  and  recon- 
struction. It  is  almost  a  generation 
since  the  repudiating  States  defeated  the 
last  effort  of  an  individual  bondholder 
to  collect  his  money  through  the  courts, 
and  wiped  their  indebtedness  off  their 
books  by  the  simple  process  of  refusing 
to  pay.  The  indignant  investors  have 
long  ago  exhausted  the  vocabulary  of 
angry  reproach,  and  laid  away  the  bonds, 
with  their  big  sheets  of  uncut  coupons, 
to  rest  in  dusty  pigeonholes.  But  re- 
pudiation stalks  as  a  very  robust  ghost 
through  the  case  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  vs.  the  State  of  North  Carolina ; 
and  the  decision,  handed  down  during 
March  by  a  divided  Supreme  Court, 
affects  vitally  the  standing  of  some  seven 
hundred  millions  in  bonds  and  coupons 
which  have  long  been  regarded  as  little 
more  than  historical  curiosities.  The 
ability  of  the  Southern  States  to  repudi- 
ate their  debts  and  defy  their  creditors 
rests  on  that  provision  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  which  forbids  an 
individual  citizen  to  sue  a  State ;  and 
this  late  decision,  which  may  ultimately 
compel  the  repudiating  States  to  pay 
back  the  money  they  borrowed,  rests 
on  another  provision  of  the  same  docu- 


ment— that  any  State  may  sue  a  sis- 
ter State  in  the  Supreme  Court  The 
recent  history  of  the  whole  matter  begins 
with  the  passage  by  the  South  Dakota 
Legislature  in  the  session  of  1901  of 
a  peculiar  and  unusual  statute,  the 
nature  of  which  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  its  title :  "  An  Act  to  Require  the 
Acceptance  and  Collection  of  Grants, 
Devises,  Bequests,  Donations,  and  As- 
signments to  the  State  of  South  Dakota." 
It  is  unusual  for  a  State  to  be  made 
the  beneficiary  of  a  philanthropist,  and 
this  statute  was  clearly  anticipatory  of 
the  letter  which,  a  few  months  later, 
was  addressed  to  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  by  Simon  Schafer,  a  broker  in 
Wall  Street,  New  York.  The  letter 
stated  that  the  writer  was  the  owner  of 
a  number  of  North  Carolina  bonds,  that 
he.  had  waited  thirty  years  for  North 
Carolina  to  pay,  that  he  was  unable  to 
sue  the  debtor  State  himself,  but  that 
South  Dakota  could  sue;  and  that  he 
had,  therefore,  decided  to  donate  ten  of 
these  bonds  to  South  Dakota.  The 
letter  then  hinted  that  if  South  Dakota 
succeeded  in  collecting,  the  donors  would 
be  disposed  to  make  fuither  gifts  of  the 
same  kind.  South  Dakota  sued.  North 
Carolina  defended,  and  the  issue  was 
heard  last  October.  That  the  case  was 
a  difficult  one  is  indicated  by  the  six 
months  taken  for  advisement,  and  by 
the  fact  that  four  of  the  nine  Justices 
dissented.  Justice  Brewer,  who  wrote 
the  opinion,  was  not  blind  to  the  motive 
behind  the  donation.  "Apparently," 
he  says, "  the  donor  made  the  gift  under 
a  not  unreasonable  expectation  that 
South  Dakota  would  bring  an  action  to 
enforce  these  bonds  and  that  such  action 
might  enure  to  his  benefit  as  the  owner 
of  other  like  bonds."  But  he  went  on 
to  say  that  "the  motive  with  which  a 
gift  is  made,  whether  good  or  bad,  does 
not  affect  its  validity  or  the  question 
of  jurisdiction."  He  held  that  South 
Dakota  was,  bona  fide,  the  owner  of 
the  bonds ;  that  therefore  the  Supreme 
Court  had  jurisdiction  of  the  suit  as  one 
between  two  States ;  and,  finally,  it  was 
decreed  that  "the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina pay  to  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
the  said  amount  (twenty-seven  thousand 
four  hundred  dollars),  with  costs  of  suit. 
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on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  Janu- 
ary, 1905." 

This  decision,  then, 
8co2?onSrD"f.ion   is  a  precedent  for  the 

l^al  principle  that 
if  a  State  becomes  the  bona-fide  owner 
of  the  bonds  of  another  State,  suit  can 
be  brought  in  the  Supreme  Court  and 
judgment  can  be  recovered.  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  repu- 
diated bonds  are  of  many  kinds,  of 
many  issues,  and  of  varying  conditions. 
Speaking  very  strictly  and  very  legally, 
the  present  decision  is  an  absolutely 
*  binding  precedent  only  for  those  bonds 
the  terms  of  which  are  identical  with  the 
terms  of  these  North  Carolina  bonds. 
One  condition  of  these  was,  for  example, 
that  they  were  secured  each  by  a  mortgage 
on  ten  shares  of  stock  of  the  railroad 
to  build  which  the  bonds  were  issued, 
these  mortgaged  shares  being  in  the 
treasury  of  North  Carolina.  This  fea- 
ture offsets  the  difficulty  so  often  en- 
countered in  making  a  State  or  municipal 
corporation  pay  its  debts — the  fact  that 
a  creditor  cannot,  in  order  to  enforce 
judgment,  sell  what  may  be  termed  the 
public  property  of  the  State  or  munici- 
pality ;  he  cannot,  for  example,  have  the 
Sheriff  sell  the  State  House,  nor  the 
court  house.  He  must  find  what  there 
is  of  private  property,  so  to  speak, 
that  can  be  taken  away  from  the  State 
without  depriving  it  of  the  means  of 
carrying  on  its  public  business.  To 
what  extent  this  feature  of  this  particular 
case  figured  in  causing  the  Court  to  give 
judgment  is  problematic.  It  is  further 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  South  Dakota 
got  these  bonds  by  gift  What  would 
have  happened  had  she  got  them  by 
purchase  is  the  question  likely  to  occur 
to  the  individual  holder  of  repudiated 
bonds,  inspired  with  the  hope  of  selling 
them  to  some  speculatively-minded  State. 
The  Court,  in  the  present  suit,  gives  no 
|iint  that  the  decision  in  that  case  would 
have  been  different  In  spite  of  all 
legal  "ifs,"  the  present  decision  is  a 
radical  departure  in  constitutional  inter- 
pretation, and  by  far  the  most  conspicu- 
ous success  yet  won  by  the  individual 
holders  of  repudiated  bonds  in  their 
campaign  to  make  the  debtor  States  pay^ 


That  the  hundreds  of  owners  will  take 
what  advantage  they  can  of  this  far-reach- 
ing step  cannot  be  doubted  in  the  light  of 
similar  efforts  made  in  the  past  In  1884 
a  committee  of  bondholders  acquired  suf- 
ficient influence  with  the  New  Hampshire 
Legislature  to  secure  the  passage  of  an 
act  making  that  State  the  agent  for  the 
bondholders,  and  requiring  the  Attorney- 
General  to  sue  on  the  repudiated  bench. 
That  suit  failed  because  of  the  relation 
of  agency  between  New  Hampshire  and 
the  bondholders — New  Hamp^re  was 
not  the  bona-fide  owner  of  the  bonds. 
The  present  case  provides  the  step  which 
was  lacking  in  the  former  one.  Let  the 
State  become  the  bona-fide  owner  of 
the  bonds,  and  judgment  can  be  had. 
Whenever  the  holders  of  repudiated 
bonds  can  persuade  some  speculatively- 
minded  Stat  *  Government  to  buy  them, 
it  may  confidently  be  expected  that  the 
whole  question  of  repudiation  m\\  again 
come  to  the  front. 


The  first  annual 
NatTo'li^i^if^RMtr^^       dinner  of  the  l>eri- 

odical  Publishers' 
Association  of  America,  given  at  the 
New  Willard  Hotel  in  Washington  of 
last  week,  was  made  the  occasion  of  a 
significant  speech  by  President  Roose- 
velt Instead  of  contenting  himself  with 
a  brief  official  expression  of  welcome  to 
the  members  of  the  Association  and 
their  guests,  the  President  spdce  at 
some  length  and  with  great  emphasis 
on  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  self- 
restraint,  not  only  on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals, but  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people.  He  urged  that  the  very  fact 
that  we  are  so  confident  of  the  power  of 
the  country  and  of  its  future  ought  to 
put  Americans  on  guard  against  undue 
levity  and  the  spirit  of  boastfulness. 
"  Individual  courtesy,"  he  said,  "  is  a 
good  thing,  and  international  courtesy 
is  quite  as  good  a  thing.  If  there  is 
any  one  quality  which  should  be  depre- 
cated in  the  public  man  and  in  the  pub- 
lic writer  alike,  it  is  the  use  of  language 
which  tends  to  produce  irritation  among 
nations  with  whom  we  should  be  on 
friendly  terms.  Nations  are  now  brought 
much  nearer  together  than  fhejr  formerly 
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were.  Steam,  electricity,  the  spread  of 
the  press  in  all  countries — these  factors 
have  brought  the  people  closer  together. 
You  can  rest  assured  that  no  ipan  and 
no  nation  ever  thinks  the  better  of  us 
because  we  adopt  toward  him  or  it  feel- 
ings which  we  should  resent  if  they  were 
adopted  toward  us."  And  the  Presi- 
dent declared  that  we  have  a  large  field 
at  home  in  which  to  war  against  evil, 
and  that  when  we  have  succeeded  in 
making  the  Nation,  the  State,  and  the 
municipality  each  as  it  ought  to  be,  we 
can  begin  to  talk  about  refonoing  the 
rest  of  mankind.  Meanwhile  it  is  our 
duty  to  begin  the  work  at  home.  These 
words  were  naturally  interpreted  as  a 
significant  warning  against  any  partisan- 
ship of  expression  in  the  present  war. 
This  does  not  mean  that  American  ad- 
miration or  sympathy  for  the  Japanese 
is  to  be  repressed,  but  that  irritating 
expressions  concerning  Russia  are  to  be 
carefully  avoided.  There  is  no  animos- 
ity against  the  Russian  people  in  Amer- 
ica; Americans  are  for  the  Japanese 
rather  than  against  the  Russians.  The 
warning  may  be  taken  to  heart  in  all 
matters  of  international  expression.  The 
country  is  far  more  mature  and  therefore 
far-more- restrained  than  it  was  even  ten 
years  ago;  but  the  spirit  of  boasting 
and  the  tendency  to  speak  evil  of  other 
nations  have  not  entirely  died  out 


A  Notable  Dinner  The  dinner  at  which 
these  words  were  spoken 
was  notable  Qot  only  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  distinguished  men  pres- 
ent, bujt  also  as  an  indication  of  the  dig- 
nity and  importance  of  the  work  of  the 
periodical  press  in  this  country.  The 
s<;ope  of  the  circulation  and  therefore 
of  the  influence  of  the  American  maga- 
zine was  brought  out  in  many  ways  and 
from  many  points  of  view,  and  its  steady 
advatfce  as  a  factor  in  national  and 
international  affairs  was  emphasized  by 
several  speakers.  The  magazines  of  the 
country  supply  their  readers  with  a  great 
mass  of  purely  entertaining  matter,  but 
they  also  supply  them  with  the  best 
accessible  discussions  of  the  questions 
of  the  day  at  home  and  abroad.  Even 
the  magazines  which  have  no  editorial 


departments,  and  which  make,  there- 
fore, no  direct  editorial  utterance,  by 
reason  of  the  vigor  and  frankness  with 
which  they  deal  with  social  and  indus- 
trial conditions  exert  great  influence  on 
current  discussion  and  aid  materially  in 
shaping  contemporary  life  in  America, 
Among  the  speakers  at  the  dinner  were 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  M. 
Jusserand,  Baron  von  Sternburg,  the 
German  Ambassador,  Senator  Bever- 
idge,  ex-Governor  Black,  Dr.  Henry  van 
Dyke,  Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  Presi- 
dent John  H.  Finley,  and  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Speer. 


Prances  Power  Cobbe 


In  the  death  of 
Miss  Frances  Power 
Cobbe,  which  was  announced  last  week, 
the  women  of  Great  Britain  lose  one  of 
their  most  interesting  and  distinguished 
representatives.  For  Miss  Cobbe's  in- 
fluence and  wide  reputation — so  wide  as 
almost  to  deserve  the  term  contemporary 
fame — were  based  entirely  upon  her  own 
high  character,  fine  intellect,  and  notable 
achievements  in  literature  and  philan- 
thropy, entirely  unaided  by  either  wealth 
or  aristocratic  connections.  She  was 
born  in  1822  and  was  brought  up  in  a 
family  atmosphere  of  extreme. and  rigid 
orthodoxy.  .  Her  rational  and  truth- 
loving  temperament  led  to  a  reaction 
against  this  type  of  doctrinal  religion, 
and  for  a  time  she  was  separated  from 
her  family  and  was  looked  upon  by 
them  as  a  skeptic  and  radical  on  account 
of  her  religious  views  and  writings — 
views  and  writings  which  to-day,  how- 
ever, would  be  generally  considered  to 
be  pervaded  with  the  finest  kind  of  relig- 
ious and  Christian  spirit  She  was  a 
wide  traveler,  and  for  many  years  did 
a  large  amount  of  journalistic  work, 
besides  publishing  Several  essays  and 
books  of  an  ethical  and  theological 
character.  She  was  a  leader  in  the  phil- 
anthropic work  of  women,  and  especially 
championed  the  movements  in  favor  of 
woman's  suffrage  and  against  vivisec- 
tion. Her  personality  was  quite  as  inter- 
esting as  her  work,  and  of  all  her  writ- 
ings it  is  likely  that  her  autobiography, 
entitled  "  The  Life  of  Frances  Power 
Cobbe,"  is  the  only  one  that  will  long 
survive  her.    That  work  deserves  to  take 
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a  very  respectable  rank  among  the  well- 
knowft  biographies  in  the  English  lan- 
guage-^not  so  much  for  its  style  as  for 
Bie  frank/ingenuous,  and  kindly  account 
which  it  gives  of  a  woman's  feelings, 
achioi'WMQts^  and  life. 


A  few  British  towns 
'*to*G^t™5iir**  and  cities  have  se- 
cured, after  much 
agitation,  what  no  American  town  has 
yet  attempted  to  attain — a  complete 
municipal  telephone  service.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Telegraphs  Act  of  1899  munici- 
palities were  empowered,  when  duly 
licensed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Post- 
master-General, to  conduct  telephone 
exchanges.  In  all  cases  the  municipali- 
ties that  have  taken  out  such  licenses 
are  in  direct  competition  with  the  Na- 
tional Telephone  Company  (the  "  Bell,'* 
of  Great  Britain),  although  the  law  pro- 
vides that  when  the  number  of  subscribers 
to  the  municipal  exchange  equals  half 
the  number  subscribing  to  the  National 
Company  there  may  be  an  interchange 
of  calls  without  extra  charge  to  either 
set  of  subscribers.  By  the  provisions 
of  some  of  its  franchises  the  National 
Company  is  compelled,  if  it  reduces  its 
tariffs  in  certain  towns,  to  make  like 
reductions  in  other  towns  of  the  same 
size.  Such  agreements  have  operated 
in  some  instances  to  keep  up  the  rates 
and  to  induce  the  competition  of  munici- 
pal exchanges.  In  towns  like  Ports- 
mouth, Swansea,  and  Brighton,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  such  agreements  do 
not  operate,  the  Company  has  reduced 
its  charges  on  the  establishment  of  a 
municipal  service,  and  at  Tunbridge 
Wells  the  annual  tariff  was  cut  from  $40 
to  $20,  the  result  being  that  the  munici- 
pal enterprise  could  not  meet  this  com- 
petition and  was  finally  taken  over  by 
the  Company.  Mr.  Robert  Donald's 
"  Municipal  Year-Book  for  the  United 
Kingdom"  gives  statistics  of  all  the 
municipal  exchanges  down  to  the  close 
of  1903.  At  that  date  Portsmouth  had 
1,4S6  instruments  working,  with  a  rate 
for  unlimited  service  of  about  $29  and 
toll  rates  of  f  17.50  per  annum  and  one 
cent  a  call,  and  f  12*50  per  annum  and 


two  cents  a  call,  respectively.  As  only 
three-fourths  of  the  first  financial  year 
had  elapsed,  the  accounts  had  not  been 
published.  At  Swansea  an  exchange 
was  inaugurated  in  November  last,  with 
an  unlimited  rate  of  $25  per  annum  and 
a  toll  rate  of  $15  per  annum- and  two 
cents  a  call.  Guernsey  has  a  popular 
tariff  of  $7.50  per  annum  and  two  cents 
a  call.  As  there  are  1,215  instruments 
connected  with  the  Guemsey  exchange, 
this  is  certainly  a  moderate  rate.  The 
exchange  is  in  its  s?xth  year  under  publk: 
authority.  The  latest  financial  state- 
ment— ^for  1902 — showed  a  net  profit, 
after  providing  for  interest,  sinking  fund, 
and  depreciation,  of  about  $785.  But 
the  most  conspicuous  example  of  mu- 
nicipal telephony  in  all  Great  Britain  is 
the  city  of  Glasgow,  where  a  population 
of  781,000,  on  an  area  of  143  square 
miles,  has  an  unlimited  service  for  the  re- 
markably low  tariff  of  $26  a  year.  There 
are  10,632  instruments  in  the  municipal 
exchange,  which  is  now  in  its  third  year 
of  working  and  is  larger  than  "the  Glas- 
gow exchange  of  the  National  Company, 
which  has  been  established  twenty-four 
years.  More  than  half  of  the  persons 
and  firms  subscribing  for  instrUmeiSis 
had  never  been  telephone  subscribers 
before. 

The  willingness  to  irritate 
^iT^ion"'    Roman    Catholic    opinion 

shown  during  the  long  de- 
bate on  the  various  laws  against  associ- 
ations which  have  passed  the  French 
Assembly  was  consfMcuous  in  the  selec- 
tion of  Good  Friday  for  the  removal  of 
•all  pictures  of  Christ,  crucifixes,  and 
religious  emblems  from  the  court- lK>udes 
and  public  buildings  in  France.  The 
act  under  which  these  removals  were 
made  was  passed  last  December.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  the  reasons  why 
symbols  of  this  kind  should  not  find  a 
place  under  such  a  Government  as'that 
of  the  French  Republic ;  they  would  be 
out  of  place  in  the  court-houses  in  this 
country.  But  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  such  action  should  have  b^ 
enforced  on  Good  Friday — the  one  day 
in  the  year  whioh  tact,  discretion,  and 
regard  for  religious  feelings  would  have 
avoided.     From  liie  Palais  de  Justice 
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in  Paris  a  number  of  well<known  pictures 
wer^reiQQved^  including  works  attributed 
to  Van  Eyckft  Memling,  and  Hugo  van 
der  Goes.  Modem. painters  were  rep- 
resented by  Bonnat .  and  by  Henner. 
Many  ol  the  crucifixes  and  emblems,  had 
associations  which  made  them  dear  to 
Roman  Catholics  throughout  France; 
and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
devised  anything  which  would  have  har- 
ried the  feelings  or  intensified  the  antago- 
nism of  Roman  Catholics  to  recent  legis- 
lation, and  in  many  cases  undoubtedly 
to  the  Republic*  more  than  the  selection 
of  Good  Friday  for  such  a  purpose.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  removal 
was  made  on  that  day  for  the  express 
purpose  of  goading  the  Roman  Catholics 
into  some  action  so  radical  as  to  justify 
the  repudiation  of  the  Concordat,  which  a 
great  many  Radicals  would  like  to  have 
annulled,  and  the  annulment  of  which 
would  constitute  the  logical  end  of  the 
legislation  set  in  motion  by  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau.  The  fact  that  no  storm  of 
indignation  has  swept  the  country  and 
that  the  people  have  made  no  protest 
against  this  action  shows  an  immense 
change  ia  the  religious  feeling  of  the 
country. 

Every  lover  of  art,  literature, 
^^.   science,and  religion  in  Amer- 

ica  ought  to  be  interested  in 
the  subject  of  Italian  immigration.  To 
Italy  we  owe  the  preservation  of  classic 
art  and  classic  literature,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the 
revival  of  learning  on  the  eve  of  the 
Renaissance.  In  the  hurry  and  rush  of 
modem  life  and  in  the  evolution  of 
science  along  material  and  utilitarian 
lines,  the  modern  world  is  too  apt  to 
forget  the  incalculable,  debt  which  it 
owes  to  Italy  and  the  Italian  spirit — a 
debt  which  it  can  never  repay  but  can 
only  gratefully  acknowledge.  One  way 
in  which  Americans  may  appropriately 
express  their  gratitude  for  the  contribu- 
tions of  Italy  to  the  comfort  as  well  as 
to  the  beauty  of  life  is  by  hospitably 
receiving  and  extending  a  helping  hand 
to  the  Italian  immigrants  who  come  in 
such.large  numbers  to  our  shores.  The 
Outlook,  has  within  the  last  few  months 
printed  three  or  four  papers  showing  the 


nature  and  importance  of  this  immigra- 
tion, and  Mr.  Gino  Speranza,in  this  i^ue 
of  The  Outlook,  asks  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  one  of  its  phases.  The  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Italian  Imittigrants 
was  organized  in  this  city. about  two 
years  ago,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of 
one  patient  and  devoted  American  woman 
who,  knowing  the  Italian  people,  believed 
that  the  qualities  of  character  which  they 
bring  with  them  into  this  country  are  of 
value  to  our  National  life,  and  that  they 
should  be  welcomed  for  this  reason  and 
not  treated  with  the  roughness  and  con- 
tempt which,  we  are  ashamed  to  say,  has 
been  too  often  characteristic  of  their 
treatment  in  America.  A  good  many 
Americans  have  an  idea  that  the  Italians 
coming  to  this  country  are  the  riffraff 
and  disreputables  whom  their  own  peo- 
ple and  government  are  glad  to  get  rid 
of.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Signor  Adolfo  Rossi,  Inspector 
of  the  Royal  Emi^ation  Department  of 
Italy,  has  just  made  a  visit  to  this  coun- 
try, and-points  out  the  very  thorough 
and  comprehensive  work  which  the 
Italian  Emigration  Department  does  in 
regulating  and  controlling  emigration 
from  Italy.  The  <  Department  is,  in  a 
word,  to  quote  Signor  Rossi's  definition, 
"an  institution  seeking  to  prevent  forced 
or  artificial  emigration,  and  to  protect 
emigrants  from  those  who  exploit  them." 
On  this  side  of  the  water,  the  American 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Italian 
Immigrants  is  not  merely  doing  a  humane 
and  philanthropic  work  among  the  indi- 
vidual immigrants  themselves^  but  is 
also  performing  a  service  for  the  whole 
country.  It  is  helping  the  Governments 
of  both  Italy  and  the  United  States  to 
so  regulate  immigration  that  Italians 
who  come  to  this  country  to  make  it 
their  permanent  home  shaU  not  only  get 
the  right  idea  of  its  people,  its  principles, 
and  its  institutions,  but  shall  be  able  to 
contribute  to  our  own  National  life  those 
fine  qualities  of  character  which  .have 
made  the  history  of  Italy  one.  of  the 
most  wonderful  records  of  a  people's 
achievement  that  the  civilized  world  has 
known.  The  President  of  the  Italian 
Protective  Society  is  Mr.  Eliot -Norton, 
a  son  of  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
of  Harvard  University,  who  has  exerted 
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so  effective  an  influence  on  the  artistic 
and  literary  life  of  this  country.  The 
Treasurer  is  Mr.  William  B.  Howland, 
the  publisher  of  The  Outlook,  to  whom 
contributions  may  be  sent  at  the  office 
of  The  Outlook.  The  demands  upon 
the  purses  of  philanthropic  people  are 
very  great  in  these  days,  and  constantly 
growing  and  widening  as  the  philan- 
thropic spirit  and  impulse  of  the  Nation 
grows  and  widens,  and  yet  The  Outlook 
is  very  glad  to  commend  the  work  of 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Italian 
Immigrants  not  only  to  the  good  wishes 
of  our  readers,  but  to  their  pocketbooks. 


The  charges  of  heresy 
PrTfewoMBowne  against   Professor    Bor- 

den  P.  Bowne,  of  Boston 
University,  which  were  recounted  in  the 
issues  of  The  Outlook  for  the  12th  and 
19th  of  December,  1903,  were  laid  before 
the  committee  of  the  New  York  East 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Brooklyn  last  week,  and,  after  being 
fully  considered  in  the  light  of  extensive 
testimony,  were  dismissed.  As  the  trial 
was  held  behind  closed  doors,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  committee  desired  to  avoid 
the  misunderstandings  which  the  pub- 
licity of  heresy  trials  usually  engenders. 
This  conduct  of  the  case  is  a  capital 
illustration  of  the  way  such  matters  ought 
to  be  managed.  There  have  been  too 
many  illustrations  of  an  opposite  kind. 
The  charges  substantially  amounted  to 
an  assertion  that  the  Methodist  Church 
must  stand  or  fall  by  an  interpretation 
of  religion  which  denies  a  revelation 
that  comes  through  the  thought  and  feel- 
ing of  holy  men ;  which  rejects  any  under- 
standing of  the  life  and  work  of  Christ 
according  to  ethical  rather  than  by  gov- 
ernmental analogies;  which  will  have 
nothing  to  do  in  saving  men  from  sinning 
rather  than  from  a  future  hell;  which 
objects  to  a  personal  religion  that  is  not 
also  a  systematized  theology,  and  which 
pronounces  anathema  any  one  who  at- 
tempts to  test  religious  experience  by 
any  other  than  emotional  standards.  As 
we  have  already  said,  in  this  case  it 
was,  therefore,  not  Professor  Bowne  but 
the  Methodist  Church  that  was  on  trial, 
and  it  is  now  the  Methodist  Church 


that  has  been  formally  acquitted.  The 
fact,  however,  that  a  great  Church  has  to 
go  through  proceedings  like  these  in  order 
to  make  it  clear  that  it  does  not  object 
to  its  ministers  attempting  to  state  relig- 
ious truths  in  forms  that  appeal  to  the 
understanding  of  rational  men  weakens 
the  hold  of  tiie  Christian  Church  upon 
the  minds  and  lives  of  many  thinking 
people.  "  But,  sir,"  Murray  once  said 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  "  truth  will  always  bear 
examination."  "  Yes,  sir,"  replied  John- 
son, "  but  it  is  painful  to  be  forced  to 
defend  it  Consider,  sir,  how  should 
you  like,  though  conscious  of  your  inno- 
cence, to  be  tried  before  a  jury  for  a 
capital  crime,  once  a  week?"  The 
Methodist  Church  did  not  need  this 
acquittal,  but,  forced  as  it  was  to  accept 
an  acquittal,  it  has  turned  it,  under 
wise  and  enlightened  leadership,  into  a 
triumph; 

The  New  Readers  of  The 

CommiMiooer  of  Education  Outlook  have  fol- 
lo  New  York  j^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

of  events  by  which  the  organization  of 
the  State  Educational  Department  in 
New  York  has  been  unified.  This  uni- 
fication has  now  been  completed  by  the 
election  of  new  members  to  the  reorgan- 
ized Board  of  Regents,  and  by  the 
selection  of  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper, 
President  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
as  .Commissioner  of  Education.  Dr. 
Draper  brings  to  his  office  not  only 
expert  knowledge  of  educational  admin- 
istration, but  also,  through  his  former 
experience  in  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  New  York,  an  acquaintance 
with  the  specific  conditions  in  the  State. 
He  has  announced  his  plan  for  the  sys- 
tem which,  together  with  the  Regents, 
he  is  to  administer.  According  to  this 
plan  there  are  to  be  three  divisions  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  with  an 
assistant  commissioner  over  each,  com- 
prising the  higher,  secondary,  and  ele- 
mentary institutions  of  the  State  respect 
ively.  This  plan  has  been  approved  by 
the  Regents.  Dr.  Draper's  address  to 
the  Regents  is  a  statesmanlike  titterance. 
In  it  he  enunciates  three  principles  by 
which  he  purposes  to  be  governed.  The 
first  concerns  the  divisioti  of  responsi- 
bilities between  the  Commissioner  and 
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the  Regents.  It  is  tersely  stated  in  his 
own  words  :  "  Bodies  legislate ;  indi- 
viduals execute."  He  recognizes  that 
the  distinction  between  the  legislative 
function  of  the  Board  of  Regents  and 
the  executive  function  of  the  Commts^ 
sioner  is  not  clearly  stated  in  the  statute 
which  has  created  the  present  Depart- 
ment He  therefore  proposes  that  by 
mutual  concessions  the  Commissioner 
and  the  Regents  should  make  their 
distinctive  functions  clean  On  the  one 
hand,  he  asks  them  not  to  exercise 
the  power  for  which  they  might  find 
legal  warrant,  in  making  appointments 
for  instance.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
promises  to  consult  the  Regents,  even 
though  the  law  does  not  require  him  to 
do  so,  concerning  all  questions  of  edu- 
cational policy.  The  second  principle 
is  that  of  local  self-government  He 
intends  to  "encourage  local  officers  and 
all  teachers  to  take  a  strong  grip  upon 
their  own  self-reliance  and  individual- 
ity,'* by  restraining  the  department  from 
over-inspection,  over-examination,  and 
over-direction.  The  third  principle  is 
that  the  schools  of  the  State  should  be 
freed  from  partisan  and  sectarian  con- 
trol. Inasmuch  as  it  was  the  danger 
from  such  control  that  was  feared  most 
by  those  who  opposed  certain  features 
of  the  present  unification,  the  following 
statement  of  Dr.  Draper's  is  of  high 
significance : 

So  far  as  politics  is  concerned,  the  legis- 
lative leaders  of  one  of  the  great  political 
parties  have  recently  charged  the  other  with 
subordinating  the  educational  system  to  the 
interests  of  the  party.  This  has  been  indig- 
nantly denied.  Both  sides  have  taken  posi- 
tion against  it.  Every  true  man  must  take 
the  same  attitude.  Public  sentiment  has 
advanced  and  will  sustain  us  in  maintaining 


that 
any 


any  levies  upon  the  educational  service, 

^  use  of  the  machinery,  or  any  exercise  of 

the  influence  of  the  scnool  system  to  pro- 
mote partisan  or  sectarian  ends,  shall  be  held 
a  supreme  educational  offense. 

Adherence  to  these  principles  by  the 
Commissioner  and  the  Board  of  Regents 
will  insure  a  unification  that  will  be 
more  than  merely  formal;  for  it  will 
secure  the  harmonious  co-operation  of 
officials  and  teachers,  and  will  pre- 
vent the  use  of  the  schools  for  selfish 
ends. 


While  the  quest  of  the  North 

E^iw'^ioo  Pole  ^^  ^^d  a  fascination 
not  so  often  attached  to  ex- 
ploration  in  the  Antarctic  regions,  the 
opportunity  for  discovery  is  in  fact  far 
more  extensive  in  the  South  than  in  the 
North.  Our  Antarctic  maps  are  still 
vague,  the  "farthest  South"  is  82°  17' 
as  compared  with  the  86°  33'  in  the 
North,  and  there  are  vast  regions  which 
may  be  continents  and  may  be  ice-fields. 
Last  week  the  British  steamship  Dis- 
covery came  into  port  at  New  Zealand 
after  a  voyage  of  three  years,  less  three 
months,  with  only  ten  tons  of  coal  left 
in  her  bunkers.  Her  commander.  Cap- 
tain Scott,  reports  the  high  degree  of 
latitude  above  named,  and  also  records 
having  experienced  a  temperature  of  a 
hundred  degrees  below  zero.  Interesting 
geographical  observations  were  made, 
such  as  the  discovery  that  the  summit  of 
Victoria  Land  is  a  vast  plain  nine  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea-level,  while  in 
South  Victoria  Land  was  found  a  superb 
valley  of  glaciers  with  remains  of  plant 
life.  The  Discovery  entered  the  ice- 
pack in  December,  1901,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing March  was  frozen  tight  in  near 
Mounts  Erebus  and  Terror,  discovered 
by  Ross  in  his  famous  voyage.  A 
sledge  party  consisting  of  Captain  Scott, 
Dr.  Wilson,  and  Lieutenant  Shackleton 
thence  made  a  sledge  journey  toward  the 
Pole,  and  at  82°  1 7'  were  forced  to  return. 
All  the  dogs  died,  and  the  three  men 
had  to  drag  the  sledge  back;  they  barely 
escaped  with  their  lives  after  intense 
suffering  from  exposure.  The  Royal 
Geographical  Society  sent  out  a  steam- 
ship, the  Morning,  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment sent  with  it  the  Terra  Nova,  as 
a  relief  expedition  to  find  Captain  Scott ; 
the  relief  vessels  found  the  Discovery  in 
the  ice  last  February,  and  by  the  aid  of 
dynamite  a  channel  was  broken  out  for 
her  and  she  was  brought  into  open 
water.  The  scientific  data  and  speci- 
mens gathered  are  described  as  of  value. 
It  seems  certain  that  the  great  ice  bar- 
rier discovered  by  Ross  is  permanently 
unbroken,  and  that  in  the  part  of  the 
Antarctic  Ocean  explored  by  Ross  and 
Scott  there  is  no  passage  possible  for 
vessels. 
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Tht  War  ^^^  *^^  months  have  now 
lo  the  Bast  passed  sitice  Japan  made  her 
first  fierce  onslaught  upon 
Russia,  but  no  later  event  in  all  that 
time  has  equaled  those  of  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  war  in  importance.  It 
becomes  increasingly  evident  that  the 
command  of  the  sea  Japan  obtained  by 
her  attacks  on  Port  Arthur  and  at  Che- 
mulpho  and  by  the  separation  of  the 
Russian  naval  forces  has  been  of  para- 
mount value.  The  withdrawal  of  Rus- 
sia from  Korea  was  made  complete  last 
week,  and  now  no  Russian  forces  are  to 
be  found  to  the  south  and  east  of  the 
Yalu  River,  while  the  Japanese  army  is 
established  at  Wiju.  It  is  even  thought 
probable  by  many  strategists  that  Russia 
will  withdraw  some  distance  back  into 
Manchuria  rather  than  contest  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Yalu  by  the  Japanese,  aided 
as  the  latter  would  probably  be  by  their 
gunboats  in  the  river.  The  opinion  is 
growing  that  Russia  will  delay  a  decisive 
clash  of  forces  for  some  time  to  come. 
At  Port  Arthur  no  further  attacks  oc- 
curred last  week,  but  on  Monday  of  this 
week  it  was  reported  that  Admiral 
Togo's  squadron,  with  twenty  merchant 
ships,  had  been  seen  apparently  moving 
toward  Port  Arthur.  That  the  Japanese 
advance  in  Korea  was  not  without  hard- 
ships is  seen  in  the  following  private  let- 
ter from  a  sub-lieutenant  at  the  front,  sent 
to  The  Outlook  by  a  friend  in  Tokyo : 

It  is  not  so  cold  as  I  expected.  Three 
thick  woolen  shirts  and  an  overcoat  keep 
me  quite  comfortable.  Not  so  at  night, 
when  we  are  obliged  to  sleep  in  a  shed  or 
under  a  tent.  Only  an  inch  or  so  of  snow 
covers  the  ground  where  we  sleep,  but  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  we  must  trudge 
on  sloi^  over  four  inches  of  untrodden 
snow.  Our  spirits  are  buoyant,  and,  after 
hearing  of  the  great  victory  on  the  sea,  we 
wish  to  hurry  on  to  fight  on  our  part,  but 
thefiesh  is  weak,  and  we  can  only  move  from 
ten  to  fifteen  miles  a  day.  Food  is  scarce ; 
one  day  we  rejoice  over  a  meat  dinner,  the 
next  we  are  allotted  rice  and  two  pickled 
plums,  and  another  day  a  pickled  radish. 
A  piece  of  frozen  wine  is  handed  round  to 
each  one,  and  those  who  are  fond  of  wine 
crack  jokes  and  make  merry  over  imaginary 
delicacies,  but  I,  for  one,  cannot  drink,  but 
dream  of  Fugetsu's  shop  and  the  sweets  of 
Tokyo.  AVillyou  please  send  me  some  waf- 
fles with  jam  on  them,  and  some  sugared 
beans?  I  make  good  use  of  the  piece  of 
wine,  for  I  exchange  it  for  the  much-prized 
cigarette.    We  carry  cooked  rice  in  a  little 


lunch-basketj  and  when  hot  water  can  be 
had  we  put  the  basket  and  all  into  it.  Water 
is  frozen  too,  and  before  we  can  drink  it  we 
must  warm  the  bottle  inside  our  coats. 

Diplomacy  I  nstead  ofWar 

With  the  details  of  the  settlement  of 
matters  in  dispute  between  England  and 
France,  American  readers  are  not  spe- 
cially interested ;  the  fact,  however,  that 
such  an  adjustment  of.  differences  has 
been  made,  and  the  account  which  has 
been  running  between  the  two  nations 
fi^r  years  adjusted  on  an  amicable  basis, 
is  ol  great  importance.  It  is  true,  war 
is  raging  in  the  Far  East,  and  the  world 
has  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  the 
brutalities  and  waste  of  war  have  become 
things  of  the  half-barbaric  past ;  never- 
theless, a  generation  which  has  foUowed 
the  discussions  of  the  Geneva  Tribunal, 
the  establishment  of  the  Hague  Tribunal, 
and  the  adjustment  of  differences  be- 
tween France  and  England,  with  a  pro> 
vision  for  the  arbitration  of  future  differ- 
ences, has  seen  a  long  step  taken  toward 
a  universal  practice  of  settling  interna- 
tional differences  outside  the  courts,  to 
use  a  legal  phrase.  England  and  France 
have  been  at  odds  over  one  question  or 
another  almost  from  the  days  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  For  decades  together 
they  have  been  in  active  antagonism. 
For  one  century  both  nations  were  almost 
continuously  in  arms.  The  antagonism 
of  the  two  countries  had  become  a  tra- 
dition with  both  peoples,  resulting  in 
lasting  misconceptions  and  enduring 
prejudices.  The  two  countries  have 
been  among  the  first  in  all  the  higher 
work  of  civilization ;  English  influencre 
has  been  pronounced  on  the  thoug^ht 
and  literature  of  France,  and  French 
influence  has  again  and  again  invaded 
England ;  only  thirty  miles  of  water 
divides  the  two  countries,  and  yet  for 
centuries,  when  they  have  not  been  ac- 
tively fighting  each  other,  they  have  been 
brooding  over  real  or  fancied  wrongs; 
and  now,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  the  long  score  is  settled, 
and  sponged  from  the  blackboard. 

This  result  has  been  due,  first,  to  the 
dissemination  of  a  truer  knowledge  oi 
the  character  of  each  country  among  the 
people  of  the  other  country,  to  a  clearer 
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understanding  of  English  aims  in  France 
and  of  French  aims  in  England,  to  that 
more  inclusive  sympathy  which  is  one 
of  the  happiest  results  of  the  freer  com- 
munication of  modern  times ;  and,  in  the 
"second  place,  to  the  tact  and  diplomatic 
skill  of  the  King  of  England,  who  has 
shown  himself  to  be  a  bom  diplomatist 
and  has  asserted  the  authority  of  the 
crown  in  the  most  effective  and  consti- 
tutional way  in  his  endeavor  to  remove 
misconceptions  of  English  policy,  to 
lessen  prejudices,  and  to  put  England 
into  fraternal  relations  with  the  great 
countries  of  the  world.  The  King's  tact 
in  private  life  and  in  all  social  matters 
has  been  recognized  for  many  years; 
since  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  has 
carried  this  tact  into  international  rela- 
tions, and  has  done  more  to  put  Eng- 
land en  rapport  with  countries  that  are 
jealous  or  suspicious  of  her  than  any  of 
the  professional  diplomats.  In  the  set- 
tlement of  the  questions  at  issue  with 
France  the  King  led  the  way;  but  the 
work  has  been  done  in  detail  with  con- 
spicuous skill  by  Lord  Lansdowne  and 
by  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  M.  Delcasse,  one  of  the  wisest 
and  most  far-seeing  public  servants  that 
France  has  had  in  her  employ  for  many 
years. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  settlement, 
which  involves  many  mutual  concessions, 
France  relinquishes  her  fishing  rights  on 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  which  have 
been  the  source  of  much  bitterness  of 
feeling  and  of  continuous  discussion  for 
many  years.  In  exchange  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  French  claim  to  exclusive 
fishing  rights  on  what  is  known  as 
the  "  French  shore ''  of  Newfoundland, 
Great  Britain  offers  an  indemnity  to 
those  Frenchmen  who  suffer  pecuniary 
loss  by  the  arrangement,  the  amount  to 
be  determined  by  a  joint  Naval  Com- 
mission, and,  if  the  members  of  this 
Commission  are  unable  to  agree,  by 
the  Hague  Arbitration  Tribunal.  The 
French  are  to  keep  possession  of  the 
islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  of  Miquelon, 
and  to  reserve  the  right  to  fish  in  New- 
foundland waters,  and  the  people  of 
Newfoundland  are  to  have  the  privilege 
of  selling  bait  to  the  French  fishermen. 
In  this  way,  by  paying  for  the  few  lobster 


canneries  which  are  still  in  operation  on 
the  French  shore,  Great  Britain  removes 
a  constant  source  of  irritation  in  New- 
foundland. 

On  the  other  hand,  France  gains 
materially  in  West  Africa  and  in  western 
Sudan  by  a  readjustment  of  boundary 
lines  which  will  give  tlie  French  access 
to  the  navigable  part  of  the  Gambia,  by 
the  acquirement  of  a  group  of  small 
islands  which  will  be  valuable  as  coal- 
ing stations,  and  by  a  rectification  of 
the  line  between  the  French  and  British 
spheres  of  influence  which  will  give  the 
French  a  practicable  route  over  the 
Niger  River  to  Lake  Tchad.  Full  reports 
of  the  details  of  the  settlements  of  mat- 
ters in  debate  between  the  two  countries 
in  Siam  have  not  yet  come  to  hand. 
The  British  withdraw  the  protests  which 
they  have  made  from  time  to  time 
against  the  action  of  the  French  in 
Madagascar ;  while  the  French  agree  to 
end  their  long  campaign  of  criticism  of 
English  occupation  in  Egypt  and  leave 
the  English  a  free  hand  to  carry  on  and 
expand  the  work  which  they  have  been 
doing  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  France 
is  also  to  have  a  free  hand  in  Morocco. 
Apparently  the  treaty  gives  her  a  free 
hand  in  all  North  Africa,  with  the  reser- 
vation that  no  fortifications  shall  be 
erected  on  the  Morocco  coast  which 
shall  in  any  way  restrict  the  freedom  of 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

There  is  good  ground  for  believing 
that  Edward  VII.  is  endeavoring  to 
bring  about  a  similar  understanding  be- 
tween the  British  and  Russian  Govern- 
ments; the  family  relationship  of  the 
royal  houses  furnishing  a  very  conven 
lent  basis  for  informal  approach  between 
the  two  countries.  If  the  King  is  suc- 
cessful in  this  endeavor,  he  will  remove 
one  of  the  greatest  dangers  which  now 
menace  the  peace  of  Europe  ;  if  the  two 
countries  can  arrive  at  an  understanding 
in  regard  to  Russian  and  British  interests 
in  Asia,  not  only  will  the  localization  of 
the  present  war  be  assured,  but  the  pos- 
sibility of  future  wars  will  be  greatly 
reduced.  There  has  hardly  been  a  time 
for  the  last  fifty  years  when  some  cloud 
of  menacing  possibilities  has  not  been 
on  the  Eastern  horizon  because  Russian 
and  British  interests  were  supposed  to 
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be  in  collision  at  some  point  With  the 
desire  of  Russia,  bom  of  her  necessi- 
ties, to  secure  access  to  an  ocean  which 
is  not  frozen  half  the  year,  Americans 
heartily  sympathize ;  the  gratification  of 
that  desire  is  a  matter  of  prime  necessity 
fpr  the  development  of  the  immense 
resources  of  the  Russian  Empire.  If 
the  stipulation  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
which  forbids  Russia  to  send  war-ships 
from  the  Black  Sea  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean were  annulled  and  the  passage  neu- 
tralized, the  desire  of  the  Russian  heart 
would  be  met,  and  the  retention  of  Port 
Arthur  and  of  Vladivostok  might  become 
to  the  Russians  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped 
for  the  peace  of  the  world  that  the  King 
will  succeed  in  bringing  about  as  thorough 
and  cordial  an  understanding  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  as  he  has 
brought  about  between  Great  Britain 
and  France.  If  he  does  not,  he  may  at 
least  succeed  in  securing,  what  would  be 
also  extremely  valuable,  a  clearer  defini- 
tion of  Russian  aims  and  purposes. 

The  Diagnosis  and  Cure 
of  Municipal  Corruption 

The  shameless  corruption  of  Ameri- 
can politics  has  been  for  many  years  a 
favorite  theme  of  theoretical  reformers 
in  this  country  and  of  European  travel- 
ers and  commentators.  Some  of  this 
criticism  springs  from  an  ineradicable 
prejudice  against  popular  government, 
and  has  been  written  in  a  rather  satisfied, 
"  I  told  you  so  "  spirit.  But  much  of  it 
has  been  sincere  and  founded  on  fact. 
Probably  no  franker  or  more  detailed 
exposure  of  political  and  financial  corrup- 
tion in  American  municipal  government 
has  ever  been  made  than  is  contained 
in  a  just-published  volume  entitled  "The 
Shame  ol  the  Cities,"  by  Lincoln  Stef- 
fens,  bearing  the  imprint  of  McClure, 
Phillips  &  Co.  The  eight  chapters  consti  - 
tuting  this  book  have  appeared  during  the 
last  two  years  in  "McClure's  Magazine," 
and  describe,  with  names,  dates,  and 
figures  printed  in  perfect  openness,  po- 
litical corruption  in  St.  Louis,  Minneap- 
olis, Pittsburg,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
and   New    Yorl^    City.     Mr.   Steffens's 


book,  although  thoroughly  readable,  is 
not  pleasant  reading.  It  would  be  hope- 
less reading  but  for  one  reason,  and 
that  reason  is  found  in  the  very  estist- 
ence  of  the  book  itself.  If  political  and 
personal  vice  and  corruption  ever  grow 
to  be  such  natural  and  commonplace 
products  of  American  life  that  plain  and 
simple  accounts  of  bribers  and  corrup- 
tionists  are  not  startling  and  not  depress- 
ing, the  Nation  will  then,  indeed,  be 
almost  beyond  hope.  But  it  should  be 
recalled  that  the  narratives  composing 
the  present  volume  were  published  in  a 
popular  magazine  having  a  circulation 
of  scores  of  thousands  of  copies  a  month, 
and  that  the  astute  editor  of  this  maga- 
zine did  not  believe  when  he  printed 
these  articles  that  his  readers  could  find 
them  commonplace.  We  do  not  propose 
here  to  do  more  than  recommend  a  per- 
usal of  Mr.  Steffens's  volume  to  the  more 
thoughtful  of  our  readers,  especially  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  doing  their 
share  toward  maintaining  high  standards 
of  social  and  political  life  in  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  live.  In  leading^ 
the  book,  bear  one  thing  in  mind :  such 
corruption  as  there  is  in  American  mu- 
nicipal government  is  not  due,  as  Mr. 
Steffens  ^points  out  in  his  admirable 
introduction,  to  the  fact  that  municipa} 
politics  is  debasing  in  and  of  itself. 
There  is  no  more  inherent  reason  why 
a  politician  should  be  corrupt  than  why 
a  bricklayer  or  a  physician  or  a  printer 
should  be  corrupt  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  there  is 
any  more  personal  corruption  in  our 
Legislatures  than  in  our  great  railway 
corporations,  for  instance ;  whether  more 
bribe  getting  and  taking  is  involved  in 
getting  a  personal  bill  through  a  State 
Assembly  than  is  involved  in  selling  a 
large  bill  of  railway  supplies  to  some  of 
our  huge  railway  systems.  The  whole 
secret  of  political  corruption  in  this 
country  is  found  in  the  low  standards 
of  business  morality  that  prevail  in  hun- 
dreds of  small  and  large  communities. 
A  corporation  president  who  would  not 
cheat  his  clients  or  his  customers  will 
cheat  his  fellow-citizens  by  bribing  a 
Legislature  to  let  him  off  from  pajHng 
legitimate  taxes.  A  story  which  Mr. 
Steffens  tells  is  typical  of  the  relation^ 
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existing  not  infrequently  between  so- 
called  honorable  business  men  and 
SQ-called  corrupt  politicians.  How  to 
draw  the  line  between  the  honor  and  the 
corruption  of  the  individuals  involved  it 
would  be  hard  to  tell : 

A  business  man  told  me  that  a  raDroad 
which  had  a  branch  near  his  factory  sug- 
gested that  he  go  to  the  Municipal  Legisla- 
ture and  get  permission  to  have  a  switch  run 
into  his  vara.  He  liked  the  idea,  but  when 
he  found  it  would  cost  him  eight  or  ten 
thousand  dollars  he  gave  it  up.  Then  the 
railroad  became  slow  about  handling  his 
freight  He  understood,  and,  bein^  a  fighter, 
he  ferried  the  goods  across  the  river  to  an- 
other road.  Thfit  brought  him  the  switch ; 
and  when  he  asked  about  it  the  railroad  man 
said: 

"  Oh,  we  got  it  done.  You  see,  we  pay  a 
regular  salary  to  some  of  those  fellows,  and 
they  did  it  for  us  for  nothing." 

**  Then  why  in  the  deuce  did  you  send  me 
to  them?^  asked  the  manufacturer. 

**  Well,  you  see,"  was  the  answer,  **  we  like 
to  keep  in  with  them,  and  when  we  can  throw 
them  a  little  outside  business  we  do." 

In  other  words,  a  great  railway  corpora- 
tion, not  content  with  paying  bribe  salaries 
to  these  boodle  aldermen,  was  ready  further 
to  oblige  them,  to  help  coerce  a  manufac- 
turer and  a  customer  to  go  also  and  be  black- 
mailed by  the  boodlers. 

Mr.  Steffens  has,  in  our  opinion,  cor- 
rectly diagnosed  the  characteristic  dis- 
ease from  which  all  our  great  munici- 
palities are  suffering.  This  disease  is 
the  itch  to  make  a  little  more  monpy  by 
illegitimate  means  than  can  be  made  by 
legitimate  industry.  We  shall  go  on 
having  "grafters"  and  "boodlers"  in 
politics  as  long  as  we  do  oiu"  corporation 
and  merchandising  business  on  a  plane 
and  with  standards  which  we  would 
scorn  to  maintain  in  our  personal  deal- 
ings with  our  neighbors  and  friends. 
There  is  no  operation  of  legislative 
surgery,  no  doctrinal  or  philosophical 
specific,  that  will  cure  this  disease  of  the 
body  politic.  It  is  a  matter  for  the 
application  of  the  simple  rules  of  moral 
hygiene — such  as  St  Peter  formulates 
in  the  early  paragraphs  of  the  second  of 
his  two  famous  letters.  But  daily  allo- 
pathic doses  of  good  old-fashioned  com- 
mon honesty,  taken  before  and  after 
every  business  transaction,  will  be  found 
to  be  very  efficacious  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  sin  :ere  sufferer,  wishes  to 
protect  himself  against  the  infecting  cor- 
ruption of  "  political  rascals." 


The  Higher  Criticism 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Will  you  kindly  state  what  the  higher  criti- 
cism and  its  advocates  stand  for?  Not  long 
ago  the  writer  heard  a  lecture  on  the  "  Im- 
perial Book/'  The  speaker  (who  is  a  man 
of  some  note)  seemed  to  have  a  grudge 
against  the  higher  critics.  He  said,  Although 
many  of  the  latter  are  fine,  honest  men,  they 
are  greater  enemies  of  the  Church  and  Bible 
than  the  avowed  infidel.  •  * 

Strictly  speaking,  criticism  is  divided 
into  two  categories,  the  lower  criticism 
and  the  higher  criticism.  The  lower 
criticism  considers  the  grammar,  S3mtax, 
text,  etc.,  of  the  Biblical  books;  the 
higher  criticism,  the  date,  authorship, 
and  general  significance.  Popularly,  but 
improperly,  the  term  higher  criticism  is 
applied  to  that  view  of  the  date,  author- 
ship, and  general  significance  of  the 
Biblical  books  which  is  taken  by  an 
increasing  number  of  Biblical  scholars, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  England. 
In  general,  this  view  assumes  that  the 
laws  and  literature  of  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple grew  up  as  the  laws  and  literature 
of  other  peoples  have  grown  up;  in 
studying  the  questions  of  date,  author- 
ship, and  general  significance  it  applies 
the  same  literary  and  historical  canons, 
as  in  studying  the  language  it  applies 
the  same  grammatical  canons,  that  are 
employed  in  the  study  of  other  litera- 
tures. In  other  words,  it  assun^e^  that 
God  is  present  in  all  natipps  ulia  in  all 
life,  and  that  the  generi>l  method  of  his 
activity  is  the  same  in  all. 

The  modem  critics  reach  somewhat 
different  conclusions  respecting  the 
date  and  authorship  of  the  books  of 
the  Bible,  as  independent  thinkers  may 
be  expected  to  do.  In  general,  how- 
ever, we  think  they  may  be  said  to 
agree  in  the  following  among  other  con- 
clusions : 

The  Bible  is  not  a  book,  but  a  collection 
of  books.  It  includes  almost  every  kind 
of  literature  known  to  the  ancient  world ; 
law,  history,  biography,  poetry,  drama, 
ethical  precepts,  religious  philosophy. 
Each  book  is  to  be  interpreted  according 
to  the  canons  of  that  type  of  literature. 
If,  for  example,  we  found  in  any  other 
literature  the  story  of  a  prophet  swal- 
lowed by  a  great  fish,  and  after  three 
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clays'  entCHiibment  escaping,  we  should 
assume  it  to  be  fiction.  So  if  we  found 
the  story  of  a  garden  with  a  talking  ser- 
pent and  two  trees,  the  fruit  of  one  of 
which  conferred  knowledge  and  the  fruit 
of  the  other  immortality,  we  should  as- 
sume it  to  be  an  allegory.  The  modem 
critic  makes  the  same  assumption  con- 
cerning such  stories  when  he  finds  them 
in  the  Hebrew  literature.  So  if  we  found 
an  elaborate  code  of  laws,  whether  civil 
or  ecclesiastical,  we  should  assume  that 
these  laws  had  probably  grown  up  dur- 
ing a. long  period  of  years,  that  the  order 
of  development  had  been,  first,  customs, 
then  statutes  or  edicts,  last  of  all,  codi- 
fication. The  modern  critic  assumes, 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, that  the  civil  code  embodied  in 
Deuteronomy  and  the  ecclesiastical  code 
embodied  in  Leviticus  grew  up  in  a 
similar  manner. 

Applying  these  general  principles,  the 
modern  critic  regards  the  Book  of  Gen- 
esis as  a  collection  of  prehistoric  tradi- 
tions rewritten  by  an  unknown  ancient 
prophet  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
certain  great  religious  truths ;  the  Books 
of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and 
Deuteronomy  as  codes  of  laws,  having 
their  beginning  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
but  their  development  in  six  or  seven 
centuries  of  Jewish  history  ;  the  histori- 
cal books,  Judges  to  Nehemiah,  as  a 
composition  edited  by  unknown  authors 
out  of  ,*^re-existing  materials ;  Ruth  and 
Esther  as  uir^orical  romances ;  Job  as  a 
great  epic  poem,  one  of  the  greatest  in 
all  literature ;  the  Psalms  as  a  collection 
of  over  eight  centuries  of  religious 
lyrics ;  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  as  col- 
lections of  ethical  apothegms,  an  expres- 
sion of  the  experience  of  life  by  devout 
interpreters  of  life ;  the  Song  of  Songs 
as  a  drama  of  woman's  purity  and  fidel- 
ity under  strong  temptation ;  the  proph- 
ets as  preachers  of  righteousness  and 
preachers  of  redemption.  Turning  to 
the  New  Testament,  modem  criticism 
has  established,  beyond  reasonable 
doubt,  the  fact  that  three  of  the  Gospels 
were  written  within  half  a  century  and 
the  fourth  within  a  century  after  the 
death  of  Christ,  in  considerable  measure 
from  pre-existing  oral  traditions,  and 
that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Epistles 


attributed  to  Paul  are  the  product  of  his 
pen. 

"  The  letter  killeth,  the  spirit  maketh 
alive."  Modem  criticism  is  taking  away 
the  reliance  of  those  who  rely  upon  the 
letter,  and  this  is  probably  what  gives 
rise  to  the  utterance  of  the  lecturer 
quoted  above,  that  the  higher  criticism 
is  inimical  to  the  Bible.  He  does  not  see 
that  it  is  substituting  a  clearer,  better, 
and  more  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  spirit  Single  texts  can  no  longer 
be  taken  out  of  their  connection  and 
relied  upon  as  a  basis  for  dogmatic  the- 
ology, as  the  strong  emotional  expression 
of  the  Psalmist,  In  sin  did  my  mother 
conceive  me,  as  a  demonstration  of  the 
doctrine  of  natural  depravity.  Evan- 
gelists can  no  longer  insist  that  we  can- 
not believe  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  unless  we  believe  that  the  story 
of  Jonah  and  the  big  fish  is  historical. 
Sabbatarians  can  no  longer  insist  on 
applying  the  Sabbatical  provisions  of  a 
purely  Jewish  law  to  the  day  which  the 
Christian  Church  has  gratefully  set  apart 
to  celebrate  the  birth  of  Christianity  in 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  But  a 
new,  broader,  and  deeper  spiritual  mean- 
ing is  given  by  modern  criticism  to  the 
entire  collection  of  Biblical  books.  In- 
tellectual difficulties  presented  by  such 
incongruities  as  that  between  the  Gene- 
sis story  of  creation  and  modern  geology, 
moral  difficulties  presented  by  such  in- 
congruities as  that  between  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Canaanites  and  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  disappear.  Books  that  had 
fallen  into  disuse — such  as  Job,  Eccle- 
siastes, and  the  Song  of  Songs — are 
reopened  and  given  a  new  meaning. 
Books  that  had  become  a  burden  to 
faith  when  read  as  history,  such  as  the 
story  of  Jonah,  become  a  delight  to  faith 
when  read  as  a  satire  on  race  prejudice 
and  ecclesiastical  narrowness.  And  the 
whole  Bible,  from  being  a  collection  of 
texts  imposed  on  men  from  without  as  a 
substitute  for  life,  like  the  maxims  of 
Confucius,  becomes  a  collection  of  re- 
splendent literature  inspiring  life  from 
within,  and  conducting  the  reader  to  the 
God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob, 
of  David,  of  Isaiah,  and  of  Paul,  to  find 
in  him  the  same  grace  and  power  and 
redeeming  love  that  they  found  in  him. 
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The  Spectator  is  glad  that  he  happened 
to  visit  Salem  in  the  winter.  The  sum- 
mer visitor  to  Salem  takes  away  only  a 
vague  idea  of  witchcraft  as  one  of  the 
picturesque  assets  of  the  place,  supply- 
ing the  motive  of  souvenir  spok>ns  with 
a  witch  on  the  handle,  silver  broomstick 
pencils,  and  other  ingenious  mementos 
of  travel.  In  summer  all  is  pleasant 
and  flourishing,  as  becomes  the  holiday 
season,  and  the  open  car  carries  the 
light-hearted  excursionist  past  the  Witch 
House  and  Gallows  Hill  with  all  their 
grim  suggestions  softened  into  the  un- 
reality of  a  half-forgotten  dream.  But 
in  the  winter  things  are  different  When 
the  snow  lies  thick  and  the  ground  is 
frozen  hard  and  the  wind  is  bitter,  a 
historic  sense  of  what  Salem ,  may  have 
been  like  in  the  winter  of  1692  begins 
to  assert  itself.  The  Spectator,  facing 
the  snowdrifts  under  the  gray  sky, 
shivered  as  he  considered  the  villagers 
of  two  hundred  years  ago,  with  the 
wilderness  and  the  Indians  behind  them, 
the  meager  crops  and  hard  living,  the 
long,  dark  winter  days,  and  the  terror 
of  witchcraft  upon  their  somber  Puritan 
souls. 

The  Spectator  was  lucky  enough  to 
be  entertained  in  the  old  jail,  now  trans- 
formed into  a  handsome  private  house, 
but  originally  built  from  the  timbers  of 
the  "Witch  Jail"  of  those  fear-ridden 
days.  If  the  walls  and  floors  could 
speak,  what  stories  they  could  tell — and 
yet,  it  seemed  to  the  Spectator,  his  host 
did  not  need  their  testimonies  after  all, 
for  his  antiquarian  skill  and  enthusiasm 
had  searched  out  all  the  facts  necessary 
to  make  the  days  of  witchcraft  live  again 
in  vivid  reality.  The  most  fascinating 
of  libraries  (modestly  called  a  "work- 
shop"), lined  with  portraits  of  Mather, 
Sewall,  Stoughton,  and  other  witch-hunt- 
ing worthies,  and  filled  with  early  co- 
lonial books  and  documents,  became 
doubly  interesting  when  the  visitor  real- 
ized that  its  very  beams  and  rafters, 
and  the  ground  beneath  it,  had  been 
part,  so  to  speak,  of  Salem's  Reign  of 
Terror,  and  could  say  with  -^neas — 
"  All  of  which  miseries  I  saw,  and  a  part 


of  which  I  was.**  The  host  brought  out 
an  old  leather-bound  octavo,  Joseph 
Glanville's  book  on  witchcraft,  printed 
in  England  in  I6S2,  and  pointed  out  an 
account  of  witches  in  Sweden  and  their 
practices,  forming  its  last  chapter.  It 
was  not  an  imposing  volume,  and  yet, 
as  the  Spectator  took  it,  he  held  in  his 
hand,  probably,  the  main  cause  of  the 
nineteen  executions  on  Gallows  HilL 


The  Spectator  is  not  sure  that  he 
approves  of  much  of  the  reading  of 
young  people  nowadays.  But  even  "  Rat- 
tling Dick,  the  Terror  of  the  Prairie  "  is 
harmless  and  elevating  literature  as  com- 
pared with  Joseph  Glanville — who  was 
made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  for 
his  book,  too,  by  his  deluded  country- 
men. Girls  to-day  may  read  trashy  nov- 
els ;  but  Mercy  Lewis  and  Ann  Putnam 
and  the  rest  of  Salem's  "  afflicted  chil- 
dren "  were  truly  most  afflicted  in  being 
bom  before  there  were  any  novels  to 
read.  A  full  course  of  Laura  Jean  Libbey, 
the  Spectator  feels,  would  have  saved 
Salem  from  the  misdirected  imaginations 
of  these  girls.  And  if  Cotton  Mather 
had  not  read  and  envied  Glanville's 
book,  and  yearned  also  to  be  an  F.R.S., 
his  persecuting  zeal  would  never  have 
shown  itself.  The  story  from  Sweden 
was  reproduced  in  so  many  details  in 
Salem  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  one  did  not  spring  from  the  other. 
The  girls  began,  half  in  jest,  playing 
tricks,  making  strange  gestures,  uttering 
loud  cries,  and  went  on  until  they  and 
every  one  else  believed  in  the  delusion. 
To-day,  perhaps,  they  would  be  called 
auto-hypnotized,  or  acting  under  sug- 
gestion. But  Salem,  unhappily,  was  two 
centuries  too  early  for  that  explanation. 

Besides,  it  was  not  for  nothing  that 
Salem  village  (a  mile  away  from  Salem 
proper,  and  the  spot  where  the  trouble 
started)  had  a  street  called  Battle  Street, 
from  the  continual  quarrels  raging  along 
it.  The  Puritans  were  good  haters,  after 
Dr.  Johnson's  own  heart.  The  Spectator 
recognized  that  as  he  examined  the 
copies  of  the  old  records  and  depositions. 
There  were  grudges  enough  to  hang 
almost    anybody   in   town,   apparently. 
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,,^.  ;//  j^i^ ^.fi^fi^J^  now  living  in  Salem. 

^\f*^*{^f^  ^^S^rx/^"^  t^^un^'^"^  crooked  pins  which  the 

'^.'^; .  '^'-.'P  T/^'7/^i^/t   ^'^J/ci^  children  "  declared  were  stack 


►  /^,^>y';: 


days'  entcmibmeiit  escaping,  we  shoulH 
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•  j;:^  ia  ^  j{c  "J'fbo'  -^to  them  by  the  witches  also  seemed 
C^  ^.^jf^^fiMff^  tomsike  the  thing  very  real  and  vivid, 


»^'*^^7v  ^  !!f  ds  the  Spectator  leaned  over  their  glass 


rthr^^j^^L 
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case  in  the  court-house,  where  they  lie 
beside  the  death-warrant  of  Bridget 
Bishop  (the  only  such  witch's  death- 
warrant  in  the  world,  he  was  informed). 
But  the  unhistorical  idea  that  witches 
were  ever  burned  in  America  vanishes 


f^thC  -^ftary  fame,  lived  in  Salem  vil- 
H^^^^^llase  days,  and  was  brave  enough 

^^^%test   against    the   witch-hunting. 

^^  ^left  young  fellow  of  twenty-two,  he 


'^^i^^di^^    re  '•^  neighborly     at  the  very  name  of  Gallows  Hill.     Bos- 

'^ur^.^   jv^  ^JLctator  met  a  de-     ton  hung  two  witches  and  Salem  nineteen; 

"^^Uf^'^'^^oi  ^^^  signers,  some     but  none  were  burned.     Neither  were 

/^'"^f  of  ^^^ of  ^  petition  against     any  children  hung,  though  one  mite  of 

5^"^// "'""^oo  ^^  Rebecca  Nurse,  a     four — Dorothy  Good — was  solemnly  tried 

^^co^^^^/^aelcss  hf^i  who  went  nobly     as  a  witch  before  the  learned  judges, 

^^gn  o^   t^otO'    I^  cost  something  to     who  came  mostly  from  Boston. 

^  her  ^f^^  protest  'Joseph  Putnam, 

^gn  ^^^f  General    Israel    Putnam   of 

The  terror  began  in  February  and 
the  hangings  in  May.  What  Gallows 
Hill  looks  like  in  May  the  summer  visitor 
can  best  judge,  perhaps;  but  the  Spec- 
^"^a  horse  ready  saddled,  night  and  tator  found  it  grim  enough  in  the  snow, 
jfy  to  escape  if  he  himself  were  accused ;  There,  against  its  wind-swept  sky-line, 
but/  though  in  danger,  he  was  never 
b[x>ught  to  trial  The  Spectator  tried 
to  find  the  grave  of  the  greatest  sufferer 
of  all — Giles  Corey,  who  was  pressed  to 
death  under  heavy  weights,  through  two 
days  of  agony,  without  flinching,  rather 
than  leave  his  children  penniless  by 
pleading  at  his  trial  and  incurring 
attainder.  But  though  Corey's  grave 
had  been  seen  by  a  summer  visitor,  who 
told  the  Spectator  about  it,  he  found  it 
unknown  to  the  Salem  antiquaries.  The 
Salem  summer  guide  probably  exhibits 
it  after  the  manner  of  the  Duxbury  cice- 
rone who  informed  the  Spectator  once, 
"They  kept  askin*  us  for  Miles  Stan- 
dish's  grave,  till  we  just  Aad  to  find  it  1" 


The  exact  place  of  Corey's  execution 
is  in  doubt,  too ;  but  that  it  was  within 
a  stone's-throw  of  the  old  jail  is  certain. 
It  brought  the  witchcraft  days  very  near 
when  the  Spectator  was  told  that  a  child 
of  ten  years,  who  saw  Giles  Corey  under 


the  "  eight  firebrands  of  hell "  hung 
three  days  after  Giles  Corey  suffered. 
To  its  foot,  by  night,  in  boats,  came  the 
children  and  friends  of  the  victims,  to 
carry  away  the  bodies  cast  into  a  shaltow 
trench  among  the  rocks.  Many  were 
afraid  to  come  even  on  this  pious  errand, 
lest  they  too  be  marked  as  witches.  As 
the  Spectator  stood  there  with  the  small 
boys  of  Salem  coasting  uproariously  past 
him,  in  the  daylight  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, the  whole  story  seemed  suddenly 
an  impossible  nightmare.  Yet  when, 
going  back,  he  passed  the  site  of  the 
old  Town  Hall,  and  was  told  that  the 
oldest  inhabitant  before  the  Civil  War 
distinctly  remembered  the  Indian  scalps 
that  used  to  be  nailed  to  its  walls, 
the  grimness  of  the  struggle  with  the 
wilderness  rose  before  his  mind  once 
more,  and  he  saw  the  Puritan  fighting 
Satan  as  relentlessly  as  he  fought  the 
Indians,  and  doing  it  all  for  the  glory  of 
God ;  and  Gallows  Hill  became  as  real 
as  Plymouth  Rock. 
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The  Causes  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War 

By  Frank   Brinkley 

Captain  Brinkley,  the  author  of  this  article,  which  seems  to  us  an  admirable  exposition  of 
tl^e  international  complications  of  the  Far  Eastern  question  and  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the 
war,  has  lived  over  thirty  years  in  Japan  and  speaks  the  language  perfectly  well.  He  is  the 
editor  of  the  "Japan  Mail,"  is  a  correspondent  from  Japan  of  the  London  ^  Times,**  is  the 
author  of  an  English-Japanese  dictionary  and  of  "Art  in  Japan,"  a  work  of  value  and 
authority  in  its  field,  and  is  recognized  in  every  way  as  a  scholar  and  specialist  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  East— The  Editors. 


IT  had  been  in  the  minds  of  a  great 
many  people  for  a  great  many  years 
that  a  war  between  Russia  and  Japan 
roust  come  sooner  or  later,  yet  a  clear 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  such  a  con- 
viction was  not  easy  to  obtain  from  its 
exponents.  They  had,  in  truth,  no  very 
definite  reasons  over  and  above  the 
broad  facts  that,  Russian  aggression 
being  insatiable,  Japan  could  not  hope 
to  remain  permanently  beyond  its  sphere, 
and  that  she  would  be  quite  certain  to 
resist  to  the  death  any  attempt  to  bring 
her  within  it.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
superficial  observers,  it  seemed  easily 
conceivable  that  a  little  forbearance  on 
either  si4e  might  remove  all  points  of 
serious  collision.  Japan  had  lived  many 
centuries  of  a  tolerably  prosperous  and 
moderately  happy  existence  in  almost 
total  segregation  from  the  neighboring 
continent  Russia  had  never  betrayed 
any  disposition  to  extend  her  territorial 
aggressions  beypnd  the  Asiatic  continent 
With  the  solitary  exception  of  the  island 
of  Saghalien,  she  had  not  made  any  insu- 
lar addition  to  her  vast  empire.  Need 
there,  then,  be  any  clash  of  interests  ? 
Was  it  not  possible  that  each  empire 
might  leave  the  other  severely  alone, 
the  one  confining  itself  within  the  limits 
of  its  islands,  the  other  not  trespassing 
beyond  the  bounds  of  its  continents? 
The  answer  to  that  question  involves 
some  reference  to  geography  and  history. 
Japan  along  its  western  shore,  Korea 
along  its  eastern,  and  Russia  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  its  Maritime  Provinces, 
^re  washed  by  the  Sea  of  Japan.  The 
communications  between  this  sea  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean  are  practically  two 
only.  One  is  on  the  northeast,  namely, 
Tsugaru  Strait;  the  other  is  on  the 
south,  namely,  the  channel  between  the 


extremity  of  the  Korean  peninsula  and 
the  Japanese  Island  of  the  Nine  Prov- 
inces. Tsugaru  Strait  is  entirely  under 
Japan's  control.  It  is  between  her  main 
island  and  her  island  of  Yezo,  and  in 
case  of  need  she  can  close  it  with  mines. 
It  is  actually  so  closed  at  present  The 
channel  between  the  southern  extremity 
of  Korea  and  Japan  has  a  width  of  one 
hundred  and  two  miles,  and  would  there- 
fore be  a  fine  open  seaway  were  it  free 
from  islands.  But  almost  midway  in 
this  channel  lies  the  twin  island  of  Tsu- 
shima, and  the  space  of  fifty-six  miles 
that  separates  it  from  Japan  is  narrowed 
by  another  island,  Iki.  Tsushima  and 
Iki  belong  to  the  Japanese  Empire. 
The  former  has  some  exceptionally  good 
harbors,  constituting  a  naval  base  from 
which  the  channel  on  either  side  could 
easily  be  sealed 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  avenues 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Sea  of 
Japan  are  controlled  by  the  Japanese 
Empire.  In  other  words,  access  to  the 
Pacific  from  Korea's  eastern  coast  and 
access  to  the  Pacific  from  Russia's  Mari- 
time Provinces  depend  upon  Japan's  good 
will.  So  far  as  Korea  is  concerned,  this 
question  matters  little.  It  is  her  fate  to 
depend  upon  the  good  will  of  Japan  in 
affairs  of  much  greater  importance.  But 
with  Russia  the  case  is  different  Vladi- 
vostok, which  until  recent  times  was  her 
principal  port  in  the  Far  East,,  lies  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces — that  is  to  say,  on  the  north- 
western shore  of  the  Japan  Sea.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  for  Russia  that  free- 
dom of  passage  by  the  Tsushima  Chan- 
nel should  be  secured ;  and  to  secure  it 
one  of  two  things  is  essential — namely, 
either  that  she  herself  should  possess  a 
fortified  port  on  the  Korean  side,  or  that 
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Japaa  skooki  be  bound  neither  to  acquire 
such  a  port  nor  to  impose  any  restric- 
tion  upon  the  navigation  of  the  strait 
To  put  the  matter  briefly,  Russia  must 
either  acquire  a  strong  foothold  for  her* 
self  in  southern  Korea,  or  contrive  that 
Japan  shall  not  acquire  one.  In  short, 
there  is  here  a  strong  inducement  for 
Russian  aggression  in  Korea. 
.  Russia's  eastward  movement  through 
Asia  has  been  strikingly  illustrative  of 
her  strong  craving  for  free  access  to 
southern  seas-  and  of  the  impediments 
she  has  experienced  in  gratifying  the 
wish.  An  irresistible  impulse  has  driven 
her  ocean  ward.  Checked  again  and  again 
in  her  attempts  to  reach  the  Mediterra- 
nean, she  set  out  on  a  five-thousand- 
miles  march  of  conquest  right  across 
the  vast  Asiatic  continent  towards  the 
Pacific.  Eastward  of  Lake  Baikal  she 
found  her  line  of  least  resistance  along 
the  Amur,  and  when,  owing  to  the  restless 
perseverance  of  Muraviev,  she  reached 
the  mouth  of  that  great  river,  the  acqui- 
sition of  Nikolaiefsk  for  a  naval  basis 
was  her  immediate  reward.  But  Niko- 
laiefsk  could  not  possibly  satisfy  her. 
Situated  in  an  inhospitable  region  far 
away  from  all .  the  main  routes  of  the 
world's  commerce,  it  offered  itself  only 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  further  acquisi- 
tions. To  push  southward  from  this 
new  port  became  an  immediate  object 
to  the  pioneers  of  Russia's  Far  Eastern 
fortunes.  There  lay  an  obstacle  in  the 
way,  however:  the  long  strip  of  sea- 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amur  to 
the  Korean  frontier — an  area  then  called 
the  Ussuri  Region  because  the  Ussuri 
forms  its  western  boundary — ^belonged 
to  China,  and  she,  having  conceded 
much  to  Russia  in  the  matter  of  the 
Amur,  showed  no  disposition  to  make 
further  concessions  in  the  matter  of  the 
Ussuri.  In  the  presence  of  menaces, 
however,  she  agreed  that  the  region 
should  be  regarded  as  common  property 
pending  a  convenient  opportunity  for 
clear  delimitation.  That  opportunity 
came  very  soon,  so  far  as  Russia  was 
concerned.  Seizing  the  moment  when 
China  had  been  beaten  to  her  knees  by 
England  and  France,  the  great  aggres- 
sor secured  final  cession  of  the  Ussuri 
region,  which  now  became  the  "Mari- 


time Provinces  of  Siberia."  Then  Rus- 
sia shifted  her  naval  basis  on  the  Pacific 
from  Nikolaiefsk  to  Vladivostok.  She 
gained  ten  degrees  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  where 
Nikolaiefsk  is  situated,  to  the  southern 
shore  of  Korea,  there  rests  on  the  coast 
of  eastern  Asia  an  arch  of  islands  hav- 
ing at  its  northern  point  Saghalien  and 
at  its  southern  Tsushimat*  the  keystone 
of  the  arch  being  the  main  island  of 
Japan.  This  arch  embraces  the  Sea  of 
Japan  and  is  washed  on  its  convex  side 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  transfer  x)f  Russia'-s  naval 
base  from  Nikolaiefsk  to  Vladivostok, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  southern  point  of  the  arch, 
namely,  Tsushima.  A  Russian  man-of- 
war  proceeded  thither  and  quietly  began 
to  establish  a  settlement  which  would 
soon  have  constituted  a  title  of  owner- 
ship had  not  Great  Britain  interfered. 
The  imperial  instinct  of  the  Russians  in 
this  matter  was  unerring.  They  saw 
that  Vladivostok,  acquired  at  the  cost 
of  so  much  toil,  would  be  comparatively 
useless  unless  from  the  sea  on  whose 
shore  it  was  situated  an  avenue  to  the 
Pacific  could  be  opened,  and  they  there- 
fore tried  to  obtain  command  •  of  the 
Tsushima  Channel.  Immediately  after 
reaching  the 'mouth  of  the  Amur  the 
same  instinct  had  led  then»  to  begin  the 
colonization  of  Saghaiien.  •  The  axis -of 
this  long,  narrow  island  is  inclined  at  a 
very  acute  angle  to  the  Ussuri  region, 
which  its  northern  extremity  almost 
touches,  while  its  southern  is  separated 
from  Yezo  by  the  Strait  of  La  Perouse. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  from  Saghalien 
the  Russians,  had  they  encountered  no 
serious  resistance,  would  have  crossed 
to  Yezo  and  thence  to  the  main  island 
of  Japan.  But  in  Saghalien  they  found 
Japanese  subjects.  In  fact,  the  island 
was  a  part  of  the  Japanese  Empire. 
Resorting,  however,  to  the  Ussuri  fiction 
of  joint  occupation,  they  succeeded  ulti- 
mately in  transferring  the  whole  of  Sa- 
ghalien to  Russia's  dominion.  That  was 
in  1875.  Further  encroachments  iipon 
Japanese  territory  could  "not  be  lightly 
essayed,  and  the  Russians  *  held  Uieir 
hands4 '  They  had  been  treWy'thecked : 
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checked  in  tT3ang  to  push  southward 
^ong  the  coast  of  the  mainland;  checked 
in  trying  to  secure  an  avenue  from 
Vladivostok  to  the  Pacific ;  and  checked 
in  their  search  for  an  ice-free  port, 
which  definition  Vladivostok  did  not 
fulfill.  Enterprise  in  the  direction  of 
Korea  seemed  to  be  the  only  hope  of 
saving  from  abortion  the  maritime  re- 
sults of  the  great  trans- Asian  march. 

Was  Korea  within  safe  range  of  such 
enterprises  ?  Everything  seemed  to  an- 
swer in  the  affirmative.  Korea  had  all 
the  qualifications  desired  by  an  aggres- 
sor. Her  people  were  unprogressive, 
her  resources  undeveloped,  her  self-de- 
fensive capacities  insignificant,  her  gov- 
ernment corrupt.  But  she  was  a  tribu- 
tary of  China,  and  China  had  begun  to 
show  some  tenacity  in  protecting  the 
integrity  of  her  buffer  States.  Besides, 
Japan  was  understood  to  have  preten- 
sions with  regard  to  Korea.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  the  problem  of  carrying 
to  full  fruition  the  work  of  Muraviev 
and  his  lieutenants  demanded  strength 
greater  than  Russia  could  exercise  with- 
out some  line  of  communications  sup- 
plementing the  Amur  waterway  and  the 
long  ocean  route.  Therefore  she  planned 
and  set  about  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way across  Asia. 

It  is  not  intended  to  suggest  that  ter- 
ritorial aggression  was  the  direct  motive 
of  this  grand  enterprise.  Govern  ments 
seldom  propose  to  themselves  such  aims. 
They  merely  prepare  to  utilize  oppor- 
tunities, should  any  haply  be  found. 
Preparation,  however,  if  in  its  course  it 
does  not  create  opportunities,  seldom 
fails,  when  complete,  to  inspire  their 
creation.  Russia's  agents  need  only 
the  means  to  advance ;  the  impulse  is 
always  with  them. 

The  Amur  being  the  boundary  of 
Russia's  East  Asian  territory,  this  rail- 
way had  to  be  carried  along  its  northern 
bank,  where  many  engineering  and  eco- 
nomical obstacles  presented  themselves. 
Besides,  the  river,  from  an  early  stage 
in:  its  course,  makes  a  huge  semicircular 
•  sweep  northward,  and  a  railway  follow- 
ing its  bank  to  Vladivostok  must  make 
the  same  detour.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  road  could  be  carried  over  the  diam- 
eter of  the    semicircle,  it  would  be  a 


straight  and  therefore  very  much  shorts 
line,  technically  easier  and  ecoDomically 
better.     The  diameter,  however,  passes 
through  Chinese  territory — h^r  "  Three 
Eastern   Provinces,"  in  a  word,  Man- 
churia— and  an  excuse  for  soliciting  or 
extorting  China's  permission  was  not  in 
sight     Russia  therefore  proceeded  to 
build  either  end  of  the  road,  deferring 
the  construction  of  the  Amur  section 
for  the  moment     She  had  not  waited 
long  when,  in  1894,  war  broke  out  be- 
tween China  and  Japan,  and  the  latter, 
completely  victorious,  demanded  as  the 
price  of  peace  the  southern  littoral  of 
Manchuria  from  the  Korean  boundary 
to  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  at  the  entrance 
to    the   Gulf  of  Pechili.     This   was  a 
crisis  in  Russia's  career.     She  saw  her 
whole  programme  of  East  Asian  expan- 
sion   menaced   with  failure;    saw  that 
her  maritime  extension  could  never  get 
nearer  than  Vladivostok  to  the  Pacific 
were  this  claim  of  Japan's  established. 
For  the  proposed   arrangement  would 
place  the  littoral  of  Manchuria  in  Japan's 
direct   occupation  and  the    littoral  of 
Korea  in  her  constructive  control,  since 
not  only  had  she  fought  to  rescue  Korea 
from  Chinese  suzerainty,  but  also  her 
object  in  demanding  a  slice  of  the  Man- 
churian  coast-line  was  to  protect  Korea 
against  aggression  from  the  north — that 
is  to  say,  against  aggression  from  Rus- 
sia.    Muraviev's  enterprise  had  carried 
Russia  first  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amur 
and^thence  southward  along  the  coast 
to  Vladivostok  and   to  Possiet  Bay  at 
the    northeastern    extremity  of    Korea. 
But  it  had  not  given  her  free  access  to 
the  Pacific,  and  now  she  was  menaced 
with  never  obtaining  that  access,  since 
the  whole  remaining  coast  of  East  Asia 
as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  was  about 
to  pass  into  Japan's  possession  or  under 
her  domination. 

Then  Russia  took  an  extraordinary 
step.  She  persuaded  Germany  and 
France  to  force  Japan  out  of  Manchuria. 
What  argument  she  employed  to  win 
the  co-operation  of  these  two  Umpcts 
she  and  they  alone  know.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  she  frankly  exposed  her 
own  aggressive  designs  and  asked  for 
assistance  to  prosecute  them.  Neither 
is  it  to  be  supposed  that  France  and 
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Germany  wftie^o  owrioosly  deficient  in 
perspicacity  as  to  overlook  her  designs. 
At  all  events,  these  three  great  Powers 
served  on  Japan  a  notice  to  quit,  and 
Japan,  exhausted  by  her  struggle  with 
China,  had  no  choice  but  to  obey. 

The  notice  was  accompanied  by  an 
exposk  of  reasons.  Its  signatories  said 
that  Japan's  tenure  of  the  Manchurian 
littoral  would  menace  the  security  of  the 
Chinese  capital,  would  render  the  inde- 
pendence of  Korea  illusory,  and  would 
constitute  an  obstacle  to  the  peace  of 
the  Orient. 

By  way  of  saving  the  situation  in  some 
slight  degree,  Japan  sought  from  China 
a  guarantee  that  no  portion  of  Man- 
churia  should  thereafter  be  leased  or 
ceded  to  a  foreign  State.  But  France 
Earned  Japan  that  to  press  such  a  de- 
mand would  offend  Russia,  and  Russia 
declared  that,  for  her  part,  she  had  no 
intention  of  trespassing  in  Manchuria. 
Japan,  had  she  been  in  a  position  to 
insist  on  the  guarantee,  would  also  have 
been  in  a  position  to  disobey  the  man- 
date of  the  three  Powers.  Unable  to  do 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  she  quietly 
stepped  out  of  Manchuria  and  proceeded 
to  double  her  army  and  treble  her  navy. 

As  a  reward  for  the  assistance  nomi- 
nally rendered  to  China,  Russia  obtained 
permission  in  Peking  to  divert  her  Trans- 
Asian  Railway  from  the  huge  bend  of  the 
Amur  to  the  straight  line  through  Man- 
churia. Neither  Germany  nor  France 
received  any  immediate  recompense. 
Three  years  later,  by  way  of  indemnity 
for  the  murder  of  two  missionaries  by  a 
mob,  Germany  seized,  and  afterwards 
compelled  China  to  lease  to  her,  a  por- 
tion of  the  province  of  Shantung.  Im- 
mediately, on  the  principle  that  two 
wrongs  make  a  right,  Russia  demanded 
and  obtained  a  lease  of  the  Liaotung 
peninsula,  from  which  she  had  driven 
Japan  in  1895.  This  act  she  followed 
by  extorting  from  China,  necessarily 
complaisant,  permission  to  construct  a 
branch  of  the  Trans-Asian  Railway 
through  Manchuria  from  north  to  south, 
that  is  to  say,  through  Harbin  and  Muk- 
den to  Port  Ar<-hur. 

Russia's  maritime  aspirations  had  now 
assumed  a  radically  altered  phase.  In- 
stead of  pushing  southward  from  Vladi- 


vostok and  Possiet  Bay  along  the  coast 
of  Korea,  she  had  suddenly  leaped  the 
Korean  peninsula  and  found  access  to 
the  Pacific  in  Liaotung.  Nothing  was 
wanting  to  establish  her  as  practical 
mistress  of  Manchuria  except  a  plausi- 
ble  excuse  for  garrisoning  the  place. 
Such  an  excuse  was  furnished  by  the 
Boxer  kmeute  in  1900.  Its  conclusion 
saw  her  in  military  occupation  of  the 
whole  region,  and  she  might  easily  have 
made  her  occupation  permanent  by  pro- 
longing it  until  peace  and  order  should 
have  been  fully  restored.  But  here  she 
fell  into  an  error  of  judgment.  Imagin- 
ing that  the  Chinese  could  be  persuaded 
or  intimidated  to  any  course  whatever, 
she  proposed  a  convention  virtually  rec- 
ognizing her  title  to  Manchuria. 

Japan  watched  all  these  things  with 
profound  anxiety.  If  there  were  any 
reality  in  the  dangers  which  Russia,  Ger- 
many, and  France  had  declared  to  be 
incidental  ta  Japanese  occupation  of 
part  of  Manchuria,  the  same  dangers 
must  be  doubly  incidental  to  Russian 
occupation  of  the  whole  of  Manchuria ; 
the  independence  of  Korea  would  be- 
come illusory;  the  security  of  the  Chi- 
nese capita  would  be  threatened;  an 
obstacle  would  be  created  to  the  perma- 
nent peace  of  the  East. 

The  independence  of  Korea  is  an 
object  of  suprenie  solicitude  to  Japan. 
Historically  she  holds  towards  the  little 
State  a  relation  closely  resembling  that 
of  suzerain,  and  though  of  her  ancient 
conquests  nothing  remains  except  a  set- 
tlement at  Fusan  on  the  southern  coast, 
her  national  sentiment  would  be  deeply 
wounded  by  any  foreign  aggression  in 
the  peninsula.  It  was  to  establish  Ko- 
rean independence  that  she  fought  with 
China  in  1894,  and  her  annexation  of 
the  Manchurian  littoral  adjacent  to  Ko- 
rea's northern  frontier  after  the  war  was 
designed  to  secure  that  independence, 
not  to  menace  it  as  the  Triple  Alliance 
pretended  to  think.  But  if  Russia  came 
into  possession  of  all  Manchuria,  her 
subsequent  absorption  of  Korea  would 
be  almost  inevitable.  For  the  considera- 
tions set  forth  above  as  to  Vladivostok's 
maritime  avenues  would  then  acquire 
absolute  cogency.  Manchuria  is  larger 
than  France  and  the  United  Kingd3m 
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lumped  together.  The  addition  of  such 
an  immense  area  to  Russia's  East  Asiatic 
dominions,  together  with  its  littoral  on 
the  Gulf  of  Pechili  and  the  Yellow  Sea, 
would  iiecessitate  a  corresponding  ex- 
pansion of  her  naval  forces  in  the  Far 
East  With  the  one  exception  of  Port 
Arthur,  however,  the  Manchurian  coast 
does  not  offer  any  convenient  naval  base. 
It  is  in  the  splendid  harbors  of  southern 
Korea  that  such  a  base,  several  such 
bases,  can  alone  be  found.  Even  though 
she  were  limited  to  Port  Arthur  and 
Vladivostok,  the  obligation  to  secure 
their  maritime  intercommunication  by 
way  of  the  Tsushima  Channel  would 
become  doubly  imperative  for  Russia. 
By  only  one  method  could  that  end  be 
effectively  attained — by  establishing  a 
strong  place  of  arms  on  the  Korean 
shore  of  the  channel.  But  in  the  event 
of  the  territorial  and  consequent  naval 
expansion  here  considered,  Port  Arthur 
and  Vladivostok  would  at  once  cease 
to  be  adeqqate  naval  bases ;  they  would 
have  to  be  supplemented  by  Korean 
harbors.  Moreover,  there  would  be  an 
even  stronger,  an  immensely  stronger, 
motive  impelling  Russia  towards  Korea. 
Neither  the  Ussuri  region  nor  the  Man- 
churian littoral  possesses  so  much  as 
one  port  qualified  to  satisfy  her  peren- 
nial longing  for  free  access  to  the  ocean 
in  a  temperate  zone.  Korea,  which 
divides  the  Manchurian  littoral  from  the 
Ussuri  coast,  alone  possesses  such  ports. 
Without  Korea,  then,  all  Russia's  East- 
Asian  expansion,  though  it  added  huge 
blocks  of  territory  to  her  dominions, 
would  be  commercially  incomplete  and 
strategically  defective. 

If  it  be  asked  why,  apart  from  history 
and  national  sentiment,  Japan  should 
object  to  a  Russian  Korea,  the  answer 
is,  first,  because  there  would  thus  be 
planted  almost  within  cannon- range  of 
her  shores  a  Power  of  enormous  strength 
and  insatiable  ambition;  secondly,  be- 
cause whatever  voice  in  Manchuria's 
destiny  Russia  derives  from  her  railway, 
the  same  voice  in  Korea's  destiny  is 
possessed  by  Japan  as  the  sole  owner  of 
railways  in  the  peninsula;  thirdly,  that 
whereas  Russia  has  an  altogether  insig- 
nificant share  in  the  foreign  commerce 
of  Korea  and  scarcely  ten  bona-fide  set- 


tlers, Japan  does  the  greater  part  of  the 
oversea  trade  and  has  tens  of  thousands 
of  settlers;  fourthly,  that  did  Russia's 
dominions  stretch  uninterruptedly  from 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  to  the  Gulf  of  Pe- 
chili, her  ultimate  absorption  of  North 
China  would  be  as  certain  as  sunrise; 
and,  fifthly,  that  such  damination  and 
such  absorption  would  involve  the  prac- 
tical closure  of  all  that  immense  region 
to  Japanese  commerce  and  industry,  as 
well  as  to  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
every  Western  nation  except  the  Rus- 
sian. This  last  proposition  does  not 
rest  solely  on  the  fact  that  to  oppose 
artificial  barriers  to  free  competition  is 
Russia's  sole  hope  of  utilizing  to  her 
own  benefit  any  tradal  opportunities 
brought  within  her  reach.  It  rests  also 
on  the  fact  that  Russia  has  objected  to 
foreign  settlements  at  the  marts  recently 
opened  by  treaty  with  China  to  Ameri- 
can and  Japanese  subjects.  Without 
settlements  trade  at  those  marts  would  be 
impossible;  and  thus  Russia  has  con- 
structively announced  that  there  shall  be 
no  trade  but  Russian,  if  she  can  prevent  it 
Against  such  dangers  Japan  would 
have  been  justified  in  adopting  any 
measure  of  self-protection.  She  had 
foreseen  them  in  outline  for  six  years, 
and  had  been  strengthening  herself  to 
avert  them.  But  she  wanted  peace.  She 
wanted  to  develop  her  material  resources 
and  to  accumulate  some  measure  of  the 
wealth  without  which  she  must  remain 
insignificant  among  the  nations.  Two 
pacific  devices  offered,  and  she  adopted 
them  both.  Russia,  instead  of  trusting 
time  to  consolidate  her  tenure  of  Man- 
churia, had  made  the  mistake  of  prag- 
matically importuning  China  for  a  con- 
ventional title.  If,  then,  Peking  could 
be  strengthened  to  resist  this  demand, 
some  arrangement  of  a  distinctly  ter- 
minable nature  might  be  made.  The 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan, 
joining  hands  for  that  purpose,  did  suc- 
ceed in  so  far  stiffening  China's  usually 
limp  vertebrae  that  her  show  of  resolu- 
tion finally  induced  Russia  to  sign  a 
treaty  pledging  herself  to  withdraw  her 
troops  from  Manchuria  in  three  install- 
ments, each  step  of  evacuation  to  be 
accomplished  by  a  fixed  date.  That 
was  one  of  the  pacific   devices.     The 
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other  suggested  itself  in  connection  with 
the  new  commercial  treaties  which  China 
had  promised  to  negotiate  in  the  sequel 
of  the  Boxer  troubles.  In  these  docu- 
ments clauses  were  inserted  providing 
for.  the  opening  of  three  places  in  Man- 
churia to  foreign  trade.  It  seemed  a 
reasonable  hope  that,  having  secured 
commercial  access  to  Manchuria  by 
covenant  with  its  sovereign,  China,  the 
Powers  would  not  allow  Russia  arbi- 
trarily to  restrict  their  privileges.  And 
it  seemed  a  reasonable  hope  that  Russia, 
having  solemnly  promised  to  evacuate 
Manchuria  at  fixed  dates,  would  fulfill 
her  engagement 

The  latter  hope  was  signally  disap- 
pointed. When  the  time  came  for  evac- 
uation, Russia  behaved  as  though  no 
promise  had  ever  been  given.  She 
proposed  wholly  new  conditions,  which 
would  have  strengthened  her  grasp  of 
Manchuria  instead  of  loosening  it 

This  incident  stupefied  Japan.  She 
herself  had  had  some  bitter  experience 
of  the  Occident's  tendency  to  put  a 
unilateral  construction  on  treaties  textu- 
ally  bilateral.  But  the  spectacle  of  a 
great  Western  Power  deliberately  and 
unblushingly  violating  its  solemn  engage- 
ments was  new  to  her. 

China  being  powerless  to  offer  any 
practical  protest,  and  Japan's  interests 
ranking  next  in.  order  of  importance,  the 
Tokyo  Government  approached  Russia. 
They  did  not  ask  for  anything  that  could 
hurt  her  pride  or  injure  her  position. 
Appreciating  fully  the  economical  status 
she  had  acquired  in  Manchuria  by  large 
outlays  of  capital,  they  offered  to  recog- 
nize that  status  provided  that  Russia 
would  extend  similar  recognition  to 
Japan's  status  in  Korea,  would  promise, 
in  common  with  Japan,  to  respect  the 
sovereignty  and  the  territorial  integrity 
of  China  and  Korea,  and  would  be  a 
party  to  a  mutual  engagement  that  all 
nations  should  have  equal  industrial 
and  commercial  opportunities  in  Man- 
churia and  the  Korean  peninsula.  In  a 
word,  th^  invited  Russia  to  subscribe 
to  the  policy  enunciated  by  the  United 
States  and  by  Great  Britain,  the  policy 
of  the  open  door  and  of  the  integrity  of 
the  Chinese  and  Korean  Empires, 


Thus  commenced  a  negotiation  which 
lasted  five  and  a  half  months.  Japan 
from  the  outset  reduced  her  demands  to 
a  minimum.  Russia  never  made  the 
smallest  appreciable  concession.  She 
refused  to  listen  to  Japan  for  one  moment 
about  Manchuria.  Eight  years  previous- 
ly Japan  had  been  in  military  posses- 
sion of  Manchuria,  and  Russia,  with  the 
assistance  of  Germany  and  Frajice,  had 
expelled  her  for  reasons  which  concerned 
Japan  incomparably  more  than  they  con- 
cerned any  of  the  three  Powers — ^the 
security  of  the  Chinese  capital,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Korea,  the  peace  of  the 
East.  Now  Russia  had  the  splendid 
assurance  to  declare  by  implication  that 
none  of  these  things  concerned  Japan  at 
all.  The  utmost  she  would  admit  was 
Japan's  partial  right  to  be  heard  about 
Korea.  And  at  the  same  time  she  her- 
self commenced  in  northern  Korea  a 
series  of  aggressions,  partly,  perhaps,  to 
show  her  potentialities,  partly  by  way  of 
counter-irritant.  That  was  not  all.  Sim- 
ultaneously with  deferring  her  answers 
to  Japan's  proposals  and  protracting  the 
negotiations  to  an  extent  that  was  actually 
contumelious,  she  hastened  to  send  east- 
ward a  bi^  fleet  of  war-ships  and  a  new 
army  of  soldiers.  It  was  impossible  for 
the  dullest  politician  to  mistake  her  pur- 
pose. She  intended  to  yield  nothing, 
but  to  prepare  such  a  parade  of  force 
that  her  obduracy  would  command  sub- 
mission. 

The  only  alternatives  for  Japan  were 
war  or  total  and  permanent  eftacement 
in  Asia.  She  chose  war,  and  in  fighting 
it  she  is  fighting  the  battle  of  Anglo- 
Saxondom  as  well  as  of  herself,  the  battle 
of  free  and  equal  opportunities  for  all 
without  undue  encroachment  upon  the 
sovereign  rights  or  territorial  integrity 
of  China  or  Korea,  against  a  military 
dictatorship,  against  a  programme  of 
ruthless  territorial  aggrandizement,  and 
against  a  policy  of  selfish  restrictions. 

It  seems  that  the  Russian  Goliath 
never  thought  to  be  confronted  in  the 
lists  by  this  Japanese  David.  St  Peters- 
burg imagined  that  the  terror  of  its 
armaments  would  command  submission. 
But  the  Japanese  are  not  compact  of 
ordinary  Oriental  stuff. 


Solving  the  Immigration   Problem' 

By  Gino  Carlo  Speranza 


IT  is  an  undeniable  and  inspiring 
fact  that,  no  matter  how  grave  may 
be  any  problem  attracting  public 
attention,  there  will  always  be  a  group 
of  men  actively  engaged  in  the  endeavor 
to  solve  it.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
problem  affects  us  directly  or  indirectly, 
8o  long  as  it  involves  a  principle,  there 
will  always  be  found  men  and  women 
who,  while  countless  others  are  discuss- 
ing it,  fearing  it,  prophesying  about  it, 
wiU  bravely  face  it  and  work  for  its 
right  solution. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  of 
the  '*  problem  of  immigration  ;"  orators 
and  statesmen,  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, never  lose  the  opportunity  of  talk- 
ing of  the  **  foreign  peril,"  of  the  danger 
from  an  influx  of  immigrants  who  do  not 
readily  assimilate  with  the  elements  and 
institutions  of  the  Republic.  Indeed, 
many  of  our  sins  we  conveniently  saddle 
on  the  stranger,  finding  in  him  the  re- 
sponsibility for  some  of  the  evils  of  oar 
own  making.  And  so  a  thoughtless 
majority  fails  to  see  that  such  procedure 
can  result  only  in  race  prejudice,  and 
prevent  rather  than  foster  that  very 
assimilation  which  we  all  desire. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  seldom  do 
we  hear  of  the  work  of  those  men  and 
women  who,  while  their  companions 
discuss,  are  toiling  to  solve,  this  problem 
of  the  incoming  stranger.  It  is  true 
that,  now  and  again,  we  get  picturesque 
descriptions  of  what  the  agents  of  the 
various  immigrant  societies  do  at  our 
ports  of  entry,  or  of  the  scenes,  pitiful 
or  humorous,  witnessed  before  the  Courts 
of  Special  Inquiry  at  our  immigration 
stations.  Our  knowledge  of  the  field 
of  labor  of  immigration  societies,  how- 
ever, stops  there.  We  know,  in  a  vague 
way,  that  the  Irish  and  the  Scandina- 
vians and  the  Jews  maintain  mission- 
aries or  agents  who  welcome  the  immi 
grant  of  their  respective  nationality,  and 
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perhaps  find  him  work.  But  there  is 
much  more  than  this  that  such  societies 
do,  as  a  brief  history  of  one  of  them  and 
of  its  work  will  show.  I  choose  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Protection  of  Italian  Immi- 
grants for  other  reasons  than  that  my 
knowledge  of  its  work  is  more  extensive 
than  that  of  no  less  beneficent  ones. 
In  the  first  place,  it  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  one  immigrant  society 
founded,  not  by  "  foreign  Americans," 
such  as  the  German,  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian,  or  the  Scandinavian,  not  by  any 
religious  sect  or  division,  such  as  the 
Leo  Haus,  the  Methodist  Mission,  or 
the  Jewish  Society,  but  by  native  Ameri- 
cans banded  together  by  a  love  for  Italy, 
without  ulterior  motive,  either  political 
or  religious,  except  the  desire  to  help  the 
sons  of  a  country  to  which  humanity  still 
owes  a  great  debt  This  is  not  only  an 
honorable  distinction,  but  an  encouraging  ^ 
sign  of  a  practical  solution  of  the  immi- 
gration problem.  My  choice  was  deter- 
mined, moreover,  by  the  fact  that  Italian 
immigration  is  decidedly  on  the  increase, 
and  any  body  of  men  actively  engaged 
in  solving  the  peculiar  questions  which 
the  Italian  immigrant  presients  deserve 
special  attention. 

The  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Italian  Immigrants  was  founded  about 
two  years  ago  by  some  fifteen  people, 
most  of  whom  were  that  type  of  men  and 
women  whom  many  would  have  classi- 
fied as  "  dreamers  'V—settiement  workers, 
reformers,  philanthropists  1  They,  how- 
ever, had  the  wisdom  to  formulate  a 
constitution  setting  forth  such  practical 
objects  as  these : 

The  objects  of  this  Society  shall  be: 

I.  To  afford  advice,  information,  aid,  and 
protection  of  all  kinds  to  Italian  immigrants. 

II.  By  assisting,  wherever  possible,  such 
immigrants  as  are  unfamiliar  with  the  lan- 
g^uage  and  customs  of  the  country  to  a  pcac- 
tical  knowledge  thereof. 

III.  By  learning  the  character  of  the  labor 
for  which  each  individual  immigrant  is  best 
fitted,  and  endeavoring  to  procure  for  said 
immigrant  employment  at  his  particular 
trade  or  calling,  or  at  some  remunerative 
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occupation,  that  he  may  not^  through  want 
of  work,  become  a  charge  to  the  State  or  an 
enemy  of  society. 

IV.  By  investigating  and  remedying,  if 
possible,  all  abuses  to  which  Italian  immi- 
grants are  exposed,  and  all  wrongs  iiiflicted 
upon  them. 

V.  By  familiarizing  immigrants  with  their 
rights  and  duties  under  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Constitutions,  and  securing  for  them 
the  entire  enjoyment  of  all  their  constitu- 
tional rights. 

All  these  seem  simple  enough  on 
reading ;  indeed,  it  might  be  said  that, 
being  for  the  immigrant's  benefit,  the 
immigrant  will  be  only  too  glad  to  meet 
the  Society's  efforts.  But  this  reason- 
ing overlooks  the  forces  which  operate 
against  the  exercise  of  such  good  inten- 
tions and  purposes.  First  of  all,  you 
must  overcome  the  immigrant's  suspi- 
cions, and  this  is  not  a  simple  matter. 
The  examination  he  undergoes  by  the 
Federal  officials  is  a  valuable  and  neces- 
sary thing,  but  put  yourself  in  his  place 
and  you  will  see  that  if  you  had  to 
answer  the  questions  put  to  him,  either 
you  would  refuse  to  answer  them  as 
impertinent,  or  else  assault  the  official 
for  making  them;  at  all  events,  you 
would  not  think  you  were  being  wel- 
comed to  the  new  land.  Then,  having 
passed  this  necessary  examination,  his 
first  experience  in  the  land  of  the  free  is 
likely  to  be  his  acquaintance  with  the 
boarding-house  "  runner,"  who  will  force 
him  to  go  with  him,  or  the  crook  who 
will  exchange  his  foreign  money  into 
Confederate  notes  or  take  it  without 
even  such  souvenirs  of  the  transaction, 
or  the  "  friend "  who  will  take  him  to 
the  banker  and  padrone  who  want  to 
sell  his  labor,  or  the  district  boss  who 
will  "  Americanize  "  him  for  the  sake  of 
his  vote.  Perhaps  if  he  is  fortunate  in 
escaping  these,  he  will  experience  the 
pleasure  of  what  it  means  not  to  under- 
stand the  policeman's  "  gaw  on  1" 

It  is  obvious,  though  too  often  for- 
gotten, that  the  first  impression  the 
foreigner  gets  of  a  new  country  will  tend 
to  color  dl  his  future  opinions  of  and 
experiences  in  that  country.  It  is  natu- 
ral, therefore,  that  immigrants'  societies 
should  concentrate  their  efforts  in  mini- 
mizing the  bad  impression  that  the  alien 
is  apt  to  get  on  his  arrival.  This  is 
especially    important    as    r^^rds    the 


Italian,  who  is  proverbially  sensitive  and 
inexperienced.  Yet  the  work  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  immigrants'  soci- 
eties have  to  do  at  the  landing  station  is,  in 
a  sense,  very  simple.  It  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  words  "  lending  a  helping 
hand."  In  the  rush  and  excitement  of 
handling  some  four  thousand  immigrants 
in  a  day  by  the  Federal  authorities,  a 
little  kindness,  a  word  of  advice,  a  reas- 
suring promise  in  the  tongue  of  the 
immigrant,  will  go  far  not  only  in  helping 
the  alien  but  also  in  aiding  the  authorir 
ties  in  expediting  the  trying  work  of 
examination.  In  the  case  of  Italians, 
the  absence  of  a  correct  address  to  which 
they  may  be  sent  is  a  common  source  of 
trouble.  This  is  due  either  to  the  use 
of  phonetic  spelling  of  American  names 
or  the  absence  of  the  house  number. 
Thus  "  Chrippocricks  "  may  be  the  im- 
migrant's address  for  Cripple  Creek  or 
it  may  be  simply  Elizabeth  Street  In 
that  case  the  Agent  of  the  Society  goes 
to  that  section  of  Elizabeth  Street  where 
the  fellow-townsmen  of  the  new  arrival 
reside,  and  there  generally  finds  the 
immigrant's  friends  or  relatives.  The 
Agent's  work  is  not,  however,  always  so 
simple.  There  are  immigrants  who, 
through  failure  properly  to  present  their 
case,  are  ordered  deported,  or  others 
against  v.  hom  a  strict  application  of  the 
Federal  laws  would  work  an  injustice. 
The  Agents  take  up  such  cases  before 
the  Immigration  Boards  and  endeavor 
to  overcome  the  obstacles,  which  often 
are  due  to  misunderstanding.  The  mo- 
ment the  immigrant  is  "  passed  "  by  the 
authorities,  he  ceases  to  be  in  charge  of 
Uncle  Sam,  and  it  is  then  that  the  immi- 
gration societies  have  to  exercise  special 
vigilance  to  save  their  charges  from  those 
various  persons  who  are  ready  to  pounce 
upon  them  at  the  landing.  The  Italian 
Society  has  established  at  Ellis  Island  a 
corps  of  uniformed  watchers  who  take 
in  charge  all  those  immigrants  who  desire 
to  place  themselves  in  the  care  of  the 
Society.  These  watchers  put  tags  of 
identification  on  the  immigrants,  and 
bring  them  over  from  Ellis  Island  to  the 
Battery  Landing  in  New  York,  where 
other  uniformed  guards  take  them  in 
charge  and  conduct  them  to  the  Society's 
office  at  17  Pearl  Street     It  is  at  the 
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Battery  Landing  that,  before  the  corps  of 
watchers  had  been  organized  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  police  increased  there, 
open  fights  used  to  take  place  between 
the  Agents  who  had  charge  of  the  ioitni- 
grants  and  the  "runners"  and  crooks 
who  tried  to  get  them  away.  To  give 
an  idea  of  the  aggressiveness  of  the 
powers  that  prey  there,  I  might  cite  an 
instance  where,  of  thirty-six  immigrants 
in  charge  of  the  Society's  Agents,  only 
seventeen  were  left  after  an  encounter 
with  the  runners.  On  another  occasion 
the  police  reserves  had  to  be  called  out 
Nor  is  the  drawing  of  weapons  and  the 
slashing  with  knives  entirely  done  away 
with  even  now. 

From  the  office  of  the  Society  the  vari- 
ous immigrants  are  sent  to  their  destina- 
tion in  the  care  of  guides  whose  possi- 
ble dishonesty  is  checked  by  a  system 
of  cards  and  receipts  and  whose  charged 
for  services  are  fixed  by  the  Society. 
By  this  method  the  usual  rate  charged 
immigrants  for  transportation  to  destina- 
tion has  been  cut  down  from  an  average 
of  $4.50  a  head  charged  by  the  runners 
to  about  34  cents  each. 

An  immigrant  society  could  hardly 
render  efficient  service  without  what  is 
known  as  an  information  bureau.  Only 
men  of  the  utmost  patience  and  of  pretty 
wide  knowledge  can  be  employed  in 
such  a  bureau.  To  it  the  foreign-born 
goes  for  almost  anything  he  does  not 
know.  Ostensibly  it  exists  to  supply 
information  to  friends  and  relatives  of 
expected  or  detained  immigrants.  Actu- 
ally it  is  a  dispenser  of  all  sorts  of  infor- 
mation. Foreigners  come  to  it  for  legal 
advice,  for  financial  aid,  for  instruction 
regarding  how  to  act  or  what  to  do  in 
the  new  land,  even  for  matrimonial 
advice.  In  the  Society  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Italian  Immigrants  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  information  bureau  also 
performs  the  important  function  of 
transmitting  or  distributing  money  from 
friends  of  detained  immigrants.  Last 
year  it  handled  over  ten  thousand  dollars 
in  sums  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars. 

An  employment  bureau  is  a  necessary 
adjunct  of  every  immigrant  society.  In 
the  Jewish  society  young  immigrants  are 
sent  out  to  try  their  luck  as  peddlers, 
being  intrusted  with  a  small  stock.   This 


is  a  most  practical  method  for  people  of 
that  race.  The  Austro-Hunganan  and 
Irish  societies  try  to  supply  the  servant 
demand. 

The  employment  bureau  of  the  society 
for  Italians  has  a  peculiarly  difficult 
problem.  It  has  made  it  a  fundamental 
rule  to  place  applicants  only  in  out-of 
town  work ;  it  will  do  nothing  for  men 
who  want  to  labor  in  the  city.  In  this 
it  again  contributes  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  immigration.  For  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  problem  of 
immigration  with  us  is  essentially  one  of 
distribution.  The  demand  for  laborers 
is  great  outside  of  the  cities,  but  the 
gregarious  Italian  prefers  to  increase 
our  menacing  urban  congestion  instead 
of  going  to  the  country.  The  Society,  in 
its  endeavors  to  relieve  such  congestion, 
is  forced  to  find  work  for  large  gangs  of 
men  as  an  inducement  for  them  to  leave 
the  city.  An  even  greater  difficulty  lies 
in  the  fact  that  a  successful  labor  bureau 
for  Italians  in  competent  American  hands 
means  the  breaking  up  of  the  much- 
talked-of  padrone  system.  The  padrones 
recognize  this,  and  are  actively  using 
their  great  Influence  against  the  Italian 
labor  bureau. 

It  will  be  apparent,  after  this  summa- 
ry, that  the  underlsring  aim  Of  the  work 
of  immigrant  societies,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  society  for  Italians,  is  to 
make  their  wards  feel  that  their  advent 
into  a  strange  land  does  not  mean  their 
coming  among  those  who  wish  them  ill. 
By  practical  work  the  societies  engender 
a  feeling  in  the  newcomer  that  the  He- 
public  holds  friends  ready  to  help  him. 

But  with  the  sensitive  Italian  the 
work  of  friendly  aid  cannot  stop  here. 
He  is  probably  the  most  complex  char- 
acter that  comes  to  our  shores,  and  the 
least  understood  by  us.  In  a  way  he  is 
the  most  helpless,  not  because  he  lacks 
strength  or  intelligence,  but  because  he 
is  often  ignorant,  childlike  in  his  confi- 
dence once  won,  and  highly  impressbn- 
able  to  small  matters.  Moreover,  he  is 
helpless  in  the  sense  that,  unlike  the 
Germans  and  the  Irish,  he  possesses  no 
political  influence  whatsoever,  and  his 
race  in  America  has  not  yet  won  the 
prestige  which  would  come  from  having 
am6ng  us  many  Italians  or  Italo-Ameri- 
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cans  either  of  affluence  or  distinction. 
It  is  in  supplying  this  very  prestige  that 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Italian 
Immigrants,  as  a  body  of  Americans  of 
distinction,  is  really  performing.its  great- 
est good.  And  it  is  this  pequliar  func- 
tion which  differentiates  it  from  other 
similar  societies;  it  is  in  this  regard 
that  we  must  look  upon  it  as  the  most 
practical  example  of  a  way  oyt  of  the 
immigration  difficulty.  What  has  it  done 
to  live  up  to  this  responsibility  ? 

I  will  not  enlarge  on  how  it  won 
the  confidence  of  the  iipmigration  au- 
thorities; suSce  it  that  it  has  never 
been  accused  of  encouraging  immigra- 
tion. Neither  will  I  enlarge  on  the  ^ct, 
of  which  we  may  well  be  proud,  of  a 
body  of  Americans  winning  such  com- 
plete confidence  from  a  foreign  j^overn- 
ment  as  this  Society  has  won  from  the 
Government  of  Italy. 

I  shall  describe,  rather,  two  instances 
in  whiqh  remarkable  results  were  achieved 
by  Yankee  promptness  apd  sheer  force 
of  influence  begotten  by  the  spectacle 
of  determined  ^uaeric^ns  insisting  on  fair 
play  for  the. stranger  within  the  gates. 

For  a  long  time  the  Qoy^roment  of 
Italy  had  sought,  through  diplomatic 
channels,  to  put  an  end  to  what  was 
practically  white  slavery  of  Italians  in 
the  phosphate  mines  of  South  Carolina. 
But  the  protestations  oi  a  foreign  power 
are  seldom  effective  with  public  opinion, 
because  they  savor  either  of  intermed- 
dling or  of  interestedness.  In  this  case 
they  availed  nothing.  The  Society  took 
up  the  complaints,,  carefully  ascertained 
their  truth,  and  promptly  gave  a  National 
publicity  to  the  facts.  It  made  no 
threats ;  it  simply  told  the  story.  The 
Society  could  well  rely  on  the  support 
of  public  sentiment  if  the  public  felt 
convinced  that  the  bill  of  complaint 
issued  from  a  reliable  chancery.  As  a 
result,  the  phosphate  mines  were  obliged 
to  shut  down,  and  a  repetition  of  the 
abuse  has  so  far  been  prevented. 

A  more  difficult  task  presented  itself 
in  the  complaints  of  Italians  in  West 
Virginia.  There  the  circumstances  were 
suqh  that  no  fair  opinion  could  be  formed 
r^^arding  the  alleged  abuses  without  an 
investigation  on  the  spot.  So  the  Soci- 
ety ^Qt  oi)e  of  its  officers^with  an  assist- 


ant, to  study  the  conditions  of  the  labor 
camps  in  that  State,  from  which  com- 
plaints, had  come. 

Many  were  the  difficulties  and  hard- 
ships encountered  in  obtaining  evidence 
against  those  who  had  abused  the  com- 
plainants. But  there  was  an  inspiring 
element  in  the  work  begotten  of  the 
thought  that  a  small  but  determined 
band  of  American  philanthropists,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away,  had  sent  their 
representative  to  these  desolate  camps 
to  maintain  the  principle  that,  even  if 
men  are  not  born  equal,  even  though 
strangers  in  blood,  they  are  born  free. 
And  here  freedom  was  denied.  There 
were  shocking  instances  of  men  forced 
to  work  under  armed  surveillance,  their 
baggage  searched  lest  they  might  use 
arms  to  as^rt  their  inalienable  rights 
as  free  men.  Laborers  were  tied  aud 
bound,  boys  and  men  brutally  treated, 
cursed,  beaten,  and  kicked.  I  need 
not  dwell  .here  on  the  specific  instances 
of  p^qelty  and  abuse,  nor  on  the  causes 
of  such  lawless  conditions,  most  of 
which  I  have  elsewhere  set  forth.  Be- 
sides, they  make  unpleasant  reading, 
showing  the  supineness  and  indifference 
of  the  constituted  authorities  in  enforc- 
ing the  laws.  I  would  rather  dwell  on 
some  of  the  lighter  scenes,  for  the  dark 
picture  had  its  bright  side.  It  was  some- 
thing very  novel  to  notice  the  surprise 
among  officials  and  contractors  at  the 
idea  that  an  American  society  should  be 
taking  so  much  trouble  for  a  few  "dago" 
shovelers.  The  moral  effect  of  tliis  fact 
alone  was  worth  all  the  money  and  labor 
contributed  by  the  Society.*  The  Ital- 
ian laborers  themselves  could  not  quite 
understand  the  situation.  They  natu- 
rally looked  upon  us  with  suspicion  ;  their 
experience  of  Americans  having  been 
gathered  from  their  contact  with  careless 
or  brutal  foremen  and  bosses,  they  could 
hardly  have  faith  in  disinterested  Amer- 
icanism. When  finally  their  suspicions 
were  allayed,  they  persisted  in  looking 
upon  us  as  persons  invested  with  official 
powers,  government  officers  who  should 
have  worn  badges  or  gold  braid.  They 
could  not  conceive  of  private  citizens 
arraying  themselves  against  those  whom 
they  feared,  and  who  to  them  represented 
power  and  its  abuse.     I  have  no  doubt 
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we  made  a  ridiculous  figure  in  those 
wild  places,  carrying  the  habiliments  of 
civilization  ;  and  yet,  if  we  had  roughed 
it  as  to  dress,  if  we  had  omitted  collars 
and  cuffs  and  gloves,  and  had  worn 
comfortable  knockabout  hats,  we  would 
have  failed  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
men.  Small  as  it  may  seem,  the  observ- 
ance of  such  minor  matters  was  of  the 
very  greatest  help. 

Going  among  these  Italian  laborers 
as  representatives  of  an  American  soci- 
ety was  an  object-lesson  to  us  of  the 
power  of  friendliness  as  an  assimilative 
force  with  these  foreigners.  As  soon 
as  they  knew  our  purpose  their  native 
courtesy  came  to  the  front,  and  it  mat- 
tered nothing  that  the  giving  of  testi- 
mony meant  a  possibility  of  harm  to 
them ;  they  became  zealous  and  intelli- 
gent assistants.  In  a  rough  country 
they  chose  their  best  fellows  as  night 
escorts  to  us ;  they  even  mounted  guard 
over  our  shanty.  They  traced  up  wit- 
nesses, and  sifted  their  own  testimony 
to  give  us  only  the  most  reliable.  Their 
humble  meals  and  their  poor  shanties 
were  offpred  to  us  with  simple,  un- 
affected, yet  dignified  hospitality. 

Within  a  month  of  the  beginning  of 
the  investigation  the  Society  was  appris- 
ing the  country,  through  the  National 
press,  of  the  bad  conditions  in  West 
Virginia.  Its  only  great  weapon  was 
publicity.  West  Virginia  herself  was 
made  aware  of  her  shame.  Its  Chief 
Executive,  its  Labor  Commissioner,  and 
its  press  urged  action,  even  though  ad- 
mitting the  difficulty  of  reform  through 
the  inefficiency  of  the  local  authorities. 
But  this  was  not  enough;  contractors 
who  are  so  unbusinesslike,  if  not  brutal, 
as  to  maltreat  their  men,  are  not  the 
kind  to  be  influenced  by  public  opinion. 
Against  them  the  Society  was  forced  to 
harsh  measures,  even  though  these,  of 
necessity,  affected  the  good  and  bad 
contractors  alike.  It  published  the  facts 
in  the  Italian  press  throughout  the 
country ;  it  fearlessly  gave  the  names 
and  addresses  both  of  the  Italian  pa- 
drones  who  were  sending  laborers  to 
West  Virginia  under  false  promises  and 
of  the  American  contractors  who  had 
abused  their  men.  This  had  the  ex- 
pected effect  of  preventing  Italian  labor- 


ers from  going  to  West  Viiginia — ^aheavy 
blow  to  those  contractors  who  had  time 
contracts  on  their  hands  (and  they  are 
many),  and  who  needed  men  greatly. 
Contractors  there  are  now  offering  spe- 
cial inducements,  but  Italians  will  notga 

There  is  what  seems  to  me  an  impor- 
tant lesson  to  be  learned  as  regards  the 
function  of  immigrant  societies,  if  we 
wish  to  make  them  instruments  for  the 
assimilation  of  those  countless  people 
who  are  flocking  to  us.  They  should, 
first  of  all,  lose  their  distinctive  foreign 
character,  and  take  on  their  directive 
boards  enough  native  Americans  to 
bring  these  in  touch  with  the  character- 
istics of  the  incoming  foreigners.  In 
the  second  place,  they  should  enlarge 
their  work  from  that  of  immediate  assist- 
ance to  the  landing  immigrant  to  the 
wider  field  of  protection  as  practiced  by 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Italian 
Immigrants — a  protection  rendered  not 
as  of  Germans  to  Germans,  or  Jews  to 
Jews,  or  Swedes  to  Swedes,  but  as  men 
to  men,  as  friends  to  fellows. 

There  is  probably  no  greater  enemy 
to  the  ready,  assimilation  of  these  for- 
eigners than  the  ballot-box.  This  may 
seem  to  be  contrary  to  the  accepted 
opinion,  but  do  the  idiCis  justify  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  ?  You  have  the  German 
vole  and  the  Irish  vote,  and  the  way  of 
winning  the  support  of  either  is  to  put 
up  men  representing  those  nations.  The 
politicians  favor  such  a  sjrstem  because 
the  "  foreign  "  vote  can  thus  be  handled 
better.  But  it  is  obvious  that  such  a 
sjTStem  tends  to  perpetuate  race  distinc- 
tions and  to  prevent  assimilation. 

We  ourselves  are  mostly  to  blame; 
the  foreign-born  stump  speaker  is  justi- 
fied in  urging  his  hearers  to  unite  **  as 
Italians  "  and  vote  for  "  an  Italian,"  in 
order  to  uphold  their  rights  and  obtain 
favors.  There  seems  no  recognition 
possible  except  through  the  threat  of  the 
ballot-box  of  a  united  foreign  vote. 

The  way  out  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  ap- 
proaching the  immigration  problem  from 
the  point  of  friendliness  rather  than  of  de- 
fense. That  is,  in  doing  things  that  will 
tend  to  make  the  foreigner  fed  that  be  is 
among  friends.  Assimilation  is  a  mutual 
process  ;  it  depends  for  success  not  only 
on  what  the  foreign  body  will  do  to  be 
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absorbed  into  the  greater  body,  but  upon 
what  the  greater  body  will  do  to  attract 
it  Ours  may  be  the  best  government 
on  earth,  our  social  life  the  best  type  of 
a  democracy,  our  State  the  most  promis- 
ing field  for  opportunities  for  fortune 
and' success.  But  we  take  it  too  much 
for  granted  that  these  are  such  obvious 
facts  that  they  must  appeal  directly  and 
clearly  to  the  foreigners  who  come  to  us. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  they  do  not, 
because,  unfortunately,  the  foreigner  too 
often  sees  the  worst  element  of  American- 
ism and  comes  in  contact  with  only  the 
seamy  side  of  our  National  life.  It  is  no 
pleasure  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  "  prob- 
lem," still  less  as  a  "  menace,"  yet  this 
is  what  we  often  make  the  immigrant 
feel.  Take  the  Italian,  who  is  probably 
the  most  sensitive  to  impressions  among 
those  who  come  to  us.  His  children 
make  good  students  in  bur  public  schools, 
for  they  are  bright  boys;  but  many 
more  would  attend  if  they  did  not 
have  to  face  the  stigma  placed  upon 
them  by  their  classmates,  who  look  down 
upon  them  as  "  dagoes."  The  press 
would  help  us  in  the  work  of  American- 
izing them,  but  why  should  Italians  read 
American  newspapers  which  chronicle  • 
only  their  crimes  as  distinctively  Italian 
products  and  never  take  an  interest  in 
the  good  work  they  are  quietly  doing  ? 
And  so  Italians  support  a  cheap  Italian 
press,  which  helps  only  in  keeping  them 
apart  from  their  American  brothers. 
There  should  be  no  "  German  Hospital," 
no  "  Italian  Savings  Bank,"  no  "  French 


Benevolent  Society ;"  in  short,  no  such 
marked  lines  of  race  distinction  as  we 
have.  Nor  will  there  be  if  we  appre- 
ciate that  if  we  really  want  to  solve 
the  immigration  problem,  if  we  are 
really  anxious  to  strengthen  the  Repub* 
lib  and  assure  its  honorable  future  by 
assimilating  the  foreign-born  element  in 
it,  we  must  strive  to  know  the  charac* 
teristics  of  these  people  and  their  pos- 
sibilities for  good,  in  the  light  of  their 
history  at  home.  Then,  knowing  them, 
we  can  approach  them  and  win  their 
confidence  and  friendship.  That  this 
can  be  done  is  shown  in  an  eminently 
practical  degree  by  what  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Italian  Immigrants  has 
done  in  less  than  two  years,  by  Ameri* 
cans  who  knew  little,  if  anything,  of 
immigration  work,  with  little  money  at 
their  command  and  still  less  moral  sup- 
port to  aid  them.  But  it  was  work  in 
the  right  direction,  and  it  counted ;  it 
was,  above  all,  personal  servUe,    ^ 

Let  us  have  less  talk  and  discussion, 
and  more  active  and  organized  effort; 
fewer  editorials  on  the  "educational 
test "  in  the  immigration  law,  and  more 
educational  institutions  for  our  immi- 
grants of  the  type  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  School  in  Leonard  Street,  New 
York;  less  oratory  on  the  dangers  of  the 
foreign  peril,  and  more  active  friendli- 
ness for  those  who,  directly  or  indirectly, 
have  contributed  to  our  material  great- 
ness as  a  Nation,  and  who,  rightly  helped, 
will  contribute  to  our  intellectual  pre- 
eminence as  a  people. 


The  Sea  Gull 

By  Frederick  K  Snow 

Tireless  o'er  ocean's  billow  -thou  dost  roam. 

Thy  white  wings  gleaming  in  the  sun  like  snow, 
As  sails  of  ships  which  ceaseless  come  and  go. 

Or  like  the  white-capped  waves  with  crest  of  foam; 

On  every  sea,  on  every  shore  at  home. 

Skimming  the  air  on  stately  wing  and  slow, 
Or  dashing  to  the  waters  down  below, — 

Like  sight  of  home  to  wanderers  thou  dost  come. 

How  like  a  symbol  of*  our  life  thou  artl 
Like  thee  our  spirits  fly  on  restless  wing 
And  ever  fail  of  an  abiding  place ; 

No  clime  can  give  contentment  to  the  heart. 

Nor  earthly  joy,  nor  any  human  thing: 
We  only  rest  when  we  have  run  our  race  I 
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NINE  years  ago  I  wrote  a  magazine 
article  under  the  same  ti^  that 
this  article  bears.  I  contended 
then  that  the  chief  reason  why  the  arer- 
age  young  man  did  not  attend  church 
rested  rather  with  the  average  minister 
than  with  the  average  young  man  him- 
self. The  claim  was  then  made  that 
ministers  did  not,  in  their  sermons, 
give  the  young  man  "  something'  worth 
coming  for."  The  article  evoked  much 
discussion.  There  were  several  hun- 
dred commentary  articles— chiefly  of  an 
editorial  nature — from  religious  papers ; 
a  number  of  them  reports  of  sermons. 
In  all  of  them  I  was  wrong.  My  prem- 
ises were  all  wrong;  my  investigations 
of  three  years  were  incomplete;  I  did 
not  know  whereof  I  spoke.  As  we  used 
to  say  in  baseball,  I  was  <^  batted  all 
over  the  lot"  I  was  even  told  that 
young  men  did  go  to  church — thousands 
of  them.  It  was  a  curious  fact,  how- 
ever, that  in  some  of  the  very  churches 
in  which  this  was  preached  there  was, 
in  several  instances,  barely  a  handful  of 
young  men. 

I  remember  one  Sunday  attending 
services  at  a  church  whose  pastor,  it  was 
announced,  was  to  discuss  my  article. 
«  All  lies ;  all  falsehood."  he  said.  •*  A 
slander  on  our  young  men.  They  do  go 
to  church.  Look  around  you."  And  I 
did.  So  did  others  in  the  congregation. 
"You  count,  and  I  will,  too,"  said  I  to  a 
friend  who  was  with  me.  He  counted 
thirty-one ;  I  counted  thirty  young  men. 
There  were  eight  hundred  and  fifty  peo- 
ple in  the  church  I 

"  It  would  be  infinitely  better,"  said 
another  preacher  whom  I  heard,  "  if  the 
author  of  that  article  could  be  seen  in 
church  himself  some  Sunday,  instead  of 
driving  out  every  Lord's  day  as  he  does." 
Then  a  strange  halting  in  his  sermon 
came  to  him  as  he  chanced  to  follow  the 
eyes  of  some  of  the  members  of  his  con- 
gregation who  were  all  looking  in  the 
direction  of  one  particular  pew  in  that 
church!  As  one  member  said  to  me 
after  that  service :  "  At  that  point  in  his 


sermon,  Dr. reminded  me  of  the 

man  who,  when  he  swallowed  a  dollar, 
didn't  know  whether  he  was  a  dollar  in 
or  a  dollar  out" 

Nine  years  have  now  passed,  and  what 
is  the  condition  of  the  church  so  far  as 
the  attendance  of  young  men  is  con- 
cerned? The  percentage  of  attending 
young  men  is  eight  per  cent  less  than  it 
was  then,  and  then  it  was  only  thirty 
per  cent.  Hence,  only  about  twenty-two 
out  of  every  one  hundred  young  men, 
taken  at  random  in  the  cities  of  the 
country,  attend  church  on  Sunday.  In 
the  country  it  would  seem  that  a  larger 
percentage  attend;  but  I  am  speaking 
now  of  young  men  who  live  in  some 
sixty-odd  cities,  large  and  small  And 
I  am  using  the  statistics  gathered  by 
churches  and  religious  associations ;  so 
this  time,  at  least,  my  figures  cannot  be 
gainsaid  by  the  clergy. 

What  is  the  trouble?  one  naturally 
asks.  What  keeps  this  seventy-eight 
per  cent  of  young  men  away  from  the 
church?  I  have  been  asking  this  ques- 
tion of  a  number  of  clergymen.  Five 
years  ago  they  said  "  the  bicycle."  Dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  they  have  told 
me  "Golf!  Sunday  golf  is  the  curse  of 
our  young  men."  A  few  have  said  **  the 
Sunday  newspaper;"  but  I  notice  this 
cause  is  not  as  often  quoted  to  me  as  it 
was  ten  years  ago.  Still,  there  are  more 
Sunday  newspapers,  and  they  are  larger, 
too,  in  size,  requiring  even  more  time  to 
read  on  Sundays.  The  bicycle,  too,  has 
disappeared  somewhat  from  the  minister's 
category  of  "  Sunday  curses  to  the  young 
man."  That  may  be,  as  one  confident 
clergyman  said  to  me :  "  We  hit  Sunday 
bicycling  so  hard  from  our  piilpits  that 
we  simply  shamed  our  young  men  from 
the  practice.  See  how  the  bicycle  trade 
is  nearly  dead.  The  church  did  it,  be- 
cause the  Sabbath  was  violated  1" 

"  But  do  these  young  men  who  used 
to  bicyde  on  Sundays  now  come  to 
church  ?"  I  asked. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  because  the  devil 
invented  Sunday  golf," 
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"  Then  you  will  direct  your  pulpit  bat- 
teries at  Sunday  golf,  I  take  it  ?"  I  said. 

"  Surely,"  he  said.  "  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  minister  of  God  to  attack  this 
latest  device  of  the  devil  to  ruin  our 
young  men." 

The  next  Sunday  happened  to  be  a 
rainy  Sunday,  and  the  minister  knew 
that  several  men  would  be  present  who, 
if  the  day  ha^  been  pleasant,  would 
have  been  on  the  golf-links.  So  he 
fired  a  "broadside,"  as  he  called  it 
afterwards,  against  Sunday  golf.  It 
offended  four  of  the  principal  "  sup- 
ports "  of  the  church,  who,  althoi^h  they 
never  played  golf  on  Sunday,  contended 
that  the  pulpit  was  not  exactly  the  proper 
place  for  the  denunciation  of  a  sport, 
and  muttered  something  about  their 
going  to  church  to  hear  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  minister  defended 
his  position  ;  resented  the  right  of  his 
"  supports  "  to  dissent  from  his  choice 
of  topics  for  the  pulpit ;  with  the  result 
that  all  four  "  trustees  "  left  the  church. 
A  dozen  "  Sunday  golfing  '*  young  men 
who  always  were  regular  attendants 
during  the  winter  months,  when  i\\fi  links 
were  closed,  likewise  called  for  their 
"  letters." 

"  No ;  I  do  not  deny  his  right  to  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,"  said  one  of  the 
young  men  to  me,  "  and  I  would  have 
considered  it  perfectly  proper  for  him 
to  have  spoken  to  me  personally  on  the 
subject.  But  I  feel  that  the  pulpit  is 
not  exactly  the  place  for  the  discussion 
of  such  subjects.  I  go  to  church  to  be 
taken  out  of  myself ;  away  from  things 
secular;  to  be  lifted  a  bit  higher;  to 
have  my  mind  refreshed  ;  not  to  hear  a 
sermon  about  golf,  whether  it  be  for  or 
against  I" 

And  I  found,  on  individual  inquiry, 
that  each  of  the  other  young  men  felt 
substantially  the  same.  They  had  gone 
to  church  to  hear  the  Gospel  and  had 
gotten  golf  I  "Too  much  like  asking 
for  bread  and  getting  stone,"  said  one. 

Not  long  after  that  the  question  of  a 
renewal  of  the  lease  of  a  neighboring 
golf-links  came  up.  Two  women  owned 
the  land,  and  declared  that  no  renewal 
of  the  club's  lease  would  be  considered 
save  with  the  prohibition  of  Sunday 
golfing.     "Their   sons,"   they    argued, 


"  had  forsaken  the  church  for  the  links." 
The  club  officers  protested,  and  as  no 
agreement  could  be  reached,  the  women 
suggested  that  a  decision  be  left  to  the 
rector  of  the  neighborhood  Episcopal 
church.  Both  parties  were  to  abide  by 
the  rector's  decision.  The  club  officers 
agreed,  and  the  rector  was  called  in. 
He  listened  to  both  sides,  and  then  was 
asked  his  decision. 

"  Sunday  golf,  by  all  means,"  he  said. 

The  women  gasped.  "  But,  doctor," 
said  one,  "  Carter  and  Reynolds  always 
attended  church,  and  now  I  cannot  get 
either  of  them  away  from  the  links  on 
Sunday." 

"Well,  my  good  sister,"  said  the 
rector,  "  I  should  say  that  that  was  up 
to  me.  There  must  be  something  the 
matter  with  my  preaching  or  with  the 
church.  The  way  to  stop  Sunday  golf 
is  to  make  Sunday  preaching  more 
effective.  Men  go  where  they  fancy 
they  get  the  greatest  benefit" 

The  lease  was  renewed,  and  Sunday 
golf  prevails  on  that  links.  But — go  to 
that  particular  Episcopal  church  any 
inclement  Sunday,  or  any  Sunday  in 
midwinter,  or,  for  that  matter,  on  many 
a  Sunday  when  golfing  is  good  on  the 
links,  which  is  right  next  door  to  the 
church,  too,  and  you  will  see  more 
young  men  present  than  at  the  services 
of  any  of  the  three  other  churches  in 
that  community.  And  each  of  these 
three  other  ministers  have  all  fired  a 
"  broadside  "  at  Sunday  golf  from  their 
pulpits,  as  did  one  of  their  number  cited 
above. 

Strange,  is  it  not,  how  a  different 
result  comes  from  a  different  point  of 
viewl 

I  had  the  curiosity  to  look  into  the 
attendance  of  young  men  at  church  in 
some  eight  communities  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  where  there  were 
either  no  golf-links  at  all  or  Sunday 
golfing  was  prohibited.  If  golf  kept 
young  men  from  church,  then  surely, 
with  no  golf  possible,  these  young  men 
must  be  at  church. 

In  these  eight  communities  there  were, 
all  told,  thirty-one  churches,  and  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
nearest  to  these  communities  obtained 
for  me  the  'figures  that  in  these  commu- 
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nities  there  were  sixteen  hundred  and 
forty  young  men  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  thirty-five  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  these  churches.  Then  I  had 
secured  for  me  the  attendance,  for  four 
consecutive  Sundays,  of  the  number  of 
young  men,  between  the  ages  given,  at 
each  of  these  churches,  with  the  result 
that  the  highest  attendance  at  all  the 
thirty-one  churches  combined,  on  any 
one  Sunday,  was  four  hundred  and 
twenty-seven.  Now,  there  was  no  Sun- 
day golf  possible  in  these  communities, 
and  yet  twelve  hundred  and  thirteen  out 
of  sixteen  hundred  and  forty  young  men 
did  not  go  to  church  1  What  was  the 
reason  here  ? 

I  asked  all  the  clergymen.  "  Indiffer- 
ence to  holy  things,"  said  several.  "  The 
deterioration  of  the  modern  young  man," 
said  others,  and  these  two  opinions  rep- 
resented nineteen  out  of  thirty-one  cler- 
gymen. 

Then  I  asked  the  young  men.  I  took 
nineteen  of  them. 

"  Not  enough  to  go  for,"  was  substan- 
tially the  verdict  of  eleven  out  of  the 
nineteen. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  I  asked 
in  each  case. 

"  Why,  one  doesn't  get  enough  out  of 
the  sermons  that  are  preached  to  make 
the  effort  worth  while  to  go  to  hear 
them,"  said  one  young  man. 

"  You  don't  get  anything  to  carry 
away  with  you,"  said  another. 

"  Why,  Doctor (mentioning  the 

name  of  one  of  the  ministers)  isn't  practi- 
cal. It  is  all  theory,  theory,  words,  words. 
He  doesn't  seem  to  go  out  into  the  world 
among  men.  Too  much  old  Palestine 
and  cloister  study.  Doesn't  know  men ; 
only  books.  I  thought  it  was  myself, 
for  a  time.  But  father  says  the  same, 
although  it  came  hard  for  him  to 
confess  it.  Now  he  doesn't  go  any 
more." 

I  asked  the  father  of  three  strapping, 
fine,  manly  fellows.  "  Yes,"  he  said, 
"  I  know.  Their  mother  and  I  have 
talked  it  over  many  a  time.  But,  can- 
didly, I  do  not  blame  them.  I  am  a 
regular  communicant  at  my  own  church, 
and  sometimes  I  go  to  the  other  two 
churches  round  about  herfe.  But  it  is 
dismal  preaching,  at  its  best     No  vital- 


ity ;  no — well,  I  don't  know,  no  fine  b^ 
note  of  hope  in  it.  I  can't  blame  my 
boys,  really,  I  can't.  Sometimes,  well- 
sometimes  I  can't  help  feeling  myself 
that  the  effort  is  hardly  worth  the  while, 
as  you  say  G S — - —  said." 

I  could  not  help  thinking  how  far  re* 
moved  in  their  respective  attitudes  were 
the  pew  from  the  pulpit  and  the  pulpit 
from  the  pew.  The  pot  called  the  kettle 
black  1  But  how  could  the  gulf  be 
spanned  ?  Would  preaching  with  "  vital- 
ity "  in  it,  would  the  preacher  who  gave 
a  young  man  "  something  to  carry  away" 
with  him,  attract  young  men  ?  If  such 
preaching  was  going  on,  were  the  young 
men  there  ?  That  was,  evidently,  my 
next  channel  of  investigation.  I  looked 
around  for  such  preachers.  They  were 
fewl  "But  did  you  know  of  them?"  some 
one  may  ask.  But,  I  felt,  how  could 
I  help  knowing  of  them  if  they  were 
there  ?  Mr.  Beecher's  church  had  always 
been  crowded  with  young  men.  Phillips 
Brooks  was  to  thousands  of  young  men 
a  model  of  what  a  man  and  a  preacher 
should  be.  The  late  Maltbie  Babcock's 
congregations  never  lacked  for  young 
men.  D wight  L.  Moody  never  suffered 
for  young  men  in  his  audiences,  or  in 
his  home,  for  that  matter.  Dr.  Gun- 
saulus  reached  young  men.  There  were 
always  young  men  in  Dr.  Rainsford's 
audiences — hundreds  of  them.  George 
C.  Lorimer's  audiences  never  suffered 
for  lack  of  young  men.  So  it  would 
seem  as  if  they  were  willing  to  come  if 
the  right  sermons  were  preached— that 
is,  if  a  man  spoke  to  men. 

I  finally  selected  seven  ministers  who 
each  in  their  own  fivQ  cities  of  resi- 
dences fulfilled  the  young  man's  ideal  of 
being  a  minister  who  either  knew  the 
every-day  world  of  men  and  the  needs 
of  the  men  in  that  world,  or  who  struck 
the  big  note  of  vitality  in  their  ser- 
mons. 

I  had  statistics  made  up  for  me.  The 
five  cities  were  well  apart ;  the  seven 
churches  of  different  denominations. 
How  many  young  men  were  there  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  these  seven 
churches  ?  I  asked  the  different  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  to  find  out 
for  me.  Six  thousand  one  hundred  and 
ten  was  the  count  given  me.    Then  I 
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had  the  statistics  of  the  number  of  young 
men  in  these  services  for  four  consecu- 
tive Sundays  collated.  The  average 
result  of  one  Sunday's  attendance  was 
foqr  thousand  six  hundred  and  fourteen 
— all  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
thirty^ve.  Then,  young  men  will  go  to 
church-— even  in  the  face  of  Sunday  golf; 
ioTf  within  three  miles  at  the  farthest, 
from  any  of  these  seven  churches  there 
-were  not  less  than  nine  golf-links,  and, 
-with  one  exception,  all  permitting  Sun- 
day golf  1 

Then  I  said  to  the  ministers  of  these 
churches:  "What  keeps  these  fifteen 
hundred  young  men  away  from  the 
church  ?" 

"Perhaps  our  preaching,"  said  one, 
with  a  smile.  But  the  others  said, 
*•  They're  too  tired  on  Sundays  from 
their  week-day  work." 

I  went  to  some  of  the  young  men. 

"Too  tired  when  Sunday  comes," 
was  the  most  general  reason  given,  and 
for  once  the  pew  and  the  pulpit  were  in 
accord. 

"That  is  our  problem  here  in  the 
cities,"  said  one  of  the  ministers.  "  How 
to  get  young  men  to  ease  up  in  the  week 
so  that  they  won't  reach  Sunday  morning 
tired  out — too  tired  to  get  up,  and  only 
thankful  for  an  hour  or  two  of  extra 
sleep  and  an  easy  breakfast  as  against 
the  hurried  snatch  of  a  breakfast  each 
week-day." 

Forty  men  said  to  me  in  substance : 
"  Sunday  is  the  only  day  I  have  to  get 
acquainted  with  my  family.  My  chil- 
dren look  forward  to  it,  and  I  do,  and 
when  Sunday  morning  comes  I  like  to 
walk  out  into  the  country  with  them, 
and  in  the  winter  in  the  park.'* 

"  I  can't  believe  that  a  man  who  does 
that,"  remarked  another  young  man  of 
a  family,  who  said  practically  the  same 
thing,  **  is  going  to  be  eternally  damned, 
and  I  don't  like  to  go  to  church  and  be 
told  that  I  will  be." 

"  And  he's  right,  dead  right,"  said  a 
clergyman  when  I  repeated  this  man's 
statement  "  No  minister  has  a  right  or 
a  basis  for  condemning  such  a  man  to 
hell  or  any  other  place." 

"  You  don't  believe,  then,"  I  asked, 
"  that  such  a  man  is  wrong  in  doing  as 
he  does?" 


"  No,  God  bless  him  I  no,"  he  said, 
with  emphasis.  "  Let  him  take  his  chil- 
dren into  the  country  or  into  the  park. 
Let  him  go  and  play  golf  if  he  has  no 
children,  and  needs  the  exercise.  In 
either  case  he  is  doing  himself  good. 
When  a  man  is  locked  up  six  days  in  a 
week,  from  eight  until  six,  I  don't  blame 
him  for  wanting  to  be  in  the  open  all  of 
Sunday — and  if  his  conscience  is  clear, 
he  is  all  right." 

"  Do  you  know  what  is  the  legitimate 
problem  of  ^he  Church  with  regard  to 
that  man  ?"  asked  this  big  man  of  God, 
as  he  looked  me  straight  in  the  eye. 

"  Tell  me,"  I  said. 

"  It  is  for  the  Church  to  strive  for 
such  social  conditions  that  such  a  man 
need  not  work  like  a  slave  so  that  he 
reaches  Sunday  all  tired  out  No,  it 
isn't  Utopian  ;  it  is  possible.  The  curse 
of  the  modem  man  is  not  Sunday  golf  or 
anything  of  that  nature.  It  is  money- 
madness  ;  the  inability  to  see,  amid  the 
hot  pace  of  to-day,  that  there  is  some- 
thing higher,  bigger,  better  to  live  and 
strive  for  in  the  world  than  money-get- 
ting ;  to  show  him  that  he  is  happier 
with  little  than  with  much ;  to  show  him 
the  thing  that  is  worth  while ;  to  strip 
the  externals  from  the  kernel ;  to  raise 
his  manhood.  That  is  religion — the  real 
religion  ;  that  is  the  religion  that  the 
Church  should  stand  for ;  not  whether 
a  man  is  right  or  wrong  if  he  plays 
golf  or  whether  he  goes  to  church. 

"  Most  of  these  men,"  he  continued, 
"  are  right,  and  I  say  it  as  a  clergyman 
who  has  heard  many  others.  The  mes- 
sage that  is  delivered  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day from  the  average  pulpit  is  vapid  and 
meaningless  to  the  man  of  affairs  of 
to-day.  Your  man  of  the  present  requires 
a  different  preaching  than  did  his  father. 
He  wants  you  to  say  something,  and  to 
say  it  without  flourishes  and  in  as  short 
a  time  as  possible.  He  has  no  time  or 
patience  with  theories.  He  wants  to 
know  what  is  what — a  living  message 
full  of  the  breath  of  vital  life. 

"  When  ministers  preach  that  kind  of 
sermon,"  concluded  this  man,  "  you  or 
any  one  else  won't  be  asking  why  fifteen 
hundred  young  men  don't  come  to  church. 
The  churches  will  be  asking  how  to  seat 
the  young  men.     As  it  is,  my  wonder  is 
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not  that  these  fifteen  hundred  young 
men  do  not  go  to  church,  but  that  the 
four  thousand  and  odd  you  tell  me 
about  do  go  T' 

And  as  we  parted  this  minister  said  : 
"  I  have  studied  this  question  of  the 
young  man  and  the  church  for  many 
years  now,  and  X  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, whether  we  ministers  choose  to  like 
it  or  not,  that  the  fault  lies  as  much  with 
what  we  preach,  if  not  a  little  more,  as 
with  the  willingness  of  the  young  man  to 


come  and  hear  us.  Tlie  young  man  11 
come  fast  enough  if  you  give  him  some- 
thing to  come  for." 

"  Something  to  come  for,"  I  thought 
as  I  left  this  clergyman.  These  were 
the  same  words  exactly  that  so  many 
young  men  used  to  me. 

Can  it  be,  then,  that  so  great  a  prob- 
lem lies  in  so  simple  a  solution: 

'*  The  young  man  11  come  fast  enough 
if  you  give  him  something  to  come  for." 

I  wonder? 


Civil  Service  in  American  Cities 

By  Charles  Dwight  Willard 


AS  often  as  a  city  adds  two  hun- 
dred to  its  population,  it  puts 
another  man  on  the  municipal 
pay-roll  at  $750  a  year.  Whether  he  will 
wear  a  star,  drive  a  cart,  or  operate  a 
typewriter  cannot  be  foretold  with  accu- 
racy, but  he  may  be  depended  upon  to 
appear  at  the  treasurer's  oflSce  with  his 
warrant  about  the  first  of  the  month. 
The  public,  which  pays  his  salary  and  is 
dependent  on  his  ministrations  for  its 
comfort  or  protection,  is  directly  inter- 
ested in  his  honesty  and  efficiency.  It 
also  has  an  indirect  interest — of  which 
it  is  but  dimly  conscious,  perhaps — in 
the  means  by  which  he  secures  his  ap- 
pointment ;  for  if  his  selection  helps  to 
strengthen  some  bad  political  machine, 
the  public  may  suffer  a  loss  in  the  trans- 
action that  does  not  show  on  the  sur- 
face. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  income  of 
an  average  American  city  goes  into  its 
pay-roll.  About  one-eighth  is  used  for 
the  purchase  of  supplies.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  contrast  the  methods  employed  to 
safeguard  the  latter  small  expenditure 
with  the  utter  lack  of  method  that  pre- 
vails in  most  American  cities  with  regard 
to  the  former  enormous  one.  If  a  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  cement  is  desired 
by  the  park  department,  the  superin- 
tendent makes  out  a  requisition,  which 
is  first  vis^d  by  his  board,  and  is  then 
sent  .up  to  the  finance  committee  of  the 
council.  !Kds  are  advertised  for,  which, 
in  due  time  and  with  proper  ceremony, 
are  opened  by  the  city  clerk.     Samples 


are  submitted  and  given  a  test  by  the 
city  chemist.  The  material  when  deliv- 
ered is  checked  in  by  the  storekeeper 
and  receipted  for  by  the  park  supenn- 
tendent  Later  on  the  warrant  for  pay- 
ment passes  through  the  hands  of  five  or 
six  people,  and  is  plastered  with  signa- 
tures and  seals  until  it  looks  like  a  royal 
commission  in  the  Horse  Marines.  In- 
cidentally, two  or  three  newspapers 
exploit  the  transaction  as  a  job,  and  the 
cement  dealer  is  called  before  the  grand 
jury. 

About  the  same  time  a  deputy^ship  in 
the  tax  collector's  office  falls  vacant  It 
pays  a  thousand  dollars  a  year,  plus 
some  little  graft  if  the  occupant  chooses 
to  be  dishonest  The  chief  of  the  de- 
partment owes  his  place  to  Billy  Gorman 
of  the  Eighth,  and,  in  duty  bound,  re- 
ports the  vacancy  to  him.  "I'll  send 
you  a  feller,"  says  Billy.  "  For  Heaven's 
sake,"  whines  the  official,  "  give  me  a 
man  that  is  some  good.  The  last  one 
you  sent—"  The  "  feller  "  presents  him- 
self and  is  put  behind  the  counter.  The 
tax  collector's  office  is  already  hopelessly 
in  arrears  with  its  work.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  |7 5,000  of  the  tax  money  is 
written  off  as  uncollectible. 

Through  lack  of  system  in  the  selec- 
tion of  its  employees,  a  city  loses  in  four 
distinct  ways — the  first  two  of  which  are 
obvious  and  frequently  commented  upon ; 
the  latter  two  not  so  readily  noted. 

First,  it  loses  part  or  all  of  the  sala- 
ries paid  to  the  inefficient.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  of  the  United  States, 
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in  an  exhaustive  report  on  this  topic, 
estimates  this  form  of  loss  at  about  ten 
per  cent  of  the  salary  roll.  In  other 
words,  a  city  of  150,000  population  prob- 
ably sacrifices  about  ^50,000  a  year,  or 
enough  to  maintain  a  good  library. 

Secondly,  it  loses  through  the  blun- 
ders and  neglect  of  the  incompetent  an 
amount  that  defies  computation.  For  a 
test  on  this  pointy  let  any  successful  mer- 
chant ask  himself  how  long  his  business 
would  survive  if  he  allowed  Mr.  William 
Gorman  of  the  Eighth  to  appoint  his 
Uavelingmen,  or  even  his  stenographers. 
That  our  cities  withstand  the  shock  at 
all  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  in 
every  department  a  few  pack-horses  who 
do  practically  all  the  work,  and,  further- 
more, that  Mr.  Gorman,  with  all  his 
shortcomings,  is  bright  enough  to  know 
just  how  much  the  public  will  stand. 

Thirdly,  the  pay-roll  itself,  if  no  system 
is  employed  with  regard  to  taking  men 
on  and  putting  them  off,  is  likely  to  be 
"  stuffed  "  with  dummies  or  with  political 
workers  who  are  needed  at  election  time. 

The  last  and  perhaps  the  greatest  loss 
of  all  is  the  indirect  one  referred  to  in 
the  opening  paragraph — the  power  given 
to  political  managers  through  this  un- 
American,  aristocratic  scheme  of  "  pat- 
ronage." Why  should  one  man,  or  it 
may  be  half  a  dozen  men,  in  a  commu- 
nity enjoy  this  tremendous  bread-and- 
butter  influence  over  a  number  of  people 
who  otherwise  might  be  faithful  and  self- 
respecting  workers  ?  There  would  be 
need  of  apology  for  such  an  arrange- 
ment even  if  the  person  exercising  the 
power  could  be  depended  upon  to  stand 
always  for  the  best  interest  of  the  city  ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  and  his 
machine,  and  the  corporations  with  which 
he  affiliates,  constitute  the  ^ost  malign 
influence  in  the  municipality. 

That  all  this  is  wrong  it  needs  no 
argument  to  prove,  but  the  extent  of  the 
wrong  must  be  repeatedly  pointed  out 
before  people  are  roused  to  effect  a 
remedy. 

The  ideal  system  of  appointments  is 
one  where  the  superior  officer  selects 
his  subordinates  without  interference 
from  outside,  on  the  basis  of  experience 
and  ability  for  the  service  required.  If 
he  gives  due  consideration  to  the  first- 


named  quality,  he  will  continue  in  their 
positions  all  the  efficient  men  left  by  his 
predecessor.  The  unrestricted  power  to 
appoint  of  course  carries  with  it  a  simi- 
lar power  of  removal. 

This  is  the  theory  on  which  the  pres- 
ent political  system  is  based.  That  it 
is  not  an  impossible  condition  is  shown 
by  the  existence  of  exactly  this  arrange- 
ment in  most  of  the  municipalities  of 
England  and  Scotland.  No  distinct  law 
lies  back  of  it  compelling  the  superior 
to  select  his  assistants  for  merit  only, 
but  so  potent  is  public  sentiment  in 
those  cities  in  favor  of  this  idea  that  no 
one  ventures  to  make  any  serious  de- 
parture from  it  There  are  some  Ameri- 
can municipalities  where  this  plan  is 
said  to  prevail  throughout  the  entire 
government.  It  is  now  recognized  al- 
most everywhere  as  applying  to  the 
schools,  and  in  perhaps  three  cities  out 
of  five  it  is  made  to  apply  to  the  police 
and  fire  departments. 

As  long  as  the  great  National  game 
of  party  politics  continues  to  be  played 
with  such  zest  and  animation  in  our 
cities,  the  best  available  remedy  for  the 
spoils  evil  is  the  competitive  merit 
method  of  appointment — or,  as  it  is 
popularly  known,  the  civil  service  sys- 
tem. It  prevails  at  the  present  time  in 
all  the  principal  cities  of  New  York 
under  a  general  State  law,  in  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee,  and  in  the  two  Califor- 
nia cities  of  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles.  Tacoma  recently  adopted  the 
system,  but,  after  two  years  of  unhappy 
experier^ce,  voted  it  out  by  a  referen- 
dum. A  new  charter  containing  this 
and  other  reform  features  has  just  been 
presented  to  the  voters  of  Denver,  only 
to  be  defeated  by  a  large  majority. 

Some  variation  of  detail  exists  in  the 
application  of  the  system  in  these  cities, 
but  the  general  plan  is  nearly  uniform. 
It  covers  in  each  instance  over  niiiety- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  non  elective  em- 
ployees of  the  city,  except  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  a  city  and  county  govern- 
ment co-exist  as  one  organization,  and 
where,  under  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  civil  service  plan  is  held  to 
apply  only  to  the  offices  that  are  strictly 
municipal  in  their  function.  Such  ex- 
emptions as  occur  in   other  cities  are 
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those  of  chief  deputies,  or  of  confiden- 
tial clerks  under  bond  to  their  superiors, 
or  ot  laborers  whose  fitness  could  not 
easily  be  determined  by  any  process  of 
examination.  Civil  Service  Commission- 
ers are  appointed  by  th^  Mayor — three 
or  five  in  number — representing  two  or 
more  political  parties,  and  usually  under 
the  restriction  that  they  are  "  known  to 
be  devoted  to  the  principles  of  the  com* 
petitive  merit  system."  In  some  cases 
these  are  salaried  and  in  others  they 
must  serve  without  pay,  but  they  are 
always  allowed  a  paid  secretary  and 
examining  force.  They  classify  the 
service,  keep  records  of  all  employees, 
and  the  auditor  or  comptroller  is  author- 
ized to  pay  salaries  only  on  their  signed 
guarantee  of  the  correctness  of  the  rolL 
This  one  feature  alone  is  likely  to  save 
to  the  city  all  the  cost  of  the  system. 
Examinations  are  held  at  stated  times 
for  applicants  to  the  various  positions, 
and,  as  vacancies  occur,  those  who  pass 
are  sent  up  for  appointment,  usually  in 
the  direct  order  of  their  merit  There 
is  a  reasonable  period  of  probation, 
during  which,  if  the  appointee  proves 
unsatisfactory  to  the  principal,  he  is  sent 
back  to  the  commission,  without  preju- 
dice, to  be  tried  again  in  some  other 
department.  If  he  passes  the  period  of 
probation  successfully,  he  is  entitled  to 
a  permanent  place  in  the  city's  employ, 
to  be  removed  only  for  cause  established 
by  a  trial  before  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. Emergency  appointments  may 
be  made  by  the  head  of  the  department, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Commission,  to 
cover  any  short  period  when  no  appli- 
cants are  available. 

Chicago  and  the  cities  of  New  York 
State  have  had  about  ten  years'  experi- 
ence with  this  system,  Milwaukee  seven 
years,  San  Francisco  three,  and  Los 
Angeles  one.  In  each  of  these  places 
will  be  found  plenty  of  people  to  assert 
that  the  plan  is  an  "  utter  failure,"  and 
others  who  will  denounce  it  with  great 
fierceness  as  a  "  fraud  "  and  "  humbug." 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  influence  of 
politics,  which  civil  service  reform  dis- 
turbs in  most  exasperating  fashion ;  partly 
to  human  nature,  which  expects  too  much 
and  then  exaggerates  its  own  disappoint 
ments;  and  partly  to  a  fact  that  every 


true  friend  of  civil  service  reform  should 
recognize,  viz.,  that  the  system  is  not 
without  certain  minor  drawbacks  and 
disadvantages. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  found 
in  each  of  these  cities  politicians  of  the 
best  type  who  will  tell  you  that  a  ciril 
service  system  properly  administered  is 
a  boon  to  them  personally  in  the  relief 
it  gives  from  incessant  clsiims  and  im- 
portunities, and  is  of  great  advantage  to 
the  municipality ;  and  it  is  the  almost 
unanimous  verdict  of  disinterested  busi- 
ness men  that  the  new  system  has  im- 
proved the  class  of  employees  secured 
by  the  city  and  given  better  results  in 
economy  and  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
work  done. 

The  drawbacks  of  the  civil  service 
reform  method  are  those  that  arise  inevi- 
tably out  of  the  effort  to  apply  any  general 
system — necessarily  more  or  less  rigid— 
to  so  large  and  complicated  a  proposi- 
tion as  that  of  securing  hundreds,  or 
thousands,  of  helpers  in  a  great  variety 
of  lines  of  work.  The  commissioners 
and  their  examining  force,  unfortunately, 
are  not  inspired,  and  they  sometimes 
make  mistakes.  Excellent  men  fail  to 
pass  the  examinations  and  those  of  me- 
diocre ability  manage  to  pull  through. 
Heads  of  departments  are  occasionally 
cursed  with  men  who  are  too  good  to 
throw  out  and  not  good  enough  to  keep. 
And  employees  do  grow  old  in  time. 
Worse  than  all  else,  the  commissioners 
themselves  are  now  and  then  accused  of 
"  playing  politics,'*  and  in  some  cases 
this  accusation  has  been  true. 

It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  try  any 
human  institution  by  an  imaginary  ideal 
standard.  The  only  honest  test  of  the 
civil  service  reform  system  is  by  contrast 
with  the  political,  or  spoils,  system  which 
it  is  intended, to  replace.  Is  the  average 
political  boss  able  to  make  a  better 
selection  of  men  for  these  positions  than 
an  examining  board  ?  Is  he  likely  to 
be  as  honest  and  disinterested  in  his 
search  for  eflSciency  as  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners,  who  are  acting  under  a 
system  organized  for  that  specific  pur- 
pose ?  Is  the  head  of  a  department 
allowed  to  dispose  of  the'  boss's  selec- 
tions when  they  prove  unsatisfactory? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  the  head  the 
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courage  to  throw  out  his  own  political 
helpers  when  they  become  inefficient? 
As  to  the  matter  of  age,  is  it  not  noto- 
rious that  every  city  under  the  spoils 
system  has  a  pension  roll  of  old  men 
whose  relations  or  friends,  enjoying 
political  influence,  farm  them  on  the 
municipality? 

The  preponderance  of  reliable  testi- 
mony in  all  of  the  cities  now  working 
under  the  civil  service  reform  method  is 
that  it  constitutes  a  great  improvement, 
as  to  cost  of  service  and  as  to  efficiency, 
over  the  spoils  system  that  it  succeeded. 
Whether  political  conditions  have  been 
bettered  cannot  be  demonstrated  in  every 
case,  but  can  be  clearly  shown  in  Chi- 


cago and  Milwaukee  and  in  some  of  the 
New  York  cities.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  the  people  of  San  Francisco, 
who  for  thirty  years  refused  to  vote 
for  the  issuance  of  bonds,  after  three 
years  of  civil  service  reform  were  will- 
ing to  start  that  city  on  a  new  era  of 
internal  improvement,  and  thereupon 
allowed  $18,000,000  to  be  borrowed 
for  use  in  sewers,  schools,  street-pav- 
ing, a  hospital,  a  library,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  parks.  It  is  possible 
that  when  our  cities  have  all  been  put 
in  order  it  will  be  discovered  that  the 
most  eflPective  implement  used  in  the 
process  was  the  competitive  merit  system 
of  appointments. 


Thackeray  and  TurgeniefF* 


IT  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that 
there  should  be  coming  from  the 
press  of  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  of  this  city,  new  editions  of  two 
novelists  whose  work  belongs  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  literature  of  fiction, 
and  who,  studied  from  the  standpoint 
of  nationality,  furnish  curiously  con- 
trasted types  of  national  character. 
Turg^nieff  and  Thackeray  have  no 
superiors  as  masters  of  the  art  of  novel- 
writing  ;  both  were  artists  of  individual 
insight,  power  of  character-drawing,  and 
quality  of  style.  It  may  be  said  without 
exaggeration  that  the  ability  to  appreci- 
ate Turg^nieff  and  Thackeray  furnishes 
a  good  test  of  a  real  love  of  literature 
and  a  real  comprehension  of  it.  The 
Itensington  Edition  of  the  "  Complete 
Works  of  William  Makepeace  Thack- 
eray," which  is  to  be  completed  in  thirty- 
two  volumes,  will  be  what  advertisements 
sometimes  call  "  monumental "  in  mass 
and  dignity ;  but,  what  is  more  impor- 
tant, it  will  be  also  eminently  readable, 
congenial  to  the  hand  and  agreeable  to 
the  eye ;  for  the  volumes,  although  large, 
are  light  in  weight,  and  the  type  is  of  a 
noble  size.  The  publishers  announce 
that  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to 
secure  correctness  of  diction  and  con- 

«  Tht  CompUU  Works  of  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray.  (Kensington  Edition.)  32  vols.  Illustrated. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  .      , 

Novels  and  Stories  of  Iv&n  Tur^ienieff.  Translated 
from  the  Russian  by  Isabel  F.  Hapgood.  15  vols.  Jllus- 
Jrate4.    Charles  Svribper'j  Sops  New  Vo.Hr 


venience  of  arrangement,  but  that  equal 
care  has  been  taken  to  keep  editorial 
supervision  and  machinery  in  the  back- 
ground ;  the  aim  being,  not  to  present 
what  experts  think  about  Thackeray, 
but  what  Thackeray  said  for  himself. 
This  is  precisely  what  the  reader  of 
Thackeray  wants.  There  has  been 
altogether  too  much  elaborate  editing 
of  books  which  stand  in  small  need  of 
that  service.  Several  recent  editions  of 
Lamb  have  been  models  of  editorial 
industry,  curiosity,  and  patience ;  but 
they  have  imposed  great  burdens  on  the 
patience  of  readers  and  have  so  overlaid 
the  caskets  in  which  the  relics  are  kept 
that  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to 
find  the  relics. 

Thackeray  stands  in  small  need  of 
annotation.  A  few  explanations  of 
references  to  contemporary  events  or 
persons,  an  elucidation  now  and  then  of 
allusions  which  may  have  become  ob- 
scure by  reason  of  the  lapse  of  time,  are 
all  that  the  intelligent  reader  needs. 
The  prefatory  notes  are  of  delightful 
brevity,  and  the  stories  that  have  ap- 
peared, "Vanity  Fair,"  "The  New- 
comes,"  and  "  Pendennis,"  are  sent  forth 
with  the  slightest  possible  editorial 
apparatus.  This  will  be  agreeable  to 
those  readers  who  have  resented  even 
Mrs.  Ritchie's  delightful  autobiograph- 
ical introductions  in  the  Autobiograph- 
ical Edition  ^s  in  a  certain  way  a  vio- 
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lation  of  her  father's  wishes.  Those 
diarming  prefaces  are,  however,  biog- 
raphies of  the  novels  rather  thaa  biog- 
raphies of  the  writer,  and  do  not  lack 
that  kind  of  filial  piety  which  is  spe- 
cially due  to  Thackeray,  at  once  the  uiost 
communicative  and  the  most  reticent  of 
men.  In  this  edition,  however,  even  the 
hand  of  filial  piety  has  been  restrained, 
and  Thackeray  stands  by  himself.  The 
volumes  are  to  be  published  in  the  order 
in  which  they  appeared  in  the  revised 
edition  of  1869.  Thackeray's  own  illus- 
trations are  used,  supplemented  by  those 
of  Fred  Walker,  Du  Maurier,  and  Doyle; 
the  first  volume  using  as  a  frontispiece 
a  reproduction  of  Samuel  Laurence's 
portrait  of  Thackeray.  The  charming 
"  Brookfield  Letters,"  which  appeared  a 
few  years  ago  and  are  instinct  with 
Thackeray's  sense  of  form  and  humor, 
are  to  be  added  to  this  edition.  The 
volumes,  which  are  of'  octavo  size,  are 
printed  by  Mr.  De  Vinne,  bound  in 
quiet  and  dignified  fashion,  with  no  deco- 
ration except  Thackeray's  monogram. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  striking 
contrast  of  method  than  that  which  is 
afforded  by  Thackeray  and  Turg^nieff. 
Thackeray  is  the  master  of  what  may 
be  called  the  art  of  full  communication 
with  the  reader.  His  subjects  are  pre- 
sented with  the  most  minute  touches  of 
characterization  and  with  almost  con- 
tinous  reflection  and  comment  on  the 
part  of  the  writer.  If  this  were  not 
done  with  the  most  delicate  and  engag- 
ing art,  it  would  be  inartistic  and  weari- 
some ;  but  only  in  a  few  cases  does  the 
lover  of  Thackeray  fed  his  work  too 
long.  Turg^nieff,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  master  of  condensation.  None  of 
his  stories  is  long,  and  yet  nothing 
seems  to  be  omitted  which  is  essential 
to  convey  to  the  reader  the  full  and 
lucid  impression  in  the  writer's  mind. 
These  first-hand  studies  of  the  Russia 
of  thirty  years  ago  are,  in  their  way,  the 
most  subtle  and  searching  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Slavic  spirit  and  character 
accessible  to  the  American  reader.  Tur- 
g^nieff  in  exile  in  Paris  never  lost  touch 
with  Russia,  and  of  all  the  men'  who 
have  spoken  for  her,  no  one  has  known 
the  Slavic  temperament  more  intimately 
or  recorded  it  with  greater  subtlety  and 


truthfulness.     A    full    generation    has 
passed  since  some  of  these  stories  were 
written,  but  they  are  as  fresh  and  vivid 
as  on  the  day  when  they  were  given  to 
the  world.     The  **  Memoirs  of  a  Sports- 
man "  describe  a  state  of  society  which 
has    been    radically   modified,   and  in 
effecting  that  modification  these  memoirs 
played  no  inconspicuous  part ;  but  so 
vividly  has  the  society  which  Turg^nieff 
knew  in  his  boyhood  left  its  impress  on 
these  pages  that  one  reads  it  as  if  it 
were  the  record  of  contemporary  men 
and   women.     Even    more    profoundly 
than  Tolstoy,  Turg^nieff  seems  to  have 
gathered   up  into   himself  the  historic 
consciousness  of  the  Slavic  race  and  to 
have  personified    and  expressed  it  in 
a  group  of  striking  character-studies. 
This  was  what  M.  Renan  meant  when 
he  said :  "  His  conscience  was  not  that 
of  an  individual  to  whom  nature  had 
been  more  or  less  generous ;  it  was  in 
some  sort  the  conscience  of  a  i)eople. 
Before  he  was  born   he  had  lived  for 
thousands  of  years ;  infinite  successions 
of  reveries  had  amassed  themselves  in 
the  depths  of  his  heart     No  nian  has 
been  as  much  as  he  the  incamadon  of 
a  whole  race ;  generations  of  ancestors, 
lost  in  the  sleep  of  centuries,  speech- 
less, came  through  him  to  life  and  utter- 
ance." 

In  a  carefully  studied  introduction  to 
this  edition  of  "  The  Novels  and  Stories 
of  Ivdn  Turg^nieff  "  Mr.  Henry  James 
confirms  the  judgment  of  M.  Renan, 
declaring  that  *'  his  genius  for  us  is  the 
Slav  genius ;  his  voice  the  voice  of  those 
vaguely  imagined  multitudes  whom  we 
think  of  more  and  more  to-day  as  wait- 
ing their  turn,  in  the  arena  of  civiliza- 
tion, in  the  gray  expanses  of  the  North." 
This  race  plays  a  leading  part  on  the 
stage  of  world-action,  and  will  play  a 
great  part  in  the  future.  Its  endowment 
of  passion,  sentiment,  instinct,  capacity 
for  endurance  and  for  suffering,  its  ro- 
mantic temperament,  its  tendency  to 
melancholy,  have  found  expression  in 
one  of  the  most  notable  of  modem  com- 
positions, Tschaikowsky's  "Symphonie 
PathAique;"  and  the  appeal  of  that 
striking  musical  interpretation  of  the 
Slav  genius  and  temperament  has  gone 
to  the  heart  of  the  whole  Western  world. 
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However  sympathy  for  Russia  may  have 
been  alienated  in  the  present  crisis  in 
the  Far  East,  American  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  the  genius  of  the  Rus* 
sian  people  roust  grow  as  that  genius 
expresses  itself.  The  new  edition,  there- 
fore, of  "  The  Novels  and  Stories  of 
Ivdn  Turg^nieflE "  has  both  a  timely  and 
a  permanent  interest.  The  fifteen  vol- 
umes have  been  newly  translated  from 
the  original  Russian  by  Miss  Isabel  F. 
Hapgood,  who  furnishes  a  preface  to 


each  volume.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  translation  is  perfect,  but  it  has 
great  excellence,  for  it  is  based  on  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  Russia,  entire  famil- 
iarity with  Turg^nieflE,  and  sympathy 
with  the  man  and  the  race.  The  edition 
bears  the  same  imprint  as  that  which 
appears  on  the  Kensington  Thackeray, 
and  the  books  are  bound  in  seal-brown 
satin,  each  volume  containing  a  front- 
ispiece printed  in  photogravure  from 
drawings  made  especially  for  the  edition. 
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will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook^  postpaid^  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the 
published price^  with  postage  added  when  the  price  is  marked  "  /r^/." 


Annals  of  Tacitus  (The) :  Books  I.— VI.  An 
English  Translation  by  George  Gilbert  Ramsay. 
Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dntton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
5^X9  in.  439  pages.  M,  net 
Not  only  for  the  classical  scholar  but  for  the 
English  reader  Uiis  work  possesses  an  un- 
usual value.  How  to  translate  well  not  all 
classical  scholars  know  so  well  but  that  they 
can  better  their  knowledge  by  studying  Pro- 
cessor Ramsay.  The  hitherto  published 
translations  of  Tacitus  into  English  have 
failed  to  justify  to  cultivated  En^^lish  readers 
unacquainted  with  the  original  his  reputation 
as  the  greatest  word-painter  that  the  ancient 
world  produced.  "A  literal  translation  of 
Tacitus  into  English  that  shall  read  as  Eng- 
lish "  Professor  Ramsay  justly  pronounces 
an  impossibility,  such  are^  the  peculiarities 
of  his  style  and  such  the  incompatibility  of 
a  close  translation  with  an  English  literary 
form.  Of  the  hundreds  of  translations  of 
his  works  into  European  languages  less  than 
ten  per  cent,  are  in  our  toi^ue.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  serious  task  to  which  Professor  Ram- 
say has  devoted  years  of  labor,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  improve  upon  such  success  as 
his  in  making  our  stubborn  tongue  reproduce 
the  most  perfect  pictorial  style  of  an)r  among 
ancient  writers.  His  rendering  is  in  good 
literary  English  of  the  modem  type,  on  the 
one  hand  neither  loose  nor  inexact;  on  the 
other  hand,  free  and  idiomatic  in  its  fidelity 
to  the  author's  thought.  For  instance,  take 
his  characterization  of  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius in  the  closing  sentence  of  Book  VI. : 
"Postremo  in  scelera  simul  ac  dedecora 
prorupit,  postquam  remoto  pudore  et  metu 
suo  tantum  ingenio  utebatur" — translated 
thus:  "Until  at  last,  freed  from  all  fears, 
lost  to  all  shame,  he  broke  out  in  wickedness 
and  wantonness  alike,  and  showed  himself 
in  no  character  but  his  own."  With  other 
modem  scholars,  as  Mr.  Tarver,  whose 
"Tiberius  the  Tyrant"  was  reviewed  in 
this  column  May  31,  1902,  Professor  Ram- 
say regards  this  "  cruel  epigram  "  as  having 


no  better  foundation  in  fact  than  scandal- 
mongering  town-talk,  uncntically  accepted 
by  Tacitus  half  a  century  later.  This  trans- 
lation, enriched  as  it  is  by  judicious  annota- 
tion, may  be  unhesitatingly  pronounced  far 
superior  to  any  3^et  produced  in  our  languap^e 
for  its  preservation  of  the  spirit  of  the  orig- 
inal. The  introductory  essay  on  "Tacitus 
and  His  Translators  "  is  an  admirable  piece 
of  critical  work,  and  distinctiy  valuable  to 
all  who  would  escape  the  reproach  of  the 
Italian  proverb,  Traditori traauttorO^^  trans- 
lators are  traitors"). 

Bartolozzi  and  His  Pupils  in  England.  By 
Selwyn  Brinton,  M.A.  (The  Langham  5>erics  of 
Art  Monographs.)  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.    5x6»^in.    96  pages.    ^1,  net. 

The  editor  of  the  Langham  Series  of  Art 
Monographs  seeks  to  enter  some  of  the  less 
frequented  art  byways,  and  mentions  a  few 
of  the  volumes  the  public  may  expect.  As 
a  collector  he  chooses  for  his  own  study  the 
engraver  Bartolozzi,  whose  work  was  received 
coraially  during  the  lifetime  of  the  artist, 
then  declined  in  favor,  and  has  since  revived. 
The  Bartolozzi  prints  are  a  continual  delight 
to  the  connoisseur,  who  will  welcome  the 
comments  of  an  expert  upon  them  and  also 
find  interest  in  the  biographical  sketches  of 
the  master  and  some  of  his  pupils. 

Broken  .Rosary  (A).  By  Edward  Peple. 
Illustrated.  John  Lane,  New  York.  5x7%  in. 
313  pages.    $1.50. 

Author  and  illustrator  are  in  accord  in  this 
flimsy  and  irritating  tale  of  a  decadent 
society,  stupid  in  its  wickedness.  A  drunken 
duel,  a  demi-mondainCy  a  disloyal  priest,  and 
others  of  like  character,  disappear  in  a  haze 
of  regenerating  penance,  after  the  approved 
French  system  of  morals.  The  period  is 
labeled  as  that  of  Louis  XV.,  but  is  quite 
unrecognizable. 

Britain  and  America:   The  Lost  Israelites. 

By  the  Rev.  P.  S.  McKillqp.    Published  by  the 
Author,  St.  Albans,  Vt.    6x9  in.    519  pages. 
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Beethoven.  By  J.  S.  Shedlock,  B.A.  (Bell's 
Miniature  Series  of  Musicians.)  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.  4x6  in.  60  pa^es. 
Another  of  BclPs  Miniature  Series  is  devoted 
to  Beethoven.  His  life,  sketched  by  J.  S. 
Shedlock,  with  illustrations,  portraits,  and 
facsimile  scores,  is  brief  but  quite  adequate. 
We  are  reminded  that  Goethe  said  of  the 
master,  '*  His  talent  astonished  me,  but  his 
personality  is  utterly  untamed.**  That  he 
accomplished  what  he  did,  handicapped  by 
deafness,  an  irascible  temper,  and  unpractical 
habits,  dying  when  he  was  only  fifty-seven, 
demonstrates  tlie  force  of  true  genius. 

Chopin.  ByJ.CuthbertHadden.  Illustrated. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    S^Ax7%  in.    248 

pa«es.  $1.25. 
Sanity,  restraint,  poise,  rare  enough  in  books 
about  masic  generall);,  are  especially  rare  in 
writings  about  musical  composers.  The 
romanticist  particularly  has  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  uncritical,  and  perhaps  Chopin 
as  much  as  any,  on  the  one  hand  from  the  rap 
tured  amateur  who  "just  dotes"  on  Chopm 
and  plays  his  nocturnes  and  waltzes  in  what 
he  supposes  is  f^mpo  rubato.  but  re^Jly  is  a 
fine  disregard  of  tempo,  ana,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  critic  of  the  same  mind  with 
Pudor,  who  speaks  of  Chopin  as  **  this  mor- 
bid, womanly,  womanish,  slip-slop,  powerless, 
bleached,  sweet  caramel  Pole."  Mr.  H  ad- 
den's  life  of  Chopin  has  just  these  rare  qual- 
ities of  sanity,  restraint,  and  poise  that 
eliminate  from  its  pages  both  adulation  and 
contempt.  More  than  that,  the  book  is  read- 
able because  it  makes  Chopin  human.  To 
a  whole-souled,  healthy-minded  man  there  is 
something  about  the  sentimental,  melancholy 
Chopin  0?  tradition  that  is  repellent  because 
it  is  unnatural.  Sensitive  Chopin  was,  and 
by  no  means  always  well  even  mentally ;  but 
he  was  human,  and  it  is  as  a  living,  credible 
human  being  that  he  appears  in  Mr.  Hadden*s 
book.  The  first  nine  chapters  present  his 
personality  in  a  narrative  of  the  events  of  his 
life;  the  last  four  present  his  personality  in 
a  description  of  his  appearance,  an  account 
of  his  method  and  spirit  as  teacher  and  per- 
former, an  estimate  of  him  as  a  composer, 
and  a  brief  comment  on  his  compositions. 
The  narrative  and  critical  portions  of  the 
book  are  alike  fluent  and  discriminating. 

Churches  of  Christ:  In  the  United  Sutes, 
Australasia,  England,  and  Canada.  By  John 
T.  Brown,  M.A.  Illustrated.  John  P.  Morton  & 
Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.  6^xlOHm.  683  pages. 
The  religious  denomination  known  as  **  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ,'*  Congregational  in  polity, 
Baptist  in  practice^  and  standing  for  the 
restoration  of  primitive  Christianity  on  the 
simple  basis  of  Peter*s  confession  (Matthew 
xvi.  16),  and  the  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  has  lately  outstripped 
other  Protestant  denominations  in  rapiaity 
of  growth.  This  handsome  volume,  to  be 
followed  by  another,  seems  to  be  in  timely 
anticipation  of  their  centennial  in  1909.  It 
puts  on  record  the  doctrine  of  the  Disciples, 
their  historical  development,  accounts  of 
many  of  their  local  churches,  and  sketches 
of  their  prominent  men,  especially  the  pio- 


neers and  leaders  in  evangelistic  and  educa* 
tional  work.  The  Disciples  flourish  espe- 
cially in  the  Central  States,  having  yoo 
churches  in  Missouri,  933  in  Indiana,  900  in 
Kentucky,  but  only  25  as  yet  in  New  Eng- 
land ana  51  in  New  York.  The  appended 
statistics  show  14  colleges  or  universities, 
nearly  11,000  churches,  over  1 ,200,000  com- 
municants, and  over  f  1,000,000  raised  last 
Jrear  for  missions,  education,  and  benevo- 
ence.    The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated. 

Christianised  Rationalism  and  the  Higher 
CriUciam.     By  Sir   Robert  Anderson,  K.C.B., 
LL.D.     The  Winona   Publishing  Co.,  Chio^o. 
4^x6%  in.    89  pages.    50c. 
The  author  sums  up  his  specific  points  of 
objection  to  Professor  Hamack's  conception 
of  Christianity  by  sayinfi:,  "  To  call  it  Chris- 
tianity is  not  only  unintelligent   but  dis- 
honest."   The  assumption  of  the  argument 
that  leads  to  this  conclusion  is  that  one  can- 
not be  a  Christian  who  declines  to  accept 
Christian  doctrine  as  defined  in  the  creeds. 

Day  of  the  Dof  (The).  By  George  Barr 
McCutcheon.  Illastrated.  Dodd.  Mead  &  Cow 
New  York.  5x8  in.  137  pa^  #1.25. 
This  is  an  entertaining,  irresponsible  sort 
of  a  story,  light  as  a  feather,  and  connical 
rather  than  humorous.  It  is  really  of  the 
caliber  of  a  burlesque  magazine  story,  but 
has  been  made  into  a  book  by  the  liberal  use 
of  decoration  and  illustration.  The  pictures 
in  color  by  Mr.  Harrison  Fisher  are  well 
done. 

Dictionary  of  Contemporary  Quotatioas 
(English).  By  Helena  Swan.  £.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,^ewYork.  5^x8 in.  608 pages.  USf^vA 
The  compiler's  idea  has  been,  not  to  present 
**  familiar  quotations,**  but  rather  compara- 
tively recent  and  little-known  passages  sui^ 
able  for  quotation.  Hence  most  of  the 
selections  are  from  poems  written  later  than 
1850,  although  a  few  great  poets  are  admitted 
in  exception  to  this  rule.  The  arrangement 
is  alphabeticallv  by  subject,  and  obviously 
the  effect  has  oeen  to  make  the  number  of 
subjects  exceedingly  large.  The  book  will 
be  a  boon  to  those  who  seek  some  apt  poet- 
ical tag  whereby  to  round  out  their  own 
eloquence.  The  title  should  show  in  some 
way  that  prose  excerpts  are  not  included. 

Dying  Message  of  Paracelsus  (The).  By 
Tenkin  Lloyd  Jones.  Printed  by  Marsh,  Aitkens 
Curtis  Co.,  Chicago.  Copies  for  sale  at  the  Unity 
Publishing  Co.,  Chicago.  5x8%  in.  14  pages.  50c 

Early  Western  Travels,  1748-1846.  Edited 
with  Notes  by  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites.  Illusti^ 
In  31  vols.  Vol  I.  The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio.   6V4x9>^in.  328  pages.  Per?oL, 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  orojected  series 
of  annotated  reports  from  volumes  of  travd 
describing  the  conditions  of  life,  social  and 
economical,  in  the  West  during  the  early 
period  of  American  settlement.  Mr.  Thwaites 
is  the  best  possible  editor  who  could  have 
been  chosen  for  such  a  task,  and  the  value 
of  the  series  to  students  of  American  histo.7 
and  for  all  libraries  needs  no  demonstration. 
We  shall  hope  to  speak  further  of  Ae  work 
as  it  progresses. 
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Edward  Lincoln  Atkinson,   1865- 1902.    By 

Charles  Lewis  Slattery.  Lons^mans,  Green  &  Co^ 
New  York.  5x7>^  in.  195  pages.  $1,  net. 
This  is  a  book  to  confute  the  notion  that 
first-class  men  do  not  enter  the  Gospel  min- 
istry nowadays.  It  is  an  inspiring  record  of 
one  who,  as  an  ancient  writer  says,  "  beinc" 
perfected  in  a  few  days,  fulfilled  many  days  " 
— a  Harvard  man  graduated  magna  cum 
laude.  endearing  himself  to  all  whom  he 
served  in  successive  pastorates  at  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, Boston,  and  New  York; 
one  who  loved  God,  little  children,  and  the 
I>oor,  generous  to  a  fault,  enthusiastic,  un- 
tiring, with  the  heart  and  mind  of  a  man  and 
the  spirit  of  a  child.  His  story,. as  told  by 
his  friend,  to  the  day  when  death  bv  a  boat- 
ing accident  in  1902  cut  him  off  in  the  flower 
of  life,  is  one  that  cannot  fail  to  attract  men 
of  his  type  to  cherish  his  memory  and  emu- 
late his  career. 

Essays  and  Letters.  By  Leo  Tolstoy.  Trans- 
lated by  Ayloier  Maude.  Funk&  WagnallsCo., 
New  York.  4x6^^  in.  372  pages.  %\, 
This  volume  contains  several  essays  not 
before  printed,  and  nearly  all  the  essays  are 
freshly  translated  by  Mr.  Maude  under  Tol- 
stoy's own  direction.  The  subjects  are  varied 
and  present  Tolstoy's  well-known  views  in 
his  always  forceful  manner.  Such  titles  as 
"Why  Men  Stupefy  Themselves,"  "Non- 
Acting,"  "  Religion  and  Morality,"  "A  Letter 
on  Non- Resistance,"  "  A  Letter  to  Russian 
Liberals,"  "What  is  Religion,"  "Modern 
Science,"  and  "  An  Appeal  to  the  Clergy  " 
hidicate  in  a  measure  tne  general  character 
of  the  book.  At  a  later  date  we  may  be  able 
to  examine  with  some  closeness  Tolstoy's 
views  as  here  expressed.  In  the  meanwhile 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  in  full  Tol- 
stoy's own  statement  of  his  creed,  made  in 
repl^  to  the  edict  of  excommunication  issued 
against  him  by  the  Holy  Synod  of  Russia: 

I  certainly  do  not  believe  m  what  they  say  they  be* 
lieve  in.  But  I  believe  in  much  they  wish  to  persuade 
people  that  1  disbelieve  in. 

1  beUeve  in  this  t  I  believe  In  God,  whom  I  under- 
stand as  Spirit,  as  Love,  as  the  Source  of  all.  I  believe 
that  he  IS  in  me  and  I  in  him.  1  believe  that  the  will 
of  God  is  most  clearly  and  intelligibly  expressed  in  the 
teaching  of  the  man  Jesus,  whom  to  consider  as  God, 
and  pray  to,  I  esteem  the  greatest  blasphemy.  I  be- 
lieve that  man's  true  welfare  lies  in  fulfilhng  God's 
will,  and  his  will  is  that  men  should  love  one  another, 
and  should  consequently  do  to  others  as  they  wish 
others  to  do  to  them— of  which  it  is  said  in  the  Gospels 
that  in  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets.  I  beheve, 
therefore,  that  the  meaning  of  the  life  of  every  man  is 
to  be  found  only  in  increasing  the  love  that  is  in  him ; 
that  this  increase  of  love  leads  man.  even  in  this  life, 
to  ever  greater  and  greater  blessedness,  and  after  death 
gives  him  the  more  blessedness  the  more  love  he  has, 
and  helps  more  than  anything  else  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth— that  is,  to 
the  estabhshment  of  an  order  of  life  in  which  the  dis- 
cord, deception,  and  violence  that  now  rule  will  be 
replaced  by  free  accord,  by  truth,  and  by  the  brotherly 
tove  of  one  for  another.  1  believe  that  to  obtain  prog- 
ress in  love  there  is  only  one  means :  prayer— not  pub- 
lic prayer  in  churches,  plainly  forbidden  by  Jesus,  but 
private  prayer,  liVft  the  sample  given  them  by  Jesus, 
consisting  of  the  renewing  and  strengthemng,  in  their 
consaousness,  of  the  meaning  of  life,  and  of  their  de- 
pendence solely  on  the  wiU  of  God. 


Qod'8  Living  Oracles.  By  Arthur  T.  Pier- 
son,  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  New  York.  Sx^^ 
in.  257  pages.  $1,  net. 
While  Dr.  Pierson*s  aim  commands  the  en 
tire  sympathy  of  all  Christians,  many  will 
regret  his  method.  In  his  estimate  of  the 
Bible  truth  and  error  blend  in  equal  propor- 
tions, and  both  the  truth  and  the  error  are 
fundamental.  His  argument  proceeds  on 
the  utterly  false  assumptions  that  "  the  book 
claims  to  be  a  royal  message  to  God's  human 
subjects,**  and  that  acceptance  of  its  plenary 
inspiration  and  infallibility  is  essential  to 
intelligent  faith  in  the  supernatural.  In 
many  details  Dr.  Pierson's  treatment  of  his 
subiect  has  been  thoroughly  antiquated  by 
modern  learning.  It  is  really  surprising  to 
find  him  repeating  to-day  what  used  to  be 
urged  sixty  years  ago  by  the  apologists  for 
negro  slavery,  that  it  was  a  fulfillment  of 
Noah's  imprecation  on  his  unfilial  son ;  the 
African  negro  being  then  represented  as  a 
descendant  of  Ham,  and  a  congener  of  his 
early  civilized  race. 

Golden  Treasury  (The) :  Selected  from  the 
Best  Songs  and  Lyrical  Poems  in  the  English 
Language.  By  Francis  T.  Palgrave.  (Revised 
and  Enlarged.)  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
4x5^  in.   387  pages. 

Horse-Leech's  Daughter  (The).  By  Mar- 
fiparet  Doyle  Jackson.  Houghton.  Miffllin  &  Co.. 
Boston.  5x7%  in.  351  pages.  $1.50. 
It  is  said  that  this  storv  comes  from  a  fresh 
hand;  if  so,  it  is  uncioubtedly  promising, 
though  not  without  grave  faults.  It  is  a 
study  of  an  utterly  passionless,  metallically 
selfish  woman  who  goes  wrong,  not  througn 
the  warmth  of  her  nature,  but  because  she 
will  have  more  money.  It  is  a  merciless 
study  of  a  merciless  character,  and  well  done 
so  far  as  graphic  power  is  concerned.  It  is, 
however,  melodramatic  in  some  passages, 
and  although  it  holds  the  interest,  it  doe^ 
not  convince  the  reader  of  its  reality. 

Hour-Qlaas  and  Other  Plairs  (The).  By 
W.  B.  Veats.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7%  in.  113  pages.  #1.25,  net 
The  latest  volume  in  the  Irish  Theater 
Series  which  Mr.  Yeats  is  writing.  He  has 
done  nothing  more  characteristic  than  this 
little  book,  which  contains  three  plays.  The 
first  is  the  story  of  a  skeptic  who  has  been 
teaching  everybody  to  disbelieve,  who  is 
finally  confronted  with  an  angel,  and  told, 
as  in  "Everyman,"  that  he  must  meet  his 
fate,  but  who  is  ijromised  escape  from  the 
Inferno  on  condition  that  he  can  find  some 
one  who  believes.  He  interrogates  his  pu- 
pils, his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends, 
and  finds  them  all  unbelievers  because  he 
has  made  them  so,  until  he  is  hemmed  in  on 
every  side  by  the  effects  of  his  own  teaching, 
and  at  last  finds  a  door  of  escape  only  m 
the  wisdom  of  a  fool  who  has  believea  in 
spite  of  him.  The  second  play  is  one  of  the 
strongest  pieces  of  symbolical  work  Mr. 
Yeats  has  done.  He  undoubtedly  has  taken 
the  old  woman  in  this  play  as  the  symbol  of 
Ireland,  and  the  drama  which  he  has  made 
about  her,  and  which  interprets  her  fate  and 
her  imperious  command  as  well,  must  stir 
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Irish  hearts  to  ^e  bottom.  The  tfiird  play 
ia  a  bit  of  Celtic  humor  of  a  very  character^ 
isticsort. 

How  Tysop  Came  Home.  Bj  William  H. 
Rideing.  John  Lane,  New  York.  5x8  in.  303 
pages.    >1J0. 

Tyson,  bom  in  England,  but  having  made 
his  fortune  in  western  America,  longs  for  his 
old  home,  and,  revisiting  it,  finds  human 
nature  much  the  same  in  both  continents. 
The  ^1  of  the  plains,  daughter  of  the  Sena- 
tor, IS  not  unlike  her  English  sister,  the 
daughter  of  a  Bishop^both  unconventional 
and  sincere.  Touched  by  love  in  England, 
Tyson  returns  to  America  to  live  happily  in 
an  atmosphere  of  sincerity  and  freeciom. 

In  the  Bishop's  Carriage.  By  Miriam 
Michelson.  Illustrated.  The  Bobbs-MerriU  Co, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.    5x7^  in.    2iK)  pages. 

The  author  evidently  was  tempted  to  create 
a  female  Raffles,  with  the  difference  that 
Nance  Alden  is  reformed  through  the  com- 
bined influence  of  an  Anglican  bishop  of 
simple  mind  and  a  more  subtle  theatrical 
manager,  both  of  the  gentlemen  coming  into 
the  heroine's  life  under  circumstances  con- 
nected with  her  career  as  a  clever  thief 
The  manager  she  marries,  the  bishop  gives 
her  his  blessing  and  wishes  she  had  been 
his  daughter.  The  tale  is  told  in  a  rattling 
monologue,  sufficiently  slangy  to  be  in  char- 
acter. 

Landscape  Gardening.  By  Samuel  Parsons, 
Jr.  illustrated.  G.  F.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  Yorlc. 
6x9  in.    329  pages. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  well-known  hand- 
book by  one  of  our  foremost  experts  in  this 
branch  of  art  As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Par- 
sons has  been  Su]>erintendent  of  Parks  in 
New  York  and  has  had  in  other  ways  the 
fuUest  possible  experience  in  his  profession. 
The  book  is  full  ot  suggestions  for  the  treat- 
ment of  gardens,  lawns,  and  the  grounds  of 
large  and  small  country  places.  It  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated.  This  volume  has  been 
widely  recognized,  and  the  demand  for  a  new 
edition  shows  that  intelligent  study  of  these 
subjects  is  extending  rapidly  in  this  country. 

Letters  from  Japan:  A  Record  of  Modern 

Life   in    the    Island    Bnnoire.    By  Mrs.  Hugh 

Eraser.    Illustrated.    The    Macmillan    Co^  New 

York.    6x9  in.    387  payees. 

A  new  edition  of  one  of  the  most  delightfully 

written   reports  of  Japan    that    has    been 

given  to  tne  American  public ;  a  series  of 

letters  notable  for  fresh  feeling  and  vivid 

description,  conveying  an  intimate  impression 

of  Japanese  life  as  seen  by  an  accomplished 

woman.    This  edition  is  in  one  volume  of 

convenient  size. 

Lighting  of  School-Rooms  (The) :  A  Manual 
for  School  Boards,  Architects.  Superintend- 
ents, and  Teachers.  By  Stuart  H.  Rowe.  Ph.D. 
Illustrated.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7H>n.   94  pages. 

Mastery  of  the  Pacific  (The).    By  Archibald 
R.Colquhoun.    lllnstrated.    The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.   5^x9  in.   440  pages.    $3. 
When  Mr.  Colquhoun's  book  was  first  pub- 
lished, The  Outlook  spoke  of  its  interest 


and  importance  at  some  length.  The  pobli- 
cation  of  a  new  edition  is  certainly  wefl 
timed  now ;  for  the  book  deals  in  a  thoroagii 
way  with  problems  and  conditions  to  wbich 
the  war  in  the  East  is  now  turning  allmincb. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  not  a  small  part 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
expansion  of  the  United  States  in  the  Far 
East  J  and  it  is  of  particular  interest  to  get 
the  views  of  an  En^ishman  who  has  trav- 
eled and  studied  national  and  racial  condi- 
tions so  closely  as  has  Mr.  Colquhoun.  The 
author  repeatedly  intimates  and  at  least  once 
plainly  says  that,  in  his  jud^ent,  the  United 
States  win  be  the  dom mating  factor  in  "^the 
mastery  of  the  Pacific."  The  following  pas- 
sage is  particularly  suggestive  in  this  connec- 
tion: 

Among  the  most  significant  features  of  the  sitvatioo 
which  mark  the  beginmng  of  a  new  century  is  tbe 
advent  of  Russia,  coming  overland,  on  the  Pacific 
httoral,  where  she  has  acquired  an  important  seaboard 
with  good  harbors  and  a  maritime  population.  Oq 
the  other  hand,  we  have  the  sudden  appearance  of  tiie 
United  States,  coming  oversea^  and  establishing  ho<- 
self  in  a  large,  populous,  and  important  archipelago 
on  the  borders  of  Asia.  Thus  the  greatest  Autooacr 
and  the  greatest  Democracy  meet  in  the  Far  East,  and 
the  question  of  their  future  relaUons  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  raised  by  our  study  of  tbe  situation.  WiU 
the  United  States,  abandoning  the  policy  by  which  her 
foreign  relations  have  hitherto  been  guided,  follow  the 
example  of  Britain,  or  will  she  con^der  what  may  be 
termed  her  immediate  material  interests  and  give  tbe 
support  of  her  countenance  to  Russia  by  following  out 
to  a  logical  conclusion  the  Monroe  Doctrine?  That 
Russia  desires  to  apply  such  a  doctrine  to  all  northern 
Asia  is  not  to  be  doubted,  and  if  the  United  States  in 
her  new  sphere  should  take  a  similar  view  of  her  own 
interests,  we  may  yet  see  the  two  Great  Powers  of  the 
Future,  the  Great  Autocracy  and  the  Great  Democracy. 
Slav  and  Teuton,  dominating  the  Far  and  tbe  Farthest 
Fast  as  two  gigantic  Trusts. 

Matthew  Arnold  and  His  Relation  to  the 
Thought  of  Our  Time :  An  Appreciation  and  a 
Criticism.  By  William  Harbutt  Dawson.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    5^x8  in.    450  pages. 

If  there  is  to-day,  as  Mr.  Dawson  sajrs,  **a 
cult  of  Matthew  Arnold,"  and  a  growing 
one,  it  is  to  be  reckoned  a  sign  auspicious 
for  the  times.  The  reign  of  industrialism, 
the  predominance  of  commercialism,  need  as 
much  as  in  the  past  generation  the  prophet 
of  idealism.  The  tendency  even  in  our  uni- 
versities to  foster  a  narrowly  specialized 
efficiency  at  the  expense  of  broad  and  lib- 
eralizing culture  needs  iust  the  correcti\*e  of 
Arnold's  ideal— "the  balance  of  life^"  the 
right  proportioning  of  things.  This  is  not 
the  place,  however,  for  a  critique  of  Anu^d. 
Mr.  Dawson  has  done  that  justly,  gener- 
ously, and  thoroughly.  Arnold  met  with 
the  stony  greeting  usually  bestowed  on 
prophets,  but  the  world  is  moving  up  toward 
his  conception  of  genuine  civilization  as 
consisting  in  the  humanization  of  mankind. 
Mr.  Dawson  contends  with  reason  that  those 
who  accuse  him  of  indifference  to  social 
problems  pass  a  superficial  judgment  inex- 
cusably unjust.  On  the  other  hand,  he  re- 
gards his  theological  writings  as  the  least 
serviceable  part  of  his  work,  leading  to 
question   whether   his   definition    of  God 
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leaves  us  with  religioa  at  all.  a  remark  sug- 
gesting that  Mr.  Dawson's  idea  of  religion 
may  be  as  imperfectly  thought  out  as  was 
Arnold's  idea  of  God.  Every  book-shelf 
holding  Arnold's  works  should  hold  -this  as 
their  companion. 

Merchant  of  Venice  (The).  By  William 
Shakespeare.  Edited  by  Charlotte  Porter  and 
Helen  A.  Clarke.  (First  Folio  Edition.)  Thomas 
Y.  CroweU  &  Co.,  New  York.  4x61%  in.  264 
pages.    50c.,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Modem  Socialism :  As  Set  Forth  by  Social- 
ists in  their  Speeches,  Writings,  and  Pro- 
pammes.  Edited  bv  R.  C.  K.  Ensor.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  388  pages. 
#L50,net 

A  systematized  handbook  of  real  value  to 
the  student  of  Socialism.  Approaching  his 
subject  from  the  political  point  of  view,  Mr. 
Ensor  seeks  to  make  clear  the  teachings  and 
profi;rammes  of  the  Socialist  parties  of  Eng- 
lana  and  the  Continent.  This  he  accom- 
plishes by  a  method  that  insj^res  at  once 
clarity  and  compactness  of  presentation. 
The  bulk  of  his  volume  is  composed  of  ad- 
dresses and  articles  by  such  authorities  of 
yesterday  and  to-day  as  'Marx.  Engels,  Las- 
salle,  Liebknecht,  Bebel,  Jaures,  Millerand, 
Von  Wollmar,  Vanderveelde,  Morris,  Burns, 
Hardie,  the  Webbs,  Anseele,  and  Kautsky ; 
to  this  IS  added  the  Socialistic  programme, 
with  all  its  ramifications  as  formulated  from 
time  to  time  bv  the  leading  organizations 
of  the  Old  World ;  while  the  whole  is  pref- 
aced by  a  clear-cut  and  vigorous  critical 
introduction,  wherein  is  sketched  the  growth 
and  evolution  of  modern  Socialism,  the 
distinctions  between  the  difiEerent  political 
parties  who  seek  to  attain  the  same  end  by 
varying  means,  and  the  present  status  of 
Socialism  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
Some  of  Mr.  Ensor's  statements  on  this  last 
point  will  astonish  others  than  those  who 
have  failed  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  sipis 
of  the  times.  In  the  matter  of  practical 
results  he  is  ri^t  in  laying  stress  upon  the 
present  condiuon  of  New  Zealand,  and,  to  a 
less  degree,  Australia,  whose  emeriences, 
as  he  points  out,  are  reacting  upon  European 
theory.  Nor  is  he  far  out  of  the  way  when 
he  declares  that  ^  in  France,  Italy,  and  Den- 
mark, Socialists  have  for  some  years  inspired 
and  dominated  the  Government."  Even  in 
autocratic  Germany  the  spread  of  Socialistic 
ideas  has  been  wonderfully  rapid  of  late, 
the  Social  Democrats  polling  at  the  last 
general  elections  no  less  than  5,008,000  votes 
as  compared  to  493,288  votes  in  1877.  In 
Germany,  however,  the  power  of  the  Social- 
ists as  a  political  organization  is,  and  will 
probably  long  be,  cramped  by  the  system  of 
parliamentary  representation.  Coming  to 
England,  we  find  Mr.  Ensor  taking:  what 
appears  to  us  a  somewhat  pessimistic  view 
of  the  situation.  He  underestimates  the 
value  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
trades-unionists  (whom  he  finds,  generally 
speaking,  opposed  to  Socialism),  and  he 
ignores  the  efficacy  of  such  organizations  as 
fall  under  the  generic  head  of  "  Christiaq 


Socialism  "-—organizations  which  have  for 
some  time  been  doing  yeoman  work  in  incul- 
cating the  basic  idea  of  equality  of  opportu- 
nity. Nor  can  we  ag^ee  with  such  a  sweeping 
generalization  as:  **It  is  hardly  disputable 
that  millions  of  electors  in  the  greater 
British  cities  have  reached  a  point  of  per- 
sonal degradation — physical,  mental,  and 
moral— to  which  no  Continental  country 
furnishes  a  parallel  on  any  comparable  scale. 
Time  is  steadily  multiplying  these  millions." 
If  so,  the  world  ^is  assuredly  moving  back- 
ward, and  this  we  cannot  believe.  Turning 
to  the  United  States,  it  is  not  altogether 
surprising  to  find  the  author  ascribe  the  tardy 
development  of  Socialistic  views  to  **  the  ex- 
tremely individualist  tradition,  descended 
with  the  Constitution  from  the  founders  of 
the  Republic,  and  also  to  the  corruption  of 
politics."  He  notes,  however,  the  change 
that  has  manifested  itself  in  popular  senti- 
ment as  a  result,  largely,  of  the  "trust" 
evils,  and  is  correspondingly  optimistic  as 
concerns  the  future.  **  The  high  education 
of  the  American  people,"  he  writes,  "their 
liability  to  epidemics  of  thought,  the  ex- 
treme concentration  of  their  industry  and 
inequality  of  their  wealth-production,  all 
favor  the  possibility  of  Socialism  coming  to 
them  in  a  flood."  From  this  brief  survey 
of  the  field  he  passes  to  a  still  briefer  expo- 
sition of  Socialistic  theory,  and  then  to  a 
close  examination  of  the  differences  and 
links  between  the  Revolutionary  and  the 
Fabian  or  Reformist  Socialists.  We  have 
not  space  to  follow  him  here,  and  it  must 
suffice  to  say  that  he  ably  demonstrates  the 
futility  of  trying  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  two  schools.  The 
value  of  his  work  as  a  handbook  is  increased 
by  a  series  of  thumbnail  biographies,  intro- 
ducing each  speaker  or  writer,  and  an  index. 

New  Testament  and  Psalms.  (Revised  Amer- 
ican Standard  Edition.)  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons, 
New  Vorlc    3^x4*4  in.    686  pages. 

Parsifal:  Story  and  Analysis  of  Wagner's- 
Great  Operm.  By  H  R.  Haweis.  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Co.,  New  York  4*^x6^^  in.  69  pages.  40c., 
net 

A  description  of  a  performance  of  **  Parsifal" 
at  Bayreuth,  reprinted  from  the  author's 
"  Mustcal  Memories."  It  is  an  attempt  not 
only  to  tell  the  story  of  the  drama  but  to 
reproduce  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  is 
given.  It  is  characteristically  emotional  and 
uncritical,  but  its  very  tone  of  appreciation 
may  open  the  door  to  an  understanding  of 
"  Parsifal "  on  the  part  of  some  to  whom  a 
more  critical  tone  would  be  an  obstacle. 

Philosophy  of  Education  (The).  By  Her- 
man Harrell  Home,  Ph.D.  The  Macmilian  Co, 
New  York.  SV^xSin.  295p^ges.  $1.75.  net. 
This  is  a  choice  book,  distinguished  both  by 
breadth  and  depth  of  view.  Many  guides 
are  calling,  **  Lo  here,"  or  "  Lo  there,"  and 
diverse  opinions  prevail.  With  "  a  sympa- 
thetic and  bottom-seeking  mind,"  Professor 
Home  aims  to  unify  and  clarify  educational 
thought.  His  work  is  well  entitled;  it  is 
concerned  with  the  unifying  principles ;  not 
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what  to  think  upon  educational  problems, 
but  how^  is  its  quest  At  the  same  time  he 
has  regard  to  practice  as  well  as  theory ;  e.^., 
in  the  eleven  passes  devoted  to  the  problem 
of  athletics.  Education  is  here  presented  in 
a  fivefold  view — biological,  physiological, 
sociological,  psychological,  philosophical. 
All  education  is  self-education ;  the  teacher 
can  only  instruct  and  direct ;  the  pupil  must 
educate  himself,  that  is,  adjust  himself  to  his 
environment.  A  liberal  education  is  more 
an  attitude  of  mind  than  a  knowledge  of 
courses ;  it  is  not  the  study  going  into  the 
mind,  but  the  spirit  going  forth  from  the 
studying  mind,  that  liberalizes.  Education 
is  a  process  of  self-realization,  and  this 
developing  of  unrealized  minds  implies,  as 
the  source  and  spring  of  the  whole  move- 
ment, the  one  perfectly  realized  mind  which 
we  name  God.  The  philosophical  stand- 
point of  this  constructive  line  of  thoug^ht  is 
idealistic  theism,  of  the  type  best  represented 
by  Professor  Royce.  On  the  problem  of 
religion  in  the  schools  Professor  Home 
takes  the  middle  ground  most  practicable 
in  this  period  of  transition  from  dogmatic 
to  vital  conceptions  of  religion—that  religion 
cannot  be  taught  there,  but  can  only  be 
develoj)ed. 

Philip  Massinger.  Edited  by  Arthur  Sy- 
mons.  (The  Mermaid  Series.)  Cfharles  Scribner's 
Sons.  New  York.  In  2  vols.  4x7  in.  $2,  nftt. 
A  **  thin  paper  "  edition  of  the  old  dramatist 
renders  it  possible  to  give  the  plays  com- 
plete in  two  small  volumes.  The  type  is 
good,  but  the  lack  of  exact  registry  allows 
the  print  to  show  through  the  paper  more 
than  it  should.  Mr.  Symons's  introductory 
essay  is  adequate. 
Physical  Training  for  Women  by  Japanese 


Ifethodt.  (liu-Jiuu.)  By  H.  Irving  Hancock. 
Illustrated.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
5x7^  in.    152  pages.    $1.25,  net 


This  volume  is  a  most  useful  and  interesting 
addition  to  the  books  on  phvsical  culture. 
Jiu-jitsu,  the  Japanese  method  for  physical 
training,  has  been  followed  in  Japan  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years.  Ultimately, 
it  is  a  method  of  attack  and  defense,  but, 
like  fencing,  in  its  initial  steps  it  comprises 
exercises  which  call  into  play  and  develop 
every  muscle  in  the  body.  The  author  of 
this  book  has  studied  the  system  under 
Japanese  teachers,  and  gives  here  a  combi- 
nation of  all  in  jiu-jitsu  that  is  best  adapted 
for  the  training  of  women.  The  text  describes 
very  clearly  the  dififerent  exercises,  which 
are  still  further  illustrated  by  photographs 
of  women  engaged  in  the  exercises.  Two 
contestants  are  needed,  as  the  resistance  of 
muscle  to  muscle  is  the  underlying  principle 
of  the  system.  To  the  benefits  of  this  physi- 
cal training,  which  is  taught  throughout  the 
Empire  in  nundreds  of  scnools,  are  ascribed 
in  large  measure  the  strength  and  cheerful- 
ness of  the  Japanese  women. 

Post-ExUic  Prophets  (The).  By  Rev.  J. 
Wilson  Harper,  D.D.  (Temple  Series  of  Bible 
Handbooks.)  J.  B.  Liopincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
4x5>;4in.    150  pages.    iOc. 

Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi  form  the 


subject  of  this  volume,  introduced  by  chap- 
ters on  the  Exile  and  its  influence  on  Jewish 
life,  the  Return  and  rebuilding  of  the  Tem- 
ple. On  the  critical  questions  involved  the 
writer  inclines  to  conservative  positions;  //» 
holding  to  the  unity  of  the  writings  ascribed 
to  Zechariah. 

Practical  Track  and    Field    Athletks.    By 

Iohn  Graham  and  Ellery  H.  Clark.    Illustrated, 
^ox.  DufHeld  &  Co.,  New  York.    S^xtP^io.   Ill 

Quintus  Oakes.  By  Charles  Ross  Jackson. 
G.  VV.  Diihngham  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  318 
pages.    ^IJO. 

A  detective  story,  and,  naturally,  of  the  sen- 
sational order.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  a 
good  specimen  of  its  class. 

Reminiscences.  By  Thomas  M.  Clark.  D.D., 
LL.D.  (Second  Edition.)  Thomas  Whittaker^ 
New  York.  5x7%  in.  226  pages. 
The  memory  of  the  well-beloved  Bishop  of 
Rhode  Island,  who  passed  away  seven 
months  ago,  covered  three-fourths  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  reminiscences  of 
his  active  life  constitute  a  record  of  remark- 
able progress  and  change  in  the  church  of 
which  he  was  a  noble  ornament.  A  histori- 
cal as  well  as  a  biographical  and  autobio- 
^aphical  value  belongs  to  this  volume.  It 
IS  a  far  cry  from  now  to  the  weekly  prayer- 
meeting  in  1843  at  St.  Andrew's,  Philadel- 
phia,  and  the  "crisis"  occasioned  thereby 
the  introduction  of  responsive  reading  from  ^ 
the  Psalter.  Bishop  Qark*s  characteristic 
qualities  of  sturdy  good  sense,  genial  humor, 
and  kindly  temper  appear  throughout  these 
pages.  As  a  man  who  inspired  respect  for 
the  name  of  **  Broad  Churchman,"  his  chap- 
ter on  **  The  Change  of  Tone  in  the  Church  " 
carries  authority^  and  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  many  m  other  churches.  Many 
notable  men  who  have  passed  away  are 
fitlv  conunemorated  in  this  volume,  and  it 
holds  the  reader's  interest  from  banning 
to  end. 

Running  the  River.  By  George  Gary  Eg- 
gleston.  Illustrated.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co^  New 
York.  5X7^  in.  295  pages.  >1J0. 
Mr.  Eggleston  has  learned  the  secret  of 
writing  an  attractive  story  for  boys  andgiris, 
and  imparting  psu^es  of  information  at  the 
same  time.  Three  brothers,  with  their  plucky 
little  sister,  carry  on  the  business  of  a  **  sup- 
ply-boat "  on  the  Mississippi,  and  by  courage 
and  common  sense  win  a  place  in  the  com- 
mercial world. 

Russia  at  the  Bar  of  the  American  People: 
A  MemortaJ  of  KIshinef.    Collected  and  Edited 
by  Isidore  Singer,  Ph.D.    Funk  &  WagnaUs  Co.. 
New    York.     5x7%  in.     296  pages.     $1.50,  net. 
(Postage,  15c.) 
Dr.  Singer  has  drawn    up    this   powerful 
"indictment"  both   as  a  memorial  to  the 
victims  of  last  year's  terrible  affair  at  far- 
away Kishinev,  and  as  a  means  of  keeping 
green  in  the  minds  of  Americans  the  wrongs 
long  patiently  endured  by  those  of  his  peo- 
ple who  are  subjects  of  the  Czar.  While  the 
main  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a 
recital  of  the  horrors  of  the  massacre,  of  the 
effect  it  produced  upon  tb^  outside  worid* 
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and  more  particularly  upon  the  United 
States,  of  the  steps  taken  here  to  protest  to  • 
Russia  in  the  name  of  an  outraged  civiliza- 
tion, and  of  the  farcical  trials  of  the  rioters, 
much  space  is  found  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Kusso-Jewish  problem  viewed  as  a 
whole.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  testimony 
to  the  adminlscrative  and  institutional  evils 
of  Russia  is  that  assembled  in  the  fifth 
chapter,  where  Dr.  Singer  quotes  from  the 
opinions  of  Russian  Mmisters  of  State,  ec- 
clesiastics, soldiers,  educators,  and  writers, 
pleading  tor  the  emancipation  of  the  Jew, 
the  ]>eriod  covered  by  these  witnesses 
extending  from  1772  to  the  present  day. 
Aeainst  such  evidence  those  who  would 
belittle  the  patent  anti-Semitism  of  Russia 
will  cry  in  vain.  The  problem  presented  is 
in  truth  of  moment  not  alone  to  Russia  but 
to  the  world,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  it 
will  be  peacefully  solved  by  some  such  radi- 
cal reform  as  that  advocated  by  M.  de  Witte, 
who,  according  to  M.  Tugan-Baranowsky, 
composed  a  secret  memoir  urein^  upon  the 
Government  the  removal  of  all  civil  restric- 
tions under  which  the  Tews  of  Russia  have 
groaned  so  long.  The  editor  of  this  compila- 
tion has  endeavored  to  be  fair  to  those  whom 
he  places  in  the  dock  of  public  opinion,  but 
it  is  obviously  impossible  for  him  to  conceal 
a  profound  Russophobism.  Kishinev,  in 
truth,  wounded  humanity  to  the  heart 

Saint  Patrick  in  History.  By  Rev.  Thomas 
J.  Shahan,  D.D.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York.  4%x6%in,  77  pages.  50c,  net. 
Saint  Patrick,  the  only  saint  whose  day 
attracts  popular  attention,  is  a  personage  of 
sufficient  general  interest  to  render  this  ac- 
count of  him  attractive  to  many  who  would 
fain  know  all  that  is  to  be  known  of  him. 
This,  indeed,  is  not  much,  but  it  is  so  set 
forth  here  by  a  skillful  hand  as  to  command 
veneration  for  the  great  missionary  through 
whose  labors  pagan  Ireland  gainea  the  name 
of  '*  the  Island  of  Saints." 

Seeking  the  Kingdom.  By  Ernest  Everett 
Day.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in. 
210  pages.    $1.30.  net. 

Sign  of  Triumph  (The).  By  Sheppard  Ste- 
vens. Illustrated.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston. 
5X7% in.  337 pages."  $1.50. 
The  redemption  of  a  wastrel  through  his 
love  for  a  helpless  child  is  the  mo/tf  of  this 
historical  romance  woven  about  a  novel 
theme — that  remarkable  thirteenth-century 
crusade  wherein  thousands  of  children  united 
in  the  effort  to  accomplish  what  had  baf&ed 
the  knights  of  Christendom — the  recovery  of 
the  Holy  Sepulcher  from  the  infidel.  While 
attempting  to  follow  the  French  contingent 
in  its  terrible  march  to  the  sea,  Mrs.  Stevens 
does  not  do  this  so  much  as  utilize  the  cru- 
sade as  a  background  to  the  adventures  of 
one  of  the  youthful  fanatics,  his  widowed 
mother,  and  an  expatriated  and  dissolute 
Englishman  who  joins  the  crusaders  and  is 
eventually  the  means  of  reuniting  mother 
and  child,  winning  the  love  of  the  mother 
as  he  has  already  gained  the  heart  of  her 
boy.  The  plot  is  simplicity  itself,  and  the 
Story  18  sixnply  told^  although  it  at  times 


verges  perilously  near  the  melodramatic. 
It  abounds  in  action  and  incident  and  in 
well' worded  dialogue. 

Stolen  Emperor  (The).  By  Mrs.  Hugh 
Fraser.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.»  New  York,  5x7% 
in.    323  pages.    $1.50. 

Mrs.  Fraser  knows  her  Japan  well,  as  her 
"  Letters  from  Japan,"  recently  republished 
in  a  single  volume,  and  her  snort  sketches 
have  shown.  In  this  story  the  background 
is  charming  and  the  plot  well  conceived  and 
successfully  carried  to  its  close.  It  is  a  tale 
of  feudal  Japan ;  of  the  attempt  of  a  power- 
ful young  damayo,  one  of  the  great  subjects 
of  the  country,  to  seize  the  infant  Emperor 
in  order  to  posse.ss  himself  of  his  beautiful 
mother.  In  carnring  out  this  plot  the  Em- 
press's part  of  the  palace  is  burned,  she  is 
carried  off  in  the  night  with  her  child,  rushed 
rapidly  through  the  country,  immured  in  a 
g^reat  castle,  and  subjected  to  eveiy  kind  of 
indignity  and  anguish  which  can  humiliate 
a  woman  or  wring  a  mother's  heart.  Through 
much  bloodshed  and  many  vicissitudes  the 
story  comes  out,  as  such  stories  should,  with 
the  restoration  of  the  beautiful  Empress  un- 
harmed, and  the  preservation  of  the  young 
Emperor  for  his  great  destiny.  From  the 
Japanese  point  of  view  it  is  probable  that 
the  action  is  over-emphasized.  It  certainly 
reminds  the  reader  at  many  points  of  "  The 
Darling  of  the  Gods ;"  but  the  background 
is  charming,  the  atmosphere  of  the  piece 
thoroughly  Japanese,  and  the  interest  sus- 
tained to  the  end.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
great  story;  but  it  has  special  interest  at 
this  moment  when  the  eyes  of  the  world  are 
fixed  upon  Japan. 

Story  of  Byfield  (The):  A  New  England 
Parish.  By  John  Louis  Ewell,  D.D.  Illustrated. 
George  E.  Littlefield,  Boston.  6V4X9H  in.  344 
pages.    $4.25. 

This  story  of  an  ancient  parish,  including 
portions  of  three  towns  in  northeastern 
Massachusetts,  is  a  choice  piece  of  local  his- 
tory. Professor  Ewell  has  drawn  it  largely 
from  manuscript  authorities,  and  has  made 
it  a  work  of  literary  merit  as  well  as  of  his- 
torical authority.  Many'names  of  more  than 
local  fame  are  prominent  in  the  biographical 
sketches  with  which  the  volume  abounds. 
Here  lived  the  ancestor  of  Longfellow,  to 
whom  the  poet  dedicated  "The  Village 
Blacksmith,**  himself  a  blacksmith,  keeping 
his  accounts  in  peculiar  orthography  here 
reproduced.  According  to  the  deed  of  sale 
in  1681,  as  given  in  facsimile,  the  Byfield 
Indians  got  a  larger  price  from  the  first 
English  settlers  than  was  paid  for  Man- 
hattan Island.  The  adventures  and  trials  of 
early  times,  pictures  of  social  and  religious 
life,  personal  incidents  and  anecdotes,  make 
the  story  of  Byfield  and  its  people,  common, 
uncommon,  and  peculiar,  an  entertaining 
book,  and  a  book  of  that  kind  whose  value 
grows  with  the  advance  of  time  and  change. 
Those  who  do  such  work  as  this,  in  gather- 
ing up  the  memoranda  of  the  early  life  of  the 
American  j)eople,  lay  remote  posterity  under 
a  debt  of  gratitude. 
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Stofv  of  the  Orgmn  (The).  By  C.  F.  Abdy 
Williams,  M.A.  Illustrated.  Charles  Scriboer's 
Sons,  New  York.  SViX?^  in.  528 pages.  $iJS,  obL 

Strong  Mmc  By  S.  R.  Crockett.  Illustrated. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.    5x7%  in.    399 

pages.  $IJ0, 
We  believe  this  is  the  thirty-fourth  book 
bearing  Mr.  Crockett's  name  which  has  ap- 
peared within  seven  years— a  marvelous 
record  of  industry  in  the  trade  of  fiction- 
writing.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr. 
Crockett  at  his  best,  and  when  he  takes 
himself  and  his  reader  seriouslv,  can  be  very 
good  indeed.  There  are  single  tales  in  the 
two  collections  called  "The  Stickit  Minis- 
ter" and  "  The  Stickit  Minister's  Wooing" 
which  mingle  humor,  pathos,  and  character 
in  a  truly  delightful  way ;  "  A  Lilac  Sun- 
bonnet  "  IS  well  worth  a  re-reading,  and  even 
in  Mr.  Crockett's  most  sensationsu  romances 
there  are  portions  that  taken  by  themselves 
are  immensely  superior  to  their  surround- 
ings. So  it  IS  with  "Strong  Mac" — one 
finds  a  pleasing  and  human  rendering  of  a 
Scottish  village,  and,  in  particular,  of  school 
life,  of  peasants'  plowing-matches,  of  poach- 
ers and  their  ways,  of  oddities  and  peculiar 
customs ;  but,  just  as  one  has  become  well 
pleased,  the  author  plunges  into  one  blood- 
and-thunder  horror  after  another,  and  one 
lays  down  the  "romance"  with  the  wish 
that  Mr.  Crockett  would  write  a  book  with- 
out any  plot  at  all. 

Tales  of  Kankakee  Land.  By  Charles  H. 
Bartlett.  Illustrated.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.  5%x7%in.  232  pages.  $1.25,  net 
These  papers  are  not,  strictly  speaking, 
fiction,  as  might  be  surmised  from  the  title, 
but  they  have  dramatic  and  stirring  qualities 
not  always  found  in  professed  fiction.  They 
include  records  of  experiences  in  hunting 
and  in  exploration,  stories  of  dangers  from 
wild  animals  and  from  Indians,  studies  of 
wild  life  in  the  woods  and  on  the  mountains, 
and  picturesque  glimpses  in  other  ways  ot 
the  old-time  life  of  the  mingled  French, 
American,  and  Indian  races  in  the  country 
now  occupied  by  the  States  of  Indiana, 
Michigan,  and  Illinois. 

Teutoi^c  Legends  In  the  Nibelungen  Lied 

and  the  Nibelungen  Ring.    By  W.  C.  Sawyer, 

Ph.D.    The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

5X7%  in.    343  pages.    #2,  net    (Postage,  13c) 

Both  the  casual  opera-goer  and  the  student 

of  op^eratic  music  will  profit  by  a  j)eru3al  of 

this  introduction  to  the  masterpieces  of  the 

?eat  German  co^nposer  Richard  Wagner, 
he  one  will  find  in  it  a  clear  statement  of 
the  basic  elements  of  the  cycle ;  the  other 
will  be  assisted  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of 
the  significance  of  the  art  of  Wagner.  Here 
we  have  an  admirable  translation  of  Dr. 
Wilhelm  Wafer's  prose  version  of  the 
Nibelungen  Lied,  an  epitome  of  the  legends 
of  the  Nibelungen  Ring,  and  a  critical  survey 
by  Professor  Fritz  Schultze,  of  Dresden,  of 
the  part  the  legendary  has  played  in  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  development 
of  the  German  people,  smd  of  the  service 


rendered  to  the  world  of  culture  by  Wagner. 
Throughout  the  work  simplicity  obtains,  a 
cjuality  that  cannot  be  too  highly  commended 
in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  exploring  the 
subject  treated. 

Things  which  Remain  (The) :  An  Address 
to  Youns  Ministers.  By  Daniel  A.  GoodselL 
Jennings  &  Pye,  CinannatJ.    5x7  in.    63  pages. 
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Bishop  Goodsell  here  disctisses  the  question, 
"  How  much  Christian  doctrine  will  remain, 
though  much  of  the  most  radical  criticism 
be  accepted  ?"  Taking  up  the  statements  of 
the  Aposdes'  Creed  seriatitHy  he  holds  that 
**  every  one  of  these  truths  has  increasing 
confirmation,  as  we  accumulate  the  teach- 
ings of  science,  history,  and  religious  ex- 
perience." One  may  reasonably  question 
whether  the  ground  on  which  this  argument 
proceeds,  viz.,  that  scientific  and  critical 
scholarship  has  unsettled  '*the  foundatioa 
of  belief,'*  is  to  be  conceded.  There  arc 
••foundations"  which  have  indeed  been 
shaken  by  modem  learning.  But  many  who 
had  built  upon  them  have  discovered  that 
they  were  not  the  true  foundation^  and  that 
this  stands  tmdisturbed. 

Tramp  in  Spain  (A):  From  Andalusia  to 
Andorra.  By  Bart  Kennedy.  Frederick  Wame 
&  COm  New  Yorlc  5^x8^10.  3l9iw».  |2J0, 
net. 

A  series  of  pen-pictures  of  a  pedestrian  trip. 
They  read  rather  like  hasty  newspaper  letters 
than  like  carefully  written  chapters  of  a 
volume  designed  tor  a  permanent  place  in 
the  literature  of  travel. 

Truth  About  the  Trusts  (The) :  A  Description 

and  Analysis  of  the  American  Trust  Movement 

By  John  Moody.    Moody  Publisliing  Co.,  New 

York.    6%xVHin.    514  pages.    %h. 

An  admirable  compendium  of  information 

which  we  shall  review  before  long. 

Virginian  (The) :  A  Horsemati  of  the  Plains. 
By  Owen  Wixter.    1  llostrated  by  Scenes  and  Char- 
acters from  the  Play.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.    5x8  In.    509  pages.    ^IJO.net 
The  special  features  of  this  new  edition  are 
the  group  of  illustrations  of  characters  and 
scenes  taken  from  the  play  now  being  pre- 
sented at  one  .of  the  New  York  theaters,  and 
a  preface  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Wister  com- 
menting pleasantly  on  the  difficulties  of  stage 
production  and  on  the  contribution  of  various 
qualities  from  the  different  actors. 

Waiting    Upon    God.    By  the   late   A.   B. 

Davidson,  D.D.,  LL.D..  Litt.D.    Edited  by  f .  A. 

Paterson,  D.D.    Charles   Scribner's   Sons,  Kew 

York.    5^X»y4in.    378  pages.    >2Ja  net. 

This  second  series  of  sermons  selected  from 

the  writings  of  the  ^eat  Scottish  scholar 

completes  the  memorials  of  him  that  have 

appeared  during  the  last  two  years,  and  have 

been  noticed  in  these  columns.    They  are 

good  specimens  of  the  plain  preaching  whose 

power  lies  largely  in  the  personality  of  the 

preacher. 

Young  Missionary  (The) :  Stonr  of  the  Life 
of  Annie  Kennard  Downie.  By  her  Motlter. 
The  American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Phila- 
delphia.   5V4X7>4in.    1U6  pages. 
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Letters  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  The  Outlooky  to  receive  any  attention  whatever^ 
must  in  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  Names  will 
not  be  Published  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  made  by  the  writer ^  but  no  attention^  either 
personal  or  editorial^  can  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications. 


Theories  of  Nutrition 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  your  issue  of  March  19  the  Spectator 
devotes  two  pages  to  a  humorous  discussion 
of  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher  and  his  theories 
regarding  the  effects  of  proper  mastication 
and  over-eating  upon  general  health.  May 
1  not  venture  to  ask  that  you  will  supple- 
ment this  by  presenting  the  following  facts 
written  by  one  who  has  made  a  serious  and 
a  practical  test  of  the  theories  Mr.  Fletcher 
advances,  with  infinite  pleasure  and  benefit? 
I*  the  writer's  case,  the  following  out  of 
Mr.  Fletcher's  theories  has  resulted  in  a 
comfortable  loss  of  twenty-two  pounds  of 
superfluous  flesh,  an  absence  of  fatigue  under 
heavy  strain,  and  the  triumph  of  feeling  in 
condition  all  the  timey  which  to  his  mind 
combine  to  make  the  subject  sufficiently 
important  to  warrant  consideration.  Mr. 
Fletcher's  whole  theory  is  based  upon  two 
simple  yet  vital  rules: 

1.  Eat  only  as  much  as  the  appetite  de- 
mands. 

2.  Reduce  the  food  in  the  mouth  to  a  pulp 
before  allowing  it  to  pass  into  the  stomach. 

May  we  not  consider  the  firstrule  at  greater 
length  ?  The  appetite  is  given  us  (a)  to  tell 
us  what  the  system  requires  (if  the  appetite 
craves  potato,  the  system  requires  starch ;  if 
candy,  the  system  requires  sugar),  and  {b) 
how  much  fuel  the  human  engine  demands 
(if  consulted,  the  appetite  automatically 
shuts  off  the  desire  for  food  when  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  has  been  supplied;  but  few 
people  consult  their  appetite,  eating  what- 
ever quantity  is  placed  before  them,  simply 
because  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing  so). 

Every  cause  has  its  effect,  and  there  are 
natural  penalties  for  disregarding  these  sim- 
ple rules,  which  cannot  be  avoided,  the  direct 
results  being  as  follows : 

(fl)  When  food  not  craved  by  the  appetite 
is  taken  into  the  stomach,  the  system  is  sup- 
plied with  an  overabundance  of  the  material 
contained,  which  throws  the  body  out  of 
balance. 

{p)  When  more  food  is  eaten  than  is  re- 
quired, the  system  is  overloaded  and  becomes 
sluggish,  just  as  a  fire  maybe  retarded  or 
put  out  altogether  by  too  much  fuel.  Think 
of  the  invitation  this  is  to  disease! 

Taking  the  second  simple  rule  into  con- 
sideration, it  is  surely  a  fair  proposition  to 
say  that  the  teeth  are  better  fitted  to  tear  the 
food  into  shreds  than  the  stomach,  yet  ajl 
food  not  reduced  to  a  pulp  must  be  so  treated 
by  the  stomach  before  it  can  become  useful 
to  the  body.  Whenever  pieces  of  unchewed 
food  pass  into  the  stomach,  therefore,  that 
excellent  but  long-suffering  organ  must  pause 


in  its  important  functions  of  distribution  and 
blood-making  to  tear  the  food  to  pieces  as 
best  it  can. 

Here  a|^in  con^s  the  inevitable  penalty : 
an  impairing  of  the  circulation,  a  loading  up 
of  the  stomach  with  food  which  could  not 
have  been  eaten  had  the  appetite  been  sati^ 
ated  by  having  its  nourishment  taken  out  by 
proper  mastication,  and  a  further  invitation 
to  disease. 

One  more  point.  In  following  these  two 
simple  rules,  one  receives  the  benefit  of  the 
chemical  effect  of  the  saliva  upon  food. 
Maple  syrup  and  candjr  contain  cane  sugar, 
and  if  allowed  to  pass  into  the  stomach  as 
such,  form  an  acid,  which  causes  indigestion. 
If  properly  mixed  with  saliva,  cane  sugar 
becomes  grape  sugar,  and  as  such  aids  di- 
gestion. And  this  is  but  one  of  the  chemi^ 
cal  changes  which  saliva  produces. 

In*    Mr.    Fletcher's    latest   book.    "  The . 
A.  B. — Z.  of  Our  Own  Nutrition,"  he  very 
pertinently  asks  the  following  questions  : 

1 .  Do  I  know  the  particular  need  and  pur- 
pose of  my  last  meal,  and  what  it  is  likely 
to  accomplish  ? 

2.  Considering  my  body  as  an  engine, 
would  I  accept  myself  as  a  competent  engi- 
neer on  my  own  examination  and  confession  ? 

3.  Were  I  an  iron  and  steel  automobile, 
instead  of  a  flesh  and  blood  automobile, 
which  I  really  am,  could  I  get  a  license  for 
myself  as  a  chauffeur,  to  run  myself  with 
safety,  based  upon  my  knowledge  of  my  own 
mechanism  and  the  tneory  and  development 
of  my  power  ? 

It  is  quite  natural  that  Mr.  Fletcher's 
theories  should  at  first  be  received  with 
good-natured  joking  or  indulgence,  but  they 
have  already  received  the  approval  of  too 
many  men  high  in  medical  and  physiological 
ranks  to  be  considered  as  a  fad.  Mr. 
Fletcher  himself  has  no  patent  breakfast 
food  to  advertise,  but  is  an  American  gen- 
tleman of  means,  residing  in  Venice,  and 
devoting  his  life  to  what  he  considers  the 
most  important  subject  in  the  world,  upon 
which  health,  happiness,  and  even  life  itself 
depend.  William  Dana  Orcutt. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

The  Pension  Question  Again 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Your  remarks  upon  **  Service  Pensions " 
in  the  issue  dated  March  19  contain  state- 
ments to  which  a  reply  .should  be  made  by 
some  old  soldier  of  the  Civil  War. 

First,  I  wish  to  say  that  you  misstate  the 
spirit  or  state  of  mind  in  which  the  great 
mass  of  the  volunteers  entered  the  service. 
Compensation  for  services  and  provision  in 
case  of  disability,  etc.,  were    not    in   our 
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minds.  Our  enlistment  was  not  a  business 
transaction — it  was  an  emotional  impulse. 
We  saw  the  danger  of  the  country — saw  the 
need  of  sacrifice  of  life  and  limb.  We  offered 
ours,  like  men  who  save  a  fellow-beliljj  from 
drowning  or  other  danger,  with  little  thought 
of  self. 

Vou  state  correctly  the  number  of  men  in 
the  army  at  the  close  of  the  war^but  you  use 
this  statement  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  it 
for  which  there  is  no  foumiation.  Your 
logic  or  manner  of  statement  seems  to  assert 
that  all  soldiers  discharged  after  the  close 
of  the  war  are  now  on  tne  pension  rolls,  or 
that  fraudulent  individuals  represent  them. 

The  total  three-year  enlistments  exceeded 
two  million,  the  one  and  two  year  enlist* 
ments  438,000,  and  the  much^abused  ninety 
and  one  hundred  day  men  did  not  number 
quite  200,000.  Good  judges  estimate  that  in 
all  more  than  two  and  one^half  million  men 
entered  the  service ;  300,000  men  had  died 
of  wounds  and  disease,  and  285,000  had  been 
discharged  for  disability  before  the  end  of 
the  war.  Had  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
the  dead  any  claim  for  sympathy  and  help, 
and  the  disabled  any  right  to  be  remem- 
bered ?  Besides  these,  more  than  a  million 
had  been  discharged  for  expiration  of  their 
term  of  enlistment,  and  the  frantic  offers  of 
bounties  and  substitute  money  as  late  as 
March,  1865,  are  evidence  that  the  country 
then  understood  what  a  soldier^s  life 
amounted  to. 

Your  statement,  by  implication,  if  not  in 
plain  words,  that  there  are  now  about  a 
million  men  on  the  pension  rolls  is  untrue. 
The  number  of  pensioners  of  the  Civil  War 
on  June  30,  1903,  was  691,850.  The  rolls  in- 
clude at>out  270,000  pensions  to  widows,  and 
many  thousands  to  men  from  the  navy,  the 
Mexican  and  Spanish  war,  etc. 

No  statistics  are  at  hand  showing  the  loss 
of  life  from  wounds  and  disease  in  the  years 
after  the  close  of  the  war.  In  contentment 
over  a  country  saved  from  destruction  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  former  peaceful  pur- 
suits, the  veteran  recked  not  his  healing 
wounds  and  impaired  health.  He  joined  the 
ranks  of  faithful  toilers  and  bore  the  burdens 
of  taxation  more  cheerfully  than  his  calcu- 
lating and  less  unselfish  brother.  But  the 
lapse  of  years  brought  the  effects  of  wounds, 
disease,  and  privation  more  forcibly  to  him. 
Three  or  four  years  spent  in  camps,  and  so 
different  from  peaceful,  productive  occupa- 
tion, at  die  very  period  when  character  is 
forming,  had  in  many  cases  handicapped 
him  in  the  race  of  industrial  competition. 
He  had  willingly  put  his  body  and  then  his 
property  at  the  service  of  his  country ;  why 
should  ne  blush  to  receive  the  acknowledg- 
ment which  the  Nation  now,  in  a  generous 
spirit  and  with  sufficient  financial  ability, 
offered  him,  as  a  more  substantial  addition 
to  well-set  resolutions  of  Confess  and  other 
public  assemblies?  Thirty-nine  years  have 
passed  since  the  close  of  the  war.  The 
youngest  of  these  veterans  must  be  near 
sixty ;  the  average  age  is  probably  over  sixty- 


five.  If  they  are  to  receive  thanks  more 
substantial  than  words,  it  cannot  be  much 
longer  delayed* 

There  have  been  several  bills  relating  to 
service  pensions*  and  the  drift  of  most  of 
them  has  been  in  favor  of  Making  d  dii 
crimination  between  the  men  who  enlisted 
for  three  months  and  those  who  bore  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  war  for  three  or  four 
years;  and  it  may  be  safely  presumed  that 
these  have  been  the  most  conscientious  and 
backward  to  apply  for  pension  under  exist- 
ing laws. 

The  array  of  the  expense  account  of  the 
Nation  for  pensions  excites  in  the  old  soldier 
a  feeling  akin  to  what  we  feel  when  a  family, 
placed  in  easy  financial  circumstances  by 
the  efforts  anH  savin^^s  of  unselfish  parents, 
quarrel  and  complain  over  the  expense 
and  the  burden  of  support  and  long  life  of 
their  parents.  No  doubt  there  are  frauds 
on  the  pension  list.  But  must  we  bear  the 
reproacn  ?  Have  we  not,  on  the  contrary,  a 
right  that  they  be  pointed  out  and  punished? 
No  doubt  there  are  pensioners  who  spend 
the  honorarium  of  the  Nation  foolishly  or 
even  disgracefully.  The  soldier's  life  was 
no  Sunday-school.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the 
per  cent  of  impaired  character  is  so  small. 

To  the  closing  lines  of  the  article  we 
heartily  assent,  but  submit  that  "  the  suffer- 
ing, bloodshed,  and  immediate  destruction,'^ 
not  alone  of  men  and  property,  but  also  of 
character,  morals,  and  usefulness,  are  the 
essentials  to  be  considered,  and  not  the  mere 
expenditure  of  money  that  must  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Henry  A.  Butzow, 
Private  Co.  G.  25th  Illinois  Infantry. 

[Our  correspondent  has  evidently  misread 
the  editorial  comment  in  The  Outlook  on  the 
matter  of  service  pensions,  because  The 
Outlook  has  always  credited  the  men  who 
volunteered  during  the  Civil  War  with  mo- 
tives of  the  highest  patriotism ;  it  has  always 
understood  that  it  would  misrepresent  the 
spirit  of  the  Union  armies  if  an  attempt 
were  made  to  put  their  services  on  a  pur^ 
monetary  basis.  The  country  never  agreed 
to  pay  for  the  services  wnich  it  asked 
the  volunteers  between  1861  and  1865  to 
render.  It  did  not  because  it  could  not  pay 
for  such  services ;  they  are  not  to  be  pur- 
chased. The  Outiook  has  contended  through- 
out that  the  country  ought  to  give  the  most 
generous  support  possible  to  the  men  who 
are  disablea  in  its  service,  but  that  not  a 
dollar  should  go  to  the  men  who  were  not 
disabled.  In  other  words,  the  country  should 
care  for  those  who  are  unable  to  care  for 
themselves  because  of  what  they  have  done 
for  it,  but  it  should  respect  the  motives 
of  the  men  who  served  it  but  who  are  not 
disabled  by  that  service.  Our  correspondent 
is  also  wron^  in  regand  to  the  number  of 
pensioners  ot  the  Civil  War  now  on  the 
rolls.  That  number  is  not  691,850,  but 
952,846,  of  which  248,396  are  widows.— THE 
Editors.] 
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By  the  death  of  Admiral 
Navai'oiMrter  Makaroff  Russia  loses  not 

only  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  her  naval  forces  in  the  Far  East, 
but  a  man  unsurpassed  in  her  war 
records  for  personal  intrepidity  and  for 
dash  and  brilliancy  as  a  leader  of  sea 
forces.  He  was  a  scientific  as  well  as  a 
fighting  sailor ;  he  invented  a  wonderfully 
efficient  ice-breaking  boat,  and  to  him 
are  due  many  labor-saving  naval  devices. 
In  view  of  the  disastrous  result  of  Ad- 
miral Makaroff's  policy  at  Port  Arthur, 
it  may,  indeed,  be  questioned  whether 
that  policy  was  the  most  prudent,  but 
none  can  deny  that  his  determination 
to  face  the  enemy  inspired  spirit  and 
courage  in  the  Russian  ranks  at  the 
scene  of  the  war  and  at  home.  Froip 
the  moment  he  took  command  at  Port 
Arthur,  Admiral  Makaroff  showed  his 
intention  not  to  allow  his  ships  to  be 
held  supine  in  harbor.  The  result  was 
a  series  of  naval  maneuvers  not  unlike 
a  familiar  boys'  game ;  the  Russian  ships 
repeatedly  ventured  forth  from  the  har- 
bor, seeking  a  chance  to  cut  off  some 
part  of  the  Japanese  fleet,  or  to  induce 
the  Japanese  vessels  to  follow  them  in 
pursuit  within  the  reach  of  the  guns  of 
the  forts ;  the  Japanese  vessels,  on  the 
other  handy  tried  to  lure  the  Russian 
ships  far  enough  from  port  to  suffer  dis- 
aster. By  the  repetition  of  these  ma- 
neuvers the  Japanese  became  fairly  well 
acquainted  with  the  exact  course  steered 
by  the  Russian  ships  to  rc^in  their 
inner  harb\3|r  through  an  entrance  mined 
by  the  Russians  except  for  a  narrow 
passage.  With  this  knowledge,  the  Jap- 
anese prepared  a  trap  which  was  emi- 
nently successful.  In  the  night  of 
Tuesday  of  last  week  a  mining  vessel, 
the  Korio  Maru,  protected  by  Japanese 
torpedo-boats,  uader  cover  of  darkness, 


laid  floating  mines  near  the  outer  en- 
trance of  the  harbor.  On  Wednesday 
the  appearance  of  Japanese  vessels  in 
the  offing  induced  the  Russians  to  sally 
forth,  and  the  usual  exchange  of  shots 
took  place.  During  this  encounter  (or, 
as  some  say,  before,  and  on  its  way 
from  Dalny)  the  Russian  torpedo-boat, 
the  Strashni,  became  separated  from 
the  squadron,  was  attacked  by  a  su- 
perior force  of  the  enemy,  and  was 
completely  destroyed.  The  Russian 
armored  cruiser  Bayan  sustained  some 
injury  also,  and  it  is  possible  that  one 
or  more  of  the  Japanese  cruisers  may 
have  been  hit.  Meanwhile  the  Japan- 
ese squadron  was  reinforced,  and  the 
Russians  retreated  as  usual  to  the  har- 
bor entrance,  and  there  formed  a  line  of 
battle.  Just  at  this  time  the  splendid 
Russian  battle-ship  the  Petropavlovsk, 
having  on  board  Vice-Admiral  Makaroff, 
many  members  of  his  staff,  and  perhaps 
six  hundred  men,  struck  one  of  the 
mines  laid  by  the  Japanese,  and  within 
five  minutes  turned  completely  over, 
with  the  immediate  loss  of  nearly  all 
of  those  on  board,  including  Vice-Ad- 
miral Makaroff.  The  fact  that  the  Pe- 
tropavlovsk stood  unusually  high  out  of 
water  may  have  made  her  danger  of 
"  turning  turtle  "  after  damage  greater 
than  that  of  most  war-ships.  She  was 
built  ten  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  over 
$5,000,000,  exclusive  of  her  feuns.  By 
the  merest  chance,  the  Grand  Duke 
Cyril,  cousin  to  the  Czar,  and  considered 
second  in  succession  to  the  throne,  was 
on  the  bridge,  and  was  able  to  leap  into 
the  water  and  escape,  although  not  with- 
out injury.  The  captain  of  the  ship, 
three  or  four  officers,  and  from  thirty  to 
fifty  men  escaped  in  the  same  way,  but 
few  without  injury.  At  almost  the  same 
moment  thQ Russian  battleship Pobiedj^ 
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received  an  injury  in  the  same  manner, 
but  without  loss  of  life,  while  the  dam- 
age was  not  of  a  serious  kind.  Follow- 
ing this  terrible  Russian  disaster,  a  bom- 
bardment of  Port  Arthur  took  place,  but 
without  any  important  effect  The  ac- 
count given  above  is  substantially  that 
indicated  in  Admiral  Togo's  despatches, 
and  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  its 
correctness,  although  the  Russians  for 
some  time  seemed  inclined  to  maintain 
that  the  loss  of  the  Petropavlovsk  was 
caused  by  her  striking  one  of  her  own 
mines, by  a  boHer  explosion,  by  explosives 
hidden  treacherously  in  her  coal,  or  by 
a  Japanese  submarine  boat  Generally 
speaking,  the  reports  cabled  from  Japan 
and  attributed  directly  to  Admiral  Togo 
have  proved  correct  Admiral  Maka- 
roff  will  be  succeeded  in  command  of 
the  Russian  sea-force  at  Port  Arthur  by 
Vice-Admiral  SkrydloflF,  who  has  been 
forty  years  in  the  navy,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war  with  Turkey.  The 
repeated  naval  successes  of  the  Japan- 
ese have,  it  is  believed,  left  only  two 
Russian  battle-ships  uninjured ;  but 
while  Russia  is  undoubtedly  so  far  crip- 
pled as  to  make  Japanese  present  naval 
preponderancy  in  the  Far  East  unques- 
tioned, it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  (as 
some  newspapers  seem  to  be  doing)  all 
the  Russian  ships  which  have  been 
injured  as  totally  disabled.  This  was 
seen  in  the  fight  of  last  week,  when 
three  cruisers  which  are  believed  to 
have  been  hit  by  Japanese  shells  or 
torpedoes  were  counted  among  those 
outside  the  harbor,  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  some  of  the  battle- ships 
which  hive  been  injured  have  been  made 

fit  to  cruise  and  fight From  the 

war  in  its  land  aspects  there  has  been 
little  news  of  importance  this  week. 
The  Japanese  are  intrenching  themselves 
actively  on  the  Korean  side  of  the  Yalu 
River,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  are 
planning  to  hold  the  northern  boundary 
of  Korea  in  the  last  resort,  and  even  if 
an  advance  in  Manchuria  should  prove 
unsuccessful.  The  Russians  are  also 
said  to  be  intrenched  upon  the  north- 
west bank  of  the  Yalu,  but  there  is  no 
dependable  knowledge  as  to  their  force, 
which  is  variously  reckoned  as  from 
twenty  thousand   to   seventy-five   thou- 


sand, while  the  Japanese  are  said  to 
have  in  Korea  four  full  divisions  of 
twenty-five  thousand  men  each«  Reports 
from  St.  Petersburg  on  Monday  of  this 
week  assert  that  an  attempted  landing 
by  Japanese  troops  on  the  shores  of 
Korea  Bay,  between  Port  Arthur  and 
the  Yalu  River,  April  12,  was  frustrated 
by  the  Russians,  while  Chinese  advices 
of  the  same  day  declared  that  a  Japanese 
fleet  of  more  than  seventy  transports  was 
heading  for  Kinchou,  north  of  Port 
Arthur. 

vcreitchagin     ^y  *  Singular  fatality,  the 
famous  Russian  painter  of 
battle  scenes,  Vassili  Verestchagin,  was 
one  of  the  victims  of  the  Petropavtevsk 
disaster — a   tragic  subject  that  would 
have  appealed  forcibly  to  his  passion  as 
an  artist  for  depicting  the  terriWe  and 
tragic.    It  is  said  that  when  Verestchagin 
visited  Santiago  and  saw  the  wrecked 
Spanish  vessels,  he  exclaimed :  "  I  must 
see  such  a  fight  as  that  was  before  I  go, 
but  I  must  hurry  up,  for  you  notice  it  is 
getting  white,"  pointing  to  his  beard. 
Since  the  battle  of  Santiago  until  last 
week  there   has  been   at  sea  nothing 
comparable   in  startling  terror  to  the 
destruction   of  the  Spanish    ships,  not 
even  the  torpedo-boat   assault  on  the 
Russian    fleet    on    February    9;    and, 
strangely  enough,  the  artist  of  war-trag- 
edy was  among  tiie  lost     Critics  differ 
as  t6  the  intrinsic  art  value  of  Vferest- 
chagin's  paintings ;  his  fame  and  success 
are  due  to  his  fidelity  as  a  reporter  of 
the   actualities  of  war.     His  work  in- 
cluded dozens  of  paintings  and  scores 
of   sketches   and    drawings,   the    most 
famous  of  which  dealt  with  scenes  of 
the  Russo-Turkish  War  and  with  his- 
torical  scenes   in   Napoleon's   Russian 
campaign.     Many  of  these  scenes  were 
ghastly   and   horrible  in   the  extreme. 
Although    he  was  a  naval   aj^rentice 
in   his   youth,  and    theiv  taew  Maka- 
roff,  whose   fate    he    shared,  be   had 
never  witnessed  a  sea-fight,  and  over- 
came great  official    reluctSince  in    his 
eagerness  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the 
naval   operations   in  the   present  war. 
Verestchagin's  work  was  well  known  to 
Americans  through  special  exhibitions 
in  this  country ;  at  the  time  of  his  visit 
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in  1891  there  was  a  sale  of  his  pictures, 
rugs,  and  curios  in  New  York  City,  and 
eleven  years  later  a  second  sale  in  New 
York  included  many  valuable  war  scenes, 
among  which  were  a  few  relating  to  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  best  of  his  Napoleonic  pictures ;  the 
latter  were  bought  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment Writing  of  Verestchagin  in 
The  Outlook  about  two  years  ago,  Mr. 
Charles  De  Kay  said  :  "  Vassili  Verest- 
chagin is  a  war  reporter,  only  he  uses 
big  canvases  and  oil  paints,  and  employs 
his  talents  in  the  path  well  beaten 
through  literature  by  Count  Tolstoy,  and 
his  predecessors  and  successors  in  Rus- 
sia,  Germany,  and  France.  A  realist, 
Verestchagin  is  essentially  a  man  of  his 
time,  seeking  in  his  own  century  the 
documents  to  prove  the  folly  of  mankind 
in  murdering  his  fellows  for  the  sake  of 
land  grabs  and  the  extension  of  com- 
merce, or  for  the  mere  satisfaction  of 
ambition." 

Notwithstanding  the 
A^^n^cl^ru^n     upheavalin  English 

politics  and  the  tone 
of  pessimism  which  just  now  runs  so 
strongly  through  English  thought,  the 
English  newspapers  occasionally  con- 
tain pleasant  reading  for  Americans. 
Time  was  when  almost  everything  Amer- 
ican was  referred  to  in  England  as  some- 
thing to  be  avoided.  From  the  agitation 
for  the  first  Reform  Act  ci  1832  until  the 
second  Reform  Act  of  1867  this  was 
markedly  so  as  regards  American  poli- 
tics. During  this  long  period  the  Tory 
opponents  of  reform  persistently  pointed 
to  America,  and  were  full  of  forebodings 
as  to  what  would  happen  in  England  if 
the  Parliamentary  franchise  were  ex- 
tended, or  there  should  be  any  tampering 
with  the  aristocratic  basis  on  which  the 
English  civil  service  had  been  gradually 
built  up.  Then  came  English  visitors  of 
the  school  of  Mrs.  TroUope  and  Dickens, 
who  went, back  to  England  loaded  with 
notes  for  caricaturing  American  social 
life.  Later,  in  the  period  between  the 
McKinley  and  the  Dingley  tariffs,  there 
was  a  recrudescence  of  the  kind  of  Eng- 
lish criticism  of  American  f)olitics  which 
marked  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.     To-day  there  is  very  little  of 


this  spirit  in  the  English  newspapers,  and 
in  point  of  fact  it  is  surprising  how  much 
there  is  in  American  life  and  conditions 
which  in  these  early  years  of  the  new 
century  is  evoking  outspoken  and  un- 
grudging admiration  in  England.  To  find 
some  examples  of  this  new  feeling  it  is 
only  necessary  to  wqtch  the  local  news 
columns  of  the  Manchester  "  Guardian." 
In  one  week's  issues  there  were  reported 
three  lectures  on  America,  all  in  a  spirit 
of  eulogy,  and  holding  up  American 
schools  and  American  workshops  as 
examples  to  England.  The  first  was  by 
Miss  Burstall,  head  mistress  of  the  High 
School  for  Girls  at  Manchester.  In  lec- 
turing before  the  Ancoats  Brotherhood, 
Miss  Burstall  contrasted  the  schools  in 
the  more  progressive  American  cities 
with  the  elementary  schools  in  Eng- 
land. She  emphasized  what  American 
schools  owe  to  women;  told  her  audi- 
ence that  American  schools  were  admi- 
rably equipped ;  and  in  contrasting  them 
with  the  schools  at  home  confessed  she 
was  "  ashamed  to  think  how  many  schools 
there  were  in  England  that  were  sordid, 
dirty,  crowded,  and  ill  ventilated ;  and  in 
which  it  was  practically  impossible  for 
a  proper  system  of  education  to  be  car- 
ried out"  It  was  the  city  schools  that 
Miss  Burstall  visited  when  she  was  here ; 
and  as  she  has  long  been  connected 
with  Manchester,  it  was  presumably  the 
elementary  schools  in  fhe  larger  towns 
in  the  North  of  England  that  she  had 
in  mind. 

The  second  of  the 

American  Workshopa     1^^*.,,-^^      rPnnrt«»H 

and  inuuttriai  School*  ^^aures  reponea 
in  the  Manchester 
"  Guardian  ■ '  was  also  before  the  Ancoats 
Brotherhood,  when  the  lecturer  was  Mr. 
Hans  Renold,  an  engineer ;  and  his  theme 
was  the  workshops  of  New  England.  His 
eulogy  of  American  workshops  was  as 
flattering  as  Miss  BurstalPs  admiration 
of  our  schools.  He  spoke  with  pleasure 
of  the  welcome  given  him ;  and  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  American  workshops 
were  better  heated  in  winter  and  better 
ventilated  in  summer  than  English,  with 
the  result  that  the  comfort  and  conven- 
ience of  the  workmen  was  increased, 
and  more  work  was  done.  "  There  is 
no  doubt,"  he  said,  "that  in  American 
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workshops  there  is  an  absence  of  the 
griminess  which  we  all  feel  in  Manches- 
ter." The  third  lecture,  also  given  within 
a  period  of  nine  or  ten  days,  was  by 
Professor  M.  E.  Sadler,  at  Owen's  Col- 
lege. It  was  on  "Learning  Through 
Doing  Things;"  and  was  based  on  a 
visit  made  by  Mr.'  Sadler  to  Tuskegee. 
But  it  was  not  confined  to  Tuskegee.  It 
embraced  American  schools  in  general; 
and,  according  to  the  "Guardian  "  report, 
Professor  Sadler  predicted  a  great  artis- 
tic movement  in  this  country.  "The 
American  schools,"  he  said,  "  appear  to 
work  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  there 
is  a  greater  combination  of  the  artistic 
with  the  practical  than  in  England ;" 
"  and  in  this  connection,"  continues  the 
report,  "  he  spoke  of  the  probable  devel- 
opment of  a  great  artistic  movement, 
and  said  that  if  this  did  come  about,  the 
work  in  the  elementary  schools  would 
be  largely  responsible  for  it"  Nor  is  it 
only  American  schools  and  workshops 
that  are  the  subject  of  such  generous 
commendation  in  England.  A  little  while 
ago  a  work  on  English  constitutional 
history,  written  in  this  country,  was 
published  by  the  University  Press  at 
Cambridge;  and  in  the  reviews  in  the 
English  press  some  surprise  and  much 
admiration  was  expressed  that  American 
libraries  afforded  facilities  for  such  a 
work,  and  that  these  facilities  were  made 
so  easily  available  for  students.  Still 
another  proof  of  this  new  attitude  to- 
wards America  is  to  be  found  in  the  iEact 
that  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute are  to  spend  a  month  in  this  coun- 
try making  a  round  of  the  steel  plants 
and  ship-building  yards.  All  these  ex- 
pressions of  appreciation  amount  to  a 
practical  acknowledgment  that  many 
phases  of  civilization  have  reached  a 
higher  level  in  America  than  in  England. 
Even  in  politics  it  is  being  conceded  in 
England  that  we  are  advancing.  No 
American  President  of  recent  times  has 
stood  higher  in  English  estimation  than 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  no  American  Secre- 
tary of  State  than  Mr.  Hay ;  and  if  there 
is  not  soon  a  change  in  the  moral  level 
of  English  politics,  it  cannot  be  long 
before  American  politics  will  reach  as 
high   a   level   as   politics    in    England. 


Capital  may  seem  to  get  more  than  its 
due  in  this  country  and  to  be  strongly 
intrenched  in  some  of  the  L^slatures. 
But  England  has  its  vested  interests; 
and  since  the  reaction  began  in  English 
politics  in  the  early  nineties,  these  vested 
interests — the  landlords,  the  Established 
Church,  the  brewers,  and  some  of  the 
great  shipping  companies — have  been 
as  aggressive  in  politics  and  as  success- 
ful as  ever  American  capitalists  have 
been  either  in  Congress  or  the  State 
Legislatures. 

It  was  natural  that  the  loss 
o?S»fii!L'i^  of  thirty-two  lives  on  board 

the  battle-ship  Missouri,  at 
Pensacola,  should  at  first  be  attributed 
directly  to  recklessness  on  the  part  of 
the  supervising  officers.  Only  a  few 
days  before  a  report  had  appeared  of 
the  remarkable  time  record  of  thirty- 
eight  seconds  between  shots  made  at 
Pensacola  by  the  gun  crew  of  the  Ala- 
bama, and  at  that  time  the  opinion  was 
generally  expressed  that  rivalry  in  mak- 
ing a  record  for  the  rapid  firing  of  big 
guns  had  reached  its  proper  limit,  if 
that  limit  had  not  already  been  passed, 
and  that  further  tests  of  this  kind  would 
sooner  or  later  inevitably  produce  terri- 
ble disasters.  The  spirit  of  emulation 
in  drill  and  maneuvering  is  one  of  the 
finest  qualities  of  the  American  navy; 
and  it  is  due  to  this  spirit  in  no  small 
degree  that  our  navy  was  able  to  win  for 
itself  such  renown  in  the  war  with  Spain. 
Competition  in  target-firing  has  led  to 
some  surprising  records — records,  we 
are  informed,  that  far  excel  any  made 
elsewhere.  There  seems  to  be  less 
imperative  reason  for  encouraging  such 
competition  in  the  matter  of  the  rapid 
loading  of  guns,  although  deftness  and 
rapidity  in  this  direction  also  have  their 
value  in  actual  service.  At  all  events, 
it  is  clear  that  officers  of  the  war  vessels 
must  take  the  responsibility  of  keeping 
such  competitipn  within  tber  bounds  set 
by  safety  and  common  sense.  The  gen- 
eral impression,  as  we  have  said,  after 
the  Missouri  explosion,  was  that  the 
disaster  was  due  to  reckless  rapid  firing; 
but  the  reports  which  have  since  been 
made  from  the  officers  declare  positively 
that  the  gun  was  not  being  fired  with 
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special  rapidity,  and  that,  in  fact,  twice 
as  much  time  dapsed  between  two  dis- 
charges of  the  gun  as  was  recorded  in 
the  practice  of  the  Alabama  above  men- 
tioned The  exact  cause  of  this  acci- 
dent, through  which  the  American  navy 
lost  more  officers  and  men  than  were 
killed  during  the  entire  war  with  Spain, 
was  probably  what  is  known  as  a  *'  back 
fire  " — that  is,  the  gun  was  fired  against 
the  wind,  and  when  the  breech-block  was 
opened  the  ignited  gases  rushed  back 
with  such  force  that  other  gases  in  the 
turret  were  inflamed,  and  a  frightful 
combustion  and  suffocation  took  place, 
while  the  flame  was  almost  immediately 
conmiunicated  to  the  loading-room  be- 
low, where  there  were  two  thousand 
pounds  more  of  high  explosives.  Prob- 
ably only  the  heroism  of  the  chief  gun- 
ner's mate,  Monson,  and  a  seaman  named 
Knight  saved  the  ship  from  complete 
destruction  with  all  on  board;  they 
closed  the  magazine  doors,  it  is  said, 
just  in  time,  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
their  lives,  and  Knight  suffered  injuries 
which  resulted  in  his  death.  It  should 
be  added  also  in  praise  that  the  courage 
and  promptness  of  the  commander  and 
oflScers  and  the  discipline  of  the  men 
immediately  after  the  explosion  were 
admirable  in  every  way.  It  was  a  12- 
inch  gun  which  caused  the  disaster,  and 
a  single  charge  for  this  gun  weighs  360 
pounds.  A  court  of  inquiry  will  of 
course  be  held,  and  every  fact  bearing 
on  the  accident  will  be  closely  examined. 
Until  this  is  done  it  would  be  unfair  to 
censure  the  officers  of  the  ship.  It  b  to 
be  hoped  that  the  inquiry  will  lead  to 
closer  scientific  knowledge  of  the  con- 
duct of  high  explosives  in  actual  service. 

There  is  no  doubt  that 
PomttTS^SSoa   ^^^  decision  of  the  United 

States  Supreme  Court  in 
the  cases  against  the  Postmaster-General, 
instituted  respectively  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Smith  and  others,  and 
Bates  &  Gill,  which  was  handed  down 
last  week,  will  greatly  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Government  in  its  dealings 
with  what  are  popularly  called  the  abuses 
of  the  second-class  "  privilege  "  of  send- 
ing periodicals  through  the  mails.  The 
case  of  Houghton,  M^Sia  &  Co.  involved 


the  refusal  of  the  second-class  rating  to 
the  Riverside  Series,  which  had  enjoyed 
the  privilege  for  sixteen  years,  the  claim 
of  the  Post-Office  Department  being  that 
the  series  was  not  a  periodical,  but  only 
a  group  of  books  published  at  stated 
intervals,  coming  property  under  the 
third  dass  of  postal  matter,  which  pays 
eight  cents  a  pound,  as  against  the  one 
cent  a  pound  of  second-class  matter. 
The  case  has  been  before  the  courts  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  this  decision 
finally  and  completely  sustains  the  con- 
tention of  the  Postmaster-General.  The 
opinion  was  delivered  by  Justice  Brown, 
and  a  dissenting  opinion  was  given  by 
the  Chief  Justice  and  Justice  Harlan. 
The  Court  admitted  that  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  had  complied  with  the  law 
of  1879  in  all  technical  respects  as  to 
regularity  of  publication,  having  an  ade- 
quate list  of  subscribers,  etc.,  but  held 
that  the  contents  of  the  series  did  not 
constitute  a  periodical  under  the  law. 
Justice  Brown  said : 

A  periodical,  as  ordinarily  understood.  Is 
a  publication  appearing  at  stated  intervals, 
each  number  of  which  contains  a  variety  of 
original  articles  by  different  authors,  devot^ 
either  to  general  literature  or  some  special 
branch  of  learning  or  to  a  special  class  of 
subjects.  Ordinarily  each  number  is  incom- 
plete in  itself,  and  mdicates  a  relation  with 
prior  or  subsequent  numbers  of  the  same 
series.  .  .  .  The  reason  why  books  of  the 
Riverside  literature  series  are  issued  periodi- 
cally is  too  palpable  to  require  comment  or 
explanation,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that, 
in  our  opinion,  the  fact  that  a  publication  is 
issued  at  stated  intervals  under  a  collective 
name  does  not  necessarily  make  it  a  period- 
ical. Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they  are 
so  issued  in  consecutive  numbers,  no  one 
would  imagine  for  a  moment  that  these  pub- 
lications were  periodicals,  and  not  books. 


The  Outlook  believes  that 
^  Ncod^^    ^^  decision  is  a  just  one  as 

an  interpretation  of  the  law 
of  1879,  which  was  clearly  intended  to 
afford  a  specially  low  rate  of  postage  to 
newspapers  and  magazines  in  the  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  term.  But  The 
Outlook  also  believes  that  the  law  of 
1879  is  entirely  out  of  date,  and  impossi- 
ble, under  the  conditions  which  prevail 
to-day,  of  enforcement  so  that  the  object 
of  its  framers  may  be  equitably  applied 
to  all   publications,     The  rulings — or 
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interpretations — which  are  found  neces- 
sary by  the  department  in  determining 
what  publications  are  entitled  to  the 
second-class,  rating  and  what  publica- 
tions belong  to  the  third  class  are  so 
numerous  and  complicated  that  forty 
assistants  are  kept  busy  in  the  office  of 
the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
answering  questions,  recording  decisions, 
and  in  general  dealing  with  the  question 
of  classification.  Many  errors  have  nec- 
essarily been  made  by  the  department, 
and  hardships  wholly  undeserved  have 
been  imposed  upon  publishers  of  the 
highest  character  and  most  law-abiding 
spirit.  It  is  quite  time  that  Congress 
should  take  up  the  whole  subject,  and 
so  classify  mail  matter  that  any  post- 
master in  the  smallest  town  shall  be 
able  to  decide  at  once  under  which 
rating  it  belongs.  The  Outlook  has  often 
urged,  and  again  urges,  that  the  whole 
matter  would  be  made  simple,  just,  and 
intelligible  if  Congress  should  enact  that 
all  mail  matter  should  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  viz.: 

First :  All  letters  and  sealed  packages— at 
the  present  rate  of  two  cents  an  ounce. 

Second :  All  printed  matter  of  every  kind, 
sent  unsealed — at  the  present  rate  of  one 
cent  a  pound. 

Third :  All  merchandise — at  a  rate  of  per- 
haps eip:ht  cents  a  pound,  and  an  increase  in 
the  limit  of  weight  to  ten  pounds. 

The  exact  rates  to  be  fixed  are  of  course 
open  to  discussion.  With  this  law  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country 
could  ascertain  in  half  a  minute,  with  a 
scale,  what  the  postage  on  any  piece  or 
pieces  of  mail  matter  would  be.  And 
the  people  and  the  Government — which 
is  the  people  personified — would  find 
immense  relief  from  an  antiquated  and 
perplexing  law. 


Good  dBadi  The  balance  between 
New  Yori?  Legisiadon  ^^^  S^^  ^nd  the  bad 
in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  New  York  Legislature  at 
its  session  just  closed  would  be  hard  to 
strike.  On  the  one  hand,  it  passed  cer- 
tain important  measures.  It  gave  to 
New  York  City  a  somewhat  freer  hand 
in  deakng  with  the  rapid-transit  ques- 
tion, by  removing  certain  restrictions 
frpn)  its  financing  of  subway  projects. 


It  resbted  attacks  on  the  tenemeat- 
house  law ;  it  passed  the  bill  which  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Jerome  advocated  for  the 
summoning  of  witnesses  against  rich 
and  powerful  gamblers ;  and  it  unified 
the  educational  department  of  the  State 
according  to  a  scheme  which,  though 
open  to  political  manipulation,  promises, 
under  Dr.  Draper's  leadership,  to  be 
highly  beneficial  On  the  other  hand, 
it  permitted  certain  useful  bills  to  die; 
among  the  principal  ones  being  the  two 
Bostwick  bills  for  making  the  taxation 
of  secured  indebtedness  more  rational, 
and  the  Elsberg-Newcomb  Bill,  giving 
to  New  York  City  a  liberty  it  ought  to 
have  in  dealing  with  its  rapid-transit 
question,  concerning  which  we  comnnent 
in  another  column.  It  also  failed  to  en- 
act, except  in  a  very  unimportant  degree, 
any  of  the  measures  for  city  home  rule 
which  were  promised  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session,  and  thereby  continued 
the  hold  of  up-State  voters  upon  the 
affairs  which  concern  primarily  the  vot- 
ers of  the  city.  The  L^slature  also 
gained  an  odious  notoriety  by  allowing 
a  number  of  so-called  "  grab  bills "  to 
pass  ;  before  they  can  become  law,  bow- 
ever,  all  of  them  must  meet  the  approval 
of  the  Governor,  and  some,  such  as  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  of  a  gas  com- 
pany in  New  York  City,  must  meet  the 
approval  of  the  Mayor  of  New  YorL 
The  most  shameful  of  these  bills  is  that 
which  sacrifices  Niagara  Falls  to  the 
Niagara,  Lockport,  and  Ontario  Power 
Company.  In  this  bill  there  isnort- 
striction  as  to  the  amount  of  water  that 
the  Company  may  take  from  Niagara 
River.  If  the  bill  is  approved,  the  Com- 
pany may  drain  the  Falls,  and  there  will 
be  no  legal  way  of  preventing  it  The 
utilitarian  results  that  might  follow  the 
approval  of  the  bill  by  the  Govemor 
would  be  as  nothing  compared  with  this 
possible  and,  considering  the  usual  mo- 
tives of  corporations,  probable  destruc- 
tion of  the  Falls.  It  is  always  possible 
to  find  utilitarian  reasons  for  ruining 
any  public  property,  as  was  instanced 
in  the  case  of  the  bill  to  allow  temporary 
school  buildings  to  be  erected  in  vat 
parks  of  New  York  City.  Were  the 
utilitarian  purposes  many  times  greater 
than  they  are  in  this  Niagara  bill,  Gov- 
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eraor  Odell  would  still  be  under  a  su- 
preme mandate  for  vetoing  it,  for  the 
sake  of  the  preservation  of  a  wonderful 
work  of  God.  These  Falls,  marking  the 
boundary  between  two  friendly  nations, 
are  the  heritage  of  the  world ;  the  total 
failure  of  our  lawmakers  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  preserving  them  in  all 
their  majesty,  shown  by  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  amounts  to  an  indictment  of 
the  entire  State  for  failure  to  recognize 
its  duties  as  an  international  trustee. 
Surely  Governor  Odell  can  be  depended 
upon  to  prevent  the  State's  being  found 
guilty  of  the  crime  charged  That  he 
will  fail  to  veto  the  bill  is  unthinkable. 

The  recent  municipal  elec- 
'^•me'itTon''**  tion    at    MUwaukee  was 

marked  by  several  features 
of  special  interest — the  work  of  the 
Voters'  League  in  respect  to  aldermanic 
candidates,  the  division  of  the  reform 
vote  for  city  officials,  the  strength  dis- 
played by  the  Socialists,  and  the  success 
of  voting-machines.  The  Voters'  League, 
we  are  told,  was  organized  just  prior  to 
the  primaries;  and  while  its  influence 
was  not  potent  enough  at  that  time  to 
prevent  the  renomination  of  two  Alder- 
men, one  a  Republican  and  the  other  a 
Democrat,  who  were  under  indictment 
for  bribe-taking,  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  both  were  defeated  at  the  polls  by 
candidates  whom  the  League  indorsed, 
while  in  all  nineteen  out  of  thirty-three 
of  the  candidates  recommended  by 
the  League  were  elected.  Similar  re- 
sults were  manifest  in  nearly  every 
ward  where  aldermanic  candidates  rec- 
ommended by  the  League  were  either 
elected  or  came  within  a  few  votes  of 
winning.  The  reform  vote,  while  largely 
in  the  majority,  was  divided  between 
two  candidates,  with  the  usual  issue. 
Both  the  Republicans  and  Social  Demo- 
crats made  their  campaigns  against 
the  Democratic  administration,  which 
has  been  in  power  for  six  years.  In 
this  they  were  aided  by  independent 
Democrats,  and  a  mass-meeting  of  the 
latter  was  called  at  which  the  Hon. 
Joseph  Donnelly,  Consul-General  to 
Mexico  under  President  Cleveland,  bit- 
terly arraigned  Mayor  Rose  for  alleged 
corrupt  and  wasteful  methods.    The  re- 


sult was  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
Democratic  vote  went  to  Guy  D.  GofiE, 
Republican  candidate  for  Mayor;  but 
this  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  fact  that  the  so-called  Republican 
machine  threw  its  entire  support  to 
Mayoj:  Rose — ^^with  whom  it  is  alleged 
to  have  made  common  cause  for  some 
years  past  in  the  matter  of  "franchise- 
grabbing,"  "  asphalt,"  and  other  matters 
of  public  scandal,  and  by  the  further 
fact  that  several  thousand  German-Amer- 
icans in  wards  that  have  heretofore  been 
"safely  Republican  "  turned  their  votes 
to  Victor  Berger,  the  Social-Democratic 
candidate.  Over  three  thousand  ballots 
were  also  cast  for  Wilkie,  the  Social- 
Labor  candidate ,  but  it  is  not  clear  from 
what  source  these  came,  as  that  party 
never  polled  more  than  three  hundred 
votes  at  any  previous  election.  The  So- 
cial Democrats  assert  that  they  were  in- 
tended for  them,  and  that  their  partisans, 
many  of  whom  are  very  ignorant,  seeing 
the  word  "Social,"  pulled  the  wrong 
lever.  The  Socialists,  taking  both  classes 
together,  considerably  more  than  doubled 
the  vote  cast  by  them  at  the  last  munici- 
pal election,  and  the  margin  by  which 
they  led  the  Republicans  indicates  that 
they  have  become  an  important  factor  in 
•  the  municipal  affairs  of  Milwaukee.  As 
it  is,  they  elected  nine  Aldermen  to  eleven 
Republicans  and  twenty-six  Democrats ; 
but,  as  the  latter  have  a  clear  majority 
over  all,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Social- 
ists will  be  able  to  put  into  effect,  during 
the  present  term,  any  of  the  policies 
advocated  by  them.  They  will,  however, 
vote  as  a  unit  under  the  direction  of  the 
party's  central  committee.  Between  the 
Republicans  and  Socialists  there  is  said 
to  be  the  most  friendly  feeling,  and 
throughout  the  campaign  each  spoke 
well  of  the  other's  candidates,  their 
respective  principles,  only,  being  the 
subject  of  mild  attack.  Reports  from 
Milwaukee  all  agree  that  the  voting- 
machines,  which  were  used  in  every  pre- 
cinct, proved  a  distinct  success.  Only 
one  got  out  of  order,  and  it  was  quickly 
repaired;  while  the  voting  proceeded 
rapidly  and  without  confusion,  the  aver- 
age time  consumed  being  less  than  a 
minute.  The  polls  closed  at  seven,  and 
the  first  returns  were  received  seven 
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minutes  later,  the  result  of  the  election 
being  generally  known  throughout  the 
city  before  eight  o'clock. 


On  the  very  day  on  which 
i2aS^?S^  ^^^   Supreme  Court  of  the 

United  States  rendered  its 
memorable  decision  in  the  Northern  Se- 
curities case,  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina began  the  making  of  some  legal 
history  on  her  own  account,  involving 
principles  of  more  than  local  interest 
Little  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
North  Carolina  decision  outside  of  the 
State,  but  for  North  Carolinians  it  in- 
volves some  dramatic  situations,  and 
interest  in  its  various  phases  was  ab- 
sorbing and  intense.  The  Atlantic  and 
North  Carolina  Railroad  runs  from 
Goldsboro  to  Morehead  City.  It  is  a 
part  of  a  system  of  railroads  once  owned 
by  the  State,  the  rest  of  the  system 
having  been  leased  by  the  State  to  the 
Southern  Railway.  The  Atlantic  and 
North  Carolina  Railroad  is  owned  partly 
by  the  State,  partly  by  private  individ- 
uals. As  the  State  owns  12,666  shares 
out  of  a  total  of  17,972  shares,  the  State 
has  a  controlling  interest,  and  the  con- 
trol is  practically  vested  in  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  casts  the  vote  of  the  State's 
stock  at  the  meeting  of  the  stockholders. 
The  road  is  conservatively  estimated  as 
being  worth  $1,800,000.  While  it  has 
not  paid  a  dividend  for  many  years,  it 
has  recently  shared  with  the  other  rail- 
roads of  the  State  and  of  the  South  in 
the  abounding  prosperity  of  that  section 
of  the  country.  By  applying  the  profits  to 
improvements  the  condition  of  the  road 
has  been  immensely  improved  during 
Governor  Aycock's  administration.  The 
value  of  the  stock  has  risen  from  $30  to 
$50  a  share,  and  a  lease  which  will  prob- 
ably be  made  in  the  near  future  will  bring 
the  value  of  the  stock  to  par.  Of  course 
such  a  property,  with  such  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing value,  has  been  eagerly  desired 
by  more  than  one  private  individual  or 
corporation.  Among  those  who  have 
attempted  to  lease  the  road  was  Mr. 
V.  E.  McBee,  formerly  General  Manager 
of  the  Seaboard  Railway.  His  first  offer 
was  declined  by  Governor  Aycock,  Mr. 
McBee's  next  step  was,  in  conjunction 


with  another  railroad  man,  Mr.  K.  S. 
Finch,  to  ask  the  Federal  Court  to  throw 
the  railroad  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
on  the  charge  of  incompetency  in  the 
management  of  the  road.  The  clerk  of 
the  Federal  Court  of  that  district  was 
brought  to  his  office  at  the  dead  of  night 
to  sign  the  necessary  paper,  and  Messrs. 
McBee  and  Finch,  with  their  attorneys, 
posted  off  from  Raleigh  to  Norfolk, 
where  Judge  Pumell,  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
Eastern  North  Carolina,  was  holdiog 
court.  Judge  Pumell  granted  the  peti- 
tion of  Finch,  who  represented  himself 
as  a  stockholder  holding  forty-five  shares, 
for  a  receivership,  and  McBee  was 
appointed  receiver.  The  first  intima- 
tion that  the  CJovemor  or  any  of  the 
private  stockholders  had  of  the  re- 
ceivership was  from  the  papers  which 
printed  the  order  of  Judge  PumelL  It 
was  instinctively  felt  throughout  the 
State  that  this  was  a  reprehensible  and 
high-handed  proceeding.  The  matter 
was  taken  into  court  by  Governor  Ay- 
cock,  and  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the 
receivership  proceedings  had  been  far- 
cical. Judge  Pumell,  who  shared  with 
a  colleague  in  a  rehearing  of  the  case, 
expressed  himself  as  being  <*  highly 
indignant "  at  the  way  he  had  been  im- 
posed upon.  After  some  very  able  and 
energetic  legal  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  the  State  authorities,  led  by  Governor 
Aycock,  Messrs.  McBee  and  Finch  have 
been  charged  in  the  criminal  court  with 
conspiracy,  and  will  have  to  be  tried 
before  a  jury  of  their  fellow-countrymen 
accused  of  a  crime  which  is  punishaUe, 
according  to  the  laws  of  North  Carolina, 
by  a  term  in  the  penitentiary. 


Unfortunately,  there  is 
Th?/ed'r  JoU  afeeUnginNorthCaro- 

ana  as  well  as  m  many 
other  Southem  States  that  the  Federal 
courts  in  the  South  are  always  on  the 
side  of  the  great  corporations  and  against 
the  people.  The  Federal  judges  have 
nearly  all  been  appointed  from  the 
minority  party  in  the  South,  a  party  that 
too  often  in  that  section  is  lacking  in 
available  material  for  the  higher  offices, 
and  through  the  equally  unfortuniite  intol- 
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erance  of  the  majority  party  for  the  mi- 
nority, becau&e  of  the  race  issue,  the  Fed- 
eral judge  is  often  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  mass  of  the  white 
population  when  he  takes  his  seat  The 
movement  for  the  impeachment  of  Fed- 
eral Judge  Swayne,  of  Florida,  and  the 
threatened  impeachment  not  long  ago 
of  a  Federal  judge  in  North  Carolina, 
are  indicative  of  the  friction  -existing 
between  the  people  of  some  of  the 
Southern  States  and  the  Federal  courts. 
The  appointment  by  President  Roose- 
velt of  such  men  as  Judge  Jones,  of 
Alabama,  and  Judge  Speer,  of  Georgia, 
was  a  long  step  in  bringing  the  Federal 
courts  of  the  South  into  sympathy  with 
and  understanding  of  the  ideas  and 
beliefs  of  the  Southern  people.  The 
McBee  case  in  North  Carolina  is  another 
instance  of  the  clash  between  the  State 
authorities  and  the  Federal  courts,  in 
which  the  State,  happily  for  its  own 
interests  as  well  as  for  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice, appears  to  have  come  out  victori- 
ous. It  is  not  questioned  that  Judge 
Pumell,  who  granted  the  receivership  in 
favor  of  Mr.  McBee,  was  imposed  upon 
by  misleading  allegations.  It  is,  how- 
ever, asserted,  not  entirely  without  rea- 
son, that  the  Federal  courts,  which  in  the 
South  are  to  a  large  extent  the  creation 
of  the  Republican  party,  should  exercise 
especial  care  in  proceedings  where  State 
rights,  a  phrase  full  of  suggestion  and 
association  to  every  Southern  mind,  are 
involved. 

Although  naturally  of 
Ecblrt*^smyth  Conservative  tempera- 
ment, yet  because  he 
stood  for  liberty  in  thinking  and  teach- 
ing, Professor  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  who 
died  on  April  12,  was  by  many  sup- 
posed to  be  a  radical.  The  "  Andover 
Case  "  a  dozen  years  ago  was  a  matter 
for  discussion  outside  of  denominational 
or  even  church  circles.  To-day  it  has 
passed  out  of  the  minds  of  almost  all 
who  were  not  immediately  concerned  in 
it.  It  resulted  from  <*harges  brought 
against  five  of  the  professors  of  Andover 
Seminary  that  they  taught  the  doctrine 
of  future  probation — a  hypothesis 
rather  than  a  doctrine— which,  by  the 


way,  has  been  maintained  in  every 
epoch  of  the  Church  by  men  of  standing 
in  it  Professor  Smyth  was  called  upon 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  these  charges,  for 
there  were  ecclesiastical  reasons  why 
the  plaintiffs  preferred  not  to  gain  their 
point  against  all  whom  they  accused. 
For  nearly  seven  years  Professor  Smjrth 
bore  the  burden  that  was  laid  on  him, 
and  bore  it  patiently  and  with  peace. 
He  did  not  even  have  the  compensation, 
which  some  who  have  been  under 
charges  of  heresy  have  had,  of  enjoying 
the  combat  He  was  not  a  controver- 
sialist. When  the  case  came  to  an  end 
in  his  triumph  and  that  of  his  colleagues, 
he  allowed  without  reluctance  his  name 
to  disappear  from  popular  discussion. 
While  the  conflict  was  still  raging  about 
him,  and  men  who  laid  special  claim  to 
the  title  orthodox  were  attacking  him  as 
an  "  advanced  thinker  "  who  was  leading 
into  heresy  the  students  under  him,  one 
of  those  very  students  described  him  as 
"  a  sixteenth-century  theologian."  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Professor  Smyth  was 
neither  the  one  extreme  nor  the  other. 
He  was  rather  the  careful  and  cautious 
student  of  academic  cast  of  mind,  whose 
influence  was  in  the  direction,  not  of 
impulse  and  spontaneity,  but  rather  of 
restraint  and  studiousness,  which  was 
made  the  more  impressive  by  a  saintli- 
ness  of  character  that  men  of  his  own 
age  were  wont  to  liken  to  that  of  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.  Dr.  Smyth 
was  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  the 
recipient  of  honorary  degrees  from  Bow- 
doin and  Harvard,  a  member  of  learned 
societies,  and  the  author  of  several  theo- 
logical works.  He  was  in  his  seventy- 
fifth  year  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
will  be  remembered  as  a  scholar ;  but  he 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  either  as  an 
example  of  courageous  forbearance,  or 
as  a  teacher  who  fulfilled  his  function 
not  merely  by  formal  instruction  but 
also  by  the  unconscious  impartation  of 
his  own  strong  and  serene  qualities  to 
students  within  the  class-room  and  with- 
out. 

Samuel  Smiles   ^he  death,  at  the  great 
age  of  ninety-two,  of  Sam- 
uel Smiles  will  recall  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  readers  the  profit  and  incentive 
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to  effort  that  they  have  received  through 
his  books*  While  the  sophisticated  critic 
may  smile  at  the  truisms  and  aphorisms 
in  such  works  as  Mr.  Smiles's  ''Self- 
Help,"  and  his  less  known  "  Duty," 
"  Thrift,"  and  "  Character,"  it  i*  beyond 
question  that  these  books  have  in  a 
large  way  proved  an  incentive  to  char- 
acter-building. "  Self-Help  "  has  been 
translated,  it  is  said,  into  seventeen 
languages,  while  its  publisher,  Mr.  John 
Murray,  who  agreed  to  bring  out  the  book 
as  a  personal  favor  to  Mr.  Smiles,  and 
with  absolutely  no  expectation  of  any 
profit,  lived  to  see  it  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  publishing  successes  of  our 
times,  from  the  commercial  point  of 
view ;  it  has  sold  in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands and  is  still  selling.  Mr.  Smiles 
was  one  of  the  eleven  children  of  a 
Scotch  physician.  His  mother  was  left 
a  widow  in  his  youth,  and,  we  believe, 
in  poor  circumstances.  He  fought  his 
way  up  to  success  first  as  a  physician, 
then  as  a  journalist,  then  as  a  railway 
man,  and  finally  as  an  author.  In  addi- 
tion to  books  of  the  kind  illustrated  best 
by  his  "  Self-Help,"  Mr.  Smiles  did  a 
great  deal  of  miscellaneous  literary  work. 
In  his  "  Life  of  John  Murray :  a  Pub- 
lisher and  His  Friends,"  Mr.  Smiles 
produced  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
works  of  literary  reminiscence  of  our 
times. 

There  can  hardly  be  two 
for  Hems  opinions  about  the  wisdom  as 

well  as  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie's  latest  act  of  public 
beneficence.  To  recognize  heroic  actions 
by  suitable  commemoration  such  as  the 
granting  of  medals;  to  provide  those 
dependent  upon  men  or  women  who 
have  lost  their  lives  in  heroic  effort  to 
save  their  fellow-men ;  to  provide  also,  if 
necessary,  for  the  support  of  these  men 
or  women  themselves — ^nothing  could  be 
more  truly  commendable  and  desirable 
as  a  recognition  of  the  highest  qualities 
of  courage  and  self-devotion.  Care  is 
taken  that  the  income  of  the  five  million 
dollars  appfopriated  to  this  purpose  by 
Mr.  Carnegie  shall  be  well  administered 
by  a  commission  of  twenty-one  men  of 
experience  and  standing  in  the  com- 
munity, but  no  unreasonable  pr  vexa- 


tious restrictions  are  placed  upon  their 
use  of  the  fund's  income.  In  Mr.  Car- 
negie's own  words,  "  Whenever  heroism 
is  displayed  by  man  or  woman  in  saving 
human  life,  the  fund  applies." 

The  Conferences  held  annual- 
c^ofetri!^  ly  at  the  Amity  Baptist  Church, 

of  which  the  Rev.  Leightoo 
Williams  is  pastor,  are  a  unique  feature 
in  the  church  life  of  New  Yoik,  and 
worthy  of  imitation  elsewhere.  In  their 
more  formal  discussions,  and  in  the 
informal  table-talks  at  the  fellowship 
meal  intervening  daily  between  the 
sessions,  they  constitute  an  undenomi- 
national exchange  for  the  discussion  of 
Christian  mission  work  of  the  broadly 
social  religious  type.  At  the  fourteenth 
annual  meeting,  during  the  first  week  in 
April,  among  the  topics  discussed  were 
"  The  Industrial  Revolution  and  Foreign 
Missions,"  "Good  Citizenship  and  Twen- 
tieth Century  Politics,"  "  Why  Not  Try 
Christianity?"  "The  Gospel  as  the 
Solvent  of  Social  Problems,"  "  Deacon- 
ess Work  in  American  Methodism." 
Child  labor,  the  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian,  Christian  work  in  the  United 
States  army  and  for  prisoners,  the  pub- 
lic parks  and  city  betterment  both  in 
health  and  morals,  had  a  share  in  the 
proceedings.  The  spiritual  uplift  of 
these  Conferences  b  as  marked  as  their 
breadth  of  outlook  on  the  socid  interests 
of  religion* 

The  value  of  the  Sunday- 
"^L^d  •^•J^'IS!"  school    as    a    factor   in 

church-extension  work  ap- 
pears in  the  report  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Sunday-School  Society  at  its  sev- 
enty-second annual  meeting.  It  is  much 
easier  to  start  a  Sunday-school  than  to 
form  a  church,  but  the  tendency  of  the 
church  to  grow  out  of  the  Sunday-school 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  during 
1903  over  a  hundred  churches  devel- 
oped out  of  Sunday-schools  planted  or 
fostered  by  this  Society.  Nearly  five 
hundred  new  schools  were  organized 
during  the  year.  In  many  a  case  the 
redemption  of  a  heathenish  community 
from  lawlessness,  immorality,  and  irre- 
ligion  begins  in  the  planting  of  the  tree 
pf  life  in  the  form  of  a  Sunday-school 
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Chinese  Exclusion 

The  subject  of  Chinese  exclusion  has 
come  again  before  Congress,  and  ought  to 
come  before  the  American  people  for  seri- 
ous consideration.  The  existing  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  China, 
under  which  the  present  Chinese  Ex- 
clusion Law  was  passed,  expires  by 
limitation  in  December,  and  the  Chi- 
nese Government  has  officially  signified 
its  unwillingness  to  renew  its  present 
terms.  The  history  of  that  treaty  is 
narrated  on  another  page  by  Mr.  Ches- 
ter Holcombe,  who  is  one  of  the 
first  of  living  American  authorities  on 
the  relations  of  China  and  the  Chinese 
to  the  United  States.  In  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Holcombe's  article  there  are 
two  other  brief  papers — one  a  piece 
of  classic  English  literature,  the  other  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  modem  journal- 
ism— which  we  wish  our  readers  might 
carefully  look  into.  We  refer  to  Lord 
Macaulay's  famous  essay  on  "  The  Civil 
Disabilities  of  the  Jews,"  and  to  an  arti- 
cle in  the  "  North  American  Review  " 
lor  March,  by  a  Chinese  gentleman  and 
official,  who  discusses  Chinese  exclusion 
from  its  aspect  as  "  A  Menace  to  Amer- 
ica's Oriental  Trade." 

It  may  be  asked  what  the  exclusion 
of  the  Jews  from  political  rights  in  Eng- 
land in  1831  has  to  do  with  America's 
treatment  of  the  Chinese,  There  is, 
however,  more  of  a  parallel  than  might 
appear  at  first  sight — a  parallel  which 
grows  more  striking  as  the  reader  turns 
over  the  pages  of  Macaulay's  brilliant, 
witty,  and  humane  essay. 

From  the  days  of  the  Sand  Lot  Riots 
in  San  Francisco,  everything  has  been 
done  by  politicians,  and  even  by  certain 
educators  and  some  political  economists, 
to  blacken  and  distort  the  reputation  of 
Chinese  coming  to  and  living  in  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  feelings  of  fear, 
contempt,  and  disgust  towards  the  China- 
man have  been  so  cultivated  by  various 
influences  that  respectable  and  peace- 
loving  Chinamen  have  been  unable  to 
walk  the  streets  in  certain  communities 
without  being  derided  and  insulted  by 
the  very  children  among  whom  they 
passed.  It  is  said  in  defense  of  our 
political  antagonism  to  the   Chinaman 


that  he  is  not  a  genuine  immigrant; 
that  he  does  not  settle  down  to  make  a 
home ;  that  he  never  does  make  and 
never  can  make  an  American  citizen  ; 
that  he  despises  our  customs  and  man- 
ners and  maintains  his  own  ;  that  he  is 
clannish  and  insists  on  living  in  com^ 
munities  of  other  Chinamen ;  that  his 
sole  object  is  to  make  enough  money  to 
get  back  to  China,  there  to  live  in  com- 
parative affluence  ;  that  he  is  incapable 
of  learning  either  to  speak  or  to  think 
in  English — in  other  words,  that  he  is 
not  a  human  being,  as  Americans  count 
human  beings.  All  these  things  in  a 
little  different  form  were  said  of  the 
Jews  in  England  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  and  Macaulay  points  out 
in  the  following  famous  passage  the 
falsity  of  such  conclusions  : 

If  all  the  red-haired  people  in  Europe 
had,  during  centuries,  been  outraged  and 
oppressed,  banished  from  this  place,  impris- 
oned in  that,  deprived  of  their  money,  de- 
prived of  their  teeth,  convicted  of  the  most 
improbable  crimes  on  the  feeblest  evidence, 
dragged  at  horses'  tails,  hanged,  tortured, 
burned  alive  ;  if,  when  manners  became 
milder,  they  had  still  been  subject  to  debas- 
ing restrictions  and  exposed  to  vulgar  in- 
sults, locked  up  in  particular  streets  in  some 
countries,  pelted  and  ducked  by  the  rabble 
in  others,  excluded  everywhere  from  magis- 
tracies and  honors,  what  would  be  the  pa- 
triotism of  gentlemen  with  red  hair?  And 
if,  under  such  circumstances,  a  proposition 
were  made  for  admitting  red-haired  men  to 
office,  how  striking  a  speech  might  an  elo- 
quent admirer  of  our  old  institutions  deliver 
sigainst  so  revolutionary  a  measure  I  "  These 
men,"  he  might  say,  "scarcely  consider 
themselves  as  Englishmen.  They  think  a 
red-haired  Frenchman  or  a  red-haired  Ger- 
man more  closely  connected  with  them  than 
a  man  with  brown  hair  bom  in  their  own 
parish.  If  a  foreign  sovereign  patronizes 
red  hair,  they  love  him  better  than  their  own 
native  king.  They  are  not  Englishmen; 
they  cannot  be  Englishmen;  nature  has  for- 
bidden it ;  experience  proves  it  to  be  impos- 
sible. Right  to  political  power  they  have 
none;  for  no  man  has  a  right  to  political 
power.  Let  them  enjoy  personal  security; 
let  their  property  be  under  the  protection  of 
the  law.  But  it  they  ask  for  leave  to  exer- 
cise power  over  a  community  of  which  they 
are  only  half  members,  a  community  the 
constitution  of  which  is  essentially  dark- 
haired,  let  us  answer  them  in  the  words  of 
our  wise  ancestors,  Nolumus  leges  Anglice 
mutariP 

No  one  has  yet  denied  the  thriftiness, 
industry,  and  loyalty  to  employer  of  the 
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Chinese  laborers  and  servants  who  have 
come  to  the  United  States.  Nobody 
denies  that  on  the  whole  they  have  been 
law-abiding  dwellers  in  a  strange  land. 
Nobody  denies  that  the  present  horti- 
cultural beauty  and  agricultural  pros- 
perity of  the  State  of  California  are  large- 
ly due  to  the  initial  work  of  Chinese 
laborers  who  performed  tasks  with 
patience,  skill,  and  good  humor  that  no 
other  men  could  be  found  to  perform. 
By  our  very  laws  they  are  fot bidden  to 
become  citizens  of  the  country.  They 
cannot  be  naturalized.  They  are  treated 
with  aversion  and  with  contumely.  Why 
should  they  not  segregate  and  live  by 
themselves  ?  Why  should  they  eagerly 
adopt  American  Ijiabits  of  life  ? 

So  much  for  a  brief  allusion  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  question.  The  Outlook 
does  not  assert  that  Chinese  immigration 
should  be  unrestricted — undoubtedly  it 
does  need  reasonable  restrictions — al- 
though the  danger  of  "hordes"  of 
Chinese  coming  into  this  country — 
if  unrestricted — has  been  very  much 
exaggerated.  The  census  of  1880,  up 
to  which  year  Chinese  had  been  com- 
ing into  the  country  under  the  general 
immigration  laws  without  any  speciBc 
prohibitions,  showed  that  there  were 
only  105,465  Chinese  in  the  United 
States.  We  do  not  think  it  has  ever 
been  clearly  proved  that  Chinese  immi- 
gration needs  any  other  control  than 
that  which  is  placed  by  our  immigration 
laws  upon  general  immigration.  If  the 
vicious,  the  diseased,  the  incompetent, 
the  paupers,  and  the  contract  laborers 
among  the  Chinese  are  excluded,  as  they 
are  under  our  general  immigration  laws, 
it  would  probably  be  time  enough  to 
deal  with  the  "hordes"  of  incoming 
Chinamen  when  those  "  hordes "  ap- 
peared. 

This,  however.  The  Outlook  admits 
is  a  debatable  question.  China  herself 
has  in  the  past  been  willing,  and  is  will- 
ing now,  we  believe,  to  consent  to  a 
reasonable  exclusion  law  which  shall 
prohibit  the  incoming  of  coolie  laborers. 

What  China  objects  to,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  The  Outlook  reasonably  ob- 
jects to,  is  the  present  harsh,  unjust, 
and  unintelligent  administration  of  the 
law.     To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 


these  statements  it  is  only  necessary  to 
read  the  article  by  Mr.  Wong-Kai-Kah 
in  the  "  North  American  Review,"  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.  Mr. 
Wong  received  his  education  in  this 
country  and  therefore  understands  Amer- 
ican customs,  manners,  and  feelings,  and 
his  ably  written  article  shows  that  all 
Chinamen  are  not  incapable  of  thinking 
and  writing  in  English  admirably.  Un- 
der the  present  Exclusion  Law,  the 
.professed  purpose  of  which  is  to  keep 
Chinese  laborers  out  of  the  country, 
there,  is  a  specific  exemption  dause. 
Under  this  exemption  Chinese  mer- 
chants or  students  or  travelers  for 
pleasure  and  curiosity  "  can  enter  this 
country  upon  producing  an  appropriate 
certificate  from  their  government  in- 
dorsed by  the  United  States  Consul  or 
the  diplomatic  officer  at  the  port  of 
departure."  But  what,  in  effect,  does 
this  exemption  amount  to  ?  A  Chinese 
gentleman  who  visits  the  United  States 
under  this  agreement  made  between  the 
friendly  Government  of  China  and  our 
own  is  actually  treated  like  a  suspicious 
person  and  a  criminal.  He  is,  as  Mr. 
Wong  points  out,  "  detained  in  the  pen 
on  the  steamship  wharf  or  imprisoned 
like  a  felon  until  the  customs  officials 
are  satisfied."  The  absurd  red  tape  and 
the  almost  brutal  literalism  of  some  of 
our  minor  customs  officials  are  laell 
known  to  home-coming  American  trav- 
elers. To  what  unjust  extremes  their 
interpretation  of  the  law  is  sometimes 
carried  is  typically  illustrated  by  the 
story  which  Mr.  Holcombe  tells  in  his 
paper  of  the  Chinese  baby  that  was  a- 
cluded  in- San  Francisco  when  the  father 
and  mother  were  legally  entitled  to  enter. 
Chinese  merchants  who  by  a  special 
commissioner  sent  to  China  have  been 
invited  to  attend  the  St  Louis  World's 
Fair  must  submit  to  a  physical  examina- 
tion under  what  is  known  as  the  Ber- 
tillon  system  of  identification — a  scien- 
tific method  of  identifying  criminals  by 
the  accurate  measurement  and  inspec- 
tion of  the  naked  body.  They  must  be 
photographed  exactly  as  arrested  law- 
breakers are  photographed  for  the 
rogues'  gallery.  Some  of  the  Chinese 
merchants,  students,  and  travelers  for 
pleasure,  who  are  now  treated  and  will 
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be  treated  the  coining  summer  in  this 
way,  are  graduates  of  Yale»  Amherst, 
and  other  colleges  and  universities. 
What  would  a  civil  engineer,  a  graduate 
of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale 
University,  say  if,  on  going  to  China  to 
help  erect  a  great  railway  bridge  built 
by  contract  with  an  American  private 
firm,  he  were  kept  overnight  in  a  cage 
on  a  Chinese  Ellis  Island,  stripped  to 
the  skin,  measured,  photographed,  and 
cross-questioned  by  a  lot  of  Chinese 
officials  who  neither  desired  nor  endeav- 
ored to  conceal  their  contempt  for  him  ? 
Such  treatment  of  an  American  citizen 
would  fill  our  newspapers  with  articles 
about  Chinese  barbarism  and  the  neces- 
sity, in  order  to  save  Christian  civiliza- 
tion to  the  world,  of  teaching  the  heathen 
Chinese  something  about  the  refinements 
of  Occidental  customs  and  manners. 

Aside  from  the  inhumanity  and  the 
false  philosophy  and  ethics  of  treating 
Chinese  visitors  to  the  United  States  as 
we  do  treat  them,  there  is  something 
inexpressibly  absurd  and  stupid  in  it  all. 
The  American  is  supposed — or  at  least 
supposes  himself — to  be  one  of  the 
shrewdest  merchants,  traders,  and  busi- 
ness men  in  the  world.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  said  nowadays  about  the  splendid 
future  which  lies  before  the  great  Amer- 
ican Republic  in  the  development  of  our 
Oriental  trade.  Our  editors,  our  stump 
speakers,  and  our  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators are  forever  painting  glowing  pic- 
tures of  the  development  of  our  trans- 
continental railways,  our  trans-Pacific 
steamship  lines,  and  our  Califomian  and 
Oregonian  seaports — are  forever  depict- 
ing the  vast  industrial  enterprises  in 
store  for  us  in  the  development  of  our 
factories,  our  wheat-fields,  and  our  cattle 
ranches  when  we  shall  begin  to  supply 
the  Orient  with  American  foodstuffs 
and  American  manufactures.  And  what 
is  the  Orient?  Practically,  China.  A 
Broadway  merchant  who  should  adver- 
tise in  sdl  the  morning  papers,  urging 
customers  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
to  visit  his  "  emporium  "  to  find  there 
the  most  beautiful  goods  and  the  most 
tempting  bargains,  and  who  should  stand 
at  the  doorway  of  his  place  of  business 
and  insist  that  every  **  Jerseyman  "  must 
pass  an  examination  before  he  can  enter, 


must  listen  to  the  latest  newspaper  jokes 
at  the  expense  of  his  State,  and  must  be 
examined  by  an  entomologist  in  order  to 
prevent  his  introducing  any  malaria- 
bearing  mosquitoes,  could  not  be  doing 
any  more  insane  thing  from  a  business 
point  of  view  than  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  now  doing  in  urging 
China  to  buy  American  goods  and  then, 
in  effect,  browbeating  and  insulting  any 
Chinese  merchant  who  comes  in  response 
to  the  invitation. 

The   Fear  of  Municipal 
Socialism 

Shall  the  city  be  the  driver  and  the 
street  railroads  be  the  team,  or  shall  the 
street  railroads  be  the  driver  and  the 
city  be  the  team?  In  other  words,  is 
the  city  to  be  regarded  as  the  master  of 
an  estate  who  employs  certain  agents, 
at  high  remuneration,  to  do  what  he 
believes  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
estate,  or  is  the  city  to  be  r^^rded 
merely  as  the  estate  itself  which  offers 
special  inducements  for  men  who  have 
the  means  to  invest  capital  in  it,  to 
develop  it,  and  become  to  a  degree  its 
owners?  Is  the  city  a  person,  or  is  it 
only  a  thing?  A  person  can  improve 
himself ;  a  thing  can  only  be  improved. 
A  person  is  free  to  make  mistakes ;  a 
thing  at  the  worst  can  only  be  misused. 

It  is  the  conflict  between  these  two 
conceptions  of  municipality  that  has 
been  in  existence  ever  since  the  first 
municipal  franchise  was  granted,  and 
has  been  especially  discernible  in 
recent  legislation  in  New  York  and 
Illinois.  By  that  Chicago  has  become 
very  much  of  a  person,  but  the  city  of 
New  York  still  remains  to  some  degree 
a  thing.  Last  week  we  described  the 
result  of  the  Mueller  law  and  the  refer- 
endum. Chicago  can  now  do  what  it 
thinks  best  with  its  methods  of  trans- 
portation. It  can  engage  one  man  to 
lay  tracks  and  another  to  run  cars  upon 
them.  Or  it  can  lay  the  tracks  and  run 
the  cars  itself.  New  York  City,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  denied  this  privi- 
lege. In  constructing  rapid-transit  facil- 
ities, which  in  the  future  are  to  be  put 
principally   underground,  it  is  limited 
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by  what  contractors  Art  willing  to  do. 
The  State  Legislature  has  just  adjourned 
without  giving  the  city  liberty  to  build 
and  operate  its  own  subways. 

The  present  law,  slightly  modified  by 
the  recent  Legislature,  gives  the  city  lib- 
erty to  say  at  what  price  the  subways  can 
be  built.  That  is  a  great  deal  better  than 
no  liberty  at  alL  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  all  the  liberty  the  city  really  could 
have  exercised  until  now.  The  subway 
which  is  now  nearing  completion  was 
constructed  on  terms  which,  under  the 
conditions,  must  be  regarded  as  advan- 
tageous. The  company  which  is  build- 
ing it  has  borrowed  the  city's  money, 
and  in  turn  has  given  bond.  It  has 
been  required  to  agree  to  operate  the 
subway — or,  if  it  disposes  of  its  rights, 
to  transfer  them  to  a  company  which 
will  operate  the  subway — ^for  fifty  years. 
During  that  period  it  pays  an  annual 
rent  (toward  which  the  interest  on  its 
bond  is  to  be  counted),  and  at  the  end 
of  the  period  it  must  pay  its  debt  and 
turn  over  the  subway  to  the  city.  This 
is  an  arrangement  advantageous  both  to 
the  company  and  the  city,  and  no  one 
can  regret  it  One  might  ask,  What 
more  could  be  required  ?  The  city  lends 
its  money,  receives  its  interest  in  the 
form  of  rent,  is  repaid  at  the  end  of  fifty 
years,  and  has  a  subway  to  boot  That 
would  be  possibly  a  satisfactory  plan  to 
be  adopted  as  a  permanent  policy  if 
subways  were  limitless  ;  but  transporta- 
tion, even  underground,  in  a  particular 
direction  is  a  monopoly,  and  it  is  more 
than  conceivable  that  the  operation  of  a 
few  such  subways  would  mean  the  con- 
trol of  the  entire  transportation  of  the 
city's  inhabitants  to  and  from  their 
work.  To  give  over  such  control  to  one 
or  two  companies  is  costly  at  any  price. 
And  yet  New  York  City,  if  it  is  to  have 
more  subways  under  the  present  law, 
has  no  choice  but  to  sell  that  control. 
For  it  cannot  make  a  contract  for  the 
building  of  a  new  subway  except  with  a 
company  that  will  at  the  same  time  con- 
tract to  equip  and  operate  the  subway 
for  not  less  than  thirty-five  years.  Such 
a  contract  can  be  made  only  by  a  con- 
cern that  has  immense  resources.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  only  two  com- 
panies in  New  York  that  are  at  all  likely 


to  undertake  such  a  contract,  and  each 
of  them  already  controls  a  large  part  of 
the  city's  transportation  facilities.  To 
either  one  or  the  other  of  these  the  dty 
must  turn  over  both  the  building  and 
operating  of  any  new  subway.  It  has 
no  choice. 

Before  the  Legislature,  which  is  now 
adjourned,  there  was  a  bill,  called  the 
Elsberg-Newcomb  Bill,  providing  that 
the  city  could  make  separate  contracts 
for  building  and  for  operating ;  could, 
indeed,  divide  the  process  of  building 
among  several  contractors ;  and,  if  it 
deemed  it  profitable,  could  even  build 
or  operate,  or  build  and  operate,  sub- 
ways itself.  The  bill  was  strangled  in 
committee  for  fear  it  might  grow  into  a 
giant  of  municipal  Socialism.  Staid 
newspapers,  like  the  New  York  "  Times" 
and  the  New  York  "Globe,"  became 
nervous  at  the  thought  of  the  harm  the 
city  might  do  to  itself  if  it  was  released 
from  the  protecting  hand  of  a  money- 
making  syndicate.  The  city,  it  was  said, 
might  be  lured  into  building  an  un- 
necessary subway  which  would  not  pay 
for  itself.  The  awful  thought  of  empty 
cars  with  dangling,  unoccupied  straps 
was  too  much  for  the  conservative  minds 
of  legislators,  and  they  hastened  the  bill 
to  its  doom.  They  apparendy  foigot 
the  alarming  fact  of  municipal  Socialism 
already  prevalent  in  New  York,  which 
paves  and  cleans  its. own  streets  and 
maintains  free  schools.  The  fear  d 
municipal  Socialism,  like  many  anotiier 
superstition,  fortunately,  is  not  consist- 
ent, for  if  it  were  there  are  many  editors, 
lawyers,  legislators,  and,  by  no  means 
least,  financiers,  who  would  start  at  the 
sight  of  a  public-school  building,  and 
run  from  every  gang  of  workmen  open- 
ing a  new  street 

The  time  was  when  public  franchises 
were  given  for  the  asking — the  effectual 
asking.  Then  they  were  given  provided 
the  askers  kept  the  streets  between  the 
tracks  in  order.  At  last  the  franchises 
were  sold,  the  price,  token  of  Social- 
ism, going  into  the  city  treasury.  Then 
the  franchises  were  simply  lent,  to  be 
returned  to  the  city.  The  time  has 
already  come  now  when  cities  are 
beginning  to  wonder  whether  they  are 
not  as  capable  of  controlling  a  highway 
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which  moves  as  well  as  a  street  on 
which  people  may  move.  Boston  started 
to  build  its  own  subway  before  it  ar- 
ranged for  the  operation  of  the  subway. 
Chicago  has  now  claimed  the  right  to 
say  whether  it  shall  lease  its  means  of 
transportation  or  manage  them  itself. 
New  York  can  also  have  its  liberty  as 
soon  as  it  recognizes  that  such  liberty 
is  worth  exercising. 

From     the     Southern 
Standpoint 

Mr.  Edgar  Gardner  Murphy's  "  Prob- 
lems of  the  Present  South,"  which  bears 
the  imprint  of  the  Macmillan  Company, 
is  a  book  of  National  importance.  Not 
since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
therefore  not  since  the  South  began  to 
deal  with  its  present  problems,  has  there 
been  a  contribution  of  such  importance 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  those  prob- 
lems as  that  which  Mr.  Murphy  has  made. 
A  Southerner,  devotedly  attached  to  his 
section,  intimately  acquainted  with  it, 
appreciating  to  the  full  the  quality  and 
charm  of  its  old  ideals,  but  thoroughly 
in  touch  with  the  modern  movements 
which  are  modifying  those  ideals,  Mr. 
Murphy  is  pre-eminently  qualified  to 
speak  of  the  South  and  for  the  South. 
His  discussion  is  candid,  sympathetic, 
and  Christian.  It  fills  in  the  historical 
background  and  gives  the  perspective  in 
dealing  with  Southern  conditions  which 
have  been  so  conspicuously  lacking  in 
the  philippics  of  politicians  and  the 
discussions  of  newspapers  North  and 
South.  "  It  is  one  of  the  incredibilities 
of  history,"  writes  Mr.  Murphy,  "  that  in 
the  world's  discussions  of  the  South  the 
occasional  victories  of  impatience  should 
loom  so  large,  and  that  the  South's  far 
greater  victories  of  magnanimity  should 
loom  so  small ;"  that  the  shrill  voice  of 
the  partisan  and  the  fanatic  should  drown 
the  deep  and  moderate  tones  of  the 
statesman  and  the  true  reformer. 

Mr.  Murphy's  book  confirms  the  im- 
pressions of  Southern  conditions  and 
problems  which  The  Outlook  has  been 
urging  upon  its  readers  for  several  years 
past.  He  brings  into  the  field,  without 
too  prolonged  description,  those  revolu- 


tionary changes  through  which  the  South 
has  passed  within  the  memory  of  a 
generation  :  the  vast  devastation  of  war, 
the  annihilation  of  property,  the  violent 
wresting  of  government  from  the  hands 
of  the  trained  classes,  their  disfranchise- 
ment, the  sudden  elevation  of  a  group 
of  men  who  had  been  field-hands  and 
day-laborers,  and  upon  whom,  with  a 
cruelty  as  terrible  as  it  is  pathetic,  the 
vast  burdens  of  education,  intelligence, 
and  trained  responsibility  were  suddenly 
thrown.  The  injustice  done  to  the  white 
man  by  this  inversion  of  all  true  princi- 
ples of  statesmanship  was  frightful,  but 
the  injustice  done  to  the  negro  was 
still  more  appalling.  The  South  fought 
with  superb  courage;  and,  after  the 
manner  of  men  of  courage,  accepted 
defeat  frankly  and  finally.  No  country 
except  the  Netherlands  has  suffered 
more  from  war  than  did  the  South  during 
the  Civil  War;  and  its  heaviest  burdens 
came,  not  during  the  period  of  destruc- 
tion by  arms,  but  during  the  period 
of  disorganization  miscalled  Reconstruc- 
tion. It  was  then  that  the  deepest 
wounds  were  made,  the  most  terrible 
burdens  imposed,  the  fiercest  animosities 
awakened.  Mr.  Murphy  compares  the 
course  adopted  by  the  Confederate 
soldiers  after  General  Lee's  surrender 
with  the  course  taken  by  the  army  of 
the  Commonwealth  on  the  return  of 
Charles  II.;  that  heroic  band  of  men 
which  had  become  practically  invincible, 
against  which  the  splendid  charges  of 
Prince  Rupert's  cavalry  had  been  hurled 
in  vain,  which  had  executed  one  king 
and  driven  another  into  exile,  and  of 
which  Cromwell  himself  was  obliged  to 
take  heed,  remained  in  silence  as  Charles 
II.  passed  them  in  review,  and  quietly 
went  back  to  their  fields  and  their  shops 
again  to  carry  into  civil  life  the  superb 
training  which  they  had  gained  in  war. 
This,  Mr.  Murphy  tells  us,  was  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Southern  soldiers  when  they 
turned  their  faces  homeward  to  homes 
which  had  been  desolated  and  to  a  future 
which  seemed  hopeless. 

The  North  ought  to  understand  the 
magnificent  courage  which  the  South 
showed  in  the  years  after  the  war,  and 
it  ought  to  appreciate  the  necessary 
burdens  which  were  laid  upon  that  cour- 
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age  by  the  rejection  of  the  statesmanlike 
policy  of  Lincoln  and  the  adoption  of 
the  partisan  policy  of  the  men  who  used 
a  great  victory,  not  for  the  purposes  of 
reknitting  severed  ties,  but  of  still  fur- 
ther punishing  those  who  had  lost 

It  was  out  of  such  conditions  as  these 
that  the  New  South  emerged.  In  the 
decade  between  1880  and  1890,  Mr. 
Murphy  tells  us,  the  capital  invested  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  increased 
from  $22,000,000  to  $113,000,000,  and 
the  number  of  cotton-mills  from  180  to 
412.  Since  1900  the  number  of  those 
mills  has  passed  900,  and  has  doubled 
within  a  period  of  three  years.  In  no 
section  of  the  country  is  economic  prog- 
ress more  rapid  to-day  than  in  the  States 
south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  and 
in  no  section  is  the  industrial  outlook 
for  the  future  more  prosperous  and 
stimulating. 

Of  the  enthusiasm  for  education  which 
has  grown  up  in  the  last  few  years  in 
many  parts  of  the  South  The  Outlook 
has  many  times  spoken,  regarding  it  as 
distinctly  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
signs  of  the  times,  and  as  substituting 
National  for  sectional  interests  and  feel- 
ings. This  renaissance  of  educational 
interests  involves  something  more  than 
the  freshening  of  school  methods,  the 
multiplication  of  schools,  the  advance  of 
educational  standards;  it  is  significant 
of  the  reawakened  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual life  of  a  great  part  of  the  country. 
It  means  that  the  New  South  has  come 
to  self-consciousness,  to  a  realization  of 
its  possibilities,  its  opportunities,  and 
the  new  ideals  which  are  to  take  their 
place  side  by  side  with  the  old  ideals, 
and  which  are  to  shape  the  Southern 
character  of  the  future.  To  that  move- 
ment Mr.  Murphy  gives  large  attention, 
for  he  has  himself  borne  no  unimpor- 
tant share  in  it 

What  he  has  to  say  about  the  negro 
question  is  of  special  importance;  for 
never  was  a  question  presented  to  a 
people  which  demanded  greater  dispas- 
sionateness, larger  knowledge,  and,  above 
all  things,  the  patience,  the  considera- 
tion, and  the  sympathy  that  come  from 
knowledge.  The  negro  problem  is  from 
every  point  of  view  one  of  the  greatest 
perplexity  and  the  most  menacing  pro- 


portions. Only  the  ignorant  or  the  pas- 
sionate will  present  any  quick  remedy, 
any  sure  panacea ;  all  those  who  know 
anything  about  the  question  at  first  hand 
know  that  a  long  period  of  time,  great 
patience,  and  an  immense  amount  of 
character-building  will  be  involved  in  the 
settlement  of  that  question.  Mr.  Murphy 
does  not  complain  because  there  has 
been  so  much  criticism  in  the  North  of 
the  Southern  attitude  on  this  question; 
he  does  complain,  however,  and  with 
justice,  that  the  North,  instead  of  criti- 
cising the  wrongs  in  the  South,  criticises 
the  South  itself,  without  discrimination 
and  therefore  without  intelligence.  He 
quotes  at  length  a  noble  utterance  of 
the  late  Dr.  Curry,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  educational  movement  and  one  of  the 
foremost  Southern  men  of  his  generation. 
Speaking  at  Montgomery,  the  first  capi- 
tal of  the  Confederacy,  four  years  ago, 
Dr.  Curry  said : 

Slavery  cursed  the  South  with  stupid, 
Ignorant,  uninventive  labor.  The  curse  in 
larg^  degree  remains.  The  policy  of  some 
would  perpetuate  it  and  give  a  system  of 
serfdom  degrading  to  the  negro,  corrupting 
to  the  employer.  The  negro  is  a  valuable 
laborer ;  let  us  improve  him  and  make  his 
labor  more  intelligent,  more  skiUed,  more 
productive.  .  .  .  Shall  the  Caucasian  race, 
m  timid  fearfulness,  in  cowardly  injustice, 
wrong  an  inferior  race,  put  obstacles  to  its 
progress  ?  Left  to  itself,  away  from  the 
elevating  influence  of  contact  and  tuition, 
there  wiU  be  retrocession.  Shall  we  hasten 
the  retrogression,  shall  we  have  two  races 
side  by  side,  equal  in  i>olitical  privileges, 
one  educated,  the  other  ignorant  r  Unless 
the  white  people,  the  superior,  the  cultivated 
race,  lift  up  the  lower,  both  will  be  inevi- 
tably dragged  down.  Look  at  these  roses 
on  this  platform.  They  have  been  devel- 
oped from  an  inferior  plant  by  skilled  cul- 
ture into  gorgeous  American  Beauties.  So 
it  is  with  other  flowers  and  fruits ;  so  with 
animals,  and  so  it  is  with  men.  Eight  hun- 
dred years  ago  our  ancestors  were  pirate^ 
careless  of  laws  either  of  God  or  man ;  and 
yet,  by  culture  and  education  and  discipline 
and  free  institutions  and  liberty  of  worship, 
they  have  been  made  the  people  that  they 
are  tCKiay.  God's  throne  is  justice  and 
right  and  truth.  Unseat  him  from  that 
throne  and  he  becomes  a  demon ;  and  so 
will  sink  our  Southern  civilization  into  in- 
famy if  we  are  guilty  of  cruelest  injustice  to 
an  mferior  race,  whom  God  has  put  mto 
our  hands  as  trustees  for  their  elevation  and 
improvement  and  for  his  glory. 

This,  Mr.  Murphy  urges,  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  responsible  South— the  South 
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which  will  ultimately  settle  the  race 
question — which  feels  toward  that  race 
the  deepest  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
which  needs  and  ought  to  have  the 
moral  reinforcement  of  Northern  sym- 
pathy and  thought.  In  the  face  of  the 
present  outbreak  of  race  feeling,  which 
has  shown  itself  nowhere  more  offen- 
sively or  unintelligently  than  in  the  hasty 
action  of  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky 
in  arbitrarily  decreeing  the  separation 
of  the  races  at  Berea  College,  and  of 
many  outbreaks  of  passion  and  violence 
throughout  the  South,  Mr.  Murphy  de- 
clares that  the  real  mind  of  the  South  is 
to  be  found  in  the  deep  sense  of  respon- 
sibility of  the  white  toward  the  black. 
There  is  a  distinct  assumption,  he  de- 
clares, of  the  negro's  inferiority;  but 
there  is  also  a  distinct  assumption  of 
the  negro's  improvability ;  and  it  is  upon 
this  double  assumption  that  the  South 
finds  its  obligation.  What  is  needed  is 
larger  intelligence,  and  the  patience 
which  would  come  from  it,  and  more 
confidence  and'sympathyfrom  the  North 
while  this  problem  is  being  worked  out ; 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  to-day  the 
negro  is  not  fitted  for  the  responsibilities 
that  have  been  laid  upon  him  ;  and,  in 
the  South,  a  fuller  and  clearer  sense  of 
responsibility  toward  a  race  that  needs 
and  must  have  education,  and  a  clearer 
and  deeper  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
no  race  relations  can  be  settled  except 
upon  lines  of  justice  and  kindness.  If 
the  North  can  be  brought  to  see  that 
the  n^ro  has  been  pushed  too  far  and 
too  hard,  that  responsibilities  have  been 
laid  upon  him  which  he  could  not  dis- 
charge, and  which  have  brought,  there- 
fore, the  greatest  disaster  to  him  and  to 
the  section  in  which  he  lives ;  and  if  the 
South  can  be  brought  to  see  that,  even 
conceding  the  present  inferiority  of  the 
negro,  he  has  rights  and  privileges  as 
definite  as  those  possessed  by  a  superior 
race ;  that  no  race  under  American  in- 
stitutions, or  for  that  matter  in  modern 
times,  can  be  condemned  as  a  race  to 
burden-bearing  and  servility,  that  the 
gates  of  education  must  be  open  so  that 
every  race  shall  have  a  chance  of  show- 
ing its  quality,  w«  shall  have  gone  a  long 
way  toward  the  settlement  of  this  most 
perplexing  question. 


Waiting  on  the  Lord 

A  large  part  of  being  a  Christian 
consists  in  waiting  patiently  and  cheer- 
fully while  the  Lord  does  his  work  and 
carries  out  his  purposes  in  the  world. 
Many  people  assume  that  waiting  on 
the  Lord  means  keeping  up  courage 
and  hope  until  some  personal  problem 
is  solved,  some  personal  difficulty  re- 
moved, some  personal  grief  consoled.  It 
means  all  these  things,  and  it  means  a 
great  deal  more :  it  means  quiet,  faith- 
ful, courageous  living  in  this  world  in 
which  our  lot  is  cast.  For  the  most 
comfortably  placed  people,  as  for  the 
most  unfortunate,  life  is  a  very  difficult 
matter.  To  be  entirely  at  home  in  this 
world  and  perfectly  comfortable  in  it 
one  must  be  without  thought,  feeling,  or 
sight.  "  Life  is  a  comedy  to  those  who 
think  and  a  tragedy  to  those  who  feel " 
is  an  aphorism  which  conveys  only  a 
half-truth.  To  those  who  think  in  any 
real  way  life  is  never  a  comedy;  the 
touch  of  tragedy  is  always  on  it; 
while  to  those  who  feel,  if  they  are  wait- 
ing on  the  Lord,  it  is  never  entirely  a 
tragedy.  To  all  men,  without  regard  to 
conditions,  it  is  full  of  perplexity,  anxi- 
ety, trouble,  and  sorrow ;  to  all  women, 
however  happily  placed,  it  brings  heavy 
burdens,  lonely  hours,  deep  disappoint- 
ments, passionate  regrets.  Those  who 
live  in  pleasant  gardens,  walled  against 
the  world,  do  not  escape  the  cries  of 
anguish  that  rise  out  of  the  world  and 
cannot  be  shut  out;  those  who  cHmb 
with  steady  step  the  paths  of  reputation 
and  eminence  constantly  come  upon 
those  who  have  fallen  by  the  way.  Bolt 
the  doors  as  we  may,  sorrow  and  death 
knock  at  them,  and  the  immortal  strength 
of  love  itself  cannot  keep  them  shut 

There  are  those  who  try  to  escape 
the  sorrows  of  life  by  withdrawing  from 
contact  with  their  fellows,  by  taking 
refuge  in  the  Absolute ;  but  their  path 
is  a  solitary  one,  and  takes  them  away 
from  their  fellows ;  they  miss  the  search- 
ing and  profoundly  moral  education 
which  comes  only  from  passing  through 
the  experiences  of  life,  and  is  lost  if 
those  experiences  are  evaded ;  and  as  the 
result  of  saving  one's  self  without  trying 
to  save  one's  fellows,  the  men  who  take 
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this,  course  become,  as  a  man  of  deeply 
religious  mind  has  lately  said,  dehuman- 
ized ;  they  lose  sensitiveness  of  feeling 
for  others,  quickness  of  S3rmpathy,  the 
passion  of  helpfulness. 

There  are  those,  too,  who  seek  not 
to  minimize  but  to  obliterate  care  and 
anxiety  and  sorrow  from  life  by  deny- 
ing their  existence  and  treating  them 
as  illusions.  There  is  much  fear  in 
the  world  where  no  fear  ought  to  be ; 
there  are  many  whose  lives  are  overshad- 
owed by  apprehension,  who  snatch  only 
"  a  fearful  joy  "  from  the  happiest  hours, 
who  are  devitalized  and  blighted  physi- 
cally by  unwholesome  mental  conditions. 
In  a  world  of  God's  making  there  is  no 
place  for  fear,  although  there  is  ample 
place  for  uncertainty ;  in  such  a  world 
there  is  no  reason  for  that  depression 
of  mind  which  casts  a  gloom  over  the 
world  and  robs  the  body  of  the  vitality 
which  ought  to  flow  from  the  mind. 

But  while  all  this  is  true,  it  is  also 
true  that  there  is  no  real  escape  in 
denying  the  existence  of  realities  of  uni- 
versal experience,  of  shutting  one's  eyes 
to  actual  conditions.  The  brave  man 
wants  to  know  and  face  the  worst ;  the 
profoundly  religious  spirit  cannot  rest 
satisfied  in  any  interpretation  of  life 
which  does  not  include  all  the  facts. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  shutting  the  eyes 
to  disagreeable  things ;  the  resolute, 
open-eyed  facing  of  things  as  they  are 
is  the  first  step  towards  rational  faith. 

We  are  here  to  face,  to  bear,  to  en- 
dure the  experiences  of  our  humanity 
and  fashion  ourselves  more  and  more  in 
the  image  of  God  by  the  searching, 
exacting,  deep-going  education  of  life. 
Doubt,  uncertainty,  the  sense  of  help- 
lessness in  the  presence  of  tremendous 
forces  which  we  cannot  master,  disap- 
pointment, loss,  suffering,  and  death, 
are  all  means  and  methods  of  this  edu- 
cation. To  escape  from  the  play  of 
these  experiences  would  involve  the  loss 
of  that  discipline  which  is  the  very  basis 
of  education.  If  the  great  sorrows  of 
life  pass  us  by,  we  go  through  ihem 
vicariously,  if  we  have  heart,  imagina- 
tion, or  sympathy,  in  the  experience  of 
others.  A  vast  company  of  struggling, 
burdened,  sorrowful  men   and  women 


surrounds  us,  and  we  cannot  sit  in  peace 
and  comfort  by  our  own  firesides  with- 
out thinking  of  them  and  feeling  with 
them  in  our  heart  of  hearts.  No  palace 
of  art  has  been  built  which  has  shut  out 
the  vision  of  the  sorrowful  world ;  when 
the  Christ  came,  he  was  acquainted  with 
grief,  and  his  sinlessness  was  shadowed 
by  the  sin  of  the  world.  We  are  beset 
with  mysteries  which  we  are  powerless 
to  dissipate,  with  problems  which  we 
cannot  solve,  with  the  burdens  of  a  uni- 
verse which  we  understand  in  part,  but 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  hidden  by 
clouds  and  darkness. 

These  are  the  conditions  of  our  mor- 
tality, but  they  are  also  the  evidences 
of  our  immortality.  If  we  could  com- 
prehend the  universe  with  our  pres«nt 
capacity  of  understanding,  how  limited 
it  would  be  I  If  we  could  sound  the 
depths  of  love,  how  the  glory  would  fade 
from  life  I  If  we  saw  the  end  of  the 
road,  how  insignificant  would  be  the 
journey  I  The  universe  sweeps  immeas- 
urably beyond  our  vision  because  it  was 
divinely  fashioned  and  is  divinely  moved 
to  ends  which  involve  infinity  and  eter- 
nity; the  education  of  life  is  severe, 
exacting,  inexorable,  because  we  are 
being  trained  for  work  and  peace  and 
growth  beyond  the  utmost  reach  of 
thought;  we  are  beset  with  mysteries 
because*  we  see  but  a  little  section  of  the 
great  highway  along  which  we  travel; 
we  are  involved  in  a  disordered  society 
because  men  are  being  slowly  trained 
out  of  animalism  into  spiritual  freedom 
and  power ;  we  are  perplexed  and  bur- 
dened with  mysteries  because  we  live 
but  a  day  at  a  time  in  an  eternal  exist- 
ence. 

To  be  hopeful  in  our  ignorance, 
patient  under  our  burdens,  at  peace  in 
the  war  of  elements,  faithful  to  our  litde 
work  without  the  help  of  the  vast  plan, 
cheerful  in  our  sorrows  when  their 
meaning  is  hidden  from  us,  obedient  to 
laws  which  we  do  not  understand,  of 
good  heart  when  silence  and  solitude 
and  loneliness  are  our  portion — ^this  is 
to  wait  on  the  Lord;  to  wait  until  we 
understand  the  plan,  the  sorrow,  the 
pain,  the  burden,  the  loneliness,  the  deep 
shadow  of  death. 


The  Restriction  of  Chinese  Immigration' 


By  Chester  Holcombe 


Formerly  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation  at  Peking,  and  member  of  the  Chinese  Immigration 

Commission  of  1880 


WITHOUT  giving  a  detailed 
history  of  the  earlier  stages 
of  Chinese  immigration,  it 
ought  to  be  said  that  for  years  it  was 
gladly  welcomed  and  even  enthusiasti- 
cally encouraged.  It  furnished  a  class 
of  labor  which  was  greatly  needed  in 
the  States  and  Territories  bordering 
upon  the  Pacific.  By  means  of  it  the 
construction  of  transcontinental  railway 
lines,  which  brought  the  two  coasts  of 
the  continent  into  close  and  intimate 
relationship,  and  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  western  half  of  the  interior, 
were  hastened  by  many  years.  No  words 
of  praise  were  then  too  generous  to  ex- 
press the  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
"  Chinese  cheap  labor."  In  1867  a 
clause  was  inserted  in  a  treaty  then 
made  between  the  United  States  and 
China,  in  which  the  Emperor,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  long  history  of  that 
ancient  race,  recognized  the  inalienable 
right  of  every  human  being  to  change 
his  domicile  and  national  allegiance 
at  his  pleasure.  This  concession  was 
granted  upon  the  motion  of  our  Govern- 
ment, because  the  Chinese  authorities 
had  for  many  centuries  discountenanced 
and  forbidden  the  emigration  of  their 
subjects,  and  had  imposed  the  death 
penalty  upon  any  who  might  violate  the 
Imperial  statute  and,  by  returning  later, 
come  within  the  reach  of  the  executioner. 
It  was  feared  that  this  law,  unrepealed 
and  long  unenforced,  would  be  revived 
and  a  stop  put  to  the  passage  of  Chinese 
to  our  shores.  Hence,  and  in  the  most 
formal  manner,  his  Imperial  Majesty  was 
bound  to  attempt  no  such  interference. 

Later,  as  the  immediate  demand  for 
labor  in  railway  construction  was  less- 
ened by  the  completion  of  a  line  across 
the  continent,  as  mining  ceased  to  be 
carried  on  in  rude  and  primitive  methods 
by  individual  enterprise  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  large  corporations,  as  other 
vocations  and  industries  were  opened, 
>  See  editorial  comment  elsewhere. 


when  the  Pacific  slope  assumed  form 
and  shape  as  an  organized  and  settled 
region,  and  especially  when  crowds  of 
other  laborers,  mostly  alien,  flocked 
thither,  an  attempt  was  made  to  crowd 
the  Chinaman  out  of  the  field.  As  is 
well  known,  the  agitation  against  his 
coming  to  this  country  originated  upon 
the  "  sand  lots  "  of  San  Francisco.  And 
Dennis  Kearney  was  the  leading  knight 
in  the  crusade.  Admittedly  a  worthless 
loafer,  a  nuisance  and  pest  to  the  com- 
munity, he  none  the  less  succeeded  in 
securing  a  large  and  dangerous  follow- 
ing of  men  either  like  himself,  or  who, 
newly  arrived  in  a  free  land,  ignorant  of 
the  wholesome  and  necessary  limitations 
to  liberty,  were  easily  led  to  denounce 
and  persecute  others,  alien  like  them- 
selves, whose  rights  here  were  equal  to 
their  own.  Local  circumstances  oper- 
ated largely  in  their  favor.  The  city 
government  and  police  force,  notori- 
ously corrupt  and  inefficient,  were  far 
less  interested  in  enforcing  laws  against 
various  forms  of  vice  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  health  and  order  than  in  wink- 
ing at  willful  or  ignorant  violations  of 
statutes  and  ordinances  by  the  Chinese 
and  levying  blackmail  therefor.  There 
was  at  the  time  in  San  Francisco  what 
may  be  termed  a  congestion  of  immi- 
grants from  across  the  Pacific,  which 
might  have  been  removed  by  simple  and 
kindly  methods,  or  would  have  cured 
itself  by  a  natural  process.  The  Chinese 
race  is  naturally  industrious  and  frugal 
of  time  as  well  as  money.  It  is  not  the 
material  of  which  loafers  are  made,  in 
any  country  or  climate,  as  well-estab- 
lished facts  prove.  And,  as  will  be  seen, 
this  has  been  in  reality  one  of  the  most 
serious  and  persistent  charges  against  it. 
The  Chinese  came  to  this  country  in 
search  of  work,  and,  failing  to  find  what 
they  sought  in  San  Francisco,  they  would 
look  elsewhere  for  it.  When  the  crusade 
against  them  b^;an,  practically  the  entire 
mass  of  immigrants  from  the  Far  East 
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was  landed  at  that  one  port  Lonely, 
homesick,  ignorant  of  our  language,  laws, 
customs,  and  rules  of  life,  eagerly  seek- 
ing something  to  do,  yet  not  knowing 
what  that  something  might  be  or  where 
to  look  for  it,  strangers  in  a  strange 
land  in  the  most  emphatic  sense  of  the 
phrase,  what  could  they  do  but  herd 
with  their  fellows  who  were  earlier 
arrivals,  accept  any  scraps  of  labor 
that  might  be  oflFered,  and  in  some  few 
cases — only  a  few— crowd  into  places 
that  others  could  have  better  filled  ?  A 
littie  wise  guidance  and  gentle  coer- 
cion at  that  time  would  have  relieved 
San  Francisco  of  all  excess  of  Chinese, 
and  been  of  the  utmost  value  to  every 
part  of  the  great  West,  which  was  ham- 
pered and  hindered  in  material  progress 
by  an  absolute  dearth  of  the  very  sort  of 
help  which  they,  of  all  alien  races,  were 
best  qualified  to  give. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some  of 
them  brought  vicious  habits  from  Asia, 
and  sc«on  acquired  others  from  their 
association  with  other  foreigners  and 
with  native-born  Americans.  But  the 
worst  of  them  were  not  more  objection- 
able additions  to  our  population  than 
many  whom  we  accept  from  the  slums 
and  sinks  of  foulness  in  Europe,  admit 
to  citizenship  and  even  elect  to  office, 
nor  were  they  lower  in  the  scale  of 
humanity  than  some  of  the  products  of 
our  own  centers  of  vice.  The  most 
hopelessly  vicious  and  irredeemable 
specimens  of  beastliness  in  the  form  of 
man  must  be  sought,  not  in  heathen  Asia, 
but  in  so-called  Christian  Europe  and 
America.  And,  speaking  squarely  to  the 
fact,  the  crusade  against  the  Chinese,  as 
planned  and  carried  on,  has  never  been 
based  upon  their  evil  habits  and  prac- 
tices, but  upon  their  industry.  Little 
cared  Dennis  Kearney  and  his  followers 
for  Chinese  wickedness.  It  was  Chinese 
work  that  he  denounced.  The  writer 
once  attended  a  mass-meeting  called  in 
Cooper  Union,  New^  York,  to  urge  the 
passage  of  a  most  drastic  Chine«^e  Ex- 
clusion Act,  then  pending  in  Congress. 
The  great  hall  was  closely  packed  with 
laboring  men,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
were  evidently  of  foreign  birth,  who  were 
addressed  by  some  half-dozen  local  labor 
leaders,  each  of  whom  spoke  with  a  dis- 


tinct and  decided  brogue.  These  vied 
with  one  another  in  vilifying  John  China- 
man, accusing  him  of  all  the  crimes  and 
infamies  in  the  catalogue,  and  demanded 
his  expulsion  from  the  United  States. 
This  was  the  sole  burden  of  speech  of 
all  but  the  last  He,  a  stalwart,  brawny 
Irishman,  having  a  bright  and  intelligent 
face,  said,  in  substance,  that  he  did  not 
know  nor  care  whether  the  Chinese  were 
worse  than  other  men.  **  But,"  said  he, 
'*  The  Choinaman  wurrks  all  the  toime, 
and  we  don't  want  any  men  in  this  coud- 
thry  who  will  wurrk  all  the  toime."  The 
audience  had  shown  no  particular  inter- 
est in  the  vilification  of  the  Chinese,  but 
the  applause  which  greeted  this  declara- 
tion was  prolonged  and  deafening.  The 
speaker  had  at  last  given  utterance  to 
the  real  objection  which  his  fellow-work- 
men had  to  Chinese  competition. 

Thus,  the  question  is,  in  fact,  not  one 
of  comparative  virtue  or  vice,  but  of 
rivalry  for  the  practical  control  of  the 
labor  market  It  should  be  examined 
and  decided  as  such  by  the  intelligent 
and  patriotic  voters  of  the  Republic 
Any  legislative  action  taken  by  the 
National  or  a  local  government  ought  to 
have  been  based  upon  that  premise.  It 
surely  cannot  be  consistent  with  either 
sound  statesmanship,  good  politics,  or  a 
wise  regard  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  as  a  whole,  to  decide  a  question 
of  such  broad  range  and  vital  importance 
upon  a  false  assumption,  or  to  accept 
the  dictation  of  any  one  class  of  labor 
for  the  exclusion  of  any  other.  A  large 
and  important  section  of  the  country  has 
suffered  for  years,  and  will  suffer  for 
years  to  come,  from  the  evil  effects  of  a 
labor  monopoly.  The  Southern  States 
have  not,  and  will  not,  receive  their  much- 
needed  share  of  industrial  immigration 
because  all  forms  of  manual  work  are 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  hands  of  the 
negroes.  While  the  United  States  can- 
not afford  to  allow  Chinese  labor  to 
drive  out  that  which  may  come  from 
Europe,  it  also  cannot  wisely  allow  the 
latter  to  enforce  the  exclusion  of  that 
which  is  disposed  to  come  from  the  Far 
East  To  exclude  neither,  but  strictly  to 
regulate  and  limit  both,  with  an  equal 
hand,  is  manifestly  the  only  wise  course. 

The  question  was  forced  into  partisan 
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politics.  First,  in  San  Francisco,  Dennis 
Kearney  and  his  gang — they  deserve  no 
better  title — secured  so  large  a  following 
among  the  lowest  class  of  voters  that  it 
became  necessary  to  reckon  with  them, 
and  to  accept  their  dictation,  if  any  hope 
were  to  be  entertained  of  carrying  the 
municipal  elections.  Soon  the  Chinese, 
having  no  votes,  had  no  friends.  The 
leaders  of  the  two  great  parties  took  up 
the  rallying  cry,  "  The  Chinese  must 
go,"  and  rivaled  each  other  in  protesta- 
tions of  enmity  to  all  forms  of  Oriental 
labor.  Merchants  either  hung  signs  in 
the  windows  of  their  places  of  business, 
declaring  that  they  elnployed  no  Asiatic 
help,  or  advertised  the  same  declaration, 
often  false,  in  the  daily  papers.  Men 
of  commanding  ability  and  position 
found,  or  imagined,  it  to  be  in  their  in- 
terest to  join  in  the  senseless  hue  and 
cry,  which  they  knew  to  be  unjust,  un- 
wise, and  uncalled  for.  Thus  the  entire 
city  surrendered  to  the  arrogant  dicta- 
tion of  the  Sand  Lot  crowd,  in  disre- 
gard of  their  own  sense  of  wisdom,  jus- 
tice, and  fair  play.  Those  who  employed 
Chinese  in  any  form  of  labor  were  satis- 
fied and  pleased  with  them,  in  many 
cases  could  confessedly  find  no  other 
equally  good,  and  their  home  comfort  or 
business  interests,  or  both,  must  suffer 
if  they  ceased  to  employ  them.  But 
this  went  for  nothing.  Dennis  Kearney 
had  spoken,  and  the  best  and  wisest 
people  in  San  Francisco  surrendered  to 
the  worst  and  most  ignorant 

Once  in  politics,  the  growth  of  the 
agitation  from  a  purely  local  question  to 
a  State  and  then  a  National  crusade  was 
natural  and,  under  partisan  conditions 
upon  the  Pacific  coast,  inevitable.  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  were  unknown  and 
extremely  doubtful  quantities,  sometimes 
casting  their  votes  in  favor  of  one  and 
then  of  the  other  of  the  two  great  par- 
ties. Though  none  of  the  leaders  of 
either  had  any  genuine  sympathy  with 
Chinese  exclusion,  the  cry  was  taken  up 
by  each  in  the  effort  to  secure  the  vote 
of  those  States,  and  soon  the  question 
grew  to  such  importance  as  to  be  given 
a  "  plank "  in  the  National  platform  of 
each.  There  was  no  statesmanship,  but 
any  amount  of  petty  politics,  in  the 
movement     Coupled  with  this  growth, 


or  rather  with  the  fruit  of  it,  municipal 
ordinances  and  State  legislation,  aimed 
solely  at  the  Chinese  and  calculated  to 
harass  them  and  to  drive  them  out  of 
the  country,  were  passed.  Bills  were 
introduced  into  Congress  having  the 
same  object  in  view.  But  just  here  the 
crusade  met  with  its  first  serious  check. 
The  objects  of  all  this  tirade  and  perse- 
cution had  learned  some  of  their  rights, 
and  showed  a  determination  to  defend 
themselves.  Whenever  an  attempt  was 
made  to  enforce  any  of  these  discrimi- 
nating and  abusive  acts,  the  matter  was 
carried  into  the  courts  and  pushed  if 
necessary  to  the  tribunal  of  final  resort, 
where  the  acts  were  invariably  decided 
to  be  unconstitutional  and  hence  invalid. 
In  one  notable  case  it  was  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  that 
even  Congress  had  no  power  to  limit  or 
interfere  with  the  free  immigration  of 
the  natives  of  China,  excepting  under 
statutes,  already  in  existence,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  exclusion  of  diseased, 
incompetent,  criminal,  and  pauper  aliens 
of  any  nationality.  It  appeared  then 
that  the  treaty  stipulation,  already  de- 
scribed, by  which  the  Emperor  of  China 
bound  himself  not  to  interfere  with  the 
voluntary  immigration  of  his  subjects  to 
this  country,  was  a  two-edged  sword, 
cutting  with  equal  keenness  in  both  di- 
rections. While  it  forbade  him  to  pre- 
vent their  departure  from  his  territory, 
it  also  hindered  Congress  from  taking 
any  action  to  prevent  their  entrance  into 
ours. 

Thus  a  halt  was  called  to  the  crusade, 
and  such  was  the  status  of  the  move- 
ment for  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese 
in  the  winter  of  1879-80.  A  Presiden- 
tial election  was  to  be  held  in  November 
of  the  last-named  year.  The  result  was 
likely  to  be  doubtful,  and  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  each  of  the  two 
great  parties  to  secure  the  electoral 
votes  of  California  and  Oregon.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Republican 
leaders  planned  a  master  stroke  of  pol- 
icy. A  bill  was  prepared  and  submitted 
to  Congress  directing  the  appointment 
of  certain  Special  Commissioners  who 
were  to  proceed  to  Peking  and  there  to 
negotiate  such  a  modification  of  our 
treaties  with  China  as  would  permit  of 
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legislation  restrictive  of  die  influx  of 
Chinese  laborers.  While  the  Democrats 
grumbled  somewhat  at  the  march  thus 
stolen  upon  them,  none  ventured  to  op- 
pose the  bill,  and  it  was  promptly  passed. 
A  most  liberal  appropriation  was  made 
for  the  salaries  and  contingent  expenses. 
The  Commissioners  were  at  once  ap- 
pointed and  summoned  to  Washington. 
Upon  arrival  they  were  furnished  with 
elaborate,  and  impracticable,  instruc- 
tions concerning  the  "  likin  tax  "  and 
"  transit  pass "  questions,  which  were 
widely  outside  of  the  object  of  their 
special  mission,  would  require  years  of 
study  and  then  still  be  beyond  compre- 
hension, and  which  they  were  not  ex- 
pected to  touch.  The  subject  of  Chi- 
nese immigration  was  not  discussed  with 
them  by  either  President  or  Secretary 
of  State.  It  was  not  even  mentioned, 
beyond  the  remark,  made  as  they  were 
taking  leave  and  setting  out  upon  their 
long  journey,  that  instructions  upon  that 
most  important  subject  were  not  quite 
ready,  but  would  overtake  them  at  San 
Francisco.  They  delayed  a  week  in  that 
city,  and,  when  upon  the  point  of  sailing, 
received,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  by 
telegraph,  directions  to  proceed  and 
await  their  instructions  in  Japan,  The 
same  inquiry  and  response  were  repeated 
while  they  were  in  Yokohama.  They 
reached  China  in  July,  but  remained 
upon  the  coast  until  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, awaiting  instructions  which  never 
came.  The  only  word  of  advice  or 
direction  of  any  sort  which  they  received 
during  their  absence  from  the  United 
States,  bearing  upon  the  object  of  this 
specisd  mission  or  upon  any  other  sub- 
ject, consisted  of  a  single  line  which 
covered  and  called  their  *<  attention  to 
the  planks  of  the  two  great  political 
parties  upon  the  subject  of  Chinese  im- 
migration which  had  been  adopted  at 
the  National  Conventions  held  in  June 
of  this  year."  The  Commissioners  were 
left  to  draw  their  own  conclusions  from 
the  strange  and  unexpected  silence,  and 
the  reader  is  left  to  do  the  same.  Two 
objects  were  accomplished  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  Commission.  Repub- 
lican orators  upon  the  Pacific  coast, 
during  the  Presidential  campaign,  were 
enabled  to  "  point  with  pride  to  the  effi- 


cient measures  taken  by  their  party  to 
open  the  way  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
vast  hordes  of  pauper  Chinese  from  our 
shores."  California  and  Oregon  vent 
Republican. 

And  a  treaty,  conceding  all  that  the 
Commissioners  guessed — they  had  do 
better  means  of  knowledge — would  be 
thought  necessary  by  our  Government, 
was  successfully  negotiated  and  signed 
in  Peking.  The  members  of  the  Chi- 
nese Cabinet  had  been  informed  in 
advance  of  the  appointment  of  these 
special  envoys,  and  the  object  of  their 
long  journey.  And  they  entered  at 
once,  with  equal  frankness  and  cour- 
tesy, upon  the  discussion  of  the  desired 
concession.  They  said  that  they  could 
not  understand  why  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  should  be  in  any  way 
or  measure  embarrassed  by  the  presence 
of  Chinese  laborers  in  the  country,  who, 
both  by  treaty  provisions  and  the  long- 
established  policy  of  the  Govemmrat, 
had  equal  rights  and  privileges  there 
with  alien  laborers  of  any  other  nation- 
ality. If,  so  long  as  they  were  orderly 
and  attending  quietly  to  their  own  busi- 
ness, they  were  made  the  victims  of  nK)b 
violence  or  any  other  form  of  wrong, 
the  Government  of  China  had  full  trust 
in  the  good  faith  and  power  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  the  subjects  of  his  Im- 
perial Majesty,  and  to  inflict  just  pun- 
ishment where  it  was  merited.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  if  Chinese  subjects, 
resident  in  the  United  States,  were  guilty 
of  any  offense  against  the  laws  of  the 
land,  they  should,  and  doubtless  would, 
be  properly  dealt  with.  At  the  same 
time,  they  added,  while  they  were  unable 
to  understand  or  appreciate  the  declara- 
tion that  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  their  people  in  our  land  as  wage- 
earners  could  be  a  source  of  trouble  or 
embarrassment  to  the  Government,  they 
accepted  it  as  made  in  good  faith,  and 
were  entirely  ready  to  consider  any  rea- 
sonable modifications  of  existing  treaties 
which  might  be  proposed.  Thus  gen- 
erously and  courteously  were  our  Com- 
missioners met,  and,  without  exception 
or  unnecessary  delay,  every  concession 
which  they  asked  was  readily  granted. 
A  new  treaty  was  negotiated  and  signed, 
by  the  terms  of  which  4he  Government 
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of  the  United  States  was  made  free  to 
regulate,  limit,  or  suspend  temporarily 
the  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers* 
All  other  Chinese  subjects — merchants, 
students,  and  travelers  being  specifically 
named — were  free  to  go  and  come  at 
their  pleasure,  and  all  classes  of  Chi- 
nese, while  in  this  country,  were  to  receive 
full  privileges  and  immunities  accorded 
to  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored 
nation. 

This  treaty,  unexpected  and  perhaps 
undesired  by  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington, was  displaced  by  another  in 
1894.  By  the  terms  of  the  latter  the 
coming  of  all  Chinese  laborers  to  the 
United  States  was  absolutely  prohibited 
for  a  term  of  ten  years,  and  whenever 
the  question  of  the  right  of  entry  was 
raised  in  any  case,  the  burden  of  proof 
was  placed  upon  the  Chinese.  That  is 
to  say,  each  would-be  immigrant  must 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  proper 
authorities  that  he  is  not  a  laborer  before 
he  is  permitted  to  land  upon  our  shores. 
This  treaty  has  recently,  and  wisely, 
been  denounced  by  China,  and  hence 
will  expire  by  limitation  in  December 
of  the  current  year. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  legisla- 
tive enactments  touching  Chinese  immi- 
gration, and  the  various  r^^lations  for 
their  enforcement,  with  any  suitable 
degree  of  moderation  or  patience.  They 
bear  but  faint  likeness  and  the  most 
remote  relationship  to  the  treaties  which 
give  them  a  legal  existence.  China  gave 
us  an  inch  and  we  have  taken  an  ell. 
In  a  matter  which  closely  touched  her 
pride  and  amour  propre^  she  courteously 
and  readily  yielded  to  our  request,  for 
which  she  could  see  no  occasion,  and 
made  a  concession  for  which  nothing 
was  given  in  return.  It  curtailed  the 
privileges  and  interfered  With  the  per- 
fectly honest  and  praiseworthy  desires 
of  her  own  people.  It  may  be  that  our 
National  legislators  and  executive  officers 
have  misinterpreted  her  complaisance 
and  good  nature  as  a  careless  indiffer- 
ence and  lack  of  concern.  If  so,  they 
have  made  a  serious  mistake.  The  per- 
sistence with  which  the  Chinese  author- 
ities have  fought  case  after  case  in  our 
courts  ought  to  make  this  plain.  The 
Chinese,  both  government  and  people, 


have  been  surprised  and  at  times  in- 
dignant at  the  course  we  have  taken  in 
this  matter — the  one  foul  spot  in  the 
otherwise  clean  record  of  fair  dealing 
with  them — but  have  said  little,  partly 
because  they  are  naturally  patient  as 
well  as  sensitive,  and  partly  because 
they  were  unwilling  to  risk  the  loss  of 
our  friendship.  But  our  unfair  treat- 
ment of  China  in  this  business  will  some 
day  return  to  plague  us. 

Entirely  aside  from  the  cavalier  and 
insulting  manner  with  which  we  have 
dealt  with  China,  and  the  inevitably 
injurious  effect  upon  our  relations  and 
interests  there,  it  must  be  said  that  our 
action  has  been  undignified,  unworthy 
of  any  great  nation,  a  sad  criticism  upon 
our  sense  of  power  and  ability  to  rule 
our  affairs  with  wisdom  and  moderation, 
and  unbecoming  our  high  position  among 
the  leading  governments  of  the  world. 
What  great  power,  easy  and  assured  in 
a  well-established  position,  confident  of 
its  authority  and  skilled  in  the  manage- 
ment of  large  affairs  of  state,  able  and 
willing  to  grant  and  to  exact  fair  con- 
sideration and  even-handed  justice  in 
all  its  relations,  would  stoop  to  enact 
and  enforce  such  petty,  childish,  and 
harassing  regulations  upon  a  few  aliens 
within  its  borders  who  had  been  guilty 
of  no  offense  against  the  laws?  We 
have  treated  Chinese  immigrants — never 
more  than  a  handful  when  compared 
with  our  population — as  though  we  were 
in  a  frenzy  of  fear  of  them.  We  have 
forsaken  our  wits  in  this  question,  aban- 
doned all  self-control,  and  belittled  our 
manhood  by  treating  each  incoming 
Chinaman  as  though  he  were  the  em- 
bodiment of  some  huge  and  hideous 
power  which,  once  landed  upon  our 
shores,  could  not  be  dealt  with  or  kept 
within  bounds.  Yet,  in  point  of  fact, 
this  same  simple-minded,  poverty-stricken 
but  industrious  Chinaman  has  been  guilty 
of  no  wrong  towards  us  and  meditates 
none.  He  simply  comes  here  desiring 
to  exchange  his  labor  for  a  very  moder- 
ate portion  of  our  money.  And  he  is 
far  more  easily  kept  in  bounds  and  held 
obedient  to  law  than  some  immigrants 
from  Europe. 

Without  undertaking  any  detailed  criti- 
cism of  the  statutes,  the  interpretation 
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oC  them  by  judicial  and  executive  officers, 
or  of  the  regulations  enforced  upon 
Chinese  immigrants,  two  or  three  cases 
may  be  given  by  way  of  illustration.  A 
Chinese  merchant  of  San  Francisco 
made  a  vbit  to  his  old  home  in  Canton, 
and,  while  there,  married.  Upon  return- 
ing to  this  country  his  wife  was  forbidden 
to  land.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the 
courts,  which  decided  against  him,  and 
he  was  forced  to  choose  between  a  per- 
manent separation  from  his  wife  or  the 
abandonment  of  his  business  interests 
here  and  return  to  China.  In  another 
instance  a  well-known  Chinese  merchant 
of  San  Francisco  with  his  wife  returned 
to  China  upon  a  visit.  They  were  ab- 
sent a  year,  and,  when  they  again  reached 
this  country,  brought  with  them  an  infant 
son  of  some  three  months  of  age.  No 
objection  was  raised  to  the  landing  of 
the  parents,  but  they  were  not  permitted 
to  take  the  baby  ashore  with  them.  As 
a  supposed  representative  of  '*  Chinese 
cheap  labor  "  he  was  forbidden  entrance 
to  this  free  and  great  country.  The 
case  was  duly  reported  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  who  has  all  such  busi- 
ness in  charge.  To  the  honor  of  the 
late  Daniel  Manning,  who  then  held 
that  position,  it  ought  to  be  said  that, 
with  his  official  approval  of  the  course 
of  the  Collector,  as  being  in  conformity 
with  the  strict  terms  of  the  law,  he  in- 
closed a  personal  note  which  ran  as 
follows :  "  Burn  all  this  correspondence, 
let  the  poor  little  baby  go  ashore,  and 
don't  nvake  afool  of  yourself."  It  should 
be  noticed  that  in  both  these  cases  the 
men  concerned  were  merchants,  and 
hence  specifically  exempt  from  the  terms 
of  the  exclusion  acts.  And  the  wife  and 
son  are  entitled  to  take  their  status,  or 
classification,  from  that  of  the  husband 
and  father.  Much  flagrant  injustice 
has  been  done  by  arbitrary  decisions 
that  certain  Chinese  were  laborers  and 
hence  within  the  scope  of  our  prohibi- 
tive legislation,  when,  in  point  of  fact, 
they  were  merchants  and  hence  free  to 
come  and  go  at  their  pleasure. 

One  more  recent  and  most  scandalous 
instance  must  be  cited.  In  the  course 
of  the  elaborate  preparations  made  for 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  a 
formal  invitation  was  extended  to  China 


to  take  part,  and  a  special  commissioner 
visited  that  country  to  see  that  liberal 
arrangements  were  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Peking.  The  invitation  was 
cordially  accepted,  and  everything  de- 
sired by  the  representative  was  granted. 
It  then  became  necessary,  under  these 
same  exclusion  acts,  that  regulations 
should  be  prepared  by  the  Treasury 
Department  for  the  admissioa  to  this 
country  of  Chinese — ^none  of  whom  would 
be  laborers,  by  the  way,  but  merchants 
and  manufacturers — who  would  have 
exhibits  at  the  Exposition.  These  regu- 
lations, as  originally  framed,  required 
that  each  exhibitor,  upon  arrival  at  any 
seaport  in  this  country,  should  be  photo- 
graphed three  times  for  purposes  of 
identification,  and  should  file  a  bond  in 
the  penal  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars, 
the  conditions  of  which  were  that  he 
would  proceed  directly  and  by  the  short- 
est route  to  St  Louis,  would  not  leave 
the  Exposition  grounds  at  any  time  after 
his  arrival  there,  and  would  depart  for 
China  by  the  first  steamer  sailing  after 
the  close  of  the  Exposition  1  Thus  a 
sort  of  Chinese  rogues'  gallery  was  to  be 
established  at  each  port,  and  the  fair 
grounds  were  to  be  made  a  prison  pen 
for  those  who  had  come  here  as  invited 
guests  of  the  Nation,  whose  presence  and 
aid  were  needed  to  make  the  display  a 
success!  It  is  only  just  to  add  that, 
upon  a  most  vigorous  protest  made 
against  these  courteous  (1)  regulations 
by  the  Chinese  Government  and  a  threat 
to  cancel  their  acceptance  of  our  invita- 
tion, the  rules  were  withdrawn  and  others 
more  decent  substituted.  But  the  fact 
that  they  were  prepared  and  seriously 
presented  to  China  shows  to  what  an 
extent  of  injustice  and  discourtesy  our 
mistaken  attitude  and  action  in  regard 
to  Chinese  immigration  has  carried  us. 
It  must  be  admitted  as  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  coming  of  the  Chinese  to 
these  shores  should  be  held  under  con- 
stant supervision  and  strict  limitations. 
And  so  should  immigration  from  all 
other  countries.  The  time  has  come 
when  we  ought  to  pick  and  choose  with 
far  greater  care  than  is  exercised,  and 
to  exclude  large  numbers  who  are  now 
admitted.  And  it  is  asserted,  without 
risk    of.  successful  contradiction,  that 
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there  is  no  wise  or  just  reason  or  ground 
for  the  existing  discrimination  against 
the  Chinese.  The  various  causes  com- 
monly assigned  are  either  frivolous,  de- 
void of  foundation  in  fact,  or  a  reflection 
upon  the  competence  of  our  Government 
and  people.  It  is  this  discrimination 
alone  which  is  unjust  to  China,  which 
she  naturally  resents,  and  which  does 
us  serious  hina  in  our  relations  with  her 
I>eopie. 


It  is  much  to  be  desired  for  our  own 
sake  that  the  Government  of  China  will 
persistently  refuse  its  agreement  to  an- 
other treaty  like  that  which  is  about  to 
expire;  that  intelligent  and  fair-minded 
citizens  will  take  a  deeper  interest  in 
this  question  which  involves  the  National 
honor;  and  that  the  day  will  speedily 
dawn  when  we  shall  make  use  of  less 
politics  and  more  statesmanship  in  the 
administration  ot  public  affairs. 


Sue  Chang  the   Faithful 

By  Mary  Stewart  Daggett 


SUE  CHANG'S  kitchen  was  immacu- 
late ;  in  fact,  too  clean  for  the  course 
of  ordinary  events*  Rows  of  uten- 
sils hung  coldly  bright  above  the  sink; 
a  dead  range  shone  with  the  melancholy 
luster  of  fresh  mourning ;  and  even  the 
little  clock  ticked  a  premonitory  knell 
from  the  side  wall. 

Sue  Chang,  in  an  oilcloth  traveling 
costume,  his  queue  uncoiled,  his  dark  face 
a  study  of  conflicting  emotions,  bade 
farewell  to  his  mistress.  For  the  third 
time  during  sixteen  years  of  service  in 
one  family,  the  faithful  cook  claimed  a 
vacation  of  a  year,  and  faced  again  for 
the  Fatherland. 

Chang's  occasional  visits  to  old  China 
were  always  attended  with  certain  trepi- 
dation— the  gradual  result  of  a  long 
sojourn  in  the  United  States.  He  hated 
the  ocean  voyage,  taken  in  the  deep 
bowels  of  the  ship,  and  by  degrees  had 
lost  faith  in  many  traditions  of  his  native 
land. 

The  United  States  had  insidiously 
usurped  the  power  of  rotting  ancestors ; 
Pasadena,  California,  was  now  the 
heathen's  advanced  ideal  of  civilization, 
"Temple  Hill"  his  American  home. 
Every  tree  and  shrub  on  the  six-acre 
knoll  seemed  dear  to  him.  Here  he  had 
seen  roses  and  little  children  blooming 
together,  side  by  side,  until  dreams  of 
far-away  China,  of  aging  parents,  and 
even  a  young  lily-footed  bride  of  four 
years  back  became  strangely  mixed  with 
local  interests  and  modem  beliefs.  As 
already  intimated,  Chang  had  become 
an  important  factor  in  the  daily  life  and 


domestic  economy  of  the  "  Temple  Hill " 
establishment 

That  he  had  previously  gone  upon 
two  visits  to  China,  and  was  about  to 
embark  for  a  third  one,  made  his  sudden 
exit  doubly  tragic  to  his  sad-eyed  mis- 
tress. To-day  she  faced  once  more  an 
oft-postponed  calamity.  Chang  was  go- 
ing "  back  home  "  to  be  gone  a  whole 
year.  With  discriminating  justice,  the 
lady  computed  the  price  of  her  faithful 
cook's  departure.  The  present  moment 
seemed  like  a  gloomy  "foreword"  to  a 
still  more  gloomy  story.  Celestial  data 
called  up  vivid  memories  of  past  tribu- 
lations, as  she  again  endeavored  to  solve 
a  half-forgotten  problem.  Twice  before 
she  had  sought  out  the  rule  for  the  in- 
volved question,  "  How  many  days  in 
a  year,  when  the  cook  goes  home  to 
China?"  Poor  ladyl  already  she  had 
jumped  at  her  answer,  and  it  was  twice 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

On  a  fresh,  sunshiny  morning,  when 
she  should  have  been  in  the  rose  garden, 
or  listening  to  love  songs  of  mocking- 
birds hidden  among  vines  of  the  veranda, 
she  was  otherwise  engaged,  with  thoughts 
that  were  irritable  and  grira.  What 
should  she  do  without  her  faithful 
heathen?  Where  could  his  match  be 
found  ?  Was  not  his  bread  as  digestible 
as  heavenly  manna?  his  soup  as  nutri- 
tious as  the  avowed  promises  of  gold- 
label  advertisements?  When  he  beat 
the  dust  from  a  treasured  prayer-rug,  he 
harmed  not  a  sacred  thread  1  Controlled 
by  his  steady  hands,  the  usual  cut-glass 
disasters  were  averted;  within  his  judi- 
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cious  grasp  Coalport  china  took  no 
sudden  leaps  into  the  air.  He  was  a 
wonder,  this  quiet,  masterful  Chang. 
Even  the  hens  of  the  chicken-yard  re- 
spected him ;  each  did  her  duty  and 
laid  an  egg  a  day — Sunday  not  exempt 
The  doves  revered  him  likewise,  mourn- 
ing with  exaggerated  pathos  when  he 
deserted  them  for  China.  Always  when 
he  called  they  came,  dashing  through  the 
blue  to  the  very  verge  of  his  kitchen 
door.  When  he  fed  them,  they  returned 
to  their  cotes  jo3rfully,  circling  as  they 
went,  flashing  their  wings  against  the 
sunlit  air  like  darting  prisms.  Standing 
among  the  pigeons  in  spotless  white 
work-clothes,  his  queue  coiled  neatly 
above  his  intelligent  golden  brow,  Chang 
made  a  picture.  As  the  children  of 
Temple  Hill  grew  up,  they  went  away  to 
school  and  college ;  then  Chang  was 
"  heap  sorry."  When  they  came  home, 
he  was  "  heap  glad."  When  daughters 
and  later  a  son  of  the  house  were  mar- 
ried, he  rejoiced.  One  day  a  little  grand- 
son arrived,  and  Chang's  joy  knew  no 
bounds.  "  Heap  lovely  little  man,"  he 
cried.  "  I  take  picture  with  him — send 
way  back  China — ^let  my  folks  see  all 
same  'Merican  baby."  He  was  charmed 
with  the  result  of  the  snap-shot,  and 
posed  again  upon  his  "  New  Departure  " 
bicycle.  "  I  tell  my  friends  back  China 
— my  wheel  fly  all  same  bird,"  he  de- 
clared with  smiles.  "My  people  not 
very  smart  like  these  United  States,"  he 
went  on.  "  More  better  old  Empress 
4lie — I  think  that  old  lady  keep  China 
heap  dark;  some  day  my  people  get 
more  light  all  same  America." 

A  wistful  shade  clouded  his  brow. 
"Since  I  live  this  Temple  Hill  I 
understand  many  things,"  he  acknowl- 
edged, with  commendable  pride.  "  Now 
I  not  believe  those  idols — now  I  say 
idols  no  good."  His  mistress  bowed  her 
approval,  and  Chang  proceeded  to  estab- 
lish Christian  premises.  "  Idols  cannot 
make  happy — idols  cannot  make  rich — 
idols  cannot  make  good — idols  just  same 
like  old  brickbat — no  hear — no  see — no 
feeL  One  day  I  go  back  home  tell  my 
family  these  United  States  great  coun- 
try— idols  no  good — I  know  sure — now 
I  live  so  long  thb  Temple  Hill."  The 
mistress  recalled  the  facts  thus  wisely 


stated  a  few  weeks  later,  when  his  pro- 
posed mission  and  second  visit  to  the 
Fatherland  had  become  a  theme  for 
household  consternation. 

Shordy  after  Chang's  heroic  threat  to 
enlighten  his  benighted  countrymen  he 
had  received  a  command  from  agiDg 
parents  to  return  to  China  at  once. 
Both  bade  him  fulfill  his  long-standing 
pledge  to  the  child  wife  of  years  back ; 
to  hasten  without  delay  to  the  Flowery 
Kingdom  and  restore  a  wilting  blossom. 
The  girl  had  now  matured,  and,  with 
others  of  her  class,  awaited  the  arrival 
of  alien  sons  who  had  gone  to  the  United 
States  after  money.  At  first  Chang 
seemed  reluctant  to  obey  the  summons; 
but  the  tenets  of  a  yet  vague  theology 
had  not  displaced  traditions  of  ages, 
and  gradually  the  lukewarm  bridegroom 
flamed  to  the  idea  of  nuptials  prescribed 
by  his  unrelenting  ancestors.  Chang's 
preparations  for  his  wedding  soon  be- 
came elaborate.  He  bought  gifts  for 
his  future  wife,  and  most  characteristic 
of  all  he  selected  were  buttons  fashioned 
from  United  States  two-dollar-and-a- 
half  gold  pieces.  These  he  purchased 
from  the  bank  to  enrich  the  wedding 
garments  of  the  lily-footed  bride.  Each 
treasure  was  shown  in  turn  to  a  sympa- 
thetic mistress.  Chang  was  a  proud 
lover,  but  occasionally  he  had  doubts. 
"  I  like  pretty  much  have  my  wife  stay 
these  United  States — but  no  can,"  he 
one  day  deplored.  "  Not  much  fun  have 
wife  far  away — ^ten  thousand  miles — I 
sorry,  but  I  no  can  help — my  father  say 
I  come  back  China — get  marry  more 
better  back  there.  China  son  no  can 
do  like  'Merican  boy — China  boy  no 
dare  tell  his  father  *  mind  you  business*— 
China  son  must  do  all  same  his  father 
tell  him." 

The  evening  before  Chang's  departure 
for  San  Francisco  the  boys  of  the  Mission 
School  gave  him  a  little  supper,  with  ice- 
cream and  music  befitting  the  occasion. 
"  I  have  heap  lovely  party  last  night," 
he  said  next  morning  with  enthusiasm. 
*•  My  friends  bring  presents — ice-cream — 
cake — nuts — laisons — I  make  speech  1 
Teacher  say  long,  lovely  prayer — cause 
I  not  get  sick  that  old  ship — not  get  eat 
up  by  big  whale — get  safe  back  China — 
then  come  these  United  States.    Boys 
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all  sing  < Onward,  Christian  Soldier' — 
shake  hands — say  good  luck  till  I  be 
hon)e  Temple  Hill — my  own  kitchen." 

At  this  time  there  was  no  doubt  in 
regard  to  the  legality  of  Chang's  return 
papers.  The  United  States  had  not 
then  crossed  the  Rubicon  of  unjust  pol- 
icy. A  chimerical  interest  in  a  store  of 
Los  Angeles's  Chinatown  gave  Chang 
the  privilege  to  return  to  the  Republic  at 
the  end  of  a  year.  His  mistress  knew 
that  after  twelve  months  he  would  come 
back  and  take  up  his  work  without  com- 
plaint or  outward  emotion.  Some  fine 
morning  Chang  would  suddenly  appear, 
as  he  had  done  after  his  first  trip  to  the 
Fatherland ;  then  her  domestic  burdens 
would  roll  away  like  valiant  Christian's 
in  "  The  Progress." 

True  to  the  fancy,  in  due  season 
she  lifted  up  her  eyes  and  beheld  the 
faithful  one  upon  the  rose  walk.  His 
oilcloth  traveling  suit  seemed  worse  for 
wear,  and  the  gray  Fedora  hat  was  a 
trifle  soiled — otherwise  the  smiling  bride- 
groom seemed  to  be  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. His  cheeks  were  round,  his  eyes 
bright,  his  whole  countenance  frank  with 
joy.  An  hour  later  Chang  was  again 
established  in  the  United  States.  He 
wore  once  more  his  spotless  white  gar- 
ments ;  his  queue  was  neatly  coiled  for 
labor,  while  his  mistress  heard  him  call- 
ing to  the  pigeons,  and  half  forgot  that 
the  faithful  one  had  ever  been  from 
home.  That  same  evening  at  dinner 
her  family  partook  of  the  fat  of  a  goodly 
land ;  for  the  eye-servant  who  cooked 
because  she  had  to  had  departed. 

Still  later,  in  a  happy  dream,  the  mis- 
tress of  a  reconstructed  household  saw  a 
wide  and  pleasant  meadow,  leading  sweet- 
ly forward;  wild  green  barley-spears 
gleamed  through  warm  brown  mold,  and 
millions  of  golden  poppies  blazed  in  the 
sunlight.  The  lord  and  master  of  the 
confiding  mistress  straightway  interpret- 
ed her  vision.  "  The  meadow,"  said  he, 
"  means  at  least  four  years  of  peace  and 
comfort ;  the  barley-spears  eliminate  the 
sad  contingency  of  sour  bread,  and  the 
golden  poppies  typify  Celestial  thrift. 
*  Blest  be  the  shade  of  Confucius  1'  he 
exclaimed.  *  Blest  be  his  shade,  for  our 
precious  Heathen  has  returned  to  his 
American  home  dead  broke  1'  " 


The  prophecy  proved  true,  and  four 
tranquil  years  rolled  by ;  then  Chang's 
brow  began  once  more  to  gather 
lines  of  anxiety.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  memory  of  his  mistress  he  grew 
slightly  irritable;  later  she  surmised 
that  her  hour  had  come — Chang  was 
going  again  to  China.  When  she  had 
recovered  from  her  shock  sufl5ciently  to 
inquire  the  cause  of  her  cook's  sudden 
determination,  Chang  explained  graph- 
ically that  Chinese  circles  were  greatly 
excited  over  the  unjust  stringency  of  the 
Exclusion  Act.  The  old  "  Geary  Law  " 
was  now  masquerading  in  a  strait- 
jacket,  and  it  was  the  belief  of  Celestial 
sages  that  working  boys  could  have  but 
one  more  chance  for  a  peaceful  trip  to 
the  Fatherland ;  the  assurance  that  re- 
turn papers  would  not  be  honored  by 
United  States  officials  after  the  ensuing 
year  had  created  a  panic  in  both  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  Chinatowns. 
It  was  not  strange  that  the  heathen 
raged  and  imagined  vain  things.  Then 
one  morning  Chang  came  to  his  mistress 
with  a  troubled  brow.  "  I  sorry — ^but 
I  feel  heap  big  debil  inside  my  heart 
I  go  back  China  once  more — come  these 
United  States  once  more — then  I  must 
not  come  this  America." 

"  Not  so  bad  as  that,"  the  lady  con- 
tradicted. 

"  Yes,  I  go — United  States  hot  care 
— I  do  no  harm  these  sixteen  year  I 
No  matter."  He  spread  his  hands 
in  tragical  despair.  "  I  not  go  now — 
I  not  get  back  these  United  States 
any  more — my  papers  no  good  after  one 
year — ^when  I  come  this  country  one 
more  time  I  stay  five  year — then  I  go 
back  see  my  wife  all  time — be  all  same 
my  people."  Sad  lines  formed  in  his 
forehead.  "I  sorry  United  States  do 
that  way.  My  country  pretty  good,"  he 
went  on ;  "  big  mountains — all  same  Cali- 
fornia— people  just  too  poor — too  dark — 
not  heap  smart  Wing  Lee — he  go  China 
too."  (Wing  Lee  was  our  laundryman, 
and,  like  our  cook,  had  served  us  for 
many  years.)  "  Yes,  he  go  too,"  Chang 
continued.  "  He  sell  out  business — go 
back  home — pay  all  his  money  out — ^so 
his  wife  and  children  not  be  slaves 
any  more."  The  mistress  raised  her 
hands  in  horror  I     "  Wing  Lee's  wife  and 
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children  slaves  I"  "  Yes,  they  all  slaves 
back  China.  I  not  know  Wing  Lee 
back  home,"  Chang  coolly  announced. 
"We  go  same  ship  till  I  get  China; 
when  I  get  my  country,  I  say  good-by — 
not  speak  to  Wing  Lee  any  more." 
"  Indeed  1"  said  the  mistress.  After  all, 
thought  she,  snobbery  is  but  the  grand- 
child of  caste. 

Chang's  candid  scorn  for  the  wash- 
man  who  was  returning  to  China  upon 
a  godlike  mission  filled  her  with  fresh 
interest  "  And  will  Wing  Lee  be  able 
to  return  to  America  ?"  she  asked.  **  He 
not  know — maybe  he  sneak  in  all  same 
Mexico.  He  know  one  fellow  do  that 
way.  Wing  Lee  he  tell  me — he  try  get 
back  too.  When  his  wife  and  children 
be  free — he  say  he  be  dead  broke — then 
he  try  get  back  these  United  States — 
make  little  money.  He  not  know  sure." 
The  mistress  prayed  devoutly  in  her 
tender  heart  that  the  "  Mexican  sneak  " 
might  prove  successful. 

"  And  you  feel  that  you  must  return 
to  China  at  once  ?"  she  asked,  with  a 
lingering  hope  that  Chang  could  be 
induced  to  change  his  mind.  "  Yes,  I 
go,"  he  declared,  emphatically ;  and  two 
weeks  later  he  departed. 

The  ensuing  year  was  a  long  one  for 
the  Temple  Hill  household.  Many  of 
the  best  Chinese  servants  of  the  South- 
west had  discreetly  followed  the  judg- 
ment of  Chang.  There  seemed  to  be 
hardly  a  reliable  cook  left  in  the  country. 
A  hegira  had  taken  place  in  Los  Angeles's 
Chinatown,  and  even  Yap  Sing,  the 
Grand  Mogul  of  the  Celestial  employ- 
ment agencies,  owned  that  the  stock  of 
cooks  was  poor  and  unreliable.  "Pretty 
soon  boys  all  come  back,"  he  encouraged 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  last  the  promise 
was  fulfilled. 

After  months  of  inconvenience  and 
waiting,  when  Chang's  mistress  had 
almost  given  up  the  idea  of  his  return, 
she  saw  him  once  more  trudging  into 
her  grounds  with  a  big  shining  valise 
and  a  suggestive  bundle  of  ship  blank- 
ets. Her  heart  fluttered  somewhat 
wildly,  but  she  stood  still  with  smiling 
dignity  and  awaited  the  inevitable  mo- 
ment. Triumph  lit  her  eyes,  for  only 
that  very  morning  she  had  disputed  the 
pessimistic    opinion    of    her    husband, 


declaring  stoutly  that  Chang  the  faithfu! 
would  surely  come. 

Now,  spreading  beyond  the  approach- 
ing vision  of  returning  peace  and  com- 
fort, the  great  mountains  seemed  to 
applaud  her  faith.  She  lifted  her  eyes 
up  unto  the  hills  and  returned  thanks  for 
blessings  past  and  close  at  hand.  The 
sweet  spring  air  of  the  Southwest  land 
touched  her  cheeks ;  every  rose  in  the 
garden  seemed  to  congratulate  her. 
Then,  with  an  exultant  whir  through  the 
sun -kissed  sky,  came  the  doves.  A  pure 
white  leader  steered  the  flashing  flock  and 
as  Chang  put  down  his  valise  and  bundle 
to  gaze  upward  the  pigeons  appeared  to 
know  that  their  friend  had  come.  Into 
the  blue  they  dove  their  joyous  wings, 
circling  after  dazzling  mates  this  way 
and  that  way,  until  at  last  they  found  tl^ 
little  plaza  before  the  kitchen  door.  Here 
Chang  fed  them  after  his  eventful  jour- 
ney of  ten  thousand  miles. 

In  her  secret  soul  the  mistress  vowed 
ruin  to  an  unjust  Exclusion  Act.  A 
restriction  act  were  well  enough,  but 
justice  should  control  its  articles.  Of 
what  particular  benefit  were  foreign 
missions  if  the  United  States  did  not 
treat  fairly  the  very  heathen  it  sought 
to  Christianize  ? 

Then  and  there  the  indignant  mistress 
decided  to  write  the  story  of  "  Sue  Chang 
the  Faithful."  Perhaps  the  truthful  little 
tale  might  start  indifferent  ones  to  think- 
ing. When  the  faithful,  plodding,  clear- 
sighted Chinese  laborers  had  all  been 
driven  from  the  Pacific  coast,  what  would 
become  of  the  "  Happy  Valle3rs "  of  a 
goodly  land  not  yet  half  developed? 
Would  not  gradual  decline  tarnish  the 
golden  promises  of  earlier  years  ?  What 
would  be  the  ultimate  stoiry  of  the  far- 
stretching,  burning  mesa — thirsting  for 
undeveloped  water ;  of  wide  utilitarian 
acres  below  the  "  Mother  Mountains ;" 
of  tender  pockets  of  fertile  mold  hidden 
between  pleasant  hills  ?  The  mistress 
asked  herself  these  questions  with  per- 
turbation. 

After  sixteen  years  of  satisfied  sojourn 
in  her  adopted  land,  she  did  not  believe 
it  possible  to  develop  the  Pacific  slope 
without  the  aid  of  Chinese  laborers. 
The  Japanese  could  never  displace  their 
C^te§tiftl  cousins,  in  the  calm  cstinwtion 
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of  the  mistress  of  Temple  Hill.  She 
had  watched  both  alien  races  with  ex- 
treme interest,  and  she  had  seen  always 
that  in  complicated  matters,  in  tasks 
demanding  strength  and  endurance,  in 
loyalty,  in  truthfulness,  in  honesty^  and 
general  adaptability,  the  intelligent  Chi- 
naman can  distance  a  Japanese  of  his 
own  class. 

Still  wondering  in  regard  to  the  pos- 
sible outcome  of  a  grave  and  undecided 
issue,  the  lady  walked  to  the  rear  ot  the 
house ;  there,  on  the  kitchen  porch,  she 
found  her  model  heathen  shelling  peas. 
Gold  of  Ophir  roses  peeped  at  him  from 
behind  the  lattice,  while  a  derelict  hen 
from  the  chicken-yard  cackled  her  com- 
plaints at  his  feet  The  picture  was  a 
comforting  one,  and  the  mistress  dis- 
missed for  the  day  her  moody  specula- 
tions. Peas  fell  into  the  tin  pan  like 
pleasant  rain.  Suddenly  Chang  lifted 
his  eyes ;  his  countenance  shone  with 
pride  and  satisfaction.  "  I  not  tell  you 
I  get  little  son  back  China  ?  Yes,  he 
come  all  right — six  hours  before  I  start 
back  these  United  States."  He  waited 
expectantly  for  congratulations  sure  to 
follow,  then  went  on  :  "I  not  like  leave 
my  little  son  that  soon — but  I  no  can 
help — I  heap  scare  anyway  'cause  I  stay 
home  so  long — I  flaid  my  papers  no 
good — I  heap  scare  I  not  get  back 
United  States  all  light.  My  old  ship 
sail  next  day  my  little  boy  be  born — I 
heap  sick  in  my  heart — but  no  can  stay 
— hear  my  little  son  make  big  cly." 

The  mistress  sympathized  as  best  she 
could,  and  Chang  continued.  "  You  not 
like  you  husband  go  away  six  hours  after 
you  little  son  get  bom  ?"  "  No,  indeed," 
she  answered.  "  I  not  think  these  United 
States  very  kind  to  poor  Chinaman. 
Sixteen  year  I  work  this  country — do  no 
harm — when  my  little  son  be  bom  I  can 
no  stay  home  one  day — fear  my  papers 
no  good.  That  hard — I  say,  I  think 
Chinaman  not  do  United  States  any 
harm — some  Chinaman  good — some  bad 
— all  same  American  man.  Bad  China- 
roan  smoke  opium — do  mean  thing  ;  but 
bad  Chinaman  not  harm  United  States — 
just  harm  hisself." 


Chang's  command  of  English  was  not 
fluent;  but  his  epigrammatic  philosophy 
had  charmed  his  mistress  from  the  be- 
ginning of  their  acquaintance.  The  in- 
telligent heathen  understood  much  more 
than  he  could  express.  "  I  heap  sorry 
'bout  poor  old  China,"  he  went  on,  with 
clouded  brow  and  hands  clasped  tightly. 
«M  sorry  'bout  my  poor  country.  She 
have  hard  luck  all  time.  That  big 
Boxer  war  I  Now  pretty  soon  that  big 
Russia  want  Manchuria — say  China  old 
fool.  Some  day  I  think  China  not  have 
much  land  left  One  year  lose  some — 
fight — 'pay  out  big  money — lose  more 
land.  After  while  nations  take  all — 
China  be  dead  broke — not  any  good.  I 
see  these  things  myself.  Back  home 
my  people  heap  scare — say  all  countries 
fight  China — pretty  soon  China  have  no 
more  land — just  have  old  temples — old 
idols." 

He  dropped  his  eyes,  and  the  firm 
brown  hands  renewed  their  scuffle  with 
the  fresh  green  pods.  For  a  moment 
falling  peas  appeared  to  sound  a  dirge 
for  his  gloomy  convictions ;  then  Chang 
the  faithful  lifted  a  smiling  face.  <^  I  no 
can  help  these  things,"  he  declared,  with 
the  good  nature  of  a  true  philosopher. 
"Now  I  stay  this  country  five  year — 
then  I  see,  maybe,  Plesident  these  United 
States  do  something — make  new  law — 
so  good  Chinaman  can  stay  this  coun- 
try— go  home — come  back.  I  think  that 
like  Jesus  Christ.  Jesus  Christ  be  sorry, 
I  think,  when  poor  Chinaman  have  bad 
luck." 

The  mistress  was  speechless,  in  the 
face  of  convincing  truth.  The  crude 
philosopher  of  the  pea-pods  had  closed 
the  question,  and  with  strange  humility 
the  lady  walked  away. 

Months  later,  when  Russia  and  Japan 
began  to  fight  for  golden  apples,  she 
recalled  Chang's  prophecy.  Often  at 
breakfast  she  felt  a  furtive  glance  behind 
her  chair,  and  knew  that  the  Celestial 
sought  for  headlines  of  war  in  her  morn- 
ing paper.  But  he  said  little,  and  the 
mistress  alone  understood  the  force  of 
her  faithful  Chinaman's  dramatic  si- 
lence. 


Music  in  the  Colleges 

By  Daniel  Gr^ory  Mason 


I  WISH  to  present  to  those  readers 
of  The  Outlook  who  are  interested 
in  the  very  important  problem  of 
bow  music  should  be  studied  in  our  col- 
leges (and  there  are,  I  am  confident, 
many  such),  a  few  fundamental  consid- 
erations and  distinctions  which  have  not, 
it  seems  to  me,  been  as  yet  presented 
with  sufficient  clearness  in  the  numerous 
current  discussions.  Since  Mr.  Mac- 
Doweirs  resignation  from  his  chair  at 
Columbia  University,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  his  and  President  Butler's  let- 
ters, there  has  been  an  unprecedented 
flow  of  printer's  ink  in  the  service  of 
various  opinions  on  the  teaching  of 
music  in  colleges;  but  the  net  result  of 
all  this  discussion  has  been  perhaps 
quite  as  confusing  as  clarifying.  Many 
writers  have  said  many  good  things; 
but  the  very  plentifulness  and  variety  of 
this  food  for  reflection  has  given  at  least 
some  of  us  a  mental  dyspepsia.  It  is 
time  to  assort  our  ideas  a  little  and  to 
make  one  or  two  essential  discrimina- 
tions more  salient,  so  that  the  more 
specific  points  will  fall  into  order  under 
a  few  general  rubrics.  I  realize  keenly, 
however,  that  in  so  practical  a  question 
experience  must  be  the  final  test  of  the 
validity  of  all  views,  and  I  shall  there- 
fore support  my  points  by  referring  to 
the  opinions  of  men  who  have  had  more 
experience  in  actual  teaching  than  I,  and 
who  have  kindly  put  their  views  at  my 
disposaL 

The  first  requisite  of  all  good  teaching 
b  that  it  should  be  adapted  to  the 
student's  needs  and  capacities.  The 
student  himself,  and  not  the  teacher,  the 
art,  or  the  school,  is  the  central  element 
in  the  problem,  the  variable  factor  in 
the  calculation.  The  fundamental  dis- 
tinction I  wish  to  insist  upon,  therefore, 
is  the  distinction  between  the  average 
student  and  the  special  student,  between 
the  ordinary  college  man  and  the  young 
musician.  And,  first,  let  us  consider  the 
ordinary  college  roan,  and  ask  ourselves, 
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What  can  he  get  from  music,  and  what 
can  music  get  from  him  ? 

Now,  the  average  college  man  is  a 
good  normal  young  fellow,  fond  of  ath- 
letics and  of  the  companionship  of  his 
kind,  much  devoted  to  pipe-smoking, 
willing  to  study  more  or  less  in  odd 
hours  if  a  subject  and  its  mode  of  pres- 
entation interest  him,  humanly  averse  to 
drudgery,  and  humanly  responsive  to  a 
good  time.  He  has  come  to  college 
either  because  it  seemed  the  usual  thing 
for  the  boys  of  his  acquaintance  to  do, 
or  because  his  parents  sent  him,  or,  in 
some  cases,  because  he  thought  it  would 
mean  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  life,  and, 
in  the  delightfully  vague  expression,  to 
"  better  himself."  After  leaving  college 
he  will  go  into  business,  or,  if  he  devd- 
ops  a  special  faculty,  he  may  become  a 
professional  man.  We  are  not  consid- 
ering here  either  the  "  sports "  or  the 
"  grinds,"  but  the  great  middle  class  of 
the  collegiate  world. 

What  has  music  to  offer  this  man? 
It  has  to  offer  him,  I  think,  a  lifelong 
source  of  pleasure  and  a  genuine  and 
important  element  in  personal  culture. 
Just  as  the  seeds  of  a  lifelong  taste  for 
reading  may  be  instilled  by  a  coll^ 
course  which  acquaints  a  young  man 
with  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  with  Ste- 
venson and  Kipling,  perhaps  even  with 
Keats  and  Tennyson — with  any  writers, 
that  is,  whom  he  considers  interesting 
and  not  a  bore  or  a  chore — so  the  seeds 
of  a  lifelong  enjoyment  of  music  may  be 
instilled  by  a  college  course  which  ac- 
quaints him  with  music  that  similarly 
interests  and  does  not  bore  him.  But 
acquaintance,  real  acquaintance  reaching 
the  stage  of  familiarity,  with  music  is 
not  so  easily  acquired  as  acquaintance 
with  books  ;  for  books  can  be  read  by 
any  one  who  knows  his  own  language — 
that  is,  by  any  normal  person — but  music 
can  be  heard,  and  frequently  heard,  only 
by  one  who  is  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary and  peculiar  means.    One  of  my 
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correspondents,  Mr.  T.  W.  Surette,  well 
known  as  a  popular  lecturer  on  music, 
makes  two  points  that  seem  to  me 
very  important  just  here.  Says  Mr. 
Surette : 

In  recent  discussions  of  music  which  have 
been  read  by  the  present  writer  one  very 
significant  fact  has  been  unnoted.  In  this 
art,  and  in  this  art  only,  the  condition  ob- 
tains that  between  the  creator — the  com- 
poser— and  the  person  who  receives  his  mes- 
sage, an  intermediary  is  necessary — the  in- 
terpreter, the  performer.  A  large  part  of 
our  music  study  is  devoted  to  this  depart- 
ment of  the  art,  with  what  painful  results  in 
most  cases  we  are  witness.  The  combina- 
tion of  aesthetic  activity,  of  temperament, 
and  co-ordination  which  is  necessary  to  a 
performer  is  found  so  rarely  that  of  the 
coundess  multitude  who  try  to  learn  to  play 
the  piano  an  insignificant  proportion  ever 
succeed.  Here  is  a  great  economic  waste, 
and  while  performing  music  is  the  best  way 
of  getting  at  its  secrets,  this  way  is  closed  to 
many  people,  whereas  the  same  amount  of 
time  spent  in  listening:  under  guidance  would 
have  much  higher  educational  value  and  be 
of  permanent  use. 

The  great  need  of  our  universities  to-day 
is  that  an  opportunity  should  be  o£Eered  all 
students  to  study  music  itself,  not  by  prac- 
tice on  the  piano  or  violin,  but  by  hearing 
the  ^eat  masterpieces  performed.  The  use 
of  piano-players  (so-called  "mechanical  in- 
struments '')  as  a  means  of  study  removes 
many  of  the  difilculties,  and  their  adoption 
in  some  of  the  leading  universities  has  al- 
ready had  far-reaching  results.  These  in- 
struments reproduce  orchestral  and  chamber 
music  in  about  the  same  relation  that  a 
photograph  bears  to  a  painting. 

The  sctiools  of  theoretical  music  at  our 
universities  are  already  well  equipped,  and 
opportunities  are  not  lacking  for  the  practi- 
cal stud^  of  playing,  but  both  schools  and 
universities  should  offer  all  students  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  great  music  as  a 
means  of  education. 

The  "great  economic  waste**  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Surette  is,  indeed,  a  thing 
painful  to  contemplate.  Scores  of  young 
men  all  over  the  country,  and  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  young  women,  are  prob- 
ably at  this  moment  sitting  in  front  of 
pianos,  making  a  sullen  attempt  to 
achieve  the  impossible;  and  what  is 
more,  if,  as  an  Irishman  would  say,  they 
were  to  achieve  it,  the  result  would  be 
for  them  little  of  deep  pleasure  or  gen- 
uine cultivation.  But  if  these  same 
young  men  and  women  were  to  listen, 
under  guidance,  for  one-half  the  amount 
of  time  they  spend  in  this  profitless 
drudgery,  to  performances  of  the  mas- 


terpieces of  music,  even  on  mechanical 
instruments,  but  of  course  far  better 
by  skilled  musicians  such  as  all  large 
cities  possess,  they  would  imperceptibly 
and  unconsciously  begin  to  care  for 
music — ^for  music  itself,  which  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  performance  of 
music.  The  melodies  of  the  great  mas- 
ters would  take  root  in  their  minds 
beside  the  snatches  of  verse  from  the 
great  poets,  of  which  every  one  has  a 
small  mental  stock;  the  mysteries  of 
"form"  would  become  clear  to  them,  not 
through  any  dry  delving  over  "  first 
themes  "  and  "  second  themes,"  but  as 
observable  facts ;  the  beauty  and  dignity 
of  a  pure  musical  style  would  establish 
standards  in  their  minds;  and  they 
would  end  by  understanding  one  more 
mode  of  human  expression,  possessing 
one  more  means  of  high  delight 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  in  all  colleges 
the  frequent  and  repeated  performance 
of  master  works,  by  resident  or  visiting 
musicians,  should  form  the  nucleus  and 
center  of  the  musical  department.  Such 
performance  could  profitably  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  playing  over,  by  the 
students  themselves,  on  mechanical  in- 
struments, of  the  works  heard  and  to  be 
heard.  This  would  be  a  working  tool 
quite  analogous  to  the  home-study  of 
photographs  by  an  art  class,  preparatory 
to  a  visit  to  the  museum  to  see  the  actual 
painting.  There  is  still  much  prejudice, 
among  musicians,  against  "piano-play- 
ers," because  they  lack  expression,  light 
and  shade,  touch,  the  personal  quality. 
But  in  course  of  time  we  shall  inevitably 
come  to  value  them  as  indispensable 
educational  tools ;  for  they  present  the 
skeleton  of  the  music  to  every  student, 
however  devoid  he  may  be  of  physical 
dexterity  and  of  temperament;  they 
present  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be 
repeated  at  will,  examined  in  detail, 
and  minutely  compared  with  the  score 
or  printed  record  of  the  music,  and  they 
present  it  in  its  nakedness  and  lowest 
terms,  so  to  speak,  stripped  of  the  mo- 
mentary and  ofttimes  factitious  and  mis- 
leading "  interpretation  "  of  an  ill-edu- 
cated or  perverse  performer.  In  using 
them,  one  not  only  has  the  sense  that 
one  is  "  running  the  thing  one's  self,^ 
which  is  an  immense  stimulus  to  gen* 
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uine  study  and  self-development,  but 
one  also  gets  at  close  quarters  with  the 
composer's  thought,  instead  of  receiving 
it  filtered  and  distorted  through  an  inter- 
mediate person.^ 

Obviously,  however,  the  young  man 
we  are  considering  cannot  be  left  alone 
with  the  music  itself  and  the  means  of 
playing  it.  He  must  hear  and  study 
under  guidance.  So  that  the  third  tool 
I  should  suggest  as  indispensable  to  a 
college  would  consist  of  courses  of  lec- 
tures, taking  up  music  much  as  the  liter- 
ary lectures  now  universally  adopted  in 
colleges  take  up  literature.  These  lec- 
tures should  be  as  far  as  possible  un- 
technical.  They  should  explain  the 
general  motives  and  methods  of  art,  the 
constituents  of  artistic  effect,  the  princi- 
ples of  evolution  as  illustrated  in  art ; 
they  should  trace  general  lines  of  devel- 
opment in  the  art  of  music,  showing 
what  impulses,  and  in  comprehensible 
terms  what  technical  methods,  underlie 
such  various  schools  as  the  symphonic 
school  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Bee- 
thoven, the  romantic  school  of  Schu- 
mann and  Chopin,  the  Italian  opera, 
and  the  Wagnerian  music-drama.  They 
should  throw  a  side-light  on  the  expres- 
sion of  the  music  by  making  clear  the 
characters  and  temperaments  of  various 
composers,  though  with  a  modicum  of 
mere  biographical  detail,  which  is  for 
the  most  part  irrelevant  and  petty.  They 
should  point  out,  though  with  prudence, 
analogies  between  music  and  other  arts. 
In  a  word,  they  should  in  every  possible 
way  illuminate  for  the  average  man  to 
whom  they  are  addressed  the  objects 
of  art  which  he  is  trying  to  enjoy  and 
understand. 

» Mechanical  instruments  are  already  in  use  in  some 
of  our  coile^,  notably  Harvard^  where  a  mechanical 
reed  organ  is  kept  at  the  disposition  of  the  students. 
Each  student  has  his  private  key  to  the  hall  where  the 
instrument  is  kept ;  when  he  has  a  half-hour  to  pass, 
he  can  play  over  for  himself  a  Wagner  overture,  a  Bach 
fugue,  or  a  Beethoven  symphony;  I  found,  when 
lecturing  at  the  Harvard  Summer  School,  that  this 
opportunity  was  eagerly  utilized  by  the  students,  with 
real  benefit  Personally  I  prefer  a  piano-player,  of 
which  there  are  several  on  the  market.  Furthermore, 
the  rolls  of  at  least  one  of  these  are  now  cut  by  an 
experienced  musician,  in  many  cases  directly  from  the 
orchestral  scores,  and  with  careful  adiustmeiit  of 
phrasing,  staccato  and  legato,  balance  of  voices,  and 
the  like  important  elements  of  effect.  With  practice 
one  can  make  excellent  reproductions,  on  this  instru- 
ment, of  the  absolute  content  of  instrumental  Aorks ; 
and  I  believe  that  it  will  prove  an  invaluable  adjunct 
of  musical  education.  Of  course  no  mechanical  instru- 
ments can  ever  be  substitutes  tor  the  performance  o^  a 
skilled  pUy«r. 


Mr.  Walter  R.  Spalding,  Assistant 
Profes^r  of  Music  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, writes  me  as  follows  on  this  branch 
of  our  subject : 

I  have  always  felt  very  strongly  that  the 
courses  shoola  of  course  be  given  in  the 
"  grammar  of  music,"  /.  e^  harmony  and 
counterpoint,  and  in  the  construction  of 
musical  form — Canon  and  Fugue^  etc.,  so 
that  those  who  have  original  musical  ideas 
may  be  taught  to  express  themselves  easily 
ana  clearly.  Still,  much  more  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  aesthetic,  literary,  and 
historical  side  of  music,  /.  e^  the  side  on 
which  music  should  be  a  subject  of  general 
culture.  The  courses  which  may  be  called 
purely  technical  (those  in  Harvard  known 
as  Music  I.,  II.,  v.,  and  VI.)  are,  to  be  sure, 
of  much  general  good  to  many  who  never 
expect  to  become  professional  musicians  in 
any  field,  in  that  they  tend  to  cultivate  the 
imagination,  to  refine  the  taste,  and  to  make 
the  student  a  more  intelligent  and  appre- 
ciative hearer  of  musical  compositions.  But 
I  think  that  at  present  far  too  much  stress 
is  laid  on  these  courses  to  the  exclusion  of 
general  courses  which  should  deal  with  the 
beauty .  and  import  of   the  actual  master- 

J>ieces  of  musicau  literature.  Just  as  in  £ng> 
ish  literature,  for  instance,  or  in  a  modem  lan- 
guage department,  there  are  detailed  courses 
on  many  different  epochs,  e,  ^.,  *•  Prose 
Writers  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  "  Poets 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  **  Moaem  Lyric 
Poets,"  "Tendencies  of  the  Modem  Drama," 
why  shouldn't  a  music  department  have 
courses  on  subjects  lik  these:  "Sym- 
phonic Writers  of  the  Eighteenth  Century," 
"The  Romantic  School,"  "The  Modem 
Russian  School,"  **  Modem  French  Com- 
posers," "  The  Evolution  of  Instrumental 
Forms  "  ?  These  courses,  too,  should  abound 
in  well-chosen  and  frequent  illustrations.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  great  way  for  the 
general  public  to  become  more  musical  is  to 
be  enabled  to  hear  the  best  music  more 
frequently  in  connection  with  intelligent 
comments  and  suggestions  for  study. 

Mr.  Spalding  here  suggests,  it  is  true, 
rather  more  of  the  purely  technical  train- 
ing than  I  personally  believe  necessary 
to  the  average  college  man,  but  he  rec- 
ognizes fully  the  importance  of  general 
courses  in  appreciation  of  music,  as 
elements  in  a  liberal  education.  On  the 
subject  of  technical  training  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  in  a  moment  Meanwhile, 
I  wish  to  adduce  one  more  letter  which 
seems  to  me  to  plead  eloquently  the 
importance  of  music  as  a  general  sub- 
ject, although  it  also  goes  somewhat 
furt'ier  than  I  should  go  in  recommend- 
ing technical  work  for  college  students. 
It  is  from  Mr.  Edward  Dickinson,  who 
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fills  the  professorship  of  music  in  Oberlin 
Collie,  Ohio : 

All  who  are  engaged  in  promoting  art 
education  in  this  country  must  earnestly 
wish  that  our  universities  and  colleges  would 
lend  a  little  more  of  their  aid  to  a  cause 
which  is  in  many  quarters  so  brilliantly 
establishing  and  justifying  itself.  Even  if 
we  are  not  about  to  give  art  the  prominence 
in  our  national  life  to  which  the  enthusiastic 
connoisseur  believes  it  to  be  entided,  still 
there  is  probably  no  other  country  in  which 
taste  is  being  so  rapidly  awakened  and 
widely  diffused,  and  certainly  the  work  of 
our  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects  has 
already  far  transcended  that  stage  where  it 
is  called  **  promising."  Not  less  insistently 
than  its  kmdred  arts  is  music  proving  its 
necessity  as  a  factor  in  liberal  education. 
One  who  compares  the  condition  of  musical 
art  in  this  country  with  that  of,  say,  forty 
years  ago,  would  find  it  difficult  to  exceed 
probability  in  his  predictions  of  the  future. 

Now,  what  are  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties doine  to  encourag[e  this  great  popular 
demand  for  higher  musical  education  ?  Are 
they  to  lead  and  properly  direct  it  with  their 
large  resources  and  their  supposed  broad 
views  of  true  culture  and  the  means  to  attain 
it?  Or  are  they  still  to  lag  behind  private 
enterprise,  as  they  always  have  heretofore 
in  everything  that  belones  to  the  apprecia* 
tion  and  promotion  of  nne  art?  Some  of 
them  ignore  the  whole  movement,  evidently 
still  unaware  that  there  are  ideas  to  be  con- 
veyed except  through  the  medium  of  spoken 
and  written  language.  Some  are  feebly  feel- 
ing their  way,  and  discussing  whether  tech- 
nical courses  in  music  lie  at  all  within 
the  province  and  dignity  of  a  college,  and 
whether  musical  culture  can  be  imparted 
without  technical  instruction.  Others  have 
heartily  accepted  the  opportunity,  and  are 
letting  their  guiding  light  shine  over  art  and 
music  as  they  do  over  literature,  science,  and 
philosophy.  The  latter  find  that  the  so-called 
difficulties  are  mere  bugbears,  that  apprecia- 
tion of  great  music — which  is  as  necessary 
to  liberal  culture  as  appreciation  of  painting 
and  poetry — ^is  not  to  be  successnilly  im- 
parted without  some  instruction  in  the  rudi- 
mentary principles  of  musical  reading ;  and 
so  they,  like  practical  American  schools, 
concerned  with  facts  and  needs  rather  than 
with  ancient  English  traditions,  provide 
courses  of  lectures  in  musical  history  and 
interpretation  in  connection  with  practical 
training.  As  Dr.  Denman  W.  Ross,  of  Har- 
vard, says  in  his  spirited  article  in  the  Jan- 
uary "  Brush  and  Pencil,"  there  is  scholar- 
ship in  these  things  as  well  as  in  book-lore ; 
it  is  a  kind  of  laboratory  work,  educating 
the  percejjtions  in  the  matter  of  works  of 
art  by  initiating  the  student  into  some  of  the 
principles  and  processes  by  which  art  is 
fashioned.  When  all  our  universities  and 
colleges  are  thus  shaken  and  convinced,  art 
culture  in  America,  which  is  now  making 
$uch   magnificent  progress  with  but  little 


help  from  them,  will  receive  a  new  inspira- 
tion which  will  in  turn  react  upon  the  schools 
themselves  in  many  ways  of  benefit. 

It  seems  clear,  then,  that  the  great 
body  of  college  men  ought  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  hear  the  best  music,  and 
to  hear  it  frequently  and  repeatedly; 
and  that  they  ought  to  hear  it  under 
guidance  in  the  form  of  lectures  dealing 
with  the  nature  of  art  in  general  and 
with  the  salient  characteristics,  peculi- 
arities, and  historical  schools  of  music 
in  particular.  It  seems  obvious  that 
they  would  derive  from  such  opportuni- 
ties the  foundations  of  a  genuine  fond- 
ness and  a  cultivated  taste  for  the  best 
music,  and  that  their  whole  lives  would 
be  correspondingly  enriched  and  refined. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  difficult  to  realize 
that  music  would  gain  quite  as  much 
from  them  as  they  from  it.  For  these 
men  are  going  out  into  the  world  after 
their  college  course  to  fill  the  places  of 
greatest  worldly  influence  and  power. 
They  are  to  wield  the  Nation's  wealth 
and  social  influence.  If  music  is  to  be 
supported  by  any  one,  it  must  be  sup- 
ported by  them.  And  it  will  be  prop- 
erly, fruitfully  supported  by  them  only 
if  they  have  learned  to  prize  in  it  only 
the  best,  and  to  consider  that  best  as 
good  as  anjrthing  that  human  energy  can 
worthily  pursue. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  consideration 
of  the  second  type  of  man,  the  special 
student,  the  born  musician,  who,  if  he 
is  numerically  less  imposing  than  the 
average  man,  is  essentially  quite  as  im- 
portant to  progress.  To  deal  wisely 
with  him  is  an  even  more  difficult  mat- 
ter than  to  give  the  average  college  man 
what  he  needs  and  can  assimilate.  The 
roan  of  special  musical  talent  is  a  some- 
what peculiar  person.  He  is  quieter, 
less  gregarious,  less  athletic,  more  in- 
tensely though  narrowly  intellectual  than 
his  ordinary  fellow-man.  He  is,  above 
all,  quite  absorbed  in  music ;  he  wakes 
to  it  in  the  morning,  pursues  it  during 
the  day,  and  goes  to  bed  with  it  at 
night.  Where  it  is  concerned,  hard 
work  is  play  to  him;  where  it  is  not 
concerned,  he  is  apt  to  be  indifferent, 
languid,  distrait  How  to  put  such  a 
man  into  profitable  connection  with  the 
ordinary  college  curriculum  is  so  diffi- 
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cult  a  problem  that  we  are  at  liberty,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  consider  it  insoluble — in 
fact  irrelevant  Mr.  MacDowell,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  strikes  the  root  of  the 
matter  in  the  following  opinion,  to  be 
found  in  the  New  York  "  Times  "  for 
Sunday,  February  14,  1904:  "'Should 
the  university  attempt  to  develop  com- 
posers ?'  I  am  asked.  It  cannot  Noth- 
ing can  develop  composers  but  the 
composers  themselves."  To  this  dictum 
of  Mr.  MacDowell's  one  might  add  the 
words  "  and  technical  schools  where  these 
self-animated  composers  may  receive  a 
thorough  grounding  in  technique." 

The  technique  of  music  is  so  difficult, 
and  so  entirely  untouched  by  the  ordi- 
nary studies  of  the  schools  and  colleges, 
which  inculcate  knowledge,  by  means  of 
words,  rather  than  skill  through  contact 
with  things,  that  the  best  place  for  the 
intending  composer  seems  to  be,  not  the 
college  at  all,  but  the  technical  school 
or  conservatory ;  just  as  the  best  place 
for  the  intending  painter  or  sculptor  is 
the  studio.  To  learn  to  know  is  one 
thing,  to  learn  to  do  is  quite  another. 
As  the  very  derivation  of  the  word  "  col- 
lege," from  Latin  words  signifying  "  to 
read  together,"  indicates,  the  training  of 
the  college  is  a  literary  and  a  class  train- 
ing. The  college  is  a  place  where  men 
assemble  in  groups  to  study  by  means 
of  a  literary  medium.  But  an  artist,  on 
the  contrary,  needs  to  study  as  an  indi- 
vidual, and  he  has  to  study  not  through 
words  but  through  practical  experience 
in  shaping  things  for  himself.  If  he  is 
a  painter  or  a  sculptor,  he  shapes  visible 
forms — he  draws,  paints,  or  models ;  if 
he  is  a  musician,  he  shapes  audible  forms, 
he  "  composes  "  (/>.,  "  puts  together  ") 
tones.  And  the  art  of  putting  together 
tones  is  not  only  a  peculiarly  difficult 
one,  but  it  is  one  to  which  all  other  pur- 
suits, whether  laborious  or  casual,  are 
unrelated.  The  literary  man  practices 
his  art  not  only  of  intention  while  sitting 
at  his  desk,  but  unwittingly  in  all  his 
thought  and  conversation.  The  musi- 
cian practices  his  only  in  the  hours  spe- 
cifically devoted  to  it.  To  pursue  it 
successfully,  to  become  a  master,  taxes 
all  his  energy  and  absorbs  all  his  time. 
Again,  it  cannot  be  pursued  in  company 
with  others,  save  to  a  very  limited  ex- 


tent ;  it  requires  a  personal,  not  a  social, 
training.  The  artist  is  essentially  a  free 
lance,  an  uncommitted  person.  In  the 
Life  of  Mrs.  Stowe  one  makes  the 
acquaintance  of  her  delightful  aunt  Miss 
Harriet  Foote,  a  lady  of  the  old  school, 
who  had  precise  ideas  of  things,  and 
held,  among  other  amiable  dogmas,  that 
"  though  a  person  not  an  Episcopalian 
might  be  saved,  it  would  be  tlurough 
uncovenanted  mercy."  So  it  is  with  the 
artist;  he  is  saved  through  "uncove- 
nanted mercy,"  and  through  that  alone. 
But  I  am  aware  at  thb  point  that  my 
initial  distinction  is  becoming  a  little 
dangerous  to  truth.  "  It  is  all  very  well 
to  draw  a  line  between  the  average  stu- 
dent and  the  special  student,"  the  reader 
may  justly  say,  "but  is  the  average 
student  able  to  appreciate  music  genu- 
inely without  any  technical  knowledge, 
and  is  the  special  student  to  be  a  mere 
eccentric  genius,  without  any  point  of 
contact  with  other  men,  any  general 
knowledge  to  broaden  and  regulate  his 
mind?"  As  to  the  first  part  of  the 
question,  I  will  only  say  that  the  general 
student  will  certainly  profit  by  as  much 
technical  knowledge  as  he  can  assimilate 
without  indigestion  or  disgust  Let  him 
study  harmony  or  counterpoint  if  he 
wishes,  but  let  them  be  always  ancillary 
to  his  object  of  general  appreciation  and 
aesthetic  interest  As  to  the  second  part 
of  the  question,  it  is  indeed  true  that 
many  musicians  are  pathetically  narrow, 
one-sided  men.  But  in  the  case  of  mere 
performers  this  is  well-nigh  unavoidable, 
since  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives 
has  to  be  spent  in  a  very  special  training. 
In  the  case  of  composers,  the  very  inspi- 
ration which  leads  them  to  success  in 
their  own  field,  I  think,  generally  in  the 
course  of  time  leads  them  to  seek  out 
and  gain  a  broader  culture  for  themselves. 
Most  mature  composers  are  men  of  con- 
siderable true  education  and  width  of 
interest  And  their  general  education 
can  hardly  come  in  youth  without  en- 
dangering that  special  education  which 
I  believe  is  both  vital  to  their  success 
and  inevitable  through  their  tastes. 
Nevertheless,  if  some  reciprocal  relation 
could  be  established  between  the  college 
and  the  technical  school,  so  that  a  student 
of  one  could  also  avail  himself  in  his 
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spare  hours  of  the  facilities  of  the  other, 
probably  many  individuals  would  profit. 
This,  however,  is  a  problem  for  the  edu- 
cators to  solve. 

To  sum  up :  I  have  tried  to  point  out 
in  this  paper  that,  in  the  first  place,  there 
is  a  sharp  distinction  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  average  student,  who  should 
have  music  presented  to  him  as  a  *<  hu- 
manity," or  subject  of  general  interest 
to  be  pursued  through  familiarity  with 
its  substance  and  an  examination  of  its 
principles  and  affinities,  and  the  special 
student,  who  should  labor  at  its  technical 
difficulties  in  the  spirit  of  the  artist, 
without  dissipating  his  attention  on  other 
things ;  and  that,  in  the  second  place, 
the  proper  opportunities  for  the  former 
student  are  to  be  found  in  the  college, 


the  methods  of  which  are  literary  and 
social,  and  the  proper  training  for  the 
latter  is  afforded  by  the  special  school, 
the  methods  of  which  are  technical  and 
individual.  Finally,  I  believe  that  music 
can  never  take  the  place  it  deserves  in 
our  national  civilization  without  the  help 
of  both  these  classes  of  men.  The  man 
of  the  world,  the  college  graduate,  is  the 
natural  patron  of  art ;  without  his  social 
influence,  the  authority  of  his  favorable 
opinion,  and  the  practical  backing  of  his 
money,  music  cannot  be  supported  as  it 
needs  to  be.  And  without  the  special 
skill  of  the  musician  all  the  patronage 
in  the  world  will  count  for  nothing ;  the 
composer  is  the  man  who  concentrates, 
focuses,  and  makes  effective  all  the 
musical  activity  of  the  nation. 


The  Native  Race  of  Hawaii 

By  Lucien  C.  Warner 

A  MORE  delightful  climate  than  and  controlled  by  a  company  of  a  few 

that  of  Honolulu  I  have  never  thousand  Americans,  prominent  among 

found  in  any  part  of  the  world,  whom  are  the  descendants  of  the  former 

The  air  is  balmy,  it  is  neither  too  hot  missionaries. 

nor  too  cold,  and  the  northern  trade-         The  total  population  of  the  Hawaiian 

winds  give  a  tonic  quality  to  the  air  Islands  in  1900  was  154,001,  divided 

which  is  the  perfection  of  comfort    The  among  the  different  nationalities  as  fol- 

thermometer  rarely  rises  above  eighty  lows : 

and  never  falls  below  sixty-four,  while        Native  Hawaiians 37,635 

the  average  rainfall  at  Honolulu  is  thirty-        Chinese 25,762 

eight   inches,  or  about  two-thirds   the        Japanese 61 ,11 5 

amount  of  New  York  City.    Otherplaces        NS'o^rMalaV/etc/;;.  ^  ^638 

in  the  islands  have  a  rainfall  varying        English,  German,  etc 5,893 

from   twenty-six  to  over  two  hundred        Americans 7,283 

inches.     One  does  not  feel  altogether  One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  which 

friendly  towards  the  ship  which  brought  confronts  the   islands  is  the  future  of 

over  the  first  importation  of  mosquitoes,  the  native  race.     The  problem  is  quite 

but  with  a  land  and  climate  so  perfect  different  from  that  of  the  undeveloped 

the  people  need  something  to  keep  them  races  in  most  other  countries.     The  na- 

humble.  tive  Hawaiians  are  already  full  American 

The  development  of  the   Hawaiian  citizens,  with  all  their  rights  and  responsi- 

Islands  during  the  past  few  years  has  bilities.     They  exercise  the  right  of  suf- 

been  truly,  wonderful.     The  leading  in-  frage  without  restraint,  and  as  their  total 

dustry  is  the  cultivation  of  sugar-cane  vote  somewhat  outnumbers  that  of  the 

and  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  this  whites,  they   have  their   full   share  of 

gives  direct  employment  to  nearly  sixty  elective  offices  in  the  territorial  govem- 

thousand  people,  mostly  Japanese.    The  ment     All  this  responsibility  has  been 

total  value  of  the  sugar  plantations  is  thrust  upon  a  race  just  emerging  from 

seventy-five  million  dollars,  and  the  an-  barbarism,  with  their  moral  and  intel- 

nualexportof  sugar  twenty-four  millions,  lectual    natures   but  feebly   developed. 

This  great  industry  is  nearly  all  owned  The  white  population  of  Hawaii  advo- 
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cated  the  adoption  of  a  restricted  basis 
of  suffrage  which  should  not  give  the 
political  control  to  the  natives,  and  this 
view  was  strongly  urged  by  a  Committee 
of  Congress  which  visited  the  islands  to 
study  and  report  on  the  situation.  If 
additional  argument  was  needed  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  course,  it  might  have  been 
found  in  the  experience  of  the  carpetbag 
governments  in  the  South  after  the  war; 
but  the  opportunity  to  play  the  demagogue 
was  too  tempting  to  be  resisted  by  our 
lawmakers,  so  they  deliberately  turned 
the  government  over  to  a  semi-civilized 
race.  It  is  true  that  the  Hawaiians  have 
attended  the  native  schools  and  can  read 
and  write,  but  they  have  not  yet  acquired 
that  more  important  education  which 
develops  self-control,  the  power  to  resist 
temptation,  and  the  ability  to  administer 
a  public  office  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
community.  It  may  be  that  all  the  Cau- 
casian race  have  not  yet  attained  to  the 
full  measure  of  this  high  ideal,  but  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  average 
sense  of  responsibility  is  higher  than  that 
of  a  race  but  two  generations  removed 
from  savagery.  The  whites  have  been 
very  patient  and  tactful  in  meeting  the 
trying  problem  imposed  upon  them 
by  Congress.  They  have  not  resorted 
to  the  shot-gun  policy  of  the  South,  nor 
have  they  in  any  way  interfered  with 
the  vote  of  the  Hawaiians.  They  have 
rather  sought  to  cultivate  friendly  relk- 
tions  with  them,  and  to  defeat  bad  can- 
didates by  uniting  with  the  better  element 
of  the  natives  in  supporting  candidates 
of  Hawaiian  blood  who  were  disposed 
to  do  well. 

It  is  a  curious  sight  to  visit  a  session 
of  the  Legislature  of  Hawaii.  In  the 
lower  house  fully  three-fourth«  of  the 
members  are  native  Hawaiians,  while  in 
the  upper  house  the  whites  and  native 
race  are  about  equally  divided.  The 
proceedings  are  conducted  in  both  Eng- 
lish and  Hawaiian,  as  many  of  the  mem- 
bers understand  English  but  imperfectly, 
and  all  the  natives  prefer  to  speak  in 
their  own  tongue.  The  interpreter,  who 
stands  by  the  Speaker,  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous personage  in  the  assembly,  and 
he  translates  into  Hawaiian  every  word 
spoken  in  English  and  into  English 
every  word  spoken  in  Hawaiian.     The 


character  of  l^[islation  favored  by  such 
a  body  b  shown  by  the  fact  that  last 
year,  at  the  close  al  the  session,  the 
lower  House  voted  to  destroy  all  their 
vouchers,  in  order  that  the  details  <^ 
their  expenditures  might  not  be  known 
to  the  public.  The  Senate  is  composed  of 
better  men  than  the  House,  and  this  f act, 
together  with  a  wise,  upright,  and  care- 
ful Governor,  prevents  much  bad  legis- 
lation. The  islands  suffer  from  the 
lack  of  good  legislation,  but  that  is  not 
so  great  an  evil  as  to  suffer  from  bad 
legislation. 

The  present  del^;ate  to  Congress  is 
Prince  Kalainanaole,  a  pure-blooded 
Hawaiian.  He  received  the  greater 
part  of  the  white  vote  against  R.  W. 
Wilcox,  the  former  delegate,  who  was  of 
mixed  blood. 

The  school  system  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  is  excellent,  and  nearly  all  the 
children  ot  school  age  are  in  attendance. 
Of  the  17,508  pupils  in  the  schools  in 
1902;  the  Hawaiians  numbered  7,772; 
the  whitety including  Portuguese,  5,6 II ; 
and  the  <}hiBese,  Japanese,  and  other 
races,  4, 1 25.  The  schools  are  each  jrear 
giving  increased  attention  to  industrial 
education,  which  is  proving  of  great  serv- 
ice to  the  natives.  All  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  is  given  in  the  English 
language.  Of  the  609  teachers  149  are 
Hawaiian  or  part  Hawaiian.  Nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  native  Hawaiians  are 
being  educated  in  private  schools,  most 
of  which  have  been  endowed  by  wealthy 
Hawaiians.  Many  of  these  are  board- 
ing-schools, where  the  children  spend 
several  years  separated  from  the  unfa- 
vorable influence  of  their  homes.  This 
is  found  to  be  very  beneficial,  especially 
for  the  girls,  who  acquire  habits  of 
tidiness  and  thrift  which  they  could  not 
obtain  while  residing  in  their  own  homes. 

There  is  very  little  race  prejudice  in 
the  islands,  although  the  race  question  is 
very  complicated.  While  I  was  staying  at 
the  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel  in  Honolulu, 
the  battle-ship  Wisconsin  was  in  port, 
and  the  fashion  of  the  city  gave  a  dance 
in  honor  of  the  naval  officers.  Among 
the  company  I  saw  four  of  part  Hawaiian 
blood — three  ladies  and  one  gentleman — 
and  they  seemed  to  be  as  much  at  ease 
as  any  in  the  party.     The  young  ladies 
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were  in  nearly  every  dance,  and  were 
apparently  very  popular  with  both  offi- 
cers and  civilians.  Two  of  the  young 
ladies  were  of  mixed  Hawaiian  and  Chi- 
nese blood. 

Most  of  the  native  Hawaiian  s  are 
poor,  and  earn  their  living  by  day's 
work,  though  a  very  few  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  old  royal  family  and  chiefs 
still  own  considerable  tracts  of  land. 
The  common  people,  even  under  the 
ancient  r^me,  owned  very  little  land. 
There  is  abundance  of  work  on  the  isl- 
ands, and  the  natives  are  fairly  industri- 
ous— not  as  industrious  as  Americans, 
and  far  short  of  the  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese, but  compared  with  other  races 
emerging  from  barbarism,  particularly 
those  living  in  a  tropical  climate,  they 
may  be  termed  industrious.  Many  are 
employed  as  teamsters,  hack-drivers, 
sailors,  stevedores,  carpenters,  masons, 
painters,  and  workers  at  odd  jobs. 
They  are  better  at  work  by  the  day 
than  by  the  month,  and  they  especially 
dislike  work  calling  for  a  regular  routine 
or  repetition  of  the  same  thing.  They 
are  also  better  at  earning  than  at  saving. 
Money  seems  to  bum  their  fingers,  and 
they  proceed  to  spend  it  as  quickly  as 
possible,  generally  using  very  little  judg- 
ment in  the  purchases  they  make.  This 
lack  of  thrift  is  one  of  the  greatest 
hindrances  to  their  material  advance- 
ment 

Another  deficiency  of  the  Hawaiians, 
not  shared  to  the  sam.e  extent  by  other 
undeveloped  races,  is  the  lack  of  finan- 
cial responsibility.  It  is  hardly  proper 
to  call  it  dishonesty,  for  that  implies  a 
deliberate  purpose  to  possess  that  which 
is  not  one's  own.  With  the  Hawaiians 
it  is  rather  a  sin  of  omission  than  of 
commission.  They  contract  debts  ancl 
neglect  to  pay  them,  or  use  trust  funds 
and  do  not  replace  them.  Probably 
they  would  pay  if  they  had  the  money 
and  could  spare  it  conveniently,  but  it 
is  not  important  enough  to  cause  them 
to  economize  and  save  up  the  money  to 
meet  their  obligations.  This  racial  weak- 
ness is  so  generally  recognized  that  na- 
tives are  rarely  employed  in  positions 
where  money  is  to  be  handled.  The 
most  striking  illustration  is  that  Hawai- 
ian churches  do  not  trust  one  of  their 


own  number  as  treasurer,  but  select 
some  responsible  white  man.  When  a 
Hawaiian  was  made  treasurer  of  the 
Territory  two  years  ago,  he  was  advised 
by  some  of  his  Hawaiian  friends  not  to 
accept  the  position.  He  was  considered 
an  upright  and  capable  man,  but  they 
feared  that  his  half-Hawaiian  blood  would 
not  stand  the  strain  of  handling  large 
sums  of  money ;  and  their  fears  proved 
correct,  for  he  soon  fled  from  the  islands 
with  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  Terri- 
torial funds. 

This  weakness  of  character  is  very 
detrimental  to  the  advancement  of  the 
race,  as  it  prevents  their  success  in  any 
business  enterprise.  Very  few  lay  up 
money  with  which  to  buy  homes  for 
themselves  or  to  engage  in  trade  on 
their  own  account.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
those  best  qualified  to  know  that  there 
is  a  slow  but  steady  improvement  in  this 
respect,  although  the  outlook  is  still  very 
discouraging. 

The  general  health  of  the  natives, 
especially  of  the  full-blooded  Hawaiians^ 
is  far  from  satisfactory.  They  usually 
have  small  families,  many  of  the  chil- 
dren die  in  infancy ^  and  among  the 
adults  consumption  and  other  diseases 
indicating  low  vitality  are  prevalent. 
Their  total  number  has  been  reduced 
from  70,000  in  1853  to  less  than  30,000 
in  1900.  The  health  and  vigor  of  those 
of  mixed  Hawaiian  blood  is  much  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  pure  Hawaiians. 
There  are  two  leading  types  of  these 
mixed  races,  the  Caucasian  Hawaiian 
and  the  Chinese  Hawaiian.  Of  these, 
it  is  the  testimony  of  all  observers  that 
I  he  Chinese  Hawaiians  are  the  best  race, 
both  physically  and  mentally.  Many 
centuries  of  Oriental  civilization  under 
trying  conditions  have  made  the  Chinese 
the  most  virile,  hardy,  industrious,  pa- 
tient, and  thrifty  people  of  the  earth. 
These  qualities,  added  to  the  kind,  open- 
hearted  nature  of  the  Hawaiians,  make 
a  very  superior  race.  It  is  said  that 
Chinese  husbands  are  popular  with 
Hawaiian  women,  as  they  are  kind 
and  good  providers  for  the  family. 
Marriages  between  the  Hawaiians  and 
other  races  are  quite  frequent,  and  the 
number  of  part  Hawaiians  is  steadily 
increasing.     In   1872  the  census  gave 
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but  1,487  part  Hawaiians.  In  1884 
they  had  increased  to  4,218,  and  in  1900 
to  7,848.  The  larger  proportion  of  chil- 
dren among  the  part  Hawaiians  is  shown 
by  the  statistics  of  school  attendance, 
which  in  1902  showed  4,903  full-blooded 
Hawaiian  children  to  a  total  population 
of  29,787,  and  2,869  part  Hawaiian  chil- 
dren to  a  population  of  7,848.     In  other 


words,  the  proportion  of  children  is 
twice  as  great  among  the  part  Hawaiians 
as  among  those  of  pure  blood.  These 
facts  force  upon  us  the  conclusion  that 
within  two  or  three  generations  the 
Hawaiians  as  a  type  will  pass  away,  and 
the  Hawaiian  problem  will  find  its  sol  u 
tion  in  the  gradual  absorption  of  the 
natives  into  the  larger  and  stronger  races. 


The  Chronicle  of  an   Eventful   Life' 


BEHIND  the  prosaic  exterior  of 
the  late  Henry  Villard's  business 
career  lay  all  the  elements  of 
romance.  We  see  a  penniless  lad  throw- 
ing himself  upon  the  tender  mercies  of 
a  country  of  which  he  knew  neither 
people  nor  tongue ;  a  long,  up-hill  fight 
against  poverty,  the  youth  gladly  work- 
ing where  he  could  find  work  to  do,  but 
handicapped  by  ignorance  of  life  and 
customs,  wasting  himself  to  small  avail ; 
the  gradual  dawning  of  a  fixed  purpose, 
as  knowledge  grew,  and  the  achievement 
of  that  purpose  at  the  cost  of  infinite 
pains  ;  the  birth  of  love,  an  interlude  in 
the  carnage  of  war ;  the  sudden  transi- 
tion from  a  career  that  offered  fame  but 
small  worldly  reward  to  one  that  held  out 
both ;  and,  finally,  the  transformation  of 
the  young  German  immigrant  into  one 
of  the  foremost  of  American  financiers 
and  railroad  magnates. 

This  is  the  story  related  in  these 
pages,  rendered  doubly  interesting  by 
being  told  with  the  skill  of  the  trained 
journalist,  the  seeker  after  essentials, 
the  repressor  of  superlatives.  But  it  is 
only  half  the  story.  The  other  half,  and 
to  the  student  of  affairs  American  the 
more  important  part,  is  the  depicting  of 
times,  events,  and  men.  Almost  from 
his  earliest  youth  Henry  Villard  was 
thrown  into  more  or  less  intimate  con- 
tact with  makers  of  our  history,  and  from 
the  day  of  his  entrance  into  the  field  of 
journalism  enjoyed  peculiar  facilities  for 
studying  their  personalities  at  close  range. 
Through  journalism,  too,  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  country  broadened  rapidly 
and   markedly.     In  his  salad  days  he 

*  Memoirs  of  Htnry  Villard,  Journalist  and  Fi- 
nancier. /Sjj-iQoo.  Two  Vols.,  with  Portraits  and 
Maps.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 


had  learned  to  know  i^ell  the  Middle 
West ;  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  journeyed  into  the  region  of  his 
future  financial  triumphs,  the  Far  West,  as 
an  explorer  of  the  Pike's  Peak  rc^on  in 
the  period  of  the  gold  hegira — he  was  the 
first  passenger  to  travel  by  stage-coach 
to  the  embryo  Denver;  while  during 
the  war  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
Union  arms  both  in  the  East  and  West 
of  the  Southern  States.  The  war  at  all 
times  looms  Jarge  on  the  horizon  of  these 
memoirs,  and  the  greater  part  of  both 
volumes  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  cam- 
paigns with  which  Mr.  Villard  was  con- 
nected as  a  newspaper  correspondent. 
Singularly  enough,  he  witnessed  a  succes- 
sion of  reverses  to  the  Northern  cause, 
and  his  pages  teem  with  drastic  criticisms 
of  the  policies  that  provoked  disaster. 
His  first  experience  as  a  war  correspond- 
ent was  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  where 
he  received  a  veritable  baptism  of  fire. 
Hurrying  back  through  the  retreat  to 
telegraph  the  news  to  his  paper,  he 
found  his  way  impeded  at  every  turn  by 
the  fieeing  masses.  Here  he  gives  us  his 
first  caustic  description  of  a  commander 
of  whom  he  has  much  that  is  unfavorable 
to  say  in  connection  with  Fredericksburg. 
We  quote  it  as  characteristic  of  the  free- 
dom with  which  he  expresses  himself ; 

I  heard  the  clatter  of  hoofs  behind  m^ 
and,  looking  back,  perceived  a  mounted 
officer  approaching  at  full  speed.  As  he 
came  nearer  I  saw  he  wore  nothing  on  bis 
head  and  was  very  bald.  I  soon  recognized 
in  him  Colonel  Ambrose  E.  Bumside,  of  the 
First  Regiment  of  Rhode  Island  Volunteers, 
who  had  commanded  a  brigade  under  Heint- 
zelman  in  the  batde.  There  he  was,  hatles& 
swordless  and  aU  alone,  making  the  best  of 
time  on  his  fine  black  charger.  I  had  made 
his  acquaintance  in  his  camp  at  Washington, 
and  hence  spoke  to  him  as  he  hastened  by. 
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He  did  not  stop  to  talk,  but  merely  ex- 
claimed, "  I  am  hurrying  ahead  to  get  rations 
for  my  command."    But  this  struck  me  as 

greposterous,  as  such  duties  were  not  per- 
)rmed  by  regimental  commanders,  and  as 
it  did  not  account  for  his  being  without  hat 
and  sword.  From  this  incident  I  conceived 
a  natural  prejudice  against  his  trustworthi- 
ness as  a  general  officer,  which  my  later 
observations  of  him  as  a  corps  and  army 
commander  confirmed. 

Bumside,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say, 
finds  a  place  in  the  author's  list  of  the 
"  failures  "  of  the  war,  a  list  that  includes 
Fremont,  McClellan,  Buell,  Halleck, 
Pope,  and  Hooker.  Of  Buell  he  saw 
much  in  Kentucky,  whither  he  went 
shortly  after  Bull  Run.  His  first  intimate 
Kentucky  study,  however,  is  of  Sherman, 
whom  he  found  in  command  at  Louis- 
ville. Sherman  appealed  to  him  strongly, 
and  this  despite  the  fact  that  the  General 
had  no  liking  for  war  correspondents, 
looking  upon  them  as  "  a  nuisance  and 
danger  at  headquarters  and  in  the  field." 
At  the  time,  of  course,  Mr.  Villard  could 
not  agree  with  him,  but  looking  back 
over  the  vista  of  years  he  concedes  that 
General  Sherman  was  right  "  If  I  were 
a  commanding  general,"  he  writes,  "I 
would  not  tolerate  any  of  the  tribe  within 
my  army  lines."  It  is  worth  noting,  in 
passing,  that  Mr.  Villard  was  the  unwit- 
ting originator  of  the  story  that  Sherman 
was  insane,  a  canard  that  ultimately 
caused  the  General  such  distress  that  he 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  command. 
Buell,  who  succeeded  him,  was  of  a  like 
mind  concerning  the  newspaper  man. 
"Besides  his  aversion  to  members  of 
the  press,"  we  are  told  that  Buell  "  was 
by  nature  reserved,  taciturn,  and  cold  in 
his  manners — ^just  the  opposite  of  Gen- 
eral Sherman.  He  repelled  rather  than 
attracted,  not  only  his  subordinates,  but 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  him."  The 
new  commander  soon  proved  himself 
more  of  a  "  cunctator  "  than  Sherman, 
and  Mr.  Villard  enlivens  several  pages 
with  an  epitome  of  the  efforts  made  by 
President  Lincoln  to  induce  him  to  move 
promptly  to  East  Tennessee. 

When  the  movement  was  finally  made, 
the  author  accompanied  the  troops,  and 
was  "among  the  very  first  to  jump 
ashore"  at  Nashville.  Here  he  met 
Grant,  and,  as  had  been  the  case  earlier 
with  Lincola  ?ind  wa§  to  be  the  case 


later  with  Garfield,  failed  to  find  in  him 
any  indications  of  future  greatness.  Mr. 
Villard  is  refreshingly  frank  in  his  rejec- 
tion of  the  prophet's  robe.  Writing  of 
Grant,  he  says:  "  I  could  not  help  feeling 
rather  disappointed  by  the  commonplace 
appearance  of  the  man,"  and,  elsewhere, 
"There  was  certainly  nothing  in  his 
outward  appearance  or  in  his  personal 
ways  or  conversation  to  indicate  the 
great  military  qualities  he  possessed. 
Firmness  seemed  to  me  about  the  only 
characteristic  expressed  in  his  features. 
Otherwise  he  was  a  very  plain,  unpre- 
tentious, unimposing  person,  easily  ap- 
proached, reticent  as  a  rule,  and  yet 
showing  at  times  a  fondness  for  a  chat 
about  all  sorts  of  things."  Two  other 
noted  men  whom  Mr.  Villard  met  at 
Nashville  were  Andrew  Johnson  and 
"  Parson  "  Brown  low.  His  picture  of 
the  latter  is  brief  but  vivid :  "  I  was 
amazed  to  find  in  him  a  tall,  thin,  beard- 
less, hectic  man,  who  moved  about  with 
difficulty  and  spoke  with  a  husky  voice. 
But  while  his  bodily  weakness  was  ex- 
treme, his  strength  of  spirit  seemed 
unabated.  He  was  a  very  entertaining 
talker,  and  spoke  most  movingly,  with 
flashing  eyes  and  pointing  finger,  of  the 
wrongs  to  himself  and  his  fellow-Tennes- 
seans." 

From  Nashville  Mr.  Villard  went  to 
the  bloody  field  of  Shiloh,  giving  us,  as 
in  all  the  battles  described  by  him,  a 
spirited  account  of  the  conflict,  based 
upon  his  personal  observations  and  the 
official  records  of  both  sides.  In  but 
one  instance — Chickamauga — do  we  find 
a  battle  unwitnessed  by  him  painted  in 
detail,  but  this  he  has  properly  deemed 
essential  to  the  better  understanding  of 
his  subsequent  narrative.  On  the  eve 
of  that  great  struggle  he  was  taken  seri- 
ously ill,  recovering  only  in  time  to  be 
a  spectator  of  the  "battle  above  the 
clouds."  In  the  interim  between  Shiloh 
and  Chickamauga,  however,  his  time 
was  fully  occupied.  He  was  present  at 
the  siege  of  Corinth  and  the  battle  of 
Perryville,  saw  Burnside  repulsed  at 
Fredericksburg,  was  aboard  the  "  Iron- 
sides "  in  the  futile  assault  upon  Charles- 
ton, and  was  with  Rosecrans  at  Mur- 
f  reesboro*.  His  picture  of  Rosecrans  is 
perhaps  more  detailed  than  is  that  of 
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any  other  general,  but  it  cannot  be  called 
attractive.  "Old  Rosey,"  it  appears, 
gave  him  every  facility  for  news-gather- 
ing, but  coupled  with  this  an  evident 
desire  to  be  heralded  as  "  the  great  and 
only  hope  of  the  country."  Soon  Mr. 
Villard  lost  faith  in  "  his  fitness  to  com- 
mand a  large  army  and  lead  it  to  vic- 
tory," and  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  his 
ultimate  fate.  In  connection  with  the 
manner  of  Rosecrans's  removal  from 
command,  however,  we  find  a  vigorous 
protest  against  the  part  played  by  Charles 
A.  Dana,  then  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War,  who  was  at  headquarters.  "  I 
cannot  help  remarking,"  says  Mr.  Vil- 
lard, severely,  "  that,  as  my  own  eyes 
observed  at  the  time,  Dana  had  intimate 
intercourse,  day  and  night,  with  Gen- 
eral Rosecrans,  and  that  he  enjoyed  his 
personal  hospitality,  sitting  at  the  same 
table  and  sleeping  in  the  same  building. 
His  reports  also  prove  that  he  deliber- 
ately drew  the  General  into  confidential 
communications,  the  substance  of  which 
he  used  against  him,  and  that  he  had 
talks  with  general  officers  regarding 
Rosecrans  which  were  nothing  less  than 
insubordination  on  their  part.  It  can 
hardly  be  admitted  that  patriotic  motives 
were  a  sufficient  excuse  for  such  a  course." 
With  this  we  may  take  leave  of  the 
military  portion  of  Mr.  Villard's  work. 
Quotations  might  be  multiplied  indefi- 
nitely to  emphasize,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  intensely  interesting  nature  of  the 
narrative,  on  the  other  the  unfortunate 
tendency  to  reopen  old  wounds.  There 
is  much  that  Mr.  Villard  might  well 
have  omitted.  In  his  delineation  of  the 
chief  historic  personage  of  his  first  vol- 
ume— Abraham  Lincoln — he  harps  un- 
necessarily on  the  weaker  points  of  the 
great  War  President,  and  has  some 
unpleasant  things  to  say  of  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln. However,  the  Lincoln  passages 
are  noteworthy  contributions.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  the  President  began 
during  the  Lincoln- Douglas  debates, 
which  he  followed  in  the  interests  of  the 
"  Staats-Zeitung,"  attaching  himself  to 
Douglas,  for  whom  he  at  all  times  enter- 
tains a  whole-hearted  admiration.  Of 
his  first  meeting  with  Lincoln  at  Free- 
port  Mr.  Villard  writes :  "  I  must  say 
frankly  that,  although  I  found  him  most 


approachable,  good-natured,  and  full  of 
wit  and  humor,  I  could  not  take  a  real 
personal  liking  to  the  man."  Despite 
this,  they  were  soon  on  a  footing  of  inti- 
macy, and  an  accidental  meeting  during 
a  rain-storm  provided  the  author  with 
material  for  one  of  the  best  reminiscences 
of  the  work.  The  two  took  refuge  in  an 
empty  freight-car,  where  "  we  squatted 
down  on  the  floor  of  the  car,  and  fell  to 
talking  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  It  was 
then  and  there  he  told  me  that,  when 
he  was  clerking  in  a  country  store,  his 
highest  political  ambition  was  to  be  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature.  *  Since 
then,  of  course,'  he  said,  lau^ingly, '  I 
have  grown  some,  but  my  friends  got 
me  into  this  business  (meaning  the  can- 
vass). I  did  not  consider  myself  quafi- 
fied  for  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
it  took  me  a  long  time  to  persuade  my- 
self that  I  was.  Now,  to  be  sure,'  he 
continued,  with  another  of  his  peculiar 
laughs,  <  I  am  convinced  that  I  am  good 
enough  for  it ;  but,  in  spite  of  all,  I  am 
sa3dng  to  myself  every  day,  "  It  is  too 
big  a  thing  for  you  ;  you  will  never  get 
it"  Mary  (his  wife)  insists,  however, 
that  I  am  going  to  be  Senator,  and  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  too.'  These 
last  words  he  followed  with  a  roar  of 
laughter,  with  his  arms  around  his 
knees,  and  shaking  all  over  with  mirth 
at  his  wife's  ambition.  *  Just  think,'  he 
exclaimed,  'of  such  a  sucker  as  me 
President  1' " 

Returning  from  his  Pike's  Peak  trip, 
Mr.  Villard  again  met  Lincoln,  and  when 
next  they  saw  each  other  Dot^as's 
opponent  had  fulfilled  his  wife's  highest 
hopes.  After  the  election  the  young 
newspaper  man  saw  Lincoln  daily  at 
Springfield,  where  he  learned  to  appre- 
ciate fully  his  fitness  for  the  high  office 
to  which  he  had  been  called.  The 
chapter,  "  With  Lincoln  at  Springfield," 
is  one  of  the  most  important  as  well  as 
the  most  interesting  of  the  two  volumes. 
From  Springfield  Mr.  Villard  journeyed 
to  New  York,  as  a  member  of  the  in- 
augural party,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  Lincoln's  fare- 
well address  to  his  fellow-townsmen, 
which  he  prevailed  upon  the  President- 
elect to  write  out  for  him  soon  after  the 
train  started.     During  the  stormy  days 
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of  the  war  the  two  met  seldom,  but  of 
their  meetings  Mr.  Villard  writes  in  most 
realistic  vein. 

What  Lincoln  is  to  the  first  volunie 
Bismarck  is  to  the  second.  The  author 
was  no  longer  a  newspaper  man  when 
he  met  the  Iron  Chancellor,  but  a  finan- 
cier of  established  reputation.  In  1890 
he  was  invited  to  spend  a  few  days  at 
Friedrichsruhe,  and  there  received  a 
warm  welcome  from  the  man  against 
whom  he  admits  having  long  entertained 
prejudices.  Not  only  was  he  heartily 
greeted,  but  Bismarck  soon  waxed  confi- 
dential, indulging  in  a  philippic  against 
all  whom  he  deemed  responsible  for  his 
downfall.  "A. most  intense  sense  of  the 
wrong  and  ingratitude  he  claimed  to 
have  suffered,"  we  are  informed, "  made 
itself  manifest.  As  an  example  of  his 
unjust  treatment,  he  recounted  what  he 
had  done  to  unify  the  nation  and  to 
aggrandize  the  Hohenzollem  dynasty. 
There  was  not  only  an  unhesitating 
assertion  of  his  own  deserts  as  the 
founder  of  the  German  Empire,  but  an 
almost  sneering  and  even  contemptuous 
depreciation  of  other  performers  in  the 
historic  drama  of  his  time,  including 
even  the  Emperor  William,  the  unfor- 
tunate Emperor  Frederick,  and  the 
Empresses  Augusta  and  Frederick.  His 
language  became  a  perfect  diatribe  when 
he  referred  to  the  present  Emperor  and 
some  cf  his  ministers  whom  he  held 
responsible  for  his  removal.  His  ex- 
pressions r^arding  them  were  not  only 


amazing  but  embarrassing  to  his  hearer, 
who  had  close  social  relations  with  the 
ministerial  objects  of  his  scorn.  To 
quote  but  one  phrase :  '  Some  of  these 
rogues  I  picked  out  of  the  very  gutter.'" 
Small  wonder  that  his  visitor  left  him 
"  with  the  fixed  impression  that  the 
Prince  never  would  or  could  forget  or 
forgive  those  who  caused  his  compulsory 
abdication  from  power,  that  he  felt  noth- 
ing less  than  implacable  hatred  towards 
them,  that  any  apparent  reconciliation 
on  the  Prince's  part  to  the  new  regime 
that  might  follow  would  be  only  a  stage 
show  and  not  a  reality,  and  that  his 
thirst  for  revenge  would  not  be  quenched 
as  long  as  he  lived." 

The  period  of  the  author's  career  in 
the  financial  world,  though  it  extended 
over  many  years,  is  related  in  small 
compass  when  compared  with  the  story 
of  his  early  struggles  and  his  war-time 
experiences.  Nor  does  it  present  the  pen- 
pictures  with  which  the  earlier  chapters 
abound.  We  see  no  financiers  so  clearly 
as  we  do  the  journalists — Greeley,  Dana, 
Weed,  the  elder  Bennett,  Hudson,  Pren- 
tice—or the  military  commanders.  It 
is  couched,  too,  in  more  formal  language, 
the  third  person  being  used  in  place  of 
the  first  But  it  is  a  lucid  and  compact 
statement  of  the  work  Mr.  Villard  set 
himself  to  do,  and  the  manner  of  its 
accomplishment,  and  brings  to  a  digni- 
fied termination  one  of  the  roost  inter- 
esting autobiographies  we  have  received 
in  years. 


The  Laws  of  Imitation' 


STUDENTS  of  nature  and  man 
have  observed  in  each  the  tendency 
of  an  observable  process  to  repeat 
itself  again  and  again.  Of  such  repeti- 
tion a  constant  form  is  imitation.  M. 
Tarde,  Professor  of  Modern  Philosophy 
in  the  College  de  France,  began  some 
twenty  years  since  to  publish  his  studies 
of  the  laws  of  universal  repetition,  and 
of  imitation  as  the  distinctive  social  fact 
His  present  work^  now  first  presented 
in  an  English  dress,  appeared  in  1890. 

*  The  Laws  of  ImiUition.  By  Gabriel  Tarde.  Trans- 
lated fipm  the  Second  French  Edition  tyy  Elsie  Clews 
Parsons.  With  an  Introduction  by  Frankli])  H.  Old- 
dings.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 


In  contrast  with  Spencer's  exhibition  of 
the  biological  side  of  human  phenomena 
Tarde  exhibits  the  sociological  side, 
inquiring  what  it  is  in  virtue  of  which 
society  exists.  It  is  something  deeper 
than  economic,  juristic,  political,  or 
religious  causes.  Masters  and  slaves 
are  bound  together  by  an  economic  tie, 
but  they  do  not  compose  a  society.  The 
social  tie  is  psychological,  in  the  human 
propensity  to  imitation.  "  Things  are 
not  born  alike,  they  become  alike." 
By  imitation,  however,  more  is  meant 
than  what  is  conscious  and  voluntary. 
It   is    often    vmcpi^scious^  involuntary. 
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But  though  varied  psychologically,  soci- 
ologically it  is  always  the  same — "  the 
action  at  a  distance  of  one  mind  upon 
another,  and  of  action  which  consists  of 
a  quasi-photographic  reproduction  of  a 
cerebral  image  upon  the  sensitive  plate 
of  another  brain." 

Though  social  relations  are  infinitely 
complex,  they  fall  into  only  two  groups, 
as  tending  to  transmit  from  man  to  man 
either  a  belief  or  a  desire.  And  as  it  is 
either  belief  or  desire  that  holds  men 
together,  it  is  this  imitative  transmission 
that  forms  the  social  tie,  strengthened 
in  the  course  of  generations  by  a  great 
accumulation  of  social  custom.  Tarde 
discerns  his  fundamental  principle  under 
various  disguises.  Invention  and  dis- 
covery spring  from  imitation  through 
the  concurrence  in  some  ingenious  mind, 
of  ideas  borrowed  from  various  others — ^ 
a  statement  that  accounts  for  much,  but 
hardly  for  the  prehistoric  first  step. 
Even  the  antagonism  of  groups  in  a 
given  society  is  brought  under  the  gen- 
eral formula^  "  There  are  two  ways  of 
imitating — namely,  to  act  exactly  like 
one's  model,  or  to  do  exactly  the  con- 
trary." This  Tarde  terms  "counter- 
imitation,"  reminding  one  of  Darwin's 
term,  "counter-expression."  Every  af- 
firmation is  suggestive  of  its  negation. 
The  existence  of  despotism  suggests 
democracy.  No  idea  can  be  started 
which  does  not  both  attract  supporters 
and  provoke  opposers.  Men  are  asso- 
ciated not  merely  although  they  are  ad- 
versaries, but  rather  because  they  are 
adversaries — both  sides  to  a  controversy 
being  agreed  that  they  must  concern 
themselves  with  the  point  at  issue. 

There  is,  however,  says  Tarde,  such  a 
thing  as  systematic  non-imitation  of  our 
neighbors  in  society.  This  is  quite  dif- 
ferent, distinctively  anti-social,  hostile, 
warlike.  In  such  historic  examples  as 
the  conflict  of  primitive  Christianity 
with  the  heathen  society  in  which  it  was 
planted,  and  the  modern  renaissance  of 
Japan,  this  is  seen  opening  the  way  to  "  a 
civilizing  revolution,"  in  which  the  career 
of  imitation  advances  on  a  new  level. 

Imitation,  according  to  M.  Tarde, 
has  a  definable  advance  from  the  inward 
to  the  outward,  from  ideas  to  expres- 
sions, from  ends   to   means,  from   the 


superior,  with  some  exc^ions,  to  the 
inferior.  A  democratic  period  he  de- 
fines as  one  in  which  "  the  distance  be- 
tween all  classes  has  lessened  enoc^ 
...  to  allow  of  the  external  imitation 
of  the  highest  by  the  lowest."  The 
"  extra-logical  influences  "  affecting  imi- 
tation, chief  among  which  are  custom 
and  fashion,  are  elaborately  discussed 
in  their  bearing  on  languages,  religions, 
governments,  legislation,  political  econ- 
omy, morals,  and  arts.  The  laws  of 
heredity  are  held  to  be  complementary 
to  the  laws  of  imitation.  The  social  fact 
is  imitation,  but  heredity  is  its  neces- 
sary prop. 

Since  all  races  are  imitative,  the  in- 
evitable goal  of  this  tendency,  now  that 
separation  has  given  place  to  intercom- 
munication, is  international  assimilation. 
What  is  history  but  a  record  of  "  the 
career  of  imitations"?  Everything  in 
history  is  "  a  duel  or  a  union  of  inven- 
tions "that  spring  from  imitation.  What 
is  progress  but  "  a  kind  of  collective 
thinking,"  made  possible  by  imitation  in 
the  interchange  of  ideas  among  scholars 
and  inventors  ?  This  progress,  however, 
will  not,  in  M.  Tarde's  view,  result  in 
the  side-tracking  of  religion.  But  "  sci- 
ence, transfigured  by  a  vast  synthe^ 
and  supplemented  by  a  highly  aesthetic 
morality,  will  be  the  religion  of  the 
future."  This,  interpreted  by  his  other 
statement  that  religion  tends  to  become 
spiritualized,  seems  to  indicate  the  view 
that  morality  in  its  pure  and  supreme 
form,  cosmic  rather  than  mundane,  is 
religion.  Pursuing  his  fundamental  prin- 
ciple to  its  conjectural  origin,  Tarde 
"  dreams  "  of  the  soul  of  the  universe  as 
love,  which  characteristically  delights  in 
ceaseless  self-repetition. 

Tennyson's  "Parliament  of  Man  and 
Federation  of  the  World "  seems  the 
natural  goal  of  that  international  assim- 
ilation toward  which  M.  Tarde  sees 
human  imitativeness  tending.  But  he 
sees  obstacles  to  it  that  will  grow  as 
it  grows — national  and  racial  prejudices 
and  jealousies.  It  may  be,  he  thinks, 
temporarily  realized  in  some  world- 
embracing  agglomeration,  but  he  fore- 
bodes a  far-off  "  pause  "  when  civiliza- 
tion may  "  draw  back  <\nd  give  birth  to 
a  new  offspring" — when  excessive  imi- 
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tation  will  have  engendered  its  opposite 
in  a  transfonnation  of  sociability  into 
'<  a  sort  of  general  misanthropy,''  for  a 
better  realization  of  individuality.  This 
illustrates  the  rather  startling  generali- 
zations to  which  M.  Tarde  is  prone. 
His  distinctive  trait  is  originality.  His- 
tory and  science  yield  him  abundant 


material  for  acute  observation  and  brill- 
iant theorizing.  His  thought  is  some- 
times colored  by  hb  Parisian  environ- 
ment, and  his  French  zeal  for  logical 
perfectness  seems  sometimes  to  strain 
the  facts.  But  his  work  is  fruitful,  and 
important  for  the  thoroughgoing  student 
of  sociology. 


Books  of  the  Week 


T^is  report  of  current  literature  is  suppletnented  by  fuller  reviews  of  such  books  as  in 
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familiar  in^edients,  and  comes  out  as  well 
as  most  of  its  kind. 


American  Church  (The) :  Being  a  Brief  His- 
torical Sketch  of  the  Bodv  known  as  the  Prot- 
estant Spiscopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  By  Rev.  William  James  Miller. 
M.AmB.D.  Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York.  5x7% 
in.   S7pagea.   30c 

American  Qirl  in  Mexico  (An).  Bv  Eliza- 
beth Visere  McGarjr.  Illustrated.  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  158  pages.  $1,  net 
The  Texas  girl  who  writes  this  was  for  a 
year  guest  in  the  household  of  a  high  Mexi- 
can official  in  Monterejr,  and  with  the  family 
journeyed  to  Mexico  City,  Saltillo,  San  Luis 
Potosi,  and  other  places  of  interest.  In  her 
little  book  are  embodied  very  pleasantly  the 
results  of  the  exceptional  opportunities  she 
thus  enjoyed  for  studying  the  social  life  of 
the  people  of  quality,  as  well  as  facts  and 
observations  usually  noted  by  the  sojourner 
in  a  foreign  land. 

American  Problems.    By  Joseph  A.  Vance. 

The  Winona  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago.    5x7V4  in. 

252  pages.  75c.,  net. 
The  Negro,  Labor,  Liquor,  Municipal  Gov- 
ernment, and  Vice  are  the  problems  here 
presented  and  discussed  by  a  Christian 
pastor.  Mr.  Vance  writes  clearly  and  forci- 
bly. The  negro  problem  he  tints  rather  too 
darkly,  not  recognizing  what  the  progressive 
element  has  accomplished.  Such  books  as 
his  have  a  mission  to  fulfill  in  rousing  the 
churches  to  a  better  cultivation  of  the  social 
and  the  civic  conscience.  He  sees  the  fact 
that  our  only  salvation  as  a  people  is  in 
making  our  democracy  a  religious  democ- 
racy. 

Brevities:  Companion  Book  to  Crankisms. 
By  Lisle  de  Vaux  Matthewman.  Illustrated  by 
Chre  Victor  Dwiggins.  Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co» 
Phihutelphia.   80c.,  net. 

Brook  in  the  Pasture  (The).  By  the  Rev. 
John  H.  Elliott,  D.D.  (Inner  Circle  Series.)  The 
Winona  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago.  4%x7  in.  34 
pages.   25cMnet. 

Cadets  of  Qascony.  By  Burton  £.  Steven- 
son. Illustrated.  TheJ. B. Lipplncott Co., Phila- 
delphia. 5x7%  in.  378  pages.  $1.50. 
The  Three  Musketeers  opened  the  door  to  a 
long  train  of  shadowy  followers.  The  French 
swashbuckler  is  still  **  swashing  on  his 
buckler,"  and  the  public  is  not  yet  satiated. 
The  new  tale  by  Mr.  Stev^Q^pq  h^  #  ^^ 


Cagnotte  (La).  By  Labiche  et  Delacour. 
Edited  by  W.  0.  Famsworth.  (Modern  Language 
Series.)  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  4*y%x6H  in. 
134  pages. 

Christian  Conversationalist  (The) :  Dealing 
with  the  Problems  of  Individual  work  for  In* 
dividuals.  By  Kufus  Washington  Weaver,  Th.D. 
The  American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Phila- 
delphia.   4%x7  m.    107  pages.  50c  (Postage,  6c.) 

Christ's  Boys  and  Girls.  By  Hermon  D. 
Jenkins.  D.D.  (Inner  Circle  Series.)  The  Winona 
Publishing  Co.,  Chicago.  4V4x7  in.  41  pages. 
25c,  net. 

Cicero's  Selected  Orations.  Edited  by 
Charles '  E.  Bennett.  (Bennett's  Latin  Series) 
AUyn  &  Bacon,  Boston.    5x7%  in.    339  pages. 

Classic  Fables.  Selected  and  Edited  for 
Primary  Grades  by  Edna  Henry  Lee  Turpin.  Il- 
lustrated. Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7»/i  in.    127  pages.    30c 

Common  Sense  Didactics:  For  Common- 
School  Teachers.  By  Henry  Sabin,  LL.D. 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co..  Chicago.  4Hx7»>i  in.  343 
pages.    %\, 

Commuters  (The).  By  Albert  Bigelow 
Paine.  J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in. 
300  pages. 
An  account  at  once  sympathetic  and  amus- 
ing of  the  pleasures  and  vicissitudes  of  sub- 
urban life  as  experienced  by  a  New  York 
commuter,  his  wile,  their  Precious  Ones,  and 
Pussum,  the  cat.  If  the  reader  does  not 
find  a  smile  on  every  page,  it  will  be  because 
he  is  either  deficient  m  a  sense  of  humor  or 
has  been  denied  the  privileges  of  out-of-town 
residence  with  business  in  the  city,  and  so  is 
unable  to  appreciate  to  the  full  Mr.  Paine^s 
clever  book. 

Compendium  of  Drawing.  By  Ervin  Keni- 
son,  S.B.,  Harry  W.  Gardner,  S.B.,  William  H. 
Lawrence,  S.B.,  Charles  L.  Griffin,  S.B.,  and 
Others.  In  2  Parts.  Compiled  from  the  Instruc- 
tion Papers  in  the  Mechanical  Engineenng  and 
Sheet  Nletal  Pattern  Drafting  Courses  at  Armour 
Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago,  IIL  Illustrated. 
6^X9%  in. 

Cor^e  (La),  Ind^pendante,  Russe,  ou  Japon- 

aise?     By  VUfetard   de   Lagu^rie.    Illustrated. 

(Second  Edition.)   Hachette  et  Cie.,  Paris,  France. 

4%x7H»n.   304  pages. 

In  the  final  settlement  of  the  question  of  the 

Far  East  Korea  must  play  an  important 
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Sart ;  and  with  the  tyts  of  the  world  turned 
I  her  direction  by  reason  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war,  a  second  edition  of  this  book, 
written  just  after  the  war  between  China 
and  Japan,  is  particularly  timely  at  the  mo- 
ment. It  is  written  in  an  easy,  natural  style, 
packed  full  of  interesting,  first-hand  informa< 
tion,  and  is  made  up  of  four  distinct  chapters, 
each  complete  in  itself:  The  Conquest  of 
Korea  by  Japan,  Japanese  Policy  in  Korea, 
A  Picture  of  Korea  before  the  Japanese 
Invasion,  A  Description  of  Korea,  and 
finally  a  summing  up  entitled  "  The  Question 
of  the  Far  East,"  in  which  the  author  gives 
his  reasons  for  the  statement  in  his  preface 
that  Korea  is  incapable  of  making  the  neces- 
sary effort  to  achieve  her  independence  and 
must  therefore  inevitably  fall  a  prey  to  one 
of  her  neighbors.  He  adds  that  Korea  is 
indeed  a  prize  well  worth  winning ;  for,  by 
reason  of  the  strategic  position  she  holds  in 
Chinese  waters,  the  formation  of  her  coast- 
line, the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  unde- 
veloped forest  and  mineral  wealthy  her 
possession  will  greatly  augment  the  military 
power  of  a  conquering  or  controlling  nation. 

Cross  and  Passion  (The) :  Good  Friday  Ad- 
dreMes.  By  George  Hodges.  Thomas  Whittaker, 
New  York.    5x7%  in.    76pages.    75c 

Darrow  Enigma  (The).  By  Melvin  L.  Sev- 
ery.  Illustrated.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 
5X7%  in.  341  pages.  |fl.50. 
The  most  perplexing  enigma  this  story  offers 
— why  it  was  ever  written — the  author  fails  to 
solve.  He  does,  however,  with  the  aid  of  an 
amateur  Sherlock  Holmes  (American  edition, 
but  with  nothing  of  the  original's  phenom- 
enal acumen  omitted),  clear  up  a  part  of  the 
mystery  surrounding  the  death  of  one  John 
Darrow.  But  it  takes  over  three  hundred 
pages  to  get  this  imperfect  and  unconvincing 
solution — and  still  the  reader  is  left  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  whv  and  wherefore  of  certain 
of  the  "  episodes  "into  which  the  story  is  di- 
vided, and  certain  of  the  characters  which 
are  conspicuously  introduced  and  thereafter 
as  conspicuouslv  ignored.  Hence  the  opin- 
ion expressed  above. 

Decennial  Publications  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  (The).  First  Series.  Vol  I.  The  Presi- 
dent'«  Report.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago.  814x11%  in.    574  pages. 

Dollars  and  Democracy.  By  Sir  Philip 
Bume-Jones,  Bt.  Illustrated.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York.  5x7%  in.  244  pages.  $US,  net. 
(Postage,  10c.) 
As  Sir  Philip  frankly  states  in  his  prefatory 
remarks,  his  book  is  merely  a  series  of 
notes  and  impressions  "jotted  down  without 
much  system  at  the  end  of  a  year  of  abso- 
lutely new  experiences,  while  tney  are  still 
fresh  in  the  memory."  He  early  and  fully 
pays  his  respects  to  yellow  journalism,  the 
American  child,  the  smart  set,  our  sky- 
scrapers, and  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  which  he 
finds  impressive — **  at  a  respnectful  distance" ! 
But  generally  his  criticism  is  guile  friendly, 
not  to  say  laudatory,  as  in  his  conclusion, 
where  he  ex|)resses  his  gratitude  for  "  a 
gracious  hospitality  sucb  as  no  other  coun- 
try has  to  offer  the  Englishman — the  spon- 


ly  cordial  welcome  of  the 


taneous,  touch! 
land  of  £1  Dor; 

Even  Thine  Altars.  By  G.  J.  F.,  Author  of 
**  Twelve  Letters  to  my  Son  on  the  Bibfe.**  The 
Nunc  Licet  Press,  Philadelphia.  5x8  in.  113 
pages.    75c  net.    (Postage,  7c) 

Exercises  in  German  Conversation  and  Com- 
position. Edited  bv  £.  C.  Wesaelhoeft,  A.M. 
(Modem  Language  Series.)  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.. 
Bostbn.    5X7%  in.    122  pages. 

Torward :  Letters  Written  on  a  Trip  Around 
the  World.  By  Lina  Boegli  The  j.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  5X8  in.  520  pages.  ^ 
This  book  comprises  a  scries  of  letters  writ- 
ten, or  supposed  to  be  written,  to  a  friend 
during  a  period  of  ten  years  by  a  voung 
Swiss  gendewoman  who,  orphaned  and 
weary  of  an  uneventful  and  purposeless  life* 
conceives  the  plan  of  a  trip  around  the 
world.  This  she  accomi>lishes,  though  it 
takes  her  ten  years  to  do  it,  for  she  literally 
works  her  passage,  being  quite  without. re- 
sources other  than  her  own  pluck  and  ability 
after  reaching  Australia,  from  which  time 
during  the  entire  ten  years  she  makes  her 
way  by  teaching  literature  and  modem  lan- 
guages. Miss  Bo^li's  cheeriness  and  opti- 
mism and  facility  of  expression  make  uiis 
record  of  her  observations  and  experiences 
in  many  lands  exceptionally  pleasant  reading. 

Frontiersmen  (The).  By  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x8 
in.  364pages.  $iSk 
Among  so  much  writing  that  is  only  mediocre, 
the  advent  of  a  book  of  new  tales  from  this 
author  is  a  welcome  event  to  reader  and 
reviewer.  There  are  an  even  half-dozen 
stories  in  this  collection,  all  bearing  upon 
the  tide  given  to  the  volume,  and  all,  as  ever, 
happily  placed  in  her  own  Tennessee  moun- 
tains. Miss  Murfree's  charm  of  style  and 
unconventionalityin  choice  and  treatment  of 
her  themes  is  too  well  known  for  comment. 

Golf  for  Women.     By  Genevieve  Hecker 
(Mrs.  Charles  T.  Stout).    With  a  Chapter  by 
Rhona  K.  Adair.    Illustrated.    The  Baker  &  Tay- 
lor Co.,  New  York.  5^x8Hin.  217  pages.  $2.  net 
This  reprint  from  the  magazine  "  Golf  "  of 
the  excellent  papers  bv  the  champion  player. 
Miss  Genevieve  HecKer,  now  Mrs.  Charles 
Stout,  will  be  hailed  with  interest  by  lovers 
of  the  royal  and  ancient  game.    Tne  onjg' 
inal  photo^aphs  are  reproduced,  widi  pic- 
tures of  Miss  Hecker  and  that  other  author- 
ity. Miss  Rhona  K.  Adair^  English  and  Irish 
champion,  who  also  has  a  chapter  in  the 
book  on  "  Impressions  of  American  Golf." 

Great  Compaidon  (The)  ^y  Lyman  Abbott 
The  Outlook  Co.,  New  Yoi^  6x9  in.  160  pages. 
$i.  net 
In  distinction  from  believing  something 
about  God,  there  is  here  presented  the 
wholesomeness,  hopefulness,  and  sanity  of 
living  in  relation  with  God.  This  is  a  book 
not  of  philosophy  but  of  religion.  The  tide 
is  taken  from  the  lament  of  Professor  Clif- 
ford, "  The  Great  Companion  is  dead."  The 
object  of  the  book  is  to  indicate  how  in  nor- 
mal life  men  may  discover  that  die  Great 
Companion,  though  not  seen,  is  yet  not 
dead,  but  living  and  present    It  is  an  inter 
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pretation  in  practical  and  familiar  terms  of 
what  is,  but  what  men  do  not  always  recog- 
nize in  themselves  to  be,  the  consciousness 
of  God. 

Growing  Pastor  (The).  By  James  G.  K. 
McClure.  The  Winona  PublwhinR  Co.,  Chicaffo. 
4%x6^in.    138  pages.    50c.,  net 

Handy  Reference  Atlas  of  the  World.  Edi  ted 
by  J.  G.  Banholomew,  F.R.S.E.    (Seventh  Edi- 
tion. )    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    5  x  7  »4  in. 
$2 JO,  net 
The  plan  of  this  work  is  a  convenient  one, 
as  the  book  will  fit  in  easil  v  on  an  ordinary 
book-shelf  and  can  be  held  comfortably  in 
the  hand.    The  maps  are  clearly  printed, 
but  sometimes  too  greatly  reduced  not  to  try 
the  eyes. 

Heart  of  My   Heart    By  Ellis   Meredith. 

McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  Vork.    Sx7%  in. 

230  pages.  11.25. 
The  emotional  experience  of  a  woman  ex- 
pecting to  become  a  mother  recorded  in  a 
journsu  to  be  given  her  child  at  maturity. 
Acknowledging  the  writer's  ability  and  beau- 
tifully reverent  handling  of  this  delicate 
theme,  we  mav  question  wnether  a  published 
hook  is  the  place  for  such  expression. 

History  of  New  Paltz,  New  York,  and  Its 
Old  Families.  (From  1678  to  182a)  By  Ralph 
LeFevre.  Illustrated.  The  Brandow  Printing  Co., 
Albany,  New  York.    0^4x9%  in.    593  pages. 

How  to  Teach  a  Foreign  Language.  By 
Otto  Jespersen.  D.D.  Translated  from  the  Dan- 
ish by  Sophia  Vhlen-Olsen  Bertelsen,  M.A.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x7Vi  in.  194  pages. 
11.90,  net. 

Hynins  of  the  Christian  Centuries.  Com- 
piled by  Mrs.  Perceval  Mackrell.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York.    5x7 H  m.    280  pages. 

Each  centuiy,  from  the  second  through  the 
nineteenth,  is  represented  by  at  least  one 
hymn.  The  literary  qu«dity  of  these  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  hymns  chosen  is  high. 
In  choosing  them  the  editor  gave  preference 
to  those  which  were  unfamiliar  ancl  not  easily 
accessible. 

In  Fifty  Years.  By  Madame  Belloc.  Sands 
&  Co.,  London,  England.    5%x7  in.    61  pages. 

Inquiry  into  the  Character  and  Authorship 
of  the  Fpurth  Gospel  (An).  By  James  Drum- 
mond.  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Hon.  Litt.  D.  Published  for 
the  Hibbert  Trustees.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.  5*4x81^  in.  528  pages.  $3.50,  net. 
The  conclusion  of  this  careful  study  is  in 
favor  of  the  Johannine  authorship.  It  is  a 
conclusipn,  however,  which  is  based  on  evi- 
dence so  presented  that  the  reader  feels 
himself  to  be  free  to  reach  a  conclusion  of 
another  sort.  The  volume  is  divided  into 
two  books,  the  first  of  which,  covering  about 
an  eighth  of  the  space  occupied  bv  tne  sec- 
ond, concerns  thepeculiaritiesof  tne  Fourth 
Gospel  as  compared  with  the  synoptics,  and 
its  historical  value.  The  second  book  con- 
tains a  detailed  account  of  the  external  evi- 
dence as  to  the  Gospel's  authorship,  an 
examination  of  the  internal  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  traditional  view,  and  a  consideration 
of  the  arguments  against  the  Johannine  au- 
thorship. It  is  impossible  here  to  rehearse 
the  argument  of  the  book.    We  may,  how- 


ever, characterize  its  spirit  as  being  both 
scholarly  and  human.  Although  .there  ap- 
pear the  results  of  painstaking  scrutiny, 
word  by  word,  it  is  evident  that  IDr.  Drum- 
mond  bases  his  conclusions  not  more  upon 
such  scrutiny  than  upon  the  recognition  of 
literary  values  that  can  hardly  be  measured 
by  numbers.  Naturally,  we  find  arguments 
in  the  book  which  are  not  convincing,  but 
they  are  incidental  rather  than  essential 
arguments.  The  distinction  between  the 
Fourth  Gospel  and  the  synoptics  finds  here 
very  intelligent  and  illunf^inating  expression, 
all  too  rare  in  scholarly  works  on  the  sub- 
ject 

Issue  (The).  By  George  Morgan.  Illus- 
trated. The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
5x7%  in.  419  pages.  $130. 
A  dramatic  novel  of  the  Civil  War  period 
and  the  generation  immediately  preceding. 
The  scenes  are  laid  chiefly  in  Washington 
and  the  South,  but  the  tone  of  the  book  is 
calmly  judicial,  and  real  and  imaginary  char- 
acters on  both  sides  of  the  great  questions 
then  at  issue  are  impartially  portrayed.  Not- 
withstanding which,  the  battle  scenes  leave 
one  the  impression  that  the  writer  at  one 
time  m^t  have  taken  a  less  dispassionate 
stand,  for  such  knowledge  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  believe  came  other  than  by  actual 
Sarticipation  in  the  events  so  powerfully 
escribed.  A  pleasing  dual  love  story  em- 
broiders the  heavier  fabric  of  the  romance. 

Jesus  Christ  and  the  People.  By  Mark  Guy 
Pearse.  Eaton  &  Mains,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  4VsX6 
in.    226  pages.    25c,  net.    (Postage,  4c) 

Letters  from  England,  1846-1849.  By  Eliza- 
beth Davis  Bancroft.  Illustrated.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons,  New  York.  S%x^a  in.  224  pages. 
$1.50,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Letters  of  Lord  Acton  to  Mary  Qladatone. 
Edited  by  Herbert  Paul  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.  5Vix8%  in.  353  pages.  |3,  net. 
The  chief  interest  attaching  to  these  letters 
does  not  lie  in  their  contents  fier  se^  but  in 
the  revelation  they  make  of  a  wholly  fasci- 
nating personality.  A  profoimd  scholar.  Lord 
Acton  was  the  most  companionable  01  men, 
a  savant  of  a  liberal  mind,  and  a  keen  man 
of  affairs,  as  alive  to  the  topics  of  the  day 
as  to  the  dry-as-dust  information  hidden  in 
the  German  tomes  over  which  it  was  his 
delight  to  pore  into  the  wee,  sma'  hours. 
He  bore  his  learning.  Sir  Mountstuart  E. 
Grant  Duff  tells  us  in  nis  scholarly  tribute  to 
Lord  Acton's  memory,  "  as  easily  and  with 
as  little  ostentatioh  as  a  child  mi^ht  carry  a 
feather.*'  His  special  study  was  history,  and 
for  years  he  cherished  a  dream  of  writing  a 
magnum  opus,  a  philosophic  history,  to  the 
completion  of  which  he  would  have  brought 
not  only  ^eat  erudition  but  an  essentially 
critical  spirit,  quick  to  the  discrimination  of 
values.  The  monumental  Cambridge  Mod- 
ern History,  now  in  course  of  publication, 
was  designed  by  him.  In  the  present  vol- 
ume, containing  the  letters  he  wrote  to  the 
daughter  of  his  beau-ideal  statesman.  Will; 
iam  Ewart  Gladstone,  he  discusses  a  variety 
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of  questions,  and  unburdens  himself  freely 
on  religion,  politics,  and  literature.  Catholic 
though  he  was,  his  opposition  to  Ultramon- 
tanism  and  Vaticanism  knew  no  bounds,  and 
here  he  is  relentless  in  his  expressions  of 
animosity  to  the  system  which,  in  his  opin- 
ion, has  fettered  the  Church.  In  politics  a 
Liberal,  he  was,  apart  from  his  devotion  to 
his  chief,  as  independent  of  thought  as  in 
matters  of  reli^on.  Tne  same  independence 
marked  his  discussion  of  literary  themes, 
saving  when  the  question  was  of  George 
Eliot  and  her  work.  To  her  he  swore  alle- 
giance in  literature  as  he  gave  his  fealty  to 
Gladstone  in  politics,  affirming  her  to  be  the 
"greatest  writer  of  her  sex  in  all  literature," 
and  brooking  no  opposition.  The  nearest 
approach  to  a  schism  between  Lord  Acton 
and  his  political  leader,  we  are  told,  was 
that  Gladstone  underrated  George  Eliot, 
while  Lord  Acton  was  unjust  to  Gladstone's 
favorite  novelist,  Scott.  All  this  adds  pi- 
quancy to  the  letters  which,  it  must  be  said, 
are  of  rather  uneven  interest  to  American,  if 
not  to  British,  readers.  This  criticism  will 
apply  to  Mr.  Herbert  Paul's  introduction, 
sadly  lacking  in  the  force  and  virility  mani- 
fest in  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  history  of 
Modem  England,  recendy  reviewed- in  The 
Outlook.  Nor  does  Mr.  Paul  appear  to  have 
grasped  the  full  significance  of  Lord  Acton 
as  a  passive  factor  in  the  determination  of 
the  direction  of  thought. 

Life  of  Jesus  (The).  By  Oscar  Holtzmann, 
D.D.  Translated  by  f.  T.  Bealby,  B.A.,  and 
Maurice  A.  Canney,  M.A.  Adam  &  Charles 
Black,  London;  England.  S%x9  in.  542  pages. 
14,  net. 

This  is  a  book  for  the  student,  not  for  the 
ordinary  reader  even  if  serious-minded.  One 
who  wishes  to  make  a  study  of  the  life  of 
Christ  and  to  have  at  hand  the  results  of 
recent  Biblical  and  historical  investigations 
as  they  concern  it  will  find  it  advantageous 
to  use  this  book.  The  translation  has  been 
made  with  the  approval  and  under  the  eye 
of  the  author.  Dr.  Holtzmann  brings  to  his 
work  learning,  soberness  of  mind,  the  power 
of  making  keen  discriminations,  and  a  con- 
science concerning  the  use  of  evidence.  His 
work  is  characteristically  German  in  that  it 
shows  the  processes  as  well  as  the  results  of 
his  study.  Occasionally  the  reader  feels 
that  proportion  is  sacrificed  for  the  purpose 
of  emphasizing  needlessly  an  original  analy- 
sis or  comment.  The  style  and  point  of 
view  are  bookish.  The  work  as  a  whole 
evinces  academic  acuteness  rather  than  hu- 
man insight,  though  in  some  passages  the 
reverse  is  true.  Dr.  Holtzmann  dismisses 
the  Fourth  Gospel  as  a  historical  source  of 
little  value.  He  misunderstands  it,  so  it 
seems  to  us,  because  he  fails  to  see  that  the 
real  historical  document  is  the  writer  of  the 
Gospel  rather  than  the  Gospel  itself,  and 
that  in  revealing  his  own  ramd  this  writer 
was  giving  to  the  world  what  was  in  effect, 
to  use  Paul's  metaphor,  an  epistle  written 
by  Jesus  himself.  As  Dr.  Holtzmann  under- 
estimates   the   Johannine    Gospel,  so,   we 


think,  he  overestimates  some  other  sources. 
Not  infrequenUy,  too,  he  misinterprets 
Christ  by  putting  a  formal  construction  on 
some  human  and  natural  act,  as  when  he 
considers  the  story  of  Jesus'  washi^  his 
disciples'  feet  an  institution  of  baptisiii,  or 
by  giving  a  literal  turn  to  a  saying,  as  when 
he  ignores  the  stinginp^  irony  in  Jesus'  reply 
to  the  Sjrro-Phcenician  woman.  On  the 
other  hand.  Dr.  Holtzmann  can,  in  a  few 
words,  illuminate  a  practice  or  a  phrase  of 
Christ's^  as  he  does  when  he  refers  to  Christ's 
use  of  the  term  **  the  son  of  man  "  as  a  token 
of  his  reserve.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  tendency 
of  modern  scholarship  that  this  free-minded 
scholar  acknowledges  the  historical  reality 
of  Jesus'  works  of  healing,  and  emphasizes 
the  supreme  importance  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
of  the  resurrection.  In  transferring  the 
stress  from  the  accounts  of  the  disappearance 
of  Jesus'  body  to  the  accounts  of  Jesus'  ap- 
pearances to  his  disciples.  Dr.  Holtzmann 
not  only  conforms  to  historical  evidence 
concernmp^  the  resurrection,  but  also  brings 
into  prommence  its  spiritual  signifiucance. 

Middle  W«U  (The).  Bv  Edward  Marshall. 
Illustrated.    G.  W.  DiUiafffaam  Co..  New  York,  - 

5x7»4in.    470  pages.    |l30. 

Moses  Brown,  Captain  U.  S.  N.  By  Edgar 
Stanton  Maclay,  A.M.  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co^ 
New  York.  5x8  in.  220  pages.  $1.25,  net. 
This  book  is  much  more  than  a  biography 
of  Captain  Brown.  It  is,  as  Mr.  Maclay 
wished  it  to  be,  a  picture  of  the  daily  perils^ 
hardships,  privations,  and  adventures  of  the 
average  naval  officer's  life  in  the  eariy  days 
of  the  service.  It  records  also  several  re- 
cendy discovered  historical  facts  concerning 
battles  of  the  Revolution  in  which  Captain 
Brown  took  part,  and  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  first  ship  in  our  navy  to  bear 
the  name  Merrimaq — th^  only  one  of  the 
three  so  named  with  which  the  general  read- 
ing public  is  not  already  familiar.  Facsimile 
reproductions  of  a  page  from  the  log  of  this 
vessel  and  many  other  important  papers  and 
prints  accompany  the  text. 

Minute  Marvels  of  Nature :  Being  Some 
Revelations  of  the  Microscope.  Br  John  J. 
Ward.  T.  Y.Crowell&Co.,NewYork.  i%x»/k 
in.  Illustrated.  272  pages.  11.60,  net  (Postage, 
15c) 

The  wonders  of  the  microscope  are  here 
clearly  set  forth  and  exemplified  by  capital 
illustration.  In  popular  style  tiie  author 
tells  about  plant  sti'ucture,  animal  parasites, 
insect  tools  and  weapons,  flower-dust  (poUen), 
deep-sea  diatoms,  and  scores  of  otha^  minute 
and  curious  things  in  nature's  byways. 

Newman.    By  William  Barry.    Illustrated. 

(Literary  Lives.)    Charles  ScriDDer*s  Sons,  New 
York.    5x8  in.    225  pages.    |l,net. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Philippines  and  the  Par  Bast  (The).  By 
Home^r  C.  Stuntz.  Jen^iius  &  Pye,  Cindnnan. 
5Hx8in.    514  pages.    11.75;  net. 

This  stud^  of  conditions  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  is  in  character  and  extent  essentially 
similar  to  Dr.  Brown's  **  New  Era  in  the 
Philippines,"  reviewed  in  these  columns  in 
the  issue  of  December  5,  1903.     Like  Dr. 
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Brown,  the  present  writer— who  is  the  head 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  m  the 
Philippines — is  polemically  Protestant  in 
tone,  but,  also  like  Dr.  Brown,  he  does  not 
refuse  to  recognize  the  good  accomplished 
by  Roman  Catholicism  even  in  the  dark 
days  of  the  Spanish  regime.  He  is  uncom- 
promising, however,  in  his  attitude  toward 
the  friars,  whose  presence  in  the  islands  has 
proved,  in  view  of  the  documentary  evidence 
here  and  elsewhere  adduced,  an  evil  of  far- 
reaching  proportions.  Dr.  Stuntz,  of  course, 
has  much  to  say  on  this  important  question, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  mcludes 
the  correspondence  that  passed  between 
Governor  Taft  and  Cardinal  Rampolla  rela- 
tive to  the  sale  of  the  friar  lands.  In  this  are 
made  manifest  the  forces  that  combined  to 
render  the  negotiations  so  tortuous  and  long 
drawn  out,  and  that  ultimately  brought  about 
the  consummation  of  the  purchase  with  a 
saving  clause  for  the  friars.  Happily,  Dr. 
Stuntz  points  out,  the  problem  remaining 
unsolved  is  rapidly  nearing  solution.  When 
the  American  fleet  sank  the  Spanish  ships 
in  Manila  Bay,  there  were  1,108  Spanish 
friars  or  monks  in  the  islands ;  to-day  there 
are  little  more  than  100,  and  "the  steady 
progress  of  withdrawal  goes  on  by  every 
ship  that  proceeds  to  Spain."  As  may  be 
expected.  Dr.  Stuntz  dwells  upon  the  work- 
ings of  the  Evangelical  Union,  the  Protest- 
ant orc^nization  for  spreading  the  Gospel 
through  the  islands  j  but  his  work  may  fairly 
be  described  as  bemg  fully  as  much  secu- 
lar as  ecclesiastical.  The  peoples,  the  re- 
sources, and  the  institutional  development  of 
the  Islands  under  American  rule  are  made 
the  subjects  of  lengthy  discussion,  all  of 
which  is  so  systematically  arrangea  and  so 
lucidly  expressed  that  this  may  be  accepted 
both  as  a  popular  and  authoritative  hand- 
book of  the  Philippines.  Especially  does 
this  apply  to  the  exposition  of  the  legislative 
and  educational  evolution  now  in  progress. 
Regarding  the  material  exploitation  of  the 
islands  the  author  is  less  explicit,  but  we 
observe  that  he  is  one  with  Dr.  Brown  in 
calling  for  a  modification  or  a  more  liberal 
interpretation  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act 
so  far  as  the  Philippines  are  concerned. 
He   devotes  an  interesting   chapter  to   a 

feneral  discussion  of  our  relations  in  the  Far 
last,  embodying  statements  on  the  domina- 
tion of  Russia,  that  already  seem  antiquated 
by  reason  of  the  news  from  the  seat  of  war. 
The  declaration  that  "there  is  no  way  that 
either  England  or  Japan,  or  both  together, 
can  strike  Russia  at  any  vulnerable  point  in 
the  Far  East"  makes  odd  reading  just  now. 
But  hostilities  are  by  no  means  at  an  end, 
and  the  event  may  prove  the  correctness  of 
Dr.  Stuntz's  views  in  regard  to  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Bear.  Taken  as  a  whole,  we 
would  commend  this  work,  not  as  a  sequel, 
but  as  an  excellent  supplement,  to  Dr. 
Brown's  **  New  Era." 

Poems.  By  Andrew  Edward  W^trous.  The 
J.B.Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  5x7%  in.  105 
pages.    |1,  net 


Prayers  Written  at  Vailima.  By  Robert 
Lotds  Stevenson.  Charles  Scnbner's  Sons,  New 
York.    4»^x7»iin.    19  pages.    50c. 

Problems  of  the  Present  South.  By  Edgar 
Gardner  Murphy.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7%  in.    J35  pages.    $1  JO,  net. 


Such  subjects  as  child  labor,  education,  and 
the  position  of  the  negro  in  the  South  are 
treated  in  this  noteworthy  volume,  on  which 
we  make  extended  editorial  comment  in  this 
issue.  We  hope  that  the  reception  accord- 
ed this  book  will  justify  Mr.  Murphy  in 
publishing  the  later  volume  which  he  sug- 
gests as  a  posdbility,  coverhig  such  subjects 
as  the  taxes  and  negro  schools,  the  South 
and  the  amendments,  and  the  broader  eman- 
cipation. 

Psychological  Year  Book:  Quotations  for 
Every  Day  in  the  Year.  Gathered  by  Janet 
Younji.  Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.  5%x8 
In.    5Ck:.,  net. 

Rise  of  English  Culture  (The).  Bv  Edwin 
Johnson,  M.A.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
5^X9  in.    585pr.ges. 

The  author  of  this  attractive-looking  volume 
has  undertaken  to  prove  in  large  detail  Na- 
poleon's opinion  that  history  is  a  fiction 
which  men  have  agreed  to  accept.  He  is — 
or  rather  was,  for  he  died  in  1901 — a  man  of 
large  erudition,  which  he  employs  in  main- 
taining most  revolutionary  propositions. 
The  rise  of  English  culture  cannot  be  dated 
earlier  than  the  rise  of  the  Tudor  dynasty. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  letters  are  a  sixteenth- 
century  invention ;  also  the  History  of  the 
Venerable  Bede ;  Bede  himself,  a  supposed 
eighth  century  personage,  a  mere  **  symbol ;" 
Chaucer,  a  legendary  figure.  So  also  are  the 
great  navigators,  Vasco  da  Gama,  Columbus, 
Amerigo  Ve.spucci.  The  same  is  maintained 
to  be  the  case  with  church  history.  There 
was  no  constituted  Christian  church  before 
the  eleventh  century ;  Augustine,  the  other 
Fathers,  and  the  church  councils  all  are 
myths.  There  was*  indeed,  it  seems,  such  a 
person  as  the  Christ,  earlier  than  Moham- 
med, and  the  desire  of  the  Roman  Church  to 
trace  its  ori^n  to  him  is  presumed  to  have 
been  the  motive  for  its  compilation  of  the 
New  Testament  and  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers.  The  great  fabricators  of  the  whole 
mass  of  secular  and  religious  fiction  that  the 
world  accepts  as  history  were  the  Benedic- 
tine monks,  whose  Order  begins  late  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  nearly  five  hundred  years 
after  the  accepted  date.  "  The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  is  their  composition."  As  to  the 
Old  Testament,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  other 
prophetic  writings  are  assigned  to  modern 
times  of  Jewish  persecution.  The  author  is 
described  by  trie  friend  who  writes  his 
memoir  as  a  man  of  sweet  spirit  and  daring 
devotion  to  truth.  We  have  heard  of  but 
one  comparable  to  him  in  the  courage  of 
wrong-headed  conviction — the  Englishman 
who  years  ago  laid  a  heavy  wager  that  the 
earth  was  flat.  A  man  who  can  believe  that 
such  a  writing  as  St.  PauFs  letter  to  the 
Philippians  is  the  work  of  a  mediaeval  monk 
can  believe  anything. 
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.Robert  Cavelier.    By  WiUiain  Dana  Orcutt. 

Illustrated.     A.   C.    McClurgr  &   Co.,   Chicago. 

5>4x8%in.  313  pages.  |tl.50. 
Another  historical  romance — this  one  with 
La  Salle,  the  French  explorer,  discoverer 
of  the  Mississippi,  for  its  hero.  The  author 
in  his  foreword  claims  to  have  adhered 
closely  to  facts,  and  of  his  material  he  has 
made  a  readable  story.  Typographically 
the  book  is  admirable,  the  illustrations  are 
^ood,  and  the  chapter  decorations  very  clever 
in  design  and  execution. 

Shaktpere:  Personal  Recollections.  By  Col- 
onel John  A.  Joyce.  Broadway  Publishing  Co^ 
New  York.    5x7^  in.    306  pages. 

Siege  Days.  By  Mrs.  A.  H.  Mateer.  Flem- 
fug  H.  ReveU  Co.,  New  York.  5»^x8  in.  411 
pages.  11.25. 
It  might  be  thought  that  the  siege  of  Peking 
had  been  thoroughly  described  and  nothing 
left  to  be  said.  But  this  volume,  by  a  mis- 
sionary who  was  in  the  besieged  city  during 
the  summer  of  1900,  Mrs.  Mateer,  is  arranged 
upon  a  new  plan.  The  personal  experiences 
of  American  women  and  children  are  told 
by  and  credited  to  each  individual,  and  yet 
dovetailed  into  one  continuous  narrative. 
The  effect,  while  undoubtedly  exact,  is  dis- 
turbing to  the  reader  and  awkward  in  appear- 
ance. Prefaced  by  a  few  pages  in  which 
the  gathering  storm  is  prophesied,  these 
bits,  longer  or  shorter  extracts  from  letters, 
diaries,  and  published  articles,  are  chrono- 
logncally  arranged  and  a  complete  diary  of 
each  ot  the  eight  weeks  is  given.  Many 
thrilling  incidents  of  Chinese  devotion  and 
heroism  are  repeated.  Especially  noticeable 
is  Mrs.  Jewell's  story  of  the  Chinese  school- 
girls under  her  care.  The  personal  element, 
the  touches  of  humor,  the  effect  of  **  quiet- 
ness and  assurance  forever,"  vivify  the  whole 
narrative  and  make  it  of  unique  value. 

Story  of  Christ's  Passion  (The).  By  Charles 
H.  Leeson,  S.T.B.,  D.C.L.  Jennings  &  Pye,  Cin- 
cinnati.. A%x7  in.    147  pages.    SOc,  net. 

Theatrical  Primer  (The).  By  Harold  Acton 
Vivian.  Illustrated.  G.  VV.  Dillingham  Co.,  New 
York.    4x6  in.    135  pages.    75c 

Tolstoy  and  His  Problems.  Essays  by  Ayl- 
mer  Maude.  Funk  &  Wagnalb  Co.,  New  York. 
5x8  in.  220  pages.  $1. 
The  essays  comprised  in  this  appreciation 
and  interpretation  of  the  work  of  Leo  Tol- 
stoy have  alreadv  seen  the  light  in  various 
publications,  ana,  indeed,  have,  with  one 
exception,  appeared  in  book  form  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  present  work.  The  exception 
is  an  article  on  "  Tolstoy's  Teaching,"  writ- 
ten for  the  Tolstoy  Number  of  "  Literature." 
Here  Mr.  Maude  outlines  the  Russian  phi- 
losopher's views  by  briefly  surveying  the 
various  works  that  have  come  from  his  pen 
since  1878,  and  thus  summarizing  the  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn  from  them :  "  They  all 
show  his  profound  conviction  that  the  pri- 
mary ^idance  for  our  life  lies,  not  in  what 
is  outside  us  (as  is  generally  implicitly  or  ex- 
plicidy  affirmed  among  materialists,  church 
people,  worldly  people,  and  spiritualists), 
but  that  the  essential  thing  is  tp  *know  thy- 


self/ or,  as  George  Fox  said,  to  hearken  to 
the  *  inward  voice.' "  Mr.  Maude  has  long 
been  on  a  footing  of  intimacy  with  Tolstoy, 
for  whom  he  feds  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion so  well  expressed  recently  by  Dr.  Steiner, 
and  one  of  the  most  interestmg  essays  in  the 
work  is  that  entitled  "  Talks  with  Tolstoy," 
wherein  are  preserved  striking  obiter  dicta. 
We  note  the  omission  from  this  edition  of 
the  Doukhobor  paper  that  appeared  in  the 
first,  an  omission  that  is  explained  by  Mr. 
Maude  as  due  to  a  desire  to  gnve  it  a  thor- 
ough revision.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  publish- 
ers of  these  helpful  essays  have  seen  fit  to 
use  a  type  most  trying  to  the  eyes. 

Trusts  of  To-Day.  By  Gilbert  Holland 
Montague,  A.M.  HcClare,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New 
Vork.    5x7*^  in.    219  pages.    |1.3(),  net. 

A  simple,  succinct  statement  of  the  evolution 
of  the  idea  of  industrial  combination.%  of  the 
advantages  inherent  in  the  "  trust "  system, 
and  of  the  dangers  following  in  its  wake,  to- 
gether with  a  compact  survey  of  the  efiForts 
made  by  State  and  Federal  authorities, 
through  legislation  and  litigation,  to  curb 
the  evils  of  the  trusts.  Finding  the  trust 
movement  justified  from  the  industrial  stand- 
point, Mr.  Montague  acknowledges  that  it 
IS  attended  by  very  real  evils,  chief  among 
which  he  places  "railway  discrimination" 
and  defective  organization  and  management 
of  the  combinations  themselves.  He  would 
not  abolish,  but  reform,  the  trusts,  and  when 
the  necessary  remedies  have  been  applied, 
**  combinations  which  have  assembled  suffi- 
cient economies  to  compose  an  advantage 
over  the  competing  concerns  which  they 
supplant  will  oe  as  harmless  political! v  as 
they  are  efficient  industrially."  Mr.  Mon- 
tague shows  no  disposition  to  "  run  amuck," 
conservatism  being  his  watchword.  He 
writes  clearly  and  convincingly,  supporting 
his  contentions  by  name&  dates,  and  figures, 
and  has  produced  a  useful  litde  handbook 
on  a  subject  of  vital  importance. 

Twisted  History.  By  Frank  C.  Voorhies. 
Illustrated.  G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.,  New  York. 
4%x7in.    206  pages.    |1. 

Vineyard  (The).     By  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    5x7*4  in.    322 

pages.    $1.50. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Voice  of  America  on  KishineffCThe^.  Ed- 
ited by  Cyrus  Adler.  The  Jewish  PuUication 
Society  of  America,  Philadelphia.  5x7H>n.  ^1 
pages. 
It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  brought  this 
book  to  press  when  Russia  was  claiming 
sympathy  as  a  **  Christian"  nation  in  com- 
bat with  a  **  pagan  "  nation.  Lest  we  foi^et 
the  indignation  aroused  last  vear  by  the 
Easter  massacre  of  Jews  at  Kishenev,  the 
protests  of  the  platform,  the  press,  and  the 
pulpit  of  America  against  this  and  other 
maltreatment  of  Jews  by  Russia  have  been 
collected  in  a  volume  whose  index  covers 
more  than  seven  pap^es  of  fine  print.  The 
Russian  defense  is  mcluded,  also  the  peti- 
tion in  remonstrance  which  the  Russian 
Government  declined  to  receive. 
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The  candidacy  of 
DemSc'r.'JirPu.Jonn    Judge  Parker  for  the 

Democratic  Presiden- 
tial nomination  was  decidedly  strength- 
ened by  the  action  of  the  New  York 
Democrats  in  their  State  Convention 
last  week.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Tammany  delegates,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Charles  F.  Murphy,  who  praised 
Judge  Parker  in  their  speeches  but  asked 
that  he  merely  be  recommended  to  the 
country  rather  than  accepted  by  the 
Convention  as  the  only  possible  candi- 
date, the  Convention,  by  a  vote  of  two 
to  one,  "  instructed  "  its  representatives 
to  vote  for  Judge  Parker  in  the  National 
Convention.  Though  the  defeat  of  Tam- 
many, which  is  at  present  the  strong- 
hold of  New  York  Democracy,  was 
more  decisive  than  was  generally  ex- 
pected, it  was  no  surprise.  The  total 
failure  of  the  Hearst  following  to  have 
any  voice  in*  the  Convention  showed 
how  unsubstantial  the  Hearst  candidacy 
has  been  from  the  first.  The  most 
notable  result  of  the  Convention  was 
really  the  platform.  It  was  notable 
because  it  was  brief.  It  is  presented  in 
ten  short  propositions  against  usurpa- 
tion of  legislative  functions  by  the  execu- 
tive, against  the  military  spirit  which 
violates  treaties,  in  favor  of  a  restrained 
international  policy,  in  favor  of  regula- 
tion by  the  State  of  corporations  created 
by  the  State,  against  the  stifling  of  healthy 
competition  by  the  trusts,  against  ex- 
travagance, in  favor  of  a  reasonable 
reduction  of  the  tariff,  against  centrali- 
zation, in  favor  of  honesty  in  public 
service,  in  favor  of  the  impartial  mainte- 
nance of  the  rights  of  labor  and  capital. 
Even  with  its  brevity  and  apparent  clear- 
ness, however,  the  platform  is  as  ambig- 
uous as  any  more  wordy  instrument  could 
be  regarding  the  regulation  of  trusts.    It 


apparently  opposes  the  control  of  trusts 
by  the  Federal  Government,  though  it 
makes  the  restraint  of  oppression  by  the 
trusts  a  National  question.  In  our  opin- 
ion, the  question  as  to  whether  the  State 
or  the  Nation  shall  control  the  corpora- 
tion is  not  to  be  decided  according  to 
whether  the  State  or  the  Nation  has 
created  the  corporation,  but  according 
to  whether  the  corporation,  however 
created,  concerns  merely  the  people  of 
the  State  or  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
The  time  for  the  cry  of  "  no  centraliza- 
tion "  was  passed  when  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  were  superseded  by  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Mr.  Bryan  spoke 
in  Chicago  on  Saturday  evening,  and 
denounced  the  New  York  platform  as  a 
betrayal  of  Democratic  principles. 


One  of  the  most  serious 
"^^^or^'waf   "labor    wars"    of    recent 

times  has  been  raging  for 
four  months  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 
In  its  effect  upon  the  comfort  and  lives 
of  the  general  public  it  is  not  so  serious 
as  the  Pennsylvania  coal  strike  of  last 
winter,  but  more  dangerous,  in  our  opin- 
ion. Its  chief  danger  lies  in  the  radical 
cleavage  it  has  made  between  various 
classes  and  groups  of  citizens  in  the 
State,  and  in  the  fact  that  State  officials, 
military  officers,  and  civil  judges  have 
become  involved  through  it  in  a  bitter 
conflict  Originally  the  trouble  began 
in  antagonism  between  employers  repre- 
sented by  the  Mine  Owners*  Association, 
and  mine  workers  represented  by  their 
organization,  which  is  called  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners.  This  antagonism 
resulted  in  the  usual  strikes,  lockouts, 
riotous  destruction  of  mine  property, 
and  bloody  heads  and  bruised  bodies  of 
striking    workmen.     Finally,    Governor 
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Peabody  called  out  the  soldiery  and 
declared  part  of  the  State  to  be  in  a 
condition  of  practical  rebellion.  The 
military  was  put  in  control  and  civil 
processes  of  law  were  suspended.  Per- 
haps as  calm  and  unbiased  a  statement 
of  the  two  sides  involved  in  the  con- 
flict as  can  be  obtained  from  Colorado 
sources  is  presented  in  two  speeches 
made  at  a  banquet  held  in  Denver  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week.  This  ban- 
quet was  given  to  the  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  and  Senator 
Patterson,  of  Colorado,  was  the  chief 
guest  In  a  speech  of  a  conciliatory 
spirit,  he  endeavored  to  give  the  trades- 
union  men  present  some  interpretation 
of  the  point  of  view  of  the  capitalist 
and  employer.  Senator  Patterson  said, 
among  other  things : 

Public  opinion  has  stood  behind  labor 
unions  of  this  State  and  elsewhere  in  hun- 
dreds of  struggles  in  which  they  have  been 
engaged,  and  oy  reason  of  that  public  opin- 
ion the  labor  unions  have  succeeded.  Wnen 
public  opinion  veered  around  by  reason  of 
general  business  interruption,  public  opin- 
ion in  the  commercial  centers  came  to  the 
support  of  the  Governor,  and  became  respon- 
sible for  much  of  his  course  that  we  con- 
demn. What  did  the  Governor  discover? 
That,  however  extreme  was  his  course,  the 
best  merchants  of  the  State  indorsed  it,  the 
most  important  of  our  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments indorsed  it.  Go  through  the  busi- 
ness circles  in  Denven  in  Colorado  Springs, 
in  Pueblo,  Cripple  Creek,  Leadville,  ana 
elsewhere,  and  the  startling  thing  to  me  is 
that  commercial  and  industrial  public  opin- 
ion seems  to  stand  behind  the  Governor  in 
the  course  which  he  has  taken. 

What  do  the  business  men  of  Denver  see  ? 
A  cotton-mill  closed  down,  a  paper-mill 
closed  down,  one  smelter  with  its  fires  out 
and  the  other  so  badly  crippled  that  it  is 
scarcely  running,  several  thousands  of  work- 
ingmen  out  of  employment,  and  why  ?  By 
reason  of  strikes.  Those  who  suffer  from 
such  causes  do  not  look  very  deeply  into  the 
causes  that  have  led  to  the  suffering,  but 
they  believe  that  from  unreasonable  strikes 
ana  boycotts  the  business  of  Denver  is  being 
sadly  crippled,  and  that  they  are  serious 
losers  thereby.  Is  it  not  natural  that  busi- 
ness men  should  be  in  the  frame  of  mind  in 
which  we  find  them  ? 

In  reply  to  this  presentation  of  the 
supporters  of  Governor  Peabody,  Presi- 
dent Gompers,  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  pointed  out  that  the  evils 
of  the  blacklist  and  the  lockout  prac- 


ticed by  employers  had  not  been  touched 
upon  by  Senator  Patterson.  He  asserted 
that  blacklisting  and  lockouts  were  the 
direct  causes  of  strikes  and  boycotts  on 
the  part  of  organized  labor,  and  that 
lawlessness  in  the  present  conflict  had 
been  practiced  to  far  greater  extent  by 
the  Governor  and  the  military  officials 
under  his  command  than  by  the  miners 
and  strikers.     He  further  said : 

We  have  been  repeatedly  told  that  organ- 
ized labor  must  not  violate  the  law.  From 
this  assertion  no  thinking  union  man  dis- 
sents. On  the  contrary,  organized  labor  is 
the  greatest  conserver  of  the  public  peace  of 
this  country  to-day.  If  it  be  true  and  ac- 
knowledged that  labor  must  conform  to  the 
law,  we  believe  that  it  is  right  and  just  that 
the  same  rule  should  apply  to  the  other  side 
and  govern  the  actions  of  the  oppjonents  of 
organized  labor.  Under  what  guise  or  pre- 
tense can  any  one  say  that  public  opinion 
justifies  a  Governor  in  overriding  the  laws 
of  your  State?  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  means  something  which  stands 
unalterably  for  free  speech,  free  assembly, 
and  free  press. 

On  the  day  following 
''Vb^ktH'i;:^"'    this   banauet  and  these 

intelligent  and  reason- 
able speeches,  the  President  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners,  Charles 
Moyer,  was  brought  into  Denver  in  the 
custody  of  the  militia.  The  Secietary 
of  the  miners'  union,  W.  D.  Haywood, 
met  his  colleague  at  the  station,  and  the 
result  of  the  meeting  was  a  riot,  in  which 
Haywood  was  arrested  and  beaten  by 
the  soldiers.  He  was  carried  an  un- 
willing prisoner  to  a  hotel,  where  a 
second  riot  occurred,  and  the  hotel  was 
finally  barricaded.  The  civil  authorities 
claimed  the  right  to  the  custody  of 
Haywood,  a  demand  which  was  denied 
by  the  military  officials,  but  finally  the 
prisoner  was  surrendered  to  the  civil 
sheriff.  This  conflict  in  the  streets  of 
Denver  last  week  is  simply  indicative 
of  the  general  state  of  insurrection  or 
rebellion  which  prevails  at  the  present 
time  in  Colorado.  On  the  one  hand, 
as  Senator  Patterson  points  out  in  the 
speech  we  have  jus^  quoted,  the  miners 
are  accused  of  destruction  of  property 
and  intimidation  of  citizens  and  working- 
men  and  of  general  rebellion  against 
the  military  and  civil  authority  of  the 
State.     On  the  other,  Governor  Peabody 
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is  accused  of  defying  the  courts  and  of 
lending  the  military  power  of  the  State 
to  the  support  of  the  mine  owners,  who, 
the  workmen  allege,  have  broken  the 
law  and  illegally  oppressed  znd  cruelly 
treated  those  in  their  employ.  An 
exhaustive  and  careful  investigation  is 
needed  to  get  at  the  validity  of  these 
charges  and  counter-charges.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado is  in  a  condition  to-day  in  which 
not  only  the  citizens  of  the  State  are 
bearing  arms  against  one  another,  but  in 
which  the  Governor,  the  judges  of  the 
courts,  the  sheriff  of  a  county,  and  the 
officers  of  the  militia  are  at  odds,  con- 
tradicting one  another's  authority  and 
at  times  threatening  physical  attacks 
upon  one  another.  If  this  is  not  a  con- 
dition of  anarchy,  The  Outlook  does  not 
know  what  the  definition  of  anarchy  is. 
We  do  not  propose  in  this  paragraph  to 
attempt  a  solution  of  the  problems  in- 
volved. They  are  exceedingly  grave  and 
threatening.  It  is  not  a  solution  for  a 
striking  miner  to  excuse  incendiarism 
on  the  ground  that  he  has  been  black- 
listed and  locked  out  Nor  is  it  a 
solution  for  the  legislators  and  the 
Governor  to  excuse  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion which  has  illegally  prevented  the 
passage  of  an  eight-hour  labor  law,  on 
the  ground  that  mines  cannot  be  oper- 
ated on  the  eight-hour  system,  in  view 
of  the  losses  from  strikes  and  boycotts. 
Without  attempting  to  say  which  side  is 
right  and  which  is  wrong — this  would  be 
impossible  as  well  as  unnecessary,  for 
both  sides  are  right  in  some  particulars 
and  both  sides  wrong  in  some  particulars, 
undoubtedly — any  intelligent  man  may 
see  that  if  the  industrial  and  civil  con- 
ditions at  present  prevailing  in  Colorado 
existed  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  this 
'would  be  an  intolerable  if  not  an  im- 
possible country  to  live  in.  As  The 
Outlook  said  recently  in  discussing  the 
question  of  corrupt  municipal  politics, 
the  ordinary  citizen  in  his  ordinary  busi- 
ness transactions  is  probably  quite  as 
responsible  for  the  industrial  war  in 
Colorado  and  quite  as  able  to  put  a  stop 
to  it  as  the  President  of  the  Miners' 
Federation  or  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
If  honest  citizens  will  unite  on  a  platform 
of  impartiality  and  common  honesty  for 


a  rigid  and  just  enforcement  of  the  law, 
they  can  do  almost  anything. 


In  the  recent  enact- 
Le^rutionCohio  ^^^^  ^^  ^  residence  dis- 
trict local  option  bill 
by  the  Ohio  Legislature,  the  Republican 
party  of  that  State  has  again  strongly 
intrenched  itself  in  the  temperance 
movement.  This  bill  provides  that 
whenever  forty  per  cent,  of  the  voters 
of  a  residence  district  petition  for  an 
election  to  determine  the  question 
whether  saloons  should  be  excluded, 
the  election  must  be  held  within  thirty 
days,  and  a  majority  vote  against  the 
saloon  prohibits  it  for  two  years,  and 
thereafter  until  another  election  is  called. 
This  bill  passed  the  lower  House  by  a 
two-thirds  vote,  and  again  the  Senate, 
after  being  slightly  amended,  with  but 
six  negative  votes  against  it  Of  course 
the  brewery  and  saloon  interests  used 
their  powers  against  this  measure,  but 
were  most  decisively  defeated.  Gov- 
ernor Herrick  saved  them  from  being 
completely  overwhelmed  by  insisting  on 
certain  amendments.  People  who  are 
interested  in  temperance  in  Ohio  feel 
that  never  before  h^s  a  chief  Executive 
rendered  such  open  and  helpful  assist- 
ance to  the  liquor  cause  in  the  State. 
It  was  understood  that  unless  these 
amendments  were  passed,  the  Governor 
would  veto  the  bill.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  save  the  essential  elements  of  the 
measure,  its  supporters  consented  to  have 
it  changed.  Asa  consequence.  Governor 
Herrick  has  lost  the  support  of  many  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  public-spirited 
people  of  his  State.  In  pursuing  this 
policy  the  Governor  has  acted  against 
the  advice  of  the  supporters  of  Senator 
Dick,  successor  and  intimate  associate  of 
the  late  Senator  Hanna,  and  of  the 
Republican  leaders  of  the  State.  They 
fear  the  effect  of  the  Governor's  indis- 
creet action  upon  the  party,  since  it  is 
known  that  he  is  alienating,  at  least 
from  himself,  the  support  of  a  great 
number  of  Republican  voters.  Some 
idea  of  the  feeling  against  the  Governor 
may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  recently, 
as  the  session  was  drawing  to  its  close, 
a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  to 
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take  away  the  Governor's  veto  power 
by  Constitutional  amendment.  In  dis- 
cussing the  expediency  of  temperance 
legislation  from  a  politician's  point  of 
view  in  Ohio,  it  may  be  said  that  after 
the  passage  of  the  Beal  local  option  law 
two  years  ago,  163  towns  and  villages, 
from  16,000  population  down,  have 
voted  "  dry,"  out  of  248  elections,  and 
that  262  others  are  "  dry  "  under  old 
ordinances.  As  there  are  693  villages 
and  71  cities  in  Ohio  under  the  new 
code,  more  than  half  of  them  are  now 
under  practical  prohibition,  while  875 
townships  out  of  a  total  of  1,371  are 
also  "  dry,"  and  three  counties  besides. 
To  show  that  the  enactment  of  those  laws 
was  a  good  party  measure  as  well  as  a 
temperance  advance  movement,  it  need 
only  be  mentioned  that  the  present 
Governor  was  elected  by  125,000  votes, 
a  Republican  gain  of  over  50,000  in  two 
years.  What  the  outcome  will  be  two 
years  hence  can  only  be  conjecture,  but 
there  are  wise  ones  who  say  that  Gov- 
ernor Herrick  has  not  only  removed 
himself  from  the  range  of  Presidential 
possibilities,  but  has  fixed  his  official 
career  as  a  one-term  Governor  of  Ohio. 

Encouraged  by  their  recent 
^willlr^i'*  success,  the  Socialists  of  Wis- 
consin, we  are  informed,  are 
already  preparing  to  wage  a  vigorous 
campaign  for  the  fall  election,  and  it  is 
reported  that  they  feel  certain  of  electing 
six  or  eight  members  of  the  Legislature 
from  the  Milwaukee  districts  alone,  with 
a  prospect  of  choosing  a  successor  to 
Congressman  Stafford,  whose  district 
includes  the  strong  Socialist  wards. 
The  Rev.  Winfield  R.  Gaylor,  a  brilliant 
speaker,  who  has  made  many  personal 
friends  among  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats on  account  of  his  manly,  straight- 
forward manner,  is  said  to  be  slated  for 
the  Socialist  nomination.  He  is  the 
State  organizer  of  the  party,  and  man- 
aged the  municipal  and  county  cam- 
paign. The  Socialist  propaganda  is, 
however,  constantly  progressing,  and  pro- 
ceeds on  radically  different  lines  from 
the  methods  of  the  older  parties.  The 
organization  is  all-powerful,  and  no  one 
is  admitted  to  it  until  he  has  convinced 
the  proper  officials  that  he  is  a  believer 


in  the  tenets  of  Socialism.  Then  he 
pays  certain  fixed  amounts  as  "  dues," 
to  be  expended  for  the  good  of  the  order, 
and  is  expected  to  use  every  possible 
opportunity  of  making  proselytes.  This 
organization  forms  the  nucleus  around 
which  numbers  of  votes  gather  on  elec- 
tion day,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  experi- 
ence of  the  party  managers  that  for 
every  due- paying  member  an  average  of 
three  ballots  are  cast  in  favor  of  the 
Socialist  candidates,  a  fact  borne  out  by 
the  last  election.  It  will  be  of  interest  to 
note  briefly  some  of  the  methods  which 
distinguish  the  Socialist  campaigns.  All 
nominations  are  made  at  the  instance  of 
the  central  committee,  and  no  member 
of  the  party  is  allowed  to  seek  office; 
neither  may  he  refuse  to  be  a  candidate 
when  nominated.  If  serving  will  deprive 
him  of  an  opportunity  of  making  a  fair 
livelihood,  as  in  the  case  of  a  low-salaried 
or  unremunerative  office,  he  will  be 
financially  assisted  from  the  common 
fund.  In  this  way,  it  is  argued,  only 
the  best  men  will  be  chosen.  One 
prominent  Milwaukee  Socialist,  persist- 
ing in  the  endeavor  to  seciiW  a  nomina- 
tion, found  himself  summarily  dismissed 
from  the  party,  as  did  also  the  Socialist 
Mayor  of  Sheboygan,  who  failed  to  act 
in  accordance  with  his  pledges.  Treat- 
ing is  strictly  prohibited,  and  saloon- 
keepers as  a  class  are  frowned  upon, 
although  admitted  to  fellowship  on  cer- 
tain conditions.  Religion  plays  no  part 
in  the  Socialist  programme,  except  as  it 
relates  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
latter  has  declared  war  on  the  Socialists, 
and,  naturally,  return  blows  are  struck 
Most  of  the  converts  to  Socialism  appear 
to  belong  to  the  Protestant  sects,  but  it 
is  claimed  that  material  gains  have  been 
made  among  Roman  Catholic  working- 
men,  and  in  cities  like  Milwaukee  much 
alarm  is  felt  among  the  clergy. 

It  is,  of  course,  real- 
s^ulli^itfo^.    ued  by  the  Socialists 

that  any  change  m  our 
social  system  is  impossible  at  present ;  so 
they  are  content  to  strive  for  a  few  meas- 
ures which  they  deem  important  Among 
those  reported  from  Milwaukee  are : 

Regulation  of  street-car  service. 
R^ulation  of  price  of  gas. 
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Appointment  of  gas  inspector. 

Abolition  of  contract  system  in  all  public 
work. 

Employment  of  oiiganized  labor  only  by 
city. 

Providing  work  for  unemployed. 

Public  coal  and  wood  yard  and  ice  yard. 

Employment  of  attorneys  by  city  to  con- 
duct cases  for  poor.  • 

Reorj^anization  system  of  administering 
justice  m  police  court. 

Free  medical  service. 

Regulation  of  cost  of  medicine. 

Public  crematory. 

Public  baths  in  all  wards. 

Street  closets. 

Plumbing  and  sewerage  to  be  done  by  city 
on  installment  plan. 

Condemnation  of  slum  habitations. 

Open-air  g^ymnasiums. 

Care  by  city  of  all  trees  on  streets. 

Free  school-books. 

Erection  of  labor  temple. 

Free  concerts. 

Le^al  holiday  on  election  day. 

Raise  in  teachers'  salaries. 

"  We  consider  ourselves,"  said  one  of 
the  Aldermen-elect  of  that  city,  "  the 
special  representatives  of  the  wage- work- 
ing classes,  and  will  stand  on  guard  for 
them."  Just  y(h2Lt  may  be  accomplished 
in  cities  wh^fe  the  Socialists  obtain  a 
voice  in  the  government,  and  its  ulti- 
mate effect  on  our  country,  time  alone 
will  determine ;  but  meanwhile  are  there 
not  some  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
their  undoubted  honesty,  straightforward 
methods,  and  fealty  to  pledges  ?  With- 
out these  no  party  can  long  endure. 


Much  comment 
""""°I.U".?m':"°*~    was     occasioned 

last  week  by  the 
verdict  of  a  jury  at  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey,  in  a  suit  for  damages 
brought  by  a  firm  of  building  contractors 
against  the  Bricklayers  and  Plasterers' 
Union  of  Perth  Amboy.  The  firm 
alleged  that  by  ordering  a  boycott  the 
Union  damaged  its  business  to  the 
amount  of  $10,000.  The  court  held  the 
boycott  illegal  and  the  jury  awarded  the 
plaintiffs  the  sum  of  $500  and  costs. 
The  Perth  Amboy  Union  is  an  un- 
incorporated association  of  the  ordinary 
labor  union  type.  The  significance  of 
this  New  Jersey  verdict  lies  not  in  any 
new  enunciation  of  principles  which  may 
serve  as  a  guide  in  future  boycott  cases 
— for  no  two  of  these  cases  are  precisely 


alike,  and  each  must  be  adjudged  on  its 
merits — but  rather  in  the  novel  attempt 
to  proceed  against  the  boycotters  by 
civil  trial  alone,  and  to  reduce  the  whole 
case  to  a  simple  action  for  damages. 
The  pending  cases  at  Danbury,  Connect- 
icut, as  outlined  in  The  Outlook  some 
months  ago,  have  been  instituted  for  the 
same  purpose.  American  lawyers  have 
all  along  maintained  that  the  Taff  Vale 
Railway  decision  in  England  announced 
no  principle  that  was  new  to  American 
law ;  but  recourse  has  seldom  been  had 
to  this  form  of  procedure  against  labor 
unions — chiefly  for  the  reason  that  the 
unions  have  been  regarded  as  irrespon- 
sible. The  only  civil  actions  involving 
the  unions  that  have  come  to  trial  in 
New  York  or  in  other  States  have  been, 
with  rare  exceptions,  injunction  proceed- 
ings, and  a  practical  argument  for  the 
incorporation  of  unions  is  based  on  the 
belief  that  the  courts  would  more  fre- 
quently refuse  to  interfere  by  injunction 
in  labor  disputes  if  they  were  assured 
that  the  unions  were  responsible  and 
that  civil  actions  for  damages  would 
afford  a  remedy  for  wrongs.  However 
this  may  be,  the  New  Jersey  case  seems 
to  indicate  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
employers  to  adopt  this  mode  of  secur- 
ing redress,  without  waiting  for  the 
unions  to  incorporate. 

Last  year  a  Com- 

Workmen'a  Compenaation     ^z^^^^   ^„    t>^i« 

tions  between 
Employer  and  Employee  was  appointed 
in  Massachusetts,  with  the  Hon.  Carroll 
D.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  ifor  Chairman.  Among  other 
things,  the  Committee  considered  the 
employers'  liability  laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth— the  most  advanced  and  lib- 
eral in  this  country — and  made  a  report 
recommendii^  that  they  be  supplemented 
by  a  "  workmen's  compensation  "  act 
By  this  is  meant  an  act  providing  for 
the  compensation  of  workmen  and  their 
dependents  for  the  losses  by  death  or 
injuries  caused  by  accidents  while  at 
work.  In  most  or  all  of  the  States  the  laws 
grant  compensation  only  when  the  sole 
cause  of  the  accident  is  the  negligence 
of  the  employer.  The  laws  of  Massachu- 
setts already  modify  the  *'  assumption  of 
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the  risk  *'  doctrine,  by  making  employers 
liable  for  accidents  caused  by  unsafe 
conditions  continued  in  violation  of  law, 
and  also  the  "  fellow-servant "  doctrine 
when  the  co-employee,  responsible  for 
the  accident,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  vice- 
principal  or  is  especially  charged  with 
supervisory  duties  or  care  for  the  safety 
of  all.  The  Employers'  Liability  Act 
of  1880  of  Great  Britain  is  even  broader 
than  the  present  Massachusetts  laws. 
Yet  under  it  only  7  per  cent  of  the  in- 
juries and  deaths  are  compensated.  The 
questions  as  to  liability  and  as  to  amount 
of  liability  render  disputes  unavoidable, 
and  most  claims  are  settled  on  a  com- 
promise basis  or  litigated.  "  Work- 
men's compensation  "  laws  proceed  from 
a  different  principle,  namely,  that  the 
waste  of  human  life  by  deaths  and  dis- 
ablements through  accidents  while  at 
work  is  a  part  of  the  coSt  of  doing  the 
work,  and  should  be  compensated  by  the 
employer,  not  as  a  mulct  for  his  tort,  but 
merely  as  a  means  of  causing  the  con- 
sumer finally  to  pay  all  the  costs  in  the 
price.  The  so-called  "  State  insurance  " 
law  of  Germany,  passed  in  1884,  was  the 
first  to  recognize  this  principle.  It  re- 
quires employers  to  insure  their  employ- 
ees against  accidental  death  or  injury 
while  at  work,  in  the  amount  of  two- 
thirds  their  weekly  wages  if  totally 
disabled,  two-thirds  the  reduction  in 
wages  if  partially  disabled,  and  pen- 
sions to  the  widow  during  her  widow- 
hood, children  during  their  minority, 
and  parents  and  grandparents  during 
dependency,  aggregating  not  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  the  weekly  wages.  In 
1887  Austria,  and  in  1894  Norway,  en- 
acted similar  laws,  the  latter^  however, 
introducing  State  insurance.  In  1895 
Finland  brought  forward  a  law  of  like 
purport,  except  that  insurance  might  be 
with  the  government  or  with  private 
companies  or  associations.  In  other 
countries  which  have  adopted  these 
laws  insurance  is  optional;  in  some 
it  wholly  releases  the  employer  and  in 
some  it  does  not  The  United  States 
is  the  only  important  civilized  nation 
in  which  the  principle  has  not  been 
recognized  in  the  laws.  In  Great  Britain 
the  allowance  for  disablement  is  50  per 
cent  of  the  wages,  and  for  death  three 


years'  wages  in  one  sum.  In  case  of  an 
unsuccessful  suit  for  negligence,  the 
court  may  award  compensation  under 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  The 
Massachusetts  bill  which  the  Committee 
has  prepared  is  much  more  cautious 
than  the  least  liberal  of  the  European 
laws.  It  shuts  out  the  first  week  of 
disability;  allows  but  50  per  cent,  of 
the  wages  and  not  more  than  $10  per 
week  for  disability,  and  not  for  a  longer 
period  than  four  years ;  and  for  death, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  earnings  of  the 
employee  during  the  three  years  previous, 
not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than 
$2,000. 

# 

The  experience  of  Toronto 
^'^Vi^^"'''  last  week  Tuesday,  like  that 

of  Baltimore  in  February, 
shows  to  what  danger  great  cities  are 
constantly  liable  from  the  devastating 
force  of  fire  when  it  is  once  under  head- 
way. Fourteen  acres  in  the  wholesale 
district  of  Toronto  were  completely 
ruined  by  the  names.  Only  the  fact  that 
the  wind  was  blowing  toward  die  lake 
prevented  the  disaster  from  being  greater 
than  it  was.  As  it  is,  the  loss  estimated 
by  insurance  experts  is  thirteen  million 
dollars,  and  the  insurance  loss  approxi- 
mately eight  million  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  There  are  at  least  five 
thousand  employees  temporarily  out  of 
work.  The  loss  and  the  destruction  of 
eighty-six  factories  and  warehouses,  be- 
sides other  property,  will  of  course 
involve  loss  to  the  city  in  taxes  and 
rents.  This  catastrophe  ought  to  and 
will  incite  other  cities  to  increajse  their 
efforts,  stimulated  by  the  Baltimore  fire, 
to  make  impossible  the  repetition  of 
such  conflagrations.  The  people  of 
Toronto  have  already  shown  great  spirit 
in  preparing  for  recuperation.  Like  the 
Baltimore  fire,  this  one  at  Toronto  was 
remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  loss 
was  almost  wholly  of  property,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  and  the  firemen 
escaped  with  few  injuries.  The  cause 
of  the  fire,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  is 
not  certain ;  it  is  variously  attributed  to 
defective  electric  wires  and  to  overheat- 
ed steam  pipes.  The  neighboring  cities 
responded  to  calls  for  aid,  and  engines 
with  firemen  were  sent  from'Peterbor- 
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ough  and  London,  Ontario,  and  from 
Buffalo,  New  York,  besides  other  places. 
We  do  not  know  by  what  right  of  law 
fire-engines  were  sent,  not  only  outside 
of  the  State,  but  also  outside  of  the 
United  States;  for,  of  course,  while 
those  engines  were  absent,  the  risk  of 
fire  to  Buffalo  was  increased.  The  tax- 
payers of  Buffalo  were  therefore  helping 
to  pay  for  extinguishing  a  fire  in  foreign 
territory.  We  do  not  imagine,  however, 
that  the  people  of  Buffalo  thought  of 
this  fact  one  instant,  and  we  do  not  ex- 
pect to  hear  anybody  find  fault  with  the 
fire  department  of  Buffalo  for  performing 
a  service  which  might  be  questionable  in 
law.  For  the  instincts  of  humanity  over- 
ride law  and  customs.  The  confidence 
with  which  Toronto  appealed  to  Buffalo, 
and  the  speediness  with  which  Buffalo  re- 
sponded, are  indications  how  unessential 
and,  from  a  large  point  of  view,  super- 
ficial all  artificial  limitations  of  State, 
municipality,  or  nation  are,  when  com- 
pared with  any  pressing  and  vital  human 
need. 

.  ^.  w.^««  The  announcement  is  made 
Direction  that  a  number  of  leadmg 
clergymen  have  organized 
themselves  into  an  association  to  be 
known  as  the  American  Bible  League,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  "  a  determined 
effort  to  prevent  further  spread  of  de- 
structive criticism,"  and  a  Convention 
has  been  called  for  May  3,  4,  and  5,  in 
the  Marble  Collegiate  Church,  New  York 
City,  to  discuss  the  situation.  Among 
the  speakers  at  this  Convention  will  be: 
President  Patton,  of  Princeton  Theolog- 
ical Seminary;  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Fitch 
Burr,  of  Lyme,  Connecticut;  the  Rev. 
Albert  H.  Plumb,  of  Boston;  Professor 
Osgood,  of  the  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary;  President  Weidner,  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Seminary;  Pro- 
fessor George  Frederick  Wright,  editor 
of  the  "Bibliotheca  Sacra;"  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wayland  Hoyt,  of  Philadelphia. 
It  would  be  unwise  to  criticise  the 
League  before  its  purposes  are  clearly 
revealed  and  its  programme  of  action 
distinctly  marked  out ;  but,  in  our  judg- 
ment, the  gentlemen  interested  in  it 
have  taken  the  wrong  line  of  action. 
A  critical  movement  like  that   which 


has  been  dealing  with  the  Bible  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  cannot  be 
arrested  by  an  organization ;  it  can  be 
arrested  only  by  indicating  with  con- 
vincing scholarship  its  limitations  and 
fallacies.  Scholarship  must  be  met  by 
scholarship,  not  by  the  creation  of 
leagues  and  societies.  In  the  long  run, 
all  such  movements  are  accelerated, 
arrested,  or  defeated  by  their  own 
vitality  or  lack  of  vitality.  That  criti- 
cism of  the  Bible  has  been  sometimes 
destructive  instead  of  constructive  is 
known  to  all  scholars,  but  the  tendency 
of  destructive  criticism  is  to.  cure  itself 
by  its  own  excesses.  The  remedy  for 
the  skepticism  which  knowledge  brings 
is  more  knowledge.  Bushnell  long  ago 
pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  trying,  by 
wringing  the  neck  of  the  crowing  cock, 
to  stop  the  dawning  of  day.  If  this 
Convention  were  called  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  tiie  situation  with  an 
open  mind.  The  Outlook  would  antici* 
pate  valuable  results ;  but  if  it  is  called 
to  arrest  the  critical  movement,  it  may 
call  out  some  interesting  speeches,  but  it 
cannot  possibly  produce  any  permanent 
result 

Canon  Hensley  Henson, 
tf^l'mhL    wl^ose  liberal   attitude  to. 

ward  Nonconformists  is  al- 
ready familiar  to  the  readers  of  The 
Oudook,  has  in  the  "Contemporary 
Review  "  for  April  an  article  on  "  The 
Future  of  the  Bible,"  which  has  occa- 
sioned much  discussion  in  England.  The 
reports  of  this  article  which  came  to  the 
United  States  by  cable  and  mail  repre- 
sented it  as  being  destructive  in  char* 
acter.  An  examination  of  the  article 
itself,  however,  as  now  published  in 
America,  shows  that  these  reports  were 
misleading.  The  statements  to  which 
exception  has  been  taken  were  chiefly 
these  two :  First,  that  certain  portions  of 
the  Bible  now  regularly  read  in  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Church  of  England  could  be 
advantageously  omitted.  Second,  that 
Christian  writings  outside  of  the  Bible 
might  well  be  read  in  the  churches,  just 
as  hymns  are  sung  as  well  as  the  Old 
Testament  Psalms.  Neither  of  these 
propositions  se^ms  revolutionary  to  the 
ordinary  American,  for,  outside  of  cer- 
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tain  churches,  liberty  is  already  accorded 
to  the  minister  to  read  or  omit  such 
passages  as  he  pleases,  and  even,  if  he 
thinks  well,  to  use  extra-Scriptural  liter- 
ature in  the  public  service.  Even  in 
the  Church  of  England  not  the  whole  of 
the  Bible  is  included  in  the  series  of 
lessons  appointed  to  be  read ;  and  the 
use  of  tl^  Prayer-Book  itself  is  in 
accordance  with  Canon  Henson's  con- 
tention that  literature  outside  of  the 
Bible  may  be  used  in  the  services  of  the 
Church.  The  real  occasion  for  the  dis- 
cussion is,  we  think,  not  any  one  thing 
that  Canon  Henson  has  said,  but  rather 
the  spirit  of  freedom  with  which  he 
writes.  He  recognizes  that  neither  "  in- 
spiration "  nor  "  canonicity  "  prevents 
the  student  of  the  Bible  from  applying 
to  it  the  tests  that  he  applies  to  general 
literature,  and  judging  it  according  to 
the  most  rigorous  moral  standards.  He 
says,  what  is  perfectly  true,  that  while 
educated  men  have  the  means  at  their 
disposal  of  discriminating  between  those 
portions  of  the  Bible  that  are  of  per- 
manent value  to  humanity  and  those 
portions  which,  though  once  bearing 
directly  upon  human  life,  are  now  chiefly 
of  historic  interest,  the  masses  of  the 
people  are  perplexed  by  having  all  por- 
tions of  the  Bible  put  upon  ttie  same 
plane.  As  a  result,  he  says,  these 
<<  have  no  other  course  upon  them,  when 
the  difficulty  is  brought  home  either  by 
their  own  intelligence  or  by  the  action 
of  others,  than  the  violent  and  unhai^>y 
course  of  repudiating  the  Bible  alto- 
gether." It  is  in  the  interest  of  assist- 
ing such  as  are  not  special  students  of 
the  Bible  to  discriminate  betwe^p  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  book  that  he  has  made 
his  suggestions.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
Canon  Henson,  in  his  article,  lays  great- 
est stress  upon  the  constructive  value  of 
the  New  Testament  He  recognizes 
that  it  is  a  great  corrective  of  abuses  in 
the  Church,  an  instrument  by  which  the 
Church  may  appeal  "against  its  own 
treasons."  Just  as,  in  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  the  Church's  conception 
of  God  and  of  God's  wa}^  was  unsci- 
entific, and  therefore  it  had  to  pass 
through  a  time  of  turmoil  for  its  own 
correction,  so  now  it  is  repeating  its 
experience  through  a  new  accession  of 


scientific  knowledge,  which  will  in  the 
end  be  as  constructive  as  was  the  work 
of  Luther  and  the  other  reformers. 


•WW.  .•._.  Dr.  Charles  W.Stubbs, 
Th.D.«»^Eiy.  Dean  of  Ely  Cathedral, 
has  been  defining  his 
position  in  recent  addresses  on  ques- 
tions now  agitating  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  other  churches  also.  Speak- 
ing at  Ely  to  an  audience  of  men,  he 
affirmed  that  ecclesiastical  organization 
is  a  human  creation ;  no  pattern  of  it  has 
been  prescribed  by  divine  authority.  As 
to  theology,  it  is  passing  into  new  forms. 
Clergymen  who  would  be  intellectually 
honest  must  frankly  utter  all  they  hold 
to  be  true,  and  if  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles of  Religion,  as  given  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  are  a  hindrance  to 
their  so  doing,  even  that  "  very  attenu- 
ated form  "  must  be  relaxed.  This,  how- 
ever desirable,  we  think  will  be  found 
much  harder  to  accomplish  than  to  pro- 
pose. In  one  of  his  Lenten  discourses 
the  broad-minded  Dean  UHik  up  the 
allegation  of  many  Anglicams  that  non- 
conformity to  the  Established  Church  is 
schism.  He  denied  it,  saying  that  the 
evil  thing  called  schism  was  not  in  an 
external  separation,  but  in  discord,  un- 
charitableness,  breach  of  spiritual  fellow- 
ship, moral  disunion,  and  unbrotherli- 
ness.  While  thoroughly  preferring  his 
own  Church,  he  eagerly  desired  com- 
munion and  fellowship  with  all  Noncon- 
formists. Were  he  to  regard  many  of 
Christ's  own  outside  the  national  Church 
as  outside  of  Christ's  Church,  though  they 
were  doing  half  of  the  Christian  work 
done  in  the  country,  not  they,  but  he, 
would  be  guilty  of  the  sin  of  schism. 
The  Dean,  it  should  be  added,  is  no 
new  convert  to  these  positions,  which 
are  gradually  gaining  adherents. 

A  very  interesting  serv- 
Southtra^Church  ice  was  held  at  St.  James's 

Church,  Goose  Creek, 
South  Carolina,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Charleston,  on  Sunday,  the  17th  inst, 
commemorating  the  coming  of  the  first 
missionary  sent  to  the  Colony  of  Caro- 
lina by  the  well-known  London  Society 
for  the  Propagation   of  the  Gospel  in 
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Foreign  Parts.  The  old  church,  which 
is  about  as  lai^e  as  its  contemporary, 
the  Dutch  Church  in  the  Sleepy  Hollow 
Cemetery  in  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  is 
a  plain  edifice  of  stone,  with  touches  of 
decoration  over  the  windows,  with  the 
royal  arms  of  the  English  sovereign 
over  the  great  pulpit,  and  with  one  or 
two  hatchments  of  well-known  South 
Carolinian  families  in  front  of  the  gallery 
at  the  other  end  of  the  church.  No  one 
knows  how  the  royal  arms  escaped 
mutilation  and  destruction  during  the 
Revolutionary  period.  The  church  has 
been  singularly  fortunate ;  it  has  passed 
through  two  great  wars  and  a  severe 
earthquake  without  serious  damage.  It 
is  filled  with  the  old-fashioned  square 
pews,  and  the  place  occupied  in  the 
Episcopal  churches  of  to-day  by  the 
altar  and  reredos  is  occupied  by  a  great 
pulpit  which  rises  like  a  gigantic  fiower 
on  a  slender  stem,  with  a  sounding-board 
hung  directly  over  it,  on  a  level  with  the 
galleries.  The  church  stands  in  the 
heart  of  the  woods,  with  very  few  houses 
about  it,  and  was  for  many  decades  in 
colonial  times  and  immediately  after 
the  Revolution  the  church  of  the  fami- 
lies on  the  neighboring  plantations. 
Services  are  now  held  at  infrequent 
intervals,  but  the  church  has  an  endow- 
ment and  is  kept  well  in  repair.  The 
anniversary  service  was  attended  by  a 
large  company  of  people  who  went  down 
from  Charleston  by  special  train.  A 
choir  from  the  Charleston  churches  led 
the  processional ;  there  was  a  brief  serv- 
ice and  a  historical  address  by  Colonel 
John  T.  Thomas,  of  Charleston.  The 
first  missionary,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Thomas, 
arrived  on  the  ground  in  1702.  The 
first  church  building  was  erected  exactly 
two  hundred  years  ago ;  the  second,  on 
the  present  site,  in  1706;  and  the  pres- 
ent building  in  1713.  The  parish  has 
had  seven  rectors.  This  interesting 
occasion  brought  together  a  large  repre- 
sentation of  the  descendants  of  the  fam- 
ilies associated  with  its  early  history. 

Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  the 
^'^Bu^'^*'**   Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

had  to  frame  his  first  budget 
under  exceptionally  disadvantageops 
circumstances.     Owing  to  the  falling  off 


in  trade,  and  to  some  remissions  of 
direct  taxation  made  at  the  end  of  the 
South  African  War,  there  was  a  deficit 
of  nearly  $35,000,000  for  the  year 
1903-4.  Meanwhile  Government  ex- 
penditures had  been  greatly  increasing, 
and  for  the  present  year  it  was  necessary 
that  about  $700,000,000  should  be 
raised.  It  had  been  known  since  October 
that  the  revenue  was  steadily  declining. 
It  had  also  been  equally  apparent  that 
it  would  not  be  practicable  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  view  of  the  large  expenditures 
on  the  army  and  the  navy  and  the  in- 
creased charge  for  the  national  debt, 
to  bring  down  the  estimates  to  anything 
approximating  to  the  level  of  those  of 
the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
war.  Many  new  methods  of  meeting 
the  deficit  had  been  suggested ;  but  in 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  budget  there  is  no 
hint  of  protective  duties,  and  only  one 
feature  that  is  new.  This  is  a  draft  for 
$700,000  on  unclaimed  government 
stock,  on  consols  scrip  lying  at  the  Bank 
of  England,  the  ownership  of  which  has 
long  remained  unknown.  It  is  a  novel 
expedient  to  draw  on  this  fund.  It  is 
not  one  that  can  often  be  repeated ;  for 
it  really  amounts  to  borrowing,  and  is 
not  much  better  as  a  financial  measure 
than  resorting  to  the  plan  adopted  during 
the  South  African  War  of  suspending 
payments  to  the  sinking  fund  account 
of  the  national  debt.  As  for  the  balance 
of  the  deficit,  it  is  to  be  made  good  by 
(1)  increasing  the  tax  payable  on  all 
incomes  of  over  $800  from  eleven- 
pence to  one  shilling  in  the  pound ;  (2) 
increasing  the  duty  on  tea  from  sixpence 
to  eightpence  a  pound ;  and  (3)  by  some 
additional  duties  on  tobacco,  chiefly  on 
cigars  and  cigarettes.  Next  to  the 
receipts  from  customs  and  excise  duties, 
the  largest  item  in  the  Government  rev- 
enue is  derived  from  the  income  tax.  The 
receipts  last  year  from  this  source  were 
$154,000,000;  and  the  increase  from 
elevenpence  is  calculated  to  produce  an 
additional  $12,500,000.  In  the  autumn 
of  1899,  when  the  war  began,  the  income 
tax  was  eightpence  in  the  pound,  at 
which  figure  it  had  stood  since  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  historic  budget  of  1894.  In 
1900  it  went  up  to  a  shilling;  in  1901 
to  a  shilling  and  twopence ;  and  in  1 902 
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to  a  shining  and  fourpence,  the  highest 
ftgnre  it  has  reached  since  the  time  of 
the  Crimean  War.  Last  year  it  was 
brought  down  to  elevenpence,  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  business  and  profes- 
sional men,  on  whom  the  direct  burden 
of  the  war  had  fallen  roost  heavily.  Its 
increase  this  year  is  a  disappointment, 
as  the  middle  classes  had  been  hoping 
that  the  change  would  be  in  the  other 
direction.  The  duty  on  tea  before  the 
war  was  fourpence.  It  went  up  to  sixpence 
during  the  war;  and  this  and  the  in- 
creased duties  on  tobacco  and  beer  were 
regarded  by  the  Government  as  especially 
the  contributions  of  the  working  classes 
to  the  war  expenditures.  The  increased 
income  tax  and  the  added  duties  on  tea 
must  now  be  regarded  as  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  enormously  increased  expend- 
itures on  the  army  and  navy.  This 
year  the  army  and  navy  are  to  cost 
$333,000,000 ;  and  of  this  sum  $57,500,- 
000  is  going  into  new  war  tonnage. 
The  increase  in  the  national  debt,  due 
to  the  three  years'  war  in  South  Africa, 
has  added  $20,000,000  to  the  sum  which 
has  to  be  allocated  to  the  interest  and 
sinking  funds  accounts.  As  recently  as 
1895  $470,000,000  covered  all  the  outlay 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  income- 
tax  payers  then  contributed  only  $78,- 
000,000. 


ScotHth  Scotland,   although    it 

QoMi  ifMiftgMieiit  has  only  seventy-two 
at  we»tmiii.tor  members,  has  always 
been  able  to  get  what  it  wanted  from  the 
British  Parliament.  Two  instances  of 
its  marked  success  in  this  line  are  just 
now  forthcoming.  Last  year  it  obtained 
an  Act  under  which  magistrates  of  any 
city  can  determine  at  what  hour  the 
public-houses  shall  be  closed.  Under 
this  Act  the  magistrates  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  have  just  closed  them  at 
ten  o'clock  at  night  instead  of  eleven  as 
heretofore.  Glasgow,  as  usual,  led  the 
way;  and  before  the  year  is  out,  Dundee 
and  Aberdeen,  like  Edinburgh,  will  have 
followed  Gla^pow's  example.  The  other 
instance  of  Scotland's  good  management 
at  Westminster  is  the  Education  Bill. 
The  English  Education  Acts,  it  will  be 
recalled,  swept  away  the  school  boards, 
although  these   boards  in  their  thirty 


jrears'  service  had  been  absolutely  free 
from  scandal,  and  had  better  records 
for  fiaitfiful  and  effectual  successful 
work  tlian  any  other  popularly  elected 
bodies  ever  estabKshed  in  England.  The 
ostensible  plea  for  the  extinction  of  the 
school  boards  was  economy;  and  for 
this  reason  it  was  expected  that  by  the 
new  bill  an  end  would  be  made  to  the 
school  boards  in  Scotland.  This  is  not 
to  be  the  case.  The  boards  in  the  large 
cities  are  to  be  continued ;  their  areas 
and  their  powers  are  to  be  extended ; 
and  they  are  to  have  much  more  money 
at  command  to  establish  bursaries  at  the 
universities,  and  otherwise  to  further 
higher  education.  Most  of  these  changes 
are  along  directiy  opposite  lines  from 
those  of  the  English  Education  Acts 
passed  by  the  Balfour  Government.  The 
Scottish  Bill  is  as  progressive  and  as 
democratic  a  measure  as  could  have  been 
obtained  from  a  Liberal  Government; 
while  the  English  Acts,  as  is  now  well 
known,  are  retrograde  in  nearly  every  par- 
ticular. One  reason  for  this  difference  is 
the  part  which  the  Church  of  England  has 
had  for  nearly  a  century  in  elementary 
education,  and  the  power  which  on  l^s- 
lation  of  this  kind  the  bishops  have 
exercised  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  But 
another  of  almost  equal  importance  is 
the  feet  that  on  domestic  questions  in 
Scotland  there  are  no  well-marked  party 
lines  and  little  party  feeling.  Scottish 
members  are  now  almost  evenly  divided 
in  the  House  of  Commons;  but  their 
Toryism  and  their  Liberalism  usually 
come  into  play  only  on  English,  Irish, 
and  Imperial  questions.  The  majority 
of  the  Scotch  members  last  3^ear  de- 
manded the  new  Licensing  Act  This 
year  they  were  opposed  to  any  attack 
on  the  popularly  elected  school  boards. 
Even  in  the  days  which  preceded  the 
first  Reform  Act,  Sir  Walter  Scott  used 
to  claim  that  his  beloved  Scotland  was 
the  best-governed  country  in  the  world. 
Scotland  to-day  is  still  pre-eminent  in 
this  respect.  It  owes  this  to  the  law- 
abiding  character  of  its  people,  and  to 
the  fact  that  ever  since  Scotland  came 
into  the  Union,  and  e^)ecially  since 
1832,  the  Scottish  members  have  paid 
little  heed  to  party  lines  when  Scotch 
domestic  questions  were  being  settled 
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The  conditions  under 
''*'orthe''R^d''*  which   250,000  laborers 

from  China  are  to  be 
stockaded  on  "  the  Rand  " — the  famous 
gold'  fields  of  South  Africa — have  now 
been  published,  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
compare  them  with  the  conditions  under 
which  the  mines  have  been  worked  by 
Kaffirs.  Since  the  British  took  over  the 
Transvaal,  the  Kaffirs  have  been  recruit- 
ed much  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  pro- 
posed that  coolies  shall  be  recruited  in 
China.  All  the  recruiting  since  1901 
has  been  done  through  the  Labor  Bureau, 
a  sub-department  of  the  all-powerful 
Chamber  of  Mines.  Before  that  time 
recruiting  was  in  independent  hands, 
generally  of  unscrupulous  men  who  got 
together  large  companies  of  Kaffirs  and 
auctioned  them  off  to  the  mine  manager 
who  would  pay  the  largest  premium  for 
the  opportunity  to  engage  the  "  boys." 
Early  in  1901  Lord  Milner  ended  that 
kind  of  recruiting,  and  the  Labor  Bureau 
was  given  a  monopoly  of  recruiting 
for  the  mines  all  over  South  Africa. 
The  Bureau  will  manage  all  recruiting 
in  China,  and  when  it  gets  the  coolies 
to  the  Rand  it  will  apportion  them  on  a 
pro  rata  basis  according  to  the  stamping 
power  of  each  mine  and  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  mines  which  are  stamp- 
ing and  of  those  which  are  only  devel- 
oping. The  contracts  with  the  coolies 
are  to  be  for  three  years ;  those  with 
the  natives  now  in  force.' are  for  six 
months.  The  working  day  is  to  be  ten 
hours;  the  pay  twenty-five  shillings  a 
month,  with  housing  and  rations.  The 
rate  for  Kaffirs  has  of  late  been  as  high 
as  fifty-two  shillings  a  month,  with  huts 
and  rations.  Work  on  Sunday  is  to  be 
optional — a  condition  which  practically 
abrogates  the  old  Transvaal  law  which 
decrees  that  only  absolutely  necessary 
work  shall  be  done  on  Sunday,  a  law 
which  the  mining  companies  strenuously 
opposed  and  have  continuously  evaded 
alike  under  Boer  and  British  rule.  The 
mining  companies  guarantee  to  furnish 
letter-writers  and  barbers,  and  supply 
clothing,  books,  and  tobacco  at  prices 
current  in  Tientsin.  If  a  Chinaman  is 
killed,  his  body  is  to  be  returned  to 
China  and  his  family  compensated.  No 
compensation  was  paid  in  the  case  of 


the  death  of  a  Kaffir.  The  great  ad- 
vantage that  a  Kaffir  has  had  over  the 
Chinaman  is  his  freedom.  There  has 
been  no  compound  system  while  the 
mines  have  been  worked  by  Kaffirs. 
There  are  mine  locations  in  which  are 
the  huts ;  but  there  are  no  gates  to  keep 
the  Kaffirs  within  the  locations.  For 
the  Chinamen,  the  compound  on  the 
Rand  will  be  as  much  a  prison  as  the 
Kimberley  compounds  are  for  the  fifteen 
thousand  native  employees  of  the  De 
Beers  Company.  They  are  lodged  be- 
hind barred  doors,  and  work  in  a  vast 
barb-wired  stockade,  to  prevent  them 
parting  with  stolen  diamonds.  The 
Chinamen  will  be  kept  in  the  stockades, 
because  Johannesburg  does  not  want 
them  on  the  streets  or  established  in 
any  way  in  the  life  of  the  city.  They 
are  to  be  rigidly  excluded  from  all  work 
except  the  mines.  They  are  not  to  be 
permitted  to  set  up  as  traders,  nor  are 
they  ever  to  be  able  to  take  title  to  real 
estate.  These  provisions  are  due  to  the 
experience  of  Natal,  where  the  Indian 
coolies,  who  come  in  large  numbers  in- 
dentured to  the  sugar  and  tea  planters, 
as  soon  as  they  are  free  of  their  servi- 
tude, compete  with  white  artisans,  set 
up  as  retail  traders,  and  claim  all  the 
privileges  of  citizenship.  Knowledge 
of  the  conditions  of  servitude  has  in- 
creased the  opposition  in  Great  Britain 
to  the  Pretoria  ordinance. 


War  Newt  ^^^  report  of  Viceroy  Alexiev 
confirms  in  important  details 
the  account  of  the  destruction  of  the 
battle-ship  Petropavlovsk  made  by  the 
Japanese  Vice-Admiral  Togo.  Imme- 
diately after  that  catastrophe  the  Czar 
ordered  a  thorough  investigation,  and  as 
a  result  of  that  investigation  the  Viceroy 
reports  that  there  was  an  explosion  under 
the  starboard  side  of  the  Petropavlovsk, 
and  that  a  mine  exploded  under  the 
Pobieda.  This  report  is  as  significant 
in  what  it  omits  as  in  what  it  contains ; 
it  declares  that  one  ship  was  destroyed 
and  the  other  injured  by  the  explosion 
of  mines,  but  no  statement  is  made  in 
regard  to  the  vital  question  whether  the 
mines  were  offensive  or  defensive.  The 
further  statement  that  Admiral  Makaroff 
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was  entirely  familiar  with  the  torpedoes 
which  had  been  laid  to  defend  the  port 
confirms  the  Japanese  version  of  the 
affair.  The  only  inference  from  the 
Viceroy's  statement  is  that  it  was  offen- 
sive and  not  defensive  mines  which 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  Russian 
ship.  There  has  been  some  tendency 
to  criticise  the  Japanese  for  the  methods 
used  on  this  occasion,  but  such  methods 
have  been  practiced  by  all  natipns  in  all 
times  of  warfare.  It  was  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  Russians  to  detect  a  ruse  of 
this  kind  and  to  protect  themselves  from 
it  While  the  Russians  are  spared  the 
mortification  of  the  loss  of  one  of  their 
great  ships  by  one  of  their  own  mines, 
3iey  have  been  compelled  to  report  the 
destruction  of  a  steam  launch  with  a 
Russian  lieutenant  and  twenty  men  on 
board  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine  which 
was  being  laid  at  Port  Arthur.  The 
Russians  have  been  so  far  as  unfortunate 
in  dealing  with  mines  and  torpedoes  as 
the  Japanese  have  been  skillful  and  suc- 
cessful. There  has  been  a  succession 
of  rumors  in  regard  to  the  landing  of 
troops  in  Korea,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Yalu  River,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Port  Arthur,  but  only  one  fact  may  be 
confidently  inferred,  and  that  is  increased 
activity  in  the  field.  The  appearance 
on  the  east  coast  of  Korea  of  the  Vladi- 
vostok squadron,  which  sunk  there  a 
Japanese  merchant-vessel  on  Monday 
morning  of  this  week,  seems  to  have 
been  only  a  dash  in  quest  of  troop- 
ships, not  an  important  naval  move- 
ment Through  the  mist  of  newspaper 
gossip  of  every  kind,  nothing  may 
be  taken  for  granted  except  the  steady 
increase  of  both  Japanese  and  Rus- 
sian land  forces,  and  the  rapid  prep- 
aration for  the  land  campaign  which  is 
not  likely  to  be  deferred  much  after  the 
opening  of  the  spring  season.  On 
Wednesday  of  last  week  it  was  reported 
that  Admiral  Alexiev  had  asked  to  be 
relieved  of  his  command.  The  cause 
assigned  for  this  action  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  Admiral  Skrydloff  to  succeed 
the  late  Admiral  Makaroff  as  commander 
of  the  Russian  forces  in  the  wan  Be- 
fore the  resignation  can  become  effect- 
ive it  must  be  accepted  by  the  Czar, 
and  at  this  writing  it  is  not  certain  that 


he  has  done  sa  But  whether  the  Czar 
accepts  it  or  not,  the  prestige  of  Ad- 
miral Alexiev  is  apparently  gone.  We 
comment  below  on  the  significance  of 
this  event  in  the  war. 

The   Czar  and  Admiral 
Alexiev 

The  retirement  of  Admiral  Alexiev 
from  the  position  of  Viceroy  in  the  Far 
East,  if  the  Czar  does  not  finally  counter* 
mand  it,  indicates  a  change  not  so  much 
of  policy  in  that  region  as  of  personnel 
which  may  be  of  the  highest  importance, 
not  only  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  on  the 
part  of  the  Russians,  but  in  the  internal 
history  of  that  country.  There  are  two 
parties  in  Russia — a  party  of  progress 
and  a  reactionary  party.  The  party  of 
progress  believes  in  and  is  urging  the 
evolution  of  Russia  along  the  lines  of 
Western  civilization,  the  gradual  recon- 
struction of  the  Government  on  a  basis 
of  responsibility  both  to  the  Czar  and 
to  the  people,  the  introduction  of  the 
element  of  representation,  freedom  of 
thought  and  of  speech,  the  substitution 
of  judicial  and  constitutional  methods 
for  arbitrary  methods;  in  a  word,  the 
development  of  Russia  along  constitu- 
tional lines.  The  reactionary  party,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  committed  to  the 
present  bureaucratic  system,  with  arbi- 
trary control  of  all  the  instruments  and 
means  of  government;  including,  to  a 
large  degree,  the  courts,  the  rigid  cen- 
sorship of  the  press,  the  policing,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  mind  of  Russia  as  well  as 
of  the  Russian  country,  antagonism  to 
Western  methods,  and  the  development 
of  the  country  along  Oriental  lines. 

Russia  is  to-day  permeated  with  dis- 
contient,  but  the  conditions  are  so  un- 
usual that,  while  revolution  may  occur, 
it  is  highly  improbable.  Of  the  sincer- 
ity, the  kindliness,  and  the  conscientious 
desire  of  the  Czar  not  only  to  rule  his 
people  well,  but  to  preserve  peace,  there 
is  no  question ;  but  the  Czar,  unfortu- 
nately, is  in  many  ways  the  most  isolated 
person  in  his  great  Empire.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  reach  him;  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  secure  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
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any  part  of  the  Russian  dominions.  He 
is  surrounded  by  a  highly  organized 
bureaucracy,  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep 
him  in  ignorance  of  the  real  condition  of 
the  Empire  in  order  that  it  may  rule 
undisturbed.  Russia  cannot  be  reformed 
from  the  top  imless  a  Czar  of  genius 
appears,  a  man  of  immense  mental  force, 
of  great  physical  vitality,  and  of  states- 
manlike genius.  The  Czars  of  late  years 
have  been  men  of  kindly  nature,  domi- 
nated by  a  desire  to  serve  their  people  ; 
but  no  Czar  has  possessed  the  qualities 
necessary  for  the  reformation  of  the 
Russian  Government 

The  Russian  peasantry  are  still,  as  in 
the  days  when  TurgrfnieflE  wrote  "  Spring 
Floods  "  and  "  On  the  Eve,''  devoted  to 
the  Czar  and  antagonistic  to  the  bureau- 
cracy whom  they  ignorantly  but  rightly 
hold  responsible  for  all  the  ills  which 
Ru3sians  suffer ;  but  they  are  so  inert, 
sluggish,  and  undeveloped  that  so  far 
it  has  been  impossible  to  organize  them 
into  an  opposition,  or  to  find  in  them 
the  material  either  for  peaceful  reform 
or  for  revolutionary  outbreaks.  There 
is  in  Russia  no  middle  class  educated 
either  in  practice  or  intelligence  to  do 
the  work  of  conducting  the  Government ; 
no  powerful  commercial  class,  as  in 
France,  Germany,  and  England,  conserv- 
ative by  instinct,  but  with  a  certain  open- 
ness of  mind,  to  form  a  basis  for  con- 
stitutional government.  The  educated 
classes  are,  as  a  rule,  devoted  Russians 
in  race  feeling,  but  antagonistic  to  the 
stupid  tyranny  of  the  bureaucracy.  The 
universities  have  long  been  centers  of 
discontent,  and  raids  of  the  police  on 
students  are  reported  with  almost  peri- 
odical regularity.  In  nothing  has  the 
oppressiveness  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment shown  itself  more  short-sighted 
than  in  the  blight  which  it  has  laid  on 
freedom  of  thought  and  the  development 
of  Russian  intelligence  along  political 
lines.  The  Russian  artist,  scientist,  or 
scholar  is  encouraged  so  long  as  he  deals 
exclusively  with  his  own  arts;  but  let 
him  begin  to  think  and  to  speak  about 
human  rights  and  instantly  the  hand  of 
repression  is  laid  on  him.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  there  was  a  group  of  young 
writers  in  Russia  recently  come  from  the 
universities,  full  of  enthusiasm,  hope,  and 


promise ;  to-day  many  of  that  group  are 
dead,  others  are  living  in  exile,  and 
others  are  blighted  and  enfeebled  men 
in  middle  life.  A  stupid  tyranny  has 
crushed  these  children  of  genius  and 
blighted  what  promised  to  be  a  striking 
movement  in  Russian  literature.  If  Tol- 
stoy did  not  hold  so  unique  a  position 
as  to  be  in  a  certain  sense  above  the 
reach  of  the  law,  he  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  stay  in  Russia. 

Now, of  this  reactionary  policy  Admiral 
Alexiev  has  been  the  head  and  front 
Bom  in  1843,  of  humble  parentage,  his 
father  an  Armenian,  his  mother  a  Rus- 
sian, his  life  presents  the  most  dramatic 
contrasts;  for  in  August  last  he  was 
appointed  Viceroy  of  the  Far  East,  a 
semi-regal  position,  with  a  great  salary 
and  supreme  command  of  Russian  land 
and  sea  forces,  entitled  to  a  special 
salute  wherever  he  went,  and  to  fly  a 
special  flag  from  the  masthead  of  his 
vessels.  When  the  Russo-Japanese  ne- 
gotiations were  reopened  last  summer, 
the  Czar  wrote  to  him :  "  I  give  you  full 
power  to  maintain  the  power  of  Russia, 
by  force  of  arms  if  necessary."  The 
appointment  of  Alexiev  involved  neces- 
sarily the  retirement  of  M.  de  Witte  from 
the  position  of  Minister  of  Finance,  and 
the  Admiral  became  the  chief  adviser  of 
the  Czar  in  a  great  crisis.  That  he  was 
either  ignorant  of  the  actual  situation,  or 
that  he  misinformed  the  Czar  as  to  con- 
ditions and  feeling  in  Japan,  is  evident ; 
for  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  surprised  no 
one  so  much  as  the  Czar,  and  that  the 
Ruler  of  All  the  Russias  was  bent  upon 
and  expected  peace  as  the  issue  of  the 
negotiations.  There  is  ground  for  the 
belief  that  not  only  the  sudden  outbreak 
of  the  war,  but  the  extraordinary  thor- 
oughness of  the  preparation  of  the  Japan- 
ese, astounded  the  Czar  and  filled  him 
with  anger  against  his  advisers.  Not 
less  surprising  was  the  lack  of  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Russian  fleet 
at  Port  Arthur  and  the  Russian  army 
in  Manchuria.  The  readiness  of  the 
Japanese  and  the  unpreparedness  of  the 
Russians  were  made  strikingly  clear  in 
the  early  dramatic  incidents  of  the  war. 
The  Russian  disasters  fell  with  dra- 
matic force,  not  only  on  the  heart  of  the 
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Czar  and  of  Russia,  but  on  the  group  of 
which  Aleziev  was  the  heacL  The  first 
evidence  of  revolt  against  the  rule  of 
Alexiev  was  the  appointment  by  the 
Czar  of  Vice- Admiral  Makaroff  to  com- 
mand the  Russian  fleet  at  Port  Arthur, 
giving  him  at  the  same  time  absolute 
authority  *  the  second  evidence  was  the 
appointment  of  Prince  Kuropatkin  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Man- 
churia. These  steps  involved  the  loss 
to  Aleziev  of  the  control  both  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  left  him  merely  the 
civil  administration,  which  in  time  of 
war  meant  practically  nothing.  Raised 
higher  in  rank  than  any  other  man  in 
the  Russian  Empire,  second  only  to  the 
Czar,  Admiral  Alexiev  has  been  com- 
pletely discredited,  first  by  his  ignorance 
of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Japan  or  by  his 
failure  to  inform  the  Czar,  second  by 
the  extraordinary  lack  of  foresight  and 
preparation  which  has  made  the  Rus- 
sians the  victims  of  a  series  of  heart- 
breaking disasters.  Arrc^ant  and  con- . 
temptuous  of  the  Japanese  through 
ignorance,  to  Alexiev  and  to  the  men 
about  him  must  be  charged  largely  the 
responsibility  for  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war;  upon  him  and  die  group  of 
men  whom  he  represents  must  be  laid 
the  responsibility  of  the  Russian  disas- 
ters; and  his  retirement  will  be  wel- 
comed by  the  friends  of  Russia  and  of 
peace  throughout  the  world. 

M.  de  Witte,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
one  of  the  most  progressive  and  open- 
minded  statesmen  in  the  Russia  of  to-day. 
He  favored  the  evacuation  of  Manchuria, 
opposed  every  movement  towards  its 
annexation,  and  insisted  that  Russian 
promises  to  leave  it  should  be  carried 
out  to  the  letter.  It  was  for  this  reason  as 
well  as  because  of  his  progressive  policy 
along  general  lines  that  a  powerful  cabal 
at  court  was  organized,  the  Czar's  con- 
fidence in  him  sapped  by  intrigue,  and 
he  was  removed  from  office.  If  Russia 
is  relieved  from  the  rule  of  incompetent, 
selfish,  and  reactionary  men,  and  men 
of  the  stamp  of  M.  de  Witte  are  called 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  the  disasters  which 
she  has  met  will  not  be  too  great  a  price 
to  pay.  One  of  the  good  fruits  of  the 
present  struggle  in  the  Far  East  may  be 
the  regeneration  of  Russia. 


A  Wife's  Problem 

In  |;reat  distress  of  mind  and  heart,  and 
knowm^  not  where  to  seek  for  help,  I  am 
impeUed  to  turn  to  you.  My  husband  and  I 
had  lived  together  tor  many  years  of  happy 
wedded  life,  not  without  tnals  and  severe 
ones,  but  happy  in  our  relationship.  He 
was  finally  thrown  into  the  company  of  a 
woman  whose  personality  soon  took  a  strong 
hold  on  him.  She  was  a  woman  of  wealth 
and  station,  but  sick  and  unhappy  in  her 
married  life,  and  mv  husband's  sympathies 
went  out  to  her.  In  purity  and  goodness, 
he  sought  to  cheer  and  brighten  her  life, 
and  in  time  her  heart  dune  to  him,  and 
before  he  was  aware  of  his  danger,  be  real- 
ized that  he  loved  her,  I  know  not  through 
what  compromises  with  conscience — yet  I 
know  he  struggled.  He  fancied  he  could  be 
true  to  me  and  still  cherish  her. 

As  such  things  usually  do,  in  time  it  came 
to  my  knowledge,  and  was  such  a  blow  as 
seemed  to  me  would  surely  deprive  me  of 
life  or  reason.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  terrible 
feeling,  as  thoueh  the  sun  had  been  blotted 
out  and  I  wandered  in  a  darkened  world. 
Nothing  seemed  real,  all  a  dreadful  night- 
mare from  which  I  mus/  awaken  some  day. 
I  have  kept  my  unhappiness  from  everybody, 
although  I  have  often  felt  as  though  I  could 
not  get  up  and  face  another  day — and  the 
feeling  of  unreality  is  so  strong  it  often 
seems  as  though  it  were  some  one  else  and 
not  I  who  goes  about  the  routine  of  life. 

We  were  a  couple  united  by  true  love,  by 
many  similarities  of  taste  and  disposition, 
each  with  our  faults,  yet  both  striving  to 
live  the  Christian  life — my  husband  honored 
and  loved  by  all  who  know  him,  ever  trying 
to  realize  more  fully  the  ideal  of  true  man- 
hood. Oh,  can  you  tell  me  how  such  a 
horror  could  come  into  such  a  life?  Is  it 
possible  for  a  man  to  hold  two  women  in  his 
heart  ? — ^for  he  insists  he  loves  me  as  dearly 
as  ever,  and  strives  by  every  tenderness  to 
win  me  back  to  cheerfulness.  Yet  truth 
compels  him  to  admit  that  that  other  love 
still  claims  a  place  in  his  heart,  though  be 
has  tried  to  banish  it,  and  all  intercourse  has 
been  broken  off.  Lest  you  should  receive  a 
wrong  impression,  I  must  state  that  their 
intimacy  extended  to  declarations  of  mutual 
love,  but  was  entirely  innocent  beyond  that. 

There  are  moments  when  despair  over- 
whelms me.  I  feel  that  perhaps  this  passion 
is  really  the  deepest,  the  supreme  affection 
of  his  life,  and  in  that  case,  what  solution  is 
there  to  this  tragedy?  Can  you  at  least 
send  roe  some  one  thought  to  cling  to  in 
those  dreadful  moments  when  I  feel  like 
giving  up  the  struggle?  •  • 

When  a  difficulty  arises  between  two 
friends,  it  is  always  safe  for  both  to 
assume  that  there  is  some  wrong  on 
both  sides,  and  it  is  always  wise  for  each 
one  to  endeavor  to  discover  and  correct 
his  own  fault    It  is  much  easier  for  you 
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to  see  your  husband's  fault  than  to  see 
your  own ;  but  it  is  much  easier  for  you 
to  correct  your  own  fault  than  to  correct 
your  husband's.  Correcting  other  peo- 
ple's faults  is  always  a  delicate,  difficult, 
and  frequently  a  dangerous  business. 
What  your  husband's  fault  is  in  this 
case  we  cannot  judge ;  nor  have  we  any 
advice  to  give  him,  since  he  has  not 
asked  us  for  any.  But  it  is  easy  to  see 
from  your  letter  that  you  are  of  a  mor- 
bid, if  not  of  a  jealous,  temperament, 
and  that  you  have  made  yourself  men- 
tally sick  by  dwelling  on  circumstances 
until  you  have  exaggerated  them  and 
probably  misinterpreted  them. 

You  say  that  your  husband's  action 
has  been  innocent  Why  not  assume 
that  his  motives  also  have  been  inno- 
cent ?  You  affirm  that  for  many  years 
he  has  been  honored  and  loved  by  all 
who  knew  him,  ever  trying  to  realize 
more  fully  the  ideal  of  true  manhood. 
Why  imagine  that  he  has  now  ceased  to 
realize  this  endeavor  and  ceased  to  de- 
serve this  honor  and  affection  ?  You 
affirm  that  he  insists  that  he  loves  you 
as  dearly  as  ever,  and  strives  by  every 
tenderness  to  win  you  back  to  cheerful- 
ness. Why  not  accept  his  insistence  and 
go  back  to  cheerfulness  ? 

Is  it  wrong  for  a  husband  to  find  in- 
terest and  attraction  in  the  society  of  a 
woman  other  than  his  own  wife  ?  Is  it 
wrong  for  a  wife  to  find  interest  and 
attraction  in  the  society  of  a  man  other 
than  her  own  husband  ?  It  may  be.  It 
may  not  be.  It  depends  entirely  upon 
the  circumstances,  the  conditions,  the 
nature  and  degree  of  the  interest  and 
the  attraction.  No  one  person,  not  even 
a  faithful  and  loyal  wife,  ctm  fill  to  the 
full  all  the  life  of  any  other  person, 
though  he  be  a  devoted  husband.  Our 
lives  are  complicated ;  they  have  many 
elements  in  them,  and  they  must  get 
their  supply  through  many  avenues  and 
from  many  springs.  All  that  a  wife  has 
any  right  to  ask  is  that  kind  of  loyalty 
and  devotion  which  puts  her  first  and  su- 
preme in  his  regard.  All  that  a  husband 
has  a  right  to  ask  of  his  wife  is  similar 
supreme  regard.  If  your  husband  were 
abandoning  you  for  some  other  compan- 
ion, it  would  be  right  that  you  should 
feel  the  keenest  sorrow  and  indignation. 


But  the  reverse  is  the  case.  He  has 
discovered  that  his  interest  in  and  at- 
tachment to  another  woman,  a  woman 
apparently  of  uprightness  and  int^frity, 
is  troubling  you.  He  has  ceased  all 
social  relations  with  her.  Is  not  this 
sufficient  evidence  that  you  have  the 
supreme  place  in  his  affections,  and  that 
he  gives  you  the  loyalty  which  you  have 
a  right  to  ask  ? 

Our  advice  to  you,  then,  is  to  lay  aside 
your  tears,  to  banish  your  sorrows,  to 
cease  dwelling  upon  a  circumstance 
which  may  have  been  ill,  but  which  it  is 
almost  certain  you  have  exaggerated, 
and  to  return  to  your  cheerfulness.  If 
your  husband  has  been  wrong,  your 
plain  duty  is  to  win  him  back  to  right- 
eousness ;  and  you  will  do  this,  not  by 
self-indulgence  in  your  grief,  but  by 
giving  to  him  the  love  which  he  asks 
and  the  joy  which  comes  with  love. 
Even  if  you  have  to  pretend  to  some 
gladness  which  you  do  not  feel,  it  were 
better  than  to  impose  upon  him  the  gloom 
of  a  morbid  sorrow  which  you  ought  not 
to  feel.  Stop  thinking  about  yourself 
and  your  own  sufferings;  think  about 
him  and  what  you  can  do  to  make  him 
happy.  Happiness  flees  from  those  who 
pursue  her.  Happiness  pursues  those 
who  forget  themselves  and  think  only  of 
others. 

The    Church     and     the 
Young  Man 

The  letters  which  we  print  on  another 
page  indicate  that  the  interest  in  the 
relation  which  young  men  of  to-day  bear 
to  the  Christian  Church  is  neither  per- 
functory nor  limited.  The  ordinary  man 
on  the  street  has  his  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, though  it  may  not  be  very  well 
defined  in  his  own  mind,  as  well  as  the 
clergyman.  In  making  its  contribution 
to  this  discussion.  The  Outlook  wishes 
first  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
opinions  expressed  by  its  correspond- 
ents, and,  second,  to  state  what  it  believes 
is  the  fundamental  question. 

One  correspondent,  for  whose  letter 
we  could  not  find  space,  points  out  the 
fact  that  the  church  is  not  the  only  insti- 
tution which  suffers  from  a  dearth  pf 
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young  men.  Whatever  may  be  the  rea- 
son, the  young  men  of  America  are  not 
greatly  concerned  in  the  institutional 
form  which  not  only  religion  but  also 
arts,  letters,  and  even  civics  assume. 
Literary  circles  are  devoid  of  young  men, 
though  young  men  continue  to  write. 
Art  institutes  are  not  patronized  by 
young  men,  though  young  men  continue 
to  paint  And  civic  clubs  are  not  much 
in  the  favor  of  young  men,  though  young 
men  continue  to  vote  and  even  attend 
caucuses.  So  it  is  not  illogical  to  con- 
clude that,  even  granted  that  young  men 
do  not  go  to  church  in  proportionately 
large  numbers,  they  still  may  be  very 
far  from  being  irreligious.  The  sugges- 
tion, therefore,  that  it  is  because  young 
men  lack  personal  religion  that  they  do 
not  go  to  church,  fails  to  have  very  great 
force. 

But,  even  granted,  as  some  of  our  cor- 
respondents seem  to  assume,  that  the 
fault  is  with  the  young  men,  we  are  not 
therefore  brought  a  single  step  nearer 
to  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  if  difficulty 
there  be.  If  young  men  were  without 
fault,  there  would  be  no  need,  so  far  as 
they  are  alone  concerned,  of  any  church 
at  all.  In  the  city  that  is  to  be,  so  we 
are  told  in  the  concluding  book  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  which  young  men 
will  be  without  faults,  there  is  to  be  no 
temple.  It  is  the  faulty  young  men  that 
the  church  is  formed  to  serve,  and  if  it 
does  not  serve  such  the  failure  is  its 
own.  In  passing  we  may  say  that  we 
think  even  the  faults  of  the  young  men 
are  somewhat  exaggerated,  as  when  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Carter  compares  playing  golf 
on  Sunday  to  the  murder  of  John  the 
Baptist.  Mr.  Rowley  questions  whether 
the  scientific  spirit  of  the  age  has  not 
kept  men  from  church,  and  cites  for 
example  the  conditions  at  Harvard. 
The  proportion  of  young  men  attending 
daily  morning  chapel,  which  he  considers 
small,  seems  to  us  rather  large.  A  simi- 
lar average  in  the  city  of  New  York 
would  mean  that  about  172,000  would 
be  daily  gathering  in  various  places  of 
worship.  We  do  not  think  that  any 
community  in  the  United  States  not 
composed  exclusively  of  young  men  or 
young  women  can  show  such  a  record 
unless  it  is  under  ecclesiastical  control. 


In  the  judgment  of  The  Outlook,  Mr. 
Freeman,  whose  own  ministry  has  been 
marked  by  its  successful  appeal  to  men 
of  all  classes  and  ages,  has  included  in 
his  communication  the  real  principle 
which  the  Church  must  recognize  if  it  is 
successfully  to  persuade  young  men  of 
the  reason  for  its  own  existence.  It  is 
not  the  kind  of  sermon  or  the  kind  of 
service  that  will  really  settle  the  ques- 
tion ;  neither  the  military  pronuncia- 
mento  nor  the  brass  band  of  the  church 
militant  wins  battles ;  it  is  the  quality  of 
its  soldiers,  the  kind  of  life,  that  is,  which 
the  Church  concretely  presents.  If  all 
the  churches  were  filled  with  young  men, 
the  real  question  would  not  be  solved ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  never  a  young 
man  went  to  church  the  question  could 
conceivably  be  much  nearer  solution 
than  it  is  to-day. 

In  much  of  this  discussion  it  seems 
taken  for  granted  that  the  Church  has 
a  right  to  be  heeded  and  given  rever- 
ence, just  because  it  is  the  Church.  To 
those  who  are  outside  of  the  Church, 
this  is  not  an  axiom  ;  they  must  first  be 
persuaded  that  the  Church  has  something 
worth  their  heeding  before  they  will 
heed  it  They,  at  least,  make  a  prac- 
tical distinction  between  the  institution 
and  its  religion,  between  churchisra  and 
Christianity.  In  this  respect  it  is  well 
to  turn  from  the  injunctions  of  the  Church 
to  the  example  of  the  one  whose  name 
the  Church  bears.  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
himself  a  young  man,  gathered  young 
men  about  him.  He  did  not  insist  on 
their  going  to  the  Jewish  church ;  he 
himself  went  both  to  the  Temple  and 
the  sjmagogue,  but,  except  as  he  com- 
plied with^hose  laws  which  made  the 
priest  an  inspector  of  health,  we  have 
no  record  that  he  urged  any  one  else  to 
go.  What  Jesus  Christ  was  concerned 
in  doing  was  not  in  building  up  an 
organization,  but  in  creating  character — 
individual  character,  social  character; 
not  in  bringing  people  into  right  rela- 
tion with  the  Church,  but  into  right  rela- 
tion with  themselves  and  with  their  God. 
While,  therefore,  the  question.  Why  do 
not  young  men  go  to  church  ?  is  an  im- 
portant one,  the  vital  question  is.  Why 
does  not  the  spirit  and  character  of 
Christ  more  prevail  ? 
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The  Spectator  has  had  opportunity, 
with  leave  to  print,  to  look  into  the  arca- 
num of  financial  expenditure  for  athletics 
at  one  of  our  great  Eastern  universities. 
The  general  report  for  a  year  of  the 
athletic  treasurer  of  that  university  was 
published  some  time  ago,  and  showed 
fiscal  magnitudes  rivaling  the  budget  of 
a  small  city  or  a  fair-sized  American 
college.  It  set  forth  receipts  reaching 
up  nearly  to  $100,000,  with  total  expend- 
itures of  about  the  same  imposing  sum ; 
and  of  the  receipts,  notwithstanding  the 
huge  income  from  gate  money,  several 
thousand  dollars  were  raised  by  collect- 
ing from  the  students  subscriptions  for 
"  general  athletics."  Of  the  outlay  about 
two-thirds  went  for  running  expenses  of 
the  crews  and  the  three  athletic  teams, 
and  included  such  items  in  rotund  figures 
as  $1 0,000  for  board  at "  training-tables," 
$7,000  for  sporting  goods,  $14,000  for 
traveling,  hotels,  and  meals,  $2,500  for 
"  trophies,"  and  so  on .  During  the  Spec- 
tator's brief  excursion  into  the  arcanum 
referred  to,  some  of  the  foregoing  big 
"  bunched  "  items  of  an  athletic  cam- 
paign were  analyzed  into  their  unpub- 
lished constituent  parts. 

Here,  for  a  sample,  was  what  en- 
tered into  consumption  for  the  football 
squad  during  a  single  season:  107  pairs 
of  shoes ;  29  silk  ankle-supporters ; 
170  undershirts;  167  under-jerseys ;  20 
canvas  jackets ;  87  nose-guards ;  76 
leather  belts;  59  pairs  of  "pants;"  70 
sweaters;  32  shin  guards;  17  head- 
gears (leather  caps);  437  elbow  and 
shoulder  pads;  several  hundred  shoe 
cleats;  10  "charley  horse"  guards;  15 
silk  knee-caps  ;  189  pairs  of  hose  ;  and 
200  footballs.  It  should  be  explained 
that  the  football  squad  at  the  university 
referred  to  consists  of  about  fifty  men, 
including  the  'arge  and  pretty  well  de- 
fined nucleus  of  the  **  regular  "  eleven. 
Each  one  of  the  squad  during  the  season 
averaged  about  $87  in  his  supply  of 
sporting  goods.  The  smaller  baseball 
squad  averaged  for  the  season  almost 
$1 00  per  man  in  consumption  of  sporting 
goods,  with  nearly  400  baseballs  as  a 
vivid  item. 


Further  anatomy  of  the  items  brought 
to  view  some  nice  and  novel  refinements 
in  up-to-date  athletics  at  a  great  Ameri- 
can university.  Thus  the  high  consump- 
tion of  footballs  connotes  the  fact  that 
some  fifty  of  those  ovoids,  costing  about 
three  dollars  each,  are  distributed  to 
candidates  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer, partly  for  home  practice.  The 
football  introduces  us  to  a  refinement 
still  more  costly  and  subtle.  It  appears 
that  after  a  day  or  two  of  use  the  ball 
has  a  tendency  to  grow  "  round  "  and 
lose  its  orthodox  shape.  In  catching 
punts  the  player  can  practice  on  the 
rounded  ball  only  at  some  risk  of  the 
deadly  fumble  of  the  new  ball  used  in 
the  match  game ;  and  thus  a  fresh 
ball  must  be  substituted  in  practice  as 
soon  as  the  normal  arc  of  the  ovoid  is 
impaired.  "Charley  horse  guards" 
interprets  itself  as  a  peculiar  stiff, 
padded  guard  of  the  large  frontal  muscle 
of  the  thigh,  which  is  very  amenable  to 
the  deep  "  charley  horse "  bruise,  so 
called — tricksy  players  in  earlier  football 
epochs  sometimes  adopted  a  concealed 
metallic  guard  at  that  vulnerable  spot. 
The  abundance  of  cleats  or  leather  bars 
on  the  sole  of  the  football  shoe  means 
that  those  holdfasts  wear  out  quickly 
and  must  often  be  renewed — and  high 
athletic  authoiity  at  the  university 
tells  of  an  unlooked-for  result  of  a  big 
match  with  a  rival  cleared  up  by  the 
after  disclosure  that  the  rivals  had 
fitted  their  team  with  deep  cleats  for 
the  muddy  gridiron.  The  ample  stock 
of  170  undershirts  means  that  provision 
must  be  made  for  frequent  changes,  to 
avoid  an  irritating  eruption  of  the  skin 
somewhat  specialized  to  football.  Fi- 
nally, 107  pairs  of  shoes,  made  to  order, 
and  retailing  at  about  $8.50  a  pair,  cer- 
tainly seems  liberal  on  the  face  of  the 
return.  But  the  up-to-date  football  man 
must  hie  him  to  a  fresh  pair  at  first 
symptom  of  rash  or  blister ;  and  a  wet 
day  and  match  signifies  that  the  shoes 
dry  stiff  and  must  be  discarded  by  the 
wholesale,  with  most  disastrous  results 
to  the  football  exchequer. 
-    ® 

Next  come  the  "  trophies,"  running  up 
to  about  $2,500  in  the  general  account, 
and  most  of  that  sum  distributed  in  me- 
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oientos  to  the  individual  athletes.  Here 
the  analysis  proves  that  each  of  some 
seventeen  football  players  and  managers 
gets  a  large  framed  photograph  depicting 
the  grouped  team  and  substitutes,  the 
individud  members  of  the  team  and  team 
groups  of  big  rival  universities— cost 
of  the  whole  for  each  man  about  $22. 
Besides,  there  are  gold  footballs  for 
watch-charms  (cost  about  $12  each)  for 
eighteen  players  and  managers,  and  the 
same  number  of  silver  balls  for  players 
of  lesser  degree,  while  individual  trophy 
banners,  costing  some  $25  each,  figure 
also  betimes  in  the  awards  to  players, 
track  athletes,  and  boating  men.  The 
star  athlete  who  can  "  make  "  the  team 
or  crew  year  after  year  may  draw  his 
trophies  annually,  and  can  duplicate 
them  yet  again  ii  he  shines  in  two 
athletic  branches.  Meanwhile,  as  gentle 
antidote,  he  can  learn  in  the  Greek  class- 
room of  the  olive  wreath  that  crowned 
the  victor  in  the  Olympian  games. 

The  Spectator  emerged  from  the  ath- 
letic arcanum  in  deep  mood  of  medita- 
tion. The  lights  of  his  college  memory 
streamed  back  to  simpler  athletic  days  at 
his  Alma  Mater,  before  the  noise-specta- 
cles and  popular  frenzy  and  high  finance 
of  football  had  come  in  to  distort  ath- 
letics. He  recalled  a  time  when  college 
sport  was  both  popular  and  profoundly 
if  not  purely  recreative,  when  a  few 
hundred  subscribed  dollars  supported 
the  university  ball  nine,  and  when  its 
members  paid  for  its  simple  group 
photographs  out  of  their  own  pockets. 
And,  turning  from  past  and  present  to 
future,  his  fancy  ran  onward  to  a  time 
when,  under  the  design  of  a  football  game 
rampant  and  a  color  scheme  like  that  of 
a  Federal  recruiting  station,  some  such 
poster  as  this  may  perchance  be  flung  out 
on  the  university  campus : 

Notice. — It  being  imperative  that  this 
year  the  university  wins  tne  football  cham- 
pionship, the  following  inducements  are 
ofiEered  to  each  candidate  for  the  eleven. 
Three  pairs  of  shoes,  four  undershirts,  one 
silk  anlde-supporter,  four  jerseys,  two  nose- 
guards,  two  oelts,  one  pair  of  **  pants,"  two 
sweaters,  one  head-gear,  one  shin-guard,  one 
"Charley  horse"  guard,  ten  cleats,  four 
pairs  of  hose,  and  four  footballs.  Men  mak- 
mg  the  team  or  accepted  as  first  substitutes 
may  receive   trophies  worth  at  least  $40. 


Men  in  the  squad,  whether  needed  or  not, 
will  often  be  taken  to  out-of-town  games  on 
parlor  cars  and  given  luxurious  hotel  fare. 
"  Good  feeling  "  all  around  being  desirable, 
visiting  coaches  and  athletic  benefactors  will 
always  be  nielcomed  and  hospitably  enter- 
tained. 

N.  B. — If  a  candidate  also  finds  football 
recreative,  no  objection  will  be  interposed. 

There  came  back  also  to  the  Specta- 
tor's memory  one  stanza  of  a  poem  read 
years  ago  at  a  reunion  of  one  of  his 
university's  most  famous  classes.  With 
a  verbal  change  or  two,  it  ran  thus : 

Lithe  legs  to  run  and  stalwart  arms  to  bustle, 

A  back  of  supple  steel  to  drive  the  oar. 
These  be  thy  gods  inspiring.    Each  aposde, 

Drowning  the  voices  that  were  thine  of  yore, 
Proclaims  mis  apotheosis  of  muscle 

As  thy  new  gospel  and  peculiar  lore. 
Behold  the  Good,  the  Beautiful,  and  True 

Incarnate  in  the  ball  nine  and  the  crew  I 

Rhymes  penned,  too,  some  decades  ago 
and  before  these  days  of  high  football, 
when  Hercules,  big  bulked,  shares  the 
academic  throne  with  Minerva. 


But  there  are  thoughts  both  more 
complex  and  serious  than  the  satires  of 
prose  or  verse :  Does  or  does  not  the 
fiscal  excess  in  the  athletics  of  the  large 
American  university  argue  a  disguised 
professionalism  in  spirit  underlying  the 
professionalism  in  practice  which  the 
athletic  purists  so  laudably  strive  to  sup- 
press ?  Will  or  will  not  that  excess  find 
a  logical  sequel  in  rigid  faculty  control  ? 
With  athletics  at  so  many  colleges  and 
universities  spelling  an  overgrowth,  will 
it  be  possible  to  transmute  it  from  its 
morbid  standards  with  the  verb  "  to  win  " 
in  the  foreground,  into  its  normal  func- 
tion with  the  verb  "  to  recreate  "  on  its 
signet?  Or  is  the  conservative  view 
old-fashioned,  not  to  say  "  old  fogy "  ? 
Is  the  bigness  of  college  athletics  a  mere 
analogue  of  the  tendency — which  college 
presidents  lament — of  heads  of  scholastic 
departments  to  amplify  their  branches 
under  the  elective  system,  and  would 
those  heads  be  more  moderate  than  the 
athletes  if  they  were  as  highly  subsi- 
dized ?  And,  finally,  in  broader  outlines, 
is  the  larger  college  athletics  in  its  sys- 
tem and  methods  but  a  reflection  of  the 
latter-day  uplift  of  material  standards  in 
the  world  outside  the  campus?  Time  may 
make  reply,  but  the  answer  is  not  yet 


The   Church   and    the   Young   Man :    A 

Discussion 

The  following  letters  were  called  forth  by  Mr.  Bok*s  article  in  The  Outlook  for  April 
16,  on  *'  The  Young  Man  and  the  Church.*'  To  avoid  repetitions  and  to  bring  them  all 
within  reasonable  space,  certain  portions  have  been  omitted.  Editorial  comment  will  be 
found  on  another  page. — The  Editors. 


FROM     AN      UNDERGRADUATE'S 
POINT  OF  VIEW 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  read  with  considerable  interest  the 
article  by  Mr.  Edward  Bok  on  "The 
Young  Man  and  the  Church,"  in  which 
he  attempts  to  explain  the  former's  in- 
difference to  the  latter.  The  conclusion 
he  reaches  is  that  '^  ministers  do  not,  in 
their  sermons,  give  the  young  man  some- 
thing worth  coming  for." 

Though  his  claim  may  be  true  to  a 
certain  extent,  yet,  in  the  light  of  it,  I 
find  it  difficult  to  explain  the  following 
facts :  There  are  in  Cambridge,  con- 
nected with  Harvard  University,  nearly 
three  thousand  students  to  whom  the 
college  chapel  is  accessible.  The  preach- 
ers who  occupy  its  pulpit  are  among  the 
most  eminent  in  the  country — such  men 
as  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Dr.  Henry  van 
Dyke,  and  Dr.  Washington  Gladden. 
Surely  these  men  have  something  to  say 
worthy  the  young  man's  consideration. 
And  yet  one  will  not  find  at  the  morning 
chapel  an  average  attendance  of  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  out  of  the 
large  student  body.  It  is  true  that  on 
Sunday  evenings  the  chapel  is  generally 
full,  but  far  the  greater  part  of  the  audi- 
ence is  composed  of  the  outside  public. 
Again,  though  the  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, with  its  hundreds  of  students,  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Back  Bay 
churches  of  Boston,  and  Harvard  Col- 
lege, with  a  still  larger  number,  is  only 
twenty  minutes'  ride  from  the  Back  Bay, 
yet  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to 
interest  these  young  men  in  the  regular 
church  services,  only  an  Exceedingly 
small  percentage  attending.  The  cause 
of  this  certainly  is  not  that  the  ministers 
"  give  them  nothing  to  come  for,"  nei- 
ther are  they  men  who  preach  "  vapid 
and  meaningless  sermons,"  nor  do  they 
"  direct  their  pulpit  batteries  at  Sunday 
golf."     On  the  contrary,  preachers,  for 


example,  like  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon 
bring  an  earnest,  thoughtful,  and  virile 
message. 

May  it  not  be  that  the  scientific  spirit 
of  our  day,  which  at  present  is  surely 
not  altogether  conducive  to  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  young  man,  and  which  no^. 
only  dominates  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing but  pervades  our  modem  life  as 
well,  has  had  much  to  do  with  creating 
in  the  young  men  an  indifference  toward 
the  whole  subject  of  religion  ? 

While  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the 
scientific  study  and  investigation  of 
recent  years  may  be  a  larger  and  more 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  religious 
life,  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  its  present 
influence  is  toward  a  widespread  disre- 
gard of  much  for  which  the  churches 
stand  ?  Charles  F.  Rowley, 

(Harvard,  1905.) 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

WHAT  THE  YOUNG  MAN  OWES 
TO  THE  CHURCH 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  paper 
in  your  issue  of  the  16th  inst  on  "  The 
Young  Man  and  the  Church,''  and,  while 
not  attempting  a  lengthy  reply,  would 
like  to  comment  on  the  conclusion,  "  The 
young  man  '11  come  fast  enough  if  you 
give  him  something  to  come  for."  He 
has  something  to  go  for.  Granting  that 
the  minister  may  show  too  much  familiar- 
ity with  books  and  too  little  knowledge 
of  life  as  it  is  lived  by  young  men,  there 
is  still  something  for  the  young  man  to 
think  about  Those  of  whom  your  cor- 
respondent speaks  seem  mostly  to  take 
a  purely  selfish  view  of  the  question. 
Each  says,  practically,  If  I  go  to  church, 
what  is  there  in  the  going  for  me  ? 
There  is  worship  for  him  to  offer.  "  He 
that  offereth  me  prayer  and  praise,  he 
honoreth  me."  The  young  man  needs 
to  forget  himself,  and  heed  the  admoni- 
tion of  the  old  preacher,  "  God  is  more 
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there  than  thou/'  If  he  goes  to  church 
thus  prepared  to  worship  as  well  as  to 
get  something,  it  will  be  strange  if  in 
prayer,  or  hymn,  or  word  read  from  the 
Book  of  books,  or  from  sermon,  no  mes- 
sage of  profit  comes  to  him.  There  are 
others  in  the  congregation  besides  him- 
self, and  so  the  sermon  which  is  for 
him  may  not  come  this  Sunday  or  the 
next,  or  the  Sunday  after ;  and  on  the 
Sunday  when  it  does  not,  "  God  takes  a 
text  and  preaches  patience,"  and  patience 
is  "  a  great  grace  and  most  commend- 
able virtue,"  one  well  worth  cultivating. 
The  subject  of  church-going  should  be 
treated,  not  from  the  desire  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  get  all  he  can  for  himself  out 
of  the  subject,  but  from  the  larger  point 
of  view  which  takes  account  of  the  fact 
that  **  no  man  liveth  to  himself." 
Chicago.  Reader. 

THE     SINFULNESS     OF    SUNDAY 
RECREATION 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook; 

...  In  Mr.  Bok's  article  on  the 
"Young  Man  and  the  Church  "  reference 
is  made  to  a  minister  who  preached 
against  "  Sunday  golfing."  It  seems 
that  four  of  his  "trustees  "  were  offended 
by  the  sermon  and  left  the  church,  and 
"  a  dozen  *  Sunday  golfing '  young  men 
who  always  were  regular  attendants  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  when  the  links 
were  closed,  likewise  called  for  their 
'letters.'"  History  repeats  itself.  When 
John  the  Baptist  rebuked  Herod  for  un- 
lawfully marrying  Herodias,  his  brother 
Philip's  wife,  Herod  cast  John  into  pris- 
on, and  afterward,  when  Herodias  had 
further  opportunity  to  take  vengeance 
on  John,  she  had  his  head  cut  off.  We 
see  the  same  spirit  manifested  in  these 
days  against  the  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness who  dares  to  speak  out  against' 
the  sins  practiced  by  his  congregation. 
Those  "trustees"  muttered  that  they 
went  to  church  "  to  hear  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  and  yet,  when  they  heard 
it  applied  to  the  desecration  of  the  Sab- 
bath, they  squirmed  and  cut  off  the  head 
of  their  preacher.  The  fact  is,  people 
in  these  days  of  money-grabbing  and 
pleasure-seeking  do  not  want  to  hear  the 
Gospel  of  repentance.  They  want  pol- 
ished oratory  and  oily  discourses.     In 


the  days  of  Isaiah,  when  the  people  had 
become  corrupt,  they  cried  to  the  proph- 
ets, "Prophesy  not  unto  us  right  things; 
speak  unto  us  smooth  things."  The 
same  cry  is  going  forth  to  the  preachers 
to-day  from  Sabbath  desecraters  and 
others  who  are  trying  to  find  a  pretext 
for  not  attending  church. 

No  doubt  many  young  men  are  kept 
away  from  church  because  the  sermons 
do  not  please  them.  But  what  is  a  minis- 
ter to  do  ?  He  must  preach  the  Gospel, 
and  make  it  attractive.  How  is  he  to  do 
it  and  not  apply  it  to  present  conditions? 
One  young  man  calls  the  preacher  dull 
because  he  talks  about  Palestine  and 
books,  another  refuses  to  go  to  church 
because  his  pastor  applies  Gospel  rules 
to  present-day  vices.  These  pretexts 
and  excuses  offered jjjv  the  young  man 
and  by  the  man  for  not  attending  church 
are  weak  and  false. 

But  there  is  a  reason  why  youn^  men 
do  not  attend  church  as  they  did  for- 
merly. This  is  especially  true  in  cities 
and  industrial  centers.  The  influence 
of  home  life  upon  young  men  is  being 
lost.  Young  men  leave  their  homes, 
and  come  among  new  scenes  and  myriad 
temptations.  After  a  time  it  becomes  a 
habit  not  to  attend  church,  but  to  spend 
the  Sabbath  in  recreation  that  is  worldly 
and  sinful.  Personal  experience  when 
a  young  man  in  the  pew,  and  observa- 
tions made  while  I  am  now  a  young  man 
in  the  pulpit,  lead  me  to  believe  that  it 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  church  and  the 
preacher  that  the  majority  of  young  men 
do  not  attend  church ;  it  is  not  because 
they  work  too  hard  during  the  week 
(before  going  to  college  I  worked  six 
days  a  week,  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a 
day,  at  hard  manual  labor,  and  yet  went 
to  church  on  Sunday),  but  it  is  because 
they  allow  the  attractions  of  Sunday 
sports  and  worldly  interests  to  have 
first  place  in  their  affections  and  aspira- 
tions. .  .  .        Lewis  E.  Carter, 

Pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Rexford  Flats,  New  York, 

A  CLERGYMAN*S  POINT  OF  VIEW 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

In  Mr.  Edward  Bok's  admirable  arti- 
cle on  "  The  Young  Man  and  the 
Church "  in  your  recent  number  he 
submits  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
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young  man  of  to-day  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  church.  With  many  of  his  points 
I  find  myself  at  perfect  agreement,  but 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  he  has  not 
submitted  the  cardinal  reasons  for  the 
lost  interest  on  the  part  of  our  young 
men  in  the  services  of  the  church.  I 
most  cordially  agree  with  him  that  the 
young  roan  of  to  day  demands  that 
which  very  frequently  he  fails  to  receive, 
namely,  a  message  like  that  of  Thomas 
Hughes  that  sets  forth  the  "  manliness 
of  Christ" 

There  is  a  spirit  of  effeminacy  in  the 
church  that  concerns  itself  with  what 
Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  calls  the  "  mil- 
linery of  religion ;"  there  is  also  a  sad 
lack  of  preaching  power.  The  presence 
of  the  first  and  the  absence  of  the 
second  have  doubtless  much  to  do  with 
our  present  condition,  but  is  there  not  a 
much  deeper  reason  why  young  men  are 
apathetic  in  the  matter  of  religion  ?  The 
wife  of  a  young  man  said  to  me  recently 
that,  when  she  asked  her  husband  why 
he  did  not  go  more  frequently  to  church 
(he  was  a  church  member),  he  replied 
that  he  did  not  need  **that  sort  of  thing 
to  keep  him  straight;"  in  other  words, 
the  inspirations  of  religion  were  quite 
unnecessary  in  the  maintenance  of  what 
he  would  call  a  "  moral  life "  I 

This  is  what  a  distinguished  English 
preacher  called  "the  modern  atheism 
of  indifference,"  as  contradistinguished 
from  that  of  mere  negation.  I  venture 
to  say,  from  a  reasonably  close  intimacy 
witli  young  men,  that  indifference  to 
religion  and  religious  habit  as  it  finds 
expression  in  public  worship  is  one  of 
the  primary  reasons  for  present  condi- 
tions. St.  Paul's  contention  that  he 
bore  in  his  body  the  marks  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  is  rarely  the  proud  boast  of 
the  modern  Christian  disciple ;  he  con- 
tents himself  very  largely  with  a  weekly 
attendance  upon  some  church  service, 
and  through  the  week  he  mingles  with 
the  world  about  him,  quite  indifferent  to 
any  further  responsibility  for  the  spread 
of  Christ's  kingdom  among  men. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  agree  that 
the  dry-as-dust,  anasmic  sermon  and 
heartless,  cold,  and  perfunctory  service 
have  much  to  do  with  the  present  lost 
interest  on   the   part  not  only  of  our 


young  men,  but  of  all  men ;  but  if  we  are 
sincerely  seeking  to  disclose  causes,  let 
us  be  bold  enough  to  declare  that  our 
whole  system  of  religious  life  needs  a 
complete  rehabilitation.  No  preacher 
that  ever  lived  can  overcome  or  counter- 
act the  influence  of  the  week-day  practice 
of  professing  Christians,  when  that  influ- 
ence runs  counter  to  every  profession  of 
the  lips.  Before  Christ  set  in  action 
his  great  movements  for  a  lai^r  inter- 
pretation of  the  religious  life,  he  cleansed 
the  Temple  of  its  defilements ;  he  dis- 
countenanced the  practices  that  mas- 
queraded under  the  guise  of  religion. 
He  might  have  sat  down  with  the  men 
and  the  women  of  his  time  and  discussed 
the  gravity  of  the  situation,  but  he  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  rejuvenated 
and  created  religion  by  cleaning  out  the 
ancient  springs  that  had  become  foul 
and  unwholesome. 

The  absence  of  men  from  our  churches 
to-day  is  not  due  to  any  superficial 
causes.  This  is  by  no  means  an  irreligious 
age ;  indeed,  there  are  more  evidences  of 
the  power  of  the  religious  spirit  now  than 
ever  before,  and  there  is  a  deeper  inquiry 
being  made  into  the  credentials  of  relig- 
ion than  in  any  period  of  recent  history ; 
but  the  inquirers  at  our  gates  are  asking 
questions  that  demand  an  answer.  The 
world  is  as  anxious  to  see  Jesus  to-day 
as  ever,  but  it  must  be  guaranteed 
against  imposture  and  it  must  see  hiip 
and  not  a  mere  religiotrs  machine.  It 
is  a  very  significant  fact  that  the  churches 
that  are  the  most  conspicuous  for  their 
strength  are  those  that  present  no  other 
message  than  his.  Jesus  Christ  won 
the  love  of  the  people  by  his  denuncia- 
tion of  shams.  He  did  not  stand  for  a 
religion  that  found  its  only  exercise  in 
public  worship;  he  demanded  a  week-day 
practice.  Religion,  like  politics,  must 
make  performance  square  with  promise. 
The  teachers  of  religion  cannot  afford  to 

•*  Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to." 

Every  man  has  a  certain  amount  of 
religious  sentiment  in  him,  and  is  re- 
sponsive to  its  teachings,  but  most  men 
are  very  sensitive  to  all  forms  of  sham. 
Carlyle  was  of  this  class,  and  could  not 
abide  anything  that  savored  of  cant  or 
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hypocrisy ;  no  more  will  the  man  of  to-day. 
The  responsibility  for  existing  conditions 
must  be  divided  between  the  cleric  and 
the  layman ;  each  must  recognize  his 
obligation  to  set  forth  a  Gospel  of  man- 
hood that  finds  its  incarnation  in  the 
life  of  Jesus  Christ  The  indifference 
of  which  we  spoke  can  be  counteracted 
only  by  a  religion  of  demonstration.  I 
mean  by  this  a  habit  of  life  that  is  in 
consonance  with  belief  in  Jesus  Christ 
This  may  sound  commonplace  and  trite, 
but  I  am  disposed  to  believe  it  strikes 
at  the  root  of  a  very  serious  diflBculty, 
and  one  that  demands  our  sober  consid- 
eration. The  religion  that  does  not 
permeate  all  phases  of  life  is  a  spurious 
one,  and  deserving  of  the  contempt  of 
all  honest  men ;  it  may  build  its  mar- 
ble temples  and  overlay  its  altars  with 
purest  gold,  but  it  must  furnish  other 
credentials  before  it  will  be  accepted 
as  a  spring  of  life  by  a  tired  and  thirsty 
world.  Men  and  women  make  religion 
effective  or  ineffective  by  the  way  they 
interpret  its  teachings;  and  when  the 
man  who  employs  labor  exercises  to- 
wards all  men  in  his  service  a  spirit  of 
Christian  generosity  and  consideration, 
he  will  be  doing  more  to  fill  the  churches 
with  men  than  he  does  now  by  his  large 
gifts  to  its  treasury.  This  same  rule 
holds  good  with  reference  to  women. 
Our  Christian  congregations  need  to  be 
told  that  they  hold  the  key  to  the  situa- 
tion, that  six  days  of  service  are  of  far 
more  worth  than  one  day  of  worship ; 
yes,  that  it  is  the  service  that  gives 
devotion  its  value.  A  bolder  interpre- 
tation of  religion  is  needed,  in  which 
we  shall  tell  men  that  no  gift,  no  matter 
how  great,  can  ever  serve  as  a  substi- 
tute for  religion  in  all  the  contacts  of 
daily  life.  The  world  will  accept  this 
kind  of  teaching  because  it  loves  cour- 
age rather  than  cowardice,  strength 
rather  than  weakness.  And  all  this  has 
to  do  with  the  problem  of  the  young 
man  and  the  Church,  yes,  and  with  the 
whole  problem  in  its  every  phase; 

One  other  conspicuous  cause  that  needs 
emphasis  in  discussing  this  matter,  which 
Mr.  Bok  passes  over,  is  that  which  relates 
to  the  past  rather  than  the  present  teach- 
ing of  the  Church.  An  extreme  Puri- 
tanism in  the  Church  in  the  past  has 


much  to  do  with  present  conditions  ;  an 
interpretation  of  religion  that  rendered 
it  unattractive  to  a  healthy  mind,  that 
made  Sunday  a  day  to  be  abhorred  and 
the  church  a  building  set  apart  for  hard 
penances  and  melancholy  practices; 
this,  we  venture  to  believe,  has  done 
more  than  we  can  estimate  to  make  the 
offices  of  worship  unattractive  to  young 
men.  This,  too,  must  be  corrected  by 
a  fairer  and  more  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion of  the  teachings  of  Christ  I  have 
been  amazed,  in  my  conversations  with 
young  men,  to  discover  what  grotesque 
and  altogether  inadequate  conceptions 
of  religion  they  had  ;  Mr.  Bok  well  says 
that  the  pulpit  is  laigely  responsible  for 
this  condition,  and  that  it  must  give 
forth  a  more  certain  and  manly  utter- 
ance. If  there  were  more  of  the  "  get 
together"  spirit  between  clergy  and 
laity,  much  of  this  difficulty  would  be 
overcome ;  a  lost  contact  means  a  lost 
interest  and  misunderstanding.  Noth- 
ing, in  my  judgment,  does  more  to  ren- 
der inefficient  t^e  service  of  the  Church 
and  its  ministry  than  its  isolation  from 
the  action  of  life  in  all  its  movements. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  a  kind  of 
worldly-mindedness  on  the  part  of  the 
Church,  but  rather  that  spirit  that  calls 
no  man  common  or  unclean.  It  has 
been  my  observation  that  the  churches 
that  minister  most  largely  to  the  mascu^ 
line  element  in  the  community  are  those 
whose  clergy  and  people  are  most  vitally 
interested  in  the  great  common  things 
of  life.  The  false  distinction  that  has 
so  often  been  made  between  the  religious 
and  the  secular,  wherein  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  segregate  this  element 
and  that,  giving  to  this  one  a  badge  of 
respectability  and  approval,  and  to  that 
one  a  kind  of  patronizing  tolerance,  has 
made  men  feel  the  remoteness  of  all 
organized  religious  life  from  their  sphere 
of  action.  To  get  at  men  we  must  know 
them,  not  in  their  Sunday  habit,  but  in 
their  week-day  living ;  in  brief,  the  only 
kind  of  preparation  that  fits  men  in 
the  pulpit  to  deal  with  men  in  the  pew 
is  work  in  the  great  laboratory  of 
life,  where  we  deal  with  facts  and  not 
theories. 

Before  I  entered  the  ministry  I  spent 
fifteen  years  in  the  commercial  world. 
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and  the  above  conclusions  are  not  so 
much  the  result  of  dealing  with  theories 
as  with  facts.  We  have  got  to  recognize 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  present  prob- 
lem that  has  to  do  with  present  life; 
church  traditions  and  practices,  no  matter 
how  honored  they  may  be,  may  need 
readjustment;  our  class-room  notions 
may  have  to  yield  to  workaday  condi- 
tions; we  are  after  men,  and  to  reach 
them  with  the  message  of  the  Christ  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  less  manly  than  was 
he.  I  once  asked  Heinrich  Hoffmann, 
the  distinguished  artist,  where  he  got 
his  wonderful  conception  of  the  face  of 
Christ,  and  he  told  me  that  it  was  not 
made  from  any  study  of  the  human  face. 
"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  it  is  so  unsatisfying ;  if 
I  could  only  paint  what  I  think  I"  and 
then  he  sighed.  The  world  is  satisfied 
with  his  marvelous  work  and  credits  him 
with  genius,  and  so  it  will  us,  when  out 
of  the  depths  of  our  finer  spiritual  self 
we  bring  forth  such  a  splendid  conception 


of  our  Christ  that  all  men  are  fascinated 
by  its  noble  beauty. 

Tracing  this  indifference  to  its  cause 
or  causes,  we  find  that  the  average  man 
estimates  the  worth  of  religion,  not  by  its 
standards  or  creeds, but  by  its  exemplars. 
To  condemn  a  system  because  of  any  of 
its  advocates  may  be,  and  is,  an  incon- 
sistent method  or  criterion  of  judgment, 
but  it  is  the  general  practice  just  the 
same.  Many  a  strong  man  has  come  to 
feel  that  without  the  church  he  lives 
quite  as  well  as  do  those  who  have  it 
Indifference  to  church  habits  on  the  part 
of  our  youth  is  largely  due  to  what  one 
might  call  paganized  Christianity,  a  sort 
of  weak,  flabby,  devitalized  form  of 
religion  that  satisfies  itself  with  the 
aesthetics  and  not  the  realities  of  faith. 
Dean  Hodge's  splendid  appeal  for  "  relig- 
ion between  Sundays "  is  the  most  im- 
portant appeal  the  church  may  make 
to-day.  James  £.  Freeman, 

Rector  of  St  Andrew's  Memorial  Charch. 
Yonkera,  N.  Y. 


Once   More 

By  Lloyd  Roberts 


Once  more  the  mornings  roll  in  mist. 
The  willows  drone  with  bees. 

The  last  thin  ice-cakes  pass  again 
To  join  the  swinging  seas. 

Once  more  upon  the  windy  hills 

The  purple  violets  blow. 
Along  the  alder  swamps  again 

The  crimson  briers  glow. 

Once  more  about  the  valley's  rim 

The  idle  cattle  roam, 
The  crocus  stares  round-eyed  again 

Above  the  steaming  loam. 

Once  more  across  the  meadow-lands 

The  orchards  billow  white, 
The  night-hawks  swoop  and  twang  again 

Above  the  silent  night. 

Once  more  the  circling  swallows  dart 

Around  the  hanging  eaves. 
The  rain  returns  to  grieve  again 

Among  the  dripping  leaves. 


Philippine  Independence 

By  William  H.  Taft 

Secretaxy  of  War 

When  the  petition  to  which  Secretary  Taft  refers  was  first  circulated,  The  Outlook  (in 
tiie  issue  for  February  13)  gave  its  reasons  for  believing  that  a  declaration  for  ultimate 
Philippine  independence  would  not  benefit  the  Filipinos.  The  weight  of  names,  notably 
those  of  certain  college  presidents  and  professors,  since  signed  to  that  petition,  has  not 
altered  The  Outlook*s  opinion,  for  the  authority  attached  to  these  names  does  not  apply  to 
this  subject  We  do  not  consult  lawyers  in  matters  of  medicine,  nor  physicians  in  matters 
of  law,  nor  a  professor  of  Latin  in  matters  of  agriculture,  nor  a  college  president  in  a  problem 
of  scientific  building  construction.  The  signers  of  the  petition  which  Secretary  Taft 
criticises  may  not  claim  a  hearing  as  expert  authorities,  but  only  as  individual  citizens  of 
eminence.  So  far  as  Philippine  independence  is  a  subject  concerning  which  any  one  can 
speak  with  authonty,  it  is  a  subject  that  demands  personal  acquaintance  of  the  most  varied 
character  with  the  Philippines.  Secretary  Taft  has  had  this  experience,  and  has  for  nearly 
four  years  borne  the  needs  of  the  Philippines,  not  only  on  his  mind,  but  in  his  heart  as  no 
other  man  has  done.  The  subjoined  article  is  substantially  the  address  he  delivered  at 
Peoria,  Illinois,  on  April  11,  and  has  been  especially  revised  by  the  author  for  publication 
m  The  Oudook.— The  Editors. 


A  NUMBER  of  excellent  and  prom- 
inent gentlemen  have  signed  a 
petition  which  has  been  given 
wide  circulation,  asking  the  two  great 
p'>litical  parties  to  promise,  in  their  plat- 
forms, to  the  Filipino  people  that  they 
will  ultimately  be  given  their  independ- 
ence by  the  United  States.  The  Demo- 
cratic party,  having  already  declared  in 
favor  of  immediate  independence  of  the 
Philippines,  will,  of  course,  grant  what 
the  petition  asks,  I  sincerely  hope, 
however,  that  the  Republican  party  will 
not  be  led  into  any  such  declaration  as 
that  requested.  It  may  be  that  when 
the  Filipinos  have  been  transformed 
into  a  people  capable  of  safely  maintain- 
ing an  independent  self-government  they 
will  ask  it,  and  then  *  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  accorded  them. 

It  may  be,  however,  and  that  I  think 
quite  as  likely,  that  by  that  time  the 
Filipinos  will  be  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  good  resulting  from  a  union  with  the 
United  States  that  they  will  prefer  to 
maintain  a  relation  like  that  which  now 
binds  Australia  and  Canada  to  Great 
Britain  ;  and  that  the  United  States,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  then  value  its  asso- 
ciation with  this  pearl  of  the  Oriental 
tropics.  But  whatever  the  ultimate  de- 
cision, it  is  certain  that  the  time  for 
decision  cannot  arise  for  a  considerable 
period,  probably  several  generations. 

People,  ninety  per  cent,  of  whom  are 
still  in  a  state  ot  crass  ignorance,  and  all 


of  whom  have  been  for  four  hundred 
years  denied  any  experience  of  self- 
government  at  all,  cannot  be  made  over 
in  a  decade  or  taught  the  self-restraint 
and  political  sagacity  needed  in  a  success- 
ful self-government,  which  it  took  the 
Anglo-Saxons  more  than  five  hundred 
years  to  acquire.  They  give  many  en- 
couraging signs  of  a  future  capacity  for 
self-government,  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  education  is  sought  may  properly 
cheer  their  well-wishers;  but  even  the 
most  hopeful  must  assign  several  gener- 
ations to  the  task  of  training  the  people 
to  the  point  where  independent  self- 
government  will  lead  to  their  improve- 
ment in  the  art  of  self-government  rather 
than  to  their  degradation  and  social  chaos. 
If  the  time  for  a  decision  as  to  our 
course  in  the  Philippines  must  be  thus 
postponed,  why  announce  a  decision  so 
far  in  advance  of  the  event,  when  it  is  im- 
possible to  foresee  surrounding  circum- 
stances that  should  be  more  or  less  deci- 
sive of  the  proper  course  ?  What  is  the 
object  of  it  ?  Is  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States,  or  is  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Filipinos  ?  Is  it  to  commit  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  obligation  of 
a  promise,  to  a  more  virtuous  and  self- 
denying  course  than  it  is  thought  they 
are  likely  to  take  when  financial  invest- 
ments may  render  certain  influential 
elements  in  our  community  anxious  to 
continue  the  investments  under  the  pro- 
tection of  our  flag  ?    Now  I  venture  to 
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say,  first,  that  a  promise  of  ultimate  inde- 
pendence like  that  requested  will  not 
operate  as  a  self-denjring  ordinance,  be- 
cause of  its  indefiniteness.  Those  inter- 
ested to  prevent  the  granting  of  inde- 
pendence will  be  as  strenuous  in  their 
declarations  of  the  unfitness  of  the  Fili- 
pinos for  self-government  as  if  no  such 
promise  had  been  given.  Nor  ought  a 
more  certain  and  definite  promise  to  be 
given,  because  of  the  real  uncertainty  as 
to  when  independence  can  be  safely 
extended  to  the  Filipinos.  We  may  very 
much  better  rely  on  the  good  sense  and 
virtue  of  the  American  people  rightfully 
to  solve  the  problem  when  it  arises,  than 
to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  not  to  be 
trusted  justly  to  decide  a  question  be- 
cause some  of  them  may  acquire  a 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  islands.  I 
have  an  abiding  confidence  in  the  power 
of  the  American  people  to  reach  a  right 
conclusion  and  put  it  into  effect  against 
the  selfish  purposes  of  special  interests. 
It  takes  time,  but  the  people  always  win 
in  the  end. 

Is  such  a  declaration  good  for  the 
Filipino  people  ?  I  am  very  sure  that  it 
is  not  In  the  first  place,  a  promise  to 
give  ultimate  independence  will  be  con- 
strued by  the  more  violent  element,  dis- 
posed to  agitation,  to  be  a  promise  to 
grant  independence  in  the  near  future 
and  during  the  present  generation.  It 
opens  a  field  at  once  for  the  discussion 
among  Filipinos  whether  they  are  ready 
now  for  independence.  I  spent  a  long 
time  and  many  interviews  in  trying  to 
convince  certain  leading  Filipino  gentle- 
men of  the  irreconcilable  or  intransigent 
class  that  the  fact,  which  they  asserted 
from  actual  count,  that  there  were  two 
educated  Filipinos  for  every  ofl5ce  in 
the  government,  did  not  itself  show  their 
fitness  for  independence,  that  no  popular 
self-government  could  secure  individual 
liberty  which  did  not  rest  on  an  intelli- 
gent public  opinion,  and  that  such  a 
force  for  good  was  wholly  absent  in  the 
Philippines,  with  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
people  hopelessly  ignorant.  Under  such 
an  indefinite  promise,  failure  to  grant 
independence  in  the  present  generation 
would  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  promise. 

The  members  of  the  violent  and  agi- 
tating intransigent  element  of  the  Fili- 


pino people  have  no  interest  in  inde- 
pendence Ihat  will  come  after  their 
death.  They  would  be  certain  to  use 
the  promise  as  a  basis  for  immediate 
s^tation.  The  amount  of  misinforma- 
tion that  such  men  can  circulate  among 
even  the  reading  public  in  the  islands 
would  challenge  your  credulity.  There 
was  written  just  at  the  time  Lieutenant- 
(Jeneral  Miles  visited  the  islands,  in 
1903,  a  letter  by  the  so-called  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  Filipino  Republic,  to  cer- 
tain ladrone  leaders  in  the  field,  in  which 
the  statement  was  made  that  General 
Miles  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  give  the  Filipinos  inde- 
pendence, and  that  the  General  had 
promised  that  in  three  months  after  his 
return  his  purpose  would  be  accom- 
plished and  independence  would  be  an 
established  fact. 

Time  and  time  again  written  and  print- 
ed reports  were  circulated  in  the  islands 
of  pending  elections  about  to  effect  a 
change  of  administration  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  Aguinaldo's  govern- 
ment, and  although  no  such  elections 
were  then  pending  at  all,  the  reports 
had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  people 
most  uneasy.  The  hope  of  success  in 
our  work  in  the  Philippines  is  tranquil- 
lity of  the  public  mind  and  a  condition 
of  public  attention  in  which  the  conserv- 
ative, peaceful,  and  educated  members 
of  the  community  are  able  to  give  their 
best  efforts  and  sympathy  to  the  exist- 
ing government  in  its  efforts  to  secure 
a  real  benefit  to  the  people.  Such  mem- 
bers of  the  community  are  the  saving 
remnant  It  is  the  gradual  increase  in 
their  number  and  the  spread  of  primary 
education  among  the  masses  that  to- 
gether will  make  a  self-governing  people. 

But  the  conservative  element  are 
usually  timid.  The  turbulent  who  have 
little  to  lose  in  a  disturbance,  and  whose 
prominence  is  in  propoction  to  the  dis- 
order and  restlessness  of  the  people,  seize 
such  an  issue  as  that  proposed  concern- 
ing independence  as  a  means  of  fright- 
ening this  conservative  element  away 
from  the  work  of  government-building 
into  a  discouraged  silence.  I  know  the 
effect  of  such  promises  and  hopes,  be* 
cause  I  have  seen  the  effect  of  the  decla- 
rations of  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  Democratic 
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platform  in  otir  work  of  building  up 
a  stable  government  They  were  quite 
dbheartening  to  those  of  us  who  were 
responsible  agents.  You  can  verify  what 
I  say  by  England's  experience  in  Egypt 
I  suppose  that  no  one  will  deny  the 
immense  benefit  that  English  interven- 
tion has  done  for  the  poor,  downtrodden 
fellaheen  of  Egypt  under  the  magnifi- 
cent statesmanship  of  Lord  Cromer  and 
Sir  Alfred  Milner,  and  we  may  well 
learn  lessons  from  their  experience. 
Says  Sir  Alfred  Milner  in  his  work 
"  England  in  Egypt :" 

'*  If  there  is  one  thing  essential  to  the 
success  of  our  work  in  Egjrpt,  it  is  the 
tranquillity  of  the  public  mind,  a  belief 
in  the  fixity  of  our  intentions  and  the 
permanence  of  the  reforms  we  have  in- 
stituted. There  is  no  truer  remark  in 
the  great  report  of  Lord  DuflFerin  already 
referred  to,  full  though  it  be  of  ingenious 
observations,  than  the  sentence  in  which 
he  says:  'Unless  they  are  convinced 
that  we  intend  to  shield  and  foster  the 
system  we  have  established,  it  will  be 
vain  to  expect  the  timid  politicians  of 
the  East  to  identify  themselves  with  its 
existence.'  The  power,  and  not  only 
the  power,  but  even  the  popularity,  of 
England  in  Egypt  has  always  varied  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  general  belief 
in  the  permanence  of  English  control" 

So  the  success  of  the  experiment  we 
arc  making  in  the  Philippines  depends 
on  having  the  Filipinos  understand  that 
we  are  there  for  their  benefit,  but  that  we 
expect  to  stay  there  indefinitely  in  work- 
ing out  the  good  we  propose  to  do  them. 

The  central  fact  of  the  situation  in  the 
islands  is  that  the  only  hope  of  bringing 
about  a  satisfactory  independent  self- 
government  of  the  Filipino  people  is 
through  the  success  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment Whatever  makes  for  failure 
in  that  government  makes  for  chaos  and 
tyranny  in  the  islands.  An3rthing  which 
tends  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
people,  and  to  drive  into  silence  and  in- 
activity the  timid,  conservative  forces, 
interferes  with  the  process  of  educating 
the  people  to  self-government  What 
we  are  doing  is  to  teach  the  Filipino 
individual  liberty. 

The  tremendous  obstacle  we  meet  is 
in  the  inability  of  the  great  mass  of  Fili- 


pinos to  know  their  individual  rights  and 
maintain  them  against  the  temporary 
local  bosses,  or  *<  caciques,"  as  they  are 
called  The  self-styled  anti-imperialist 
scoffs  at  the  idea  that  a  government 
which  has  had  to  maintain  itself  by  force 
can  make  for  liberty.  He  fails  to  dis- 
tinguish between  individual  civil  liberty 
and  political  control.  Women  and  chil- 
dren enjoy  in  this  country  the  same  civil 
liberty  as  that  enjoyed  by  men,  but  they 
exercise  no  political  control.  The  elec- 
toral franchise  is  not  necessary  to  the 
enjojonent  of  civil  liberty,  and  yet  there 
are  few  of  the  opponents  of  the  policy 
of  the  Administration  in  the  Philippines 
who  recognize  the  distinction  The  truth 
is  that  to  grant  to  the  Filipinos  complete 
political  independence  would  be  the 
death-knell  of  civil  liberty  in  the  islands. 
The  practical  conception  of  political 
control  which  would  be  realized  is  that 
which  prevailed  under  Aguinaldo's  gov- 
ernment Oppression,  confiscation,  ar- 
bitrary imprisonment  for  his  enemies, 
were  every-day  occurrences  in  the  prov- 
inces under  his  control.  The  careful  pn> 
tection  of  individual  rights  of  property, 
life,  and  liberty  can  only  be  the  result  of 
long  training  by  a  government  formed 
and  guided  by  Anglo-Saxon  precedents. 

We  are  teaching  all  the  people,  day 
by  day,  what  individual  liberty  is.  We 
who  seek  to  perfect  the  present  govern- 
ment in  the  Philippines  are  the  real 
defenders  of  liberty,  and  not  those  w1k> 
are  clamoring  for  the  immediate  inde- 
pendence of  the  islands.  They  would 
produce  a  tyranny  and  a  chaos  in  which 
liberty  of  the  individuals  would  disap- 
pear forever.  We  are  gradually  adding 
to  the  benefit  of  individual  liberty  for 
each  resident,  partial  political  controL 
To-day  the  municipalities  of  the  islands 
are  completely  autonomous.  All  the 
municipal  officers  are  elected  by  those 
among  the  people  who  can  read  and 
write  Spanish  or  who  pay  $15  a  year 
taxes.  The  provincial  governors,  who 
are  the  chief  executives  and  constitute 
one-third  of  the  provincial  governing 
boards,  are  elected  by  the  municipal 
councils.  Three  out  of  the  eight  of  the 
members  constituting  the  governing  1^- 
islative  body  of  the  islands  are  Fili|Hnos. 

In  two  years  from   pext  Oct<A>er  a 
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completely  representative  assembly  from 
the  Christian  Filipinos  is  to  be  elected, 
and  to  be  one  branch  of  the  legislature 
of  the  islands.  In  this  way  we  are  pre- 
paring the  people  to  exercise  political 
control  with  a  due  respect  to  the  rights 
of  the  minority  and  the  individuaL 

Is  this  not  a  truer  method  of  securing 
real  liberty  to  the  Filipino  than  to  throw 
the  country  back  into  the  control  of  the 
violent  and  the  warlike  of  that  people? 
With  due  respect  to  the  anti-imperialists 
whose  intensity  of  feeling  measured  by 
their  extravagance  of  language  calls  for 
moderation  and  courtesy  in  return,  they 
would,  if  allowed  to  cast  away  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  on  a  sea  of  anarchy  and 
tjnranny,  really  sacrifice  the  cause  of 
individual  liberty  to  the  shibboleth  of 
independence  and  a  mere  rhetorical 
concept  of  a  free  government  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  which  is  utterly  im- 
possible except  after  years  and  genera- 
tions of  education  in  self-government 
I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  say  that  the  anti- 
imperialists,  in  an  assumption  of  virtue, 
choose  the  easy  course  of  abandoning 
the  Filipinos  to  their  fate  and  certain 
anarchy,  tyranny,  and  chaos,  and  at  the 
same  time  profess  to  be  following  the 
only  righteous  path. 

Their  course  is  prompted  rather  by  a 
desire  to  exhibit  what  they  maintain  is 
a  political  consistency  on  the  part  of  this 
country  than  by  hope  of  any  real  good 
for  the  Filipinos.  Their  view  is  that 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  pre- 
vents our  establishing  civil  liberty  in  the 
islands  and  retaining  sufficient  control 
to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  conserv- 
ative and  law-abiding  elements  while  the 
lessons  of  political  self-restraint  essential 
to  proper  self-government  shall  be  taught 
the  coihing  generations.  Their  view  is 
that  under  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence any  independent  form  of  government 
of  a  people,  however  bad,  is  better  than 
any  government  of  that  people,  however 
successful  in  securing  individual  civil 
liberty,  in  which  the  guiding  hand  of 
another  people  is  present. 

This  is  their  principle  reduced  to  a 
last  analysis.  It  is  not  true,  for  history 
has  many  examples  to  the  contrary. 

It  is  not  a  fair  deduction  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  construed 


in  the  light  of  surrounding  circumstances. 
That  instrument  was  written  of  the 
American  colonists,  a  body  of  men  whose 
ancestors  had  been  hammering  out  of 
kings  and  parliaments,  in  a  struggle  of 
centuries,  the  principles  of  civil  liberty 
and  popular  self  government,  and  who 
were  better  able  to  govern  themselves 
and  to  found  a  government  of  themselves 
than  any  men  that  ever  lived.  Tq  make 
the  terms  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence apply  equally  to  the  Filipinos  as  to 
the  American  colonists  is  to  be  blind  to 
the  plainest  facts  and  to  sacrifice  truth 
to  an  impossible  dogma  and  a  rhetorical 
phrase.  That  party  which  is  seeking  to 
implant  civil  liberty  in  the  Philippines 
and  to  make  it  secure  by  teaching  the 
Filipinos  the  difficult  lesson  of  self-gov- 
ernment has  taken  the  hard  path. 

It  must  bear  the  brunt,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  the  assaults  of  the  anti-imperi- 
alists, who  impeach  its  motives ;  and,  on 
the  other,  by  patient  and  hard  effort, 
seek  to  elevate  a  people  and  teach  them 
that  liberty  is  a  God-given  boon  to  those 
who  seek  it  and  deserve  it,  and  that  only 
experience  and  effort  can  prepare  a  peo- 
ple to  enjoy  it. 

The  anti-imperialists  assume  that  the 
country  is  indulging  in  an  orgy  of  terri- 
torial aggrandizement  and  greed,  and  that 
the  basis  for  the  Philippine  policy  is 
selfish  exploitation.  I  deny  it  I  appeal 
to  your  judgment  if  the  fact  is  not  the 
contrary.  We  assumed  control  of  the 
Philippines  as  a  last  resort,  as  a  choice 
of  evils  in  the  dilemma  of  having  other- 
wise either  to  return  the  islands  to  the 
oppression  and  misgovernment  of  Spain, 
or  of  placing  them  under  the  rude,  un- 
formed, and  even  more  cruel  and  tyran- 
nical government  of  Aguinaldo. 

Have  you  seen  any  signs  of  selfish 
exploitation  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  since  ?  Is  not  the  strongest  popu- 
lar motive  toward  the  islands  an  altru- 
istic one  of  doing  the  best  we  can  for 
the  islands  ?  Did  not  the  people  approve 
the  vote  of  ^3,000,0Q0  to  relieve  the 
Philippine  people  from  suffering  due  to 
cholera  and  cattle  disease  ?  Do  not  the 
American  people  favor  the  policy  of 
building  up  the  islands  and  developing 
them  on  the  principle  of  "the  Philip- 
pines for  the  Filipinos  "  ? 
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IN  nothing  do  American  women  of 
to-day  more  clearly  reveal  the  active 
presence  in  themselves  of  a  spirit 
which  was  at  most  dormant  in  the  Ameri- 
can woman  of  yesterday,  than  in  the 
character  and  quality  and  magnitude  of 
their  efforts  in  the  direction  of  caring 
for  others.  In  former  years,  a  charitable 
woman  gave  to  the  extent  of  her  ability, 
to  those  whom  she  found  who  needed 
her  bounty ;  almost  invariably  she  gave 
financial  help,  or  that  which  represented 
financial  help,  such  as  food,  or  fuel,  or 
clothing,  or  the  service  of  a  phjrsician. 
The  gift  was  prompted  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  an  impulse  of  kindness,  or  an  in- 
stinct of  pity ;  with  it  ended  the  giver's 
consciousness  of  responsibility;  so  far 
as  she  conceived  her  obligation,  she  had 
fulfilled  its  requirements. 

At  the  present  time  very  nearly  the 
reverse  of  this  condition  prevails.  The 
rendering  of  aid,  so  far  from  removing 
or  lessening  the  burden  of  the  bene- 
factor's feeling  of  responsibility,  rather 
inclines  to  fix  it  the  more  securely  and 
to  increase  it  She  believes  that  not 
only  must  she  relieve  a  present  need, 
but  that  also  she  must  earnestly  and 
untiringly  search  for  the  cause  of  that 
need,  and,  finding  it,  devise  some  vrise 
and  effectual  means  wherewith  it  may 
be  effaced.  The  task  she  has  set  herself 
is  great ;  but  it  is  scarcely  greater  than 
the  zeal  with  which  she  has  undertaken 
its  performance — that  perfervid  zeal,  as 
yet  untempered  by  weariness,  which 
goes  into  the  beginning  of  a  new  day's 
work. 

This  larger  care  as  to  the  other  per- 
son's welfare  is  unquestionably  of  com- 
paratively recent  development  in  the 
philanthropic  work  of  women  in  America, 
and  for  this  very  reason,  perhaps,  is 
distinguished  by  that  glowing  warmth 
which  has  done,  and  does,  so  much  to 
insure  its  effectiveness.  In  the  hope 
that  she  may  discover  the  best  way  in 
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which  to  help  the  unfortunate,  the  Amer- 
ican woman  of  to-day  is  not  only  willing 
but  eager  to  try  many  ways.  Baffled 
again  and  again,  she  remains  still  un- 
daunted, unwearied,  and  optimistic  The 
day  of  her  task  is  yet  "  at  the  mom." 

It  was  this  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
the  workers  which,  more  than  any  other 
quality  or  circiraistance,  impressed  me 
in  my  observations  of  the  philanthropic 
activities  of  women  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Upon  this  enthusi- 
asm seemed  more  than  a  little  to  depend 
the  successful  outcome  of  those  activities. 
A  settlement  worker  of  unusually  exten- 
sive experience  in  charity  organizations 
asked  me  recently  to  describe  in  a  word 
the  philanthropists  whom  I  had  met 
throughout  the  country.  "  They  are  en- 
thusiastic," I  said,  after  a  moment's 
thought.  «  Well,  they  need  to  be,"  re- 
turned my  friend. 

Of  a  certainty,  they  do !  Among  my 
acquaintances  I  number  a  young  woman 
who,  when  I  met  her  for  the  first  time 
several  years  ago,  had  completed  her 
course  at  a  normal  school  for  teachers, 
and  was  just  beginning  to  teach  an  inter- 
mediate grade  in  a  public  school  situated 
in  a  tenement  block  of  a  large  city. 
Her  pupils,  needless  to  say,  came  from 
the  neighboring  houses  and  streets. 
Such  children  my  acquaintance  had  not 
previously  seen,  for  she  knew  little  of 
tenement  districts.  More  than  fifty 
small  girls  and  bojrs  were  daily  in  her 
charge  during  the  long  school  hours  i 
she  did  all  that  she  was  officially  required 
to  do  for  them  with  the  utmost  diligence 
and  completeness ;  and  then,  being,  as 
some  one  recently  declared,  "  inevitably 
philanthropic,"  she  sought  opportunities 
for  doing  much  more. 

The  affection  which  her  pupils  speed- 
ily learned  to  feel  for  her  naturally 
prompted  some  of  them  to  invite  her  to 
visit  them  in  their  homes.  She  accepted 
these  invitations  with  suddenly  aroused 
interest.     It   was  not  long  before  she 
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began  to  acquire  a  slight  knowledge  of 
at  least  one  tenement  district,  together 
with  a  strong  desire  for  information 
concerning  other  similar  districts.  Her 
free  hours  were  more  and  more  largely 
devoted  to  calling  upon  her  pupils,  mak- 
ing friends  of  their  parents,  and  famil- 
iarizing herself  with  the  circumstances 
of  their  environment  "  I  do  it  partly 
because  I  want  to  do  it,  and  partly 
because  I  think  I  should,"  she  replied, 
slowly,  when  one  of  her  friends  asked 
h^r  why  she  thus  lengthened  her  hours 
of  labor  on  behalf  of  her  pupils. 

Her  answer  has  a  significance  of 
which  she,  when  she  made  it,  was  un- 
aware. Is  it  not  from  the  twofold 
motive  she  suggested  that  most  of  us 
have  added  to  the  number  of  our  hours 
of  labor  for  those  whom  we  would  help  ? 
We  are  inspired  not  alone  by  duty,  but 
also,  and  no  less  abundantly,  by  sym- 
pathy. 

So  great  was  the  inspiration  in  the 
case  of  my  acquaintance  that  at  the 
beginning  of  her  second  year's  work  in 
the  tenement  block  she  went  to  live  in 
a  college  settlement  in  the  vicinity,  that 
the  friends  she  had  made  among  the 
families  of  her  pupils  might,  as  she  ex- 
plained, return  her  calls.  Her  visitors 
were  many,  and  their  visits  were  fre- 
quent Gradually  they  became  also  the 
guests  of  the  entire  settlement  family, 
and  partakers  of  the  benefits  offered  by 
the  settlement  The  school-teacher,  on 
her  side,  found  the  settlement  and  its 
residents  valuable  aids  in  her  efforts  to 
obtain  further  information  respecting  the 
district,  and  thereby  to  give  to  her 
friends  in  the  locality  mOre  intelligent 
and  acceptable  aid.  In  less  than  two 
years'  time  she  had  learned  enough 
about  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  tene- 
ment districts  to  realize  that  in  order  to 
better  those  conditions  she  must  first 
seek  out  their  causes. 

"  I'm  not  sure  that  I  am  going  about 
It  in  the  right  way,"  she  said  not  long 
ago.  "Next  year  I  think  1*11  take  a 
room  in  one  of  the  tenement-houses  and 
live  there.  I  can't  be  of  any  real  help 
until  I  understand ;  and  perhaps  if  I 
live  the  life  of  the  people  I  want  to  help, 
and  ought  to  help,  I  may  understand 
more  clearly ;  though,"  she  added,  "  I 


know  beforehand  that  living  in  a  tene- 
ment won't  really  be  living  their  lives. 
However,  it  may  be  a  little  nearer  the 
right  way."  Without  a  doubt,  that  en- 
thusiasm which  she  needs,  the  school- 
teacher of  that  tenement  district  school 
has;  it  is  an  enthusiasm  which  called 
by  another  name  is  patience. 

The  feeling  that  before  the  people  of 
the  tenement  districts  can  be  assisted, 
they  and  their  surroundings  must  be 
more  intimately  known  than  casual  visits 
make  possible,  led  the  school-teacher  to 
residence  in  the  settlement  An  identi- 
cal theory  had  caused  the  establishment 
of  that  settlement,  and  of  similar  com- 
munities in  the  tenement  localities  of 
very  nearly  every  large  city  in  the  United 
States.  The  settlement  has  become  a 
well-defined  and  widely  chosen  means 
for  the  furtherance  of  philanthropic  en- 
terprises. As  some  one  once  said,  it 
seems  to  be  the  nearest  approach  to  that 
best  way  of  helping  the  poor  which  has 
yet  been  discovered  in  America. 

It  is  interesting  in  the  extreme  to 
note  that  a  majority  of  the  settlements 
in  the  United  States  have  been  organ- 
ized by  women,  maintained  chiefly  by 
women,  and,  with  regard  to  large  affairs 
as  well  as  small,  conducted  almost 
entirely  by  women.  In  lesser  details, 
doubtless,  no  two  settlements  are  en- 
tirely alike,  but  in  greater  matters  prob- 
ably no  two  are  wholly  different  In 
all  instances  settlements  are  concerned 
more  with  causes  than  with  effects ; 
their  aim  is  not  so  much  to  support  the 
weak  as  it  is  to  help  the  weak  to  grow  so 
strong  that  self-support  becomes  possi- 
ble; their  activities  are,  in  the  main, 
educational. 

The  nature  of  the  education  afforded 
varies  as  widely  as  the  need  of  one  of 
its  recipients  varies  from  that  of  anotlier. 
It  may  be  chiefly  manual,  as  in  the  sev- 
eral settlements  in  Cleveland ;  it  may  be 
principally  intellectual,  as  in  most  of 
the  settlements  in  Boston;  it  may  be 
largely  social,  as  in  a  settlement  in  San 
Francisco;  or  it  may  be  all  these  in 
equal  proportion,  as  in  Hull  House,  in 
Chicago.  In  any  and  every  instance  it 
proceeds,  as  all  trUe  education  should 
proceed,  to  develop  its  beneficiaries  in 
those  directions  in  which  development 
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b  most  wanted.  "  Why  do  you  have  so 
many  social  clubs?"  I  asked  the  head 
resident  of  the  settlement  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

"  Because  we  need  them,"  she  instantly 
replied.  "  The  people  for  whom  we  are 
working  are  not  financially  poor,  like  so 
many  of  the  laboring  people  in  Eastern 
cities;  and  they  are  not  industrially 
ignorant  It  isn't  necessary  to  teach 
them  to  make  money,  or  to  save  it ;  the 
problem  is  to  teach  them  to  spend  it" 

She  went  on  to  tell  me  that  the  young 
men  and  women  who  came  to  the  settle- 
ment were  inclined,  not  to  buy  such 
clothing  as  was  beyond  their  resources, 
for  instance,  but  rather  the  reverse. 
"  We  felt  as  though  we  had  accomphshed 
a  definite  good,"  she  said,  "  when  we 
had  led  some  of  the  boys  to  understand 
that  self-respect  demanded  that  they 
dress,  neither  above  nor  below  their 
incomes,  but  in  accordance  with  them." 

When  she  added  that  the  classes  for 
study  held  at  the  settlement  were  few, 
and  I  inquired  the  reason,  she  said, 
**  There  isn't  much  demand  for  them, 
nor  much  response  to  offers  from  us  to 
form  them."  She  admitted  that  the 
marked  indifference  to  such  classes  was 
one  of  the  problems  of  her  work. 

As  I  left  her  and  went  along  the 
sunny  street,  beneath  the  cloudless  Cali- 
fomian  sky,  I  found  myself  understand- 
ing her  statement  that  "  the  climate  in 
California  tempts  the  mind  away  from 
the  study  of  books." 

The  converse  of  her  problem  had  once 
been  my  own.  A  boy  of  sixteen,  whom 
I  knew  through  a  settlement  in  Boston, 
came  to  me  one  day,  not  to  request  that 
advice  concerning  his  industrial  affairs 
which  he  unquestionably  needed,  not  to 
seek  an  opportunity  for  the  social  devel- 
opment which  also  he  sorely  required, 
but  to  ask  if  I  possessed  any  book 
through  the  reading  of  which  he,  a 
native  of  Poland,  might,  as  he  quaintly 
expressed  it,  "acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  proper  employment  of  the  elegancies 
of  English." 

Since  that  day  he  has  learned  con- 
sciously to  desire  also  those  other  things 
of  which  he  was  in  want,  and  to  search 
for  them  as  ardently  as  he  sought  such 
books  as  he   wished  to  read.     If  the 


boys  and  girls  of  the  laboring  classes 
in  San  Francisco  need  a  greater  scholas- 
tic development,  they  will,  no  doubt, 
eventually  become  as  ready  to  receive  it 
as  the  workers  in  the  settlement  are  to 
give  it 

Though  many  of  those  women  in 
America  who  have  been  impelled  to  give 
to  the  people  living  in  the  tenement 
districts  of  cities  that  help  which  can 
rightly  be  given  only  by  one  friend  to 
another,  have  made  their  endeavor  and 
accomplished  at  least  some  portion  of 
their  purpose  through  the  medium  of 
residence  in  a  social  or  college  settle- 
ment, others  of  these  women  have  essayed 
a  different  approach  to  that  best  way  of 
helpfulness  for  which  all  are  looking 
with  equal  earnestness  and  faith;  and 
have  gone  to  dwell,  not  merely  in  tene- 
ment localities,  but  in-  tenement-houses, 
not  only  near  the  people  whom  they 
would  befriend,  but  with  them. 

I  met  several  women  in  as  many  cities 
who  were  trying  this  more  personal  and 
individual  manner  of  living  in  the 
tenement  districts,  with  the  hope  that  it 
might  serve  to  bring  them  into  more 
S3rmpathetic  relationships  with  those 
persons  whom  they  were  determined,  if 
it  proved  not  impossible,  to  comfort  and 
to  help.  My  visits  to  two  such  homes 
in  particular  I  remember  with  especial 
clearness,  partly  because  they  were  such 
novel  visits,  but  chiefly  because  the  two 
women  who,  respectively,  ordered  the 
affairs  of  the  two  households  were  test- 
ing their  new  modes  of  life  with  a  simple 
and  serious  dignity,  great  enough  to  win 
respect  and  confidence  even  from  an 
entire  stranger. 

One  of  these  households  was  in  Cleve- 
land, in  a  section  of  the  city  so  disrepu- 
table and  so  dangerous  that,  as  I  was 
told,  one  of  the  city  police  officers  had 
impressed  upon  the  young  woman  at  its 
head,  when  she  moved  into  the  neigh- 
borhood, the  necessity  of  putting  a  tele- 
phone in  such  a  place  in  her  house  that 
at  any  time  during  the  night  she  might 
reach  it  without  a  moment's  delay,  and 
summon  immediate  assistance  and  pro- 
tection. 

She  was  a  young  woman  ;  very  eager, 
very  single-minded,  and  absolutely  iear- 
less.     The  rooms  of  her  small   h^use 
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were  like  the  rooms  of  girls  in  college 
dormitories.  I  dined  with  her  one 
night ;  and  she  entertained  me  so  pre- 
cisely as  college  girls  had  entertained 
me  that,  had  her  friends  in  the  neighr 
borhood  not  called  so  frequently  during 
the  process  of  the  meal,  I  might  have 
forgotten  that  I  was  not  in  the  "  study  " 
of  one  of  the  "  double  suites "  in  a 
pleasant  campus-house  of  a  well-ordered 
college  in  a  serene  and  law-abiding  uni- 
versity town. 

Her  callers  were  boys  of  all  sizes  and 
ages.  They  quite  filled  her  little  draw- 
ing-room, and  overflowed  into  the  hall, 
and  lined  the  stairs.  They  sat  in  little 
groups,  and  waited  quietly  until  their 
hostess  and  her  other  guests  joined 
them  ;  then  they  sang  innumerable  songs 
to  the  piano  accompaniment  of  an  older 
visitor,  exchanged  bits  of  news  with 
their  hostess,  and  wandered  about  ex- 
amining pictures  and  books  and  bric-k- 
brac ;  all  with  that  indefinable  ease 
which  comes  only  from  familiarity.  It 
was  evident  that  their  hostess  had  their 
respect  and  regard ;  and  as  obvious  that 
her  friendship,  her  approbation,  and  her 
judgment  were  valued  by  them.  I  was 
afterward  informed  that  they  had  pre- 
viously been  such  boys  as  form  those 
<*  gangs  "  which  are  so  great  a  menace 
to  any  city  in  which  they  exist 

Somewhat  later  in  the  evening,  when 
I  and  the  young  girl  who  had  come  with 
me  from  the  college  settlement  in  Cleve- 
land at  which  I  was  stopping  were 
about  to  go,  two  of  the  older  boys  of- 
fered to  escort  us  to  our  car,  and  care- 
fully guided  and  guarded  us  through  the 
very  streets  which  they  had  formerly 
been  inclined  to  help  render  unsafe.  It 
was  a  bleak  night  in  January,  and  the 
first  street  through  which  we  started  to 
go  was  not  only  dimly  lighted  but  icy. 
Observing  that  I  hesitated,  one  of  the 
boys  looked  at  me  keenly.  "  I  shouldn't 
mind  it's  being  dark,"  I  said  in  reply  to 
his  unspoken  question,  "  if  it  were  not 
for  the  ice.  Have  you  any  idea  where 
it  is  least  slippery  V* 

His  answering  laugh  had  a  ring  of 
pleasure  and  relief.  "  Oh,  it's  that  you 
was  stoppin'  furl"  he  said, merely;  but, 
meage^r  as  his  words  were,  they  still 
sufficed  to  reveal  how  incalculably  much 


his  hostess  had  done  for  him.  From  an 
irresponsible  boy  of  the  slums  she  had 
made  a  gentleman,  self-respecting,  trust- 
worthy, and  acutely  sensitive  to  any 
challenge  touching  his  honor. 

It  is  doubtful  if  that  boy,  or  indeed 
any  of  his  associates  whom  I  saw  at 
that  household  in  Cleveland,  would  have 
ventured  into  a  settlement.  Their  host- 
ess might,  through  a  settlement,  have 
influenced  other  boys ;  but,  as  she  said, 
she  had  been  able  to  help  these  particu- 
lar boys  because  she  had  made  friends 
with  them  simply  by  receiving  them  as 
guests  in  her  own  home,  in  a  certain 
personal  manner  impossible  of  accom- 
plishment outside  a  home.  Her  house- 
hold was  the  more  easy  of  acceptance 
by  the  neighborhood  as  a  whole  for  the 
reason  that  its  other  two  members  were 
a  woman  of  their  own  station  and  her 
little  girl,  whom  the  young  woman  at  the 
head  of  the  house  had  invited  to  share 
the  benefits  and  the  duties  of  her  home. 
They  were  not  in  the  least  out  of  accord 
with  the  naively  academic  rooms  and 
the  charmingly  ardent  owner  of  the 
rooms.  Indeed,  the  entire  circumstance 
of  the  combination  of  the  house  and  its 
inmates  and  its  guests  conveyed  a  dis- 
tinct sense  of  easy  harmony  which  was 
its  chief  justification  as  well  as  the  prin- 
cipal reason  for  its  decided  attractive- 
ness. In  that  one  corner  of  that  one 
city  some  portion  of  the  great  problem 
of  all  cities  was  being  solved,  and  the 
process  of  solution  seemed  to  be  pecu- 
liarly natural  and  unstrained. 

The  other  home,  similar  to  this  one  in 
ideal  and  in  achievement  if  in  nothing 
else,  which  I  visited,  was  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. I  learned  of  its  existence  by  the 
merest  chance  late  in  the  morning  of 
the  day  upon  which  I  had  planned  to 
leave  the  city.  I  was  asking  some  fur- 
ther questions  regarding  the  philan- 
thropic work  of  the  women  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. "  Is  it  all  organized  ?"  I  inquired, 
"or  is  there  some  independently  indi- 
vidual effort  ?" 

"  Well,  there's  one  person  who  is 
making  an  independently  individual  ef- 
fort whom  you  ought  to  see,"  was  the 
reply.  "  She  is  a  doctor,  or  a  trained 
nurse — I  don't  remember  which — and 
she  lives  with  several  others  in  a  little 
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house  in  one  of  the  poor  districts,  right 
among  the  poor  people.  She  does  all 
kinds  o£  things  for  them.  You  ought 
to  meet  her." 

Realizing  that,  if  possible,  I  certainly 
ought,  I  secured  her  name  and  address. 
I  found  that  she  possessed  a  telephone, 
and  after  a  hasty  consultation  of  a  rail- 
road time-table,  I  substituted  a  later 
train  for  the  one  I  had  planned  to  take, 
and  telephoned  to  the  *'  little  house  in 
one  of  the  poor  districts  "  to  ask  if  its 
hostess  were  at  home,  and  if  I  might 
call  upon  her.  She  was  at  home,  and 
she  at  once  said  that  she  would  gladly 
welcome  me,  and,  when  I  would  have 
explained  more  fully  the  promptings  of 
my  impulsive  request,  assured  me  that 
no  explanations  were  necessary. 

Her  house  was  located  on  a  side  street, 
which  in  comparison  with  correspond- 
ing side  streets  in  Eastern  cities  was 
cleanly  and  quiet  and  pleasantly  open 
to  sun  and  air.  My  hostess  received  me 
with  a  certain  grave  and  gentle  but 
spontaneous  friendliness  that  evidently 
was  characteristic,  and  probably  ac- 
countable for  her  unquestioned  influence 
in  her  neighborhood,  an  influence  con- 
cerning which  one  of  her  friends  after- 
wards spoke  to  me  in  the  warmest  possi- 
ble terms.  She  was  very  young,  but  her 
face  had  that  beautiful  tenderness  seen 
sometimes  in  the  faces  of  women  much 
older,  women  who  during  so  many  years 
have  lived  for  others  that  not  even  self- 
ish thoughts  any  longer  come  near  them. 

She  had  said  over  the  telephone  that 
she  was  a  trained  nurse.  As  we  sat 
together  in  her  cheerful  room,  with  its 
pictures,  and  books,  and  vases  of  yellow 
poppies,  she  told  me  somewhat  regard- 
ing her  work,  which  was  voluntary  dis- 
trict nursing.  She  knew  the  people  of 
the  neighborhood  very  well,  she  said. 
"  A  nurse  can  usually  gain  confidence 
with  especial  ease  and  rapidity,"  she 
added,  "because  the  people  to  whom 
she  goes  know  in  advance  that  they  need 
to  have  some  one  do  just  what  she  can 
do  and  offers  to  do." 

She  went  on  to  say  that  she  lived  in 
the  neighborhood  simply  because  she 
wished  to  be  near  her  work.  "  The 
neighbors  understand  that,"  she  said. 
"  I  live  here  exactly  as  I  should  live  any- 


where else.  I  know  my  neighbors  just 
as  I  should  know{>eople  in  any  vicinity. 
Some  of  them  are  friends,  some  are  only 
acquaintances ;  and  some  of  them  I 
doa't  like."  She  smiled ;  and  then  she 
continued :  "  I  didn't  begin  to  feel  that  I 
was  succeeding  in  my  life  down  here  so 
long  as  my  neighbors  kept  me  on  a 
pedestal  and  looked  upon  what  I  said 
as  oracular.  I  wasn't  happy  until  they 
began  to  disagree  with  my  opinions,  and 
to  put  their  own  over  against  them.  I'm 
a  human  being,  and  they  are  human 
beings.  It  seems  to  me  that  people 
must  meet  on  that  common  basis  before 
they  can  make  any  mutual  advancement 
at  all." 

She  told  me  that  she  invited  her 
friends  in  the  neighborhood  and  her 
college  friends,  to  dine  on  the  same  eve- 
ning, and  that  no  slightest  embarrass- 
ment on  the  part  of  any  of  the  guests 
ever  disturbed  the  serene  enjoyment  of 
the  occasion.  That  this  was  due  to 
some  extent  to  her  own  personality  I 
am  very  sure.  She  was,  I  learned,  pecu- 
liarly dear  to  all  her  friends ;  however 
they  might  otherwise  diflFer,  in  their  feel- 
ing for  her  they  could  be  subtly  sympa- 
thetic. 

Her  exquisite  generosity  extended 
even  to  me,  whom  she  had  known  for 
scarcely  an  hour.  I  had  mentioned  to 
her  my  delight  in  Mr.  Keith's  paintings, 
sever^  of  which  I  had  seen  in  Portland, 
Oregon  ;  and  she  not  only  showed  me 
another,  in  her  own  possession,  but  gave 
me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Keith 
himself,  in  which  she  described  me  as 
her  friend,  and  so  commended  me  to 
him  that  when  I  met  him  he  exhibited 
to  me  very  nearly  all  the  riches  of  his 
studio.  As  I  left  her,  she  gave  me  a 
handful  of  the  golden  poppies.  "  They 
are  so  brightening,"  she  said.  She  was 
not  unlike  them ;  she,  too,  was  so  bright- 
ening. 

By  no  means  all  the  philanthropic 
work  of  women  in  America,  however,  is 
of  a  directly  personal  character.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  it,  on  the  contrary, 
is  decidedly  impersonal.  It  is  concerned 
with  bettering  certain  conditions,  not  in 
the  interests  of  one  person  or  on^  dis- 
trict, but  for  the  sake  of  all  persor^  and 
all  districts  upon  which  those  conditions 
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press.  Except  through  the  concerted 
effort  of  many,  it  cannot  hope  to  achieve 
its  end.  Organization  is  forced  upon  it 
as  a  necessary  precaution  against  the 
confusion  always  to  be  feared  when  great 
numbers  of  people  seek  a  common  re- 
sult without  first  binding  themselves  to 
the  use  of  a  common  rule.  Every  city 
in  America  has  its  enormous  chari^ 
organizations — organizations  in  which 
the  large  majority  of  the  women  of  the 
city  are  in  some  sort  interested,  to  some 
d^^ee  active.  Before  I  went  to  Buffalo 
I  chanced  to  hear  much  regarding  the 
remarkable  scope  and  efficiency  of  its 
philanthropic  enterprises.  I  was  there- 
fore not  surprised  to  discover  while  in 
that  pleasant  and  hospitable  city  that 
not  only  those  women  who  were  resi- 
dent in  settlements,  or  at  the  head  of 
day  nurseries,  or  in  charge  of  dispens- 
ing bureaus,  were  engaged  in  philan- 
thropic effort,  but  that  very  nearly  all 
the  many  other  women  whom  I  met  were 
making  a  thoughtful  study  of  the  situa- 
tion in  their  city,  and  assisting  materi- 
ally in  the  solution  of  its  difficulties. 
Their  charitable  work  was  regarded  by 
them  as  a  duty  no  more  to  be  neglected 
in  the  performance  than  the  ordering  of 
their  homes,  the  training  of  their  chil- 
dren, or  the  performing  of  whatever 
other  duties  had  fallen  to  their  lots. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  great  reforms 
in  labor  r^ulations  brought  about  by 
the  Consumers'  League.  A  devoted ' 
member  and  officer  of  the  association 
said  to  me  in  discussing  it :  ''  Its  work 
is  accomplished  in  proportion  as  the 
number  of  its  faithful  members  in- 
creases." 

I  repeated  this,  I  remember,  to  a  very 
lovely  woman  whom  I  met  in  Minne- 
apolis, a  woman  deeply  interested  in  all 
the  charities,  public  and  private,  of  her 
city.  /*  In  personal  care  for  others,  one 
person  can  often  do  the  work  of  two," 
she  commented,  "  but  in  impersonal 
endeavor,  no  one  can  do  more  than  just 
his  or  her  own  Share ;  if  that  isn't  clone, 
there  is  just  so  much  loss ;  if  it  is  done, 
just  so  much  gain.  Yes,  the  success  of 
organized  philanthropy  depends  upon 
not  only  faithful  but  large  membership." 

It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  for  deep  grati- 
tude and  happy  encouragement  that  in 


America  we  are  gaining  in  steady  in- 
crease the  faithful  membership  of  the 
many,  in  organizations  having  for  their 
object  the  succoring  of  the  weak,  the 
relieving  of  the  distressed,  the  uplifting 
of  the  fallen. 

So  keenly  alive  have  we  of  America 
become  to  the  bond  which  unites  us  as 
human  beings  to  all  other  human  beings, 
that  our  most  private  and  personal  char- 
ities involuntarily  change,  by  a  process 
of  mere  expansion,  into  institutions  and 
organizations  composed  no  longer  of 
one  who  gives  and  one  who  receives, 
but  of  many  donors  and  many  more 
recipients. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  examples 
of  this  process  of  evolution  is  to  be 
found  in  a  free  night  school  for  working 
men  and  boys  in  New  Orleans,  which 
for  twenty  years  has  been  not  only  man- 
aged but  principally  supported  by  one 
woman.  The  school  was  founded  by 
her  in  the  simplest  and  most  significant 
manner. 

One  day  she  happened  to  meet  a 
young  man  of  twenty,  an  acrobat,  who 
had  come  to  the  city  with  a  traveling 
circus  of  a  low  order.  He  confided  to 
her  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  life, 
but  that,  having  neglected  the  opportuni- 
ties his  childhood  had  afforded  him,  he 
was  fitted  for  nothing  else.  She  imme- 
diately said  to  him  that  she  would  help 
him  by  giving  him  such  teaching  as  he 
needed.  He  eagerly  accepted  her  offer, 
and  she  instructed  and  encouraged  him 
until  he  had  so  developed  his  latent 
possibilities  that  he  was  able  to  abandon 
his  former  existence  and  to  fill  a  position 
of  trust  and  honor. 

Last  April,  when  I  visited  the  school, 
its  teachers  numbered  thirty-five,  more 
than  half  of  whom  contributed  their 
services,  and  its  students  were  enrolled 
to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred,  the 
youngest  pupil  being  a  boy  of  ten  and 
the  oldest  a  man  of  sixty.  The  regular 
grammar-school  course  of  the  public 
schools  is  given,  as  well  as  practical  and 
practicable  courses  in  mechanical  draw- 
ing, stenography,  bookkeeping,  and 
higher  mathematics.  In  the  twenty 
years  since  its  foundation  the  school 
has  attained  such  standing  in  the  city 
that  reputable  firms  have  acquired  the 
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habit  ot  appl3ring  to  it  for  employees. 
It  has,  moreover,  graduated  not  only  a 
number  of  excellent  bookkeepers  and 
business  men,  but  also  several  lawyers. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are 
only  two :  the  applicant  must  be  a  work- 
ing man  or  boy,  and  one  who  is  not  able 
to  pay  for  tuition  elsewhere.  The  school 
is  open  to  all  kinds  of  people,  from  those 
men  who  come  to  it  to  learn  to  read 
and  to  write  in  order  to  fulfill  the  educa- 
tional qualification  of  the  franchise  law, 
to  the  Cubans  who  took  refuge  in  New 
Orleans  after  the  Spanish  war,  and  who 
have  appealed  to  the  school  for  aid  in 
learning  the  English  language. 

As  I  went  from  room  to  room  of  the 
spacious  Southern  house  in  which  the 
school  meets,  realizing  more  and  more 
fully  each  moment  how  great  must  be 
the  meaning  of  the  institution,  not  only 
to  its  students,  but  to  all  New  Orleans, 
which  is  still  a  city  without  municipally 
supported  free  night  schools,  I  said  to 
the  woman  who  had  founded  it,  "  How 
did  you  make  it  grow?"  She  smiled. 
"  I  didn't  make  it  grow,"  she  said,  "  I 
only  planted  it" 

I  still  do  not  wholly  agree  with  her ; 
she  did  not  make  it  grow,  perhaps,  but 
she  did  more  than  plant  it ;  she  watched 
and  tended  it  while  it  grew. 

Not  alone  in  the  large  cities  of  Amer- 
ica, but  also  in  the  little  towns  and  vil- 
lages, has  a  larger  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  of  others  been  slowly 
but  certainly  developed.  The  philan* 
thropic  work  of  a  small  community  is 
almost  invariably  impelled  by  a  purely 
religious  motive,  and  is  usually  organ- 
ized and  directed  by  the  church  or 
churches  in  the  community.  It  does 
not  wittingly  concern  itself  with  the 
intricacies  of  social  science  and  eco- 
nomic theory,  but  in  the  present  day 
these  perplexities  are  not  to  be  escaped ; 
in  little  villages,  as  well  as  in  great 
cities,  they  must  be  faced. 

In  a  small  town  in  Michigan  I  had 
several  long  conversations  with  two  young 
women  who  regularly  conducted  a  sew- 
ing-school made  up  of  sixty  children. 
The  school  met  on  Saturday  afternoons 


in  the  choir-room  of  the  churdu  **  The 
children  are  going  to  learn  to  make 
aprons  next,"  I  was  told ;  "  they  all  have 
their  material  now.  You  see,"  further 
explained  one  of  the  heads  of  the  organ- 
ization, <'  they  can  get  the  material ;  what 
they  need  is  to  be  taught  how  to  use  it, 
so  that'-s  what  we  are  trying  to  do  for 
them."  The  question  as  to  just  what 
was  needed  had  been  most  carefully 
weighed  and  considered. 

A  woman  in  a  New  England  village 
with  whom  I  became  acquainted  super- 
intended a  cooking  class  of  young  house- 
keepers. It  held  its  meetings  once  a 
week  in  her  own  kitchen.  "I  could 
mucA  more  easily  do  their  cooking  /or 
them  on  that  day,"  she  said,  ''but  ^t 
wouldn't  help  them  longer  than  that  day 
if  I  did,  so  I  try  to  teach  them  how  to 
do  it  themselves." 

To  her  also  the  common  problem  had 
offered  itself,  if  not  for  solution,  still  for 
reflection. 

So  far,  indeed,  the  vast  problem  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  we  shall  best  fulfill 
that  duty  towards  our  neighbor  enjoined 
upon  us  has  not  yet  even  begun  to  be 
solved.  What  shall  we  do  ?  we  inquire 
of  ourselves.  What  shall  we  refrain 
from  doing  ?  do  we  also  ask.  That  the 
great  mass  of  women  in  America  are 
putting  these  questions  to  their  own 
minds  and  hearts,  and,  in  small  measure 
or  in  large,  answering  them  by  word  and 
hy  deed,  would  seem  surely  to  be  true. 

They  are  doing  what  they  can,  per- 
sonally and  through  organization ;  and 
they  are  seeking  to  do  more,  and  to  do 
it  more  wisely  and  fully.  Of  a  truth, 
they  have  enthusiasm,  the  beautiful, 
untiring  enthusiasm  which  is  bom  of 
unselfish  love  and  desire. 

That  which  they  have  already  done  is 
very  much ;  but  it  is  only  a  small  part 
of  what  they  are  hopefully  endeavorin«r 
to  do,  and,  without  a  doubt,  eventually 
will  do.  Their  aspiration  might  well 
find  expression  in  the  words  of  the 
Reverend  John  Howe,  who,  so  long  ago 
as  1681,  said  of  charity,  ''God  grant 
that  we  may  use  it  more,  and  need  it 
lessl" 


A  School  at  the  Corner  of  Asia 


By  Percy  S.  Grant 


A  TRAVELER  in  the  Far  East  is 
glad  when  he  reaches  Singapore. 
If  he  has  come  from  Europe  by 
way  of  Egypt  and  India,  he  knows  that 
Singapore  is  his  turning-point.  He  is 
on  the  threshold  of  the  South  Seas.  It 
is  a  step  to  China  and  Japan.  If  he 
is  bound  for  America,  he  knows  that  he 
will  soon  be  in  cooler  weather  on  the 
vast,  mysterious  Pacific. 

Coming  from  the  Golden  Gate,  a  trav- 
eler likewise  feels  a  new  joy  on  arriving 
at  Singapore.  He  has  tired  of  the  sail- 
less  reaches  of  the  Pacific ;  he  has  felt 
apprehensive  and  perplexed  in  the  face 
of  the  enormous  population  and  latent 
power  of  the  yellow  races ;  he  is  relieved 
to  find  himself  in  touch  again  with  Eng- 
lishmen and  British  rule.  The  English 
flag  flies  in  Shanghai  and  Hongkong, 
but  it  is  an  alien  flag.  In  Singapore  it 
is  the  national  flag,  and  the  Indian  Em- 
pire is  just  across  the  way.  Calcutta  is 
next  door  to  the  Straits  Settlement  At 
any  rate,  in  habits  of  travel  and  talk  the 
two  are  like  London  and  Paris,  although 
there  is  a- week  of  water  between  them. 
An  American  is  no  longer  running  away 
from  home  letters  sent  via  San  Francisco 
or  Vancouver ;  he  is  going  towards  mail 
sent  via  England.  He  is  only  twenty- 
five  days  from  London.  What  happiness  1 
He  is  like  a  man  dreaming  that  he  is 
dying  of  the  Black  Death  in  the  Middle 
^es  who  wakes  up  in  health  in  the- 
twentieth  century.  Unless  he  could 
catch  an  Empress  liner  at  Hongkong 
for  Vancouver  without  having  to  wait, 
it  would  be  as  short  a  journey  to  New 
York  going  ahead  as  turning  back.  He 
is  half-way  home,  and  has  turned  the 
corner  of  Asia. 

Singapore  is  charming  in  its  openness. 
The  sea  breezes  blow  freshly  through 
the  city.  Although  it  is  only  eighty-eight 
miles  north  of  the  equator,  it  is  not  so 
hot  as  one  would  think.  There  is  a 
variation  in  temperature  the  year  around 
of  only  a  few  d^rees.  In  a  straw  hat 
or  pith  helmet  and  white  clothes  a  Euro- 


pean in  the  open  air  is  perfectly  com- 
fortable. You  even  feel  active  and  like 
sharing  in  the  Englishmen's  tennis, 
hockey,  football,  or  cricket  on  the  espla- 
nade in  the  afternoon.  Indeed,  the  fine 
water  front  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
city.  Along  part  of  the  shore  to  the 
east  runs  a  green  embankment  flanked 
by  a  broad  hard  road.  Beyond  this 
road  is  the  great  green  for  out-of-door 
games.  Beyond  this,  another  broad  road 
The  athletes  of  an  afternoon  look .  up 
from  their  sports  across  road  and  green 
shore  to  the  sparkling  harbor.  The 
whole  town  strikes  you  as  being  built  in 
open  order.  And  the  smiling  islands  in 
the  bay  seem  to  have  invited  Europeans 
to  a  really  agreeable  abode. 

Outside  Singapore  there  is  also  a 
sense  of  elbow-room  that  its  rivals  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  Asia  do  not  possess. 
In  Yokohama  the  bluff  blocks  the  way 
to  easy  driving  or  riding  until  a  circular 
road  around  it  shall  be  completed  In 
Shanghai  the  Bubbling  Well  road  is 
pleasant  but  short,  and  the  European 
veneer  of  building  in  the  city,  though 
splendid,  is  thin.  At  Hongkong  you 
think  a  black  cloud  is  in  the  sky,  but, 
glancing  up,  you  find  the  Peak  lowering 
over  you.  The  mental  effect  of  the 
Peak  on  a  man  in  Queen  Street  is  that 
of  an  incubus.  Naturally,  the  Peak  is 
also  a  wall  to  the  rider  or  driver.  A 
great  road  is  contemplated  around  the 
island  to  celebrate  the  Queen's  jubilee, 
that  at  least  will  give  one  a  chance  to 
stretch  his  legs  or  scorch  or  gallop. 
But  at  Singapore  you  are  not  balked  by 
any  elevation  in  an  effort  to  get  into  the 
country;  you  are  not  oppressed  and 
overshadowed.  To  leave  it  by  land,  as 
Singapore  is  the  southern  tip  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  you  go  north.  You 
can  drive  in  a  victoria  on  a  level  to 
Johore,  shaded  by  palms  and  surround- 
ed by  the  jungle,  over  fourteen  miles  of 
metaled  road  to  the  northern  edge  of 
the  island  There  you  look  upon  a 
smooth,  narrow  strip  of  water,  across  at 
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the  mosques  and  palaces  of  the  Sultan 
of  Johore. 

There  is  a  Babel  of  races  in  Singa- 
pore, and  each  race  has  its  own  district 
or  kampong.  Travelers  are  bewildered 
by  the  brilliant  variety  of  men  and 
things  muted  in  this  cosmopolitan  cor- 
ner. "  In  one  spot  you  are  dazzled  by 
the  silks  of  India ;  in  another  the  sa- 
rongs of  Java  are  spread  out  like  a 
kaleidoscope  ;  in  another  you  are  suffo- 
cated with  an  indescribable  mixture  of 
Eastern  scent ;  in  another  an  appalling 
stench  meets  you ;  strange  rainbow-like 
birds  utter  raucous  cries,  and  the  long, 
thin,  heavy  arms  of  a  gorilla  are 
stretched  out  between  bamboo  bars  in 
deceptive  friendliness ;  in  another  there 
is  such  a  mass  of  packed  boats  that  you 
hardly  know  when  your  foot  has  left  dry 
land." 

In  open  lands  acres  of  pineapples  gre 
growing,  the  most  succulent  in  the  East 
In  the  river  Chinamen  stand  dressing 
rattan  for  chairs,  or  the  Chinese  dyer, 
whose  hand  is  '^  subdued  to  what  it 
works  in,"  dips  garments  in  pots  of 
indigo.  Gorgeous  orchids,  the  despair 
of  European  collectors,  cling  to  innu- 
merable trees.  The  great  tropical  park, 
the  spacious  and  stately  Government 
House,  impress  one  with  English  order, 
power,  thoroughness. 

But  the  thing  that  interested  me  most 
at  this  comer  of  Asia  was  a  school — a 
school  that  seemed  to  contain  all  the 
cross-currents  of  Oriental  humanity. 

The  Anglo-Chinese  School  was  found- 
ed in  1886  by  Mr.  Oldham,  now  a  clergy- 
man in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  acting,  I 
believe,  as  the  agent  of  the  American 
Methodist  Board.  "  The  ultimate  aim 
is  to  help  in  the  evangelization  and  ele- 
vation of  the  non-Christian  inhabitants 
of  the  island."  In  spite  of  its  avowed 
missionary  character,  it  was  from  the 
first  generously  helped  by  the  Chinese. 
On  being  asked  why  he  supported  the 
American  school,  a  Chinaman  replied : 
"  We  Chinese  and  you  Americans  are 
outsiders  here,  and  we  must  stick  to- 
gether." 

In  the  day  school,  including  the  pri- 
mary department  of  323,  there  is  an 
enrollment  of  927.  In  the  boarding- 
school,  86.     The  day  school  pays  its 


own  expenses,  including  a  donation  to 
the  boarding-school,  with  its  force  of 
twenty-five  teachers.  Five  or  six  hun- 
dred of  these  children  participate  in 
the  morning  exercise  which  opens  the 
school,  and  a  greater  mixture  of  races 
could  not  be  found.  The  roll-caU 
sounded  like  the  summons  of  Gabriel  to 
the  world — Abdullah,  Alii,  Agamparam 
Ibraham,  Hogan,  Roderigues,  Marijoor 
Sahib,  Oe  Hui  Ham,  Govindasamy,  Van- 
der  Beek,  Young,  De  Vries,  De  Souza, 
Lan  Ba  Ba,  J^mmahat,  Maclean,  Berlan- 
dier,  Effendi. 

Out  of  what  romance  and  glamourous 
spots  they  come :  Benkoolen,  Sumatra, 
Po  Borneo,  Amoy  China,  Jaffna  (Ceylon), 
Siam,  the  Malay  States,  the  Malabar 
Coast  1  Thirty-one  nationalities  were  rep- 
resented on  these  benches.  I  saw  other 
excellent  schools  in  the  East,  but  all  of 
these  except  in  Honolulu  were  fairly  ho- 
mogeneous. The  Anglo-Chinese  school 
in  Singapore  seems,  on  the  contrary,  an 
ethnological  museum.  Each  desk  held 
two,  sometimes  three,  pupils  (so  crowded 
is  the  school),  and  this  juxtaposition 
emphasized  by  contrast  the  varieties  of 
nationalities.  On  one  bench  a  Malay  or 
some  darker  mixed  blood  with  gleaming 
teeth  and  sparkling  eyes,  wearing  the 
skirt-like  sarong,  sat  next  a  blond  Eng- 
lish boy,  the  son  of  a  sea  captain.  On 
another  a  small-faced  Jew  from  Bagdad 
seemed  on  terms  of  affectionate  friend- 
ship with  a  Chinese  boy  with  a  long 
queue.  On  another  a  short-haired  Jap- 
anese was  mated  with  a  Kling  who 
shaves  his  forehead,  wears  a  Clytie  knot 
and  earrings,  and  whose  ancestors  were 
in  India  before  our  own  had  scattered 
from  their  cradle  north  of  the  Himalayas. 
These  boys  have  bright  faces.  Bishop 
Potter  talked  to  them  about  a  sign  lan- 
guage that  was  older  than  any  other 
language.  The  deaf  and  dumb  in  Amer- 
ica have  a  sign  for  lady,  which  is  made 
by  drawing  the  finger  under  the  ear 
where  bonnet-strings  are  tied.  The  boys 
simultaneously  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh, 
which  showed  not  only  that  they  had 
some  fun  in  them,  but  that  they  under- 
stood English. 

It  is  not  the  size  or  polyglot  charac- 
ter of  this  school  in  Singapore  run  by 
Americans    that   is  alone  remarkable. 
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The  grade  of  scholarship  is  amazing. 
The  course  of  study  extends  from 
A  B  C's  to  a  point  equivalent  to  fresh- 
man and  sometimes  sophomore  work  in 
Cambridge  University,  England.  In 
fact,  the  Cambridge  University  entrance 
examinations  are  sent  to  Singapore,  and 
the  boy  who  passes '  the  best  examina- 
tion gets  the  Queen's  scholarship — four 
years  at  Oxford,  England,  on  ;^200  a 
year,  with  expenses  paid  out  and  back. 
A  Tamil  boy  from  this  school  got  the 
last  scholarship.  His  ancestors  were 
forced  into  southern  India  by  the  war 
pressure  of  our  ancestors,  the  white- 
skinned  Aryans  who  crossed  the  Hima- 
layas. Now  the  white  Aryan  has  cir- 
cled the  world,  and  returned  after  ages 
of  progress  to  take  the  conquered  black 
Tamil  by  the  hand,  and  through  the 
white  Empress  give  him  the  best  educa- 
tion the  world  has  to  offer.  What  must 
the  problem  of  fathers  and  sons  be  in 
these  families  I  How  far  away  the  old 
is  from  the  new  1  Generations  alone  do 
not  divide  parent  and  child,  the  Tamil  in 
his  hut  and  his  son  at  Cambridge.  The 
whole  history  of  humanity  parts  them. 

The  Chinese  are  the  cleverest  of  the 
races  in  this  school,  then  the  Japanese 
and  Siamese.  While  the  Chinese  lead 
in  mathematics,  the  Indians  are  the 
brightest  at  languages. 

After  the  scholarship  of  these  thou- 
sand boys,  their  cleanliness  impressed 
me.  They  well  may  be  clean  when  they 
bathe  and  put  on  a  fresh  suit  of  clothes 
every  day.  I  am  wearing,  as  I  write,  a 
linen  suit,  made  to  order  in  Singapore, 
which  attracted  Bishop  Potter  for  its 
neatness  and  fit.  It  cost  $1.50.  The 
Javanese  and  Malays  come  to  school  in 
clean,  fresh  sarongs  and  jackets,  the 
Chinese  boys  in  their  pajama-like  jackets 
and  baggy  cotton  trousers. 

"  What  is  the  religious  effect,"  I  asked, 
"  of  this  European  education  ?"  "  The 
boys  are  expected  to  attend  the  opening 
exercises  of  the  school,  when  the  Bible 
is  read  and  hymns  are  sung.  There  are 
also  Bible  lessons  as  a  part  of  English 
literature.  But  there  is  no  pressure 
towards  Christianity  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  boys.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
advanced  classes  have  been  baptized  at 
their  own  request" 


The  evangelizing  effects  of  these  mis- 
sion schools  must  be  in  their  influence. 
High  ideals  of  Christian  civilization  are 
spread  from  them  over  the  Orient :  the 
political  independence  views  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon ;  richer  conceptions  of  in- 
dividual and  family  life ;  juster  regard 
for  the  person  and  place  of  women ; 
wider  reaches  of  experience  and  of  joy 
for  every  pupil  throughout  his  life.  In 
fact,  these  mission  schools  in  Asia  are 
mirrors  of  the  social  and  political  ideas 
upon  which  English  civilization  and 
freedom  rest ;  they  are,  consequently, 
the  best  means  of  leading  the  Orientals 
to  self-government 

The  English  language  is  another  in- 
fluence making  for  individual  freedom. 
In  spite  of  the  hundreds  of  millions,  it 
is  not  impossible  to  make  English  the 
language  of  Asia.  It  is  easier  now  for 
Chinese  ^from  the  eighteen  provinces  to 
speak  to  one  another  in  pidgin  English 
than  to  learn  one  another^s  language.  The 
modern  school,  by  teaching  the  English 
language,  helps  the  industrial  and  politi- 
cal revolution.  Mission  schools  have 
already  turned  out  clerks,  guides,  inter- 
preters, without  whom  business  life  in 
Asia  would  be  very  difficult ;  now  they 
are  preparing  teachers  for  the  vast  popu- 
lation. 

Even  the  games  of  the  American  and 
English  school-boy  are  eagerly  acquired 
by  the  Asiatic  boys.  Nothing  convinced 
me  more  of  the  potential  greatness  of 
the  Japanese  than  to  learn  that  they  pre- 
ferred baseball  to  cricket.  They  crowd 
the  fields  at  Yokohama  when  a  game  is 
played.  In  fact,  they  have  clubs  of 
their  own.  Our  missionaries  are  so  wise 
that  I  saw  some  Japanese  boys  in  one  of 
the  church  schools  at  Tokio  passing 
ball  after  church  on  Sunday. 

It  is  almost  pitiable  to  see  barefooted 
Chinese  boys  kicking  a  football,  and  the 
little  Malays  in  petticoat  sarongs  rush- 
ing after  the  pigskin.  They  follow 
hockey  with  the  greatest  interest.  Ori- 
ental indolence,  so  called,  only  wants 
the  chance  to  show  the  keenest  interest 
in  out-of-door  sports.  What  a  healthful, 
stimulating  pleasure  that  will  be!  If 
the  population  of  Japan  and  China  can 
represent  the  East,  then  nothing  is  far- 
ther  from   the   truth   than    the  phrase 
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"Oriental  indolence.''  The  Japanese 
and  the  Chinese  are  the  most  industrious 
people  I  have  ever  seen.  We  practi- 
cally never  saw  an  idle  Chinaman. 

Our  schools  can  do  much  for  these 
people.  Chemistry  and  physiology  and 
physics  could  be  taught  in  hundreds  of 
schools  in  China.  Their  superstition, 
founded  on  ignorance  and  fear  of  the 
forces  of  nature,  would  disappear  under 
such  instruction  more  quickly  than  by 
preaching.  I  do  not  undervalue  evan- 
gelization, but  the  spiritual  purity  and 
advancement  of  a  monotheistic  religion, 
especially  Christianity,  can  best  be 
taught  upon  the  foundation  of  phjrsical 


science.  Our  religious  experience  is  a 
condition  of  spiritual  and  social  devel- 
opment which  represents  the  best  results 
of  the  world's  evolution. 

Of  sixty-five  Chinese  students  who 
came  to  America,  only  those  who  had 
scientific  education  were  received  with 
favor  by  the  Government  on  their  return 
to  China.  They  could  build  bridges, 
survey  land,  superintend  mines.  The 
others,  who  had  received  a  literary  edu- 
cation, drifted  into  clerical  positions  in 
consulates  and  helped  Europeans,  but 
did  not  much  help  their  own — and  were 
despised.  It  is  European  science  that 
is  to  kill  Asiatic  superstition. 


The  Religion  of  a  Great  City' 


THIS  is  an  attempt  to  make  a 
thoroughly  scientific  investiga- 
tion into  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  LfOndon.  If  not  the  first 
attempt  of  the  kind  to  understand  the 
facts  respecting  life  and  labor  in  a  great 
city,  it  is  by  far  the  most  thorough 
attempt.  To  us  it  appears  far  more 
praiseworthy  and  far  more  likely  to  be 
accompanied  with  valuable  results  to 
the  world  than  the  attempts  to  reach 
the  North  Pole,  or  even  the  study  of 
coral  reefs,  the  deep-sea  soundings,  and 
the  investigation  of  volcanoes.  For  on 
these  rocks  and  shoals  of  city  life  more 
men  are  wrecked  in  a  year  than  on 
those  of  the  great  oceans  in  a  century ; 
the  soundings  of  the  deep,  deep  sea  of 
a  great  city  are  more  difficult  than  those 
of  the  Atlantic  j  and  fires  of  human  vol- 
canoes, burning  dully  now,  but  liable, 
one  cannot  tell  when,  to  break  forth  in 
explosions  more  fateful  than  those  of 
-^tna  or  PeMe,  are  for  that  reason  more 
deserving  of  our  study. 

Mr.  Booth  has  been  at  this  work  for 
many  years.  He  has  had  several  assist- 
ants. He  appears,  from  the  tone  of  his 
volumes,  to  be  singularly  free  from  either 
religious  or  irreligious  prejudice — and 
the  latter  is  in  our  time  a  more  serious 
obstacle  to  scientific  investigati:  n  than 

^Life  and  Labors  of  tho  People  of  London.  By 
Charfes  Booth,  assisted  byjesae  Argyfe,  G.  E.  Arkell, 
A.  L.  Baxter,  and  G.  H.  Duckworth.  Third  Series : 
Rettgious  Influences.  In  7  vohimes.  Tb3  Macmilbm 
Company,  N»w  York. 


the  former.  The  results  of  his  work 
are  here  comprised  in  twelve  volumes, 
of  which  seven  deal  with  Religious  In* 
fluences  and  five  with  Industry.  These 
books  follow  three  previous  volifmes  by 
the  same  author — "  Labor  and  Life  ci 
the  People,"  in  two  volumes  and  an  Ap- 
pendix. Here  we  speak  only  of  the 
seven  volumes  on  Religious  Influences, 
reserving  the  other  five  volumes  for 
future  notice.  The  volumes  are  accom- 
panied by  a  series  of  extraordinary  maps, 
giving  the  results  of  Mr.  Booth's  explo- 
rations in  a  skillful  portrayal  of  different 
grades  of  life,  by  means  of  different 
colors — an  application  of  the  idea  of  the 
Polychrome  Bible  to  a  different  phase 
of  interpretation. 

We  are  tempted  to  quote  the  preface 
of  this  volume  at  length.  In  no  other 
way  could  we  give  our  readers  a  better 
conception  of  Mr.  Booth's  work.  In  his 
first  study  of  London  life  he  classified 
localities  according  to  degrees  of  pover- 
ty, education,  and  density  of  population, 
finding  as  a  result  of  this  triple  classi- 
fication that  industrial  capacity  and 
higher  and  better  wages  lead  to  better 
housing,  and  that  in  turn  to  cleanliness 
and  decency,  and,  commonly,  that  clean- 
liness and  decency  lead  to  better  hous- 
ing and  better  wages.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  a  rational  Socialism 
and  a  rational  Christianity  are  or  ought 
to  be  co-operative,  since  both  lead  to  the 
same  results  by  different  roads  ;  Social- 
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ism  by  improving  conditions  improves 
character,  Christianity  by  improving 
character  improves  conditions.  Mr. 
Booth's  next  aim  was  to  study  the  re- 
ligious influences  at  work  in  London,  and 
see,  not  what  aught  to  be^  but  what  actual* 
ly  are  the  results  which  those  influences 
produce.  "My  principal  aim,"  he  says, 
"  is  still  confined  to  the  description  of 
things  as  they  are.  I  have  not  under- 
taken to  investigate  how  they  came  to 
be  so,  nor,  except  incidentally,  to  indi- 
cate whither  they  are  tending ;  and  only 
to  a  very  limited  extent,  or  very  occa- 
sionally, has  any  comparison  been  made 
with  the  past"  To  this  strictly  scientific 
spirit,  in  which  the  whole  work  has  been 
conducted,  its  exceptional  value  is  due, 
no  less  than  to  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  exploration  has  been  carried 
on.  "  Every  street,  court,  and  alley  has 
been  visited,  and  when  changes  seemed 
necessary  in  the  tint  that  had  been  given 
to  it  (on  the  map),  these  changes  have 
been  most  carefully  considered.  •  •  . 
Our  plan  of  action  may  be  likened  to  a 
voyage  of  discovery.  We  have  moved 
our  camp  from  center  to  center  all  over 
London,  remaining  for  weeks  or  even 
months  in  each  spot,  in  order  to  see  as 
well  as  hear  all  we  could.  .  •  .  We  have 
endeavored  to  see,  and  with  compara- 
tively few  exceptions  have  seen,  all  the 
responsible  heads  of  churches  of  what- 
ever denomination.  The  account  of 
their  work,  its  successes  and  failures, 
forming  the  basis  and  material  of  this 
work,  is  contained  in  written  reports  of 
nearly  1 ,800  personal  interviews,  of  which 
1,450  were  with  the  direct  representa- 
tives of  religious  work  and  nearly  350 
with  other  authorities." 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  within  the 
limits  of  this  article,  to  maintain  any 
such  scientific  spirit.  It  would  take  at 
least  the  whole  of  one  issue  of  The 
Oudook  to  give  any  adequate  epitome 
of  so  thorough  an  investigation.  We 
can  only  in  a  few  sentences  indicate  two 
or  three  conclusions  to  which  these 
volumes  lead,  and  which  appear  to  us 
as  applicable  to  the  great  cities  of 
America  as  they  are  to  London. 

The  churches  reach  two  classes,  and 
only  two:  (1)  the  well-to-do;  (2)  those 
who   are  willing  to  accept  the  charity 


and  patronage  of  the  well-to-do.  The 
self-respecting  artisan  class  the  churches 
do  not  reach.  We  quote  a  few  sen- 
tences, taken  almost  at  haphazard,  in 
support  of  this  general  conclusion  :  "  Of 
seven  hundred  families  in  one  street 
only  two  attended  a  place  of  worship, 
while  of  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
persons  in  three  streets  only  twenty-nine 
were  accounted  professed  Christians." 
"  Not  five  per  cent  of  the  working  class 
ever  go  to  church,"  is  said  by  two  min- 
isters ;  "  certainly  not  ten  per  cent,"  by 
a  third.  "  Not  more  tl>an  ten  working 
people  ever  come  to  church,"  is  the 
testimony  of  one  discouraged  rector. 
The  mission  halls  are  no  more  success- 
ful in  reaching  the  artisan  classes  than 
are  the  churches.  "  The  parochial  effort 
made  to  reach  the  poorer  classes  by  the 
use  of  special  missions  is  dismally  un- 
successful." The  Dissenters  succeed  no 
better  than  the  Established  Church;  the 
Established  Church  no  better  than  the 
Dissenters.  Rector  and  parson  report 
the  same  results — almost  entire  failure 
to  get  church  attendants  from  the  arti- 
san class.  This  is  not  because  of  the 
bad  character  of  the  people.  "The 
vicar  of  a  thoroughly  working-class  par- 
ish is  ready  to  admit  that  of  those  who 
do  not  attend  church  at  all,  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  are  as  decent  and 
reputable  as  those  who  do."  It  is  not 
because  of  expense :  "  The  suggestion 
that  the  working  classes  cannot  afford 
to  share  in  the  expenses  of  organized 
religion  is  hardly  true  even  of  the 
poorest"  It  is  not  due  to  infidelity: 
"Among  the  working  classes  there  is 
less  hostility  to,  and  perhaps  even  less 
criticism  of,  the  churches  than  in  the 
past.  The  Secularist  propaganda,  though 
not  suspended,  is  not  a  very  powerful 
influence.  Pronounced  atheism  is  rare." 
It  is  not  a  repellent  orthodoxy  that  keeps 
the  artisan  class  away :  "  A  liberalized 
form  of  Christianity,  as  preached  by 
some,  makes  no  better  headway;  the 
fact  indeed  remains  that  in  those  chapels 
and  missions  in  which  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  attached  workingmen  are 
found,  the  teaching  is  strictly,  if  not 
narrowly,  orthodox." 

The  problem  which  Mr.  Booth  de- 
scribes as  unsolved  in  London  is  unsolved 
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in  our  great  American  cities,  where  it  is 
still  further  complicated  by  conditions 
which  do  not  exist  in  London.  There 
the  population  is  racially  homogeneous ; 
here  heterogeneous  to  the  last  degree. 
There  the  great  bulk  of  the  population 
is  orthodox  in  religious  opinion  ;  here 
there  is  a  large  agnostic  if  not  atheistic 
population,  and  a  Jewish  population 
much  larger  relatively  than  in  London. 
There,  if  class  lines  seem  to  separate 
men  into  different  castes,  they  have  at 
least  the  effect  of  making  patronage  by 
one  class  less  odious  to  the  other  than 
in  America.  There  the  English  Sunday 
is  nominally  regarded  with  respect ;  here, 
by  considerable  classes  of  our  popula- 
tion, with  disrespect  if  not  with  derision. 
That  the  percentage  of  church-goers 
from  among  artisans,  in  our  American 
cities,  is  not  even  less  than  it  is  now,  is,  in 
the  light  of  Mr.  Booth's  report,  a  matter 
for  surprise.  What  is  the  cause  of  the 
lamentable  failure  of  the  church  to 
reach  the  self-respecting  workingman  in 
the  cities  and  larger  towns,  and  what  is 
the  remedy  for  that  failure,  Mr.  Booth 
does  not  consider ;  and  in  this  lies  really 
the  value  of  the  book.  If  he  had  ven- 
tured to  prescribe  a  remedy,  his  readers 
would  have  suspected  his  descriptions. 
Nor  does  it  come  within  the  province 
of  a  book  review  to  suggest  that  which 
Mr.  Booth  does  not  suggest — the  cause 
and  the  cure.  We  must  leave  that  for 
consideration  at  another  time  and  in 
another  department  of  this  journal.  We 
can  only  suggest  that  perhaps  it  is  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  con- 
founded "  churchianity  "  and  Christian- 
ity, that  we  have  been  more  eager  to  get 


working  people  to  church  than  we  have 
been  to  get  Christ  to  working  people. 
Many  years  ago  a  friend  of  what  was 
then  The  Christian  Union  suggested — 
and,  if  we  remember  aright.  The  Christian 
Union  repeated  the  suggestion — that  on 
some  Sunday  morning  all  the  churches 
in  the  metropolis  close  their  doors,  and 
put  upon  them  some  such  notice  as  this: 
**  Closed  to  enable  the  members  to  fol- 
low into  the  highways  and  hedges  the 
Christ  they  generally  worship  in  private 
churches."  The  scheme  is  not  prac- 
ticable, partly  because  the  Christians 
have  not  the  intelligence,  the  tact,  and 
the  consecration  necessary  to  make  such 
a  personal  crusade  effective.  But  the 
hint  nevertheless  points  in  the  right 
direction.  It  is  in  the  direction  of  ceas- 
ing to  regard  the  churches  as  recruiting 
stations,  the  eflSciency  of  which  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  new  soldiers 
they  enlist,  and  of  beginning  to  regard 
them  as  places  where  soldiers  already 
enlisted  can  be  instructed  and  inspired 
for  the  service  to  which  they  profess  to 
have  devoted  themselves.  That  service 
is  not  to  bring  men  to  church,  but  to 
carry  Christ  to  men  ;  it  is  not  to  make 
proselytes  or  even  converts,  but  to  do 
for  humanity  what  Christ  said  in  the 
synagogue  in  Nazareth  he  had  come  to 
do  for  humanity :  **  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  poor ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the 
broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance 
to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight 
to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that 
are  bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord,"  ' 


A  Notable  Life' 


THE  late  Charles  Butler  was  a 
peculiarly  interesting  character 
and  type  of  the  best  American 
citizenship.  No  one  could  have  known 
him  as  he  appeared  in  the  later  years  of 
his  life  at  his  hospitable  home  in  Park 
Avenue,  or  at  his  other  home  at  Fox 
Meadow,   near    White   Plains,   without 

»  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Butler.  By  Fran- 
cis Hovey  Stoddard.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  New 
\ork. 


feeling  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
one  whose  span  of  life — he  lived  to  be 
ninety- six  years  old — compassed  many 
men  and  many  movements. 

Charles  Buller  influenced  many  of 
those  men  and  was  influential  in  some 
of  the  movements.  His  contemporaries 
died  long  before  he  did,  but  the  move- 
ments remain,  gathering  momentum  with 
every  year.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
appreciation   of  this  increase  of  their 
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force,  the  loss  of  bis  friends  must  have 
made  his  old  age  a  lonely  one — indeed, 
as  it  was,  it  was  an  irresistible  if  melan- 
choly pleasure  to  him  to  sit  at  the  win- 
dows of  his  country  place  looking  out 
upon  the  hundreds  of  trees,  now  almost 
venerable,  which  he  himself,  as  a  young 
man,  had  planted.  His  face  had  a 
cameo  sharpness  of  outline  and  his 
features  a  refinement  which  betokened 
the  kindliness  and  courtesy  of  the  true 
gentleman.  No  one  could  have  known 
him  and  not  have  been  better  for  it 
The  portraits  in  this  dignified  and  worthy 
biography  show  him  to  us  in  interesting 
aspects,  but  no  portrait  could  reproduce 
the  peculiar  charm  of  his  face,  because 
that  charm  depended  largely  upon  the 
expression  of  the  moment. 

Mr.  Butler  was  a  good  type  of  the 
Empire  State  product  at  all  stages  of  his 
career — in  his  education  for  his  profes- 
sion, his  early  days  of  practice,  his  post- 
mastership,  his  commercial  enterprises, 
and  his  service  as  trustee  of  New  York 
University  and  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  As  most  of  us  have  known 
Mr.  Butler  in  his  later  life,  the  story  of 
his  early  days  is  of  peculiar  interest  as 
showing  how  he  worked  up  to  maturer 
accomplishments.  He  entered  Martin 
Van  Buren's  office  as  clerk,  at  a  salary 
of  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  in  addi- 
tion to  his  board.  The  first  morning 
he  arose  at  half-past  four,  but  at  five  in 
came  Mr.  Van  Buren  himself  ready  for 
the  business  of  the  day  I  "  I  rise  early," 
Mr.  Butler  wrote  later,  "and,  what  is 
more  provoking,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  most 
mornings  back,  has  risen  at  half-past 
four.  I  rise  at  five  and  find  him  up." 
The  young  man's  experience  was  spe- 
cially valuable,  because  he  could  daily 
listen  not  only  to  Van  Buren's  speeches 
and  arguments,  but  also  to  those  of  his 
brother,  Benjamin  Franklin  Butler,  of 
Abram  Van  Vechten,  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet,  and  others.  Once  he  heard 
Aaron  Burr.  "  He  was,"  said  Mr. 
Butler, 

a  striking  figure,  whom  every  one  would  turn 
to  look  at  as  he  passed  m  the  street— of 
small,  slight  build,  dressed  in  small-clothes 
and  black  silk  stockines  with  knee-buckles, 
and  walking  steadily  wrward,  never  seeine 
any  one  apparently,  but  with  eyes  which 
were  wonderfully  observant  turned  on  the 


ground  in  apparent  self-absorption.  He  was 
already  an  old  man,  with  white  hair  and 
weak,  thin,  persuasive  voice. 

References  by  the  reader  to  these 
personages  who  affected  his  early  career, 
and  to  President  Tyler,  Professor  Rob- 
inson, Dr.  Prentiss,  Froude,  Carlyle, 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  others  who  influ- 
enced his  later  life,  would  have  been 
easier  if  the  book  had  been  indexed. 

During  his  residence  in  Albany 
young  Butler  gained  another  valuable 
experience  from  his  connection  as  assist- 
ant in  helping  along  the  movement  of 
the  machinery  of  his  brother's  banking 
business.  The  editor  pertinently  points 
out  how  difficult  it  is  for  us  to  realize 
the  incomplete  condition  of  large  finan- 
cial enterprises  fourscore  years  ago,  for 
in  1818  the  United  States  had  no  bank- 
ing system  worthy  of  the  name.  Cer- 
tainly no  machinery  of  mortgage  loans 
existed  such  as  that  which  Mr.  Butler 
himself  afterwards  established  in  west- 
ern New  York,  and  which  has  now 
become  the  recognized  method  for  local 
investments. 

In  1823  occurred  an  important  event 
in  the  transit  of  the  first  boat  from  the 
lakes  into  the  waters  of  the  Hudson. 
Mr.  Butler  wrote : 

Rome  and  Greece  in  their  proudest  days 
could  not  boast  of  the  consummation  ot  a 
work  equal  to  the  Grand  Canal.  .  .  .  This 
8th  of  October,  1823,  ought  ever  hereafter  to 
be  a  jubilee  to  the  citizens  of  this  Republic. 

As  Mr.  Stoddard  says,  to  the  youth  just 
twenty-one,  the  great  waterway  which 
at  its  completion  almost  doubled  the 
accessible  regions  of  the  Northern  States 
was  a  symbol  and  a  prophecy  of  the 
coming  domination  of  the  Empire  State. 
The  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  justified 
Mr.  Butler's  enthusiastic  views.  First 
of  all  it  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  the 
development  of  the  western  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  it  was  natural 
that  Mr.  Butler  should  seek  his  home 
there,  beginning  practice  first  at  Lyons 
and  then  going  to  Geneva.  As  he 
proudly  claimed,  Lyons  was  very  access- 
ible from  Albany,  only  four  days  distant! 
In  his  opening  life  in  the  West,  as 
Mr.  Stoddard  points  out,  both  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  well-bred  youth  and  the 
characteristic  traits  of  the  man  of  large 
foresight  quickly  made  themselves  evi- 
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dent  Mr.  Butler  began  his  law  career 
with  little  capital  besides  his  natural 
ability,  for  it  would  certainly  appear  that 
a  total  expenditure  of  nine  dollars  a 
month  for  the  combined  expense  of 
office  and  home  was  a  modest  venture. 
He  became  a  citizen  at  once  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term,  taking  such  a 
keen  interest  in  politics  that  he  drew 
bills  which  were  presented  in  the  Legis- 
lature, but  declining  the  positions  offered 
him  until  finally  he  accepted  the  post- 
mastership  at  Geneva ;  an  office  which 
he  relinquished  because  soon  after  enter- 
ing upon  his  duties  he  "  found  that  there 
was  no  Sabbath  in  the  post-office." 

I  endeavored  to  persuade  myself  that  there 
was  necessity  in  this  arrangement ;  that  the 
Sunday  mails  could  not  be  discontinued  and 
the  omce  closed  on  that  day  without  preju- 
dice to  public  interest ;  that  the  law  of  the 
land  regxilated  the  business,  and  that  I  was 
acting  under  the  responsibility  of  an  oadi  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  office  according  to 
law.  But  more  reflection  brought  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  there  were  no  impropriety 
in  suspending  the  business  of  the  odier  de- 
partments of  government  on  that  day,  the 
Principle  applied  with  greater  force  to  the 
ost-Office  Department  than  to  any  other, 
for  its  business  was  not  only  more  extensive 
but  employed  a  greater  number  of  agents ; 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that,  so  far  from  this 
presenting  a  justification  in  favor  of  the 
measure,  it  furnished  strong  reasons  in  favor 
of  a  more  rigid  suspension  of  all  transactions 
on  diis  day. 

While  Mr.  Butler  was  attaining  the 
position  of  the  best-known  lawyer  in  the 
western  portion  of  New  York,  an  equal 
achievement  was  his  development  of  the 
farming  interests  of  the  region  in  which 
he  lived — then  a  comparatively  new 
country,  surrounded  by  extensive  forests, 
now  the  garden  of  the  Empire  State. 
Mr.  Butler's  remedy  for  existing  poverty 
was  the  loan  of  money  by  capitalists  to 
farmers  on  long  time  and  reasonable 
interest,  thus  putting  the  latter  in  a  more 
favorable  condition  than  that  in  which 
the  land  companies  had  left  them.  Mr. 
Butler  later  repeated  his  plan  in  the 
West,  going  as  early  as  1833  from  the 
wilds  to  Detroit  and  Chicago,  then  primi- 
tive settlements.  He  wrote  of  Chicago : 
"  It  presents  one  of  the  finest  fields  in 
America  for  industry  and  enterprise." 
It  was  evident  to  him  that  Chicago  would 
become  a  great  commercial  center.     In 


the  little  village  of  twenty  houses  he  saw 
^  the  dream  of  a  city  designated  from 
its  peculiar  position  ...  to  become  the 
laigest  inland  commercial  emporium  in 
the  United  States."  This  was  the  genius 
of  prophetic  foresight  which  marked  Mr. 
Butler  beyond  most  men.  It  was  intoi- 
tive  with  him  to  trace  in  imagination 
the  lines,  material  and  moral,  upon  which 
the  development  of  any  part  of  our 
country  must  proceed. 

As  a  result  of  this  Western  trip  Mr. 
Butler  left  Geneva  and  settled  in  New 
York  City,  where  he  could  be  more  in 
touch  with  the  larger  interests  which 
were  now  pressing  upon  him.  He  became 
a  founder  and  a  devoted  member  of  the 
Mercer  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
immediately  identified  himself  with  many 
local  interests.  His  generosity  was 
already  apparent  To  the  New  York 
University  he  gave  life  scholarships, 
and  to  Princeton  and  Union  Theological 
Seminaries  and  to  colleges  in  the  West 
and  South  he  made  generous  contribu- 
tions. 

In  1843  Mr.  Butler  began  that  great 
work  in  defense  of  the  credit  of  the 
various  States  for  which  his  name  should 
be  held  in  lasting  honor.  He  was  the 
early,  zealous,  and  successful  public 
advocate  of  the  establishment  of  State 
responsibility  for  bond  issues.  He  waged 
a  fight  for  ten  years  and  won  a  victory 
which  we  at  this  distant  day  hardly 
realize,  for  we  rest  in  the  certainty  of 
an  established  financial  method  and  of 
a  universal  banking  system.  His  work 
for  the  State  of  Michigan,  then  the  young- 
est of  the  States  which  had  been  created, 
settled  the  question  of  repudiation  or 
no  repudiation,  and  the  State  regained 
financial  stability.  Mr.  Butler's  success 
attracted  wide  attention,  and  other  States 
oppressed  with  debt,  notably  Indiana, 
turned  to  this  successful  advocate  for 
assistance.  The  description  of  assist- 
ance rendered  is  recorded  in  the  letters 
from  Mr.  Butler  himself.  His  work 
received  international  commendation, 
and  his  own  personality  impressed  itself 
more  than  ever  on  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact. 

The  interests  of  his  later  years  were 
largely  in  connection  with  his  services  to 
New  York  University  and  to  Union  The- 
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ological  Seminary,  to  which  he  gave  very 
many  years  of  active  and  loving  labor. 
It  is  in  connection  with  these  two  insti- 
tutions that  he  has  been  best  known  to 
men  of  our  day.  He  made  a  host  of 
friends  here  and  abroad.  Distinguished 
men  delighted  to  honor  him.  They  will 
echo  the  words  of  President  Hall,  of 
Union  Seminary,  who  says :  "  Of  all  who 
trod  that  way  of  the  past  none  was  of 
clearer  vision,  none  of  godlier  courage, 
none    of   faith    more    steadfast    than 


Charles  Butler,"  and  they  will  also  echo 
Carlyle's  judgment,  "  The  truest  gentle- 
man I  ever  knew." 

It  was  a  piece  of  great  good  fortune 
that  the  preparation  of  the  biography  of 
this  high  man  of  affairs,  who  was  emi- 
nently practical  in  his  methods  and 
idealistic  in  his  aims,  was  committed  to 
so  judicious  and  interesting  a  writer ;  for 
Mr.  Stoddard  has  known  what  to  em- 
phasize and  what  to  omit,  and  has  done 
his  work  with  admirable  taste  and  skill. 
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American  Church  (The) :  Being  a  Brief  His- 
torical Sketch  of  the  Body  Known  ••  the  Prot- 
estant Bpiecopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  By  Rev.  William  James  MUler,  M.A., 
B.D.  Thomas  Whlttaker,  New  York.  5x7^  in. 
87pages.    50c 

Annual  Literary  Index,  1903  (The).  Edited 
by  W.  I.  Fletcher  and  R.  R.  Bowker.  Office  of  the 
Publishers'  Weekly,  New  York.  7x11  in.  279 
pages. 

Bog-Trotting  for  Orchids.  By  Grace  Grey- 
lock  Niles.  Illustrated.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.    5^x8y4in.   310  pages.    $2J0. 


It  is  true  that  many  if  not  most  people  are 
accustomed  to  think  of  the  orchid  as  a  tropi- 
cal flower,  growing,  for  instance,  in  luxuriant 
South  American  forests  or  in  Indian  jungles. 
To  learn  from  a  competent  authonty  that 
there  are  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty  genera 
and  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  species  of  native  orchids 
found  in  North  America,  north  of  Mexico, 
opens  a  vista  of  study  and  discovery  that  is 
fascinating  to  the  ordinary  lover  of  wild 
flowers.  Miss  Niles  warns  us  that  orchids 
do  not  frequent  the  pathways  and  roadsides, 
but  are  to  be  sought  in  swamp,  forest,  ana 
rather  inaccessible  places.  She  has  spent 
several  seasons  in  the  Hoosac  Valley,  which 
is  particularly  rich  in  orchids.  Equipment  as 
a  "  bog-trotter  "  requires  hunting-boots,  rub- 
ber gloves,  short  skirts,*and  vasculum,  the 
author  tells  us — ^and  we  add  energy,  enthusi- 
asm, and  keen  eyes.  The  description  of  the 
plant  is  clear  and  exact,  the  illustrations  are 
fine.  Many  of  the  photographs  are  beauti- 
fully colored  by  the  author  and  well  repro- 
duced. An  appendix  and  full  index  add 
value  to  the  good  work  of  the  author. 

Business  Success.  By  G.  G.  Millar.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  4x6  In.  104  pages. 
50c.,  net. 

By  the  Fireside.  By  Charles  Wagner. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Mary  Louise 
Hendee.  McChire,  Phillips  &  Co^  New  York. 
4>^x7in.    300  pages.    |1,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 


By  the  Good  St.  Anne.  By  Anna  Chapin 
Ray.  Little,.  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x9  in.  285 
pac^  ${25. 
A  dever  story  of  modern  Quebec  which  is 
entertaining  because  of  its  simple,  fresh 
plot,  and  bright  with  amusing  conflicts  be- 
tween the  young  representatives  of  America, 
England,  and  English  and  French  Canada. 
Five  probable  lovers  for  one  girl  promise 
some  trouble  to  the  novelist,  but  each  one  is 
disposed  of  satisfactorily,  and  the  end  is 
sumciently  happy.  A  merry  girl  witib  a 
touch  of  Amencan  audacity  makes  a  good 
heroine. 

Captured  by  the  Navajos.  By  Captain  Charles 
A.  Curtis,  U.S.A.  Illustrated.  Harper  &  Bros., 
New  York.  4^x7%  in.  291  pages.  #ijO. 
The  adventures  of  two  boys  who  were  hon- 
orary corporals  in  a  regiment  on  duty  in 
New  Mexico  are  of  the  sort  to  attract  boy 
readers.  An  intelligent  dog  figures  lat^ely 
in  the  story,  which  is  to  be  recommended  on 
account  of  its  air  of  sober  reality.  The 
author  has  been  an  Indian  fighter  and  does 
not  need  to  exaggerate  to  make  an  impression. 

Christopher  Columbus.  Vol  .III.  By  Toh  n 
Boyd  Thacher.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
8X11%  in.    775  pages.    Per  vol,  |9. 

Cicero's  Selected  Orations.  By  Charles  £. 
Bennett.  A llyn  &  Bacon,  Boston.  5x7%  in.  139 
pages.    $\, 

Congregationalists  (The).  (Story  of  the 
Churches  Series.)  By  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon. 
The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  New  York.  4%x7%  in, 
280  pages.  $1,  net.  (Postage,  8c.) 
This  history  may  be  said  to  have  an.omni- 
denominational  interest,  as  it  takes  into  view 
the  diffusion  through  all  churches  of  the 
principle  for  which  Conp'egationalists  have 
stood — the  right  of  the  individual  congrega- 
tion to  control  its  own  affairs.  It  is  mainly 
devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Congregational 
churches  since  their  planting  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  doctrinal  differences  and  modifica- 
tions of  polity  that  have  occurred,  the  dis- 
ruption tnat  divided  them  into  Trinitarian 
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and  Unitariaiit  their  expanding  work,  and 
the  open  questions  now  before  them.  Dr. 
Bacon  prefers  to  speak  of  them  as  a  '*  sect  ** 
— a  term  which  in  our  day  has  contracted  an 
opprobrium  it  did  not  alwajrs  carry.  But 
that  they  have  been  distinguished  for  their 
freedom  from  the  sectarian  spirit  he  has 
impressively  demonstrated. 

Court  of  SmcharisM  (The).  By  Hugh  Sher- 
ingharo  and  NeriU  Mtaldn.  The  MacniUmn  Co., 
New  York.  5x8  in.  311  pages.  $1J0. 
A  bit  of  whimsical  fancy,  truly  humorous  in 
a  novel  way.  The  note  is  always  one  of 
refinement,  and  the  minding  of  eighteenth- 
century  courtliness  with  twentieth-century 
actualities  has  a  charm  of  its  own.  One  is 
called  upon  to  foreet  probabilities  and  the 
literary  bugbear  of  stem  realism,  to  ask  not 
for  reason  or  purpose,  but  to  stroll  and  eat 
strawberries  in  the  earden  of  Sacharissa^ 
and  to  listen  to  the  tales  and  talk  of  a  band 
of  singular  eentlemen  known  as  the  Exotic, 
the  Mime,  me  Poet,  the  Man  of  Truth,  ana 
the  Ambassador,  who  have  trespassed  there- 
in, who  have  been  pardoned  by  the  mis- 
tress because  of  the  na^'ve  ingenuity  of 
their  excuses  and  their  childlike  mendacity, 
and  who  try  in  repeated  visits  to  amuse 
and  please  their  fair  entertainer.  To  describe 
a  conception  so  light  and  airy  is  to  misrep- 
resent it. 

Double  Witness  of  the  Church  (The).  By 
Rt.  Rev.  William  InRraham  Kipp,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
(Twenty-fifth  Edition,  Revised.)  E.  P  Dutton  & 
Co.,  New  York.    5x8  in.   J41  pages.    ilJO. 

Extracts  from  Adam's  Dianr.  By  Mark 
Twain.  Illustrated.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York. 
5x8»/4ln.  89  pages.  $1, 
A  fantastical  bit  of  topsy-turvydom  in  which 
Eden's  garden  is  placed  near  Niagara  Falls, 
and  Adam  keeps  a  diary  of  daily  events  and 
indulges  in  reflections.  Some  readers  will 
call  it  amusin|^  nonsense,  others  will  omit  the 
qualifying  adjective. 

Fairy-Tales  Up  to  Now.  By  Wallace  Irwin. 
Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.  4^x8  in.  25 
pages.    50c 

Fire-Bringer  (The).  By  William  Vaughn 
Moody.  Houghton,  Mifilin  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
5x71^  in.    |l7lO,net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Fishing    Holidays.      By    Stephen    Gwynn. 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    5HX8V4in.    299 

pages.  $2. 
The  devoted  fisherman  will  enjoy  diis  book, 
for  it  is  a  minute  account  of  the  temper  oi 
fishes  and  streams,  and  "  flies "  of  different 
sorts  are  scattered  profusely  through  the 
pages.  Most  of  the  fishing  was  done  in 
Ireland,  and  as  the  author  spoke  Gaelic  he 
knew  more  of  his  native  guides  than  do 
most  tourists.  With  material  for  pictur 
esque  writing,  Mr.  Gwynn  avoids  it  most 
noticeably.  He  relates  some  of  the  super- 
stitions in  conversational  style,  but  infuses 
no  spark  of  inspiration  into  nis  recital.  He 
seemed  to  foregather  with  the  serious  Irish- 
man, and  we  fau  to  find  the  humor  so  delight- 
ful and  usual  in  Irish  sketches.  An  inter- 
esting item  is  that  concerning  the  actual 


fishing-bag  of  Izaak  Walton,  which  the 
author  found  for  sale  in  a  London  shop  and 
quickly  secured  for  himself. 

Flower  of  the  Fort.  By  Charles  HemstreeL 
James  Pott  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7^  in.  240 
pages.  11.25. 
This  picture  of  old  New  York  is  historically 
accurate;  Mr.  Hemstreet  is  quite  at  home 
here,  and  the  book  will  have  a  special  interest 
to  the  large  number  of  readers  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Hemstreet's  excellent 
work  in  recording  the  history  of  old  New 
York,  with  a  dramatic  phase  of  which  this 
romance  deals.  As  a  story  pure  and  simple 
"  Flower  of  the  Fort "  is  only  moderately 
successful. 

George  Canning.    By  W.  Alison  Phillips. 

Illustrated.    £.  P.  Dutton   &   Co.,  New   York. 

4V4X7in.  185  pages.  $1,  net. 
The  life  of  the  great  English  statesman, 
emphatically  a  self-made  man,  a  man  whose 
ambition  was  ^  to  advance  dirough  character 
to  power,"  is  admirably  portrayed  in  this 
small  volume.  Time  has  cooled  the  bitter 
judgments  upon  the  powerful  Tory,  and  has 
also  modifiea  the  enthusiasm  roused  by  his 
somewhat  labored  eloquence.  In  fact,  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  frenzy  of  admira- 
tion aroused  by  his  speeches,  in  these  da^ 
of  simpler  appeals  to  political  and  patriotic 
feeling.  The  important  questions  that  came 
before  the  English  Government  during  Can- 
ning's power,  culminating  in  his  Premiership, 
are  discussed  with  skill  by  the  author,  and  a 
good  view  of  the  political  situation  in  Eng- 
land in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury may  be  gained  from  this  sketch.  Some 
beautiful  portraits  and  a  few  of  the  contem- 
porary  caricatures  illustrate  the  text 

Glorious  Company  of  the  Apostles  (The): 

Beiof  Studies  in  the  Characters  of  the  Twelve. 

By  Rev.  J.  D.  Jones,  M.A.,  B.D.    Thomas  Whit- 

.  taker.  New  York.    5x7V4  in.    260  pages.    |l,net. 

God  and  the  ChUd.  By  John  T.  Wilds. 
Ward  &  Drummond  Co.,  New  York.  4HX6V4  in. 
19  pages. 

Qoethe's  Egmont.  Edited  by  James  Taft 
Hatfieki.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x7V^  in. 
134  pages. 

Grafters  (The).  By  Francis  Lvnde.  Illus- 
trated. The  Bobbs- Merrill  Co.,  IndianapoBs,  Ind. 
5x7»4in.  408  pages. 
Political  corruption,  a  scoundrelly  and  even 
murderous  Governor,  the  stealing  of  a  rail- 
way, a  plot  to  sell  out  the  interests  of  the 
people  to  an  oil  syndicate,  counterplots  to 
foil  the  corruptionists — such  are  some  of  the 
materials  out  of  which  this  decidedly  modem 
novel  is  constructed.  The  author  skillfully 
and  with  rather  unusual  strength  of  purpose 
keeps  the  story  interest  alive  and  makes  the 
.somewhat  involved  situations  clear  even  to 
the  non-business  mind.  The  leading  char- 
acter is  a  lawyer  who  is  faced  with  the  ques- 
tion whether  ne  shall  use  his  knowledge  of 
one  dishonest  plot  as  a  club  to  make  the 
corruptionists  do  justice  in  another  matter 
in  which  he  personally  is  interested,  or 
whether  he  shall  act  solely  for  the  public 
In  the  end  he  accomplishes  both  purpose 
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by  a  bold  and  really  lawless  act  which 
includes  the  kidnapping  of  the  vicious  Gov- 
ernor. Altogether,  this  strikes  us  as  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  a  new  and  distincdy 
American  class  of  fiction — the  kind  which 
finds  romance  and  even  sensational  excite- 
ment in  business,  politics,  finance,  and  law. 

Japan :  Aspects  and  Destinies.  By  W.  Pe- 
trie  Watson.  Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York.    5Hx9in.    334  pages.    $3.50,  net. 

Kwaidan :  Stories  and  '  Studies  of  Strange 
Things.  By  Lafcadio  Heanu  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston.  241  pages.  $iJO. 
Mr.  Lafcadio  Heam  is  an  impressionist  of 
the  most  pronounced  as  well  as  of  the  most 
subtle  type.  The  Japan  which  he  reports  is 
the  Japan  of  the  old  religions  and  of  the 
modern  beauty,  the  Japan  of  apple  and  peach 
blossoms,  of  ravishmg  glimpses  of  sea  and 
sky,  of  dainty  homes  and  of  still  daintier 
people,  of  old  faith,  of  imps  and  demons,  of 
gods  and  goddesses.  This  volume  is  a  con- 
tribution to  his  singularly  delicate  and  elu- 
sive studies  of  the  strange  figures  created  by 
the  Japanese  imagination,  which  haunted 
that  imagination  like  dreams  that  often 
turn  into  nightmares.  It  is  the  background 
of  the  mystery  of  life  that  these  tales  and 
sketches,  singularly  tenuous  and  fragile,  but 
with  a  remarkable  cumulative  power  of  pro- 
ducing a  definite  impression  of  the  my.stery, 
bring  before  the  mind  of  the  reader :  stories 
that  relate  the  snatching  of  the  bride  from 
her  husband's  arms  because  she  was  the 
spirit  of  a  tree  which  some  one  at  that 
moment  had  ruthlessly  cut  down;  of  the 
man  who  marries  the  white  woman,  the 
spirit  of  the  snow,  and  .she  melts  out  of  his 
sight.  Such  slight  things  as  these,  touched 
with  Mr.  Hearn's  delicate  and  beautiful 
style,  mingled  with  nightmare  visions,  reveal 
the  play  of  the  Japanese  imagination,  and 
are  of  value  as  contributing  to  the  under- 
standing of  a  race  which  holds  a  first  place 
in  the  interest  of  the  modern  world. 

Letters  from  England,  1846-1849.  By  Eliza- 
beth Davis  Bancroft.  Illustrated.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner*s  Sons,  New  York.  S^j^X^/4  in.  224  pages. 
11.50,  net. 
Mrs.  Bancroft  was  a  friend  of  Emerson,  the 
Ripleys,  and  of  many  people  interested  in 
Concord  and  Brook  Farm.  In  1838  she 
married  Mr.  George  Bancroft,  who  was  at 
that  time  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Boston 
and  a  widower.  In  1845  Mr.  Bancroft  be- 
came Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  Mr.  Polk's 
Cabinet,  and  a  year  later  he  was  sent  to 
London  as  Minister  to  England.  It  was 
during  the  period  of  his  service  at  the  Court 
of  St  James's  that  Mrs.  Bancroft  wrote  these 
letters.  Most  of  them  are  in  the  form  of  a 
diary  and  were  addressed  to  immediate  rela- 
tives; none  of  them  was  written  for  publi- 
cation— a  fact  which  accounts  for  their  in- 
formality, and  for  the  sense  of  intimacy  with 
the  life  they  describe  which  almost  every 
letter  convevs.  The  letters  were  written 
between  1846  and  1848,  more  than  a  genera- 
tion ago,  and  at  a  time  when  England  was 
crowded  with  interesting  people,  most  of 
whom  still  hold  their  place  in  tlie  memory  of 


this  generation.  Mrs.  Bancroft  met  the 
members  of  Queen  Victoria's  family  and 
household  ana  other  members  of  reigning 
families,  and  a  great  number  of  men  of  the 
highest  eminence  in  public  life  and  in  litera- 
ture; among  them  Lord  Brougham,  Lord 
Palmerston,  Lord  Houghton,  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Rogers,  Lady  Byron,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  •  This  volume  has  not 
tlie  interest  which  attached  to  Mme.  Wad- 
dington's  letters ;  Mrs.  Bancroft  was  not  so 
keen  an  observer,  nor  did  she  have  the  same 
g\ix  of  description  that  gave  a  peculiar 
charm  to  the  correspondence  of  the  culti- 
vated American  woman  who,  as  the  wife  of 
the  French  Ambassador,  knew  London  so 
long  and  so  well.  These  letters  belong:  to 
an  earlier  period,  and  therefore  seem  a  little 
more  remote  from  our  own  time.  They  are 
detached  impressions,  however,  of  a  very 
interesting  society ;  and  while  they  do  not 
rank  with  those  letters  which  the  world  reads 
many  times  and  lays  aside  for  still  other 
readings,  Mrs.  Bancroft's  correspondence  is 
a  delightful  foot-note  to  the  history  of  a 
by-gone  age. 

Life  and  Death,  and  Other  Legends  and 
Stories.  By  Henryk  Sienkiewicz.  Translated 
from  the  Polish  by  Jeremiah  Curtin.  Little.  Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston    4%x7Hin.    65  pages.    $i. 

The  pathos  of  Polish  patriotism  finds  ex- 
pression in  this  litde  collection  of  legends 
and  stories  by  Henryk  Sienkiewicz.  "  Life 
and  Death,"  a  Hindu  legend,  conveys  most 
beautifully  the  spirit  of  Oriental  thought, 
while  the  poetic  language  of  all  the  sketches 
is  a  pleasure  in  itself.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Curtin, 
well  known  as  the  translator  of  the  writing^ 
of  the  great  Polish  novelist,  succeeds  admi- 
rably in  preserving  the  dignity  as  well  as  the 
grace  that  must  be  characteristic  of  the 
original. 

Little  Tragedy  at  Tientsin  (A).  By  Frances 
Aymar  Mathews.  Robert  Grier  Cooke,  New  York. 
5x8  in.    426  pages.    $i.SO. 

The  stories  in  this  volume  produce  an  im- 

Eression  of  effort.  The  language  is  apt  to 
e  somewhat  too  vivid.  While  it  is  true  that 
human  nature  has  much  in  common — East 
and  West,  past  and  present— yet  the  little 
Chinese  women  and  the  big  Chinese  men 
are  not  convincing.  Their  outlines  are 
blurred  by  passing  through  the  medium  of  a 
mind  fitted  to  produce  acceptable  Western 
dramatic  situations.  Especially  evident  is 
this  characteristic  in  the  story  called  "  The 
Lie  that  Yan  Foo  Told." 

Little  Union  Scout  (A).  By  Joel  Chandler 
Harris.  McClure.  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x8 
in.    181  pages.    $1.25. 

Mingled  war  and  love  make  this  tale  stir- 
ring and  romantic  in  turn.  The  scene  is 
Tennessee.  General  Forrest,  the  uni>olished, 
brilliant  Confederate  cavalry  leader,  is  sharp- 
ly drawn  and  almost  acts  as  the  tf^us  ex  ma- 
china  of  the  plot.  The  **  little  Union  scout" 
is  a  perverse,  charming,  and  audacious  girl. 

Love-Watch  (The).  By  William  Allen 
Knight  The  Pilgrim  Prew,  New  York.  5x7^ 
in.    55  pages. 
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Masterpieces  in  Art:  Rensisssnce  Pminting^ 
in  Italy.  (Ebon  Prints.)  With  a  CaUlogue  by 
Jolui  C.  Van  Dyke,  UH.D.  A.  W.  Ebonft  Co., 
Boston.  $iJS. 
We  have»  here  three  portfolios  containing 
each  ten  photogravure  reproductions  of  mas- 
terpieces of  Italian  Renaissance  art.  The 
prints  are  on  deckle-edged  paper  of  good 
quality,  9  by  12  inches  in  size.  A  pamphlet 
by  Dr.  John  C.  Van  Dyke  accompanies  the 
portfolios  and  not  only  catalogues  but  de- 
scribes and  in  a  measure  criticises  the  several 
works.  The  subjects  are  well  chosen.  The 
printing  is  usually  fairly  good  but  not  always 
so. 

Men  of  the  Covensnt:  The  Story  of  the 
Scottish  Church  in  the  Years  of  the  Persecu- 
tion. By  Alexander  Smellie,  M.A.  Ilhistratcd. 
(Second  Edition.)  The  Fleming  H.  ReveU  Co., 
New  YorlL  6xV  in.  440  pages.  92.50,  net. 
This  volume  is  concerned  with  the  second 
half  of  the*  fifty  years'  warfare  between 
£piscopac)r  and  Presbyterianism  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
men  of  the  Covenant,  who  had  been  able 
five  years  after  its  adoption  in  Scotland  to 
secure  its  adoption  by  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  promu^ate  at  Westminster  a 
scheme  for  Presbytenanizing  the  Church  of 
England,  found  themselves  at  the  accession 
of  Charles  II.  entering  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  from  which  they  did  not 
emerge  till  the  throne  of  the  persecuting 
Stuarts  fell  in  1688.  The  story  of  their  fiery 
trials  comes  out  in  Mr.  Smel lie's  sketches  of 
the  chief  actors  and  sufferers,  whose  cour- 
age, pietv,  and  patience  under  misrule  and 
outrs^e  he  has  ndy  commemorated,  without 
rancor  or  injustice  toward  the  agents  of  royal 
tyranny. 

Merry  Anne  (The).     By  Samuel   Merwin. 

The  MacraiUan  Co.,  New  York.    S\/^x7%  in.    437 

pages.  $1.50. 
A  vigorous  and  exciting  tale  of  the  pursuit 
of  whisky  smugglers  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
**  Whisky  Jim  "  is  a  sort  of  nautical  Raffles 
in  his  courtesv  and  philosophy.  His  schemes 
are  deep  ana  bold,  and  only  by  the  aid  of 
chance  does  Dick,  the  manly  Lake  sailor, 
find  the  clue  and  follow  the  smuggler's  intri- 
cate trail  to  the  end,  first  in  his  schooner 
the  Merry  Anne,  then  through  the  woods. 
There  is  a  love  story  behind  the  adventures. 
Without  any  special  claims  as  literature,  the 
tale  has  swing  and  dash  and  well-knit  plot. 

Model  Prayer  (The) :  A  Series  of  Expositions 
on  "  The  Lord's  Prayer."  By  J.  D.  Jones,  M.A., 
B.D.  Thomas  Whittaker,  New  Vork,  4^x7  in. 
IM  pages.    8Dc,  net. 

Modem  History:  Europe,  From  Charle- 
maifne  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Willis  Mason 
West.  Illustrated.  Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston. 
5x7%  in.    551  pages.    $1.50. 

A  school  history,  a  companion  volume  to 
Professor  Wesl*s  "Ancient  History."  The 
author*s  plan  has  been  to  devote  most  of  his 
space  to  the  last  century,  with  a  brief  treat- 
ment in  outline  of  the  preceding  thousand 
years.  In  the  same  way  English  and  Amer- 
ican history  are  avowedly  studied  fully  and 
European  history  slightly.  Professor  West 
thus  places  emphasis  on  Anglo-Saxon  devel- 


opment in  die  nineteenth  century,  with  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  student  in  the  line  of 
recognizing  the  current  of  present  civiliza- 
tion. Everywhere  essential  movements  and 
tendencies  are  recorded  rather  than  names 
and  dates.  In  plan  and  execution  the  wcu-k 
is  distinctly  superior  to  most  text-book&. 

Nami-Ko.  By  Kenjiro  Tokutomi.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Japanese  by  Sakae  Shioya  and  E.  F. 
Edgett.  Herbert  B.  Turner  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x7% 
in.    314  pages.    $1.5a 

Especially  welcome  at  this  time  is  the  trans- 
lation of  one  of  the  most  popular  novels  in 
modern  Japanese  literature.  Despite  obvi- 
ous sacrifices  that  doing  it  into  English  has 
entailed,  it  is  still  a  singularly  vivid  Oriental 
picture.  At  the  same  time,  so  true  is  its 
portrayal  of  character,  and  so  tender  and 
deep  the  pathos  of  its  chief  incident,  that  to 
the  Occidental  reader  it  brings  a  fresh  re- 
minder that  human  nature  is  the  same  the 
world  over. 

Not  in  the  Curriculum :  A  Book  of  Friendly 

Counsel  to  Students.  By  Two  Recent  College 
Graduates.  The  Fleming  H.  RevcU  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7^4  in.  100  pages.  SOc,  net 
Every  parent  who  has  a  son  in  college,  or  in 
the  older  section  of  the  preparatory  course, 
should  put  this  book  into  his  hands.  It  has 
the  ring  of  reality,  of  manliness,  of  the  sin- 
cere and  virile  religion  that  commands 
respect.  It  is  written  in  the  crisp  style  in 
which  collegians  talk  together,  ana  touches 
point  after  point  with  the  terse  and  epigram- 
matic counsel  of  fellows  who  have  "  played 
the  game "  well,  and  are  worth  listening  to 
by  those  that  would  succeed. 

Old  London  Nosegay  (An).  By  Beatrice 
Marshall.  Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.  5Hx8in.  J26paps.  $1.50. 
A  historical  romance — in  which  the  romance 
predominates — oleasantly  written.  Opening^ 
m  London  at  iht  time  of  Lord  Strafford's 
trial,  the  troubled  times  of  Cromwell's  rule 
soon  come  on.  The  chronicle  is  kept  by  the 
^ende  wife  of  Mr.  Gabriel  Young,  who  lives 
m  scholarly  and  comfortable  fashion  in 
Chancery  Lane.  Cavalier  and  Puritan  act 
in  the  drama,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  nose- 
gay comes  from  the  gentle  ladies  of  the 
group,  each  lo^al  to  her  chosen  cause. 
While  the  English  of  the  story  is  sober  and 
not  distinctly  modem,  the  audior  happily 
escapes  the  pitfall  which  often  entraps  the 
historical  novelist,  and  writes  easily. 

Old  Tesument  Prophecy.  By  the  Late  A.  B. 
Davidson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  LittD.  Edited  by  J.  A. 
Patterson,  D.D.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York,  5Hx9in.  507  pages.  $3.50,  net 
Most  readers  of  the  Bible  think  of  the 
prophets  as  those  men  whose  writings  follow 
the  Song  of  Songs  in  the  usual  order  of  Old 
Testament  books.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all 
the  Old  Testament,  with  the  exception  of 
only  a  few  books,  such  as  I.  and  II.  Chron- 
icles, Proverbs,  and  Ecclesiastes,  was  the 
work  of  prophets ;  and  the  term  prophecy 
rightfully  belongs  as  truly  to  the  Books  cS 
Kings  as  to  the  Book  of  Joel.  Prophecy  is 
really  a  form  of  interpretation ;  and  the 
prophet  was  a  man  who  interpreted  either 
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the  past  or  the  present.  To  him  the  impor- 
tant element  in  history  was  not  the  events 
themselves,  but  fheir  meanine.  The  distinc- 
tioB  between  the  events  ana  their  meaning 
is  sometimes  fairly  clear,  as  in  the  Book  of 
Judges,  where,  as  Dr.  Davidson  points  out, 
the  stories  are  of  early  origin,  the  frame- 
work, supplied  by  a  prophetical  writer,  much 
later.  In  other  books  the  sources  and  the 
framework  are  less  distinguishable.  It  is 
only,  however,  as  the  reader  of  the  Bible 
recoznizes  this  almost  completely  pervading 
prophetic  spirit  in  the  Ola  Testament  that 
he  will  really  read  it  intelligently.  This 
volume  by  the  late  Professor  Davidson  will 
aid  to  the  recc^nition  of  this  spirit.  It  is 
not  necessary  always  to  agree  with  his  analy- 
sis to  find  it  helpful  and  stimulating  to 
thought  His  attitude  in  this  book  is  that 
of  one  with  open  mind,  not  too  reluctant  to 
abandon  what  is  irrational  and  disproved, 
not  too  ready  to  accept  what  is  merely  new 
and  ingenious.  He  does  not  take  up  first 
one  prophet  and  then  another,  but  rather 
deals  with  the  characteristics  common  to  all 
the  prophetic  writers ;  thou^  he  is  guided 
by  a  chronological  plan.  His  style  is  simple 
and  easily  res^. 

Physical  Education  br  Muscular  Exercise. 
By  Luther  Halsey  Gufick,  M.D.  Illustrated.  P. 
Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelpeia.  6x9  in.  67 
pages. 

Plant-Breeding.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  (Third 
Edition.)  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
4^X6%  in.  314  pages.  ^1,  net 
The  third  edition  of  this  treatise  upon  Plant- 
Breeding,  by  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cor- 
nell Uni versitjr,  includes,  besides  five  lectures, 
somewhat  revised,  a  complete  bibliographer, 
glossary,  and  index.  The  philosophy  of  vari- 
ation in  plant  life  is  considered,  and  the  mod- 
em emphasis  ui)on  individuality  is  pointed 
out,  as  evident  in  the  studv  of  plants  as  in 
any  other  department  of  mocfem  science.  One 
lecture  is  devoted  to  the  explanation  and 
enmneration  of  recent  opinions  among  horti- 
cultural students  and  a  statement  of  the  cur- 
rent tendencies  of  American  plant-breeding 
practice.  The  book  is  designed  for  serious 
students,  and  while  the  style  is  that  of^n 
interesting  lecture,  it  is  naturally  technical 
and  detailed.  Modern  students  of  hybridi- 
zation direct  their  attention  to  such  results, 
such  products,  as  shall  be  of  utility  in  the 
commercial  world.  Experiments  are  easy, 
but  exact  and  desired  products  are  not  so 
common. 

Recollections  of  a  Royal  Academician.  By 
John  Callcott  Horsley,  R.A.  Edited  by  Mrs. 
Edmund  Helps.  Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York.    S%xS  in.    367  pages.    $3,  net 

Robert  Browning.      By   Edward   Dowden. 

(The   Temple   Biographies.)     Illustrated.    E.  P. 

Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    5x8  in.    404  pages. 

^.50,  net. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Ruskin  in  Oxford  and  Other  Studies.    By 
; .  W.  Kitchen,  D.D.,  F.S.A.    Illustrated,    E.  P. 
D  utton  &  Co.,  New  York.    5%x8  in.   J42  pages. 
1^.50,  net. 
rved  for  later  notice. 


Social  Unrest  (The) :  Studies  in  Labor  and 
Socialist  Movements.  By  John  Graham  Brooks. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x7^4  in.  394 
pages.    25c. 

A  paper-covered  and  low-priced  edition  o( 

one  of  the  most  thought-suggesting  of  recent 

American  books. 

Songs  of  Our  Syrian  Gujsst  (The).  By  William 
Allen-Knight.  Illustrated.  The  Pilgrim  Press, 
Boston.    3x8  in.    SOc.,  net. 

Stony  Lonesome.  By  Arthur  J.  Russell. 
Illustrated.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
4*^x7in.    166  pages. 

Sunset  Idyl  and  Other  Poems  (A).    By  Eben 

ienks  Loomis.    The  Riverside  Presd,  Cambridge, 
lass.    S\^xSin.    129 pages. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Tree-Dwellers  (The).  By  Kadiarino  Eliza- 
beth Dopp.  Illustrated.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co., 
Chicago.    6x8  in.    158  pages. 

Views  About  Hamlet  and  Other  Essays  (The). 
By  Albert  H.  Tolman.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Bostpn,  Mass.    5x8  in.    403  pages.    |i.50,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Voyages  from  Montreal  through  the  Con- 
tinent of  North  America  to  the  Prosen  sod 
Pacific  Oceans  in  1789  and  1793.  By  Alexander 
Mackenzie.  With  Maps.  In  2  vols.  Vol.  11. 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.  4%x7  in.  360 
pages.    $i,  net. 

When  a  Maid  Marries.  By  Lavinia  Hart 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  210 
pages.  |1,  net. 
A  dozen  or  so  whimsically  clever  essays, 
which,  underneath  a  flippancy  of  treatment 
which  the  titles  of  one  or  two  sufficiently 
indicate— " Who  Shall  Be  Boss?"  "The 
Club  Habit,"  "  Interfering  Parents  "—deal 
earnesdy  with  '*  certain  vital  problems  in 
the  home." 

Where  the  Tide  Comes  In.  By  Lucy  Mea- 
cham  Thruston.  Illustrated.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston.  5x7%  in.  391  pages.  $1.50. 
Love,  politics,  and  social  economics  in  the 
Virginia  tide-water  region.  The  defects  of 
the  story  could  be  more  easily  forgjven  the 
author  if  this  were  a  first  book — but  it  is  not 

William  Hickling  Prescott.  By  Rollo  Offden. 
(American  Men  of  Letters )  Houghton.  M^in^ft 
Co..  Boston.    4l^x7  in.    2J9  pages.    |1.10,  net 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Woman's   Will    (A).     By    Anne    Warner. 

Illustrated.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x8  in. 

359  pages.  $1.50. 
A  nice  little  love  story— not  too  strenuous, 
yet  sufficiently  so  to  warrant  the  title — with 
a  young  American  widow,  summering  abroad, 
for  heroine,  and  for  hero  a  German  baron. 
There  are  several  other  characters,  one  or 
two  rather  cleverly  drawn,  but  the  foreign 
lover  is  by  far  the  best,  being  quite  natiu-al 
and  unlike  the  usual  thing  in  fiction. 

Wood-Carver  of  'Lympus  (The).    By  M.  E. 

Waller,    Little.  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.    5x7%  in. 

311  pages.  $1.50. 
A  rather  curious  commingling  of  Green 
Nfountain  rusticity  and  culture,  but  a  story 
well  worth  reading,  nevertheless,  original  in 
situation  and  forceful  in  utterance,  with 
only  occasional  descent  into  the  conventional 
ana  commonplace. 
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